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NAVAL  reader  of 
Dana's  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast " 
must  wonder  at 
the  insignificance 
of  the  o  r  y  a  n  i  c 
chan<ies  wliich  have 
hapjjened  in  the 
vocation  of  the  sea 
since  that  ininiitahle  and  exquisite  min- 
iature of  forecastle  life  was  given  to 
the  world.  We  use  iron  and  steel  and 
rivets  where  our  fathers  employed  wood 
and  treenails  and  copper  bolts  ;  masts 
ai'e  supported  bv  wire  when  the  old 
shrouds  and  stays  Avere  of  hemp  ;  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  cathead  and  the 
spritsail  yard  ;  our  tops  are  no  longer 
big  enough  to  give  a  dance  in  ;  we  have 
ground  off  the  channels  into  smooth 
sides,  hove  the  deadeyes  overboard,  and 
"  set  up  "  the  rigging,  as  it  is  called, 
with  a  convenient  machinery  of  screws 
— everything  coming  inboards,  spite  of 
an  ever-narrowing  beam.  And  still  tlie 
organic  and  structural  changes  are  so 
few  that,  bring  Dana  out  of  his  lit- 
tle brig  Pilgrim  and  put  him  al)oard 
one  of  your  four-masted  metal  fabrics 
of  to-day,  Avith  her  double  topsail  and 
double  top-gallant  yards  complicating 
the  heavens  which  her  yard-arms  span 
into  a  very  nightmare  of  bewilderine" 
interlacerv,  and  after  a  few  hours  he 
shall  be  jumping  and  running  to  the 
shouts  of  the  quarter-deck  with  as  dis- 
cerning an  eye  and  as  unerring  a  hand 
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as  any  that  may  have  made  a  round 
voyage  in  the  same  vessel. 

Of  course  in  sjjeaking  of  ships  I 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  tacks  and 
sheets — not  the  funnel  and  the  projiel- 
ler.  The  steandioat  is  a  supplement- 
al condition  of  the  marine  life — a  par- 
ticular happy  after  -  thought !  She  is 
no  more  a  ship  than  a  locomotive  is  a 
stage-coach.  Her  sentience  is  mechan- 
ic ;  her  wings  are  of  steam. 

The  sailinii'  ship  is  informed  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  the  "  viewless 
winds."  Hers  is  the  life,  and  hers  the 
beauty,  too,  of  the  cloud.  It  is  the 
conditions  of  her  being  Avhich  create 
and  shape  the  sailor's  calling.  If  I  am 
asked  hoAv  it  is  Avith  Jack  on  board  the 
steamboat,  my  ansAver  unist  be,  I  don't 
knoAA'. 

I  have  gone  to  several  steamship 
companies  for  information  about  the 
duties  of  the  A.  B.  and  O.  S.  abt)ard  the 
propelled  keel,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  make  much  of  the  information  sent 
to  me.  The  quarter-master  has  charge 
of  the  helm.  He  is  doubtless  an  able 
seaman,  and  an  able  seaman,  therefore, 
on  board  a  steanier,  apparently  knoAvs 
hoAv  to  steer  a  ship.  But  is  this  neces- 
sarily so  ?  An  amidshiji  helm  at  tAven- 
ty-three  knots  an  hour  is  scarcely  the 
same  as  having  to  "  meet  her  "  Avith  a 
taut  boAAiine  and  lifting  leeches  and  a 
thunderous  head-sea  Avithin  seA-en  points 
of  the  boAA'. 

An   able   seaman   aboard  a   steamer 

ibner's  Sons.    All  lights  reserved. 


THE  LlhE  OF   THE  MEKCHANT  SAILOR. 


prolmMy  knows  how  to  luuv*-  tlu-  had 
ftinl  thi'  h)ti-,  how  to  tiiiiy  nut  when  he 
8i'ts  a  ^Tt-eu  or  a  red  li;4ht  ahead,  how 
to  wasli  ilowu  an«l  secure  the  ropes 
wliith  fasten  a  vessel  to  a  wharf.  But 
for  further  duties  niy  j.;aze  exi)h)res  the 
steamer  in  vain  ;  1  h)ok  ah)ft  at  tlie 
2)ole-niast,  which  any  hoy  in  a  bowline 
ujav  j^rease  down.  Some  mysterit)us 
nuiehinery  forward  supplies  the  place 
of  the  wimllass.  The  anchor  comes 
up  to  the  music  of  the  enj^ine,  and 
the  «j:rand  ohl  full-throated  hurricane 
chorus — the  "  Fare  ye  well,  my  pretty 
youn*,'  }^irl,"  "  Old  Stormy,  he  is  dead 
and  gone,"  "  Across  the  plains  of  Mex- 
ico " — are  as  hushed  as  the  dead  rat  in 
the  Geordie's  nuiinchains. 

Therefore,  in  writing'  about  the  life 
of  the  Merchant  Sailor  at  sea,  I  lutt'aud 
shake  it  out  of  her  to  let  the  steamer 
go  by  quickly,  as   there  is  no  business 


On  the  Lookout  m  Thick  Weather. 


to  be  done  in  //''/•  forecastle — nothing 
that  a  voung  fellow  who  is  thinking-  of 
going  to  sea  would  care  for  me  to  talk 
about. 


Many  tleets  of  sailing  shi])s  are  still 
afloat,  and  the  old  .sailor  tioes  to  his 
grave  happy  in  the  reflection  that  not 
in  his  time  anyhow  has  the  smoke  of 
the  funnel  blackened  the  delicate  gleam 
of  the  distant  sail  oft"  the  horizon.  In- 
deed sailing  tonnage  is  on  the  increase 
in  (xreat  Britain,  hc^wever  it  may  be 
with  the  Protection-waistcoated  yards 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  interest, 
then,  to  lads  contemplating  the  sea  as 
a  career  to  know  that  the  vocation,  in 
its  essentials,  is  as  it  was  almost  in  the 
beginning.  They  may  get  from  records 
of  old  voyages,  and  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Fenimore  Co(jper,  Dana, 
and  ^Melville,  as  clear  an  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  now  as  though  they  should 
nnike  a  voyage  round  the  world  in 
something  brand-new  out  of  Boston  or 
the  Thames. 

The  reason  why  it  is  imagined  that 
the  essentials  of  the  ocean  voca- 
tion are  wholly  changed  is  be- 
cause the  landsman  obstinately 
persists  in  confounding  the  na- 
vies of  the  State  with  the  ships 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  In 
the  Navy  the  transformation  is 
undoubtedly  absolute.  The 
three-decker,  the  frigate,  the  cor- 
vette, the  ten-gun  "  pelter,"  the 
smart  little  schooner  with  her 
pennon  like  a  beam  of  light  and 
her  "long-torn"  keeping  a  thirsty 
forecastle  lookout  with  a  grin- 
ning iron  eye  for  the  slaver  and 
the  i^irate  ;  these  and  the  like 
are  hoj^elessly  vanished  types. 
Hence  it  is  that  Marryat,  to  all 
intents  and  j:)urposes,  is  as  an- 
tiqviated  as  Smollett,  and  Smol- 
lett as  any  ancient  mariner  who 
seems  to  lean  out  of  the  black- 
letter  frame  of  old  Hakluyt, 
leering  at  you  with  a  jelly-like 
eye  under  the  sharp  of  a  hand 
as  wrinkled  and  lean  and  long 
as  his  who  shot  the  albatross  in 
Coleridge's  poem.  The  landsman 
looks  at  an  iron-clad  and  then  he 
reads  "Peter  Simple,"  and  he  un- 
derstands that  there  has  hap- 
l^ened  a  might}'  change,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mutation.  A  merchant 
sailor  on  the  other  hand  reads  "Two 
Years  Before   the  Mast,"  or   Cooper's 
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Stowing  a  Topsail. 


"Homeward Bound," or  Melville's  "Eed- 
biini  ;"  he  signs  articles  ont  of  London 
or  Liverpool,  out  of  any  European  or 
American  port,  and  finds  the  old  life 
almost  identical  with  the  descriptions 
he  is  fresh  from.     There  is   the   same 


mates  ;  the  same  sort  of  hold  to  fill  up 
Avith  the  same  sort  of  goods ;  the  same 
poor  pay,  hard  work,  hard  words,  and 
foul  weather. 

The  few  alterations  aloft,  a  screw  in- 
stead   of   wheel-chains,   a   short    metal 


food  ;  there  are  the  same  captains  and    bowsprit  instead  of  long  sj^ars  full  of 
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Riding  Down  a  Stay. 

jihs  ami  stay-sail  yearniii*;- to  the  ri_viu<j^- 
jibl)00in-eiKl,  make  no  difterence  ;  the 
life  is  as  it  was  ;  as,  while  it  remains 
under  canvas,  it  will  ever  be  ;  and  it  is 
well  that  yoim^'  fellows  who  mean  to 
fjo  to  sea  should  know  this  to  be<^in 
with,  because  there  are  shelves  full  of 
human  experiences  extant  to  tell  them 
what  to  expect. 

I  suppose  no  life  has  sucli  a  fascina- 
tion for  boys  as  the  sea,  certainly  for 
the  British  boy.  I  have  sometimes, 
while  Avonderia"'  how  a  lad's  thou<>-hts 
run  when  a  passion  for  the  sea  is  mak- 
ing a  pirate  of  him  to  the  marrow, 
looked  into  my  own  memory,  I  went 
to  sea  when  I  was  thirteen  and  a  few 
months.  I  followed  the  calling  for 
nearly  eight  years,  and  claim  knowl- 
edge of  it  on  every  merit  of  service  and 
suffering.  It  was  not  Marryat  and  the 
other  novelists  that  sent  me  to  sea.  It 
was  simply  and  wholly  the  love  of  a 
ship.  I  was  "  brought  up  "  at  the  sea- 
side and  was  never  weary  of  looking  at 
the  vessels  loading  and  discharging  at 
the  wharves.     Thev  were  dirty  old  col- 


lierw  chielly  ;  worn,  lean,  and 
ragiicil  fabrics  out  of  Newcastle 
and  tlif  North,  but  to  mv  boyish 
sight  they  were  as  lovely  as  the 
most  poetic  in  grace  and  beauty 
of  tlic  Syniondite  keels.  I  loved 
the  old  caboose  with  its  grimy, 
smoking  chimney,  tlie  greasy 
one-eyed  rogue  of  a  cook,  look- 
ing up  at  me  with  a  shark's  lan- 
guishing leer  ;  the  inverted  boat 
amidships  ;  the  weather  -  worn 
skylight  aft  sealing  from  my 
si^lit  the  romantic  mysteries  of 
the  cabin,  out  of  whose  gloom, 
t  h  r  o  u  g  h  the  companion-way, 
there  would  sometimes  stagger, 
with  drunken  stateliness,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  skipper,  with  legs  like 
the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork. 

All   sorts  of  marvellous    ro- 
mancing thouglits  visited  me  out 
of    those    craz}'    old  barks    and 
brigs  ;  dreams  of  a  distant  gold- 
en land,  vague  V)ut  sweet  as  a 
child's  fanc}'  of  heaven  ;  visions 
of  the  lonely  Pacific  islands,  Avith 
the  oily  gleam  of  a  black  man's 
body  in  the  shadow  of  a  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  a  canoe  riding  eas- 
ily upon  the  boiling  wash  of  the  ocean 
comber.     Of  how  many  things  of  this 
sort  did  I  dream  !     I  guess  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  I   was  much   like   others, 
who  are  little  boys  now,  and  who  want 
to  go  to  sea  in  this  year  as  I  did  in  that. 
Well,    let    me   here   put   down  what  I 
think  of  it  all,  from  stem  to  stern,  from 
truck   to  keel,  plumbing  the  foremast 
from  the  seaman's  chest   at  the  foot  of 
it,  to  the  royalmast  head,  Avhere  Blue 
Peter  is  flAing. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  a  ship, 
and  nobody  has  been  Avritten,  talked 
of,  sung  about  more  abundantly  than 
the  sailor  ;  and  of  ships  and  sailors  the 
landsman  knows  absolutely  nothing  at 
alL  How  and  where  is  Jack  housed? 
What  does  he  eat  and  drink  ?  What 
are  his  pleasures  ?  What  his  griev- 
ances, hopes,  prospects'?  To  answer 
these  questions  you  must  go  to  sea  as 
a  sailor  ;  you  must  sit  round  the  mess- 
kid  Avith  the  crew,  you  must  drink, 
with  a  face  of  loathing,  if  you  will,  of 
the  contents  of  the  scuttle-butt ;  you 
must     be    imperfectly    clothed ;    your 
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bix^^iiij^e  iiiiist  be  !i  bundle,  your  betl  jiu 
armful  of  straw  ;  you  must  know  wliat 
it  is  to  work  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day,  and  to  receive  not  half-peuee,  but 
curses,  as  overtime  wa^es. 

The  landsman  thought  —  he  still 
thinks — he  will  forever  go  on  think- 
ing—  that  a  sailor  has  little  more  to 
do  on  board  ship  than  to  lean  over  the 
windlass-end,  pipe  in  mouth,  while  the 
wind  blows  him  along,  shifting  his  po- 
sition only  when   the  dog-watc-h  comes 


ter  —  come  home,  get  rid  of  a  little 
money,  and  then  put  oft"  with  the  next 
fair  wind.  How  d'ye  like  us  ?  "  "  Oh," 
says  the  lady  in  answer,  "  you  are  the 
liapi)iest,  merriest  men  alive." 

William  Congreve  was  writing  this 
stuff  in  King  Charles's  time.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  later  Charles 
Dibdiu  was  warbling  tlie  like  nonsense. 
Are  we  not  singing  and  l)elieving  in  the 
same  absurdities  to  this  day  in  the 
blatant  bosh  which   makes  the  rafters 


Heaving  the   Lead. 


round,  that  he  may  shake  a  foot  to  the 
noise  of  a  tiddle  on  the  booms.  "  We 
are  merry  folks,  we  sailors,"  says  Ben, 
in  the  old  comedy  of  "Love  for  Love." 
"  We  haven't  much  to  care  for.  Thus 
we  live  at  sea,  eat  biscuit,  and  drink 
flip  ;    put  on  a  clean  shirt  once  a  quar- 


of  the  music-hall  trend)le  and  the  ribs 
of  the  country  visitor  heave  with  patri- 
otic atilatus  ?  A  sailor  is  not  the  more 
willing  to  forgive  the  lies  of  the  ballad 
and  the  play,  the  novel  and  the  song, 
because  the  writers  never  were  at  sea. 
What  did   William     Congreve,    in    Lis 
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vast  ilowiii^  curlv  \\\m.  know  iilxmt 
weevils  jiud  l»ilye  -  water,  wlieii  lie 
eharf^ed  the  tliroat  of  that  earieatuie, 
Ben,  with  lonj^-shoro  jaryon  uhont  the 
delii,'hts  of  the  deepy  Neither  ever 
went  Dilxlin  to  sea  as  a  sailor — thou<^h 
evervthinj^'  must  be  foit^iven  to  the 
roni]»oser  of  '"  Tom  liowline,"  especiul- 
Iv  when  you  consider  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  savagely  at  war  in  Dilxlins 
time  ;  that  the  i)ress-jr!"i««  were  blood- 
ily busy  with  truneheou  and  cutlass  ; 
seamen  hard  to  jiet,  seein<^  how  the 
very  best  of  them — trom  Tweed  to 
Thames,  were  to  be  found  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  ;  and  that  Dibdin  was 
hired  l)y  the  State  to  court  the  hayseed 
to  the  tenders  with  melodious  assur- 
ances that  life  on  board  ship  was  made 
11])  of  ti(hlliii<i',  driidcini;-,  dancing',  the 
humors  of  Saturday  uif^ht,  hats  full  of 
l^i'ize  money,  and  a  home  ashore  at  the 
public  expense,  until  death,  for  the  tim- 
ber-toed heart  of  oak. 

The  sea  is  a  hard  life — none  hai'der  ; 
and  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  to 
sea  before  the  mast,  you  must  expect 
coarse  fare,  rough  usage,  cheerless 
toil.  There  are  three  grades  of  af ore- 
mast  folks:  boys  Avho  are  in  every- 
body's Ava}'  and  have  everything  to 
learn  ;  ordinary  seamen  -who  are  able 
seamen  in  the  making ;  and  able  sea- 
men who  are  supposed  to  be  thorough 
sailors,  "every  hair  a  ropeyarn  and 
every  finger  a  tish-hook."  An  able  sea- 
man is  expected  to  know  (expectation 
is  often  disappointed  ! )  how  to  steer, 
how  to  heave  the  lead  and  the  log,  how 
to  furl  and  set  a  sail,  how  to  bend  and 
unbend  canvas,  how  to  send  down  yards 
and  masts,  how  to  set  up  rigging.  If 
he  is  a  true  sailor  and  a  lover  of  his 
calling  he  -will  possess  as  exact  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fabric  of  a  shij) 
as  a  clockmaker  with  the  mechanism  of 
a  timepiece.  Nor  need  a  young  fellow 
long  follow  the  sea  to  know  all  that  any 
old  boatswain  coiild  teach  him.  A  full- 
rigged  ship  is  a  complicated  object  to 
the  eye.  It  is  in  reality  as  simple  to 
understand  as  a  chimney-stack.  Only 
consider  the  sort  of  intellects  which 
have  i)roved  siipreme  as  master-rig- 
gers !  A  young  fellow  need  never 
doubt  that  he  Avill  pick  up  all  about  a 
ship  as  swiftly  as  his  brains  will  per- 


mit him  to  look  and  to  think  if  he  will 
but  dedicate  himself  wholly  io  the  call- 
ing. I  can  claim  for  myself  that  when 
I  first  went  to  s(a,  before  we  were 
abreast  of  Agulhas,  outward  bound  to 
Svdney,  New  South  AVales,  there  were 
few  (piestions  left  for  )iie  to  ask,  little 
remaining  for  me  to  learn. 

I  am  speaking  of  practical  seamau- 
shii).  The  art  of  the  sextant  and  chro- 
nometer is  another  matter.  But  more 
is  wanted  in  a  seaman  than  the  ai't- 
fullest  acquaintance  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  his  ship.  He  needs  a  spirit 
that  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
whole  l)ounding  fabric.  It  is  this 
spii'it  which  in  its  perfection  makes 
the  exquisite  helmsman,  who  feels  the 
life  of  the  vessel  in  a  single  spoke  of 
her  wheel  as  the  uttermost  link  of 
the  spider's  delicate  principality  of  silk 
trembles  its  sensibilit}-  to  the  insect's 
fore-claAv  resting  on  a  single  thread. 
So  with  heaving  the  lead  or  the  log  ; 
with  innumerable  details  of  daily  rou- 
tine, the  " sn-igging  off"  on  a  rope,  the 
l)illowing  of  the  midship  slack  of  a  sail 
into  the  grace  of  a  frigate-like  bunt, 
the  jockeying  of  a  yardarm  for  reef- 
ing or  sending  down  canvas  ;  in  such 
things  Avill  show  that  sympathetic  spir- 
it which,  in  a  seaman,_  must  inform  and 
make  the  soul  of  his  mechanic  knowl- 
edge, or  he  is  no  true  sailor. 

AVlien  once  the  ship  is  out  of  sound- 
ings and  the  anchors  stowed,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  sea-life  is  as  monotonously 
recurrent  as  the  pulse  of  the  ocean 
swell.  Decks  are  washed  down  at  day- 
break ;  the  hands  go  to  breakfast  at 
half-past  seven  ;  throughout  the  fore- 
noon watch  there  are  fifty  jobs  for  the 
mate  and  the  boatswain  to  put  the  men 
to.  I  should  need  every  page  of  this 
magazine  to  catalogue  the  needs  of  a 
sailing  ship  even  in  these  days  of  ma- 
chinery and  wire  rope,  when  much  of 
the  old  serving,  parcelling,  tarring,  set- 
ting up,  and  the  like  is  at  an  end. 
There  are  sails  to  be  mended.  The 
men  are  kept  at  work  aloft,  on  the  fore- 
castle, in  the  waist.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  done  ;  a  sailor  is  never 
allowed  to  be  idle.  And  though  it's  a 
midnight  black  as  the  tomb,  all  snugged 
down  i^erhaps  to  a  band  of  topsail,  a 
breathless  calm,  Jack  must  still  keep 
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the  ili'i'k  uuiler  tin-  l»iir<'  l)lack  vyc  of 
lu-Hvtii,  if  only  that  lu-  may  f<'<'l  how 
hanl  it  rains. 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  the  Kail- 


souls — to  close  reef  the  fore  aud  main- 
topsails  one  after  the  other.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  watch  "tailinti^  on  "  to  the 
reef  tackles,  and  scarcely  able  to  make 


1  n  e    u  c  ^ 


in<i'  ship  will  jfiud  work  for  every  min- 
ute of  the  hour.  Sail  must  be  trimmed, 
shortened,  enlarged,  reefed,  expanded 
afresh  over  and  over  again.  In  one  re- 
sj^ect  the  sailor  of  to-day  is  better  oif 
than  the  mariner  of  an  eaiiier  time  ;  he 
has  the  double  topsail  yard — a  notable 
American  invention  which,  consistently 
■with  Bullish  traditions,  the  Engiisli 
shipowner  was  very  slow  to  adopt. 
You  let  go  your  upper  topsail  halliards 
and  are  at  once  under  close-reefed  can- 
vas with  the  upper  cloths  almost  be- 
calmed by  the  lower  till  they  can  be 
stowed. 

In   my  time  it    sometimes    took    all 
hands  —  a    ship's    company    of    thirty 


"  two  blocks  "  of  them.  I  have  seen  the 
topsail  "with  the  yard  on  the  caj^  blow- 
ing np  bladder-shaped,  hard  as  cast 
iron,  with  men  on  the  cloths  dancing 
and  stamping  to  bring  the  i-eef-band 
down  to  the  grij)  of  the  fellows  on  the 
yard,  with  a  seaman  at  the  weather  ear- 
ing shrieking  to  the  captain  on  the 
pooj)  to  luff  and  shake  it  out  of  her, 
the  captain  meauAvhile  with  a  sullen 
nod,  "  holding  on  all,"  fearing  not  only 
the  weight  of  a  green  sea  aboard,  but 
the  loss  of  half  the  men  off  the  yard 
should  he  put  the  helm  down  by  a 
spoke  or  two.  As  with  the  studding- 
sail  so  with  the  single  topsail  ;  the  age 
of  reefing  in  the  full  old  sense  of  that 
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word  is  over  ;  and  lot  those  who  coii- 
te)ui)hite  the  oceiiu  as  a  career  be  thaidc- 
ful  that  it  is  so. 

I  wish  I  coidd  draw  a  picture  of  Jack's 
pk'asures  while  on  the  hij^h  seas.  I 
would  do  so  if  I  knew  where  to  look 
for  them.  'Sly  experience  is  that  there 
is  no  section  of  the  working-  classes  less 
cared  for  hv  their  employers  than  sea- 
men. Do  you  ever  liear,  for  example, 
of  a  shipowner  puttint?  a  little  library 
of  books,  not  necessarily  relii^ious,  into 
a  forecastle  or  deckhouse  for  the  use  of 
the  crew'?  In  olden  times  few  sailors 
could  read  ;  in  these  days  there  is  scarce 
a  Jack  who  cannot  spell  through  a  news- 
paper or  a  volume  ;  many  can  flourish 
the  pen  and  write  fairly  uood  Entiiish  ; 
but  the  sailor  is  still  accepted  as  tlie 
traditional  do<^  of  the  centuries,  and  if 
his  chest  lacks  the  things  he  may  siuj^ 
out  in  vain  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
drop  of  ink  ;  there  is  nothing  for  him 
aft,  and  he  may  hunt  the  forepeak  to 
no  purpose  for  the  moans  of  sondiug"  a 
message  home  to  his  mother  or  wife 
or  sweetheart. 

Fielding,  in  the  account  he  wrote  of 
his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  wonders  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jacket  should 
prove  the  cursing,  blaspheming, 
growling  fellows  the  groat  nov- 
elist seems  to  have  found  them. 
Did  he  \\o\}e  to  witness  the  pol- 
ish of  the  footman  in  the  fore- 
castle  hand  of  his   day  ?     You 
will  not  surely  look  for  retine- 
ment  in  men  whom  you  flog  and 
feed    on   food    which    maddens 
with  constipation  ;  whose  work 
is   man  -  killing,  whose  wage  is 
soul-subduing ;  who,  themselves 
sprung  from  the  humblest,  you 
embrutalize  yet  by  neglect,  by 
leaving  them  iu  their  leisure  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  o^^^^  wild 
and    often    inhuman    passions. 
Yet  in  this  manner  was  the  sail- 
or of  Fielding's  and  of  a  much 
later  dav  treated.     In  this  age 
we  do  not  flog,  but  to  what  de- 
gree is  the  sailor  better  oti'  than  was  the 
tarpaulin  of  Fielding's  time  ?    Jack  goes 
to  sea  in  a  bigger  ship  than  the  old  salt 
sailed  iu,  but  is  his  life  the  securer  for 
that  ■?     Is  his  deckhouse  drier  than  the 
black  old  forecastle,  when  the  freight  of 


iron  or  coal  sinks  the  hull  to  the  wash- 
streak  and  wlion  a  shift  of  cargo  will 
give  a  list  wiiich  there  is  no  virtue  in 
the  axe,  in  this  day  of  metal  shrouds 
and  back-stays,  to  remedy? 

That  the  average  British  merchant 
sailor  was  ever  in  any  contui-y  tlio  ruf- 
tian  Fielding  would  have,  us  believe,  I 
doubt ;  that  he  is  no  ruffian  in  this  at^e, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  worthy  overtaxed 
poor  follow  with  twenty  grievances  he 
is  unable  to  submit  or  obtain  redress 
for  we  all  know.  And  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  the  growth  and  maintenance  of 
what  is  honest  and  virtuous  iu  Jack  was 
duo  to  the  recognition  of  him  as  a  man 
with  human  needs  and  feelings  by  those 
■who  employ  him.  Every  young  fellow 
with  a  taste  for  the  sea  has  read  or  heard 
much  of  the  quality  of  the  food  that  is 
served  out  to  sailors.  This  matter  of 
provisions  is  one  of  the  bitterest  trou- 
bles of  the  seaman.  I  understood  the 
significance  of  it  years  ago  ;  it  was,  as 
it  is,  a  pei'potual  menace  ;  it  involved  a 
ceaseless  threat  of  peril,  mutiny,  blood- 
shed on  the  high  seas  ;  and  with  the 
hope  of  making  the  subject  clear  to  the 
landsman  I  wrote  "  The  Wreck  of  the 


In  the  Forecastle. 

Grosveuor."  In  Great  Britain  at  the 
time  I  am  dictating  this  article,  the 
pressing  marine  question  and  problem 
of  the  hour  is  this  same  subject  of  the 
quality  of  the  provisions  served  out  to 
merchant  sailors.      People   are  begin- 
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u'xuM  to  aj^ree  tlmt  tin-  hiulor  has  Ix'Cii 
poisoiu'd  or  Htarvcd  lony-  euoucj-h,  iuul 
that  it  is  about  time  humanity  or  sfi- 
euci'  ^ave  him  whoh'sonif  food  to  help 
him  thnmj,'h  about  the  hanU-st  toil  a 
man  uiuh  i^oes  in  this  world. 

Steele,  in  the  "Tatler  "  (No.  39),  tells 
us  that  when  Cliarles  II. 's  tleet  was  to 
be  victualled  they  brought  two  sam- 
l)les  of  shii)8'  bread  to  the  king-,  who, 
not  knowinti'  wliieh  to  choose,  threw 
them  to  a  doii-,  and  tlie  pieee  the  beast 
snatched  was  the  bisciiit  the  sailors  g'ot. 
This  may  account  for  the  old  sayinj^ 
that  sailors'  food  is  fit  only  for  a  do^-  ; 
but  in  sad  triith  much  of  the  jirovisions 
that  are  shipped  for  seamen's  use  the 
hungriest  dou:  would  keck  at.  X()thin<i; 
but  a  man  could  live  upon  it.  Nobody 
but  a  sailor  could  chew  it.  I  liojie  to 
live  to  see  this  <>reat  wrong-  put  right. 
For  years  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  arti- 
cles and  novels,  and  done  my  best  to 
accentuate  it  to  the  attention  of  a  peo- 
ple for  whom  maritime  aiiairs  seem  to 
have  no  interest,  though  they  are  the 
g-reatest  naval  jjower  in  the  world  and 
first  of  all  nations  as  owners  and  build- 
ers. 

I  am  asked  to  write  the  truth  about 
the  merchant  sailor,  and  I  must  frankly 
tell  my  yoiing'  readers  whose  leaning 
may  be  toward  the  sea  that,  as  things 
stand,  they  must  look  to  be  ill-fed  if 
they  enter  a  merchantman's  forecastle. 
I  believe  the  American  seaman,  when 
he  is  to  be  found,  is  better  used  in  this 
way  than  the  British  ;  his  scale  of  diet- 
ary is  not  larger  than  ours,  but  the 
food  is  of  better  quality.  His  flour  is 
white  ;  his  biscuit  does  not  wriggle  at 
the  pores ;  his  pork  and  beef  are  sweet. 
There  would  be  little  to  complain  of  if 
sounds  meant  things  ;  if  the  names  in 
a  catalogue  of  forecastle  i^rovisions  ex- 
pressed the  true  nature  of  the  stuff  they 
labelled  or  indicated.  For  example,  in 
1844:,  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Shipowners'  Society  recommended  a 
scale  of  forecastle  eating  that  com- 
prised bread,  l)eef,  pork,  flour,  rice, 
pease,  tea,  sugar,  mustard,  and  vinegar. 
Here  seems  plenty  for  a  poor  man's 
meal.  A  yokel,  bent  on  going  to  sea, 
might  never  have  heard  of  half  of  these 
delicacies  in  his  father's  ill-thatched 
cottage  ;  and  I  believe  no  sailor  would 


complain  if  the  ])ound  and  a  (juarter  of 
beef,  the  jjouinl  and  a  (|uartci-  of  jtork, 
the  half  pound  of  flour,  and  th(-  like 
served  out  <lay  after  day,  were  as  these 
same  things  are  in  butchers'  sliojjs  and 
grocery  stores  ashore. 

But  open  the  average  harness  cask  in 
which  the  meat  is  kept,  and  the  odor  is 
that  of  the  trough  ;  hand  up  a  piece  of 
biscuit  out  of  the  bread-barge  and  let 
it  lie  in  the  sun — the  leaker's  biscuit 
ashore  does  not  crawl  like  tlmt!  01) 
serve  the  dingy  hue  of  this  sample  of 
flour.  Where  grew  the  wheat,  and 
where  revolved  the  mill  by  which  that 
cask  was  tilled  ?  Doubtless  iu  some  of 
the  steam  mail-lines,  the  crews  are  Avell- 
fed  ;  that  is,  the  provisions  served  out 
to  them  are  of  excellent  quality.  This 
is  notably  the  case  in  the  forecastles 
of  some  of  the  Atlantic  liners  and  in 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  f  nion 
Steamship  Comjiany,  where  the  dietary 
scale  besides  beef,  pork,  and  so  forth  as 
above,  includes  fresh  bread,  butter  or 
marmalade,  suet,  molasses,  pickles,  fresh 
potatoes,  raisins,  and  other  articles  cal- 
culated to  kcej)  Jack  content.  But  the 
owner  erf  the  sailing  shij)  will  say  :  "  The 
Union  craft  are  steamers  ;  the  passage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  made 
within  three  weeks  ;  thev  can  veiT  well 
manage  to  give  fresh  potatoes  and  fresh 
meat  also ;  my  ships  are  sometimes 
three  and  sometimes  four  months  be- 
tween port  and  i^ort  without  touching." 
But  my  answer  is,  the  time  occupied  in 
a  voyage  is  no  excuse  for  shipjnng  bad 
forecastle  provisions  to  start  with.  If 
you  carry  passengers  in  your  saloon  or 
cuddy,  yovir  cook  and  steward  contrive 
to  manufacture  a  wholesome  bill  of  fare 
for  them,  meal  after  meal,  though  your 
shii?  be  a  liundred  days  at  sea.  It  is  not 
dogs,  but  men,  who  have  "  signed  on  " 
■udth  you  forward  for  your  round  voy 
age.  You  have  no  right  to  expect  will- 
ingness in  servants  you  starve.  You 
may  point  to  your  tierces  and  your 
hogsheads,  but  the  spirit  of  famine  will 
lurk  in  a  crammed  harness  cask  if  the 
meat  iu  it  stinks. 

This  food-question  is  not  understood 
ashore  becaiise  the  shij^-owners  hold 
up  their  dietary  scales  and  the  jiublic 
read  the  list  and  think  there  is  plenty, 
and  that  Jack   should  be  satisfied.     I 
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have  known   wliiit  it    is  to  work  wlicn  and  drink  than  a  bit  of  ship's  biscuit 

half-starved — to  toil  like  a  very  demon  (wliicli  I,  as  a  boy,  would  ovei'lay  with 

for    life   almost,   famine-stricken  —  but  moist  suiiar),  an<l  a  pannikin  of  2)utrid 

through  no  fault  of  the  cai)tain's.      We  water.     Even  a  sailor  cannot  toil  cheer- 


Man  Overboard — Rescuers  Getting  into  Quarter  Boat. 


were  off  the  Horn,  ice  all  about  us,  a 
mountainous  sea  rolling,  the  galley  lire 
washed  out,  six  hours  of  daylight  iu 
the  tweut^'-four,  and  sails  to  be  bent, 
canvas  to  be  reefed,  all  aloft  to  be 
snugged  by  a  slender  ship's  company 
frozen  to  the  marrow  throughout  an 
eternity  of  howling  icy  blackness — au 
Antarctic  darkness  visible  by  the  ghast- 
ly glare  of  the  frothing  head  of  the 
surge.  All  hands  of  us  worked  through 
such  nights  with  nothing  more  to  eat 


fully  on  an  empty  stomach.  I  have 
knowai  a  watch  riin^-  their  allowance  of 
meat  overboard  as  regulai'ly  as  i)ork 
day  came  round  ;  yet  they  had  to  slave 
like  horses  all  the  same  on  the  Avorse 
than  lenten  fare  of  mouldy  ship's  bread 
and  greasy  tepid  water,  gravelly  with  a 
sort  of  shot,  called  pease  soup.  "When- 
ever I  hear  of  a  crew  brought  ashore, 
charged  with  mutinously  refusing  to 
proceed  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  provisions,  I  recall  my  Cape  Horn 
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v\\M'VH'\u-vA,  I  (Iwcll  upon  my  own  scii- 
siitions  wlu-ii  I  liad  to  work  cnit  ami 
iiwiiy  lumler  than  ii  pitniiiu  or  ii  l)rick- 
lavt'r,  on  a  tiatuU-nt  «li('t  of  sickly  Ins- 
i'uit  and  stale  water  ;  and  with  all  my 
heart  I  pity  the  men,  knowing'  that  iu 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  eomplaint  is  well  founded. 

This  eondition  of  the  life  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  youn<i:  fellow  who 
wants  to  ;^()  to  sea.  I  exa^;jierate  noth- 
in*^.  It  has  been  su^'i^ested  that  the 
rottenness  and  wretchedness  of  the 
forecastle  food  is  mainly  owin<^  to  the 
ill  manner  in  which  it  is  dressed,  and 
thei'e  are  pi-oj^osals  afloat  for  establish- 
ing a  school  of  marine  cookery.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  trained  ship's  cook 
mi^ht  not  mend  nuitters  a  little,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  those  who  are  for  teach- 
ing; peo})le  how  to  cook  for  sailors  at 
sea,  have  but  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  stutt"  their  artists  of  the  galley 
would  be  called  upon  to  boil. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  Victualling  Scale  Avill  satisfy  the 
sailor.  The  forecastle  menu  "  reads  " 
very  well;  but  so  did  the  old  ones. 
Nothing  to  a  hungry  man  sounds  nicer 
than  beef  and  pork  and  pudding.  But 
Oh,  the  beef  of  the  sea !  And  Oh,  the 
puddings  !  Jack's  bill  of  fare  is  now,  it 
seems,  to  run  thus  : 


of  an  undermanned  forecastle  of  which 
perhaps  a  full  half  of  the  men  prove 
themselves,  when  at  sea,  utterly  unfit 
for  their  duties  ignorant  of  the  very 
elements  of  the  vocation,  unable  ta 
steer  or  to  furl,  trustless  when  on  the 
look-out,  absolutely  afraid  some  of 
them  to  go  aloft  I  The  wf)rk  in  a  ship 
thus  manned  obviously  falls  on  the  few 
competent  men  who  get  no  additional 
pay  for  the  extra  duty  impos("d ;  nor 
dare  they  murmur ;  it  is  mutiny  to 
step  aft  even  to  respectfully  protest. 
A  younu'  fellow  on  first  going  to  sea 
should  contrive  at  all  events  to  get 
aboard  a  ship  where  there  are  numbers 
enough  to  comfortably  work  her.  But 
I  fear  he  will  not  easily  find  such  a  ship 
in  an  English  port. 

Tliere  is  now  with  us  a  system  of  fill- 
ing a  deckhouse  or  a  liA-ing-rooin  below 
with  a  number  of  apprentices,  sons  of 
respectable  men  who  bind  their  lads  at 
the  cost  of  a  trifling  premium.  This 
worthily  supersedes  an  old  fraud  that 
was  lai'gely  practised  in  my  time  ;  I 
mean  that  of  taking  lads  into  a  shij:) 
and  calling  them  midshijimen.  Fathers 
paid  heavily  in  premiums  for  each  voy- 
age ;  some  of  the  lines  used  to  charge 
seventy  guineas  for  the  first,  sixty 
guineas  for  the  second,  and  fifty  for 
the  third  voyage.  The  boys  were 
taught  nothing.     I  never  knew  a  cap- 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Supper. 


Sunday Dry  hash,  soft  bread  . 

Monday Irish-stew 

Tuesday  ....  Rice  and  molasses  . .  . 

Wednesday. .  Porridge  and  molasses. 

Thursday  ...  Bread  scowse 

Friday Dry  hash 

Saturday Porridge  and  molasses. 


Coffee,   biscuit,  butter, 
and  marmalade,  daily. 


Sea-pie  and  plum-duff Cold  beef  and  pickles. 

Pea-soup,  pork,  calavances Dry  hash. 

Salt  beef,  potatoes,  plum-duff Cold  meat  and  pickles. 

Sea -pie Potato-stew. 

Pea-soup,  pork,  calavances Cold  pork  and  pickles. 

Preserved  meat,  or  salt  fish  and  potatoes..  Twice  laid  of  fish. 

Salt  beef,  rice  and  molasses Cold  meat  and  pickles. 

Biscuit  and  switchel,  daily.  Tea,  biscuits,  butter,  and 

j       marmalade,  daily. 


Another  trouble  which  bears  heavily 
on  the  British  sailor,  and  which  in  fair- 
ness should  be  sul)mitted  to  the  seafar- 
ing aspirant,  is  undermanning.  Nor  is 
it  undermanning  only  in  the  sense  of  in- 
sufficiency of  numbers  :  ships  are  sent 
to  sea  with  companies  inadequate  to 
the  need  of  their  tonnage,  even  if  all 
hands  of  them  were  able  seamen  of  first- 
rate  C|uality :  but  what  shall  we  think 


tain  to  teach  a  midshiiDman  how  to 
take  sights.  The  lads  were  put  to 
work  upon  all  the  dirty  jobs  of  the 
poop,  such  as  an  able  seaman  would 
refuse  to  touch  ;  they  tended  the  miz- 
zenmast  and  were  a  sort  of  cheap  after- 
guard, having  signed  for  a  shilling  a 
month.  They  were  charged  ten  guineas 
apiece  mess-money,  but  got  nothing  for 
it.     They  obtained  no   other  privilege 
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for  the  heavj'  premiuins  exacted  than 
a  riiiht  to  wear  a  liverj'  designed  by 
the  sliipowner  -with  the  assistance  of 
the  oiittitters. 


1)0  what  it  will.  The  ship-owner  con- 
tradicts this,  and  contends  that  the  pro- 
portion of  forci^^n  seamen  (■iii]>loy('d  is 
ridiculously  small,  about  12.4  per  cent. 


ing  the  Jib. 


This  swindle  is  exploded.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  in  the  advertisements  you 
read  of  "  midshipmen  wanted  for  a  tine 
clipper  shiji  ;  uniform  worn."  But  it 
usually  comes  to  the  lads  l^eing  appren- 
ticed and  clothed  for  about  one-third 
the  amount  they  used  to  charge  to  fill 
a  boy's  chest  with  drill  breeches  and 
bars  of  marine  soap. 

A  young  fellow  in  England  who 
wants  to  go  to  sea  should  undoubtedly 
start  as  an  apprentice.  Indeed,  I  don't 
see  how  he  is  going  to  get  into  the 
forecastle  as  a  sailor  in  any  capacity 
without  previous  experience.  The 
shipping-yards  of  Great  Britain  swarm 
with  respectable  English  seamen  who 
loaf  about  all  day  long  for  weeks,  una- 
ble to  obtain  a  berth.  The  Dutchman 
is  taking  Jack's  place  with  us  ;  YaAvcob 
will  sign  on  for  a  tritlin^-  wa^e,  and 
set  his  teeth  and  choke  his  growl 
over  the  mess  kid,  let  the  scent  of  it 


The  seaman's  parliamentary  represent- 
ative recently  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  British  ^Mercantile 
Marine  was  composed  of  150,000  men, 
of  which  27,000  Avere  foreigners,  exclu- 
sive of  between  20,000  and  80,000  China- 
men and  Lascars,  reducing  the  total  of 
the  British-b(n-n  to  100.000  seamen. 
One  cannot  get  a  propoition  of  12. -l  per 
cent,  out  of  these  statistics.  The  ship- 
owners declare  that  the  foreigners  and 
Lascars  combined  do  not  greatlv  exceed 
50,000  men.  'When  the  Eight  Honor- 
able Joseph  Chamberlain  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  and  the  late 
Thomas  Gray,  C.B.,  as  worthy  and 
kindly  a  gentleman  as  ever  filled  an 
otficial  position.  Avent  closely  into  this 
matter  of  the  nuniber  of  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Merchant  Service  ; 
but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  figures 
they  submitted  with  a  view  to  legisla- 
tion widelv  difi:ered  from  the  statistics 
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which  were  obtained  aud  diligently  cir- 
culated by  representatives  of  the  ship- 
owning  industry.  "What  is  tlie  sailor 
then  to  believe?  But  the  j^oint  really 
comes  to  this :  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
find  plenty  of  "  Dutchmen  "  sailing  un- 
der the  red  Hag  of  Great  Britain  ?  How 
many  of  these  gentry  there  may  be  I  do 
not  know ;  enough,  anyhow,  to  block 
the  road.  They  abound  in  the  forecas- 
tle and  swarm  in  the  shipping  j-ards. 
I  shall  long  remember  a  visit  I  once 
paid  to  the  Shipping  Yard  at  Tower 
Hill ;  I  watched  crew  after  crew  of  for- 
eignei-s  called  in  to  sign  on,  leaving  the 
Englishmen  without  a  shij),  seemingly 
hopeless.  Many  of  these  poor  fellows 
came  about  me  and  explained  their 
grievance.  They  flourished  certificates 
of  good  conduct ;  their  eyes  sparkled 
as  they  raged  against  the  "Dutchman  ;" 
they  nearly  suffocated  me  as  they  pressed 
round,  eager  to  find  one  who  could  un- 
derstand them,  more  eager  yet  to  obtain 
an  exjjonent  and  a  representation.  One 
man,  a  plain,  steady,  respectable  ship's 
carpenter   who   had    served   in    several 


employs  I  was  acquainted  with,  and 
who  showed  me  a  nundjer  of  certificates 
indicating  the  grades  he  had  filled,  as- 
sured me  he  had  been  hanging  about 
that  yard  for  iijDward  of  four  months  ; 
he  had  seen  scores  of  foreigners  called 
in,  but  to  him  never  once  in  that  time 
had  a  berth  in  an}'  capacity  been  offered. 
These  are  facts  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Scrutton  and  others  should  look  into 
l)efore  they  challenge  the  statements  of 
men  who,  "like  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P., 
seek  to  give  expression  to  a  calling  that 
for  centuries  has  been  practicaU}-  voice- 
less on  the  forecastle  side  of  it. 

A  young  apprentice  bound  to  a  re- 
spectable line,  and  despatched  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  a  captain  who  respects 
himself  and  his  calling,  stands,  at  all 
events,  a  professional  chance  :  I  can  say 
no  more.  Every  ship  afloat,  steam  and 
sail,  must  have  a  master  and  mates  ; 
the  young  sailor  should  remember  this, 
work  on,  and  hope  on. 

The  great  British  mail  lines,  such  as 
the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Comjoany, 
the    Union    Steamship    Company,    and 
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others,  demand  that  a  young  fellow 
shall  have  served  in  a  s<iiiarc>-rigged 
ship  before  he  can  be  deemed  suitable 
for  a  post.  This  also  i§  compi'ised  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  for 
obtaining  certificates  of  competency. 
The  system  of  taking  apprentices,  not 
as  formerly  under  the  obligations  of 
the  old  Navigation  Laws,  but  as  now 
practised,  should  be  encouraged.  Young 
fellows  of  good  families  are  going  to 
sea  in  a  branch  of  the  marine  where 
culture,  education,  and  mannei's  are 
w'anted.  Every  lover  ■  of  the  ocean  life 
must  ■wish  to  see  the  purple  -  faced 
swaggerer  of  the  quarter  -  deck,  the 
tyjncal  Blowhard  with  his  fiery  nose 
and  profane  tongue,  swept  over  the 
side,  and  set  ashore  forever.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  sort  of  dog.  I 
never  can  believe  that  the  Merchant 
Service  has  been  degraded  by  tlie  fore- 
castle ;  I  look  aft  when  they  talk  to 
me  of  the  debasement  of  the  red  flag. 
You  don't  expect  a  sea  career  to  pol- 
ish a  man ;  yet  you  find  few  but  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Navy,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  high- 
er tone  than  now  exists  among  the 
masters  and  mates  of  merchant  ships. 
How  much  higher  it  is  than  it  was 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement  made  by  an  eminent  ship- 
owner in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.  "I  get,"  he  said,  "a 
couple  of  hundred  of  ships  that  I  char- 
ter eveiy  year,  and  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  captains,  and  as  a 
sample  I  must  state  that  of  one  hun- 
dred out  of  those  two  hundred  ships 
the  eai^tains  can  hardly  sign  their 
names  to  the  charter-party.  I  ascribe 
the  inferiority  of  the  captains  chiefly 
to  the  poverty  of  the  ship-owners.  You 
must  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  com- 
pelling the  ship-owner  to  pay  double 
the  rate  to  the  captain  that  he  pays 
now,  because  you  will  not  get  an  edu- 
cated man  to  serve  at  a  low  rate.  And 
that  operates  downward,  because  if 
you  have  an  uneducated  and  brutal 
captain  he  makes  his  ship  a  hell  upon 
earth  to  his  crew,  and  you  will  not  get 
a  superior  class  of  seamen  to  serve  on 
board,  and  your  best  seamen  will  be 
doing  what  they  are  now  doing — going 
in  shoals  to  the  United  States." 
Vol.  XIV.— 3 


This  was  said  above  forty  years  ago. 
So  far  ahead  were  the  people  in  the 
United  States  in  the  theory  of  marine 
needs  when  they  had  a  great  shipping 
industry  of  their  own  that  they  were 
training  some  of  the  best  of  the  youtli 
of  their  country  to  the  sea,  and  embel- 
lishing their  white  quarter-decks  with 
seamen  who  were  educated  gentlemen, 
when  we  in  Great  Britain  were  protest- 
ing against  the  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  men  as  to  their  fitness  and  com- 
petency to  take  charge  of  ships.  Tiie 
late  Mr.  Lindsay  has  a  note  on  this 
subject  in  his  excellent  "History  of 
Merchant  Shipping."  "In  my  own 
time,"  he  says,  "I  remember  a  ship- 
owner saying  to  me  that  he  never  would 
have  a  '  scholar  '  in  command  of  any  of 
his  vessels,  because  education  taught 
him  how  to  make  up  false  accounts  and 
the  art  of  cheating ;  while  another 
whom  I  knew  only  retained  one  '  edu- 
cated' master  in  his  service,  because  he 
was  flattered  by  being  invariably  ad- 
dressed by  him  as  '  Mr.  Joseph  Per- 
kins, Esquire.'"  It  was  then  that  the 
Americans  were  submitting  an  example 
which  our  obstinate  pride  rendered  us 
very  slow  to  follow.  A  lad  intended 
ft)r  the  higher  grades  of  the  American 
Merchant  Service  was  sent  to  school 
where  he  was  taught  mathematics, 
navigation,  ship's  husbandry,  and  per- 
haps French ;  he  was  then  bound  to  a 
merchant  in  whose  counting-house  he 
learned  all  about  exchanges  and  other 
such  commercial  knowledge  as  a  ship- 
master should  possess.  He  then  went 
to  sea.  The  American  captain  often 
invested  his  savings  in  his  ship. 
"  Thus,"  says  Lindsay,  "young  men  of 
good  position  and  talent  were  led  to 
enter  the  American  merchant  service, 
and  had  much  greater  inducements 
than  they  Avould  have  had  in  Great 
Britain  to  take  a  zealous  interest  in  the 
economy,  discipline,  and  success  of  the 
ship  they  commanded.  Captains  of  the 
larger  class  of  jjackets  or  merchant 
slii])s,  therefore,  could  not  only  afford 
to  live  as  gentlemen,  but,  if  men  of 
good  character  and  manners  (which 
they  generally  were),  they  were  received 
in  the  best  mercantile  circles  on  shore." 

I  dwell  upon  this  point  because  I  re- 
gard it  as  of  vital  interest  and  signifi- 
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canoe  to  the  Heaiimn.  Wlieu  you  ask 
about  the  every-* lay  life  of  the  iiieichant 
sailor,  when  you  inquire  into  his  pros- 
pet'ts,  labor,  j)leaKures,  a  reference  to  the 
quarter-deek  is  inevitable.  What  sort 
of  eajjtain  commands  V  Is  he  a  f^eutle- 
man,  a  man  of  education,  a  humane 
man,  though  a  sailor  first  of  all  ?  Then 
you  will  find  that  the  every-day  life  of 
the  sailor  who  serves  under  him  is  as 
pleasant,  hearty,  cheerful  a  routine  as 
the  ocean  and  all  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  ocean  will  allow  human  endeavor  to 
contrive.  The  sailor's  comfort  will  be 
regarded,  his  comjilaints  wnsely  iu- 
■  quired  into  and  judiciously  dealt  with  ; 
there  will  be  no  undue  exaction  of  toil 
from  him,  even  in  moments  Avhich  a 
worthless  skipper  might  regard  as  a 
time  of  stress  ;  harmless  indulgences 
will  be  permitted  ;  the  noise  of  the 
fiddle  will  be  constant  in  the  fine 
weather  dog-watch,  the  laugh  in  the 
hour  of  leisure  frequent  and  hearty. 
There  will  be  good  feeling  among  the 
men,  who  will  work  together  as  one, 
with  an  honest,  cordial  rivalry  between 
the  watches.  Ships  filled  with  content- 
ed men  in  charge  of  educated,  humane 
commanders,  have  been  afloat  by  the 
score  ;  some  in  this  age — as  I  am  very 
well  informed — the  winds  continue  to 
blow  to  their  several  destinations.  It 
was  Lord  Colliugwood,  Nelson's  famous 
second  at  Trafalgar,  who,  whenever  he 
heard  of  trouble  and  mutiny  in  a  ship, 
charged  the  captain  with  the  difficulty, 
"It  must  be  the  fault  of  the  officers,"  he 
would  say,  and  investigation  invariably 
proved  him  right. 

The  sailor's  pleasures  at  sea,  as  I 
have  said,  are  few  :  it  is  ashore  that  he 
steps  for  the  dance  and  the  drink,  and 
if  he  is  not  considerably  more  artful 
than  the  folks  who  lay  in  wait  for  him 
his  land  -  going  carouse  is  commonly 
but  a  brief  one.  "Rise  up.  Jack,  let 
John  sit  doAvn  "  is  a  very  old  seaman's 
boarding-house  joke.  "You have  spent 
aU  your  money.  Jack,  so  out  you  go ; 
here  is  John,  new  from  an  eighteen 
months'  vovage.  Let  him  sit."  But 
there  is  one  side  of  the  ocean  Life  that 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  in  it  lies 
the  fascination  of  the  vocation  to  the 
young  and  the  curious.  Its  possibil- 
ities of  adventure  are  unlimited.     Yes, 


even  in  this  ])rosaic  age,  much  that  is 
extraordinarily  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic is  every  day  haj>i)ening  at  sea.  Nor 
are  the  old-fasliioned  hcnToi-sany  longer 
plentiful  Science  has  proved  a  good 
angel  to  Jack ;  she  has  munificently 
equipped  the  captain's  cabin,  enlarged 
the  horizon  of  the  ship's  steward  ;  and, 
however  iU-fed  the  seaman  may  be,  it 
should  be  wholly  the  owner's  fault  if 
ever  the  poor  fellow  perishes  for  want 
of  a  drink  of  water. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the  mer- 
chant sailor  ashore.  The  crimp,  the 
boarding-house,  the  sailor's  home,  the 
"  Midge  "  system,  as  it  is  called,  the  con- 
tract note,  the  penalties  for  failing  to 
join  after  signing  articles,  though  the 
shij)  may  be  overloaded  and  under- 
manned, charged  with  the  menace  of 
death  even  as  she  floats  motionless  on 
the  smooth  stream  of  a  river  ;  these 
and  the  like  are  features  of  the  mer- 
chant sailor's  life  when  he  quits  his 
vessel,  Avhich  I  have  no  space  to  enter 
upon  here.  Enough  that  the  ocean  is 
finding  emi)loyment  for  countless  per- 
sons ;  it  is  a  vocation,  and  its  chances, 
taking  them  all  round,  are  at  least  as 
promising  as  you  find  in  many  of  the 
shore- going  Avalks.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  some,  I  have  also 
heard  of  many,  men  now  in  command 
in  receipt  of  salaries  averaging  from 
£400  to  £800  a  year,  who  have  worked 
their  way  to  the  bridge  or  quarter- 
deck from  the  forecastle  ;  and  they  are 
the  more  trustworthy  as  commanders 
of  ships,  and  the  wiser  and  more  re-" 
spected  as  commanders  of  men,  be- 
cause of  the  rough  and  practical  ex- 
perience they  gained  before  the  mast. 
In  the  English  Army  the  man  who 
rises  from  the  ranks  is  never  much 
loved;  nor  his  good  qualities  appreci- 
ated by  the  privates  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  his  regiment.  It  is 
otherwise  at  sea — at  least  in  the  mer- 
chant service  ;  a  sailor  good  or  bad  ap- 
preciates a  thoroughly  practical  sea- 
man whenever  he  encounters  him.  I 
am  often  asked  by  young  fellows  if  I 
would  advise  them  to  go  to  sea  ;  I  al- 
ways answer  no,  not  if  you  can  get  a 
living  ashore.  Yet,  if  the  seafaring 
yearnings  of  a  lad  prove  unconquer- 
able, he  will  find  an   ocean  career  not 
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without  its  oliiiiiccs  aiul  opportitiiities. 
But  ho  luust  bo  prepared  to  fan;  hard 
and  to  work  hard ;  he  must  be  thrifty 
and  cautious,  and  keej)  his  e^-e  steadily 
liftinf^  in  the  direction  of  the  (piartor- 
deck  ;  he  must  take  his  sailors'  pleas- 
ures ashore  very  warily  indeed  ;  at 
sea  he  must  be  obstinately  observant, 
cheerfully   alert,    heartily    willin<^  ;    he 


must  never  sacrifice  an  opportunity  to 
learn  by  nej^lectin^  to  incjuire  ;  and, 
above  all,  he  must  occupy  his  leisure, 
of  whi(rh  he  will  not  ^et  mudi,  in  rcad- 
in<r  and  furuishin";'  his  mind  in  nauti- 
cal literature  mainly,  though  he  will 
not  err  in  striving  to  obtain  a  view  of 
thinjjjs  outside  the  limited  horizon  of 
his  own  vocation. 


The  High  Water  Mark  Monument,   Gettysburg. 


PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF 

GETTYSBURG. 

By  A.  H.  Nicker  son. 


TWO    VISITS    TO 


THE   FIRST    VISIT, 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  1803, 
the  Second  Corps,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, Genei*al  Hancock  command- 
ing, mai'ched  to  Taney  town,  Md., 
where  it  stacked  arms  and  pre- 
pared to  bivouac  on  the  supposition 
that  its  day's  work  was  done.  The 
men  were  busy  preparing  their  coffee 
when  a  mounted  officer  came  through 
the  camp  at  a  furious  pace.  His  horse 
was  reeking  with  perspiration,  and  both 
horse  and  rider  gave  unmistakable 
e\-idence  that  they  were  the  bearers 
of  portentous  news.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  ominous  messenger 
as  he  dashed  up  to  corps  headquar- 
ters, flung  himself  from  his  saddle,  and 
delivered  a  message  to  the  corps  com- 
mander. Hancock  always  was  the  most 
energetic  and  impetuous  of  generals. 
In  the  execution  of  an  order  he  impart- 
ed his  vigorous  personality  to  every- 
thing and  everybody  about  him,  from 
the  chief  of  staff  to  the  orderly  who 
brought  him  his  horse.  No  one  could 
ever  truthfully  accuse  him  of  failing  to 


do  what  he  was  commanded,  or  of  exe- 
cuting an  order  in  a  lukewarm  or 
slothful  manner.  "When  he  received 
a  command,  he  stood  not  on  the  order 
of  going,  but  went  at  once  with  the 
vim  and  the  elan,  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence, born  of  his  superb  personality, 
his  soldierly  instincts,  and  his  YoyoX  nat- 
ure. It  did  not  seem  to  us  that  a 
minute  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
messenger  arrived  before  we  received 
the  order  to  "  fall  in  ;  "  and  even  while 
our  ranks  were  being  formed,  the  gen- 
eral, with  his  whole  staff,  dashed  out 
upon  the  road  toward  Gettysburg. 
Then  everyone  turned  to  his  neigh- 
bor to  know  what  had  occurred  or 
was  occurring.  The  answer  sped 
through  the  ranks  with  the  speed  and 
shock  of  an  electric  current :  "  The 
battle  is  on  at  Gettysburg ;  General 
Reynolds  has  been  killed ;  General 
Meade  has  ordered  Hancock  to  go  at 
once  to  the  front  and  assume  com- 
mand, I'epz-esenting  him" — the  corps 
to  follow  as  fast  as  its  many  legs  could 
carry  it. 

Our  column  had  not   been  long  en 
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route  when  we  met  an  ambulance  ])ear- 
ing  the  dead  body  of  IteynoldH,  and 
Boon  after  we  were  halted,  drawn  up  in 
line,  and  General  Meade's  field  order  to 
his  army  was  read  at  tlie  head  of  each 
regiment.  While  this  order  did  not 
tell  us  that  forty  centuries  were  look- 
ing down  upon  us,  it  did  call  attention 
to  what  was,  to  us,  of  greater  import : 
The  eyes  of  our  whole  country,  our  na- 
tive land,  were  turned  toward  us  in  the 
expectation  that  in  that  momentous 
hour  we  would  do  our  duty.  Closing 
this  exhortation,  the  order  authorized 
corps  commanders  to  execute  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  any  man  who, 
in  this  crisis,  failed.  The  whole  order 
was  couched  in  excellent  terms  ;  its  ef- 
fect was  admirable,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member an  occasion  when  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  more  thoroughly 
impressed  with  its  grave  responsibil- 
ity, and  so  determined  that  its  friends 
should  not  be  disaj^pointed  in  their 
hopes. 

As  w-e  drew  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
the  overture  to  America's  Waterloo, 
though  still  some  distance  away,  we 
could  see  the  Avreaths  of  smoke  curl- 
ing up  over  the  hills,  and  occasionally 
thex'e  came  to  our  ears  the  dull  roar  of 
the  guns  that  were  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  First  and  the  Eleventh  Cori:)s,  as 
they  fell  back  into  their  new  positions 
on  Cemetery  Hill.  We  were  marching 
at  the  route  step,  without  much  in  the 
way  of  impedimenta,  and  yet,  when  the 
sun  Avent  down,  those  hills  which  w^e 
afterward  learned  were  Little  and  Great 
Round  Top,  seemed  almost  as  far  away 
as  ever  ;  and  it  was  very  late  when  we 
finally  halted,  stacked  arms,  and  laid 
down  for  a  brief  rest.  As  we  had 
made  a  fair  day's  march  previous  to 
the  halt  at  Taiieytown,  we  were  much 
exhausted  and  fell  asleej)  before  ovir 
tii'ed  bodies  had  fairly  touched  the 
ground.  It  did  not  seem  as  though 
our  eyes  were  fully  closed  before  we 
were  aroused,  and  day  had  not  yet 
broken  when  we  moved  down  to  the 
front  and  took  our  position  in  line  of 
battle  with  our  right  resting  on  Cem- 
etei*y  Hill  and  our  left  extending  to- 
ward Round  Top.  Here,  all  day  long 
on  the  2d,  we  supported  our  bat- 
teries and  watched  the  manoeuvres  of 


our  comrades  and  the  enemy  on  our 
left,  until  at  about  four  o'clock  p.m., 
when  they  joined  in  the  series  of 
fierce  struggles  in  front  of  Round  Top, 
now  knowai  as  the  "  Peach  Orchard," 
"Devil's  Den,"  etc. 

It  was  growing  dark  when,  just  be- 
fore Early  made  his  assault  ui)on  the 
Cemetery  Hill  front,  an  order  came  for 
my  regiment  to  go  down  to  the  ex- 
treme front,  deploy  two  companies  as 
skirmishers,  and  sujjport  them  with  the 
other  eight  companies  to  be  posted 
along  the  Emittsburg  road.  My  com- 
pany was  one  of  those  selected  for  the 
advance  line,  and  being  the  senior  offi- 
cer in  rank,  I  was  placed  in  command. 

The  companies  we  were  to  relieve 
had  already  been  pressed  back  some 
distance  by  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
enemy,  so  that  we  had  a  sharp  fight  to 
recover  the  ground  we  Avere  directed  to 
occupy.  The  struggle  for  this  position 
was  all  the  moi'e  fierce  because  Early's 
assaulting  column  was  just  then  mov- 
ing upon  Cemeterj'  Hill,  in  our  imme- 
diate right  rear.  At  the  precise  moment 
when  we  recovered  this  position,  we 
heard  the  cheers  of  the  rest  of  our 
comrades  of  the  old  brigade,  as  they 
hurled  Early  and  his  "  tigers "  back 
from  their  fierce  onslaught  upon  the 
salient  point  of  our  whole  line — Ceme- 
tery Hill.  From  this  time  forward, 
slacking  a  little  with  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  but  renewed  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  dawn,  the  skirmishing  on  our  line 
was  continuous  until  at  one  p.m.  the 
next  day,  when  it  found  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  charge  of  Pickett's  assault- 
ing column.  How  those  veteran  sol- 
diers swept  up  to  and  well-nigh  pen- 
etrated the  main  Union  line  of  battle, 
still  farther  back  than  was  my  sup- 
port ;  how  they  were  grappled  with 
in  front,  while  we  hung  upon  their 
flanks,  until,  in  one  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts  of  the  war,  they  were  hurled 
back,  let  us  hope  forever,  has  often 
been  told  in  speech,  song,  and  stoiy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  personal  as  well 
as  State  pride,  that  the  detailed  maps  of 
the  battle  show  that  the  Eighth  Ohio 
occupied  the  post  of  honor  on  this  oc- 
casion, on  the  extreme  front  line  and 
far  in  advance  of  the  spot  now  known  as 
"  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Rebellion." 
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Duriiigthe  latter  part  of  this  strup:<jcle 
I  was  hnra  de  combat  and  lyin<^  on  the 
hi'^li  ^Tound,  not  far  from  the  spot  ori- 
ginally dedicated  by  President  Lincoln, 
for  the  battle  monument.  When  Lee's 
batteries  i-eopened  fire  to  cover  tlie  re- 
treat of  Pickett's  l)roken  colnnins,  the 
shells  coming  from  the  rif^ht  rear  and 
front  enfiladed  the  position  and  ap- 
peared to  cover  every  foot  of  f^round. 
Men  l^'ing  near  me  "were  cut  in  two  and 
others  torn  m  pieces  by  the  jasffcd 
missiles.  I  thought  a  change  of  loca- 
tion, no  matter  how  slight,  might  take 
me  out  of  their  immediate  range.  Cer- 
tainly it  could  not  be  worse,  so  I 
dragged  myself  a  short  distance  only  to 
find  that  I  was  in  a  worse  place,  if  pos- 
sible, than  where  I  had  been.  Then,  by 
a  supreme  eftbrt,  for  I  had  been  shot 
through  one  arm  and  through  the  lungs, 
I  sti'uggled  to  my  feet  and  started  to 
run.  I  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
the  blood  gushed  from  my  mouth  in  a 
torrent,  and  I  fainted  and  fell. 

When  consciousness  returned,  an  am- 
bulance attendant  was  bathing  my  face, 
and  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  ej-es  he, 
with  the  aid  of  the  driver,  placed  me  in 
his  ambulance.  Even  while  they  Avere 
doing  this  a  conical  shell  went  crash- 
ing through  one  of  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle.  The  driver  very  properl}'  did 
not  wait  to  see  whether  his  wheel  could 
hold  together,  or  if  the  shell  exjjloded, 
but  went  tearing  over  the  fields  at  full 
speed.  The  ground  was  awfully  rough 
and  covered  with  debri.%  but  he  turned 
out  for  nothing.  There  wei-e  two  of  us 
in  the  ambulance,  but  how  Ave  remained 
there  is,  to  this  dav,  a  mvstery  to  me. 
In  the  mad  fury  of  that  drive  we  were 
dashed  against  each  other  until  the  aw- 
ful torture  made  us  both  unconscious. 
In  this  comparatively  happy  state  we 
remained  until  the  nurses,  at  the  barn 
■where  we  next  found  ourselves,  reAnved 
us  with  brandy.  Here  I  found  that  the 
attending  surgeon  was  an  old  friend 
from  my  native  State,  and  I  felt  that  he 
Avould  not  hide  the  truth  of  my  condi- 
tion from  me.  When  he  came  to  exam- 
ine me,  I  remarked  that  it  looked  very 
badly  for  me. 

"Vei-y  badly,"  said  he,  "  sententious- 
ly  ;  as  his  hand  came  to  the  great  jag- 
ged hole  made  by  the  bullet  in  its  exit. 


"  You  know,"  said  I,  "  I  am  not  afraid 
to  hear  the  AAorst  ;  is  there  any  hf)pe 
for  me,  doctor  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  very  kindly,  as  he 
patted  me  gently  on  the  forehead,  and 
looked  away  ;  "  no,  my  boy,  none  Avhat- 
ever. 

And  3'et  poor  Surgeon  McAbee  is 
many  years  dead,  and  I  am  still  here. 

What  took  us  from  this  barn  hospi- 
tal, AA-hich  was  near  Meade's  headquar- 
ters, I  do  not  knoAA'.  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct remembrance  of  another  ambu- 
lance ride  across  the  fields,  another  jolt- 
ing and  banging,  and  finally  being  laid 
not  too  tenderly  on  the  ground,  Avhere 
there  Avere  no  less  than  two  thousand 
more  companions  in  misery.  Union  and 
Confederate,  and  all  of  the  Avorst  charac- 
ter of  Avounds.  The  location  Avas  in  a 
bend  of  Rock  Creek  ;  the  ground  Avas 
very  low  and  spongy,  and,  in  accoi-dance 
with  the  usual  custom  after  a  heavy  can- 
nonade,  it  commenced  to  rain  soon  after 
we  got  there  and  continued  to  do  so  all 
niglit.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  yet  the  recollection  of  the  hor- 
rors of  tliat  aAvful  night  almost  Avi*ench 
a  groan  from  me  now. 

By  a  strange  piece  of  luck,  one  of  the 
hospital  attendants  had  picked  up  my 
servant,  whom  he  brought  to  me. 
"  Jerry  "  was  a  mite  of  a  fellow  Avhom  it 
would  be  base  slander  to  mention  as  a 
"  colored  "  boy,  for  he  was  the  blackest 
negro  I  ever  saw.  He  was  A'ery  young, 
too,  and  about  as  broad  as  he  was  tall. 
His  duties  had  heretofore  been  confined 
to  blacking  my  shoes  when  in  camp, 
and  carrying  my  haversack  and  rubber 
coat  when  on  the  march.  To  these  lat- 
ter-mentioned articles  he  had  still  chmg, 
so  that  when  it  commenced  to  rain  the 
little  rabber  coat  was  used  to  partially 
cover  me.  It  would  only  cover  a  small 
portion  of  my  person,  but,  inadequate  as 
it  was,  it  was  more  than  many  of  my 
comrades  had.  The  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents,  saturating  the  exposed  por- 
tions of  my  clothing  until,  Avith  the  aid 
of  a  shallow  pool  that  formed  where  I 
lay,  it  permeated  the  whole  and  I  Avas 
thoroughly  drenched.  At  times  I  be- 
came unconscious,  but  recovered  enough 
to  miss  the  little  cover  which  the  rubber 
coat  had  afforded.  Although  it  was 
very  dark,  I  felt  all  around  for  it  and 
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could  not  ima^ne  where  it  had  gone, 
but  ^'one  it  certainly  had.  The  next 
dav  the  mysterv  was  exi)lained.  Little 
Jerry  had  visited  lue  during-  one  of  the 
unconscious  sjxlls  and,  believing'  that  I 
was  dead,  had  constituted  himself  my 
executor  and  sole  administrator,  and  as 
such  had  taken  charge  of  my  effects, 
consistin*^  of  the  haversack  and  the 
aforesaid  i-ubber  coat.  To  add  to  this 
uninterrupted  round  of  pleasure,  tow- 
ard morning-  I  was  seized  with  an  awful 
thirst.  Though  the  rain  was  jjouriug 
down  my  face  and  over  my  now  totally 
unprotected  body,  I  wanted  water  as  I 
had  never  before  wanted  it.  I  called, 
and  called  again  and  again,  but  no  one 
came.  Those  who  were  not  disabled 
were  sleeping  too  soundly  for  one  feeble 
voice  to  awaken  them.  Finally  a  ser- 
geant of  my  regiment,  who  was  lying 
near,  answered  and  said  that  he  would 
try  and  get  some  water  for  me.  I  heard 
him  get  up  and  the  rattling  of  his  can- 
teen, as  he  started  doAvn  to  the  creek 
for  the  coveted  drink,  but  he  did  not 
return.  He  had  been  badly  wounded 
himself,  and  daylight  showed  that  in  his 
effort  to  succor  his  fellow-soldier,  he 
had  fallen  near  the  banks  of  the  stream 
and  there  bled  to  death.  "  Greater  love 
hath  no  man,"  than  was  here  shown  by 
poor  Sergeant  Tracy. 

The  hope  that  had  been  raised  and 
disappointed  seemed  to  make  me  more 
thirsty  than  ever.  A  stream  of  water 
was  boiling,  bubbling,  and  running 
within  my  hearing ;  my  face  and  body 
were  drenched  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as 
though  I  should  die  of  thirst. 

Since  then  I  have  been  on  the  des- 
erts of  Arizona  when  the  mercury 
would  have  registei'ed  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade — had 
there  been  an}'-  such  luxury — and  no 
one  knows  how  much  higher  "in  the 
open ; "  not  a  drop  of  water  within  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  and  so  thirsty 
that  my  tongue  was  swollen  till  I  could 
not  speak  ;  and  yet  the  thirst  endured 
on  that  July  night  at  Gettysburg  lives 
in  my  memory  as  exceeding  in  intensity 
that  of  all  other  occasions. 

At  last  a  blessing,  though  terribly 
disguised,  came  to  my  relief  ;  I  became 
delirious,  unconscious.  The  first  thing 
I   afterward    recalled,  except  the  wild 


phantasmagoria  that  alwaj'B  acconi- 
panies  hours  like  these,  was  when,  on 
the  day  following,  an  old  friend,  a  cap- 
tain in  my  regiment,  lifted  me  out  from 
among  the  dead,  who  had  died  during 
the  night,  and  the  muddy  pool  in 
which  I  had  been  lying. 

Little  Jerry  had  returned  to  camp 
that  morning  and  rejjorted  that  "  De 
captain  done  gone  died  last  night" 
So  my  friend,  -nith  several  other  officers 
of  the  regiment,  had  come  to  try  and 
find  my  body.  Poor  Jerry  !  he  little 
knew  how  nearly  the  carrying  away  of 
the  rubber  coat  came  to  finishing  me, 
and  thus  confirming  his  story. 

Our  visitors  only  remained  with  us 
for  a  very  short  time,  as  the  regiment 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army  was 
already  on  the  march  following  Lee. 
Every  available  man  was  ordered  for- 
ward, and  the  fate  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  -wounded  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  citizen-nurses  who  -were  expected 
to  soon  be  there  to  assist  the  few  sol- 
dier-attendants left  with  us.  Of  course 
no  one  foresaw  that  the  little  stream 
■which  ran  around  us  would  soon  over- 
flow its  banks,  or  doubtless  more  men 
would  have  been  left,  at  least  for  this 
emergency.  As  it  was,  the  stream, 
swollen  to  an  unusual  height,  did 
soon  overflow  its  banks,  and  sweeping 
through  our  dismal  ranks,  drowned 
many  helpless  fellows  before  the  few 
attendants  there  could  get  them  out  of 
the  way. 

The  man  w'ho  was  looking  after  me, 
finding  that  he  could  not,  alone,  carry 
me  to  higher  ground,  cut  some  stakes, 
drove  them  into  the  ground,  placed 
poles  on  them,  and  then  breaking  up 
an  old  barrel,  took  the  staves  and  laid 
them  across  the  poles,  thus  making 
quite  a  comfortable  bunk,  several  feet 
above  the  water.  Upon  this,  after 
great  labor  on  his  jDart,  and  no  little 
anguish  on  my  o-v\ti,  this  faithful  man 
succeeded  in  placing  me  out  of  reach 
of  the  angry  waters  that  swept  through 
our  camp  and  under  my  cot.  The 
overflow  was  probably  not  over  two 
feet  in  depth,  but  to  men  who  could 
not  raise  their  heads,  this,  like  IVIercu- 
tio's  wound,  was  enough — it  sufficed. 
The  few  attendants  there  worked  like 
Trojans,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save 
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all,  Jind  quite  a  numbei*  of  tbc  more 
lulploss  ones  were  tlro^vlle(l  within  the 
range  of  my  limited  vision.  It  was 
some  (lays  before  the  citizens  Lej^an  to 
arrive  on  the  Held  ;  a  delay  that  was 
quite  natural,  iu  view  of  the  confused 
state  of  the  railroads  in  that  vicinity. 
When,  however,  they  commenced  to 
come,  there  was  no  limit  either  iu  the 
number  or  hif!;h  character  of  the  volun- 
teer nurses.  In  accordance  witli  the 
pi'erogative  established  on  the  occasion 
of  sacred  memory,  when  she  was  last 
at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre, 
the  first  volunteer  attendant  I  saw  on 
the  field  of  Gettysbur<^  was  a  woman. 
I  find  that  she  wrote  her  name  iu  my 
diary,  on  July  7,  18G3,  "Miss  Cor- 
nelia Hancock,  New  Salem,  N.  J." 
She  carried  writing  materials,  envel- 
opes, and  postage  stamps,  and  Avi'ote 
letters  to  the  friends  of  those  who 
wei'e  too  desperately  wounded  to  do  so 
themselves.  She  took  down  just  what 
each  wanted  to  say,  without  abridg- 
ment, and  in  this  manner  many  a 
mother,  sister,  and  sweetheart  received 
their  first,  last,  and  only  message  from 
their  loved  ones,  whose  lives  ebbed  out 
ou  this  fatal  field.  It  was  a  thoughtful, 
sensible,  and  delicate  service,  faithfully 
performed.  Soon  there  Avas  no  lack  of 
attendants.  Every  Avalk  iu  life  ap- 
peared to  be  represented.  Some  gen- 
tlemen brought  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  remained  for  weeks  doing 
with  their  own  hands  the  most  disa- 
greeable drudgery-,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  enthiring  other  privations 
with  the  heroism  of  veteran  soldiers. 

The  old  Keystone  State  outdid  her- 
self ;  her  quota  being  filled  thrice  over 
by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
accomplished  men  and  women  within 
her  borders.  One  group  from  Chester 
County  was  composed  entii-ely  of  Quak- 
ers, or  members  of  the  Society  of 
Fi-iends.  They  were  of  the  best  and 
most  reputable  of  that  exceedingly  re- 
spectable county.  I  saw  ladies  of  this 
delegation,  with  their  own  hands,  cook- 
ing delicacies  at  an  open  fire,  where  the 
wind  blew  the  smoke  and  ashes  in  their 
faces  with  the  persistence  proverbial  of 
all  such  out-of-door  cooking;  "  rangres." 
Clergymen  from  all  denominations 
were   there.     They   may,    however,    be 


divided  into  two  classes — those  who  de- 
pended upon  prayer  and  works,  and 
those  who  relied  exclusively  on  ])rayer 
without  works.  The  difi'erence  between 
the  two  will  be  better  understood  by  a 
brief  description  of  the  course  jjursued 
by  one  of  each  class,  who,  during  the 
early  part  of  my  stay,  paid  daily  visits 
to  me.  One  was  a  portly  man,  about 
fifty-five  v-ears  of  age.  He  carried  with 
him  a  large  bible  and  a  hymn-book.  I  do 
not  recall  that  he  ever  brought  anj-thing 
else,  or  even  asked  a  patient  to  take  a 
glass  of  water.  When  he  came  in  he 
asked  me  how  I  felt,  and  if  I  was  pre- 
pared to  die.  Then  he  adjusted  his 
spectacles  and  read  a  chapter  from  his 
bible.  That  finished,  he  selected  what 
seemed  to  be  the  longest  hymn  he 
could  find,  and  in  a  wheezy  voice  sang 
it  all  througli  without  skipping  a  stan- 
za. These  interesting  exercises  were 
then  closed  by  a  lengthy  prayer  in 
which  adAdce  to  the  Creator  was  the 
most  prominent  feature.  He  daily  in- 
flicted this  programme  upon  me  at  a 
time  when  every  breatli  I  drew  Avas  like 
the  thrust  of  a  dozen  daggers,  until  the 
surgeons  finally  found  it  out,  and  then 
they  foi'bade  his  entering  my  tent  at 
all. 

In  striking  contrast  A\ath  this  was 
the  course  pursued  b}-  another  wearer 
of  the  cloth — a  stout,  energetic  man  of 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  As  he 
never  troubled  me  vnth  any  of  the  co- 
nundrums which  others  of  his  profes- 
sion considered  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
pound to  those  of  us  who  were  loitering 
along  ou  the  brink  of  eternity,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  never  came 
into  my  tent  that  he  did  not  do  some- 
thing for  my  comfort.  Without  being 
told,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intuition  of 
what  was  needed,  and  then  otf  came  his 
coat  and  the  thing  was  done.  One  of 
the  many  bad  features  in  my  case  was 
the  utter  distaste  I  had  for  anything  in 
the  way  of  food.  Such  nourishment  as 
I  did  take  was  taken  like  any  other 
medicine,  because  the  surgeons  pre- 
scribed it.  Everyone  who  came  to 
see  me  brought  something  that  they 
thought  might  tempt  the  appetite. 
The  Hon.  and  Colonel  Levi  Maish, 
who    was    himself    convalescing    from 
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wounds  roreivofl  nt  Antietiiiii,  niiido 
Kf'veral  journcvH  from  his  home  at 
York,  l*a.,  to  (iettynhuruf,  to  biing  me 
delicacies  that  would  have  heen  the 
delight  of  an  epicure.  One  corner  of 
the  tent  was  literally  jjacked  with  all 
sorts  of  canned  provasions,  baskets  of 
chamijaf^ne,  native  and  foreif^ni  still 
wines  and  liquors  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
yet  with  the  whimsical  notions  of  a 
sick  man,  I  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  was  uothin'^  in  the  world  I  want- 
ed or  could  eat  except  a  roasted  po- 
tato ;  and  as  it  was  said  that  there  Avas 
not  a  potato  to  be  had  within  miles  of 
our  camp,  of  course  I  wanted  one  more 
than  ever.  I  had  long^  since  ceased  ask- 
ini:f  for  them,  but  when  food  was  men- 
tioned that  simple  vegetable  was  the 
onl}'  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind.  IVty  clerg\nnan  friend  was  locat- 
ed in  the  Second  Division  hosjiital,  some 
distance  from  ours,  which  was  the  Third 
Division,  Second  Corps.  But  he  always 
came  to  see  me  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
I  had  my  tent  flaps  turned  back  so  that 
I  could  watch  for  his  coming.  One  very 
hot  Sunday  nioi'ning  I  caught  sight  of 
him  coming  considerably  earlier  than 
was  his  usual  custom.  His  coat  was 
thrown  across  his  arm,  and  the  persjii- 
ration  was  rolling  down  his  face,  but 
when  he  looked  up  and  saw  me  watch- 
ing his  approach  he  SAVung  a  little  bun- 
dle he  had  tied  in  his  handkerchief,  and 
exclaimed,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy :  "  I've  got  them,  captain,  I've  got 
them !  "  Svire  enough,  he  soon  laid  be- 
fore me  a  dozen  potatoes,  two  of  which 
he  immediately  washed  with  his  0"svn 
hands  and  roasted  in  the  ashes. 

I  saw  Tiffany's  collection  of  diamonds 
at  the  Centennial  of  187G,  and  also  the 
most  notable  display  of  jewels  ever 
made  by  one  person  in  this  country, 
when  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  New 
York  millionaii'e  wore  her  gorgeous 
collection  at  a  Presidential  reception 
in  the  White  House,  not  many  years 
ago  ;  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  dia- 
monds, rubies,  sapphires,  or  pearls  that 
were  at  all  comparable  with  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  that  cluster  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes, brought  to  me  at  Gettysburg, 
on  Sunday  morning,  so  many  years 
ago,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Adams,  of  New 
Sharon,  Me.     He   had   walked   in   the 


broiling  su7i  over  ten  miles  to  gratify- 
an  invalid's  whim. 

Uj)  to  this  time  he  liad  never  held 
any  religious  services  in  my  tent.  So, 
Avhile  he  was  jireparing  another  jiotato 
for  one  of  my  fellow-soldiers,  I  tohl  the 
attendant  that  he  might  give  my  com- 
pliments to  him  and  say  that,  as  it  was 
Sunday  morning,  I  should  be  very  glad, 
if  he  could  spai'e  the  time,  to  have  him 
offer  a  pniyer. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  when  they 
told  him,  and  walking  over  to  my  tent 
he  laid  aside  his  hat  and  knelt  by  my 
rude  bunk.  He  was  still  without  his 
coat,  his  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  and  his 
hands  were  grimy  with  the  ashes  from 
his  potato  roast.  His  throat  was  bare 
of  necdctie,  the  collar  thro^ni  wide  open, 
and  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  broad  forehead ;  but  what  a 
pra^'er  !  Like  his  works  it  was  fervid, 
earnest,  and  aprojios.  Nothing  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  yet  it  ap- 
peared to  be  such  a  short  j^rayer.  A 
wounded  Confederate  soldier  was  lying 
in  one  corner  of  my  tent,  and  kno^s-ing 
what  firm  friends  we  now  were,  our  advo- 
cate at  the  bar  of  God  used  that  circum- 
stance as  the  basis  of  an  appeal  that 
these  two  whilom  enemies,  between 
whom  there  subsisted  no  real  ground 
for  enmity,  might  both  live  to  see  their 
country  at  peace.  It  was  a  grand  ap- 
peal, bearing  malice  toward  none,  and 
charity  for  all.  When  it  was  finished 
and  the  worthy  man  had  gone,  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  reall}'  been  with  one  who 
Avalked  arm  in  arm  with  the  Master, 
and  knew  when  and  how  to  work  as 
well  as  when  and  how  to  pray. 

My  father  had  been  summoned  from 
a  neighboring  State,  and  soon  after  he 
came  an  incident  occurred  that  aptly 
illustrates  the  peculiar  phases  of  this 
war.  He  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  Confederate  soldier  who  was  ly- 
ing in  my  tent,  and  was  careful  to  div- 
ide any  luxury  he  got  for  me  with  him. 
The  man,  though  aj)parently  grateful, 
said  little,  and  I  think  half  susj)ected 
that  my  father  was  not  aware  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Confederate  army.  One 
day,  however,  the  old  gentleman  had 
prepared  a  couple  of  milk-punches,  and 
while  "  Johnnie  "  was  partaking  of  his, 
he   suddenly  asked  him  to  what  regi- 
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ment  he  belonj^ed.  The  patient  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered :  "The  — th  Mississippi." 

"  The  — th  Mississii>pi !  "  echoed  the 
good  Samaritan,  as  he  staggered  and 
nearly  fell  to  the  ground.  "Why,"  said 
he,  "  you  may  be  the  very  man  who  shot 
my  boy  !  "  and  the  tears  sprang  to  his 
eyes  at  the  thought.  In  a  moment 
moi'e  he  had  recovered  his  equanimity, 
and  taking  the  wounded  Confederate 
by  the  hand,  said  :  "  Never  mind,  my 
boy,  pardon  me  for  having  such  an  un- 
welcome thought,  I  am  sure  you  be- 
lieved you  were  doing  yo\ir  duty,  what- 
ever you  did." 

I  was  quite  proud  that,  from  this 
time  on  until  all  the  Confederates  were 
removed  from  among  the  Union  troops 
and  placed  in  a  camp  by  themselves, 
my  father  showed  the  man  even  more 
attention  than  he  did  me,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  demonstrate  that  he  made  no 
difterence  because  he  might  have  "shot 
his  boy." 

While  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  m  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, I  had  become  much  attached  to 
the  adjutant  of  an  Indiana  regiment 
that  belonged  to  our  brigade.  About 
the  time  we  left  the  Peninsula,  in  Aug- 
ust, 18G2,  he  had  resigned  in  a  miff 
about  some  real  or  imagined  slight  in 
the  way  of  promotion,  and  I  had  lost 
sight  of  him.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day's  battle,  as  I  was  about  to 
take  charge  of  my  detachment  for  the 
skirmish  line,  an  officer  rode  up  and 
tajiped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  turned, 
and  there  was  my  old  friend  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  assistant  adjutant-general. 
"We  had  little  time  for  exchange  of 
greetings,  but  he  told  me  he  had  been 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  general 
commanding  a  brigade  in  the  division 
of  my  corps  next  on  our  left.  Just 
then  the  adjutant  announced  that  my 
companies  were  ready,  my  friend  and 
I  shook  hands  ;  he  returned  to  his  di- 
vision, and  I  went  down  to  the  skir- 
mish line.  One  day,  when  the  Reverend 
Adams  was  visiting  me,  he  casually  re- 
marked upon  the  similarity  of  my  case 
with  that  of  another  officer  in  the  Sec- 
ond Division  hospital,  in  whom  he  was 
also  greatly  intex'ested,  and  he  men- 
tioned B 's   name.      I  then  found 


that  my  friend  was  also  so  badly 
wounded  that  it  was  not  thought  pos- 
sible for  him  to  recover.  IVIi-.  Adams 
said  he  was  so  anxious  to  live,  at  least 
until  his  widowed  mothei',  who  had  been 
telegrajihed  for,  came.     I  then  sent  a 

message  to  B ,  that  if  I  was  alive  at 

ten  the  next  morning,  I  would  join  him 
in  a  glass  of  wine,  at  least,  we  could 
each  take  one  at  the  same  moment. 
AVe  continued  this  long-distance  greet- 
ing for  several  mornings,  until  one 
day,  just  before  the  time  for  my  <z:lass 

with  B ,  a  message  came  to  my  fa- 

thei'.  Instead  of  opening  the  bottle  of 
wine  for  me  as  had  been  his  custom,  ho 
came  over  by  my  bunk,  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  my  forehead,  and  looking 
sadly  out  across  the  green  fields  tow- 
ard the  hosjntal  of  the  Second  Divis- 
ion,   he   said  :    "  Poor   Captain   B 

can't  di'ink  with  you  this  morning  ;  he 
is  dead." 

When  I  entered  upon  the  third  week 
of  my  enforced  detention  I  began  to 
have  a  great  longing  to  be  removed  to 
my  native  State.  The  surgeons  held  a 
consultation  and  concluded  that  the 
change  could  not  materially  hasten  or 
delay  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
ine\dtable.  So  they  promised  me  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  the  next  week,  I  was 
still  alive,  they  would  give  their  consent 
to  my  removal. 

The  agents  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion had  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the 
tent  facing  me  a  calendar,  or  scroll, 
underneath  each  date  of  which  were 
inscribed  in  large  type  numbers  of  texts 
or  passages  of  the  Scriptures  sujDposed 
to  be  suited  to  the  reader,  the  time,  and 
place.  Immediately  on  the  doctors 
gi\-ing  me  the  above-mentioned  prom- 
ise, this  calendar  assumed  an  interest 
which  no  other  calendar,  before  or  since, 
has  ever  attained.  From  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock  each  night  I  do  not  think  that 
five  minutes  were  allowed  to  pass  with- 
oiit  my  asking  whoever  was  attending 
me,  the  hour  ;  and  before  the  words  an- 
nouncing the  departure  of  the  old  day 
were  fairly  out  of  his  mouth  I  begged 
him  to  "  please  turn  doAVu  that  date." 

Finally,  on  the  last  of  the  month,  two 
attendants  placed  me  on  a  stretcher, 
and  while  my  father  held  an  umbrella 
over  me  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  mid- 
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summer  sun,  thev  carried  me  to  the  vil- 
lage.  On  eutei-inj^  tlie  town  we  pusHfd 
a  larj^e  In-ick  house  that  stood  Hush 
with  the  sidewalk,  alon^  which  was  a 
row  of  bi-autiful  inaph-s.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  thick  folia^'e  the  stretcher 
bearers  set  me  down  for  a  few  minutes' 
rest.  The  little  i)roc;ession  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  occupants  of  the 
house,  and  a  younj^  lady,  accosting  my 
father  from  one  of  the  upjier  windows, 
asked  if  I  Avould  not  like  a  luncheon. 
The  offer  was  made  in  such  sympathetic 
tones  that  I  felt  a  refusal  woiild  cause 
actual  ])ain  to  tlie  lady  tendering  the 
hospitality,  so  I  accejited. 

While  the  dainty  little  spread  was 
being  prepared,  the  windows  of  the 
lower  story,  or  jjarlor,  were  thrown 
open,  another  exceedingly  attractive 
young  lady  appeared,  and  I  had  the  first 
chat  with  a  lady,  in  a  real  house,  I  had 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  for  many  a 
weary  month.  When  I  had  finished  so 
much  of  the  delicious  repast  as  I  was 
able  to  do,  we  exchanged  visiting  cards, 
and  the  young  ladies  presented  me  A\'ith 
an  exquisite  national  flag  about  two 
inches  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in 
width.  I  still  retain  this  little  emblem 
among  the  most  cherished  mementos 
of  my  first  visit  to  Gettysburg. 


THE    SECOND    VISIT. 

In  the  November  succeeding  my  first 
visit  to  Gettysburg,  I  was  in  the  Na- 
tional capital,  partly  convalescent  but 
stdl  not  permitted  to  rejoin  my  regi- 
ment. While  awaiting  a  decision  of  the 
surgeons  in  my  case,  the  ceremonies 
that  were  to  take  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  proposed  monii- 
ment  were  aniiounced,  and  I  resolved  to 
be  present.  On  my  way  over,  a  friend 
of  mine  serving  on  the  staff  of  General 
Tyler,  at  Baltimore,  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Dowell, joined  me,  and  just  at  dusk  we 
reached  Hanover  Junction,  the  station 
where  we  were  to  change  for  the  train 
that  would  take  us  to  Gettysburg. 
When  our  train  stopped  we  imme- 
diately boarded  another  that  was  stand- 
ing on  the  Gettysburg  track.  We  had 
barely  gotten  inside  when  a  guard  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  each  car  to 


prevent  outsiders  from  crowding  into 
it,  as  it  was  a  special  train  carrying 
the  governors  of  tlie  several  States  \\ho 
were  the  guests  of  Governor  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Being  locked  in,  as  it 
were,  we  concluded  not  to  try  to  break 
out,  and  proceeded  to  find  the  delega- 
tion from  our  native  State,  Ohio.  ]Mc- 
Dowell  went  toward  the  head  of  the 
train  and  I  toward  the  rear.  In  the 
first  car  I  entered  I  saw  Governor  Todd, 
while  near  him  were  ex-Governor  Deii- 
nison  and  the  Governor-elect,  Brough. 
Thinking,  perhaj^s,  I  might  know  some 
of  his  staff'  or  retinue,  I  asked  where  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation  were. 
He  pointed  to  a  group  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  car,  which  upon  joining,  I 
found  to  contain  several  old  acquaint- 
ances and  one  general  officer,  whom  I 
had  known  as  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio,  and  who,  when  promoted,  had 
afterward  commanded  our  brigade, 
General  John  S.  Mason,  now  a  retired 
officer  of  the  regular  army.  He  knew 
the  circumstances  attending  my  former 
visit  to  Gettysl)urg,  and  insisted  upon 
presenting  me  to  the  governor,  al- 
though I  said  I  had  just  spoken  with 
him. 

In  introducing  me,  the  general  told 
the  governor  that  I  had  a  better  right 
to  be  there  than  any  of  them,  with  many 
other  equally  flattering  things  which  a 
soldier  most  likes  to  hear  of  himself. 
The  governor  then  told  me  that  he 
would  like  to  arrange  it  so  that  I  could 
see  and  hear  everything  that  transpired 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and  that 
he  could  best  insure  that  if  I  and  my 
friend  were  to  accept  the  positions  of 
aides-de-camp  on  his  staff",  which  he 
then  tendered.  Of  course  we  grate- 
fully accepted  the  proffered  honor. 
The  governor  further  informed  us  that 
although  he  had  sent  an  agent  ahead 
to  secure  accommodations  for  himself 
and  staff,  the  latter  had  so  increased  in 
numbers  since  he  started  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  all  would  have 
"  dowTiy  pillows  "  to  rest  upon,  but  as 
we  were  soldiers  he  presumed  we  would 
not  be  troubled  on  that  score. 

Remembering  my  hosts  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  former  visit,  and  reh'ing 
somewhat  upon  their  hospitality,  I 
assured  the   governor  that  we   should 
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not  only  be  able  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves, but  possibly,  if  his  quarters 
were  overcrowded,  we  mi^ht  be  able 
to  find  shelter  for  some  of  the  other 
members  of  his  party. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  station, 
thoufj^h  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at 
nifjht,  I  took  McDowell  and  sought 
out  the  residence  of  my  hosts  of  the 
previous  July.  Nearly  everyone  in  the 
village  was  up,  their  houses  illuminated 
and  open  in  anticipation  of  their  being 
called  upon  to  entertain  the  immense 
crowds  of  incoming  visitors.  We  found 
the  house  of  my  former  hostesses  open 
like  the  I'est,  and  upon  my  making  my- 
self kno^^^l  (for  it  must  be  remembered 
they  had  never  seen  me  except  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  I  had  laid  upon  the 
stretcher  in  front  of  their  house)  we 
were  most  cordially  received.  They 
could  accommodate  us,  and  if  we 
chose,  two  more  ;  an  oifer  we  accept- 
ed, and  going  back  to  the  hotel  we 
relieved  the  Governor  of  two  of  his 
party,  Geoi-ge  A.  Benedict,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Cleveland  Herald, 
and  Mr.  Clapp,  of  the  Buti'alo  Express. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  gave  interest- 
ing accounts  in  their  papers  of  their 
hostesses  and  their  historic  home, 
which  bore  the  bullet  marks  of  the 
strife  that  had  raged  around  it. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  on  the 
follo^^-ing  day,  November  19,  1863,  I 
liad  a  seat  on  the  platform  -o-ithin  a 
few  feet  of  the  speakers,  and  could  hear 
not  only  every  word,  but  could  mark 
every  expi'ession  on  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica's most  polished  orator,  Edward 
Everett,  as  he  delivered  that  masterly 
oration,  and  could  see  every  lineament 
in  the  sad,  earnest  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  he  pronounced  his  immortal  "Ded- 
ication." 

Ml-.  Everett's  personality  was  pro- 
foundly impressive.  He  was  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  tall,  portly,  and  faultless- 
ly dressed.  Like  many  others  of  his 
time  he  wore  an  evening  suit,  the  coat 
of  Avhich  disjilayed  his  figure  to  advan- 
tage. Crowning  all  was  that  massive 
head  covered  vath  snow-white  hair, 
which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
great  dark  eyes  that  flashed  from  out 
clear-cut,  classic  features  that  were 
innocent  of  tlae  semblance  of  beard  or 


mustache.  I  have  not  seen  nor  read 
the  oration  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  yet  many  of  his  periods  were  at 
that  time  so  impressed  iipon  my 
memory  that  I  cannot  forget  them. 
In  closing  one  of  them  ho  said : 
"Standing  on  these  heights;  looking 
on  these  scenes  ; "  here  he  turned  and 
looked,  first  at  Round  Toji  on  tlie  left 
and  then  at  Wolf's  and  Cidp's  Hills  on 
the  right,  at  the  same  time  raising 
both  hands  slowly  and  impressively  as 
high  as  he  could,  as  if  reaching  towai'd 
the  heavens  for  inspiration — "I  feel 
how  utterly  inadequate  words  are  to 
express  the  emotions  that  are  swell- 
ing in  my  heart !  "  Toward  the  end  of 
the  sentence  great  tears  suffused  his 
eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  his 
hands  fell  as  if  in  utter  helplessness. 

It  was  certainly  a  grand  oration ; 
and  when  finished  it  seemed  as  though 
the  subject  had  been  exhausted  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln arose  in  obedience  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  President  would 
now  pronounce  the  dedication,  every- 
one felt  sorry  for  him.  To  say  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  arose,  can  only  be  apj^re- 
ciated  by  those  who  have  been  near 
him  when  he  got  up  to  speak  ;  but  he 
had  never  before  seemed  to  me  to  be 
so  tall  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  He 
appeared  to  continiie  to  arise  as  it 
were,  until  when  he  finally  stood  up  I 
thought  that  he  was  the  tallest  and 
most  awkward  man  I  had  ever  seen. 

There  has  been  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  those  who  wei'e 
present,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
any  notes  of  this,  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  life.  ]\Iy  own 
impressions,  whether  correct  or  not, 
were  received  then,  and  have  never 
since  been  changed  by  anything  I  have 
seen  or  heard  on  the  subject.  I  think 
he  had  a  card  or  a  strip  of  paper  the 
size  of  a  visiting  card  in  his  hand.  He 
did  not,  however,  look  at  or  refer  to  it 
in  any  way.  Others,  too,  have  differed 
as  to  the  immediate  effect  of  his  re- 
marks. In  this,  jilso,  I  give  the  im- 
pressions received  at  the  time,  which 
were  also  identical  with  those  of  all 
with  whom  I  spoke.  I  thought  then, 
and   stUl   think,    it   was   the   shortest, 
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<;nuuleHt  speech,  oration,  sermon,  or 
what  you  please  to  call  it,  to  which  I 
ever  li^st<•ne(l.  It  was  the  wliole  matter 
in  a  nutshell,  deliveretl  distinctly  and 
impressively,  so  that  all  in  that  vast 
concourse  could  hear  liim.  My  own 
emotions  may  perhaps  be  imaj^iued 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was 
facing  the  spot  where  only  a  short 
time  before  Ave  had  had  our  death- 
grapple  with  Pickett's  men,  and  he 
stood  almost  immediately  over  the 
place  whcie  I  had  lain  and  seen  my 
comrades  torn  in  fragments  by  the 
enemy's  cannon-balls. 

Think,  if  you  please,  how  these  words 
fell  upon  my  ears  :  " .  .  .  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hallow  this  gi'ound. 
The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above   our  power   to   add   or  detract. 


The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  .sa//  here,  Ijut  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

If  at  that  moment  the  Supreme 
Being  had  apj^eared  with  an  offer  to 
undo  my  past  life  ;  give  back  to  me  a 
sound  body,  free  from  the  remembrance 
even  of  sufferings  past,  and  the  immi- 
nence of  those  that  must  necessarily 
embitter  all  the  years  to  come,  I  should 
have  indignantly  si)urned  the  offer, 
such  was  the  effect  u2)on  me  of  this 
immortal  "Dedication."  And  even 
now,  when  the  deeds  performed  on 
that  field  are  rapidly  becoming  tradi- 
tions, the  mention  of  which  requires 
an  apology ;  when  the  brilliant  hopes 
of  the  living  actors  in  the  tragedy  have 
become  faded  disappointments ;  their 
promised  rewards  turned  to  dead-sea 
fruits  ;  when  they  have  nothing  to 
show  for  them  but  maimed  and  shat- 
tered bodies,  meaningless  titles,  and 
empty  honors,  there  is  still  comfort  for 
them  in  the  great  Martyr's  prophecy, 
that  history  will  not  forget  to  record 
what  they  did  in  the  way  of  lieroic 
achievement  upon  the  battle-field  of 
Gettysburg, 
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By  Anna  C.  B racket t. 


She  drank  from  out  her  curving  palms 

A  draught  she  covild  not  see  ; 
Full  filled  they  were  and  running   o'er. 
There  had  been  space  for  not  one  more- 
Full  filled  with  kisses  three. 


A  lover's  kisses,  newly  pressed 

On  soft  palms,  tenderly  ; 
With  thirsty  lips  she  eager  quaffed, 
And  smiled,  until  for  joy  she  laughed 

Through  tears,  and  could  not  see. 


FOREGROUND   AND   VISTA   AT 
THE   FAIR. 

By  W.  Hamiltoji  Gibson. 

IlHSTRATIONS     BV    the     AlTHOR. 

Y  the  time  this  brief  sketch   shall  have   appeared 
in  print  the  ■world's    o-reatest   international  fair 
Avill  have  thrown  oj^en  its  gates  to  the  inipa- 
c  tient    multitudes,    and    millions    mil    have 

looked  with  rapture  upon  its  impressive 
perspectives  of  palaces  and  enjoyed  their 
treasures.  Even  to  the  great  general  public 
who  are  as  yet  awaiting  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion the  indispensable  outing  at  the  Fair,  its 
surjjassing  architectural  features  are  already  en- 
ticingly familiar.  The  "  White  City  "  is  already  a 
heritage  of  delight  and  insjjiration  to  a  vast  multi- 
tude who  have  spent  their  available  days  beneath 
the  speU  of  its  enchantment. 
It  is  no  small  thing  thus  to  have  j)enetrated  the  veil, 
as  it  were,  as  is  here  actually  done  for  many — to  have 
materialized  a  \ision — to  have  embodied  a  paradise.  The 
"  Heavenly  City,"  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  Avith  gates  of  gold 
and  pearl,  which  in  one  questionable  shape  or  another  hovers  in  the  hopeful, 
faithful  fancy  of  so  many  of  the  sons  of  Adam  will  here  find  a  reahzation,  sup- 
planting or  exalting  the  ideal  which  has  hitherto  not  always  been  to  the  glory  of 
Heaven. 

But  in  thus  pa^dng  tribute  to  the  architect  we  are  perhaps  unconsciously 
crediting  him  with  more  than  his  due  ;  certainly  more  than  he  would  himself 
■claim.  Of  what  avail  were  beautifid  palaces  if  they  could  not  be  seen  ;  and 
how  easilv  might  such  an  assemblage  of  heroic  structures  such  as  these  at  Jack- 
son  Park,  as  in  previous  similar  expositions,  have  been  so  disi:)osed,  with  relation 
to  each  other  and  their  euA^ironment,  as  to  have  completely  lost  not  only  their 
individual  impressiveness  but  the  infinite  advantage  of  their  imposing  ensemble. 

We  traverse  the  winding  lagoon  for  an  hour  in  continual  delight,  every  pass- 
ing moment,  every  quiet  turn  of  our  launch  or  gondola  beneath  arching  bridge 
or  jutting  revetement  opening  up  in  either  direction  new  and  raAishing  vistas  of 
architectual  beauty.  Yet  how  little  have  we  considered  that  the  very  means  of 
our  enjoyment,  the  pure  blue  water-way  upon  which  our  gondola  so  listlessly 
floats,  is  the  crowning  artifice  by  which  the  work  of  the  architect  is  glorified — 
a  very  triumph  and  inspiration  in  the  great  scheme  of  landscape — say  rather 
water-scape — gardening,  which  has  made  this  Columbian  Fair  a  unique  model 
for  all  others  of  its  kind.  I  think  it  is  conceded  by  the  architects  of  the  Fair 
that  in  no  way  are  its  buildings  to  be  seen  to  such  satisfaction  or  full  eftect  as 
from  the  lagoon.  And  it  is  well  to  remember,  if  only  as  an  instnictive  object- 
VoL.  XIV.— 3 
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lesson,  as  we  glide  upon  this  liquid 
street,  liow  nuicli  of  our  present  enjoy- 
ment is  due  to  the  forethought  of  a  su- 
preme design,  which,  even  before  a  sin- 
gle foundation -wall  was  laid,  had  taken 
into  account  the  most  eifective  grouji- 
ing  of  the  architectural  features. 

More  than  this,  too,  how  many  of 
these  fortunate  architects  must  have 
realized  the  r^re  satisfaction  of  having 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  Avhen 
for  the  first  time  they  viewed  their 
works  from  the  vantage  point  afforded 
by  their  collaborator,  the  landscai:)e  ar- 
tist, and  saw  these  superb  creations 
given  back  to  them  in  twofold  beauty 
from  the  clear  mirror  of  the  lagoon.  The 
unique  character  and  important  inno- 
vation of  this  lagoon  feature  may  be 
inferred  when  we  consider  that  we  have 
here  an  Exposition  covering  over  five 
hundred    and   fifty  acres,    comfortably 


A  Cove  in  Wooded  Island. 


filled  to  its  limits  with  the  ample 
buildings,  and  yet  no  vehicles  are 
to  be  allowed  within  its  enclosure, 
and  none  will  l)e  required.  The 
circuitous  ele-yited  raih'oad  will  of 
course  transjDort  the  multitudes; 
while  by  the  interior  skilfvd  distri- 
bution of  the  water-ways,  ripjiling 
with  gayly  caparisoned  gondolas  by 
the  score,  and  a  hundred  trim  elec- 
tric launches  and  other  equally  pict- 
uresque craft,  every  portion  of  the 
grounds  will  be  easily  accessible.  The 
entire  circuit  on  this  water-course,  from 
ain'  given  point,  will  occupy  nearly  an 
houi".  The  luxurious  tourist  arriving  at 
his  destination  is  invited  at  the  water's 
edge  by  ascending  terraces  of  marble 
steps,  their  balustrades  on  either  side 
ovei-toj^ped  by  picturesque  masses  of 
tropic  and  other  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Huge  bronze-like  agaves  surmount  the 
lofty  marble  urns  ;  cannas,  musas,  cala- 
diums,  in  most  efiective  and  artistic 
grouj)S,  are  dispersed  among  broad 
expanses  of  velvety  sward,  begemmed 
with  parterres  of  brilliant  bloom. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  these  pictu- 
resque settings  of  lawoi  and  garden 
which  everywhere  abound  throughout 
the  grounds  that  we  find  our  fullest 
appreciation  of  the  landscape  art.  In 
the  spell  of  these  imposing  structures, 
towering  above  the  revetement  walls  on 
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each  side  as  we  traverse  the  hijj:()()ii, 
we  had  utterly  ignored  another  feature 
of  its  banks,  or  perhaps  had  our  at- 
tention only  nu)in(!ntarily  invcij^led 
thither  by  the  invitation  of  the  bevy  of 
snowy  ducks  or  ^eese  or  "graceful  swans 
hastening"  from  our  prow,  and  glidin<f 
beneath  the  overhanging^-  boughs  of 
feathery  gray  willows.  Here  indeed  is 
a  haven  for  a  tired  soul,  a  fairy  realm 
whose  modest  charms  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  claims  of  the  over- 
whelming architectural  surroundings. 
But  sooner  or  later  its  restful  refiige 
will  be  discovered  and  welcomed.  How 
many  a  foot -sore  mortal,  weary  from 
the  very  excess  of  enthusiasm,  will 
seek  this  quiet  retirement,  content  for 
the  moment  to  consign  the  architect  to 
the  accessory  place  of  vista  and  hori- 
zon, while  he  roams  and  pries  and  muses 
among  the  labyrinthian  patlis,  fragrant 
bowers,  and  shadowy  glades,  and  along 
the  reedy  flowery  borders  of  this  sylvan 
fairy  island,  which  the  artistic  genius 
of  Olmsted  and  Codman  has  here,  in 
two  short  years,  conjured  up  like  magic 
from  the  muddy,  dreary  marsh. 

Connected   to   the    main  -  land   by  a 


lialf  -  do/en  spans  of  so-called  bridges, 
it  is  readily  accessible  from  any  aj)- 
proach.  It  is  a  realm  of  strange  in- 
consistencies and  sui})rises,  harmonies 
and  i)leasant  discords,  unified  with  the 
rarest  skill.  The  familiar  piirk  or  gar- 
den at  one  moment,  its  curving  walks  en- 
circling more  or  less — generally  less — 
conventional  parterre,  diversified  with 
closely  bedded  mosaic  of  bright  blos- 
soms ;  and  now  a  path  leading  us  be- 
tween high  walls  of  blossom  -  laden 
shnibbery,  skirting  a  rustic  ar])or,  ci 
winding  beneath  the  shade  oi  tall, 
dense  branches  of  trees,  which,  how- 
ever at  home  they  may  ai)pear,  so  won- 
derfully has  tlie  skill  of  the  landscapist 
concealed  his  artifice,  are  still  almost 
as  much  strangers  to  the  soil  as  our- 
selves ;  the  adjustment  and  grouping 
giving  the  complete  illusion  of  nature's 
random  planting. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  thousands  of 
trees  upon  this  "wooded  island" — 
medium -sized  white -oaks  —  are  native 
tenants  of  the  place.  Only  two  years 
ago  isolated  in  the  more  elevated 
dunes  of  a  great  morass,  they  now  find 
themselves   in   strange  company ;    the 
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The  Border  of  the  Lagoon. 

soil  from  the  bed  of  the  lagoou,  having 
levelled  the  former  slopes  about  their 
feet,  is  now  peopled  with  individuals 
as  large  as  themselves.  Many  a  rare 
nook  upon  the  island's  borders  would 
defy  the  critical  sciTitiny  of  the  botanist 
or  artist  to  detect  a  single  tell-tale  evi- 
dence of  artifice.  ^Yould  you  step  from 
the  conventional  park  to  the  wild  gar- 
den in  ten  paces  ?  Follow  me  through 
this  -n-inding  path,  embowered  with  its 


snowy  banks  of  spirtca.  Pry  your  way 
here  beneath  the  branches.  A  few  more 
steps,  and  the  ripples  gleam  through 
the  branches  before  us,  and  we  emerge 
at  the  water's  edge  beneath  a  tangle  of 
willows,  Avhile  a  brood  of  white  ducks, 
distux'bed  at  our  approach,  glide  out 
upon  the  mill-jjond — for  such  indeed  is 
the  irresistible  association  from  the  sur- 
roundings. This  hap -hazard  chaos 
of  willows  and  alders  disarms  all  sus- 
j)icion  of  artificial  planting.  We  al- 
ready anticipate  the  scene  at  the  brink, 
and  as  we  press  our  way  among  the 
j-ielding  oziers,  find  ourselves  listening 
for  the  familiar  "c-r-o-n-k  "  among  the 
spatter-docks. 

In  a  moment  more  we  confront  a 
tiny  cove  bordered  with  sedges  and  tall 
bulrushes,  and  intermingled  gray-green 
willows  and  alders,  while  the  water  be- 
neath is  hidden  by  dense  clumps  of 
lush  pickerel-weed,  luxuriant  in  their 
feathery  spikes  of  azure  bloom.  A  tiny 
si)ortive  frog  leajjs  from  the  border 
nuid,  and  a  dragon  -  fly  darts  past  on 
shimmering  wing. 

It  is  only  as  we  contemplate  the  vista 
across  the  water  that  we  realize  the 
beautiful  deception  as  yonder  beetling 
dome,  in  its  gilded  sjjlendor,  or  sunlit 
palaces  everywhere  gleaming  through 
the  waters  are  brought  to  our  feet  in 
ripples  from  gliding  gondola,  swan,  or 
duck. 

"Was  ever  border-tangle  brushed  by 
mill  -  pond  raft  or  fishing  -  jjunt  more 
wild  or  spontaneous  than  this !  Fore- 
ground and  vista  in  endless  combina- 
tion and  surprise  greet  us  as  we  follow 
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our  course  about  the  shore,  with  Flora's 
own  wild  calendar  from  neck  to  neck. 
Here  a  secluded  harbor,  bristlint>-  with 
arrowheads  and  Avhite  with  its  spires  of 
bloom,  its  sedj^y  banks  allame  with 
cai'dinal  flowers,  whose  scarlet  reflec- 
tions niin<^-le  with  the  snowy  j^iints  from 
the  sunlit  fayade  or  spanf^linf^  flashes 
from  the  ci'vstal  dome  across  the  water. 
Here  we  invade  the  sheltered  retreat 
of  a  bittern  or  small  heron,  which  stalks 
away  with  rutfled  temper  at  our  intru- 
sion. Creepin^^  between  the  neij^hbor- 
ing  bank  of  alders,  we  emerge  upon  a 
sequestered  nook  shut  off  from  the 
main  lag'oon  by  a  small,  straggling' 
islet,  plumy  with  willows  and  sedges, 
the  main  banks  fringed  witli  rushes 
and  burr-marigolds  and  tall  galingales 
that  wave  their  graceful  heads  above  a 
wild  garden  of  blossominj^  blue  flag. 
In  and  out  among  its  willows  beyond, 
the  ever  present  fleet  of  ducks  glides 
among   the  dancing  ripj^les,  or   suoav- 


licpiid  replica.  Attar  of  roses  !  One  such 
inviting  whift"  is  sutiicient.  Leaving  the 
water's  edge  we  return  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  ishuul,  and  are  soon  con- 
fronted bj'  the  wonderful  rose-garden 
wherein  are  assend)led  all  tlie  roses  of 
the  world,  with  their  thousands  of  vari- 
eties. Roses  single  and  double,  pink 
roses,  white  roses,  roses  yellow,  ciini- 
son,  orange,  and  saffron,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  hue  but  blue,  mingling'  their 
beauty  and  their  fragrance  in  an  acre 
of  bloom,  and  sprinkling  the  ground 
in  showers  of  petals  with  everv  breeze. 
The  now  famous  rose-garden  lies  iu 
the  southern  end  of  the  island,  ap- 
proached through  winding  walks,  gar- 
landed Avith  flowery  shrubs  of  every 
habit  and  hue,  of  gx'aceful  blossom- 
burdened  spirteas,  drooping  as  with  a 
weight  of  snow,  or  varied  with  rare 
foliaged  plants  Avhich  vie  with  the 
flowers  in  the  endless  play  of  their 
brilliant   colors.     Through   the    skilful 


An  Aged  Japanese   Dwarf,  One  Hundred  Years  Old — A 
Corner  of  the  Horticultural   Building. 


white  swans  "  float  double — swan  and 
shadow,"  as  in  the  enchanted  vision  of 
"St.  Mary's  Isle." 

As  we  leave  this  beguiling  haunt  the 
air  is  suddenly  bewitched  with  entranc- 
ing perfume,  and  our  fancy  lit  with 
luminous  visions  of  the  Orient  from 
the  great  golden  doorway  which  glows 
through  the  branches  from  the  oppo- 
site brink  and  floods  the  water  with  its 


foresight  and  planning  of  Mr.  John 
Thorpe,  the  custodian  of  this  realm 
dedicated  to  Flora,  the  fair  goddess 
will  crown  him  with  a  new  decora- 
tion of  Avreath  or  laurel  for  every 
week,  from  the  earliest  yellow  glow 
of   May   to    the    bx'illiant    majjles    and 
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thf  tiiml  autuiuiuU  ^lon-  of  the  cliiTS- 
aiitlieiiiuiii. 

Japimii-Hl  Japouica  !  How  contin- 
ually does  the  si)irit  of  the  tlowery 
lanci  hover  here  !  It  is,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly  a  surprise  that  the  aetxial,  familiar 
outlines  of  its  quaint  massive  ga])les 
suddenly  confronts  us,  looking-  down 
above  a  mass  of  the  Mikado's  own 
chn'santhenium,  and  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  transported  toTokio  or  Yoko- 
hama, surrounded  by  a  veritable  epitome 
of  Jajjan,  embracinj^f  all  the  actual  feat- 
ures, floral,  ornamental,  and  utilitarian, 
with  which,  through  the  educational  in- 
fluence of  painted  fan  and  screen  and 
household  <^ods  of  vase  and  kakemono, 
we  have  become  so  pleasantly  familiar. 

The  lon^-,  low-roofed,  wooden  temple 
is  surrounded  from  its  foundation  by  a 


Japanese  Building  on  Wooded  Island. 

characteristic  terraced  garden,  embrac- 
ing many  examples  of  those  "precious 
goods  done  up  in  small  parcels,"  which 
have  always  been  the  particular  fad  of 
the  Japanese  horticulturist — tiny  giants 
of  trees,  so  to  speak,  arranged  in  minia- 


ture parks,  which,  for  the  moment, 
make  the  beholder  seem  to  be  upon  a 
mighty  cliff  or  in  flight  with  the  soar- 
ing falcon,  else  how  could  he  thus  gaze 
down  upon  the  summit  of  such  a  huge, 
lofty  pine  as  this  which  he  now  sees 
beneath  him  !  A  tine  example  of  one 
of  these  arboreal  paradoxes  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Japanese  exhibit  in  the 
Horticultural  Building — an  aged  dwarf 
of  an  arbor  rit<r  [Tlmja)  like  a  gigan- 
tic cedar  of  Lebanon,  which,  while  hav- 
ing all  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
an  actual  age  and  dignity  of  over  one 
hundred  years,  is  still,  with  the  big  vase 
which  it  occupies,  barely  the  height  of 
one's  shoulders. 

In  no  structure  within  the  grounds  is 
the  outAvard  expression  so  sympatheti- 
cally reflective  of  its  architectural  pur- 
pose as  in  the  Fisheries 
Building.  Itself  reflect- 
ed in  the  blue  lagoon, 
in  its  architectural  func- 
tions and  sculptural  or- 
nament, it  in  turn  re- 
flects the  lacustrine  life 
of  the  waters,  which  not 
only  almost  lave  its  foun- 
dation walls  but  actually 
pour  into  its  interior  in 
fountain  and  cascade 
and  gigantic  aquaria. 
As  "we  follow  around 
these  gi'een  translucent 
walls  within,  our  pas- 
sage lit  only  from  the 
diffused  light  transmit- 
ted from  above  the  wa- 
ter, we  can  almost  fancy  our- 
selves walking  on  the  actual  river- 
bed, ogled  by  familiar  forms  of 
sun-fish,  perch,  or  pickerel ;  or  per- 
haps wandering  as  in  a  dream 
among  fair  ocean  caves  abloom  with 
brilliant  sea-anemones,  and  embow- 
ered with  mimic  groves  of  branch- 
ing corals  and  all  manner  of  softly 
swaj'ing  sea  -  weed  —  graceful  crimson 
laminaria  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  resjjondiug  in  serpentine  grace 
to  the  soft  invasion  of  Avaving  fin. 
Rare  living  gems  of  fishes,  very  butter- 
flies of  the  deep,  float  past  flashing  in 
iridescence  Avith  every  subtile  turn  of 
their  jiainted  bodies.  Star-fish,  at  first 
apparently  stationary,  as  though  in  mid- 
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l)jihistraile  -  poitiil  and  pillar. 
capital,   entablature  and   aich 
and  panel — everywhere  Keuli)t- 
ured  with  ornaments  whose 
themes    are    drawn    from 
the    subaqueous    life    to 
which   the    Imildinf^-    is 
dedicated.     The  verv  bal- 
con}'  upon  which  we  lean 
is    supported    by    col- 
umns conij)osed   of 
four     infjeniously 
and    jiracefully    in- 
terlocked dol2)hins. 
while  the  pillars  on 
ri^rht  and    left   and 
throu<j;hout  the  en- 
tire   exterior    su<;- 
gest    curious    geo- 
metric    fossils 
from  the  deejjs. 
Here    a    spiral 
procession  of 


Elkhorn  Fern,  a  Suggestion  for  an  Archi 
tect— In  the  Australian  Exhibit,  Horti 
cultural  Hall. 


water,  glide  across  the  illusive 
plane  of  glass,  with  their  thou- 
sand friugy  discs  of  feet. 
Strange  crabs  and  mollusks  and 
bivalves  sport  on  the  pebbly 
bottoms,  and  portentous  mon- 
sters, with  great  gaping  mouths, 
threaten  us  as  they  emerge  from  their 
nebulous  obscurity  and  steal  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  our  faces. 

All  of  its  interior  ichthyological  feat- 
ures might  have  been  anticipated  even 
at  the  threshold  of  the  building,  with 
its  rich  and  effective  portals,  where  so 
many  of  these  very  forms  are  seen  pet- 
rified in  surface  ornament.  The  biiild- 
ing  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
central  stiiicture  with  two  octagonal 
annexes,  each  with  its  ovni  beautiful  por- 
tal, and  connected  to  the  main  edifice 
by  curved  colonnades,  with  arch  and 


huge  toads,  whose  uncoirth  shapes  thus 
embodied  in  conventional  ornament  are 
singularly  agreeable  and  effective.  Each 
successive  pillar  is  a  study  alike  for  the 
naturalist  or  designer  —  here  a  sinu- 
ous procession  of  river-horses  (hippo- 
campus), the  incurved  tail  forming  a  vo- 
lute repeated  with  jileasant  effect  in  the 
si)iral  bands  of  ornament.  Accommo- 
dating star-fishes  embrace  their  resjiec- 
tive  pillars,  touching  points  in  geometric 


The  Edge  of  the  Rose  Garden,  Wooded  Island. 

'  design.     Here  are  eels  aiul  fishes  mean- 

dering among  Imlrushes  and  arrow- 
heads. Lizards,  crabs,  and  turtles,  each 
combine  in  effective  ornament  al)ont  their  partic- 
ular columns,  which  are  siirmounted  bv  capitals 
of  even  greater  ingenuity  and  effectiveness  of 
design,  perhaps  because  less  geometric.  Gaping 
frogs  leaping  among  water-weeds  ;  lobsters  cap- 
tive and  sprawling  in  their  -svicker  "  pots  ;  "  fishes 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  nets,  or  engaged 
in  mortal  combat,  their  gaping  mouths  finely  utilized 
in  effective  jioints  of  shadow — the  modelling  of  each 
and  all  suggests  the  perfection  of  a  cast  from  nature. 
To  those  who  look  for  a  happy  blending  of  architect- 
ural puii^ose  and  hannonious  ornament,  this  building 
will  be  a  welcome  innovation.  To  the  naturalist  or  the 
idler  in  quest  of  the  mere  picturesque,  the  Fisheries  Build- 
ing with  its  wandering  fa9ade  and  colonnade,  its  roof  of 
ruddy  tiles  and  almost  Mooresque  richness  of  sui-face  orna- 
ment in  high  relief,  will  be  found  well  worth  careful  study. 
How  many  are  the  obvious  natural  themes  yet  awaiting  their  sculptured 
memorial  in  tli^  temple  of  architecture.  Must  the  classical  and  testy  acanthus 
forever  guard  that  exalted  basket  unchallenged,  and  the  antique,  indeed  al- 
most palteontologic  lotus  forever  keep  us  oblivious  to  the  abounding  wealth  of 
natural  suggestion  of  even  surj^assing  opportunity?  What  a  rare  suggestion 
for  a  national  architectural  theme,  for  instance,  has  nature  thus  far  wasted  on 
the  wilderness  in  that  elk-horn  fern  of  Australia,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  arboreal  exhibit  of  that  land  of  trojjic  contradic- 
tions and  zoological  anomalies.  Where  can  thei'e  be  found  another  such  ready- 
made  and  graceful  model  for  a  massive  capital  ? 

Had  this  remarkable  plant  chanced  to  have  been  a  native  of  ancient  Egj^t  or 
Rome  or  Greece,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  its  having  escaped  being  im- 
mortalized in  stone.  Will  the  future  national  architecture  of  Australia  ever 
embody  its  opportunities  ?     Here  is  a  veritable  capital  of  clustered  fern-forms. 
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A   Bit  of  the  Caiifornian 
Building. 


springinof  in  graceful 
relief   from  a   solid 
sculptured  base.    lu  some 
of  the  examples  shoAvn  it 
simply  surrounds   the 
•.'  trunk  upon  which  it  is  a 

'^  parasite,    and    in    others, 

the  architectural  suggestion  is  height- 
ened by  the  cluster  appearing  at  the 
summit  of  its  pillar,  the  dead  con- 
tinuation of  the  trunk  above  having 
fallen. 

Superlative  anticipation  of  our  hopes 
is  often  disastrous  to  their  full  reahza- 
tion.  But  no  such  danger  awaits  the 
visitor  to  the  Columbian  fair.  The 
most  extreme  glorification  of  this  su- 
pei'b  achievement  at  Chicago  still  leaves 
us  the  superlative  of  actual  experience. 

Dull  indeed  must  be  the  intelligence 


which  faUs  to  respond  to  the  vision  of 
beauty  which  the  genius  of  architect- 
ure has  here  created.  ^Vhatever  ol)liv- 
ion  may  await  the  other  features  of  the 
Exposition,  the  fame  of  the  ai-chitect  is 
secure.  Even  though  in  their  substance 
his  creations  here  are  but  as  the  flowers 
of  a  day,  to  be  cut  down  ere  the  coming 
of  winter,  their  veiy  evanescence  consti- 
tutes their  most  abiding  charm. 

Though  we  may  spend  weeks  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  unexampled  treas- 
ures within  these  walls,  confusion  wiU 
at  length  claim  most  of  our  minor  rem- 
iniscences and  the  winnowing  process 
of  the  years  will  at  last  leave  few  to- 
kens. But  the  glamour  of  this  celestial 
citj'-,  this  tlirong  of  ethereal  palaces 
hovering  between  sky  and  sky,  buoyant 
as  uplifting  archangel  wings  from  dome 
and  pinnacle  and  acroteria — these  will 
abide  to  the  end  of  our  davs. 


Portal  of  the  Fisheries  Building. 


LONELINESS. 
By  John  Kemirick  Bangs. 

O  THOU !  whom  God  in  wisdom  limitless 
Hath  taken  from  me  to  His  realm  unknown, 

About  me  coimtless  myriads  surge  and  press, 
Yet  must  I  wander  in  my  grief  alone. 
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III. 


HORTLY  before  we 
moved  to  the  sea-side 
this  summer,  it  was 
evident  to  me  that 
Josephine  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind 
_  ,  ^.  ,  ,  ^  which  she  hesitated  to 
^^clfr  l^^F  ^I'oach  to  me.  I  sus- 
^^^H™ii^^  pect  that  the  dear  girl 
realized  that  we  had  had 
rather  a  trying  winter  in 
our  new  establishment, 
and  was  accordingly  a  little  nervous  as 
to  Ixow  I  would  receive  a  new  sugges- 
tion, which  was  aimed  directly  at  my 
personal  comfort.  I  had  indeed  found 
the  winter  somewhat  trying  on  account 
of  the  number  of  small  repairs  which 
had  proved  to  be  necessary'.  Most  of 
•the  doors  would  not  open  except  by 
the  application  of  brute  force,  and 
many  of  the  windows  rattled,  so  that 
carijenters  were  in  possession  of  the 
premises  a  total  of  one  hundi'ed  and 
twenty-eight  hours  in  the  course  of 
nine  calendar  months,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  in  hang-dog  silence  to 
Josephine's  sibilant  commentary,  that 
this  was  the  natural  result  of  bujdng 
a  ready  -  made  house.  Still  I  must 
admit  that  on  the  whole  she  behaved 
extraordinarily  well  under  these  trying 
circumstances,  and  said  nothing  more 
tart  than  that,  if  she  ever  were  so 
foolish  as  to  move  again,  she  should 
insist  on  buildijig  a  house  to  suit  her- 
self ;  which  struck  me  as  rather  a 
boomerang  of  a  speech,  seeing  that  it 
implied  a  lurking  doubt  on  her  part 
as  to  whether  she  had  been  wise  in 
moving  at  all.  I  even  came  near  ad- 
mitting to  her  in  consequence  that  I 
was  thankful  we  had  moved,  and  that, 
surface  indications  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, I  was  extremely  happy 
in  my  new  surroundings,  and  egre- 
giously  proud  of  her  taste  and  clever- 
ness in  the  selection  of  wall-papers  and 


upholstery.  I  could  have  truthfully 
added  also  that,  though  a  slippery 
humi)  had  rejilaced  the  cosey  hollow  in 
my  renovated  easy-chair,  I  had  found 
one  of  the  new  chairs  exactly  suited  to 
my  sensibilities,  and  should  be  secretly 
pleased  if  the  old  one  were  to  softly 
and  suddenly  vanish  away  during  our 
absence  at  the  sea- side,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Boojum  of  ditty.  I  have 
really  no  adequate  reason  to  give  why 
I  delayed  to  make  this  amiable  con- 
fession. It  was  the  consciousness, 
however,  that  I  had  it  to  make  which 
promjjted  me  to  help  my  darling  out 
of  her  quandary  when  I  perceived  that 
she  seemed  afraid  to  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den. 

"  It  has  been  very  evident  to  me, 
Josephine,  for  the  last  two  days,  that 
you  are  keeping  back  something.  If 
your  mind  is  really  set  on  altering  the 
tinting  of  the  drawing-room  ceiling,  I 
will  consent  to  have  it  done  while  we 
are  out  of  town." 

"  It  isn't  that  at  all,  Fred.  I  agree 
mth  you  that  we  can't  afford  it  this 
year." 

"Is  it  the  extra  tub  in  the  laundry 
then?" 

"Of  course  it  would  be  very  nice  if 
we  could  have  an  extra  tub.  But  it 
isn't  that." 

"Then  there  is  something?" 

"Yes,"  she  murmured.  "Oh,  Fred, 
I  do  hope,  now  that  the  doctor  has 
ordered  you  to  take  more  exercise,  you 
will  get  one  of  those  prett}-,  strijied 
tennis  suits." 

"Yes,  do,  father  dear,"  exclaimed  my 
eldest  daughter,  who  happened  to  enter 
the  room  at  the  moment  and  overheard 
her  mother's  speech.  "You  would  look 
perfectly  lovely  in  one." 

"  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  for  once 
to  see  you  wear  something  a  little  joy- 
ous," continued  my  wife,  emboldened 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  her  offspring. 

"You  seem  to  forget,  dear,  that  I 
am  a  plain  man,"  I  answered,  though 
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to  tell  the  truth  I  was  asking  myself 
whether  I  was  not  a  trifle  weary  of 
posing-  in  that  sublime  capacity.  Now 
that  I  thought  of  it,  what  was  the 
especial  virtue  of  being  a  plain  citizen  ? 
When  I  came  to  reflect  on  the  mat- 
ter further,  I  realized  that  my  pro- 
gramme for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  to  put  on  a  plain  pepper-and-salt 
suit  of  modest  demeanor  in  the  morn- 
ing, eat  two  plain -boiled  eggs  for 
breakfast,  walk  down  town  in  a  plain 
black  overcoat  to  my  office  in  a  plain- 


The  funereal  dress-clothes  of  commerce  and  convention. 

looking  building,  where  I  pursue  my 
calling  until  it  is  time  to  go  home  and 
doff  my  pepper-and-salt  of  modest  de- 
meanor for  a  plain  suit  of  sables,  the 
funereal  dress  -  clothes  of  commerce 
and  convention.  Even  this  coal-black 
tribute  to  ceremony  has  discredited 
me  -u-ith  some,  who  argue  that  I  am  not 
a  plain  man  because  I  do  not  prefer 
to  dine  in  the  same  old  pepper-and- 
salt.  Vei-ily  the  only  bits  of  warm 
color  in  my  wardrobe  have  been  a 
robin's-egg-blue  necktie,  which  I  have 
never  dared  to  wear  except  once  at  a 
wedding,  and  a  pair  of  pajamas  re- 
served for  very  occasional  jaunts  on 
yachts  and  sleeping-cars.  And  now 
that  I  had  the  doctor's  orders  to  take 


moi'e  exercise,  I  had  been  on  the  point 
of  selecting  an  ordinary,  plain,  pepper- 
and-salt  flannel  shirt,  and  condemning 
one  of  my  oldest  and  plainest  pairs 
of  pepper  -  and  -  salt  trousers  for  the 
purpose. 

And  yet  it  w-as  not  always  so.  I 
I'emember  that  when  I  was  a  young 
fellow  and  a  bachelor  I  used  to  be,  if 
not  a  dandy  exactly,  veiy  particular 
regarding  my  personal  appearance,  and 
that  I  was  willing  to  approach  the 
border  line  of  gaudiness  as  closely  as 
any  of  my  contemporaries.  It  took 
courage  too  then  :  the  youth  who  wore 
down  town  even  a  garden  flower  in  his 
button-hole  was  liable  to  be  suspected 
of  a  lack  of  purpose.  One  got  very 
little  encouragement  at  the  best  in  any 
effort  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  perpetual 
black  tie  and  black  broadcloth  frock- 
coat  of  the  plain  American  citizen,  and 
he  who  chose  not  to  wear  the  garb  of 
the  Republic  not  merely  cut  himself 
oft'  from  the  possibility  of  ever  becom- 
ing President,  but  ran  the  risk  of  be- 
ing I'efused  employment  of  any  kind. 
Naturally,  therefore,  I  began  after  I 
was  married  to  do  pretty  much  as  the 
rest  of  my  fellow-citizens  did,  save  in 
the  matter  of  a  dress-coat  at  dinner, 
which  I  continued  to  don  dail}-  out  of 
respect  to  Josephine's  feelings.  (This 
has  been  one  of  the  few  points  in 
my  beha-vior  upon  which  she  has  ever 
laid  particular  stress,  and  I  thank  her 
here  publicly  for  her  pertinacity.  It 
has  saved  me  from  the  slough  of  utter 
carelessness.)  Barring  the  single  blue 
necktie  and  the  pajamas,  I  drifted  into 
and  have  stuck  to  blacks  and  browns 
and  the  least  ostentatious  cuts  until  my 
own  wife  and  children  have  felt  called 
upon  to  proclaim  me  fusty. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  been  more  or 
less  conscious  for  some  time  of  my  de- 
generation in  this  respect,  but  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  escape  from  a  rut  when 
one  is  middle-aged.  Josephine's  strict- 
ure concerning  the  lack  of  joyousness 
in  my  apparel,  however,  brought  me  up 
standing,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  sei-ved 
not  merely  to  spur  me  to  action,  but  to 
crystallize  a  tissue  of  reflections  which 
had  been  churning  in  my  brain  during 
a  considerable  period.  One  evening  a 
foi'tnight  later    I    sauntered   into   the 
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drawing-room,  where  my  wife  and  four 
fliildrt'u  wei'e  ronj^re'^ated  round  tlie 
family  lamps,  and  drew  attention  to  my 
appearance  by  a  timorous  cou<,'h. 

Josephine  was  the  first  to  look  up. 
My  foot-fall  will  usually  draw  from  her 
a  welcoming'  smile,  but  she  happened  to 
be  absorbed  at  the  moment  in  the  end 
of  a  novel,  the  beginning?  of  which  she 
was  f^oin^  to  read  later,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  I  coujifhed  that  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  her  book.  For  a  moment 
she  stared  at  me  as  though  she  were 
doubtful  whether  I  was  not  one  of  the 
characters  in  whose  vicissitudes  she  had 
been  enj^rossed,  then,  letting  the  vol- 
ume fall  to  the  ground,  she  exclaimed  in 
a  voice  of  rapture,  "  Children,  look  at 
yoiir  father !  " 

Roused  from  their  respective  volumes 
by  the  ardor  of  this  exhortation,  my  two 


"  I   look  like  a  perfect  idiot." 

sons  and  two  daughters  bent  their  criti- 
cal eyes  upon  the  male  author  of  their 
being.  It  w^as  a  moment  of  sweet  tri- 
umph for  the  old  man  for  Avhich  he 
had  made  the  most  careful  prepara- 
tions. It  was  in  vain  that  their  gimlet- 
like faculties  sought  to  discover  flaw^s 
in  the  eminently  fashionable  costume 
of  white  striped  serge,  the  brand-new 


yellow  shoes,  the  jaunty  summer  neck- 
tie, and  the  appropriate  hat,  whereljy  I 
was  transformed  from  a  plain  man  to  a 
respectable-looking  member  of  society. 
The  father  who  can  run  the  gauntlet  of 
his  children's  censorship  may  look  the 
cold  world  in  the  face  without  a  quaver, 
Philosoijhy  has  taught  me  this,  and  it 
was  under  the  spur  of  the  philosophic 
spirit  that  I  had  souglit  out  the  most 
expensive  and  most  fashionable  tailor 
in  town,  and  told  him  to  build 
summer  outfit  such  as  no  one 
carp  at.     Expense?     He  was  to 


me  a 
could 
spare 


none.  Cut  ?  The  latest  and  most  joy- 
ous. 

The  children  clapped  their  hands  and 
there  w-as  a  lively  chorus  of  approval, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
Josie,  whose  hair  is  omamentaUy  au- 
burn, and  whose  face  reminds  me  oi  her 
mother  at  the  same  age,  declare  that  I 
looked  "perfectly  scrumptious,"  a  sen- 
timent which,  in  spite  of  its  flavor  of 
school-girl  slang,  seemed  to  express  the 
critical  estimate  of  the  family  circle. 

"I  look  like  a  perfect  idiot,"  I  re- 
marked, with  becoming  modesty  as  I 
surveyed  myself  in  the  glass.  I  did 
not  think  so,  all  the  same.  Indeed,  I 
was  saying  to  myself  that  I  had  had  no 
idea  I  could  look  so  w'ell.  Yet  after  all 
it  is  other  people  who  decide  whether 
one  looks  like  an  idiot  or  not. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Josephine, 
having  sui-veyed  me  once  more  from 
head  to  foot  to  make  sure  that  I  was 
in  nowdse  peculiar,  but  just  like  every- 
body else  (only  nicer,  as  she  would  say), 
"  you  look  neat,  and  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber, and  five  years  younger.  Doesn't 
he,  dears  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  little  Fred, 
who  is  aiming  to  be  a  dandy  himself. 
"Father  has  cut  us  all  out  completely." 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  I  shall 
no  longer  be  a  disgrace  to  my  family," 
I  remarked,  with  humble  mien.  "  I  may 
add  that  this  is  not  all.  I  possess  not 
merely  this  costume,  but  I  have  replen- 
ished my  wardrobe  utterly.  When  you 
see  my  new  trousers,  my  new  summer 
overcoat,  my  assortment  of  neckties, 
my  bi'illiant  shoes — both  patent  leather 
and  strawberry  roan — ^you  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  state,  Josephine,  that 
my  clothes  lack  joyousness," 
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Later  in  the  evening',  after  the  chil- 
dren liad  gone  to  bed,  Josejihine,  who 
had  been  ujistair.s  to  insj)ect  my  pur- 
chases, sat  down  beside  nie  on  the  sofa, 
and  nestled  her  head  against  my  shoul- 
der. 

"Fred,  you  are  very  good,"  she  said. 
"  It  must  have  bothered  you  terribly  to 
get  all  those  things — you,  who  are  so 
busy.  Everything  is  lovely,  and  the 
latest  and  prettiest  of  its  kind.  You 
have  shown  exquisite  taste,  dear ;  l)ut  I 
feel  as  though  I  had  badgered  you  into 
it,  following  as  it  does  on  top  of  the 
house  and  everything  else." 

"  No,  dearest,"  I  answered,  sti-oking 
her  hair.  "  I  am  jjroud  of  you — I  am 
grateful  to  you.  A  man  falls  behind 
the  times  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  The 
world  changes  and  j^aterfamilias  ought 
to  change  with  it  out  of  consideration 
for  his  children.  You  were  perfectly 
right,  Josei)hine,  just  as  you  were  right 
about  the  moving.  Our  house  was  too 
small  and  I  was  getting  to  look  fusty 
and  frowsy." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  Fred.  I  never 
said  that  you  didn't  look  perfectly  clean 
and  respectable.  All  I  meant  was  that 
there  are  such  pretty  things  now,  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  wear  them.  It 
wasn't  the  fashion  to  wear  them  when 
you  were  young.  I  mean  younger  than 
3'ou  are  now,"  she  added,  patting  my 
cheek.  "  I  am  glad,  Fred,  that  you  are 
reconciled "  to  the  house.  I  know  that 
I  have  been  a  thorn  in  your  flesh  for 
the  last  eighteen  months  on  account 
of  it.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  irritating 
about  the  moving,  but  I  was,  and  my 
soul  has  been  wearing  sackcloth  and 
ashes  ever  since  because  I  was  so  nasty. 
You  see,  Fred,  in  the  first  place,  though 
I  pretended  to  be  pleased  at  your  select- 
ing the  house,  I  was  really  dreadfully 
disappointed,  for  half  the  fun  of  a  new 
house  is  choosing  it.  Of  course  a  new 
house  chosen  by  some  one  else  is  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all,  but  a  woman  hates 
surprises  of  that  sort,  and  somehow  my 
teeth  were  set  on  edge  by  the  few  things 
about  the  house  that  didn't  suit  me. 
And  then,  dear,"  she  continued,  caress- 
imgly,  "I  don't  think  it  was  very  nice 
of  me  to  meddle  with  your  great -grand- 
father  Plunkett's  portrait.  It  was  too 
much  in  the  line  of  the  people  who  have 


their  ancestors  j^ainted  to  order.  I 
think  of  it  quite  often  at  night  and 
blush,  which  shows  that  I  have  a  guilty 
conscience  on  the  su])ject,  though  I 
can't  helj)  feeling  that  it  has  been  very 
much  im2)roved  whenever  I  look  at  it." 

"It  was  a  very  trifling  amelioration," 
I  answered.  "  And,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, it  was  I  who  i)ut  you  up  to  it." 

"  Yes,  but  you  were  only  in  jest,  and 


"  Fred,  you  are  very  good,"  she  said. 

I  was  base  enough  to  adopt  the  idea 
and  act  upon  it.  No,  Fred,  though  I 
agree  that  everything  has  worked  out 
a  great  deal  more  satisfactorily  than  I 
desei-ve,  and  that  we  are  infinitely  bet- 
ter off  than  we  have  ever  been  before 
in  point  of  comfort  and  general  happi- 
ness, I  look  back  on  the  last  year  and  a 
half  as  a  sort  of  nightmare.  You  were 
content  to  live  along  steadily  in  the 
dear  old  house  and  to  toil  unselfishly  for 
us  all,  and  I  was  perj^etually  prodding 
you.  It  has  made  me  feel  myself  to  be 
a  perfect  ogre  of  a  woman.  And  yet  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary,  Fred." 

"  It  was  not  merely  necessary,  Jo- 
sephine. It  was  essential.  Thank  good- 
ness we  have  got  through  it  so  lightly ! 
It  is  not  CA-ery  man  who  survives  the 
operation.  But,  as  I  have  said  to  you 
already,  I  am  the  one  who  should  be 
grateful,  and  I  too  was  the  one  at  fault. 
Had  you  waited  for  me  to  make  the 
suggestion,  we  should  have  been  still 
in  that  dii'ty  little  box  of  a  house,  and 
I  should  have  been  wearing  the  same 
black  A^-isp  of  a  necktie  such  as  I  have 
worn  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Kiss 
me,  darling." 
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She  did  8o,  and  as  she  leaned  her 
head  lovinj^ly  against  luy  breast  she 
looked  up  and  said,  tremulously  :  "  It 
was  all  on  account  of  the  children,  Fred. 
I  wish  them  to  have  every  chance  there 
is."  There  spoke  the  fond  mother-bird. 
The  children  !  Ai-e  these  young  giants 
and  giantesses  our  children?  Seem- 
ingly but  yesterday  they  were  little 
tots  pottering  in  the  sand  with  spade 
and  shovel,  alternatel}'  angelic  and  de- 
moniac, supplying  annual  testimony  to 
the  inability  of  green  apples  to  oppress 
a  hardy  digestion,  and  free  from  evei*y 
inkling  of  responsibility  save  a  faint, 
intermittent  respect  for  parental  man- 
date. Now  they  tower  before  me  in 
the  glorv  of  budding  manhood  and 
maidenhood ;  lovable,  yet  haughty  ; 
with  star-like  eyes  and  brows  per- 
plexed by  all  the  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  God-like  in  their  devotion  to 
principle,  though  distressingly  eager 
for  pocket-money. 

"  Fred,"  whispers  the  dear  woman  at 
my  side,  breaking  in  upon  my  cogita- 
tion, "  what  were  you  like  as  a  boy — 
er — a  young  man,  I  mean  ?  " 

Her  words  are  the  answering  echo  to 
my  own  secret  thought.  Like  myself 
she  is  groping  for  light  and  counsel. 
May  not  the  cleverest  man  and  woman 
fitly  quail  before  the  soul -hunger  of 
eager  adolescent  youth  ?  And  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  clever. 

"  What  were  you  like  as  a  young 
woman  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  make  that 
answer,"  she  murmurs,  reproachfully. 
"  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  !  " 

"  And  if  we  could  remember,  Joseph- 
ine, it  would  not  help  us  very  much. 
Each  generation  finds  the  world  a  vir- 
gin field.  Somehow,  though,  I  had 
fancied  that  when  we  had  seen  them 
through  the  .scarlet  fever  and  landed 
them  in  college,  it  Avould  be  plain  sail- 
ing. We  have  to  begin  all  over  again, 
though,  and  the  second  half  promises 
to  be  the  most  difficult." 

"  I  know  it.  And  think  how  we  wor- 
ried, or  rather  ti-ied  not  to  worry,  over 
them  when  they  were  little  things,  and 
how  we  fancied  there  were  no  problems 
to  compare  in  difficulty  with  supplying 
them  with  proper  food  and  proper  mas- 
ters.    In  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have 


had  everj'thing — chicken-pox,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  mumps,  and  scarlet 
fever.  And  they've  collected  every- 
thing—  jiostage-stamps,  minerals,  but- 
terflies, coins,  and  cigarette  i)ictures. 
And  they've  kept  evei-jlhing — rabljits, 
goats,  bull-ten-iers,  white  mice,  a  pony, 
and  guinea-pigs." 

"  And  owned,  and  subsetjuently  dis- 
carded, to  my  certain  knowledge,  a 
music-box,  doU's-house,  puppet-show, 
printing-jjress,  steam-engine,  aquarium, 
and  camera." 

"Yes,  and  over  and  above  their  school 
learning  they've  been  taught  to  swim, 
ride,  dance,  use  tools,  play  on  the  piano, 
and  speak  fair  to  middling  French. 
Yet,  as  you  say,  Fred,  the  most  difficult 
part  is  to  come,  just  as  we  fancied  that 
we  were  through.  And  the  terrible  re- 
flection is  that  we're  not  so  sure  now 
what  we  ought  to  do  for  them  as  we 
were  when  they  were  younger." 

"Precisely,  dear." 

"And  it  seems  sometimes  \erj  strange 
to  me,  Fred,  that  though  they've  eaten 
out  of  the  same  dish,  as  it  were,  all 
their  days,  and  had  the  same  opportuni- 
ties, they  should  be  so  totally  unlike 
one  another  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  It's  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard-and-fast  rule  for  them  now,  as 
one  could  when  they  were  little." 

It  is  indeed.  I  see  them  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood  and  maidenhood 
looking  up  to  my  wife  and  me  for  guid- 
ance and  counsel,  though  they  pretend 
to  be  sufficient  to  themselves  in  mat- 
ters of  judgment.  A  word  of  encour- 
agement or  of  disajDproval  from  us  may 
be  the  turning-point  in  their  destinies, 
may  set  the  seal  on  what  they  are  to 
become.  Even  as  the  flowers  are  drawn 
by  the  sun  and  the  willows  follow  the 
prevailing  wind,  their  young  lives  may 
be  turned  to  good  or  saved  from  ill  by 
our  loAT-ng  sympathy  or  remonstrance 
in  the  nick  of  time.  We  clinch  our  fin- 
gers in  the  stress  of  uncertainty.  Good 
counsel  ?  Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes  ; 
but  who  will  counsel  the  counsellors  ? 

How  the  world  has  changed  since 
Josephine  and  I  were  their  age  !  More 
particularly  that  choicest  section  of  it 
which  we  were  taught  to  think  and 
speak  of  as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.     As  I  look  back  now 
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in  philosophic  mood,  simplicity  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  keynote  of  our 
day.  Not  merely  liad  the  f^ladsome 
flannel  costume  and  the  Indian  i^ajamas 
not  yet  begun  to  force  an  issue  with 
the  oratorical  black  broadcloth  coat 
and  the  uJ^-and-do^^•n  white  nightgown. 
There  were  no  shingle  stains  to  speak 
of  but  those  of  time  and  eternity,  and 
he  who  owned  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
must  needs  be  cai*eful  that  it  was  of  som- 
bre hue  and  homely  pattern.  Among 
the  fixed  tioiths  which  we  imbibed  with 
the  maternal  milk,  and  from  the  prej- 
udice of  which  I  never  expect  to  be 
wholly  free,  were  these:  That  though 
the  blatant  blast  of  the  Western  poli- 
tician offend  the  sensitive  ear  of  culture 
by  exaggeration,  it  is  still  true  that  we 
are  the  greatest  nation  under  the  sun 
by  virtue  of  our  total  disregard  of 
everything  which  other  nations  have 
held  fast  to  ;  that  the  American  woman 
is  a  newly  created  species  ;  that  George 
Washington  never  told  a  he ;  that  though 
France  was  on  our  side  in  our  straggle 
for  Independence,  for  which  we  should 
ever  be  profoundly  grateful,  the  custom 
of  handing  over  young  people  to  be 
married  at  parental  dictate,  coupled 
with  certain  hoarse  suspicions  of  an 
unmentionable  character,  must  be  an 
everlasting  barrier  between  us  and  the 
Gaul ;  that  nevertheless,  if  a  man  vdll 
have  his  fling,  he  may  do  so  in  Paris 
once  -R-ithout  being  held  to  strict  ac- 
count for  it,  provided  that  he  comes 
home  and  lives  a  respectable  life  ever 
after  on  this  side  the  water  ;  that  Rus- 
sia's ill  treatment  of  the  serf  and  gen- 
eral barbaric  conditions  are  to  be  over- 
looked on  account  of  the  friendliness 
she  displayed  toward  us  in  our  hour  of 
need,  barbarism  being  on  the  whole  a 
less  crucial  blemish  than  the  above- 
mentioned  peculiarities  of  our  other 
ally ;  and  that  everyone  should  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star. 

In  this  last  injunction  lay,  perhaps, 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  To  hitch 
one's  wagon  to  a  star  was  to  be,  pri- 
marily, a  plain  person,  to  go  in  for  tinith, 
patriotism,  fineness  of  soul,  long  hours 
of  labor,  little  exercise  and  no  vaca- 
tions, pies  and  doughnuts,  ugliness  of 
physical  surroundings,  and  squeaky 
feminine  voices.     Public  opinion  justi- 


fied making  all  the  money  one  could, 
provided  it  was  not  spent  in  rendering 
life  ornate  or  beautiful.  So  lived  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  our  upright,  vig- 
orous, single-minded,  ascetic  predeces- 
sors ;  and  in  our  day  their  precepts 
were  still  held  in  reverence.  Yet  even 
then  there  were  indications  of  a  change. 
The  newly  created  species  took  it  into 
her  head  to  look  around  her,  especially 
in  summer,  first  by  itineraries  along 
the  rock -bound  coast  of  her  native  land, 
and  later  by  amazon-like  pilgrimages 
abroad.  She  invented  Bar  Harbor,  and 
while  electrified  Europe  held  its  breath 
perambulated  Paris  alone  and  climbed 
Mont  Blanc  with  a  single  man.  She 
also  made  the  pertinent  discovery  that 
her  popper's  purse  was  pudgy  with  the 
proceeds  of  wheat,  corn,  dry  goods,  and 
railway  shares.  Though  she  stiU  urged 
the  successive  youths  who  strolled  and 
sat  under  her  Japanese  sunshade  to 
hitch  their  wagons  to  heavenly  bodies, 
she  gave  it  sweetly,  and  Uttle  by  Uttle 
to  be  understood  that  chastity  among 
women  and  high  resolve  among  men 
need  not  preclude  more  picturesque 
paraphernaha  and  a  broader  field  of 
investigation.  She  bought  French 
clothes;  her  brothers  took  the  hint 
from  her,  and  hied  them  to  Paris  and 
Vienna  to  pursue  their  studies  ;  pene- 
trated to  Pekin  and  Constantinople, 
and  hunted  the  tiger  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  while  popper's  pudgy  purse  grew 
more  and  more  plethoric  despite  the 
drafts  upon  it.  Purification  by  pie 
waned,  and  the  first  Queen  Anne  cot- 
tage reared  its  head. 

I  wooed  and  won  Josephine  in  those 
early,  transitory  days  when  the  influ- 
ence of  the  past  was  still  upon  us, 
though  we  foresaw  and  caught  glimpses 
of  the  new.  We  were  simple  souls.  I 
believed  that  Josephine's  wagon  was 
hitched  to  a  star  ;  else  I  could  not  have 
loved  her.  And  she  believed  the  same 
of  mine.  She  wandered  in  the  panoply 
of  her  maiden  independence  to  far-off 
rookeries  attended  by  me  only  (or  some 
other  swain  only).  Though  we  were 
fain  to  discuss  De  Musset  and  Herbert 
Spencei',  Darwin  and  Dobson,  George 
Eliot  and  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton — 
strange  names  to  the  elder  generation 
—  our  scheme  of  life  was  still   essen- 
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tially  grave  aiul  pLiiu  for  allJosephine'H 
Japanese  suuHluule  autl  teudeiicy  to 
make  tlie  most  of  her  willowy  figure. 
Little  did  we  dream  of  the  later  de- 
veloj)ment  which,  like  a  huge  wave,  was 
to  sweep  over  the  laud  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,  overwhelming 
its  native  sinn)lieity  with  the  virtues, 
tastes,  and  vic-es  of  the  other  nations 
against  which  our  forefathers  barred 
the  door.  Palaces  in  all  but  the  name 
stand  where  the  butialo  was  wont  to 
disport  himself,  and  where  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  in  human  form  once  flaj)ped 
his  wings  and  screamed  most  viciously 
iu  contempt  of  the  effete  civilization 
of  the  older  world.  Sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  jnoueers  who  bolted  their 
dinners  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  find 
seven  too  early  for  elegant  convenience. 
Among  the  reddest  and  palest  of  hot- 
house roses,  w-hich  deck  their  tables, 
glisten  glass  of  Venetian  j^attern  and 
china  from  the  banknipt  stock  of  kings. 
According  to  their  intellectualities  their 
talk  is  of  labor  and  capital,  of  working- 
gii'ls'  clubs  and  model  tenement-houses, 
of  Buddha  and  Zola,  of  foreign  titles, 
and  transplanted  fox-hunting.  To-day 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  barely  a 
competency,  and  a  building  less  tlian  a 
dozen  stories  high  dwarfs  the  highway 
of  trade.  The  vestibule  limited,  the 
ocean  greyhound,  the  Atlantic  cable, 
and  the  voice  -  bearing  telej)hone  have 
made  all  nations  kin,  and  bid  fair  ta 
amalgamate  society.  Even  the  newly 
created  sjjecies  condescends  to  sw^ap 
her  birthright  for  a  coronet. 

All  this  has  come  to  pass  while  Jo- 
sephine and  I  have  been  plodding  along 
the  route  of  all  flesh,  trying  not  to  for- 
get our  early  aspirations.  We  have 
changed  our  dinner-hour  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;.  we  have  learned  to  talk 
more  or  less  unintelligenth'  about  the 
sweating  system  and  Buddhism ;  we 
have  bowed  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
the  electric  wire.  Now  that  Josephine 
has  spurred  me  on  to  it,  I  have  even 
bought  a  modern  house,  and  replen- 
ished my  wardrobe  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  thought  and  custom.  But,  never- 
theless, sitting  here  in  my  renovated 
easy-chair,  with  my  feet  stretched  to- 
ward the  brass  andirons  which  were  the 
pride  of  one  of  my  great-grandmothers. 


listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned clock  which  belonged  to  another 
of  them,  and  conscious  that  the  eyes  of 
my  most  distinguished  ancestor  are 
looking  down  at  me  from  the  wall,  I 
feel  bewildered,  as  it  were,  l)y  this  lat- 
ter-day metanioii)ho8is,  bristling  with 
new  and  formidable  prol)lems.  "Whither 
is  civilization  tending  ?  What  is  one  to 
think  of  it  all  ?  And  by  the  shades  of 
my  forefathers,  purified  by  pie,  how 
shall  we  best  hel})  our  sous  and  daugh- 
ters to  bitch  their  wagons  to  stars? 
That  is  what  is  woiTying  Josephine  and 
me. 

IV. 


faced  om-  first  se- 
rious problem. 

Said  my  wife  to 
me  one  day  not 
long  ago,  handing 
me  the  newspaper 
as  she  spoke, 
"  Look  at  this,  my 
dear.  Little  Fred 
has  been  selected 
to  play  on  the  Uni- 
versity foot  -  ball 
eleven." 

By  way  of  con- 
tradistinction t  o 
me,  who  am  rather 


shori  and  slight,  my  namesake  and  eld- 
est son  is  still  haJ^itually  spoken  of  in 
the  family  as  Little  Fred,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  is  a  head  taller  than  I,  and  a 
strongly  bnilt,  muscular  youth  into  the 
bargain.  He  is  iu  college  —  a  sopho- 
more— and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  when  he  left  school  he  was  about 
as  clean  cut  a  young  fellow,  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  as  anyone  would 
wish  to  see.  I  have  always  encouraged 
him  to  take  a  sensible  amount  of  exer- 
cise and  have  been  glad  that  he  seemed 
fond  of  the  athletic  sports  in  vogue 
among  the  growing  lads  of  the  country 
and  did  not  need  to  be  prodded,  like 
his  brother  David  for  instance,  to  keep 
out  of  doors.  I  have  been  aware  that 
he  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  an 
amateur  base-ball  nine  and  foot-ball 
eleven,  and  I  have  been  proud  to  follow- 
in  a  confused  sort  of  fashion,  for  the 
technical    terms    have    changed,  sadly 
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since  I  was  a  boy,  the  defeats  and 
victories,  principally  the  latter,  I  think, 
of  those  illustrious  or»j[anizatious.  Al- 
though I  was  never  his  equal  physi- 
cally, I  look  back  with  consideral)le 
l^ride  to  my  own  foot-l)aU  days,  and 
my  chililren  have  heard  me  repeated- 
ly describe  the  famous  dash  which  I 
once  made  with  the  ball  from  one  end 
of  the  Held  to  the  other,  with  Tom 
Ruggs,  the  butcher's  bo}',  at  my  heels, 
and  how  he  never  caught  me  until  after 
I  had  sent  it  flying  over  the  goal  line, 
and  we  had  won  the  game.  That  was 
a  long  time  ago  now,  and  we  played  a 
very  different  game,  as  I  have  since 
discovered.  I  hear  a  great  deal  said 
nowadays  about  the  lack  of  attention 
which  the  older  generation  gave  to 
manly  sj)orts.  We  did  not  make  much 
fuss  about  them,  I  agree,  and  conse- 
quently some  boys  may  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  to  manhood  without 
proper  physical  train- 
ing ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  us  were 
playing  something  in 
the  fresh  air  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time. 
However,  I  have  always 
been  a  great  believer  in 
manly  sports  and  I  wish 
to  continue  to  be. 

When  Dij  boy  en- 
tered college  I  remem- 
ber telling  him  kindly 
but  explicitly  that  it 
was  a  costly  matter  to 
send  him  there,  and 
that  I  should  expect 
him  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  for 
improvement  which 
were  offered  him.  I 
knew  that  he  was  not 
especially  clever  at  his 
books  like  his  brother 
David,  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  had  set  him 
down  as  a  sensible, 
wide-awake  fellow  with 
at  least  an  average 
amount  of  brains  and  with  plenty  of 
tact  and  common-sense.  It  was  my 
hope  that  he  would  devote  himself  to 
political  economy  and  mathematics,  in 
which  case  I  should  try  and  find  an 


He  is  in  college — a  sophomore 


opening  for  him  after  graduation  with 
the  firm  of  Leggatt  &  Paine,  our  lead- 
ing bankers.  I  expected,  of  course, 
that  he  wovdd  continue  to  take  a  suit- 
able amount  of  exercise,  to  keep  him- 
self in  good  trim  ;  row  on  the  river  and 
not  altogether  renounce  base-ball.  In- 
deed, although  I  was  aware  that  col- 
legiate sports  were  a  much  more  seri- 
ous tax  on  a  student's  time  than  in 
my  day,  I  should  not  have  seriously 
demurred  had  he  been  selected  to  row 
on  the  University  crew  or  play  on  the 
University  base-ball  nine.  I  should 
have  greatly  preferred  to  have  him 
steer  clear  of  both  ;  still,  I  try  to  re- 
member that  I  was  once  his  age  my- 
self, and  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
the  rivalry  between  the  several  colleges 
in  these  matters  is  moi-e  intense  than 
ever.  There  was  a  time  when  nothing 
seemed  to  me  of  such  vital  interest  as 
whether  Hai^vard  or  Yale  won  the  boat 
race.  The  Darwinian 
theory  paled  in  com- 
parative importance  be- 
side it.  Indeed,  I  still 
take  more  interest  in 
it  than  it  deserves,  per- 
haps. Nevertheless,  I 
took  pains  to  impress 
upon  Fred  that  his 
studies  were  to  be  his 
first  consideration. 

We  did  not  play  foot- 
ball in  college  when  I 
was  there,  which  was 
the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  I  assumed  that  it 
was  a  boy's  game,  to  be 
shuffled  off  with  other 
purely  yovithful  si)orts 
when  one  became  a  dig- 
nified student.  I  had 
heard  here  and  there 
the  statement  that  it 
was  a  rough  game, 
which  did  not  impress 
me  very  much,  recall- 
ing as  I  did  my  own 
hacked  shins.  It  was 
not  until  I  read  my 
friend  Horace  Phnupton's  letter  to  the 
Evening  Thnrft  that  my  attention  was 
particularly  called  to  the  matter.  Hor- 
ace seemed  to  have  lashed  himself  into 
a  perfect  fury  on  the  subject.     He  stig- 
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matizetl  the  modern  game  as  it  was 
played  by  Uuiversity  students  as  a  bar- 
baric spectacle,  dangerous  to  limb,  if 
not  to  life.  Horace  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  a  pepper-pot,  but  he  is 
not  exactly  a  croaker,  and  he  served  in 
the  war  with  distinction.  Hence  his 
diatribe  made  me  frown,  even  though  it 
rather  amused  me.  It  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  before  Fred 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  I  read  it  aloud 
to  the  family  circle  as  being  of  interest 
to  a  sub-freshman. 

"  What  perfect  nonsense ! "  exclaimed 
that  profound  young  gentleman,  when 
I  had  finished.  "  The  man  who  wrote 
that  letter  is  a  flub-dub,  father." 

Though  not  aw'are  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  epithet,  I  realized  that 
it  was  a  severe  arraignment.  I  felt, 
too,  that  my  manner  of  reading  the 
communication  had  given  license  to  my 
boy's  tongue.  I  answered,  therefore, 
with  some  unction. 

"  The  writer,  Horace  Plympton,  is  a 
brave  and  sensible  man.  I  know  him 
very  well." 

"  I  guess  he  never  kicked  foot-ball." 

"  In  his  day  the  young  men  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  sent  to 
college  w^ere  better  occupied.  Foot- 
ball ?  It  is  a  game  for  high  -  schools, 
not  universities." 

"It  is  the  greatest  game  of  the  day, 
father,"  said  my  sub-freshman,  with 
the  haughty  consciousness  of  superior 
knowledge  which  the  waning,  though 
reigning,  generation  has  so  often  to 
bow  to. 

Of  course  that  settled  the  question. 
I  believe  that  I  made  a  futile  remark 
to  the  effect  that  the  president  ought 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  but  I  knew  enough  to  know  that 
I  had  been  convicted  of  error.  I  saw 
Fred  glance  at  h'is  sisters,  and  all  three 
at  their  mother,  who  looked  anxious  in 
her  desire  not  to  seem  to  take  sides 
against  me,  though  manifestly  sympa- 
thizing with  them.  I  said  to  myself 
that  if  foot-ball  was  the  greatest  game 
of  the  day,  I  was  not  going  to  put  my 
foot  do\vn  and  prevent  my  boys  from 
playing  it  merely  because  I  was  old 
fogy  enough  not  to  understand  that 
it  was  the  greatest  game  of  the  day, 
and  Horace  Plympton   had   written    a 


letter  to  the  Ecening  Time$.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  time  came  for  Fred  to 
go  to  college  I  merely  cautioned  him 
generally  against  wasting  his  time,  and 
uttered  no  fuhninations  against  foot- 
ball in  particular.* 

"  On  the  University  foot-ball  eleven  ?" 
I  echoed,  taking  the  newspajjer  from  my 
wife,  and  as  I  reatl  I  felt  a  httle  lump 
of  emotional  pride  rise  in  my  throat. 
There  it  was,  sure  enough,  in  black  and 
white,  though  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing why  the  fact  was  of  importance 
enough  to  be  chronicled  in  the  daily 
press  along  with  the  telegraphic  news, 
and  the  deaths  and  marriages.  It  was 
evidently  a  matter  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, though  I  coidd  not  quite  see  why. 

"  He  will  be  perfectly  dehghted,"  said 
Josephine.  "  He  has  been  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  chosen. 
Oh,  Fred,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
sohcitude,  "do  you  really  think  it's, 
safe?" 

How  exactly  that  was  like  a  woman. 
Here  was  ray  wife,  who  had  secretly 
aided  and  abetted  her  son  in  his  de- 
sign, and  been  the  recipient  of  hi» 
hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject,  turning 
to  me,  who  had  dared  to  utter  a  feeble 
protest  or  two  only  to  be  scoffed  at, 
and  summarily  sat  upon,  asking  if  the; 
game  was  really  safe. 

"There  are  certain  risks  in  this  world' 
that  a  man  has  to  take,"  I  answei'ed,, 
borrowing  the  sentiment  which  she  had 
uttered  on  the  occasion  of  our  affair 
with  the  burglars. 

Josephine  did  not  appreciate  my 
irony.  "  Why,  oh  why,  did  you  give 
your  consent  to  his  playing  foot-ball  ?  " 
she  asked,  tragically.  "  I  understand 
that  it  is  £i  terribly  rough  and  danger- 
ous game." 

"I  give  my  consent?  This  is  mon- 
strous, Josephine,  monstrous.  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  killjoy  and  a  marplot,  or  I 
would  have  forbidden  Fred  to  touch  a. 
foot-ball  after  he  entered  college.  Had 
you,  my  dear,  given  me  the  least  bit  of 
support,  I  should  have  nipped  the  whole 
business  in  the  bud.  Yet  now  you  seek 
to  throw  the  blame  on  me." 

The  suggestion  of  the  dire  parental 
sternness  of  which  I  had  evidently  just 
missed  being  guilty  caused  her  thoughts 
to  fly  off  on  an  opposite  tack.     "The 
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poor  darling,  his  heart  was  so  set  on  come,  for  the  first  time  in  my  existence, 
being  chosen,"  she  said.  "I  am  sui-e,  an  object  of  consequence  to  my  fellow- 
Fred,  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  blow  citizens,  and  ahnost  to  the  world  at 
to  him  if  he  had  not  succeeded."  large. 

"  I  dare  say  that  it  was  his  chief  mo-  As  for  the  hero  himself,  he  bore  his  im- 

tive  in  going  to  college,"  I  interjected,  portance  modestly  and  meekly,  though 

a  little  indignantly.  he    evidently    considered    that   he    had 

"IreaUy  think  it  was,"  she  mui'mured,  rescued  the  family  name  from  obscui*- 


A\-ith    sweet    maternal    sympathy, 
shall  live  though  in  constant 
dread  until  it  is  over  and  done 
with. " 

"  What  is  over  and  done 
with?" 

"The  Harvard -Yale  foot- 
ball match.  It's  on  accoimt 
of  that  he's  been  so  anxious 
to  belong.  And,  Fred,  he  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that  if 
he  was  chosen,  he  hoped  that 
we  wovdd  go  to  Springfield  to 
see  the  game.  It  is  terrible 
to  think  that  I  might  see  him 
killed  before  my  eyes,  but  he 
is  set  on  our  going." 

"  It  is  all  a  i^iece  of  in- 
fernal nonsense,"  I  remarked, 
Avith  majestic  dignity  ;  never- 
theless, the  idea  did  not  strike 
me  as  a  bad  one.  To  tell  the 
tnith,  I  was  beginning  to  be 
curious  to  see  this  game, 
which,  according  to  the  views 
of  my  eldest  son,  was  the 
greatest  game  of  the  day,  and 
to  those  of  Horace  Plympton 
a  barbaric  spectacle. 

And  now  befell  me  a  curious 
experience ;  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  such. 
I  found  that  I,  who,  though  considered 
an    industrious   and    painstaking    law- 


I    ity  and  set  it  gloriously  in  the  public 


Altogether  I  had  become,  for  the  first  time  in  my  existence,  an  object  of 
consequence  to  my  (ellow-citizens,  and  almost  to  the  world  at  large. 

eye  by  dint  of  his  reno^sTi.     He  was  in 
strict  training,  and  fiercely  conscientious 
as  to  what  he  ate  and  drank,  and  as  to 
yer,  have  never  awakened  any  especial    his  hours  of  sleep.     Little  was  heard  in 
interest    in    the    community,    had   ac-    the   house  when  he  was  at  home  but 
quired  lustre  and  importance  by  rirtue    conjecture  and  estimate  as  to  who  was 


of  the  circumstance  that  I  had  a  son  on 
the  University  foot-ball  eleven.  College 
graduates  of  various  ages,  who  had 
hitherto  classed  me  with  the  general 
iim  of  their  acquaintance,  grew  sud- 
denly cordial  and  congratulatory  in 
their  manner,  and  I  had   the  satisfac- 


likely  to  win  in  the  imj^ending  contest. 
Had  I  been  properly  attentive,  I  might 
have  learned  from  his  lips  not  merely 
the  names  and  nicknames  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  teams  and  the 
positions  on  the  field  they  were  to  fill, 
but  their  weights  in  fighting  trim,  their 


tion  of  reading  in  the  public  prints  an  fine  points  both  as  foot-ball  kickers  and 

item  to  the  ejBfect  that  Frederick ,  as  men,  and  not  improbably  their  love 

the  father  of  the  well-kno-^-n  half-back  afiairs.     When  now  and  then,  as  ocoa- 

of    the    Hai-vard    University   foot -ball  sionally  happened,  I  betrayed  by  an  un- 

eleven,  had  recently  visited  New  York  fortunate  question  or  by  unappreoiative 

for  a  few  days.     Altogether  I  had  be-  silence  my  lack  of  familiarity  with  this 
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or  thiit  celebrity,  the  look  of  woiuleriiif^ 
})ity  with  which  my  boy,  uiiJ  indeed 
every  nieniber  of  the  family,  regarded 
me  made  me  feel  myself  to  be  a  veri- 
table i^'uoramus.  Josephine  and  her 
girls  knew  the  whole  business  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  secretlv  drank  in  more  than 
I  pretended. 

A   fortnight    before    the 

match  was  to  come  ofl'  Sam 

Bangs,  who,  as  some  of  you 

will  remember,  is  a  second 

cousin  of  mine  and  rather  a 


Everybody,  or  nearly  everybody,   carried  a  flag. 

pal  of  Josephine's,  appeared  at  the  house 
one  evening  and  laid  before  me,  in  his 
engaging,  plausible  fashion,  a  project 
which  he  and  his  wife  and  my  wife  had 
cooked  up  between  them.  He  and  Jo- 
sephine assured'  me,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  Avouldu't  have  the  least  bother  in 
the  matter,  and  that  everything  would  be 
perfectly  plain  running  for  the  reason 
that  Sam  was  intimate  with  the  manager 
of  the  railroad,  and  that  little  Fred  had 
secured  the  requisite  number  of  tickets 
for  the  game.  Then  he  proceeded  to  in- 
form me  that  they  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  going  to  see  the  game  at  Spring- 
field in  a  private  special  car  ;  that  the 
manager  had  promised  to  let  him  have 


one,  and  that  it  would  be  much  more 
jolly  to  go  with  a  few  frienils  like  that 
and  have  luncheon  comf(jrtal>ly  sei-ved 
by  a  caterer  than  to  }je  lumi)ed  in  the 
common  cars  with  T<jm,  Dick,  and  Har- 
ly,  who  were  liable  to  be  noisy  students, 
or  still  more  noisy  prize-fighters,  and 
stai've  ;  that  there  were  several  people 
crazy  to  go  whom  it  would  be  very 
])leasant  to  have,  notably  Mrs.  Guy 
Sloane  and  Mrs.  Walter  \Varner  (nee 
Polly  Flinders),  and  that  the  expense 
would  1)6  comparatively  trifling. 

"I  think  it  would  be  jmrticularly 
nice,  Fred,  on  Josie's  account,"  added 
my  wife.  "I  should  ask  two  or  three 
of  her  girls,  and  some  boys  to  match. 
She  is  inclined  to  be  shy,  and  this 
would  be  just  the  occasion  to  help  her 
to  feel  at  her  ease  with  young  men. 
Then  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  a  chat  with  Polly  Wanier  ;  you  so 
rarelv  see  her  now,  and  vou  and  she 
used  to  get  on  so  well  together;  and 
you  know  Mrs,  Guy  Sloane  always 
stimulates  you.  I  think  you  would 
have  a  very  good  time  ;  and,  as  Sam 
says,  it's  a  Dutch  treat,  so  the  expense 
would  fall  on  everybody  alike." 

Seeing  that  Josejihine's  heart  was  set 
on  going  in  just  that  way,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  interpose  objections.  I 
took  the  liberty,  however,  of  remarking 
that,  though  Ave  as  the  parents  of  one 
of  the  players  had  a  reason  for  going, 
I  could  not  undei'stand  why  a  culti- 
vated woman  like  Mrs.  Guy  Sloane  was 
willing,  crazy  indeed  according  to  what 
they  had  said,  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  see  a  pack  of  college  youths  knock 
each  other  about.  In  answer  to  this, 
Sam  declared  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  city  who  covild  possi- 
bly get  away  was  going  to  Springfield  ; 
that  trains  were  to  be  run  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  that  no  less  than  twenty 
special  private  cars  in  addition  to  ours 
had  been  chartered  for  the  occasion. 
Again  I  hung  my  diminished  head  be- 
fore this  broadside  of  superior  infor- 
mation. 

Sam  was  perfectly  right.  I  have 
rarel}'  seen  such  a  crowd  in  a  small 
compass  as  w^as  collected  at  the  railway 
station  before  we  started.  How  we 
ever  reached  Sam,  who  made  himself 
visible  to  me  at  last  across  an   ocean 
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of  heads  by  lifting  himself  on  the 
shoulders  of  obligiuj^  friends,  and 
found  our  special  car  seems  myste- 
rious to  me  as  I  look  back  upon  it.  It 
really  aj^peared  as  thou|^h  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  city  luere  go- 
ing, from  the  highest  officials  of  the 
State  and  our  leading  citizens  in  vari- 
ous fields  to  the  veriest  street  Ai"ab 
who  had  managed  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
eani  the  requisite  fare.  Everybody,  or 
nearly  everybody,  carried  a  flag,  and 
Josephine  seemed  to  think  that  I,  as  a 
Harvard  man  and  the  father  of  the 
half-back  of  the  team,  was  lacking  in 
enthusiasm  because  I  had  not  got  pos- 
session of  one. 

"It  will  be  time  enough  for  enthu- 
siasm when  we  win  the  match,"  I 
remarked,  sententiously,  though  what 
with  the  general  crowd  and  the  files  of 
students  bubbling  over  with  Eah-rah- 
rahs  as  they  tore  along  the  platform 
to  find  seats  in  the  several  trains,  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  ver^^  tremulous  about 
the  gills,  so  to  speak. 

I  doubt  if  Josephine  heard  my  an 
swer.  Her  attention  had  suddenly 
been  absorbed  hj  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Willoughby  "Walton,  on  the  way  to  her 
special  car,  in  all  her  glory,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  new  seal-bro'mi  costume 
with  tiger -skin  trimmings  and  a  ret- 
inue comjDrisiug  Gillespie  Gore,  Dr. 
Heniy  Meredith,  the  sjiecialist  on  ner- 
vous diseases  (who,  like  everybody  else, 
had  evidently  taken  a  day  off),  and 
half  a  dozen  youths  who  looked  young 
enough  to  be  freshmen.  She  was  fran- 
tically waxdng  a  crimson  flag,  which  she 
shook  at  the  windows  of  our  car  as 
she  passed  with  the  spirit  of  a  belle  of 
nineteen. 

"That  woman  is  simply  wonderful," 
murmured  my  darling.  "  She  is  fifty- 
five  if  she  is  a  day,  but  she  will  not 
give  up." 

"Rah!  rah!  rah!  Harvard!"  I  ejacu- 
lated hysterically.  I  felt  that  I  was 
getting  rattled,  as  my  famous  son 
calls  it. 

"  Look  here,  Cousin  Fred,"  said  Sam 
Bangs  at  my  shoulder.  "  Seen  the 
morning  paper?  Here  he  is  cabinet 
size  and  a  full  family  history  annexed. 
It's  something  which  his  great  grand- 
children   will    be    proud    of.       Where 


the  dickens,  by  the  way,  is  Mrs.  Sloane  ? 
I've  been  looking  for  her  everywhere 
in  the  station.  She's  coming,  because 
she  telephoned  me  last  night  to  in- 
quire if  I  could  squeeze  one  more  into 
our  car.  We'll  be  ojff  in  another  five 
minutes." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sam  ?  What  is 
it?"  asked  Jo.sephine,  as  she  seized  and 
held  to  the  light  the  newspaper  which 
he  was  extending. 

I  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  broke 
into  a  cold  persj)iration  at  beholding 
an  execrable  three-quarters  length  cut 
of  my  darling  son  superscribed  by  his 
name  in  holograph. 

"It's  an  indecent  outrage,"  I  hissed. 

"It  isn't  like  him  in  the  least.  No 
one  would  ever  know  who  it  was.  It 
makes  him  look  like  a  prize-fighter," 
cried  Josephine. 

"  They've  no  right  to  print  his  pict- 
ure at  all ;  it'll  do  the  boy  a  serious 
injury  by  leading  him  to  believe  there 


*/ 


f> 


Mrs.  Willoughby  Walton  on   the   way  to   her   special   car, 
all   her  glory. 


is  nothing  else  in  the  world  worth 
thinking  about  but  foot-ball,"  I  assert- 
ed. "  What  right  have  they  to  do  it  ?  " 
"Pooh,  Cousin  Fred,"  said  Sam.  "  It's 
nothing  but  ordinaiw  newspaper  enter- 
prise. They  j^rint  everybody's  portrait 
nowadays,  from  the  common  murderer 
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up.  Your  ox  is  gored  this  time,  that's 
all.  Cheer  up,  old  mau  —  Hah !  rah  ! 
rah  !  Harvard  !  " 

"  I  never  supposed  they  would  make 
him  look  like  that,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
let  Fred  have  the  photoj^raph  to  give 
them,"  said  Josephine,  forlornly. 

."  Do  you  mean  that  you  gave  it  to 
them  ?  "  I  asked,  in  horror. 

"  It  was  to  Fred  I  gave  it.  He  said 
that  his  picture  was  to  appear  with  the 
others,  and  that  he  must  have  a  photo- 
graph. But  they  have  made  him  much 
the  worst  looking  of  them  all.  It's  a 
libel  on  the  dear  boy." 

I  was  saved  from  intemperate  lan- 
guage by  the  sudden  advent  of  Mrs. 
Guy  Sloane,  in  whose  custody  appeared 
the'  Rev.  Bradley  Mason,  our  spiritual 
adviser.  They  were  both  breathless 
with  haste,  occasioned,  as  we  shortly 
learned,  by  the  necessity  imposed  on 
our  beloved  pastor  of  marrying  a  couple 
before  he  could  escape  from  his  fold. 

"If  I  had  ever  dreamed  that  you 
would  come,  Mr.  Mason,  I  should  have 
sent  you  an  invitation  myself,"  said  Jo- 
sephine, whose  delight,  as  I  perceived, 
was  tinged  with  jealousy. 

"  I  planned  it  as  a  delicious  sui-prise," 
interjected  Mrs.  Sloane.  "  I  knew  you 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  him  if 
there  was  room.  I  dai-e  say  you  thought 
I  was  a  little  mysterious  over  the  tele- 
phone last  night,  Mr.  Bangs,"  she  add- 
ed with  a  blithe  twist  of  her  neck  in 
Sam's  direction. 

"  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  manly  sports  on  character,"  I 
heard  Mr.  Mason  remark  to  my  wife. 
"  They  cannot  be  too  much  encoui'aged 
by  us  all." 

"  It  is  veiy  kind  of  you  to  say  so," 
said  Josephine,  with  a  radiance  which 
told  me  plainly  that  her  qualms  con- 
cerning the  w^hole  proceeding  as  an 
educational  factor  w^ei-e  at  least  tem- 
porarily dispelled.  "I  shall  tell  little 
Fred  that  you  were  with  us.  It  w^ill 
gratify  him  very  much  to  know  that 
you  saw  the  game." 

"It  must  be  a  proud  day  for  you  as 
a  father  and  a  college  man,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  kindly  smile  in  my  direc- 
tion. 

"Really,  sir,  I  am  not  altogether  cer- 
tain yet,"  I  answered,  a  trifle  doggedly. 


"My  judgment  is  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion." 

He  obviously  mistook  my  philosophic 
utterance  for  fears  concerning  the 
outcome  of  the  game,  inasmuch  as 
he  presently  sought  to  soothe  me  l)^'  a 
speech  to  the  effect  that  a  game  well 
lost  was  a  victory  in  ethics,  which 
prompted  me  to  remark,  under  my 
breath  : 

"  Provided  it  doesn't  cost  a  leg  or  a 
rib  or  two." 

"Cost  nothing,"  cried  the  irrepressi- 
ble Sam,  whose  ear  caught  what  I  had 
meant  for  an  aside.  "  He'll  come  out 
of  it  all  right.  Cousin  Fred.  We're 
bound  to  win  too.  Rah  I  rah !  rah ! 
Harv  -  a  -  rd  !  "  Thereujion  the  engine 
gave  a  jjuff  and  a  coui)le  of  snorts  and 
we  were  ofl:". 


We  were  eai-ly  on  the  ground.  That 
is  to  say,  only  a  few  hundred  people 
wei'e  in  their  places  when  we  arrived. 
The  seating  accommodations  were  for 
thousands.  Have  j'ou  ever  seen  an  in- 
tercollegiate foot-toall  field  ?  If  not, 
picture  to  yourself  a  long,  level,  rect- 
angular arena  about  a  hundred  yards 
long  and  fifty  yards  wide  marked  out 
with  white  lines  at  certain  regular  in- 
tei'\'als.  At  either  end  stands  a  cross- 
bar supported  by  two  posts.  These 
are  the  respective  goals.  All  along  the 
field  on  either  side  nins  a  tall  tier  of 
seats  similar  to  those  at  a  hippodrome, 
and  there  are  tiers  of  seats  also  oppo- 
site the  ends  ;  but  the  best  seats  are 
likely  to  be  those  on  either  side  in 
proximity  to  the  middle  of  the  field. 

Sam  Bangs  led  the  way  with  the  con- 
fident tread  of  a  drum-major  down  the 
Harvard  side — for  the  custom  is  to  aji- 
portion  the  seats  on  one  of  the  long 
sides  of  the  field  among  the  friends  of 
one  college,  and  those  on  the  other  corre- 
spondingly— until  he  reached  a  desira- 
ble location.  Then  we  established  our- 
selves according  to  his  directions  and 
waited.  It  was  rather  a  long  wait — 
nearly  two  hours — during  which  I  had 
ample  leisure  to  philosophize  to  the 
top  of  my  bent.  We  had  to  console  us 
Sam's  assurance  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  time   by  the  forelock  to  this 
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radical  extent  in  order  to  secure  satis- 
facton-  places.  For  the  next  two  hours 
a  steady  stream  of  people  poured  along 
the  tv.o  sides  of  the  field  until  they  be- 
came great  walls  of  crimson  and  blue 
humanity.  Flags  waved,  badges  flut- 
tered, the  human  voice  worked  itself 
hoarse  in  eveiy  form  of  encoui'aging 
outcry  from  the  full-chested  song  to 
the  indiscriminate  cat-call.  In  front  of 
each  section  of  seats  stood  a  separate 
youth,  who  at  veiy  short  intei-vals  and 
at  the  slightest  provocation  invoked 
cheers  upon  cheers  for  everything  and 
everybody  from  the  captain  of  the  team 
to  the  college  costermonger.  An  hour 
before  the  game  began  the  benches 
were  crowded  and  I  seemed  to  have 
recognized  in  the  passing  throng  every 
person  of  consideration  amOng  my  ac- 
quaintance. Mrs.  Willoughby  "Walton 
and  her  party  were  among  the  last  to 
arrive.  I  was  curious  to  see  where  they 
would  bestow  themselves,  seeing  that 
we  were  all  packed  tight  as  herrings, 
and  there  was  only  here  and  there  an 
occasional  chance  for  another  mortal 
to  squeeze  in,  and  that  generally  at  the 
cost  of  clambering  over  the  heads  of 
two  or  three  hundred  people.  As  Jo- 
sephine said  to  me  later,  I  might  have 
known  that  Mrs.  Walton  would  not  put 
lierseK  in  any  such  plight.  I  was  just 
wondering  what  on  earth  her  elegant 
procession,  which  had  halted  in  front 
of  the  section  next  to  ours,  was  going 
to  do,  when  of  a  sudden  the  occupants 
of  the  two  best  rows  of  seats  trooped 
out  in  orderly  file  and  relinquished 
their  places  to  the  fashionable  party. 
Sam,  after  a  moment's  dazed  silence, 
which  must  have  been  gall  to  him,  for 
he  does  not  like  to  be  imjjosed  upon 
in  such  matters,  furnished  us  with  the 
solution  of  this  act  of  legerdemain. 

"  They  were  mill  hands  subsidized  to 
come  early  and  hold  the  seats  until 
Mrs.  Willoughby  arrived." 

Another  hour  of  anticipation  and 
then  at  last  a  roar ;  a  roar  which  runs 
like  a  fire  down  our  side  of  the  field, 
waking  tired  lungs  to  new  enthusiasm 
and  calling  into  action  every  ci'imson 
flag  and  rag.  Only  the  wearers  of  the 
blue  are  quiet  ;  their  benches  remain 
coldlv  silent.  The  Harvard  eleven  have 
arrived  on  a  tallv-ho,  and  in  a  few  min- 


utes more  are  disporting  themselves 
like  a  band  of  prairie  dogs  over  the 
campus.  The  uproar  is  deafening,  but 
they  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
They  stri})  oft'  their  crimson  jerseys  and 
concentrate  their  energies  on  l)unting 
and  punting  a  leather  foot-ball  about 
the  field.  They  wear  earth-colored  can- 
vas jackets  and  earth-colored  knicker- 
bockers ending  in  crimson  stockings, 
and  I  say  to  myself  that  they  are  the 
most  unpleasant-looking  band  of  ruf- 
fians I  have  ever  beheld.  Nor  arc  my 
fond  paternal  eyes  able  to  make  a  res- 
ervation in  little  Fred's  favor  on  this 
point.  I  have  considerable  difficulty, 
indeed,  in  distinguishing  him  from  his 
mates,  though  Josejihine  declares  that 
she  singled  him  out  the  moment  he 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  suggests 
to  me  a  compromise  between  a  convict 
and  a  hod  -  carrier.  Nevertheless,  ray 
eyes  begin  to  water  as  I  follow  his 
every  movement,  and  my  pulses  throb 
eagerly.  At  the  same  time  I  am  im- 
pelled to  link  my  arm  aftectionately  in 
my  son  David's,  next  to  whom  I  am  sit- 
ting. I  cannot  help  wondering  what  he, 
dear  boy,  is  thinking  of  it  all.  He  is 
perfectly  healthy,  but  he  is  slight,  and 
will  never  be  an  athlete.  His  tastes  do 
not  run  in  that  direction.  He  gradu- 
ated at  school  last  summer  next  to  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  it  was  no  class  of 
two,  but  of  twenty  times  that  number. 
We  were  very  proud  of  it,  Josephine 
and  I.  We  went  to  the  exhibition  and 
saw  him  receive  a  number  of  prizes. 
It  was  a  pleasant  occasion,  but  how 
trifling  and  insignificant  were  the  plau- 
dits he  received  compared  with  the  up- 
roarious ovation  accorded  a  success- 
ful half-back.  I  feel  almost  indignant, 
even  in  the  midst  of  my  excitement 
over  little  Fred,  and  would  fain  throw 
my  arms  round  his  brother's  neck  and 
whisper  that  he  must  not  take  the  mat- 
ter to  heart,  and  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  terribly  unjust. 

Now  comes  another  uj^roar  and  this 
time  from  the  oj^posite  side  of  the 
field.  The  Yale  eleven  have  arrived 
and  are  stripping  oft'  their  jerseys. 
They  career  over  the  arena  in  dirt  col- 
or and  dark  blue,  while  the  dark  blue 
benches  surge  tumultuously.  There  is 
no  more  delay.     The  umpire  calls  the 
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game  aucl  the  two  sides  line  up  for 
iU-tion.  I  feel  Josephine,  who  is  on  lay 
other  side,   clutch  xuy  arm  and   sigh. 


of  l)odies,  legs,  and  arniR.     A  great  pile 

of  men  are  stiaiggling  on  the  ground, 

and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  little 

Fred  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 

pile. 

"  A  scrimmage,"'  says  Sam, 
looking  round  at  Josephine. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answers,  with 
apparent  calm,  but  I  can  feel 
her  tremble. 

"  This  is  nothing  ;  its  like 
this  most  of  the  time,"  says 
Sam.  "  You  see  he's  all  right, 
and " 


"Rah  !  rah  !  rah  !  Harvard  !" 

There  is  only  one  object  for  lier  on  the 
field,  as  I  well  know.  She  has  been  tr^'- 
ing  to  learn  the  rules  from  Sam  for  the 
last  half  hour  (she  doubts  my  knowl- 
edge on  such  subjects  nowadaj's),  and 
I  can  see  that  she  is  seeking  in  vain  to 
concentrate  her  mind  on  her  new-found 
information  and  to  shut  out  the  vision 
of  little  Fred  being  borne  off  the  field 
on  a  litter.  I  confess  that  Horace 
Plympton's  letter  recurs  to  me  for  a 
moment,  but  I  shake  myself  and  utter 
an  inward  "Pooh  !"  and  haughtily  de- 
termine to  view  the  contest  disi^assion- 
ately  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
third  person  and  a  philosopher. 

Harvard  has  won  the  toss  and  is  to 
have  the  ball.  In  my  day  we  had  to 
kick  it ;  now  it  is  manipulated  with  the 
hands,  and  not  forward  but  backward. 
The  players  fonn  a  phalanx,  and  one  of 
their  number  snaps,  as  it  is  called,  the 
ball  between  his  legs  to  someone  be- 
hind him,  who  in  turn  passes  it  to  an- 
other, w'ho  is  expected  to  make  a  for- 
Avard  dash  with  it.  Before  I  can  quite 
realize  w^hat  is  being  done  the  Harvard 
men  are  speeding  toward  the  Yale  goal 
in  a  V-shaped  body.  Little  Fred  has 
the  ball.  Or  rather  he  had  it.  All  I 
can  see  now  is  an  indiscriminate  mass 


A  yell  cuts  him  short. 
'  •  Good  enou  gh  !     H  a  rv  a  r  d 
still  has  the  ball,"  he  continues, 
at  its  close. 

"  Can  you  see  him  ?  "  whis- 
pers Josephine,  in  my  ear. 

"  He's  all  right,"  I  munuur, 
assuringly. 

See  him  !  I  can  see  him  dis- 
tinctly. He  has  lost  his  cap  al- 
ready ;  his  hair  is  in  wild  con- 
fusion ;  he  is  covered  with  dirt 
from  head  to  foot  ;  he  limi:)s  a  little. 
But  Harvard  still  has  the  ball.  And 
Sam  says  it  is  nothing  and  like  this 
most  of  the  time.     Sam  must  know. 

"  Kah  !  rah  !  rah  !  Harvard  !  "  I  cry 
with  the  rest  unflinchingly. 

There  is  a  second  yell,  this  time  from 
our  enemies.  Harvard  has  lost  the 
ball  and  Yale  has  it.  And  now  before 
my  bewildered  €yes  scrimmage  follows 
scrimmage  with  fierce  iteration,  and 
one  pile  of  bodies,  arms,  and  legs  suc- 
ceeds another.  The  player  fortunate 
enough  to  carry  or  force  the  ball  a  yard 
or  more  toward  the  rival  goal  by  a  fran- 
tic rush  befoi'e  he  is  overwhelmed  and 
squashed  reaps  a  whirlwind  of  applause 
from  the  absorbed  multitude.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  disputed.  Once  in 
a  long  interval  when  the  ball  gets  dan- 
gerously near  a  goal,  someone  on  the 
imperilled  side  kicks  it  half  the  length 
of  the  field  and  the  scrimmages  are  re- 
newed. But  it  is  rarely  kicked  at  all 
except  at  such  junctures.  Foot-ball ! 
I  say  to  myself  that  it  is  a  gladiatorial 
combat  with  an  occasional  punt  thrown 
in  by  way  of  identification.  But  every- 
one around  me  is  declaring  that  the 
play  of  both  sides  is  magnificent,  that 
the  team  work  is  perfection,  and  the 
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head  qualities  displayed  unique  in  the 
annals  of  the  ^aiue.  Sam  tolls  mo 
again  and  ajj^ain  that  Fred  is  doing 
sheer  wonders  and  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Harvard  side,  and  I  wonder  how  he 
can  distinguish  so  easily  which  is  Fred 
and  whether  he  has  any  backbone  left. 
I  can  no  longer  make  out  much  of  an}-- 
thing  except  that  one  ruiiian  closely 
resembles  every  other  rutiian  and  that 
one  i^oor  boy  is  Ipug  on  the  ground 
perfectly  still,  as  though  he  were  dead. 
There  is  just  a  little  lull  on  the  benches. 
People  are  intei'ested. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  gasps  Josephine.  "  Is 
it  he,  dear  ?  " 

"  '  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day,' "  I  mutter  between  my  teeth,  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth. 

They  are  pulling  and  rubbing  the 
victim,  and  a  doctor,  retained  for  such 
emergencies,  is  bending  over  him.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments  more  he  rises  slow- 
ly, looks  round  him  in  a  dazed  fash- 
ion, and  resumes  his  position  with  a 
painful  limp,  to  a  round  of  applause. 

"  It  isn't  Fred,"  says  Josephine. 

"But  he  has  a  mother,  though,"  I 
answer. 

"He'U  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or 
two,"  says  Sam.  "They  stamped  the 
wind  out  of  him,  that  all." 

To  have  the  -n-ind  stampecj  out  of 
one  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  of  course,  and 
I  have  forgotten  it  in  another  moment 
under  the  sjnir  of  excitement.  A  Har- 
vard plav'er  has  the  ball  and  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  stop  him.  He 
throws  off  this  antagonist  and  dodges 
two  others  and  races  down  the  field 
like  a  deer,  while  the  wearers  of  the 
crimson  scream  his  name  with  trans- 
port and  flourish  their  banners  like 
madmen.  It  is  Fred,  it  is  Fred,  it  is 
Fred !  I  know  his  figure  now.  He 
has  the  ball  and  is  flying  like  the  wind 
with  two  great  brutes  at  his  heels. 
Will  they  catch  him?  Will  they  kill 
him  ?     They  are  gaining  on  him. 

"  Run — run — i-un,"  I  shout,  in  spite 
of  mj-self,  while  all  the  jjeople  on  our 
benches  rise  in  their  excitement  and 
Josephine  covers  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  unwilling  to  look.  On,  on  my 
boy  runs  until  at  last  he  falls  with  his 
two  pursuers  on  top  of  him  full  across 
the  Yale  line. 

Vol.  XIV.— 5 


"  A  touch-down,  a  toucli-down  !  " 
bursts  out  Sam  as  he  grasps  my  hand 
in  his  wild  enthusiasm.  I  tlo  not  know 
exactly  what  has  occurred  except  tliat 
there  is  pandemonium  on  the  Harvard 
side  of  the  field  unequalled  as  yet  by 
anything  that  has  happened  and  a 
deathly  tranquillity  along  the  benches 
opposite.  After  making  sure  that 
Fred  is  still  alive,  I  listen  to  the  ex- 
planation that  a  touch-down  counts 
a  certain  number  of  points,  and  gives 
the  right  to  the  side  which  wins  it  to 
try  to  kick  a  goal.  This  attempt  is 
presently  made.  A  player  lies  on  the 
ground  and  holds  the  ball  between  his 
hands  for  another  to  kick.  Presto ! 
the  ball  sails  through  the  air ;  for  an 
instant  there  is  agonized  suspense  and 
then  a  shout  from  Yale.  It  has  failed 
to  go  between  the  goal-posts  and  con- 
sequently has  missed 

"Four  to  nothing,  anyway,"  says 
Sam.  "That  was  a  magnificent  run. 
Rah!  rah!  rah!  Harvard." 

Josephine  is  "s\-iping  her  eyes  and 
everybody  in  our  neighborhood  is 
nudging  each  other  in  consequence  of 
the  news  that  we  are  blood  relations 
of  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Mrs.  Sloane 
nods  her  congratulations  and  Mrs. 
Walton  signals  A^-ith  a  crimson  flag 
from  the  adjoining  section,  and  our 
beloved  pastor  smiles  at  Josephine  in 
his  delightful  way. 

And  W'hat  follows?  What  follows  is 
fierce  and  harrowing.  What  follows 
continues  to  hold  that  great  audience 
spellbound  to  the  close.  The  score  is 
four  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Harvard, 
but  the  Yale  team,  smarting  from  de- 
feat, throw  themselves  into  the  ever- 
recurring  scrimmages  with  set  faces. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the 
contest  in  detail.  I  am  writing  as  a 
father  and  philosopher  and  not  as  a 
chronicler  of  athletic  struggles.  Suf- 
fice it  to  state  that  the  scrimmages  grow 
still  more  savage  and  earnest,  and  that 
a  player  from  each  side  is  obliged  by 
the  referee  to  retire  from  the  field, 
because  he  has  slugged  an  opponent. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  presently  a 
rusher  is  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
field  by  reason  of  a  sprained  ankle. 
It  is  not  little  Fred,  but  might  it  not 
have  been?  Suffice  it  to  state  that  by 
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the  eml  of  tlie  tirst  threo-([uarterH  of 
an  hour — let  the  uninitiated  here  learn 
that  a  match  is  divided  into  two  bouts 
of  that  lenj^th  each,  \\-ith  an  interim  of 
fifteen  minutes — the  Yale  team  by  the 
most  ma<^niticent  work  (according  to 
Sam  Bangs)  has  forced  the  ball  stead- 
ily and  surely  toward  the  Harvard  line, 
and  won  a  touch-down  and  kicked  a 
goal,  leaving  the  score  for  the  tirst  half 
six  to  four  in  favor  of  the  blue.  Just 
after  the  ball  has  tiowai  between  the 
goal-posts,  amid  thunders  of  triumph 
from  our  enemies,  the  umpire  calls 
time. 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  second 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  largely  a 
repetition  of  the  first — short,  furious 
rushes,  everlasting  scrimmages,  and 
here  and  there  a  punt.  The  ruffians 
look  still  more  ruffianly  from  frequent 
contact  with  mother -earth  and  the 
clutches  of  one  anothei*.  Ominous 
gloom  and  depressing  silence  take  pos- 
session of  the  friends  of  Harvard ;  their 
very  cheers  are  anxious  and  with,  good 
reason.  Yale  has  kicked  another  goal 
from  the  field  in  the  first  twenty 
minutes  and  the  crimson  is  being 
gradually  and  steadily  outj^layed.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  my  son  ;  he  will  be 
so  disappointed  if  he  loses.  And  I 
shall  be  so  happy  when  the  game  is 
over  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not 
maimed  for  life.  He  is  doing;  wonders 
still,  dear  boy.  Twice  I  see  him  lying 
flat  and  motionless  on  the  field  with 
the  wind  stamped  out  of  him,  to 
borrow  Sam's  euphemism,  while  his 
mother  wriggles  in  her  seat  in  the 
throes  of  uncertainty  and  is  hardly 
to  be  restrained  fi'om  going  to  him. 
Twice,  after  the  doctor  has  fumbled 
over  him  and  water  has  been  dashed  in 
his  face,  I  see  Sam's  diagnosis  vindi- 
cated, and  my  half-back  rise  to  his  feet, 
and  the  game  go  on  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Such  episodes  are  a 
matter  of  course,  and  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  A  broken  rib  or  two  is 
not  a  vital  matter,  and  only  one  rib  is 
broken  in  the  second  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Even  then  the  poor  victim 
does  not  have  to  be  carried  off  on  a 
litter,  for  he  is  able  to  walk  with  the 
help  of  the  doctor  and  a  friend.  It  is 
not  Fred  :   Fred  has   merely  had   the 


wind  stamped  out  of  him  a  few  times 
and  is  still  doing  wonders.  Will  it 
never  end  ?  I  look  at  my  watch  fever- 
ishly. The  ball  is  close  by  the  Har- 
vard goal  and  Yale  holds  it  there  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog.  Bull-dog? 
They  are  all  bull  -  dogs  —  twenty  -  two 
bull-dogs  cheek  by  jowl. 

"  Isn't  it  magnificent  ? "  murmurs 
Sam,  looking  back  at  me.  "  They  have 
outplayed  us  fairly  and  squarely. 
Only  five  minutes  left  and  the  score 
eleven  to  four  against  us.  We're  not 
in  it.  That  run  of  Fred's  was  the  most 
brilliant  play  of  the  day,  though." 

"The  poor  darling  wiU  be  broken- 
hearted," whispers  Josephine. 

"  That  is  better  than  being  broken- 
headed — better  for  us,"  I  whisper  in 
reply. 

"  I  do  hope  he  hasn't  lost  any  of  his 
front  teeth.  His  mouth  was  bleeding 
the  last  time  he  fell,"  continues  his 
mothei'. 

"False  ones  nowadays  are  veiy  sat- 
isfactory," I  answer. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  are  moving 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  acquaintance 
on  the  way  to  the  railroad.  Yale  has 
won,  eleven  to  four,  and  the  bniised  and 
battered  players  of  both  teams  have 
dejDarted  on  their  resjDective  tally-hos, 
and  Josephine  and  I  are  free  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  our  friends  with 
a  calm  mind,  though  my  darling  is  still 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  our  illustrious 
son  has  left  a  tooth  or  two  on  the  arena. 
Fred's  run  is  on  everybody's  lips,  and 
we  as  the  authors  of  his  being  are  made 
much  of.  Mr.  Leggatt,  the  banker, 
works  his  way  up  to  me  through  the 
crowd  at  great  personal  distress,  for  he 
is  a  fat  man,  in  order  to  say,  "with  an 
enthusiastic  shake  of  the  hand  : 

"  Great  boy  that  of  yours  ;  splendid 
grit ;  I  must  have  him  when  he  gradu- 
ates." 

I  sputter  many  thanks  confusedly. 
Here  is  a  strange  development  truly.  I 
had  been  hoping,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, to  be  able  to  go  to  Mr.  Leggatt  at 
Fred's  graduation  and  to  ask  for  a 
clerkship  for  my  boy  on  the  plea  of  his 
steadiness  and  sterling  common  sense  ; 
and  now  the  solicitation  has  come  to 
me  on  the  score  of  his  grit  as  a  foot- 
ball kicker.     The  world  seems  just  a 
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little  topsy-turvy  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  to  laugh  or  to  ciy. 

We  got  home  at  last  somehow,  and 
here  I  am  sitting  in  my  library  ti-jiug 
to  collect  my  faculties  and  to  appreci- 
ate the  honor  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  me,  the  honor  of  being  the  father 
of  a  famous  half-back.  To  tell  the 
truth,  it  sticks  in  my  crop  just  a  Httle 
and  does  not  relish  to  the  extent  which 
would  seem  appropriate.  Indeed  I  am 
not  altogether  sure  whether  I  can  see  a 
distinction  between  being  the  father  of 
a  famous  half  -  back  and  the  father  of 
a  famous  toreador  or  famous  prize- 
fighter. I  know  that  Leggatt  and  one 
or  two  others,  to  whom  I  ventured  to 
expose  my  qualms  on  the  way  home, 
declared  them  preposterous,  and  that 
the  game  was  magnificent  discipline 
for  both  mind  and  body.  Come  to 
that,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  matador  are 
magnificent  disciphne  for  both  mind 
and  body.  So  are  those  of  a  gladiator. 
Yet  I  have  my  doubts  whether  Leggatt 
would  like  to  be  the  father  of  either. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  is  a  citizen  of 
far  greater  consideration  than  I,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would 
be  proud  to  be  described  in  the  news- 
papers as  the  father  of  a  famous  half- 
back, and  to  see  a  sou  of  his  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  the  public  prints 
as  a  prize  animal  of  this  description. 

I  fear  there  must  be  a  screw  loose 
somewhere  in  my  make-up  as  a  father 
and  a  philosopher.  You  remember  the 
case  of  the  burglars  ?  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  worth  while  to  go  dowTi-stairs 
and  expose  myself  to  be  shot.  Yet 
Josephine  felt  differently  on  the  point. 

Moreover,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  whv  it  is  courageous  or 
meritorious  to  be  an  amateur  Alpine 
climber,  whereas  many  are  fain  to  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  nature  from  an 
elevation  where  a  false  step  or  a  rotten 
rope  would  be  passports  to  destruction. 
Then,  again,  people  who  cross  the 
ocean  in  dories,  or  fast  for  indefinite 
periods,  have  never  aroused  my  enthu- 
siasm. On  the  contrary  I  regard  them 
as  being  in  the  same  general  categoiy 
with  lunatics.  I  have  never  seen  a  bull- 
fight, and  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  I  should  be  weak  enough  to  attend 


one  out  of  curiosity  if  I  happened  to  be 
in  Spain  at  the  right  time,  but  I  am 
sure  that  I  should  never  care  to  go 
twice.  And  yet  I  am  expected  to  feel 
jDroud  and  grateful  because  my  eldest 
son  has  made  prowess  at  foot-ball  the 
aim  and  object  of  his  college  course.  I 
am  trying  to,  tiying  hard,  biit  I  fear  it 
is  no  use.  I  should  like  to  understand 
why  it  is  glorious  or  sensible  for  an 
honest,  strapping  feUow,  who  has  been 
sent  to  college  by  dint  of  some  econo- 
my on  the  part  of  his  parents,  to  de- 
vote his  entire  energies  to  a  course  of 
training  which  wdll  entitle  him  to  nin 
the  risk  of  having  his  legs,  arms,  or  ribs 
broken  in  fighting  for  a  leather  ball  be- 
fore several  thousand  peojjle.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain  already-,  even  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  to  agree  \\'ith  Horace 
Plymton,  which  is,  that  if  I  had  an- 
other son  with  like  procHvities,  I  should 
put  a  stoj^  to  it. 

But  then,  as  Josephine  reminds  me, 
the  fact  that  our  David  does  not  care  a 
picayune  for  auj'thing  of  the  sort,  robs 
my  resolve  of  much  of  its  solemnity.  I 
might,  to  be  sure,  intei-pose  a  mandate 
at  this  late  hour  and  cut  off  little  Fred 
in  the  flower  of  his  renown,  and  (to 
quote  my  wife  once  more)  break  his 
heart ;  which  might  be  a  more  serious 
consequence  than  a  broken  leg.  No,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  on  the  whole,  now 
that  the  mischief  is  done,  we  may  as 
well  let  him  foUow  the  path  he  has 
chosen,  especially  as  Leggatt  has  his 
eye  on  him  and  has  promised  to  give 
him  a  start.  We  must  hve  in  the  hope 
that  the  breath  will  not  be  tramj)led  out 
of  him  once  too  often  before  that  desir- 
able result  is  brought  to  pass.  More- 
ovex',  if  he  is  borne  off'  the  field  on  a  lit- 
ter, it  mil  not  be  in  the  presence  of  his 
parents.  We  have  seen  one  gladiatorial 
combat,  and  our  thii'st  for  gore  is  sated. 

Henceforth  we  shall  be  content  to 
cower  by  the  hearth  on  the  days  when 
the  great  matches  are  played  and  fancy 
each  ring  at  the  door-beU  the  summons 
of  a  telegraphic  emissaiy.  And  by  way 
of  celebrating  our  first  escape  from  be- 
reavement, I  am  going  to  present  our 
David  wdth  a  gold  watch  for  the  excel- 
lent showing  he  made  in  his  studies 
last  summer. 


<To  be  continued.) 


ARABIAN    NIGHTS'    ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By  IV.  E.  Henley. 

'  O  mes  chores  Mille  et  Une  Nuita.''' — Fantasio. 

Once  on  a  time 

There  was  a  little  boy  :  a  in  aster-mage 

By  virtue  of  a  Book 

Of  ma^-ie — O  so  nui^ifal  it  filled 

His  life  with  visionary  pomps 

Processional  !     And  Powers 

Passed  with  him  where  he  passed.     And  Thrones 

And  Dominations,  glaived  and  phimed  and  mailed, 

Thronged  in  the  criss-cross  streets, 

The  palaces  pell-mell  with  playing-fields, 

Domes,  cloisters,  dungeons,  caverns,  tents,  arcades, 

Of  the  vmseen,  silent  City,  in  his  soul 

Pavilioned  jealously  and  hid 

As  in  the  dusk,  profound. 

Green  stillnesses  of  some  enchanted  mere, 

I  shut  mine  eyes.     .     .     .     And  lo ! 
A  flickering  snatch  of  memory  that  floats 
Upon  the  face  of  a  pool  of  darkness  five 
And  thirty  dead  years  deep, 
Antic  in  girlish  broideries 
And  skirts  and  silly  shoes  with  straps 
And  a  broad-ribanded  leghorn,  he  walks 
Plain  in  the  shadow  of  a  church 
(St.  Michael's  :  in  whose  brazen  call 
To  curfew  his  first  wails  of  wrath  were  whelmed) 
Sedate  for  all  his  haste 
To  be  at  home  ;  and,  nestled  in  his  arm, 
Inciting  still  to  quiet  and  solitude. 
Boarded  in  sober  drab. 
With  small,  sqviare,  agitating  cuts 
Let  in  atop  of  the  double-columned,  close. 
Quakerlike  print,  a  Book  !     .     .     . 
What  but  that  blessed  brief 
Of  what  is  gallantest  and  best 
In  all  the  full-shelved  Libraries  of  Romance  ? 
The  Book  of  rocs, 

'Sandalwood,  ivory,  turbans,  ambergris. 
Cream-tarts,  and  lettered  apes,  and  calenders, 
And  ghouls,  and  genies — O  so  huge 
They  might  have  overed  the  tall  Minster  Tower 
Hands  down,  as  schoolboys  take  a  post ! 
In  truth,  the  Book  of  Camaralzaman, 
Schemselnihar  and  Sindbad,  Scheherezade 
The  peerless,  Bedreddin,  Badroulbadour, 
Cairo  and  Serendib  and  Candahar, 
And  Caspian,  and  the  haunted  bulk — 
Ice-ribbed,  tremendous,  inaccessible — 
Of  Caucasus !     .     .     .     That  centre  of  miracles, 
The  sole,  unparalleled  Arabian  Nights  ! 
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Old  friends  I  had  a-niauy — kindly  and  grim 

Familiars,   cronies   quaint 

And  goblin  !     Never  a  "Wood  but  housed 

Some  morrice  of  dainty  dapperlings :  no  Brook 

But  had  his  nunnery 

Of  green-haired,  silvr3--cur^'ing  sprites 

To  cabin  in  his  grots  and  pace  »{i^'*'»'  ^ 

His  rushy  margents  :  every  lone  hill-side  -^  •  /■ 

Might  open  upon  Elf-Land  :   every  Stalk  ^   ,/         _■     ^ 

That  curled  about  a  Beanstick  was  of  the  breed  }*{'     /'*i»''<a/'     * 

Of  that  live  ladder  by  whose  delicate  rungs  . 'V-*'     'S 

You  climbed  beyond  the  clouds,  and  found  *.  ^''".'f  i  "^ 

The  Farm-House  where  the  Ogre,  gorged 

And  drows}',  from  his  great  oak  chair, 

Among  the  flitches  and  pewters  at  the  fire, 

Called  for  his  Faery  Harp  that  came 

And,  perching  on  the  kitchen  table,  sang 

Jocund  and  jubilant,  with  a  sound 

Of  the  gleeful,  golden-vowelled  madrigals, 

The  shy  thrush  at  mid-May 

Flutes  from  wet  orchards  flushed  with  the  triumphing  da^vn  ; 

And  blackbirds  rioting  as  they  listened  still 

In  old-world  woodlands  rapt  with  an  old-world  spring. 

For  Pan's  ovm  whistle,  savage  and  rich  and  loud. 

And  mocked  him  call  for  call. 

I  could  not  pass 
The  half-door  where  the  cobbler  sat  in  view 
Nor  figure  me  the  wizen  Leprechaun 
In  square-cut,  old-world  I'eds  and  buckle-shoes 
Bent  at  his  work  in  the  hedge-side,  and  know 
Just  how  he  tapped  his  brogue,  and  twitched 
His  wax-end  this  and  that  way,  both  ^\'ith  wrists 
And  elbows.     In  the  rich  June  fields, 
Where  the  ripe  clover  drew  the  bees, 
And  the  tall  quakers  trembled,  and  the  West  Wind 
Lolled  his  half-holiday  awaj' 
Beside  me  idling  down  my  own, 
'Twas  good  to  follow  the  Miller's  Youngest  Son 
On  his  white  horse  along  the  leafy  lanes  ; 
For  at  his  stirrup  linked  and  ran. 
Not  CAaiical  and  trapesing,  as  he  lounged 
From  wall  to  wall  above  the  espaliers. 
But  in  the  bravest  tops 

That  market-town,  a  town  of  tops,  could  show, 
Bold,  subtle,  adventurous,  his  tail 
A  banner  flaunted  in  disdain 
Of  human  stratagems  and  shifts, 
King  over  All  the  Catlands,  present  and  past 
And  futui'e,  that  mustached 
Artificer  of  fortunes,  Puss  in  Boots, 
Or  Bluebeard's  Closet,  with  its  plenishing 
Of  meat-hooks,  sawdust,  blood, 
And  wives  that  hung  like  fresh-dressed  carcases  — 
Odd-faugled,  most  a  butcher's,  part 
A  faery  chamber  hazily  seen 
And  hazily  figured — on  dark  afternoons 
And  windy  nights  was  visiting  of  the  best. 
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Then,  too,  thf  \)v\i  of  hoofs 

Out  in  the  roaring  darkness  told 

Of  Heme  the  Hunter  in  his  aiitlered  helm 

(faHoping  as  with  orders  from  the  Pit 

Between  his  hell-born  Hounds. 

And  Rip  Van  AViukle.     .     .     .     Often  I  lurked  to  hear 

Outside  the  long,  low  shanty  wall, 

The  mutter  and  rumble  of  the  trolling  bowls 

Down  the  lean  plank  before  they  fluttered  the  pins  : 

For,  listening  so,  myself  could  helj)  him  play 

His  wonderful  game 

With  Hendrik  Hudson  deep  in  those  haunted  hills. 

But  what  were  these  so  near, 

So  neighborly  fancies  to  the  spell  that  brought 

The  run  of  AH  Baba's  Cave 

Just  for  the  saying  "  Open  Sesame," 

With  gold  to  measure,  peck  by  peck, 

In  round,  brown  wooden  stoups 

You  borrowed  at  the  chandlers?     ...     Or  one  time 

Made  you  Aladdin's  friend  at  school 

Free  of  his  Garden  of  Jewels,  Ring,  and  Lamp, 

In  perfect  trim  ?     .     .     .     Or  Ladies  fair. 

But  their  white  bosoms  seamed  with  embrowning  scars, 

Went  laboring  under  some  dread  ordinance 

Which  made  them  whip,  and  bitterly  w^eep  the  w'hile, 

Strange  Curs  that  wejjt  as  thej', 

Till  there  was  never  a  Black  Bitch  of  all 

Your  consorting  but  might  have  gone 

Spell-driven  miserably  for  crimes 

Done  in  the  pride  of  womanhood  and  desire.     .     .     . 

Or  at  the  ghostliest  altitudes  of  night, 

While  you  Ivkj  wondering  and  acold, 

Your  sense   was  fearfully  i:)urged,  and  soon 

Queen  Labe,  abominable  and  dear. 

Rose  from  3'our  side,  oj^ened  the  Box  of  Doom, 

Scattered  the  yellow  powder  (which  I  saw 

Like  sulphur  at  the  Docks  in  bulk) 

And  muttered  certain  w^ords  you  could  not  hear  : 

And  there !  a  living  stream — 

The  brook  3'ou  bathed  in  with  its  weeds  and  flags 

And  cresses — glittered  and  sang 

Out  of  the  hearthrug  over  the  nakedness 

Well-scrubbed  and  decent  of  your  bedroom  floor  !     .     . 

I'  was — how  many  a   time  ! — 

That   Second   Calender,  Son  of  a  King, 

On  whom  'twas  vehemently  enjoined, 

Pausing   at  one  mysterious  Door, 

To  pry  no  closer  but  content  his  soul 

With  his  Fair  Forty.     Yet  I  could  not  rest 

For  idleness  and  ungovernable  Fate. 

And  the  Black  Horse,  w'ho  fed  on  sesame 

(That  wonder-working  word!), 

Took  me  upon  his  back,  and  spread  his  vannes, 

And  soaring,  soaring  on 

From  air  to  air,  came  charging  to  the  gi'ound. 
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Pluiiil)  as  u  Ifirk  from  tho  mulsununor  clouds. 

And,  shaking-  mo  out  of  tlio  saddle,  where  I  sprawled 

Flicked  at  mo  with  his  tail 

Aiid  left  me  blinded,  miserable,   distraiijiht 

(Even  as  I  was  in  deed 

When  doctors   came  and    odious  things    were  done 

On  my  poor  tortured  eyes 

With  lancets,  or  some  evil  acid  stung 

And  wrung-  them  like  hot  sand, 

And  desperately  from  room  to  room 

Fumble  I  nmst  my  dark,  disconsolate  way) 

To  get  to  Bagdad  how  I  might.     But  there 

I  met  with  Merry  Ladies.     O  you  three — 

Satie,  Amine,  Zobeide — when  my  heart 

Forgets  you  all  shall  be  forgot  ! 

And  so  we  supped,  we  and  the  rest. 

On  wine  and  roasted  lamb,  rose-water,  dates, 

Almonds,  pistachios,  citrons.     And  Haroun 

Laughed  out  of  his  noble  beard 

On  Giaftar  and  Mesrour  (I  know  tho  Three 

For  all  their  Mossoul  habits !).     And  outside 

The  Tigris,  flowing  swift 

Like  Severn  bend  for  bond,  twinkled  and  gleamed 

With  broken  and  wavering  shapes  of  stranger  stars : 

The  vast  blue  night 

Was  murmurous  with  peris'  plumes 

And  tlie  leathern  wings  of  gonios  :  words  of  power 

Were  whispering  :  and  old  tishermen, 

Casting  their  nets  with  prayer,  might  draw  to  sliore 

Dead  loveliness  ;  or  a  prodigy  in  scales 

Worth  in  the  Caliph's  Kitchen  pieces  of   gold  ; 

Or  copper  vessels  stopped  with  lead 

Wherein  some  Squire  of  Eblis  watched  and  railed, 

In  durance  under  the  potent  charactry 

Graven  on  the  seal  of  Solomon  the  King.     .     .     . 

Then,  as  the  Book  was  glassed 

In  Life  as  in  some  olden  mirror's  quaint. 

Bewildering  angles,  so  would  Life 

Flash  light  on  light  back  on  the  Book  :  and  both 

Were  changed.     Once  in  a  house  decaj'ed 

From  better  days,  harboring  an  errant  show 

(For  all  its  stories  of  dry-rot 

Were  tilled  with  gruesome  visitants  in  wax. 

Inhuman,  hushed,  ghastly  with  Painted  Eyes), 

I  wandered  ;  and  no  living  soul 

Was  nearer  than  the  pay-box  ;  and  I  stared 

Upon  them  staring — staring.     Till  at  last. 

Three  sets  of  rafters  from  the  streets, 

I  strayed  upon  a  mildewed,  rat-run  room 

With  the  two  Dancers,  horrible  and  obscene. 

Guarding  the  door:  and  there,  in  a  bedroom-set. 

Behind  a  fence  of  faded  crimson  cords, 

With  an  aspect  of  frills 

And  dimities  and  dishonored  privacy 

That  made  me  hanker  and  hesitate  to  look, 
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A  "Woman  witb  her  litter  of  Babes — all  slain, 

All  in  tlieir  ni<^htfj;o\vns,  all  with  Painted  Eyes 

Starinj^ — still  starinj^  ;  so  that  I  turned  and  ran, 

As  for  u\y  neck.     The  same,  it  seemed, 

And  yet  not  all  the  same,  I  was  to  find, 

Ah  I  went  up  ;  for  afterward 

^Vhenas  I  went  my  round  alone — 

All  day  alone — in  long,  stern,  silent  streets, 

Where  I  mi<;ht  stretch  my  hand  and   take 

Wiiatever  I  would  ;  still  there  were  hJliajjes  of  Stone, 

Motionless,  lifelike,  frighteninj^- — for  the  Wrath 

Had  smitten  them  ;  but  they  watched, 

This  by  her  melons  and  fi»s,  that  by  his  rin,o;s 

And  chains  and  jewels,  with  the  hideous  gaze. 

The  Painted  Eyes  iusufterable, 

Now,  of  those  grisly  images  ;  and  I 

Pursued  my  best-beloved  quest 

Thrilled  with  a  novel  and  delicious  fear. 

So  the  night  fell — A\'ith  never  a  lamplighter; 

And  through  the  Palace  of  the  King 

I  grojjed  among  the  echoes,  and  I  felt 

That  thej'  were  there, 

Dreadfullv  there,  the  Painted  staring  Eves, 

Hall  after  hall     .     .     .     Till  lo  !  from  far 

A  Voice  !     And  in  a  little  while 

Two  tapers  burning !     And  the  Voice 

Heard  in  the  mighty  Word  of  God  was — whose? 

Whose  but  Zobeide's, 

The  lady  of  my  heart,  like  me 

A  True  Believer,  and  like  me 

An  outcast  leagues  and  leagues  beyond  the  pale ! 

Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 

Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 

A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset ;  and  it  grew 

Swiftly     .     .     .     and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards. 

The  sailors  wept  and  prayed  ;  but  the  grave  ship. 

Deep-laden  •wdth  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 

Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 

And,  turning  broadside  on. 

As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 

Nearer,  and  nearer  yet ; 

And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 

Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 

That  swallowed  sea  and  sky ;  and  then 

Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  -svdth  clang  on  clang, 

A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 

Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain  ;  and  she  lay, 

A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  stroAvn  piecemeal 

About  the  waters  ;  and  her  crew 

Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one  ;  and  I  was  left 

To  drown.     All  the  long  night  I  swam  ; 

But  in  the  morning,  lo !  a  smiling  coast 

Tufted  with  date-trees,  meadowlike. 

Skirted  with  shelving  sands  ;  and  a  great  wave 

Cast  me  ashore  ;  and  I  was  saved  alive. 
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But,  f^iviug  thanks  to  God,  I  dried  my  clothes, 

And,  faring  iidaiid,  in  a  desert  place 

I  stumbled  on  an  iron  rinj^  — 

Tlie  fellow  of  fift}'  built  into  the  Quays  : 

When,  scenting  a  trap-door, 

I  dug',  and  dui^ ;  until  my  scimitar 

Stuck  into  wood.     O  then. 

The  flij^ht  of  smooth-hewn,  easygoing  stairs 

Sunk  in  the  naked  rock !     The  cool,  clean  vault, 

So  }ieat  witli  niche  on  niche  it  might  have  been 

Our  beer-cellar  but  for  the  rows 

Of  brazen  urns  (like  monstrous  chemist's  jars) 

Full  to  the  wide,  squat  throats 

With  gold-dust  but  atop 

A  layer  of  pickled-walnut-looking  things 

I  knew  for  olives !     And  far,  O  far  away, 

The  Princess  of  China  languished !     Far  away 

Was  marriage,  with  a  Vizier  and  a  Chief 

Of  Eunuchs  and  the  privilege 

Of  going  out  at  night 

To  play — unkenned,  majestical,  secure — 

Where  the  old,  brown,  friendly  river  shaped 

Like  Tigris  shore  for  shore !     Hajjly  a  Ghoul 

Sat  in  the  churchyaixl  under  a  frightened  moon, 

A  thighbone  in  his  clutch,  and  glared 

At  supper  with  a  Lady  :  she  who  took 

Her  rice  with  tAveezers  grain  by  grain. 

Or  you  might  stumble,  there  by  the  iron  gates 

(Of  the  Pump  Room)  underneath  the  limes 

Upon  Bedreddin  in  his  shirt  and  draAvers, 

Just  as  the  civil  Genie  laid  him  down. 

For  those  red-curtained  panes, 

Whence  a  tame  cornet  teuored  it  throatily 

Of  beerpots  and  spittoons  and  new  long  pipes 

Might  turn  a  caravausery's,  and  therein 

You  found  Noureddin  Ali  loftily  drunk. 

And  that  Fair  Persian,  bathed  in  tears. 

You'd  not  have  given   away 

For  all  the  diamonds  in  the  Vale  Perilous 

You  had  that  dark  and  disleaved  afternoon 

Escaped  on  a  roc's  claw, 

Disgviised  like  Sindbad — but  in  Christmas  beef! 

And  all  the  blissful  while 

The  schoolboy  satchel  at  jonr  hip 

Was  such  a  bulse  of  gems  as  should  amaze 

Gray-whiskered  chapmen  drawn 

From  over  Caspian :  yea,  the  Chief  Jewellers 

Of  Tartary  and  the  bazaars. 

Seething  with  traffic,  of  enormous  Ind. — 

Thus  cried,  thus  called  aloud,  to  the  child  heart 

The  magian  East  :  thus  the  child  eyes 

Spelled  out  the  wizard  message,  by  the  light 

Of  the  sober  workaday  hours 

They  saw,  week  in  Aveek  out,  pass,  and  still  pass 

In  the  fair  Minster  City  folded  kind 

In  ancient  Severn's  arm, 
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Anioni^st  her  water-meadows  and  her  docks 

Whose  ttoatiiif^  populace  of  ships — 

(Jralliots  and  hij^'^«rs,  lii^ht-hceled  brif^untines. 

lilull"  barques  and  rake-hell  fure-and-at'teis — l)r()Uj^ht 

To  her  very  doorsteps  and  geraniums 

The  scents  of  the  World's  End,  the  calls 

That  may  not  be  gainsaid  to  rise  and  ride 

Like  tire  on  some  high  errand  of  the  race, 

The  irresistible  appeals 

For  comradeship  that  sound 

Steadily  from  the  irresistible  sea. 

Thus  the  East  laughed  and  whispered,  and  the  tale, 

Telling  itself  anew 

In  terms  of  living  laboring  life, 

Took  on  the  colors,  busked  it  in  the  wear, 

Of  life  that  lived  and  labored  :  and  Romance, 

The  Angel-Playmate,  raining  down 

His  golden  influences 

On  all  I  saw,  and  all  I  dreamed  and  did, 

Walked  with  me  arm  and  arm, 

Or  left  me,  as  bediademed  with  straws 

And  bits  of  glass,  to  gladden  at  my  heart 

Who  had  the  gift  to  seek  and  feel  and  lind 

His  fiery-hearted  presence  ever^^vhere. 

Even  as  dear  Hesper,  briuger  of  all  good  things, 

Sends  the  same  silver  dews 

Of  happiness  down  her  dim,  delighted    skies 

On  some  jjoor  collier-hamlet — (mound  on  mound 

Of  sifted  squalor ;  here  a  soot-throated  stalk 

Sullenly  smoking  over  a  row 

Of  Hat-faced  hovels  ;  black  in  the  gritty  air 

A  web  of  rails  and  Avheels  and  beams  ;  with  strings 

Of  hurtling,  tipping  trjims) — 

As  on  the  amorous  nightingales 

And  roses  of  Shiraz  or  the  walls  and  towers 

Of  Samarcand — the  Ineffable — whence  you  espy 

The  splendor  of  Ginnistan's  embattled  spears 

Like  listed  summer  lightnings. 

Samarcand  ! 
That  name  of  names  !     That  star-vaued  belvedere 
Builded  against  the  Chambers  of  the  South ! 
That  outpost  on  the  Infinite  ! 

And,  behold  ! 
Questing  therefrom,  you  knew  not  what  wild  tide 
.Might  overtake  you  :  for  one  fringe, 
One  suburb,  is  stablished  on  firm  earth  ;  but  one 
Floats,  founded  vague 
In  lubberlands  delectable — isles  of  palm 
And  lotus,  fortunate  mains,  far-shimmering  seas. 
The  promise  of  wistful  hills — 
The  shining,  shifting  Sovranties  of  Dream. 


LEISURE. 

By  Agnes  Repplier. 

"  Zounds !    how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  ?  " 


VISITOlt  strolling 
through  the  noble 
woods  of  Ferney  com- 
plimented Voltaire  on 
the  splendid  growth 
of  his  trees.  "Ay," 
replied  the  great  wit, 
lialf  in  scorn  and  half,  perhaps,  in  envy, 
"  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  ; "  and 
walked  on,  deigning  no  further  word  of 
approbation. 

Has  it  been  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since  this  distinctly  niodeni  senti- 
ment was  uttered — more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  since  the  spreading  chestnut 
boughs  bent  kindly  over  the  lean,  stren- 
uous, caustic,  disappointed  man  of  gen- 
ius who  always  had  so  much  to  do, 
and  who  found  in  the  doing  of  it  a  min- 
gled bliss  and  bitterness  that  scorched 
him  like  fever-pain  ?  How  is  it,  that 
while  Dr.  Johnson's  sledge-hammer  rep- 
artees sound  like  the  sonorous  echoes 
of  a  past  age,  Voltaire's  remarks  always 
appear  to  have  been  spoken  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  ?  They  are  the  kind  of 
witticisms  which  we  do  not  say  for  our- 
selves, simply  because  we  are  not  witty  ; 
but  they  illustrate  with  biting  accuracy 
the  spirit  of  restlessness,  of  disquiet,  of 
intellectual  vanity  and  keen  contention 
which  is  the  brand  of  our  vehement  and 
over-zealous  generation. 

"  The  Gospel  of  Work  "—that  is  the 
phrase  woven  insistently  into  every 
homily,  every  appeal  made  to  the  con- 
science or  the  intelligence  of  a  people 
who  are  now  straining  their  youthful 
energy  to  its  utmost  speed.  "  Blessed 
be  Drudgeiy ! " — that  is  the  text  deliber- 
ately chosen  for  a  discourse  which  has 
enjoyed  such  amazing  pojjularity  that 
sixty  thousand  printed  copies  have  been 
found  all  inadequate  to  supply  the  rav- 
enous demand.  Readers  of  Dickens — 
if  anyone  has  the  time  to  read  Dickens 
nowadays — may  remember  Miss  Mon- 
flather's   inspired   amendment  of    that 


familiar  poem  concerning  the  Busy 
Bee: 

"  In  work,  work,  work.      In  work  alway. 
Let  my  first  years  be  past." 

And  when  our  first  years  arc  past,  the 
same  progranuue  is  considered  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  to  the  end.  "  A 
whole  lifetime  of  horrid  industry  " — to 
quote  Mr.  Bagehot's  uninspired  words 
— this  is  the  prize  dangled  alluringly 
before  our  tired  eyes ;  and  if  we  are  dis- 
posed to  look  askance  upon  the  booty, 
then  vanity  is  subtly  pricked  to  give  zest 
to  faltering  resolution.  "  Our  virtues 
would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not ; "  they  would  be  laggards  in 
the  field  if  our  faults  did  not  sometimes 
spur  them  into  action.  It  is  the  paean  of 
self-glorification  that  wells  up  perpetu- 
ally from  press  and  pulpit,  from  public 
orators,  and  from  what  is  courteouslv 
called  literature,  that  keeps  our  covu'age 
screwed  to  the  sticking  place,  and  veils 
the  occasional  bareness  of  the  result  with 
a  charitable  vesture  of  self-delusion. 

Work  is  good.  No  one  seriously 
doubts  this  truth.  Adam  may  have 
doubted  it  when  he  first  took  spade  in 
hand,  and  Eve  when  she  scoured  her 
first  pots  and  kettles  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  thousand  years  we  have  learned 
to  know  and  value  this  honest,  trouble- 
some, faithful,  and  extremely  exacting 
friend.  But  work  is  not  the  only  good 
thing  in  the  world  ;  it  is  not  a  fetich  to 
be  adored  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  judged, 
Hke  a  sum  in  addition,  by  its  outward 
and  immediate  results.  The  god  of  la- 
bor does  not  abide  exclusively  in  the 
rolling-mill,  the  law  courts,  or  the  corn- 
field. He  has  a  t\A-in-sister  whose  name 
is  leisure,  and  in  her  society  he  lingers 
now  and  then  to  the  lasting  gain  of  both. 

Sainte  -  Beuve,  wi'iting  of  Mme  de 
Sevigne  and  her  time,  says  that  we, 
"  with   our  habits  of    positive  occupa- 
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tion,  can  scarcely  form  a  just  conception 
ot  that  life  of  leinure  aiid  chit-chat." 
"  Conversations  were  infinite,"  admits 
^Ime  de  Stvi},'ni'  herself,  rccalliu}^'  the 
long  summer  afternoons  when  she  and 
her  guests  walked  in  the  charming 
woods  of  Lt's  llochers  until  the  shadows 
of  twilight  fell.  The  whole  duty  of  life 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  pleas- 
ant task  of  entertaining  your  friends 
when  they  were  with  you,  or  writing 
them  admirable  letters  when  they  were 
absent.  Occasionally  there  came,  even 
to  this  tranquil  and  finely  poised  French 
woman,  a  haunting  consciousness  that 
there  might  be  other  and  harder  work 
for  human  hands  to  do.  "Nothing  is 
accomplished  day  by  day,"  she  writes, 
doubtfully;  "and  life  is  made  up  of 
days,  and  we  grow  old  and  die."  This 
troubled  her  a  little,  when  she  was  all 
the  while  doing  work  that  was  to  last 
for  generations,  work  that  was  to  give 
pleasure  to  men  and  women  whose  great- 
grandfathers were  then  unborn.  Not 
that  we  have  the  time  now  to  read  Mme 
de  Sevigne !  Wh}',  there  are  big  vol- 
umes of  these  delightful  letters,  and 
who  can  afford  to  read  big  volumes  of 
anything,  merel}'  for  the  sake  of  the  en- 
joyment to  be  extracted  therefrom  ?  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Sainte-Beuve  to 
say  "Lisous  tout  Mme  de  Sevigne," 
when  the  question  arose  how  should 
some  long  idle  days  in  a  country-house 
be  profitably  emj)loyed.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Sainte-Beuve  to  plead,  with 
touching  confidence  in  the  intellectual 
pastimes  of  his  contemporaries,  "Let 
us  treat  Mme  de  Sevigne  as  we  treat 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  when  we  have  a  fort- 
night of  leisure  and  rainy  weather  in  the 
country."  A  fortnight  of  leisure  and 
rainy  weather  in  the  country !  The 
words  would  be  antiquated  even  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  Rain  may  fall  or  rain  may 
cease,  but  leisure  comes  not  so  lightly  to 
our  calhng.  Nay,  Sainte-Beuve's  wist- 
ful amazement  at  the  polished  and  cul- 
tivated inactivity,  which  alone  could 
produce  such  a  correspondence  as  Mme 
de  Suvigiie's,  is  not  greater  than  our 
wistful  amazement  at  the  critic's  con- 
ception of  possible  idleness  in  bad 
weather.  In  one  resjiect  at  least  we 
follow  his  good  counsel.  We  do  treat 
Mme  de  Sevigne  precisely  as  we  treat 


Clarissa  Harlowe  ;  that  is,  we  leave  them 
both  severelv  ahme,  as  being  utterlvbe- 
yond  the  reach  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  our  time. 

And  what  of  the  leisure  of  Montaigne, 
who,  taking  his  life  in  his  two  hands, 
disposed  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  with  no 
restless  self -accusations  on  the  score 
of  indolence.  In  the  world  and  of  the 
world,  yet  always  able  to  meet  and  greet 
the  hajjpy  solitude  of  Gascony  ;  toiling 
with  no  thought  of  toil,  but  rather  "  to 
entertaine  my  spirit  as  he  best  pleased," 
this  man  wrought  out  of  time  a  coin 
which  passes  current  over  the  reading 
world.  And  what  of  Horace,  who  en- 
joj'ed  an  industi"ious  idleness,  the  bare 
description  of  which  sets  our  hearts  ach- 
ing with  desire!  "The  picture  which 
Horace  draws  of  himself  in  his  country 
home,"  says  an  envious  English  critic, 
"  affords  us  a  delightful  glimpse  of  such 
literar}'  leisure  as  is  only  possible  in  the 
golden  days  of  good  Haroun-Al-Raschid. 
Horace  goes  to  bed  and  gets  up  when 
he  likes  ;  there  is  no  one  to  drag  him 
down  to  the  law  courts  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  to  remind  him  of  an  im- 
portant engagement  with  his  brother 
scribes,  to  solicit  his  interest  with  Mae- 
cenas, or  to  tease  him  about  pubHc  af- 
fairs and  the  latest  news  from  abroad. 
He  can  bury  himself  in  his  Greek  au- 
thors, or  ramble  through  the  woody 
glens  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ustica,  without  a  thought  of  business, 
or  a  feehng  that  he  ought  to  be  other- 
wise engaged."  "Swim  smoothlv  in  the 
stream  of  thy  nature,  and  Uve  but  one 
man,"  counsels  Sir  Thomas  Browne ; 
and  it  may  be  this  gentle  current  will 
bear  us  as  bravely  through  life  as  if  we 
buffeted  our  strength  away  in  the  rest- 
less ocean  of  endeavor. 

Leisure  has  a  value  of  its  own.  It  is 
not  a  mere  handmaid  of  labor  ;  it  is 
something  we  should  know  how  to  cul- 
tivate, to  use,  and  to  enjoy.  It  has  a 
distinct  and  honorable  place  wherever 
nations  are  released  from  the  pressure 
of  their  first  rude  needs,  their  first 
homely  toil,  and  rise  to  happier  levels 
of  grace  and  intellectual  repose.  "  Civ- 
iHzation  in  its  final  outcome,"  says  the 
keen  young  author  of  "The  ChevaUer 
of  Pensieri-Vani,"  "  is  heavOy  in  the 
debt  of  leisure  ;  and  the  success  of  any 
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society  worth  considering  is  to  be  es- 
timated lart^elv  bv  the  use  to  which  its 
foriiinati  put  their  spare  moments." 
Here  is  a  sentiment  so  relentlessly  true 
that  nobody  wants  to  believe  it.  Vse 
prefer  uttering  agreeable  platitudes  con- 
cerning the  blessedness  of  drudgery, 
and  the  iniquity  of  eating  bread  earned 
by  another's  hands.  Yet  the  creation 
of  an  artistic  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  which  workers  can  work,  the  exiDan- 
sion  of  a  noble  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  finest  and  most  beautiful,  the  jealous 
guardianship  of  whatever  makes  the 
glory  and  distinction  of  a  nation  ;  this  is 
achievement  enough  for  the  fort  unali  of 
any  land,  and  this  is  the  debt  they  owe. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  lack  of 
scholarship — of  classical  scholarship  es- 
pecially— at  our  universities  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  labor-worship  which  is  the 
prevalent  superstition  of  our  day,  and 
which,  like  all  suijerstitions,  has  gradu- 
ally degraded  its  god  into  an  idol,  and 
lost  sight  of  the  higher  powers  and  at- 
tributes beyond.  The  student  who  is 
pleased  to  think  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man "  more  useful "  than  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  ;  the  parent  who  deliberately 
declares  that  his  boys  have  "  no  time  to 
waste  "  over  Homer  ;  the  man  who  closes 
the  doors  of  his  mind  to  everything  that 
does  not  bear  directly  on  mathematics, 
or  chemistry,  or  engineering,  or  what- 
ever he  calls  "  work  ;  "  all  these  j)lead  in 
excuse  the  exigencies  of  life,  the  abso- 
lute and  imperative  necessity  of  laboi-. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  we  have 
no fortunali,  that  we  are  not  yet  rich 
enough  to  afford  the  greatest  of  all  lux- 
uries^— leisure  to  cultivate  and  enjoy 
"  the  best  that  has  been  known  and 
thought  in  the  world."  This  is  a  pity, 
because  there  seems  to  be  money  in 
plenty  for  so  many  less  valuable  things. 
The  yearly  taxes  of  the  United  States 
sound  to  innocent  ears  like  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  Orient ;  the  yearly  expen- 
ditures of  the  people  are  no  rigid  scale  ; 
yet  we  are  too  poor  to  harbor  the  price- 
less literature  of  the  past  because  it  is 
not  a  paying  investment,  because  it  will 
not  put  bread  in  our  mouths,  or  clothes 
on  our  shivering  nakedness.  "  Poverty 
is  a  most  odious  calling,"  sighed  Bur- 
ton many  years  ago,  and  we  have  good 
cause  to  echo  bis  lament.     Until  we  are 


able  to  believe,  with  that  enthusiastic 
Greek  scholar,  !Mr.  Butcher,  that  "  in- 
tellectual training  is  an  end  in  itself, 
and  not  a  mere  preparation  for  a  trade 
or  a  profession  ; "  until  we  begin  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  leisure  which 
does  not  mean  an  easy  sauntering 
through  life,  but  a  sj^ecial  form  of  ac- 
tivity, employing  all  our  faculties,  and 
training  us  to  the  adequate  reception  of 
whatever  is  most  valuable  in  Hterature 
and  art ;  until  we  learn  to  estimate  the 
fruits  of  self-culture  at  their  proper 
worth,  we  are  still  far  from  reaping  the 
harvest  of  three  centuries  of  toil  and 
struggle  ;  we  are  still  as  remote  as  ever 
from  the  serenity  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. 

There  is  a  strange  pleasure  in  work 
wedded  to  leisure,  in  work  which  has 
gro^-n  beautiful  because  its  rude  neces- 
sities are  softened  and  humanized  by 
sentiment  and  the  subtle  grace  of  asso- 
ciation. A  little  paragrajih  from  the 
journal  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  illustrates 
with  charming  simplicity  the  gilding  of 
common  toil  by  the  delicate  touch  of  a 
cultivated  and  sympathetic  intelligence. 

"  A  day  spent  in  spreading  out  a 
large  wash  leaves  little  to  say,  and  yet  it 
is  rather  pretty,  too,  to  lay  the  white 
linen  on  the  grass,  or  to  see  it  float  on 
lines.  One  may  fancy  one's  self  Homer's 
Nausicaa,  or  one  of  those  biblical  prin- 
cesses who  washed  their  brothers'  tunics. 
^\'e  have  a  basin  at  Moulinasse  that  you 
have  never  seen,  sufficiently'  large  and 
full  to  the  brim  of  water.  It  embel- 
lishes the  hollow,  and  attracts  the  birds 
who  like  a  cool  place  to  sing  in." 

In  the  same  spirit,  IMaurice  de  Gue- 
rin  confesses  frankly  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  gathering  fagots  for  the  win- 
ter fire,  "  that  little  task  of  the  wood- 
cutter which  brings  us  close  to  nature," 
and  which  was  also  a  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  M.  de  Lamennais.  The  fagot 
gathering,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  assumed  the  proportions  of  real 
toil ;  it  was  rather  a  pastime  where 
play  was  thinly  disguised  by  a  jjretty 
semblance  of  drudgery.  "Idleness," ad- 
mits M.  de  Gueiin,  "  but  idleness  full  of 
thought,  and  alive  to  every  imprcssioiu" 
Eugenie's  labors,  however,  had  other 
aspects,  and  bore  different  fi-uit.  There 
is    nothing    intrinsically    charming   in 
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stitching  Beams,  hanging  out  clothcH, 
or  scorching  one's  fingers  at  a  kitchen 
tire  ;  yet  every  page  in  the  journal  of 
this  nobly  born  French  girl  reveals  to 
us  the  nearness  of  work,  work  made  sa- 
cred by  the  prompt  fulhlment  of  visible 
duties,  and — what  is  more  rare — made 
beautiful  by  that  distinction  of  mind 
which  was  the  result  of  alternating 
hours  of  finely  cultivated  leisure.  Any 
ordinary  and  estimable  young  woman 
might  have  spread  her  wash  upon  the 
gi'ass  with  honest  pride  at  the  white- 
ness of  her  linen  ;  but  it  needed  the 
solitude  of  Le  Cay  la,  the  few  books 
well  read  and  well  worth  reading,  the 
life  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  the 
habit  of  sustained  and  delicate  thought, 
to  awaken  in  the  worker's  mind  the 
graceful  association  of  ideas,  the  pretty 
picture  of  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens 
cleansing  their  finely  woven  webs  by 
the  shores  of  the  sounding  sea. 

For  it  is  self-culture  that  warms  the 
chilly  earth  wherein  no  good  seed  can 
mature  ;  it  is  self-culture  that  distin- 
guishes between  the  work  which  has 
inherent  and  lasting  value,  and  the 
work  which  rej^resents  conscientious 
activity  and  no  more.  And  for  the 
training  of  one's  self,  leisure  is  req- 
uisite ;  leisure  and  that  rare  modesty 
which  turns  a  man's  thoughts  back  to 
his  own  shortcomings  and  require- 
ments, and  extinguishes  in  him  the 
burning  desire  to  enlighten  his  fellow- 
beings.  "  We  might  make  ourselves 
spix'itual  by  detaching  ourselves  from 
action,  and  become  perfect  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  energy,"  says  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
who  deUghts  in  scandalizing  his  patient 
readers,  and  who  lapses  unconsciously 
into  something  resembUng  animation 
over  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  sol- 
emn preceptors  of  mankind.  The  no- 
tion that  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  a 
thing,  only  if  you  intend  to  impart  it  to 
others,  is  wide-spread  and  very  popu- 
lar in  OUT'  midst.  I  have  myself  heard 
an  excellent  and  anxious  aunt  say  to 
her  young  niece,  then  working  hai'd  at 
college,  "But,  my  dear,  wh^-  do  you  give 
so  much  of  your  time  to  Greek  ?  You 
don't  expect  to  teach  it,  do  you  ?  " — as 
if  there  were  no  other  use  to  be  gained, 
no  other  pleasure  to  be  won  from  that 
noble  language,  in  which  lies  hidden 


the  hoarded  treasure  of  centuries.  To 
study  Greek  in  order  to  read  and  en- 
joy it,  and  thereby  make  life  better 
worth  the  living,  is  a  po.ssibility  that 
seldom  enters  the  practical  modem 
mind. 

Yet  this  restless  desii-e  to  give  out  in- 
foimation,  like  alms,  is  at  best  a  ques- 
tionable bounty  ;  this  determination  to 
share  one's  wisdom  with  one's  unwilling 
fellow-creatures,  is  a  noble  impulse  pro- 
vocative of  general  discontent.  When 
Southey,  writing  to  James  Murray  about 
a  dialogue  which  he  proposes  to  pubhsh 
in  the  Quarterly,  says,  with  character- 
istic complacency  :  "  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  it  will  excite  considerable  at- 
tention, and  lead  many  pei-sons  into  a 
wholesome  train  of  thoughts,"  we  feel 
at  once  how  absolutely  famiUar  is  the 
sentiment,  and  how  absolutely  hopeless 
is  literature  approached  in  this  spirit. 
The  same  principle,  working  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  to-day,  entangles  us  in 
a  network  of  lectui'es,  which  have  be- 
come the  chosen  field  for  every  educa- 
tional novelty,  and  the  divei-siou  of  the 
mentally  unemployed. 

Charles  Lamb  has  recorded  distinct- 
ly his  veneration  for  the  old-fashioned 
school-master  who  taught  his  Greek 
and  Latin  in  leisurely  fashion  day  after 
day,  with  no  thought  wasted  upon  more 
superficial  or  i^ractical  acquirements, 
and  who  "  came  to  his  task  as  to  a 
sport."  He  has  made  equally  plain  his 
aversion  for  the  new-fangled  pedagogue 
— new  in  his  time  at  least — who  "  can- 
not relish  a  beggar  or  a  gypsy  "  without 
seeking  to  collect  or  to  impart  some 
statistical  information  on  the  subject. 
A  gentleman  of  this  calibre,  his  fellow- 
traveller  in  a  coach,  once  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  made  "any  calculation  as 
to  the  value  of  the  rental  of  all  the  retail 
shops  in  London  ?  "  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  question  so  overwhelmed  Lamb 
that  he  could  not  even  stammer  out  a 
confession  of  his  ignorance.  "  To  go 
preach  to  the  first  passer-by,  to  become 
tutor  to  the  ignorance  of  the  first  thing 
I  meet,  is  a  task  I  abhor,"  observes  Mon- 
taigne, who  must  certainly  have  been  the 
most  acceptable  companion  of  his  day. 

Dr.  Johnson,  too,  had  scant  sympathy 
with  insistent  and  arrogant  industry. 
He  could  work  hard  enough  when  cir- 
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cumstances  demanded  it ;  but  he  "  al- 
ways felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing," 
and  not  infrequently  gratified  his  de- 
sires. "  No  man,  sir,  is  obliged  to  do  as 
much  as  he  can,  A  man  should  have 
part  of  his  life  to  himself,"  was  the  good 
doctor's  soundly  heterodox  view  ad- 
vanced upon  many  occasions.  He  hated 
to  hear  people  boast  of  their  assiduity, 
and  nipped  such  vain  pretensions  in  the 
bud  with  frosty  scoiii.  When  he  and 
Boswell  journeyed  together  in  the  Har- 
wich stage-coach,  a  "fat,  elderly  gentle- 
woman," who  had  been  talking  freely 
of  her  OAvn  aflfairs,  wound  up  by  saying 
that  she  never  permitted  any  of  her 
children  to  be  for  a  moment  idle.  "  I 
wish,  madam,"  said  Dr,  Johnson,  testily, 
"  that  you  would  educate  me  too,  for  I 
have  been  an  idle  fellow  all  my  Hfe."  "  I 
am  sure,  sir,"  protested  the  woman,  with 
dismayed  politeness,  "  you  have  not  been 
idle."  "Madam,"  was  the  retort,  "it 
is  true  !  And  that  gentleman  there  " — 
pointing  to  poor  young  Bosw^ell — "has 
been  idle  also.  He  was  idle  in  Edin- 
burgh. His  father  sent  him  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  continued  to  be  idle.  He 
came  to  London,  where  he  has  been  very 
idle.  And  now  he  is  going  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  ever." 

That  there  was  a  background  of  truth 
in  these  spirited  assertions  we  have  evei-y 
reason  to  be  grateful.  Dr.  Johnson's 
value  to-day  does  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  essays,  or  reviews,  or  dedi- 
cations he  wrote  in  a  year — some  years 
he  wrote  nothing — but  on  his  own  stur- 
dy and  splendid  personality  ;  "  the  real 
primate,  the  soul's  teacher  of  all  Eng- 
land," saj'sCarlyle  ;  a  great  embodiment 
of  uncompromising  goodness  and  sense. 
Every  generation  needs  such  a  man,  not 
to  compile  dictionaries,  but  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  sanity,  and  few  genera- 
tions are  blest  enough  to  possess  him. 
As  for  Boswell,  he  might  have  toiled  in 
the  law-courts  until  he  was  gray,  without 
benefiting  or  amusing  anybody.  It  was 
in  the  nights  he  spent  drinking  port- 
wine  at  the  Mitre,  and  in  the  days  he 
spent  trotting,  like  a  terrier,  at  his  mas- 
ter's heels,  that  the  seed  was  sowoi  which 
was  to  give  the  world  a  masterpiece  of 
literature,  the  most  delightful  biography 
that  has  ever  enriched  mankind.  It  is 
to  leisure  that  we  owe  the  "  Life  of  John- 


son," and  a  heavy  debt  we  must,  iu  aU 
integrity,  acknowledge  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Shortreed  said  truly  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  that  he  was  "  making  himself 
in  the  busy,  idle  pleasures  of  his  youth  ; " 
in  those  long  rambles  by  hill  and  dale, 
those  whimsical  adventures  in  farm- 
houses, those  merry,  pui-poseless  jour- 
neys in  which  the  eager  lad  tastetl  the 
flavor  of  life.  At  home  such  unauthor- 
ized amusements  were  regarded  with 
emphatic  disa2)probation.  "  I  greatly 
doubt,  sir,"  said  his  father  to  him  one 
daj',  "  that  you  were  born  for  nae  bet- 
ter than  a  gangrel  scrape  gut ! "  and 
one  half  pities  the  grave  clerk  to  the 
Signet  whose  own  life  had  been  so  de- 
corously duU,  and  who  regarded  with 
affectionate  solicitude  his  lovable  and 
incomprehensible  son.  In  later  years 
Sir  "Walter  recognized  keenly  that  his 
wasted  school  hours  entailed  on  him  a 
lasting  loss,  a  loss  he  was  determined 
his  sons  should  never  know.  It  is  to 
be  forever  regretted  that  "the  most 
Homeric  of  modern  men  could  not  read 
Homer."  But  every  day  he  stole  from 
the  town  to  give  to  the  country,  every 
hour  he  stole  from  law  to  give  to  litera- 
ture, every  minute  he  stole  from  work 
to  give  to  pleasure,  counted  in  the  end 
as  gain.  For  it  is  in  his  pleasures  that 
a  man  really  lives,  it  is  from  his  leisui-e 
that  he  constructs  the  true  fabric  of 
self.  Perhaps  Charles  Lamb's  fellow- 
clerks  thought  that  because  his  days 
were  spent  at  a  desk  in  the  East  India 
House,  his  life  was  spent  there  too.  His 
life  was  far  remote  from  that  routine  of 
labor  ;  built  up  of  golden  moments  of 
respite,  enriched  with  joys,  chastened 
by  sorrows,  vivified  by  impulses  that  had 
no  filiation  with  his  daily  toil.  "For 
the  time  that  a  man  may  call  his  own," 
he  w^rites  to  Wordsworth,  "  that  is  his 
life."  The  Lamb  who  worked  in  the 
India  House,  and  who  had  "no  skill  in 
figures,"  has  passed  away,  and  is  to-day 
but  a  shadow  and  a  name.  The  Lamb 
of  the  "  Essays  "  and  the  "  Letters  "  lives 
for  us  now,  and  adds  each  year  his  gen- 
erous share  to  the  innocent  gayety  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  Lamb  who  said, 
"  Riches  are  chiefly  good  because  they 
give  us  time,"  and  who  sighed  for  a  lit- 
tle son  that  he  might  christen  him  Noth- 
ing-to-do, and  permit  him  to  do  nothing. 
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'HE  musical  societies  of 
the  United  States,  as 
they  exist  to-day, 
clearly  are  the  out- 
come of  the  reaction, 
in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century, 
against  what  is  known  as  the  Billings 
school  of  church  music — a  school  chaiv- 
acterized  by  its  antiquated  treatment 
and  excessive  fuguing.  Upon  this  point 
all  American  historians  of  music  are 
agreed.  The  reform  was  begun,  or  rath- 
er the  way  was  prepared  for  it,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hubbard,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Dartmouth 
Handel  Society  was  organized,  though 
this  institution  long  ago  ceased  to  have 
any  active  connection  with  music.  The 
Stoughton  (Mass.)  Musical  Society  ante- 
dated it  in  birth,  having  been  organized 
in  1786,  but  it  was  not  until  after  1800 
that  it  made  its  influence  felt  as  a  re- 
inforcement to  the  Dartmouth  Society. 
In  one  respect  it  was  more  fortunate 
than  its  New  Hampshire  companion. 
It  is  still  in  existence,  in  its  107th  yeai', 
but  long  since  ceased  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence upon  musical  progress.  It  is 
kept  alive  by  local  pride,  and  thougli 
overshadowed  by  the  great  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Boston,  its  members  undoubtedly 
plume  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  the  oldest  society  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  have  their  "  hot 
turkey  supper  with  nothing  stronger 
than  tea  or  coffee  "  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, as  did  the  charter  members  just 
after  the  Revolution,  when  Squire  Elijah 
Dunbai*,  of  Canton,  led  them  through 
the  mazes  of  the  oratorio  choruses. 

The  next  society  in  order  of  time  was 
the  Massachusetts  Musical,  founded  in 
1806,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 
The  latter  organization,  which  still 
flourishes  under  the  administration  of 
its  veteran  leader,  Carl  Zerrahn,  with  its 
splendidly  trained  chonis    of  over  400 


voices,  Las  done  a  great  and  lasting 
work  in  the  advancement  of  musical 
culture,  not  alone  in  New  England, 
but  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  was  organized  in  1815,  and  bears 
the  same  relations  to  the  "  modeni 
Athens  "  that  the  Philharmonic  does  to 
New  York,  though  it  antedates  the 
latter  by  twenty-seven  years.  It  first 
made  the  American  public  acquainted 
with  the  great  oratorios.  It  has  com- 
manded the  services  of  man}'  eminent 
conductors  and  enlisted  the  talent  of 
nearly  every  prominent  solo  artist  dur- 
ing the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
and  it  has  never  lowered  its  high  stand- 
ard of  performance.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was 
elected  its  conductor  in  1854,  and  this 
post  of  honor  he  still  holds.  During 
the  thirty -nine  years  of  his  administra- 
tion the  society  has  continuously  flour- 
ished, while  its  conductor  has  achieved 
national  fame  and,  what  is  better  still, 
has  secured  the  living  esteem  of  two 
generations  of  singers.  Its  great  tri- 
ennial festivals  have  done  a  mighty 
work  in  musical  education,  and  it  keeps 
alive  the  taste  for  the  higher  music  by 
its  annual  perfonnances  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  on  Christmas  -  day,  and  Bach's 
"  Matthew  Passion  Music"  on  Good  Fri- 
day. The  veteran  Handel  and  Haydn 
still  retains  its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
choral  societies  of  the  United  States, 
rich  in  musical  memories  and  associa- 
tions, powerful  in  influence,  and  far- 
reaching  in  results. 

To  the  group  of  older  choral  socie- 
ties which  have  played  an  important 
pai't  in  elevating  the  standard  of  musi- 
cal culture  and  directing  its  progress, 
belong  two  other  New  England  socie- 
ties—  the  Oratorio  Societj^  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  the  Haydn  Society  of  Port- 
land, Me.  The  quaint  and  prim  old 
city  of  Salem  did  not  lose  its  music 
with  its  commerce.  Essex  County,  in- 
deed, has  been  proud  of  its  musical 
achievements  from  time  immemorial. 
It  fought  Puritan    "  pennyroyal "   and 
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the  fugued  psalmody  as  zealously  as  it  ety  is  now  in  its  twentj'-fifth  season  and 

fought  witchcraft.     It    has  had  a  long  is   still  studying  music  under  !Mr.  Zer- 

succession  of   musical  societies,  begin-  rahn,  zealously  and  enthusiastically,  and 

ning  early  in  the  present  century.     At  the  people  of  Salem  are  quite  as  proud 


one  time  Salem  was  the  home  of  three 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  American 
musical  scholars — Dr.  J.  F.  Tuckerman, 
William  Breed,  who  added  to  his  musi- 
cal acquirements  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  philosophy,  and  General  H.  K.  Oli- 
ver, the  composer  of  "  Federal  Street" 
and  other  well-known  "  psalm-tuues." 
To  the  last  is  largely  due  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Oratorio  Society,  which  at 
times  has  numbered  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred singers  in  its  ranks,  while  to  Mr. 
Zerrahn,  who  has  been  its  conductor 
since  it  was  organized  in  1868,  is  due 
its  marked  musical  success.  Its  projec- 
tors left  no  doubt  of  their  purpose  or  of 
the  man  of  their  choice,  for  the  original 
call  states  its  object  to  be  "  the  study  of 
music  xinder  Carl  Zerrahn."     The  soci- 
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of  theii'  Oratorio  Society  as  they  are  of 
their  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  of 
their  few  remaining  dame-stores.  The 
Haydn  Society'  of  Portland  was  bom  a 
year  later  than  the  Salem  Society.  The 
whole  musical  life  of  that  beautiful  city 
is  summed  up  in  the  Haydn  and  its  fa- 
vorite conductor,  Hermann  Kotzschmar, 
who  has  been  at  its  head  since  it  was  or- 
ganized. Under  his  competent  direc- 
tion the  Haydn  has  achieved  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  singing 
societies  in  the  United  States,  and  more 
than  once  has  taken  part  on  prominent 
public  occasions,  where  it  has  never 
failed  to  make  a  decided  impression 
with  its  admii-able  pei'formances.  One 
of  its  most  successful  achievements  was 
its  bringing  forward  for  the  first  time 
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Professor  Paiue's  oratorio  of  '*  St,  Pe- 
ter," iu  1873.  The  veteran  conductor, 
one  of  the  truest  of  musicians,  lias  been 
the  central  tij^ure  not  only  of  the  soci- 
ety but  of  the  musical  life  of  Portland 
all  these  years,  and  is  still  as  active  and 
enthusiastic  as  when  he  came  there, 
forty  -  four  years  ago,  fresh  from  his 
Prussian  studies.  His  fellow-citizens 
have  honored  him  in  many  ways,  and 
have  erected  Kotzschmar  Hjdl  as  his 
memorial,  but  his  most  enduriny;  monu- 
ment is  his  noble  work  for  music  and 
tlie  results  his  society  has  achieved. 

The  last  of  the  group  of  older  sing- 
ing societies  which  have  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  musical  culture  is  the 


Joseph   Mosenthal. 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York, 
which  confessedly  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1866, 
and  for  neai'ly  thirty  years  has  been 
without  a  rival  as  a  male-voice  club. 
Its  extraordinary  success  is  largely  due 


to  its  conductor,  'Mr.  Joseph  Mosenthal, 
though  a  full  measure  of  credit  should 
also  hb  conceded  to  the  loyalty  of  its 
members,  who  have  followed  their  lead- 
er as  unquestioningly  as  an  army  does 
its  general.  Few  men  are  so  admiraljly 
and  completely  equipped  for  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  conductor  as  Mr. 
Mosenthal.  He  stands  high  anjong  in- 
strumental performers  as  an  organist, 
pianist,  and  violinist,  and,  before  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  conductor,  was  as- 
sociated wath  Theodore  Thomas,  Will- 
iam Mason,  and  others  in  that  series  of 
chamber  concerts  which  did  so  much 
to  elevate  the  public  taste  and  inspire 
a  love  for  the  higher  music.  The  club 
was  organized  in  1866  from 
a  little  coterie  of  gentlemen 
who  had  studied  and  sung 
together  jirivately,  out  of  a 
love  of  music  for  music's 
sake ;  but  Mr.  Mosenthal 
did  not  take  charge  until  a 
year  later.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration it  at  once  took 
first  position  as  a  male-voice 

I  club,  and  it  still  retains  it. 
The  Festival  Associations 
are  an  important  factor  in 
the  musical  progress  of  the 
countr3\  They  are  usually 
comjDOsed  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  musical  societies,  so 
that  their  constituency  cov- 
er's a  wider  area  than  the 
mere  membership  of  the  in- 
diAddual  society.  As  their 
expenses  are  guaranteed, 
their  resources  in  solo  tal- 
ent and  accompaniment  are 
eoiTespondingly  greater. 
Again,  the  extent  of  their 
equipment  enables  them  to 
give  the  higher  works  un- 
der skilled  conductors,  and 
with  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal emphasis  commensurate 
with  the  great  scale  upon 
which  they  are  laid  out. 
They  represent  the  ripened  fruit  of 
long  and  patient  study.  In  their  ori- 
gin thej  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
old  "  conventions,"  such  as  those  con- 
ducted for  so  many  years  by  such  pio- 
neers in  musical  education  as  Lowell 
Mason,    Woodbury,    Dyer,    Bradbury, 
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Palmer,  Perkins,  Dr.  Georfj^e  F.  Root, 
and  others,  which  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  popular  musical  education  that 
the   lyceums    of   the    same   period    did 
to  jjoijular  iuformatiou.     Festivals  have 
not  been  uncoinnion  since 
the  days  when  the  late  P. 
S.  Gilmore   set    the    pace 
with    his    anvils,   artillery, 
church-bells,  foreign  bauds, 
huge  unwieldy  chorus,  and 
"  bouquets    of   artists "    in 
the    Boston    Coliseum  —  a 
conglomeration  which  was 
more  harmful   than   bene- 
ficial  in   its  effects.     New 
York,  Chicago,   and  other 
promiuent  cities  have  had 
isolated  festivals  of  a  ver}' 
high  order,  and  the  trien- 
nial festivals  of  the  Handel 
and    Haydn    Society   have 
left  a  lasting  impression  up- 
on the  progress  of  music  in 
New  England.     There  are, 
however,  but  four  regular- 
ly organized  festival  asso-  ^ 
ciations,  two  in  New  Eng- 
land and  two  in  the  West — 
the  Worcester  County  and 
Hampden  County  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,   and    those    at 
Indianapolis   and    Cincin- 
nati.    The  annual  festivals 
of   the   Worcester   County 
Musical  Association  —  Carl 
Zerrahn,  condiictor — are  notable  events 
in  the  musical  history  of  New  England. 
Its  scheme   includes   large  choral   and 
symphonic   works  for  all  its  concerts, 
and  calls  upon  the  leading  artists  of  the 
country  for  its  solo  work.     It  has  been 
in  existence  since  1857,  and  its  library  of 
16,000  volumes  attests  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  work.     Worcester,  indeed, 
takes  just  pride  in  being  the  only  city 
in  the  world  that  gives  an  annual  musi- 
cal festival,  for  it  has  not  failed  in  this 
respect  for  thirty-five  years.     The  three 
choirs    of     Worcester,    Hereford,    and 
Gloucester  in  England,  hold  a  festival 
each  year,  but  never  twice  in  the  same 
city,  consecutive  years.     Norwich,  Bir- 
mingham,  and  Leeds  are  famous  also 
for  their  festivals,  but  they  are  not  an- 
nual, nor  are  those  given  in  the  German 
cities.     In  this  respect  Worcester  is  the 


musical  centre  of  New  England.  The 
Hampden  County  Association  is  young 
in  years,  but  it  has  already  aroused  de- 
cided musical  enthusiasm  in  western 
Massachusetts,  and   its  festivals   begin 
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to  have  something  like  a  national  repu- 
tation. It  was  incorporated  in  1887, 
and  gave  its  first  festival  the  following 
year,  since  which  time  it  has  given  them 
annually  under  the  leadership  of  the 
young,  progressive,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  conductor,  Mr,  George  W. 
Chadwick,  of  Boston,  who  is  also  known 
as  a  rising  composer,  and  made  his 
mark  in  the  progi'amme  of  the  World's 
Fair  dedication  ceremonies  of  1892. 
It  is  his  ambition  to  have,  not  a  large 
chorus,  but  one  of  moderate  nvimbers, 
which  shall  be  of  marked  singing  ca- 
pacity, of  sufficient  breadth  for  oratorio 
work,  and  yet  elastic  enough  to  produce 
modern  music  with  agreeable  results. 

In  the  West  the  biennjal  festivals 
of  the  Cincinnati  Festival  Association, 
conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas  since 
1873,  with  extraordinary  success,  do  not 
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sufler  by  coini)arisou  with  those  in  this  country  since  his  ninth  year,  and 
Worcester  and  Boston.  They  have  had  adds  to  the  native  German  love  and 
a  marked  effect  in  stimulating,'  the  pro^'-    knowledge  of  music  the  business  habits 


Theodore  Thomas. 


ress  of  music  in  all  directions.  They 
led  to  the  building  of  the  beautiful 
Music  Hall  and  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Music  in  that  city.  The}^ 
have  aroused  niusical  enthusiasm  all 
over  the  West,  liave  given  rise  to  the 
organization  of  many  societies,  and 
have  quickened  musical  activity  in  other 
cities.  In  a  wprd,  their  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  musical  progress  of  the 
West  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
fourth  association  in  the  grouj),  that  at 
Indianapolis,  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  Cincinnati  festivals,  since  they  stim- 
ulated the  Hoosiers  to  do  a  similarly 
great  work  for  Indiana.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1889,  but  young  as  it  is,  its  an- 
nual festivals  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  older  associations. 
Its  conductor  is  Mr.  F.  X.  Arens,  who, 
though  born  in  Germany,  has  been  in 


and  public  spirit  of  an  American.  The 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  Indianapolis 
Association  is  its  local  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  directors  are  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  largest  business  entei-- 
prises  of  the  city,  and  the  commercial 
idea  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
their  pvu'pose.  All  the  solo  singers  of 
the  city  sing  in  the  choinas,  and  the 
members  are  mostly  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  sing  for  "the  love  of  the 
thing."  There  is  every  reason  for  the 
belief  that  its  festivals  wdll  be  perma- 
nent events,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  association  will  occupy  a  corre- 
spondingly prominent  position  to  that 
of  its  near  neighbor  of  Cincinnati. 

No  sketch  of  the  musical  societies  of 
the  United  States  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  important  part 
the  Germans  have  played  in  their  organi- 
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zation,  the  powerful  iutluence  they  have  century  the  musical  habit  aud  life  of 
exerted,  and  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  their  own  land,  they  have,  on  the  other, 
they  have  displayed  in  advancing  the    most  powerfully  influenced  the  musical 
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Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 


cause  of  music  in  their  adopted  country, 
both  in  private  and  in  public.  The 
value  of  their  services  in  these  direc- 
tions can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Music  is  the  one  thing  always  near  to 
the  German's  heart.  It  is  his  by  tradi- 
tion and  by  the  strong  forces  of  hered- 
ity. It  is  largely  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives,  and  he  has  never  failed 
to  bring  it  with  him  from  the  Father- 
land, whatever  else  he  may  have  left  be- 
hind. Wherever  Germans  gather  to- 
gether, whether  in  the  older  Eastern 
cities  or  on  the  Western  prairies,  the 
Sangerbund,  with  its  song  and  untrans- 
latable Gemiithlichkeit,  is  among  the 
first  of  their  national  institutions  to  be 
organized  ;  and  though  it  is  essentially 
Teutonic  it  never  conflicts  with  the 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  While 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German- 
Americans  have  preserved  for  nearly  a 


culture  of  ours.  They  form  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  military  band  and 
orchestral  players  in  the  United  States. 
Their  own  singing  societies  are  found 
in  every  city  of  any  size,  and  even 
American  societies  number  many  Ger- 
mans in  their  ranks.  Their  music  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  every  pro- 
gramme. Their  instrumental  artists, 
notably  violinists  and  pianists,  are  the 
princi2:)al  inteii^reters  of  the  higher 
music.  To  their  conductors  the  Ameri- 
can public  largely  owes  whatever  of 
musical  taste  and  culture  it  possesses. 
It  has  been  acquired  under  the  tuition 
of  such  eminent  leaders  as  Anschiitz, 
Eisfeld,  Bergmann,  Thomas,  Mosenthal, 
Zerrahn,  Kotzschmar,  Henschel,  Ge- 
ricke,  Damrosch,  Seidl.  Van  der  Stucken, 
Balatka,  Singer,  and  many  others.  Amid 
many  discouragements  they  have  always 
remained  true  to  the  highest  ideals. 
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ProiuiuL'ut  iu  this  Geriuauic  iuHuence 
upou  the  uatiuujil  luusical  culture  are 
the  Deutsfher  Liederkrauz  aud  Arion 
Society,  of  New  York,  the  most  flourish- 
ing or^^auizatious  of  that  uatiouahty  in 
America.  Next  to  the  Philhariuonic 
Society,  the  Deutscher  Liederkrauz  is 
the  veteran  musical  society  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  city.  It  was  organized 
in  1847  for  a  purpose  which  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  iu  the  preamble  to  its  by- 
laws :  '•  Pflege  der  Musik,  si^eciell  des 
Manner-  und  gemischten  Chor-Gesaug- 
es  ;  Forderiing  der  Geselligkeit  und  der 
Liebe  zur  Kunst,  sowie  Pflege  deutsch- 
er Sitten  und  deutscher  Sprache."  It 
has  always  been  ti"ue  to  these  pur- 
poses. It  is  essentially  German,  both 
musically  and  sociaDy.  Its  official  lan- 
guage is  German.  It  preserves  the 
traditions,  associations,  and  memories 
of  the  Fatherland,  and  yet  its  member- 
ship is  loyalh"  American  in  every  duty 
and  responsibility'  of  citizenship.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Arion  Society,  which 
in  some  respects  is  even  more  German 
than  the  parent  society,  for  the  Arion  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  Deutscher  Lieder- 
krauz, As  so  often  happens  in  the  case 
of  German  societies  when  they  get  to  be 
large  and  flourishing,  a  dissension  arose 
in  1854  which  resulted  in  the  secession 
of  several  members  and  the  organization 
of  the  Arion,  which  has  grown  to  be  so 
strong  that  it  has  a  line  home  of  its 
own,  and  has  recently  made  a  triumph- 
ant tour  through  Germany. 

The  secession,  however,  did  not  injure 
the  Deutscher  Liederkrauz.  In  its  ear- 
lier years  it  had  many  ricissitudes,  but 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  floux-ishing 
societies  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  competent  leadership  of 
Heinrich  Zollner  has  a  total  member- 
ship of  over  l',500,  of  which  124  are 
active  (singers).  The  Arion  has  had  a 
long  array  of  eminent  leaders,  among 
them,  in  consecutive  order,  Meyerhofer, 
Carl  Bergmaun,  Carl  Anschiitz,  Dr.  F. 
L,  Hitter,  late  director  of  music  at  Vas- 
sar,  Dr,  Leopold  Damrosch,  and  Frank 
van  der  Stucken,  who  still  holds  that 
position.  Both  these  German  societies 
have  frequently  sung  in  other  cities  ; 
and  more  than  once  they  have  lent  their 
strong  help  and  influence  in  the  early 
days  of  German  opera,  as  in  1859,  when 


the  Arion  furnished  the  choinis  work 
for  the  lirst  production  of  "Tannhau- 
ser  "  iu  the  United  States,  and  again  in 
18G7,  when  it  sang  in  Weber's  romantic 
"  Der  FreyschUtz," 

The  strongest  of  the  German  societies 
in  the  West  is  the  Germania  Miiuner- 
chor,  of  Chicago.  It  was  founded  in 
1865  by  Mr,  Otto  Lob,  out  of  a  tempo- 
rary male  chorus  selected  to  sing  at  the 
obsequies  of  President  Lincoln,  After 
a  year  of  peaceful  relations  a  secession 
of  some  of  its  members  took  place,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  Deutscher  Liederkrauz  of 
New  York,  i-esulting  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  society,  the  Concordia,  of  which 
Mr.  Lob  became  conductor.  Mr.  Hans 
Balatka  tilled  his  jjlace  and  remained 
conductor  until  1871,  when  he  also  with- 
drew to  become  the  leader  of  another 
new  society.  After  the  Great  Fire,  how- 
ever, animosities  haring  burned  out, 
the  Concordia  secessionists  returned  to 
their  tirst  love,  and  since  that  time  the 
Germania  has  steadily  flourished  until 
it  has  become  the  most  influential  aud 
successful  of  all  the  Western  German 
singing  societies.  It  has  an  elegant 
club-house  in  the  North  Division  of  the 
city,  where,  as  in  the  homes  of  the  two 
New  York  German  societies,  the  old 
Teutonic  customs  are  observed  and  the 
memory'  of  the  Fatherland  is  kept  alive. 

These  three  societies  may  be  classed 
as  the  representative  organizations  of 
their  kind  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  without  jirejudice  to  the  numerous 
other  German  singing  societies ;  for 
the  Mannergesang  is  a  German  char- 
acteristic, and  the  national  and  state 
Siingerfests  which  summon  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  German  singers  to  their 
periodical  musical  gatherings,  as  weU 
as  to  the  sociality  of  the  Commerz,  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  progress  of  musical  culture 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Though  the  average  life  of  musical 
societies  is  short,  owing  paiily  to  those 
unfortunate  dissensions  which  are  apt 
to  arise  where  harmony  naturally  should 
be  expected,  and  partly  to  the  caprices 
of  the  public  or  the  changing  moods  of 
fashion,  there  is  nevertheless  a  steady 
movement  forward.  During  the  period 
from  1850  to  1870  numerous  societies 
died  from   one  or  the  other  of  these 
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causes,  but  duriug  the  past  twenty 
years  their  places  have  been  supplied 
by  other  organizations.  One  goes  and 
another  conies,  and  just  now,  under 
the  fresh  impulse  given  to  them  by 
the  great  scheme  of  choral  music  at 
the  World's  Fair,  the  societies  organized 
since  1870  are  in  an  unusually  Houiish- 
ing  condition.  Among  these 
societies  in  New  England 
are  the  Cecilia  (mixed  cho- 
rus on  some  occasions),  and 
ApoUo  Club  (male  chorus), 
of  Boston,  both  conducted 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  whose 
term  of  musical  service  in 
that  city  has  been  well-nigh 
commensurate  with  that  of 
the  veteran  Zerrahn,  with 
whom  also  he  has  been 
closely  associated  in  the 
service  of  the  Handel  and 
Ha^^ln  Societ}'.  Mr.  Lang- 
has  been  the  conductor  of 
the  Apollo  from  its  start, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
has  made  its  influence  felt 
as  far  w^est  as  Chicago,  for 
the  well-known  Apollo  Club 
of  the  latter  city  was  mod- 
elled upon  the  Unes  of  its 
namesake  in  Boston.  It  has 
also  done  signal  service  for 
American  composers,  to 
whose  works  it  has  devoted 
special  consideration.  The 
other  representative  societies  of  New 
England  are  the  Hosmer  Hall  Choral 
Society,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
Arion,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  both  of  which 
are  in  flourishing  condition.  The  latter 
is  especially  noticeable  as  being  the  final 
successful  outcome  of  many  attempts  to 
organize  a  choral  society  in  that  city, 
and  to  Mr.  Jules  Jordan  belongs  the 
credit. 

The  Oratorio  Society,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  societies  which 
have  been  organized  since  1870.  Al- 
though oratorios  have  declined  in  public 
favor,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
"  Messiah,"  which  is  still  the  "  stock 
piece  "  for  the  Christmas  festivity,  the 
Oratorio  Society  has  held  its  ground 
firmly  since  1873,  performing  the  stand- 
ard oratorios  with  the  assistance  of  the 


Symphony  Society,  with  which  it  has 
always  been  closely  affiliated,  and  giving 
a  festival  in  1881  which  was  one  of  the 
notable  musical  events  in  this  country. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch, its  founder,  the  direction  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Walter,  whose 
administration    has   been    continuously 


Dudley  Buck. 

prospei'ous  The  opening  of  the  new 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  has  given  it  a  per- 
manent home,  and  under  its  present 
auspices  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  the  rejiresentative  of  the 
oratorio  until  the  fickle  public  once 
more  returns  to  its  former  love  for  this 
highest  and  noblest  of  all  forms  of 
choral  music.  The  Musurgia  (male 
chorus)  and  the  Eubinstein  (female 
chorus)  also  hold  a  high  place  among 
the  New  York  societies.  The  former, 
organized  by  Mr.  William  R.  Chapman, 
has  recently  elected  Mr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch its  conductoi',  while  Mr.  Chapman 
leads  the  Eubinstein,  a  somewhat  unique 
organization  and  the  best  of  its  class 
in  the  country-.  He  conducts  also  the 
Apollo  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Musical 
Societv,  and   several   other  societies  in 
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other  localitien  of  the  State.  Across 
the  river  the  leading'  vocal  society  of 
Brooklyn  is  the  Ajjollo  Club,  conducted 


Anton   Seidl. 

by  the  veteran  leader  and  weU-knovrn 
organist,  teacher,  and  composer,  Dudley 
Buck,  whose  church  music  has  made 
him  famous  in  this  country  and  whose 
secular  music,  especially  his  cantatas, 
has  given  him  not  only  an  American 
but  a  European  reputation.  The  club 
is  now  in  its  fifteenth  season  and  can 
boast  a  longer  life  than  any  other  choral 
association  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  its  remarkable  success  that 
dui'ing  this  period  no  director  or  mem- 
ber ever  has  been  called  upon  for  an 
assessment  to  cover  a  deficiency.  Mr. 
Buck  has  been  its  conductor  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  it  has  risen  to  a  high  position 
among  similar  clubs  in  this  country, 
both  by  its  excellent  singing  and  by  the 


high  character  of  its  jjrogrammes,  for 
Mr.  Buck  has  not  been  content  with 
limiting  the  club  to  pretty  and  easy 
part  songs,  which  are  always  ten)pting 
by  their  jingle  and  catching  quality,  ]jut 
has  given  special  consideration  to  male 
voice  English  compositions  of  large 
proportions  as  well  as  to  some  of  his 
own  choice  works,  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  repertory  of  every  male 
voice  club  in  the  country  making  any 
pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
grammes and  performances.  Mr.  Buck, 
indeed,  has  made  a  deej)  and  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  musical  art  of  this 
country,  not  only  by  his  enrichment  of 
its  church  music,  which  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  rescuing  from  its  "pen- 
nyroyal" conditions,  but  by  his  own 
dramatic  compositions. 

In  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  Albany,  as  weD  as 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  conducts  the 
Oi-pheus  Society,  Mr.  Arthur  Mees  is  do- 
ing substantial  service  for  music  by  the 
high  standard  which  he  maintains,  and 
similarly  good  work  is  done  for  Buffalo 
by  Mr.  Mischka,  the  leader  of  the  Vocal 
Society,  and  the  German  society,  the 
Liedertafel. 

Philadelphia's  musical  reputation  is 
largely  upheld  by  two  musical  societies, 
the  Orpheus  Club,  led  by  Michael  Cross, 
a  conductor  well  known  for  his  musical 
attainments  and  his  thorough  and  ear- 
nest work,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Club, 
led  by  INIr.  AV.  W.  Gilchrist,  who  has 
been  connected  with  many  musical  so- 
cieties during  the  past  eighteen  years, 
and  has  also  achieved  considerable  rep- 
vitation  as  a  composer.  The  experiences 
of  societies  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  neither  joyous  nor  enduring. 
Theii'  average  Hfe  has  been  almost  as 
brief  as  that  of  the  infant's  whose  sur- 
prise was  so  tersely  recorded  on  the 
gravestone  ;  but  the  Orj^heus  and  the 
Mendelssohn  have  proved  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  as  the  former  is  now  in  its 
twenty-first  and  the  latter  in  its  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  both  appear  to  rest 
upon  a  substantial  basis.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
is  also  the  leader  of  the  Tuesday  Club, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  German- 
town  (Pa.)  Choral  Society.  The  musi- 
cal entertainment  of  Pittsburg  is  sup- 
pHed  by  the  Mozart  Club,  James  P. 
McCoUum,    conductor,   who,   after   the 
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customary  period  of  storm  and  stress, 
has  had  the  satisfactiou  of  seeing  his 
society  lirmly  estabhshed  aud  doing 
good  work.  The  musical  interests  of 
Baltimore  centre  almost  exclusively  in 
the  concerts  given  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  connected  with  the  Peabody 
Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Asgar  Hamerik,  whose  Scandinavian 
compositions  have  made  his  name  well 
kno\vn,  and  in  those  of  the  Oratorio 
Society,  conducted  by  Mr.  Fritz  Fincke, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Musical 
Faculty  of  the  Institute,  The  gener- 
ous endowment  of  this  institution  has 
placed  unusual  advantages  in  ]\Ir.  Ham- 
erik's  hands,  which  he  has  iitiHzed  with 
such  rare  intelligence  and  business  sa- 
gacity that  few  conservatories  of  its 
kind  have  had  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  musical  culture  of  the 
South. 

The  musical  growth  of  the  great  West 
has  almost  been  accomplished  since  1870, 
or  within  the  pei'iod  I  have  been  hastily 
sketching.  But  during  that  time  it  has 
been  making  rapid  strides,  and  the  co- 
lossal Worlds  Fair  scheme  of  music,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  assist- 
ants, Mr.  W.  L.  Tomlius,  choral  director, 
and  Mr,  George  H.  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Music,  is  destined  to 
greatly  accelerate  its  pace  and  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  musical  culture 
of  the  whole  country  the  far-reaching 
results  of  which  cannot  now  be  estimat- 
ed. The  great  "  White  City  "  at  Jack- 
son Pax'k  will  be  the  centre  of  national 
musical  activity  during  1893,  for  Avithin 
its  Umits  will  assemble,  at  various  times 
during  the  year,  nearly  every  society  al- 
luded to  in  this  paper.  In  addition  to 
the  Eastern  societies  ali'eady  mentioned, 
and  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Festival  Associations,  Ohio  will  send 
the  Apollo  Club,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Cleveland  Vocal  Society.  Michigan  will 
be  represented  by  the  Detroit  Musical 
Society  and  the  Choral  Union,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  both  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Stanley.  The  latter  society 
has  a  governing  body  of  its  own,  but  is 
ultimately  imder  the  control  of  the  Mu- 
sical Society  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, whose  aim  is  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  music  to  the 
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students,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  fur- 
ther a  thoughtful  appreciation  of  the 
art  by  lectures,  choral  concerts,  and  the 
performances  of  eminent  artists  as  well 
as  of  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Students'  Chorus  numbers 
two  hundred  and  eighty- Ave,  and  no 
part  of  the  University  curriculum  is  wel- 
comed with  moi'e  enthusiasm  than  that 
over  which  Mx'.  Stanley  presides.  AVis- 
consin  will  send  its  pet  society,  the  Ari- 
on,  of  Milwaukee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Ml*.  Arthur  Weld,  who  succeeds  to 
the  position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Tom- 
lins,  the  present  leader  of  the  Apollo 
Club  in  Chicago,  and  under  whose  di- 
rection the  Arion  has  lost  none  of  the 
prestige  which  it  gained  under  the  for- 
mer's advanced  methods  and  rigid  dis- 
cipline. Minnesota  wiU  be  represented 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Choral 
Associations,  both  under  the  leadership 
of  Ml'.  Samuel  A.  Baldwin  ;  and  Missouri 
by  the  St.  Louis  Choral  Symjihony  Soci- 
ety, Joseph  Otten,  conductor,  an  organ- 
ization which  is  somewhat  uni(]ue,  as  it 
gives  both  choral  and  symphony  con- 
certs, four  of  each  kind,  during  a  season. 
Far-away  San  Francisco  will  send  its 
Loring  Club,  a  nourishing  male  voice 
society,  led  by  Mr.  David  W.  Loring, 
formerly  of  the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston. 

In  the  musical  progress  of  the  West 
Chicago  now  stands  foremost,  and  its 
strongest  impelling  force  is  the  AjioUo 
Club,  which  for  more  than  twenty  years 
has  been  its  principal  factor  in  the  cause 
of  musical  education,  and  through  the 
agency  of  some  of  its  innovations  has 
made  its  influence  felt  in  a  national 
sense.  Its  career  marks  the  renaissance 
of  music  in  that  city.  The  great  confla- 
gration of  1871  wiped  out  everyone  of 
its  musical  societies,  and  drove  nearly 
every  musician  away  to  seek  a  living 
elsewhere,  for  it  was  naturally  assumed 
that  music  would  have  no  opportunity 
in  the  partially  destroyed  city  until  its 
material  resources  were  replaced.  But  it 
did  not  have  to  wait  as  long  as  was  an- 
ticipated. Within  a  year  from  that  dis- 
astrous time  the  Apollo  Club  rose  like  a 
phoenix.  It  was  originally  a  mannerchor 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Dohn, 
a  strict  disciplinarian  and  one  of  the 
best  equipped  musical  scholars  in  the 
West.    He  resigned  his  position  in  1875* 
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and  Mr.  W.  L.  ToiiiliuH,  its  present  con- 
ductor, wiiH  calleil  to  the  ])hice.  Under 
his  adnuuistrjitiou  it  wan  changed  to  a 
mixed  chorus  and  jjjreatly  extended  its 
area  of  action  as  well  as  its  success.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  impulse 
in  music,  which  was  destined  to  blossom 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  to  exert  an 
astonishing  influence  upon  the  piogress 
of  music  in  the  city,  and  to  give  the  club 
a  national  reputation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Tomlius,  who  not  only  has 
special  aptitude  in  training  voices  and 
developing  tone,  but  is  a  musical  en- 
thusiast. The  club  has  reached  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  which  challenges  su- 
periorit}'  in  the  country.  Its  ordinary 
membership  is  five  hmidred,  but  as  it 
wiU  be  the  nucleus  of  the  choral  work  at 
the  Fair  the  chorus  has  been  increased 
to  twelve  hundred.  One  of  its  grand- 
est achievements  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  economy  is  the  scheme  of  wage- 
workers'  concerts,  which  has  given  the 
toiling  masses  an  opportunity  to  hear 
high-class  concerts  at  a  price  easily 
within  their  means  —  the  programmes 
and  solo  artists  being  the  same  as 
those  enjoj'ed  by  the  associate  members. 
Though  the  success  of  this  scheme  to 
attract  the  wage-workers  w^as  doubted 
by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  club,  there 
has  been  no  uncertainty'  about  it  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiaries  themselves. 
Were  the  great  Auditorium  twice  its 
present  size  it  Avould  fail  to  accommo- 
date all  the  working  people  who  make 
application  for  tickets. 

The  scheme  so  successfully  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Apollo  Club  has  also  been 
put  in  operation  in  Boston  and  New 
York  with  excellent  results,  a  fact  which 
suggests  new  possibiUties  for  music  in 
its  application  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  labor  question. 

Akin  to  this  club  in  its  influence, 
though  operating  in  other  directions, 
is  the  Amateur  Musical  Club,  an  organ- 
ization of  ladies  which  had  its  source 
in  the  w^eekly  meeting  together  of  four 
ladies  several  3'ears  ago  to  read  piano 
quartettes.  Gradually  others  came  in, 
and  thus  a  regular  society  of  players 
and  singers  was  formed  which  now 
numbers  two  hundred  active  members 
and  gives  twenty  concerts  each  season. 
Out  of  it  also  has  grown  the  Juvenile 


Amateur  Club,  composed  of  young  girls 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  (jualify 
them  for  membership  in  the  j)arent  (jr- 
gaiiLzation.  The  one  is  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  other.  Mrs.  James  S.  Gibbs  is  its 
President,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas, 
one  of  its  active  sjjirits,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  to  secure  a  fitting  repre- 
sentaticm  of  amateur  clubs  of  women 
in  the  World's  Fair,  and  to  encourage 
women,  not  alone  singers  and  players, 
but  comjjosers  as  well,  by  the  offers  of 
premiums  for  exceUence. 

As  the  great  scheme  of  music  at  the 
Fair,  indeed,  is  destined  to  be  the  most 
notable  event  in  the  musical  records  of 
this  country,  the  table  on  the  opposite 
page,  setting  forth  the  statistics  of  the 
various  leading  societies  which  have 
been  invited  to  take  j^art  in  it  (and  the 
most  of  which  have  accejjted)  will  jirove 
particularly  interesting  at  the  jiresent 
time. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the  con- 
ditions, progress,  and  influence  of  the 
older  musical  organizations,  the  Ger- 
man societies,  the  festival  associations, 
and  the  representative  choral  societies 
which  have  been  founded  during  the 
last  tw'enty  years,  it  remains  to  consid- 
er the  principal  instrumental  organi- 
zations of  the  country  upon  which  all  of 
the  others  so  largely  depend  for  their 
success.  The  orchestra  is  the  sure 
foundation  of  all  musical  culture,  and 
the  essential  factor  in  its  development. 
It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  claim  that 
no  city  can  take  a  commanding  place  in 
music,  and  exert  a  wide-spread  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  the  art,  until  it 
has  its  own  orchestra,  homogeneous  in 
its  organization,  drilled  and  disciplined 
under  its  own  leader,  and  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doing  other  than 
its  legitimate  work.  If  this  result  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by 
subsidy — indi^•idual  or  otherwise — then 
it  is  fortunate  that  thus  far  the  leading 
orchestras  of  this  country  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  generosity  of 
public-spirited  guarantors,  w^ho  have 
been  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  loss 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  great 
benefit  and  educating  influences  of  a 
first-class  band  under  competent  leader- 
ship. 

By  virtue  of  its  age,  its  long  array  of 
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Vocal  Societies. 


Name. 


Oratorio  Society 

Deutscher  Lieaerkranz 

Arion 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club 

Musmrfria 

Kubinstein  Club 

Apollo  Club 

Metropolitan  Musical  Society 

Apollo  Club 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Oratorio  Society 

Worccpter  County  Musical  Association. 

Apollo  Club 

Cecilia 

Hampden  County  Musical  Association . 

Haydn  Society 

Arion . 


Orpheus  

Musical  Association 

Vocal  Society 

Liedertafel 

Orpheus  Club  

Mendelssohn  Club . .  

Mozart  Club 

Oratorio  Society 

Apollo  Club 

Gennania  Miinnerchor  . . . . 

Festival  Association 

Apollo  Club 

Vocal  Society 

Festival  Association  

Choral  Union 

Musical  Society 

Arion  Club     , 

Choral  Association 

Choral  Association 

Choral  Symphony  Society 
Loring  Club 


Found- 
ed. 

1871 
184T 
1854 
186G 

1884 
1888 
1892 
1889 
187T 
1815 
1808 
18GG 
1871 
1877 
1887 
1869 
1880 
1886 
1891 
1886 
1848 
1872 
1875 
1878 
1S80 
1872 
1865 
1673 
1883 
1872 
1889 
1878 
1867 
1876 
1889 
1S90 
1880 
1876 


Society. 


New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Salem,  Muss. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Provideuco,  K.  I. 
New  York. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Philadelpliiii,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
CleveUuul,  O. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Aim  Arbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Instrumental  Organizations. 


Philharmonic  Society 

Symphony  Society 

Symphony  Orchestra 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

Peabody  Orchestra 

Chicago  Orchestra 

Symphony  Orchestra 


1842 
1877 
1881 
1849 
1862 
1891 
1880 


New  York. 
New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  ill. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Niun- 
bere. 


Condnctor. 


500 

124 

155 

49 

60 

75 

40 

30O 

74 

410 

250 

50O 

65 

175 

192 

12.) 

400 

40 

250 

131 

50 

50 

75 

150 

250 

500 

50 

700 

60 

153 

624 

2^5 

193 

500 

no 

130 

2.">0 

00 


100 

98 

75 

5 

85 

100 
75 


Walter  Dumrosch. 
Ileinrich  ZOllner. 
Frank  van  der  Stucken. 
Joseph  Moseiithal. 
Frank  Dainrosch. 
William  K.  Chapman. 
William  It.  Chapman. 
William  H.  Chapman. 
Uudk'T  Buck. 
Carl  /errahii. 
Carl  ZerraliM. 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
Benjamin  •!.  Lang. 
Benjamin  J.  Lang, 
(i.  W.  Chadwick. 
Hermann  Kotzschmar. 
Jules  Jordan. 
Arthur  Mccs. 
Arthur  Mi^es. 
Jo.seph  Mischka. 
Josepii  Mischka. 
Michael  Cross. 
W.  W.  Gilchrist. 
James  P.  McCollum. 
Fritz  Finckc. 
W.  L.  Tomlins. 
Henry  G.  Schoenefeld. 
Theodore  Thomas. 
B.  W.  Foley. 
Alfred  .\rthur. 
F.  X.  Arcns. 
Albert  A.  Stanley. 
Albert  A.  Stanley. 
Arthur  Weld. 
Samuel  V.  Baldwin. 
Samuel  V.  Baldwin. 
Joseph  Often. 
I  D.  W.  Loring. 


Anton  Seidl. 
Walter  Damrosch. 
Arthur  Nildsch. 
Thomas  Ryan. 
Asgar  Uamerik. 
Theodore  Thomas. 
Joseph  Often. 


distinguished  conductors,  its  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  higher  music,  and  its 
commanding  influence  as  a  popular  edu- 
cator, directly  and  indirectly,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  holds  the 
first  place  among  American  instrumen- 
tal organizations.  Founded  in  1842,  it 
has  now  tiu'ned  the  corner  of  its  first 
half-century,  and  during  that  long  pe- 
riod it  has  uninterruptedly  given  con- 
certs of  the  best  music  performed  by 
professional  musicians,  to  audiences 
which,  like  those  of  the  Leipsic  Ge- 
wandhaus,  have  come  to  regard  their 
orchestra  and  its  performances  as  theirs 
by  right  and  descent.  It  exerts  an  ever- 
increasing  influence  from  the  standards 
of  the  highest  art-forms,  untouched  by 
fashion  or  popular  caprice,  which  have 
been  the  bane  of  so  many  societies,  and 
unaffected  by  necessary  changes  of  ad- 


ministration. In  this  respect,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Its  act- 
ual membership  (which  constitutes  the 
orchestra  and  manages  the  affairs  of 
the  society)  has  always  been  of  a  high 
character.  Even  in  its  earliest  years  it 
had  such  musicians  in  its  ranks  as  Al- 
fred Boucher,  WiUiam  Vincent  Wallace, 
Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  Allan  Dodworth, 
Anthony  Reiff,  D.  G.  Etienne,  H.  C. 
Timm,  George  Loder,  and  others,  and 
from  those  days  to  the  present  it  has 
commanded  the  best  talent.  During  the 
fifty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  stead- 
ily advanced  in  all  directions.  Its  pro- 
grammes represent  the  higher  music, 
both  in  its  classical  and  modern  forms. 
In  the  earlier  ones  the  society  was  loyal 
to  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, and  other  composers  of  their  pe- 
riod ;  in  its  later,  it  has  done  efficient 
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service  to  the  cause  of  iiiukIc  by  the  in- 
troiluctiou  of  the  works  of  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Berlioz,  ami  of  the  c'Oin])osers  of 
the  modern  romantic  school.  The  key- 
note of  its  high  artistic  purpose  was 
struck  when  at  its  very  lirst  concert,  in 
\^\'l,  it  jjcrformed  Beethoven's  immor- 
tal Fifth  Symphony.  Its  aim  was  high, 
its  purpose  serious,  and  throiigli  all  its 
seasons,  some  of  which  in  times  past 
were  unpropitious,  it  has  steadily  main- 
tained its  pui"pose  and  ke])t  its  upward 
aim.  It  has  had  a  brilliant  array  of 
conductors,  including  U.  C.  Hill,  H.  C. 
Timm,  George  Loder,  A.  Boucher,  D. 
G.  Etiennc,  William  Alpers,  Louis  AVie- 
gers,  Theodore  Eisfeld,  Max  Maretzek, 
Carl  Bergmaun,  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch, 
Theodore  Thomas,  Adolph  Neuendorf, 
and  Anton  Seidl.  To  Carl  Bergmann 
and  his  successor,  Theodore  Thomas, 
are  principally  due  the  remarkable  pros- 
perity of  the  society,  and  the  great  suc- 
cess it  has  had  as  a  musical  educator. 
Mr.  Seidl,  young,  active,  ambitious,  and 
scholarly,  a  thoroughly  groimded  musi- 
cian, and  a  conductor  of  conspicuous 
executive  ability,  now  has  charge  of  its 
fortunes,  and  it  is  evident  they  are  in 
good  hands.  Under  his  efficient  ad- 
ministi-ation  the  veteran  Philharmonic 
keeps  the  prestige  it  secured  under 
Bergmann  and  Thomas,  and  still  holds 
its  high  position  among  the  great  musi- 
cal societies  of  the  world. 

The  second  instrumental  organization 
of  importance  in  New  York  City  is  the 
Symphony  Society.  Like  the  Oratorio 
Society  in  the  same  city,  it  is  the  out- 
come of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch's  per- 
sonal effort  and  inspiration.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  him  in  1877,  out  of  the  abun- 
dant musical  material  in  New  York,  and 
thus  has  not  in  anj'  way  conflicted  with 
older  organizations.  He  remained  its 
conductor  until  his  death  in  1885,  the 
succession  passing  to  his  son,  Walter 
Damrosch.  As  he  is  also  conductor  of 
the  Oratorio  Societ}-,  there  have  always 
been  close  and  sympathetic  relations 
between  the  two,  and  many  of  the  for- 
mer's most  brilliant  achievements  have 
been  made  j^ossible  by  this  harmonious 
co-operation.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  Symphony  Society  is  ninety- 
eight.  During  the  past  year  its  concerts 
were  transferred  to  the  new  music  hall 


erected  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Society,  and  the 
orchestra  was  endowed  with  a  guarantee 
fund  of  §oU,UUU  per  annum,  wliich  re- 
lieved it  of  eveiy  element  of  apprehen- 
sion as  to  its  tinancial  status,  and  left  it 
free  to  devote  itself  to  its  work.  The 
fame  of  the  Society  is  not  confined  to 
New  York,  for  it  has  given  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  concerts  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  has  easily  placed  itself  in  the  front 
rank  of  orchestral  organizations. 

A  third  great  instrumental  organiza- 
tion, which  deserves  to  rank  among  the 
musical  educators  of  the  country,  is  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  the  legitimate  succes- 
sor of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 
The  latter  was  organized  in  1805,  large- 
ly through  the  j^ersonal  eflbrts  of  the 
veteran  musical  journalist,  John  S. 
Dwight,  and  was  conducted  by  Carl 
Zerralm  until  1886,  when  its  concerts 
were  discontinued,  owing  largely  to  the 
dangei'ous  competition  of  the  Thomas 
orchestra  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  appearance  of  the  Boston 
Orchestra  in  the  field,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1881  under  the  personal  guar- 
antee of  the  wealth}'  connoisseur,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Higginson.  It  numbered  at 
the  outset  sixty-seven  musicians,  and  its 
first  conductor  was  Mr.  George  Henschel, 
who  prior  to  that  time  had  been  better 
known  as  a  song-singer  and  jDianist  of 
excej^tional  abihty.  He  remained  as 
conductor  until  1884.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent devotee  of  Beethoven.  His  con- 
certs began  with  "  The  Dedication  of 
the  House,"  and  each  season  closed  with 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  All  the  nine 
symphonies  were  played  during  his  ad- 
ministration, but  his  work  was  not  con- 
fined to  Beethoven,  for  the  classical  and 
modern  composers  had  a  fair  repre- 
sentation on  his  programmes,  and  he 
gave  considerable  attention  to  Ameri- 
can compositions.  Notwithstanding  his 
ability  he  did  not  succeed,  however,  and 
in  1884  Mr.  Higginson  brought  Mr. 
Wilhehn  Gericke  from  Vienna  to  take 
his  place.  Gericke  was  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian, a  musical  purist,  and  a  devotee 
of  two  more  B's  than  Henschel,  name- 
ly, Bach  and  Brahms.  He  made  several 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  introduced  reforms  which  un- 
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questionably  heightened  its  excellence  ; 
but  meanwhile  he  was  not  currying  fa- 
vor with  the  people.  He  made  liis  pro- 
grammes extremely  severe,  and  ri^^idly 
excluded  popular  music  from  them,  be- 
sides unnecessarily  autagoiiizinj>'  Amer- 
ican composers  ;  and  as  the  outcome 
of  it  all  he  fell  a  vi(!tim  to  the  populace, 
intellectual  and  orthodox  in  taste  as  it 
claims  to  be.  As  the  result  of  his  jwl- 
icy,  however,  when  the  new  leader,  Mr. 
Artliur  Nikisch,  came,  ho  found  an  or- 
chestra already  drilled  and  diKciplined, 
and  abounding  in  excellent  material. 
The  new  conductor  is  a  Hungarian  b)- 
birth,  with  all  that  nationality's  charac- 
teristics of  temperament,  though  at  the 
conductor's  desk  he  is  seemingly  as  im- 
passive as  the  sphinx.  His  greatest 
success  has  been  won  in  his  readings  of 
the  modern  school  rather  tlian  of  the 
classic,  and  while  unquestionably  there 
are  some  who  may  regret  the  absence 
of  the  intellectual  interpretations  of  the 
Gericke  regime,  still  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra has  been  more  popular  since 
Mr.  Nikisch  took  the  baton. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of 
Boston  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
orchestral  organizations,  but  its  claims 
as  an  educator  of  the  public  taste 
should  not  be  disregarded  on  that  ac- 
count. For  forty-four  years  it  lias  kept 
its  place  upon  the  concert  stage,  and 
largely  by  the  indomitable  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  one  man,  Mr.  Thomas 
Byan,  the  clarinet  and  viola  player  of 
the  organization.  Players  have  come 
and  gone,  many  of  them  great  artists, 
but  Mr.  Ryan  has  remained  at  his  post 
throughout  the  entire  period,  the  one 
fixed,  reliable  fact  in  that  little  world 
of  change,  and  so  long  as  he  lives  it  is 
likely  the  club  Avill  be  known  to  con- 
cert-goers. It  gave  its  first  concert  in 
Boston  in  1849,  the  original  members 
being  August  Fries,  first  violin  ;  Francis 
Riha,  second ;  Thomas  Ryan,  viola  and 
clarinet  ;  Edward  Lehman,  viola  and 
fiute ;  and  Wulf  Fries,  violoncello. 
Since  that  time  it  has  included  many 
eminent  players  in  its  membership. 
Among  its  first  violins  have  been  such 
artists  as  Jacobsohn,  Listemann,  Dann- 
reuthei-,  Hamm,  Allen,  Schultze,  Schnitz- 
ler,  Thiele,  Hille,  Heimendahl,  Ohliger, 
and    Marcosson,    its    present   concert- 


meister;  and  among  its  cellists  Fries, 
Hennig,  Giese,  Hekking,  and  others. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  it  played  exclusively  in  New 
England,  but  since  then  it  has  ajjjieared 
all  over  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Canada,  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  and 
Australia.  Its  standard  always  has 
been  a  high  one,  and  in  its  quiet  way 
it  has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
popular  niusi(!al  education. 

The  last  of  the  instnunental  organi- 
zations in  this  group  to  be  considered 
is  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  which  is  not 
alone  doing  solid  service  for  music  in 
that  cit3%  but  has  come  to  have  a  na- 
tional position  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
World's  Fair  musical  scheme.  Prior  to 
the  great  fire  Chicago  had  a  regularly 
organized  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hans  Balatka,  which  gave  many  seasons 
of  philharmonic  concerts,  but  from  1871 
to  18!)1,  though  there  were  several  so- 
called  bands  in  the  city,  there  was  not 
a  permanent,  homogeneous  association 
which  coidd  be  called  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra, in  the  sense  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra or  the  Philharmonic  of  New 
York.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  an 
orchestral  association  was  formed  "  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
orchestra  of  the  highest  character,  resi- 
dent in  Chicago,  and  giving  orchestral 
and  other  musical  performances  of  the 
first  class."  There  was  but  one  man  to 
whom  tlie  association  looked  as  the 
leader  of  the  new  orchestra,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Thomas.  He  had  given  summer- 
night  concerts  for  many  years  with  re- 
markable success.  He  was  ver}^  much 
attached  to  Chicago,  and  Chicago  was 
equally  devoted  to  him.  His  relations 
with  New  York  were  such  that  they 
could  be  severed  without  difiiculty. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  audience 
rooms  in  the  country  was  ready  to  his 
hands,  in  which  even  a  large  festival 
orchestra  w'ould  not  be  out  of  place,  so 
far  as  efiiects  were  concerned.  Better 
than  all,  he  was  given  carle  blanche  in 
selecting  his  players,  and  he  was  made 
absolute  master  so  far  as  the  music  was 
concerned,  and  relieved  of  ail  business 
responsibilities.  Its  financial  status  was 
assumed  by  the  guarantee  of  fifty-one 
wealthy  citizens  for  a  period  of  three 
years.     With  such  unusual  inducements 
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us  tliese,  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  lon;^  in 
coniiuj^  to  a  decision.  He  recruitctl  an 
oiThestra  from  C.'hicaf^o,  New  York,  and 
Europe,  with  Mr.  Max  Bendix  as  con- 
cert-meister,  wliich  ah-eady  has  <<iven 
two  seasons  of  concerts  of  a  hi<(h  order, 
and  has  made  its  influence  felt  all  over 
the  ^\'est.  JJut  one  season  more  re- 
mains under  the  terms  of  the  guaranty. 
To  permanently  establish  the  orchestra, 
a  body  of  live  hundred  associate  mem- 
bers has  been  created,  whose  annual 
subscription  will  take  the  i)lace  of  the 
guaranty  after  its  expiration  in  1804. 
Following  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Apollo  C'lub,  the  association  has  inau- 
gurated a  season  of  concerts  for  the 
wage-workers,  whi(di  promise  to  greatly 
extend  the  influence  of  nuisic  and  to  se- 
cure educational  results  of  the  highest 
importance.  No  more  inspiring  specta- 
cle, from  a  musical  point  of  view,  can 
be  imagined  than  that  of  four  or  live 
thousand  working  men  and  women  lis- 
tening to  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven at  the  first  concei-t,  with  every 
indication  of  enthusiastic  delight.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  the  conductor  himself 
that,  while  he  may  have  had  audiences 
more  capable  of  judging  the  perform- 
ance, he  has  never  had  one  more  atten- 
tive in  following  the  music,  or  exhibit- 
ing a  keener  desire  to  appreciate  and 
understand  it,  than  these  hard-working 
men  and  women.  It  is  believed  these 
educational  results  will  be  all  the  move 
extended  during  this  year,  as  the  or- 
chestra will  be  employed  every  day  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  period,  in  asso- 
ciation with  vocal  societies  and  other 
organizations,  in  giving  concerts  at  pop- 
ular prices  which  will  specially  appeal 
not  only  to  those  rausicallv  inclined,  but 
to  the  great  body  of  wage-workers. 

The  writer  has  thus  sketched  the  con- 
ditions, jDrogress,  and  influence  of  the 
representative  societies  of  the  United 
States,  necessarily  currente  calamo.  In 
looking  over  the  whole  ground,  and 
considering  the  astonishing  results  that 
have  been  secured  already  when  ap- 
peals have  been  made  to  the  new  clien- 
tele of  music  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  toilers,  it  has  seemed  to  him  that 
here  is  the  most  promising  field  for 
musical  effort,  and  that,  if  it  be  proper- 


ly cultivated,  musical  education  can  be 
much  more  widely  extended  than  it  is 
at  present.  Much  as  we  may  boast  of 
our  musical  achievements,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  our  orchestras,  to  be 
permanent,  have  to  be  subsidized,  and 
that  the  average  life  of  our  choral  soci- 
eties is  comj^aratively  short,  owing  to 
the  changeful  moods  of  the  public.  It 
is  doubtful  Avhether  a  body  of  singers 
standing  l)('fore  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  formal  function,  merely  for  a 
stated  public  performance,  can  achieve 
anything  moi'e  than  amateur  results. 
Whatever  the  care  of  the  study,  the  per- 
formance always  will  miss  the  inner  es- 
sential something  which  stirs  the  heart 
and  thrills  the  listener.  Would  it  not 
be  well,  then,  for  our  musical  societies 
to  reach  out  and  secure  this  new  con- 
stituency of  fresh  and  jjliant  material, 
which  in  every  case  thus  far  has  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm  ?  IMost  cer- 
tainly such  concerts  will  induce  a  more 
responsible  feeling  toward  the  listen- 
ers. They  may  prove  the  entering 
wedge  to  others  in  which  the  wage- 
workers  themselves  will  make  the  music, 
and  where  they  themselves  will  experi- 
ence in  their  too  barren  lives  the  up- 
lifting influences  of  inner  contact  with 
the  ideal,  the  orderly,  and  the  celestial 
— all  of  which  music  is.  The  matter  is 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
The  subdivisions  of  labor  which  are 
continually  increasing  tend  to  make  the 
workiugman's  life  more  monotonous. 
The  shortening  of  hours  is  likely  to 
give  him  more  leisure.  How  shall  a 
portion  of  that  leisure  be  occupied  ? 
AVhy  should  not  music,  with  its  elevat- 
ing influences,  assei't  its  rights  to  it  ? 
Why  should  not  the  musical  society  be  a 
humanitarian  practice-ground  in  which 
the  great  goal  of  effort  is  brotherhood, 
sympathy,  and  mutual  helpfulness?  And 
what  better  time  can  there  be  in  which 
to  consider  these  new  relations  of  music 
than  in  the  musical  congi'esses  of  the 
World's  Fair  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  make 
the  musical  society  something  moi*e 
than  a  mere  entertainer  ?  In  the  words 
of  a  quaint  old  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury :  "  A  society  founded  on  principles 
like  these  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  benefit  and  en- 
tertainment.    Here  the  student  in  the 
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musical  faculty  will  Hnd  the  means  of 
forming  his  style  after  tlie  most  perfect 
models.  Here  the  timid  and  modest 
performer  may  acquire  that  decree  of 
firmness  and  confidence  which  is  neces- 
sary for  displaying  his  excellencies  in 
public.     Here  the  ingenuous  j'outh  who 


prefers  the  innocent  pleasures  of  music 
to  riot  and  intemperance,  may  taste  of 
that  iiiirth  which  draws  no  repentance 
after  it ;  and  hither  may  those  repair  to 
whom  the  labors  of  a  day  must  necies- 
sarily  endear  the  elegant  delights  of  a 
musical  evening." 
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By  Anna  Fuller. 


IRE  mining  boom  was 
on,  and  Springto\\ni, 
that  famous  Colorado 
health-resort  and  par- 
adise of  idlers,  was 
wide  awake  to  the  sit- 
uation. The  few  rods 
of  sidewalk  which 
might  fairly  be  called  "the  street,"  was 
thronged  all  day  with  eager  speculatoi's. 
Eveiybody  was  "  in  it,"  from  the  pillars 
of  society  do\^^l  to  the  slenderest  reed 
of  an  errand  boy  who  could  scrape  to- 
gether ten  dollars  for  a  ten-cent  stock. 
As  a  natural  consequence  real  estate 
was,  for  the  moment,  as  flat  as  a  poor 
joke,  and  people  who  had  put  their 
money  into  to^^^l  "  additions  "  were  be- 
ginning to  think  seriously  of  planting 
potatoes  where  they  had  once  dreamed 
of  rearing  marketable  dwelhng-houses. 
Hillerton,  the  oldest  real-estate  man 
in  town,  was  one  of  the  few  among  the 
fraternity  who  had  not  branched  o\it 
into  stock  brokerage.  For  that  reason 
an  air  of  leisure  pervaded  his  office  and 
men  liked  to  gather  there  and  discuss 
the  prospects  of  Lame  Gulch.  Lame 
Gulch,  as  eveiybody  knows,  is  the  new 
Colorado  mining-camp,  which  is  des- 
tined eventually  to  make  gold  a  dmg  in 
the  market.  The  canip  is  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Peak,  easily  accessible 
to  any  Spi'ingtown  man  who  is  not 
afi'aid  of  roughing  it.  And  to  do  them 
justice,  there  proved  to  be  scarcely  an 
invahd  or  a  college-graduate  among 
them  all  who  did  not  make  his  way  up 
there,  and  take  his  first  taste  of  hard- 
ship like  a  man. 

HiDerton  used  to  sit  behind  the  bal- 
ustrade   which     divided    his    sanctum 


from  the  main  office,  and  listen  with  an 
astute  expression,  and  just  the  glimmer 
of  a  smile,  to  the  talk  of  the  incipient 
miUionaires,  who  bragged  with  such 
ease  and  fluency  of  this  or  that  Bonan- 
za. When  all  declared  with  one  accord 
that  "  if  Lame  Gulch  panned  out  as  it 
was  dead  sure  to  do,  Springtown  would  » 
be  the  biggest  Ultle  town  in  all  crea- 
tion," Hillerton's  smile  became  sUghtly 
accentuated,  but  a  ^-intry  chill  of  incre- 
duUty  had  a  neutralizing  efl'ect  upon  it. 
As  the  excitement  increased,  and  his 
fellow-to-mismen  manifested  a  wiDiug- 
ness  to  mortgage  every  inch  of  wood 
and  plaster  in  their  possession,  Hiller- 
ton merely  became,  if  possible,  more 
stringent  in  the  matter  of  securities. 

"  We  might  as  well  take  a  mortgage 
on  the  towni,  and  done  with  it,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  confidential  clerk  one 
Saturday  evening.  "  We  shall  own  it 
all  in  six  months,  anyhow ! " 

Peckham,  the  confidential  clerk, 
sliitigged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he 
"  guessed  it  was  about  so." 

Hillerton's  confidential  clerk  usually 
assented  to  the  dii-tum  of  his  principal. 
It  saved  trouble  and  hurt  nobody.  Not 
that  LeA\-is  Peckham  was  without  opin- 
ions of  his  OA\Ti ;  but  he  took  no  special 
interest  in  them,  and  rarely  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  defending  them. 

The  young  man's  countenance  had 
never  been  an  expressive  one,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  he  had  spent  in 
Hillerton's  employ,  his  face  had  lost 
what  little  mobility  it  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  was  a  pale,  hollow-chested 
individual,  with  a  bulging  forehead,  cu- 
riously marked  eyebrows,  and  a  promi- 
nent and  sensitive  nose.     A  gentleman, 
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too,  as  anybody  oould  see,  but  a  gentle- 
man of  a  Kint^ularly  unsocial  disposi- 
tion. He  looked  ten  years  older  than 
he  was — an  advantaji^e  which  Hillei-ton 
reco^niized.  His  {^rave,  unencouraging 
manner  had  a  restraininj4-  effect  upon 
too  exacting;  tenants ;  while  his  actual 
youtlifulness  gave  Hillerton  the  advan- 
tage over  him  of  thirty  years'  seniority. 
Altogether  HiDerton  placed  a  high 
value  ui)on  his  confidential  clerk,  and  it 
was  with  a  very  genuine  good-will  that 
he  followed  up  the  last  recorded  obser- 
vation, b}'  saying,  carelessly : 

"  I  hope  you've  kept  out  of  the  thing 
yourself,  Peckham. " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  Peckham  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  indifference,  copied  after  Hiller- 
ton's  o^\^l. 

Peckham  spoke  the  tiiith,  as  it  hap- 
pened, but  he  would  probably  have 
made  the  same  answer  whether  it  had 
*  been  tnie  or  not.  He  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  he  Avas  not  accountable  to  Hil- 
leiion  nor  to  anyone  else  in  the  disjio- 
sition  he  might  make  of  his  legitimate 
earnings.  In  fact,  it  was  largely  owing 
to  Hillerton's  inquiry  and  the  hint  of 
resentment  it  excited,  that  Peckham 
put  a  hundred  dollai*s  into  the  Yankee 
Doodle  Mining  and  Milling  Co.  that 
veiy  day.  To  be  sure,  he  acted  on  a 
"  straight  tip,"  but  straight  tips  were  as 
thick  as  huckleberries  in  Springtowu, 
and  this  was  the  fii'st  time  he  had 
availed  himself  of  one. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  why 
Peckham  should  not  have  thoroughly 
liked  Hillerton ;  difficult,  that  is,  to 
anyone  not  aware  of  the  unusual  crite- 
rion by  which  he  measured  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  himself  conscious  that 
he  had  ceased  to  "  take  any  stock  "  in 
his  emploj'er,  since  the  day  on  which 
he  had  discovered  that  that  excellent 
man  of  business  did  not  know  the  Ninth 
Symphony  from  Hail  Columbia. 

Against  Fate,  on  the  other  hand, 
Peckham  had  several  gnidges.  He  was 
inconveniently  poor,  he  was  ill,  and  he 
was  in  exile.  With  so  manj'  hard  feel- 
ings to  cherish  against  his  two  imme- 
diate superiors — namely,  Hillerton  and 
Fate — it  is  no  wonder  that  Peckham 
had  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  morose 
disposition. 

He   was   perhaps   the   most   solitary 


man  in  Springtown.  Not  only  did  he 
live  in  lodgings,  and  pick  uj)  his  meals 
at  cheap  restaurants ;  he  had  wilful- 
ly denied  himself  the  compensations 
whicli  club  life  offers.  Living,  too,  in 
a  singularly  hospitable  community,  he 
never  put  himself  in  the  way  of  receiv- 
ing invitations,  and  he  consequently' 
Avas  allowed  to  do  Avithout  them.  He 
did  not  keep  a  horse  ;  he  thought  a 
lodging-house  no  place  for  dogs,  and  he 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  shoot- 
ing his  landlady's  cat.  He  had  always 
refrained  from  burdening  himself  with 
correspondents,  and  would  have  thought 
it  a  nuisance  to  Avrite  to  his  owni  broth- 
er, if  so  be  he  had  had  such  a  relative 
to  bless  himself  with. 

Lewis  Peckham  did  not  complain  of 
his  lot  in  detail,  and  he  never  made  the 
least  effort  to  better  it.  There  was  only 
one  thing  he  really  wanted,  and  that 
thing  he  could  not  have.  He  wanted  to 
be  "  something  big  "  in  the  way  of  a 
musician.  Not  merel}'  to  be  master  of 
this  or  that  instrument ;  certainly  not 
to  teach  reluctant  young  peojjle  their 
scales  and  arpeggios.  What  he  had  in- 
tended to  become  was  a  great  composer 
— a  composer  of  symphonies  and  oj^eras 
— the  First  Great  American  Composer, 
spelled,  be  it  observed,  Avith  capital  let- 
ters. He  was  not  destined  to  the  disillu- 
sionment of  direct  failure,  which  in  all 
human  probability  would  have  been  his. 
Fate  spared  him  that,  by  A'isitinghim  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  Avith  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia  which  sent  him  flee- 
ing for  his  life  to  the  sunshine  and  high 
air  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
Peckham  was  always  rather  ashamed 
of  having  fled  for  his  life,  which,  as  he 
repeatedly  assured  himself,  AA^as  by  no 
means  worth  the  purchase.  Yet  Avith 
him  as  vni\\  most  men,  even  when 
tliAvarted  in  what  they  belicA'e  to  be  a 
great  ambition,  the  instinct  of  life  is  as 
imperative  as  that  of  hunger.  And  Lew- 
is Peckham  found  himself  wooing  health 
at  the  cost  of  music,  and  earning  his  liv- 
ing as  prosaically  as  any  mere  bread- 
winner of  them  all. 

The  "  straight  tip "  on  the  Yankee 
Doodle  proved  to  be  an  exception  among 
its  kind.  The  Y.  D.  which  he  had  bought 
at  ten  centS;  ran  uj^  in  a  week  to  twenty- 
five  cents.     Peckham  sold  out  just  be- 
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fore  it  dropped   back,  find  tlien  lu?  put 
his  profits  into  the  "  Lil)!)}'  Carew." 

It  happened  that  about  that  time  he 
read  in  the  local  paper  that  the  great 
Leitnianu  Orchestra  would  close  its  sea- 
son with  a  concert  in  Chicaj^o  on  May 
IGth.  This  concert  Peckhani  was  deter- 
mined to  heai-,  if  it  "  took  a  luny-." 
Hence  the  prudence  which  led  him  to 
reserve  his  orijiinal  Imndred  dollars  ;  a 
prudence  which  would  otherwise  have 
depiived  the  speculation  of  half  its  sa- 
vor. Tlie  Libbv  Carew  was  as  yet  a 
mere  "  hole  in  the  ground,"  but  if  he 
did  not  have  the  excitement  of  making 
money,  it  might  prove  equally  stirring 
to  lose  it.  Besides  that,  Hillerton's  tone 
was  getting  more  and  more  lofty  on  the 
subject  of  stock  gambling,  and  the  idea 
of  acting  contrai-y  to  such  iinquestioned 
sagacity  had  more  relish  than  most  ideas 
possessed. 

]^^eanwhile  the  excitement  grew. 
Lame  Gulch  was  "  panning  out  "  with 
startling  i-esults.  One  after  another  the 
Springtown  men  went  iip  to  investigate 
matters  for  themselves,  and  the  most 
sceptical  came  back  a  convert.  The 
railroad  folks  began  to  talk  of  build- 
ing a  branch  "  in."  Eastern  capitalists 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  sent  out  ex- 
perts. 

One  morning  the  last  of  February, 
half-a-dozen  men,  among  them  a  couple 
who  had  just  come  do^\Tifrom  the  camp, 
stood  about  Hillerton's  office  or  sat  on 
the  railing  of  the  sanctum,  g•i^-ing  rough 
but  graphic  accounts  of  the  sights  to  be 
seen  at  Lame  Gulch.  The  company  was 
not  a  t}iiical  Western  crowd.  The  men 
were  nearly  all  well  dressed  and  exhib- 
ited evidences  of  good  breeding.  The 
refinement  of  the  tenderfoot  was  still 
discernible,  and  excepting  for  the  rid- 
ing boots  which  they  wore  and  the  silk 
hats  and  derbys  which  they  did  not  wear, 
and  for  an  air  of  cheerful  alertness  which 
prevailed  among  them,  one  might  have 
taken  them  for  a  group  of  Eastern  club 
men.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  far  to 
seek.  Most  of  them  were,  in  fact,  East- 
ern club  men,  who  had  sought  Spiing- 
town  as  a  health-resort,  and  had  dis- 
covered, to  their  sui-prise,  that  it  was 
about  the  pleasantest  place  they  had 
yet  "  stnick." 

Peckham    sat   somewhat   apaxi;  from 


the  others  on  his  high  revolving  stool, 
sometimes  listening,  without  a  sign  of 
interest  in  his  face,  sometimes  twirling 
his  stool  anmnd  and  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  company,  apparently  im- 
mersed in  figures. 

AlleiT  Jones,  the  Springtown  wag, 
had  once  remarked  that  Peckham 's 
back  was  more  expressive  than  his 
face.  On  this  occasion  he  nudged 
Dicky  Simmons,  with  a  view  to  re- 
minding him  of  the  fact ;  but  Dicky,  a 
handsome  youth  \\\i\\  a  sanguine  light 
in  his  blue  eyes,  was  intent  on  what 
Hari"v  de  Luce  was  saying. 

"  Tell  you  what !  "  cried  de  Luce,  who 
had  only  recently  discovered  that  there 
were  other  intei'ests  in  life  besides  the 
three  P's,  polo,  poker,  and  pigeon- 
shooting.  "  Tell  you  what,  those  fel- 
lows up  there  are  a  i-ustling  lot.  Take 
the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  now  !  They're 
getting  things  down  to  a  fine  point  in 
that  tavern.  There  was  a  man  put  up 
there  night  before  last,  one  of  those 
rich-as-thunder  New  York  cajntalists. 
You  could  see  it  by  the  hang  of  his 
coat-tails.  He  came  sniffing  round  on 
his  own  hook,  as  those  cautious  cusses 
do.  "Well,  Rumsey  gave  him  one  of 
his  crack  rooms — panes  of  glass  in  the 
window,  imitation  mahogany  chamber- 
set,  pitcher  of  water  on  the  wash- 
stand,  all  complete.  Do  you  suppose 
that  was  good  enough  for  old  Money- 
Bags?  Not  by  a  jug-full.  He  owaied 
the  earfli,  he'd  have  you  to  know, 
and  he  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with 
anything  short  of  the  ]\Iurray  Hill! 
Nothing  suited.  There  wasn't  any  pa- 
per on  the  walls,  there  wasn't  any  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  there  wasn't  any  win- 
dow-shade, and  I'll  be  blowed  if  the  old 
chap  didn't  object  to  finding  the  water 
frozen  solid  in  the  pitcher.  He  came 
down  to  the  bar  roaring-mad,  and  said 
he  wouldn't  stand  it ;  he'd  rather  camp 
out  and  done  with  it ;  if  they  couldn't 
give  him  a  better  room  than  that,  he'd 
be  out  of  this  quicker'u  he  came  in ! 
"Well,  fellers  !  You  never  saw  anything 
half  so  sweet  as  that  old  halibut  Rum- 
sey. If  the  gentleman  would  just  step 
in  to  supper  and  have  a  little  patience, 
be  thought  he'd  find  even-thing  to  his 
satisfaction.  And  by  the  living  Jingo, 
boys  !  when  old  Money-Bags  went  up  to 
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liis  room  in  th<'  middle  of  the  evening', 
I'm  bleKHed  if  there  wasn't  a  ])iii)er  on 
the  wall,  an  ingrain  eaiix-t  on  the  Hoor, 
and  a  red-hot  tstove  over  in  i\\v  corner ! 
Same  room,  too  !  Like  to  have  ween  the 
old  boy  when  the  ^rand  transformation 
scene  burst  upon  his  astonished  optics! 
Guess  he  thouj^ht  Lame  (iulch  could 
give  New  York  City  points !  " 

"Did  the  old  cove  seem  likely  to  put 
any  mt)ney  in  ?  "  asked  a  man  with  high 
cheek-bones  who  had  the  worried  look 
of  a  person  who  has  given  a  moiigage 
on  his  peace  of  mind. 

"  Yes,  he  bought  up  some  claims  dirt 
cheap,  and  they  say  he's  going  to  form 
a  company." 

"That's  the  talk,"  cried  the  sanguine 
Dicky. 

"Speaking  of  picking  up  claims  dirt 
cheap,"  began  a  new  orator,  an  ex-ranch- 
man, who  was  soon  to  make  the  discov- 
eiT  that  there  was  as  much  money  to  be 
lost  in  mines  as  in  cattle,  if  a  fellow 
only  had  the  knack;  "I  saw  a  tidy 
little  deal  when  I  was  up  at  the  camp 
last  week.  We  were  sitting  round  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  try- 
ing to  keej)  warm.  I  guess  it  was  the 
onlj'-  place  in  Lam«  Gulch  that  night 
where  the  thermometer  was  above  zero. 
There  was  a  lot  of  di'inking  going  on, 
and  the  men  that  w'ere  playing  were 
playing  high.  I  wasn't  in  it  nn'self. 
I  was  pleasantly  occupied  with  feeling 
warm  after  having  fooled  round  the 
Libby  Carew  all  day.  I  got  interested 
in  a  man  standing  outside,  who  kept 
looking  in  at  the  Avindow  and  going  off 
again.  The  light  sti-uck  the  face  in  a 
queer  sort  of  way,  and  I  guess  there 
was  something  wi'ong  about  the  win- 
dow-pane. Thej'  don't  do  much  busi- 
ness in  the  way  of  plate-glass  at  Lame 
Gulch.  Anj'ho^w,  I  couldn't  seem  to 
get  a  fair  sight  of  anything  but  the 
man's  eyes,  and  they  looked  like  the 
eyes  of  a  hungry  wolf." 

"  Ever  meet  a  hungry  wolf,  Phil  ?  " 

"  Scores  of  'em.  You're  one  j^our- 
self,  Jim,  when  you  look  at  the  stock 
boards.  Well !  The  fellow  came  and 
went  like  an  angel  visitant,  and  after 
awhile  I  got  tired  of  watching  for  him 
and  foimd  myself  admiring  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  boys  as  they  got  excited. 
Gad  !     It's  a  liberal  education  to  listen 


to  that  sort  of  a  crowd.  The  worst  you 
can  do  yourself  sounds  like  a  Sunda^'- 
school  address  l)y  comparison.  Sudden- 
ly the  door  opened  and  in  walked  the 
man  with  the  eyes.  He  hadn't  any 
overcoat  on  and  his  feet  and  legs  were 
tied  up  in  gunny  sacks.  His  teeth  were 
chattering  and  his  face  looked  like  a 
blue  print !  He  shuffled  up  to  Kumsey, 
who  was  sipping  a  cocktail  behind  the 
bar,  and  says  he  : 

"  Evenin',  pard  ;  I  want  a  drink." 

"  All  right,  stranger.  Just  show  us 
the  color  of  your  money." 

"  Ain't  got  any  money,"  says  he,  "  but 
I've  got  a  claim  over  'long  side  of  the 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  I'm  ready  to  swap 
a  half  interest  in  it  for  all  the  liquor  I 
can  drink  between  now  and  morning." 
There  was  a  kind  of  a  desperate  look 
about  the  man  that  meant  business. 
Rumsey  stejDped  out  among  the  boys 
and  got  a  pointer  or  two  on  that  claim, 
and  they  made  the  deal." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  narrative,  to 
allow  the  listeners  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  the  speaker  went  on : 
"  It  was  a  sight  to  see  that  chap  pour 
the  stuff  down  his  throat.  He  was 
drinking,  off  and  on,  pretty  much  all 
night.  Didn't  come  to  till  late  the  next 
afternoon.  Rumsey  was  so  pleased 
wdth  the  deal  next  morning,  that  he  let 
the  fellow  lie  behind  the  stove  all  day 
and  sleep  it  off.  Not  sure  but  that  he 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water  when  he 
woke  up,  and  water's  high  at  Lame 
Gulch," 

"Kind  of  a  shame,  I  call  it,  to  let  him 
do  it.  Wasn't  there  anybody-  to  stand 
treat  ?  "  It  was  Dicky,  the  lad  of  the 
sanguine  countenance  that  sjDoke. 

"  Wonder  what  the  claim  was  worth  ?  " 
said  the  man  with  a  mortgage  on  him. 

"  Wonder  how  he  felt  next  morning  ?  " 
queried  another. 

"  Felt  like  an  infernal  donkey  !  " 
Hillerton  declared,  flinging  away  a 
cigar-stump  and  taking  his  legs  down 
from  the  desk. 

Then  Peckham  turned  himself  round 
to  face  the  crowd,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  conviction  : 

"  The  man  was  all  right.  If  you 
only  want  anything  bad  enough,  no 
price  is  too  high  to  pa}'  for  it." 

This  was  a  sentiment  which  everyone 
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was  bound  to  respect — everyone,  at  least, 
exceptin*^  Hillerton. 

"Sounds  verv  well,  Pcckhain,"  be 
said,  "  but  it  won't  hold  water." 

Tlie  most  surprising  thing  about 
Peckham's  little  speculations  was  that 
they  all  succeeded.  It  made  the  other 
men  rather  mad  because  he  didn't  care 
more. 

"  But  that's  always  the  way,"  Freddy 
Dillingham  remarked,  with  an  air  of 
profound  philoso2)hy.  "  It's  the  fellers 
that  don't  care  a  darn  that  have  all  the 
luck." 

When  Peckham  sold  out  of  the  Libby 
Cai'ew,  he  doubled  his  money,  and  the 
moment  he  touched  the  "  Trailing  Ar- 
butus," up  she  went.  Bj'  the  first  of 
May  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
nearly  three  thousand  dollai's'  Avorth  of 
"  stuff"  distributed  among  several  vent- 
ures. Of  course,  he  was  credited  with 
five  times  as  much,  and  the  other  men 
began  to  think  that  if  he  did  not  set  up 
a  dogcart  pretty  soon,  or  at  least  a  yel- 
low buckboard,  they  should  have  their 
opinion  of  him.  If  the  truth  must  be 
known,  Peckham  w'ould  not  have  given 
a  nickle  for  a  dozen  dogcarts.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  make  a  little  monev.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  discovered  a 
taste  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
game,  and  the  higher  the  stakes  came 
to  be,  the  more  worth  while  it  seemed. 
Nevertheless,  his  mind,  in  those  days  of 
earl}'  May,  when  he  was  steadily'  rising 
in  the  esteem  of  his  associates,  was  very 
little  occupied  with  the  calculation  of 
his  profits. 

He  had  long  since  ai-ranged  with  Hil- 
lerton to  take  part  of  his  vacation  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  anti<'ipation  of 
that  concert  was  more  inspiring  to  him 
than  all  the  gold-mines  in  Colorado.  As 
the  time  drew  near,  a  consuming  thirst 
took  possession  of  him,  and  not  a  gam- 
bler of  them  all  was  the  prey  to  a  more 
feverish  impatience  than  he.  He  tor- 
mented himself  with  thoughts  of  every 
possible  disaster  which  might  eojne  to 
thwart  him  at  the  last  minute.  Visions 
of  a  railroad  accident  w'hich  should  re- 
sult in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
entire  orchestra,  haunted  his  mind.  An- 
other great  fire  might  wipe  Chicago  out 
of  existence.  The  one  thing  which  his 
imagination  failed  to  conceive,  was  the 


possibility  that  he,  Lewis  Peckham, 
might  be  deterred  from  hearing  the  con- 
cert when  once  it  should  take  place.  In 
the  interim  he  made  repeated  calcula- 
tions of  the  number  of  hours  that  must 
be  lived  through  before;  May  10th.  Hil- 
lerton came  across  a  half  sheet  of  paper 
covei'ed  with  such  calculations,  and  was 
somewhat  puzzled  by  the  i)rominence  of 
the  figure  24.  An  odd  price  to  pay  for 
a  mining  stock.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
the  "  Adeline-Maria,"  a  notorious  swin- 
dle. Well,  Peckham  might  as  well  get 
his  lesson  at  the  hands  of  the  faithless 
Adeline-Maria  as  bj'  any  other  means. 
He  was  bound  to  come  to  grief  sooner 
or  later,  but  that  was  no  business  of 
Hillei-ton's. 

On  jNIa}'  7th,  Hillerton  came  doA^ni 
with  pleurisy  and  Peckham  suddenl}' 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Hillerton  had  no  partner ;  no  one  but 
Peckham  could  take  his  place.  And  in 
Peckham's  moral  constitution  was  a  sub- 
stratum of  unshakable  fidelity  upon 
which  the  astute  Hillerton  had  built. 
Cursing  his  own  unimpeachable  sense 
of  duty,  Peckham  could  see  but  one 
straw  of  hope  to  clutch  at.  It  might 
be  a  light  case. 

He  Avent  directly  to  the  doctor's  of- 
fice, and  with  a  feverish  anxiety  appar- 
ent in  his  voice  and  bearing,  lie  asked 
how  long  Hillerton  was  likely  to  be  laid 
up. 

"  Curious,"  thought  the  doctor  dur- 
ing that  carefully  calculated  pause  Avhich 
your  experienced  practitioner  so  well 
knows  the  value  of.  "  Curious  how  fond 
folks  get  of  James  Hillerton.  The  fel- 
low looks  as  though  his  own  brother 
were  at  death's  door." 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  serious  to 
apprehend,"  he  answered,  soothingly. 
"  Hillerton  has  a  good  constitution. 
I've  no  doubt  he  will  be  about  again  b}' 
the  end  of  the  month." 

Peckham  went  Avhite  to  the  lips. 

"I  suppose  that's  the  best  j'ou  can 
promise,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  I  can  promise  that  safely.  " 

The  confidential  clerk  went  back  to 
the  office  filled  with  a  profound  loath- 
ing of  life. 

"  If  liquor  wasn't  so  nasty  I'd  take  to 
drink,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  sat  down 
at  Hillerton's  desk  and  set  to  work. 
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The  next  clay  was  Sunday,  aiul  Peck- 
ham  was  at  something  of  a  loss  what  to 
do  Avitli  it.     He  liatcd  the  sight  of  liis 
room.     The  odor  of  the  straw  matting 
and  tlie  jjattern  of  the  wall-pajjer  were 
inextricably  associated   with  those  an- 
ticipations which  he   liad  been   i-udely 
cheated  out  of.     To  escape  such  asso- 
ciations he  took  an  eku'tric  car  to  the 
Bkitts,  those  rock-bound  ishmds  in  the 
prairie  sea  which  he  a  coujjle  of  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  town.     There  was  only 
one  other  passenger  besides  himself,  a 
man  with  a  gun,  who  softly  whistled  a 
popular  air,  very  much  out  of  tune. 
Peckham  came  perilously  near  kicking 
the  oflender,  but,  happily,  the  fellow  got 
out  just  in    time,   and   went   strolling 
across  the  open  with  the  gun  over  his 
shoulder.     Once  he  stooped  to  pick  a 
flower  which  he  stuck  in  his  buttonhole. 
Queer,   thought  Peckham,  that  a  man 
should  go  picking  flowers  and  whistling 
out  of  tune !     There  were  the  moun- 
tains, too.     Some  people  made  a  great 
deal  of  them — great,  stupid  masses  of 
dumb  earth !     He  remembered  he  had 
thought  them  fine  himself  the  other  day 
when  there  were  shadow'S  on  them.    But 
to-day  !     How  the  sun  glared  on  their 
ugly  reddish  sides  !     And  what  was  it 
that  had   gone   wrong   anyhow  ?      He 
could  not  seem  to  remembei*,  and  on 
the  whole  he  did  not  wish  to. 

Now  LeAvis  Peckham  was  neither  los- 
ing his  mind,  nor  had  he  been  drown- 
ing his  sorrows  in  the  conventional 
dram.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
was  that  he  had  not  slept  fifteen  min- 
utes consecutively  all  night  long,  and 
his  brain  was  not  likely  to  clear  up  un- 
til he  had  given  it  a  chance  to  recuper- 
ate. By  the  time  he  had  left  the  car 
and  climbed  the  castellated  side  of  Pine 
Bluff  he  was  still  miserably  unhappy, 
but  he  had  altogether  lost  track  of  the 
cause  of  his  unhapjjiness.  He  strayed 
aimlessly  along  the  grassy  top  of  the 
Bluff,  away  from  the  road,  and  down  a 
slight  incline,  into  a  sheltered  hollow. 
At  the  foot  of  a  strange,  salmon-colored 
column  of  rock  was  a  little  group  of 
budding  scrub-oaks.  Peckham  crawded 
in  among  them,  and  in  about  thirty 
seconds  he  was  fast  asleep.  There  he 
lay  for  hours.  A  blue  jay,  chattering 
in  a  pine-ti'ee  near  at  hand,  made  no 


impression  upon  his  sleep  -  deadened 
ear  ;  a  pair  of  ground  squirrels  scut- 
tled in  ami  out  among  the  scrub-oaks, 
peering  shyly  at  the  UKjtionless  in- 
truder, and  squeaked  faintly  to  one 
another,  with  vivacious  action  of  nose 
and  tail.  They  were,  jjerhaps,  discuss- 
ing the  availability  of  a  certain  inviting 
coat-pocket  for  i)urposes  of  domestic 
architecture.  An  occasional  rund)le 
of  wheels  on  the  road,  a  dozen  rods 
away,  startled  tlu;  birds  and  squirrels, 
but  Peckham  slept  tranquilly  on,  and 
dreamed  that  the  Leitmaun  Orchestra 
was  playing  in  the  Springtown  Opera 
House,  and  that  he,  by  reason  of  his 
being  an  early  Cliristian  martyr,  was 
forced  to  roast  at  the  stake  just  out  of 
heai'ing  of  the  music. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when 
he  came  to  himself,  to  find  his  boots 
scorched  almost  to  a  crisp  in  the  sun 
which  had  been  poui-ing  upon  them. 
He  pulled  himself  out  from  among  the 
scrub-oaks,  and  got  his  feet  out  of  the 
sun.  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch  ; 
and  after  that  he  looked  at  the  view. 

The  view  was  w^ell  worth  looking  at 
in  the  mellow  afternoon  light.  Peck- 
ham gazed  across  the  shimmering  gold 
of  the  plain,  to  the  mountains,  which 
stood  hushed  into  a  palpitating  blue  ; 
the  Peak  alone,  white  and  ethereal, 
floating  above  the  foot  hills  in  the  sun. 
Peckham  w\as  impressed  in  spite  of  him- 
self. It  made  him  think  of  a  weird, 
mystical  strain  of  music  that  had  some- 
times haunted  his  brain  and  yet  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  seize  and 
captui-e.  As  he  gazed  on  the  soaring, 
mystical  Peak,  he  remembered  his 
dream,  and  slowly,  but  very  surely,  he 
perceived  that  a  purpose  was  forming 
in  his  mind,  almost  without  the  con- 
nivance of  his  will.  He  got  upon  his 
feet  and  laughed  aloud.  A  sudden 
youthful  intoxication  of  delight  welled 
up  within  him  and  rang  forth  in  that 
laugh.  Life,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  seemed  to  him  like  a  glorious 
thing ;  an  irresistible,  a  soul-stirring 
purpose  had  taken  possession  of  him, 
and  he  knew  that  no  obstacle  could 
stand  against  it. 

He  started  for  the  town  almost  on  a 
run,  scorning  the  prosaic  cars  which 
harbored  passengers  who  whistled  out 
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of  tune.  He  struck  directly  across  the 
interceptinj]^  jilain,  and  tliousli  lie  soon 
had  to  slacken  his  pace,  his  wiuf^cd 
thoughts  went  on  before  him,  and  he 
took  no  note  of  the  distance. 

That  eveninj:^  Peckhaiu  sent  off  a 
telegram  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
words  to  Heinrich  Leitmann,  of  the 
Leitmann  Orchestra,  and  Monday  after- 
noon the  following  answer  came  : 

"  Full  Leitmann  Orchestra  can  en- 
gage for  Springtown,  evening  of  19th. 
Terms,  five  thousand  dollars,  exjienses 
included.  Answer  before  13th.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

(Signed)  "H.  Leitm.\nn." 

And  now  Lewis  Peckham  came  out  a 
full-fledged  speculator.  He  sold  out 
of  four  mines  and  bought  into  six  ;  he 
changed  his  ventures  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  each  time  on  a 
slight  rise.  He  haunted  the  stock- 
brokers' offices,  watching  out  for 
"  pointers  ; "  he  button-holed  ever}' 
third  man  on  the  street  ;  he  drank  in 
every  hint  that  was  dropped  in  his 
hearing.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  he 
"  cleaned  up "  his  capital  and  found 
himself  in  possession  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

"  Peckham's  going  it  hard,"  men  said 
at  the  club.  "He  must  be  awfully  bit- 
ten." 

All  day  Wednesday  he  could  not 
muster  courage  to  put  his  money  into 
anything,  though  stocks  were  booming 
on  every  hand.  And  vet  on  Wedues- 
day,  as  on  Monday  and  on  Tuesday,  he 
did  his  office  work  and  superintended 
that  of  his  subordniates  methodically 
and  exactly.  That  substratum  of  char- 
acter w'hicli  the  long-headed  Hillerton 
had  built  upon,  held  firm. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Peckham 
stood,  wild  eyed  and  haggard,  in  the 
light  of  Estabrook's  drug  -  store  and 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  foot  pas- 
sengers. Early  in  the  evening  Elliot 
Chittenden  came  along  with  a  grip-sack 
in  his  hand,  just  do^^ai  from  Lame 
Giilch.  Peckham  fell  upon  him  like  a 
footpad,  whispering  hoarsely  : 

"For  God's  sake  give  me  a  pointer." 

"  Jove  !  "  said  Chittenden,  afterward. 
"I  thought  it  was  a  hold  up,  sm'e  as 
ti'umps." 


At  the  moment,  however,  he  main- 
tained his  comjiosure  and  only  said  : 

"  The  smelter  returns  from  the  Boa 
Constrictor  are  down  to-day.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  dollars  to  the  ton. 
I've  got  all  the  stuff  I  can  carry,  so  I 
don't  mind  letting  you  in.  The  papers 
\\ill  liave  it  to-morrow,  though  they're 
doing  their  best  to  keep  it  back." 

Into  the  Boa  Constrictor,  Peckham 
plunged  the  next  moniing,  for  all  he 
was  worth.  His  money  l)rought  him 
ten  thousand  shares.  The  morning 
papers  did  not  have  it,  and  all  that  day 
the  Boa  Constrictor  lay  torpid  as  any 
other  snake  in  cold  weather.  Peck- 
ham's  face  had  taken  on  the  tense,  wild 
look  of  the  gand)ler.  He  left  the  office 
half  a  dozen  times  during  the  day  to 
look  at  the  stock-boards.  He  had  a 
hundi'ed  minds  about  taking  his  money 
out  and  putting  it  into  something  else. 
But  nothing  else  promised  anything 
definite,  and  he  held  on. 

The  evening  papers  gave  the  smelter 
retui'ns,  precisely  as  Chittenden  had 
stated  them.  Noav  Avould  the  public 
"  catch  on "  quick  enough,  or  would 
they  take  ten  days  to  do  what  they 
could  just  as  well  come  to  on  the  spot? 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Peckham  was  on  the  street  lying  in 
wait  for  an  early  broker.  It  was  not 
until  half -past  nine  that  they  began  to 
arrive. 

"Any  bids  for  Boa  Constrictor?" 
Peckham  inquired  of  Macdugal,  the 
first-comer. 

"  They  were  bidding  forty  cents  at 
the  Club  last  night,  with  no  takers." 

"  Let  me  know  if  you  get  fifty  cents 
bid." 

"  How  much  do  you  offer  ?  " 

"Ten  thousand  shares." 

"  Oh  !  see  here,  Peckham  !  I  wouldn't 
sell  out  at  such  a  price.  The  thing's 
sure  to  go  to  a  dollar  inside  of  thirty 
days." 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  where  it  goes 
in  thirtj'  days.  I  Avant  the  money  to- 
day." 

"  Whew  !  Do  you  know  anything 
better  to  put  it  into  ?  " 

"  I  know-  something  a  miUion  times 
better ! "  cried  Peckham,  in  a  voice 
sharp  with  excitement. 

"The  fellow's  clean  daft,"  Macdugal 
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remarked  to  liis  partner,  a  few  minutes 
later, 

"  I  sliould  say  ho  !  "  was  the  rei^ly. 
"  Queer,  too,  how  suddenly  it  takew 
'em.  A  week  ago  I  should  have  said 
that  was  the  coolest  head  of  the  lot. 
He  didn't  seem  to  care  a  chuck  for  the 
whole  business.  ^Vonder  if  he's  f^one 
olf  his  base  since  Hillerton  was  laid  up. 
Hope  he  isn't  in  for  a  swindle.  He'd  be 
just  {^ame  for  a  sharj^er  to-day." 

At  noon  Peckham  sold  his  ten  thou- 
sand shares  of  B.  C.  for  five  thousand 
dolhirs.  He  could  have  got  six  thou- 
sand the  next  morning,  but  then,  as  he 
reflected,  what  good  would  it  have  done 
him  ?  His  first  act  after  depositing  the 
check  received  for  his  stock,  was  to 
send  the  following  telegram  : 

"  Leitmann  Orchestra  engaged  for 
Springtown,  May  li)th.  Five  thousand 
dollars  deposited  in  First  National 
Bank.     Particulars  by  letter." 

Signed,        Lewis  Peckham. 

It  is  not  a  usual  thing  for  an  impe- 
cunious young  man  to  invest  five 
thousand  dollars  in  a  single  symphony 
concert,  but  there  was  one  feature  of 
the  affair  w^hich  was  more  unusual  still, 


nameh',  the  fact  that  the  consummation 
of  that  same  young  man's  hopes  was 
coni2:)lete.  For  two  beatific  hours  on 
the  evening  of  the  memoralile  I'Jth  <jf 
May,  Lewis  Peckham's  cup  was  full. 
He  sat  among  the  peojile  in  the  bal- 
cony, quiet  and  intent,  taking  no  part 
in  the  applause,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  But  if  he 
gave  no  outwai'd  sign,  perhaps  it  was 
because  his  spirit  was  so  far  uplifted 
as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  his  body. 

Tlie  money  which  he  had  expended 
in  the  gratification  of  what  the  unin- 
itiated would  call  a  whim,  seemed  to 
him  the  paltriest  detail,  quite  unworthy 
of  consideration.  When  he  thought  of 
it  at  all  it  was  to  recall  the  stoi*y  of  the 
gaunt  customer  who  jiaid  so  hand- 
somely for  his  wliiske}',  and  to  note  the 
confirmation  of  his  theory,  that  "  if 
you  only  want  anything  bad  enough  no 
price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  it." 

And  in  still  another  particular  Lewis 
Peckham's  experience  was  unique.  He 
never  gambled  again.  He  had  a  feel- 
ing that  he  had  got  all  he  was  entitled 
to  from  the  fickle  goddess.  When 
pi'essed  to  try  his  luck  once  more  he 
would  only  sa^-,  with  his  old,  indifferent 
shrug  :  "  No,  thanks.  Pve  had  my  fling 
and  now  I've  got  through," 
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I  HEARD  the  wind  in  the  trees 

And  the  stir  of  the  leaves  in  the  white  biix-h  tops- 
Then  sat  alone  with  my  past  tiU  dawn 

Crept  over  the  edge  of  the  leas 
And  a  dull  red  line  was  drawn. 

In  the  East.     There  memory  stops. 


n. 

We  do  not  live  oui*  lives 

As  the  almanacs  ran — I  lived  that  night 
Three  years  in  the  past  and  three  to  be, 

As  foam  that  the  sea-Avind  drives 
My  thoughts  sped  on — three  years  and  three 
Marked  by  this  lock  of  white. 


TROl>T-FISHING    IN    THE    TRAUN. 


By  Henry  van  Dyke. 


HE  peculiarity  of  trout- 
fisliing  in  the  Trauii  is 
that  one  catches  princi- 
pally grayliug.  But  iu 
this  it  resembles  some 
other  pursuits  which 
are  not  without  their 
charm  for  minds  open  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  unexpected — for  examjile,  reading 
George  Borrow's  "Bible  in  Spain"  with 
a  view  to  theological  information,  or 
going  to  the  opening  night  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  with  the  intention  of 
looking  at  pictures. 

Moreo\er,  there  are  really  trout  in 
the  Traun,  rari  vanles  in  gnrgife  ;  and 
in  some  places  more  than  in  others  ; 
and  aU  of  high  spirit  though  few  of 
great  size.  Thus  the  angler  has  his 
favorite  problem :  Given  an  unknown 
stream  and  two  kinds  of  fish,  the  one 
better  than  the  other ;  to  find  the  better 
kind,  and  determine  the  hour  at  which 
they  will  rise.     This  is  sport. 

As  for  the  little  river  itself,  it  has  so 
man}'  beauties  that  one  does  not  think 
of  asking  whether  it  has  any  faults. 
Constant  fulness,  and  crystal  clearness, 
and  refi'eshing  coolness  of  living  water, 
pale  green  like  the  jewel  that  is  called 
aqua  marina  flowing  over  beds  of 
clean  sand  and  bars  of  polished  gravel, 
and  dropping  in  momentary  foam  from 
rocky  ledges,  between  banks  that  are 
shaded  by  groves  of  fir  and  ash  and 
poplar,  or  through  dense  thickets  of 
alder  and  willow,  or  across  meadow^s  of 
smooth  verdui'e  sloping  up  to  quaint 
old-world  tillages — all  these  are  feat- 
ures of  the  ideal  little  river. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  personal  quali 
ties  first,  because  a  truly  moral  writer 
ought  to  make  more  of  character  than 
of  position.  A  good  river  in  a  bad 
country  would  be  more  worthy  of  affec- 
tion than  a  bad  river  in  a  good  coimtry. 
But  the  Traun  has  also  the  advantages 
of  an  excellent  worldly  position.  For 
it  rises  all  over  the  Salzkammergut, 
the  summer  hunting-ground  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  and  flows  tttrough  that 


most  pictui'esque  corner  of  his  do- 
main fi-om  end  to  end.  Under  the  des- 
olate clifls  of  the  Todtengebirge  on  the 
east,  and  below  the  shining  ice-fields 
of  the  Dachstein  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  green  alps  around  St.  AVolfgang  on 
the  west,  the  translucent  waters  are 
gathered  in  little  tarns,  and  shot  through 
roaring  brooks,  and  spread  ijito  lakes  of 
wondrous  beauty,  and  poured  through 
growing  streams,  until  at  last  they  are 
all  united  just  below  the  summer  villa 
of  his  Kaiserly  and  Kingly  Majesty, 
Francis  Joseph,  and  flow  away  north- 
ward, through  the  rest  of  his  game-pre- 
serve, into  the  Traunsee.  It  is  an  impe- 
rial playground,  and  such  as  I  would 
consent  to  hunt  the  chamois  in,  if  an 
inscrutable  Providence  had  made  me 
a  kingly  kaiser,  or  even  a  plain  king  or 
an  unvarnished  kaiser.  But,  failing  this, 
I  was  perfectly  content  to  spend  a  few 
idle  days  iu  fishing  for  trout  and  catch- 
ing grayling,  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  law  of  the  Austrian  Empire  allowed. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  evex'y 
stream  in  these  over-civilized  European 
countiies  belongs  to  somebody,  by  pur- 
chase or  rent.  And  all  the  fish  in  the 
stream  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
person  who  owns  or  rents  it.  They  do 
not  know  their  master's  voice,  neither 
will  they  follow  when  he  calls.  But  they 
are  theoretically  his.  To  this  legal  fic- 
tion the  untutored  American  nuist  con- 
form. He  must  learn  to  clothe  his  nat- 
ural desires  in  the  raiment  of  lawful 
sanction,  and  take  out  some  kind  of  a 
license  before  he  follows  his  impulse  to 
fish. 

It  was  in  the  town  of  Aussee,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  highest  branches  of 
the  Traun,  that  this  impulse  came  upon 
me,  mildly  in-esistible.  The  full  bloom 
of  mid  -  July  gayety  in  that  ancient 
watering-place  was  dampened  but  not 
extinguished  by  two  days  of  persistent 
and  surprising  showers.  I  had  exhaust- 
ed the  possibilities  of  interest  in  the 
old  Gothic  church,  and  felt  all  that  a 
man   should    feel  in    deciphei'ing  the 
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mural  tombstones  of  tlie  families  who 
were  exiled  for  their  faith  in  the  Kefor- 
mation.  The  throuj,'s  of  merry  He- 
brews from  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth, 
amazinirlv  arrayed  as  mountaineers  and 
milk-maids,  walking'  up  and  down  the 
narrow  streets  under  umbrellas,  had 
Cleopatra's  charm  of  an  infinite  vari- 
ety ;  but  custom  staled  it.  The  wood- 
land j)aths,  winding  everywhere  through 
the  plantations  of  fir-trees  and  pro- 
vided with  a2)i)ropriate  names  on  wood- 
en labels,  and  beuclies  for  rest  and 
conversation  at  discreet  intervals,  were 
too  moist  for  even  the  nymphs  to  take 
delight  in  them.  The  only  creatures  that 
suffered  nothing  by  the  rain  were  the 
two  swift,  limpid  Trainis,  racing  through 
the  woods,  like  eager  and  luiabaslied 
lovers,  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
village.  They  were  as  cleai",  as  joyous, 
as  musical  as  if  the  sun  were  shining. 
The  very  sight  of  their  oijalesceut 
rapids  and  eddying  pools  was  an  invita- 
tion to  that  gentle  sport  wliicli  is  said 
to  have  the  merit  of  growing  better  as 
the  weather  grows  worse. 

I  laid  this  fact  before  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  of  the  Erzherzog  Johann,  as 
poetically  as  I  could,  but  he  assured  me 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  without 
an  invitation  from  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  streams  belonged,  and  who 
had  gone  away  for  a  week.  The  land- 
lord was  such  a  good-natured  person 
and  such  an  excellent  sleeper,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  even  the  smallest  inaccuracy  upon 
Lis  conscience.  So  I  bade  him  farewell 
and  took  my  way  four  miles  through  the 
woods  to  the  lake  fi'om  which  one  of 
the  streams  flowed. 

It  was  called  the  Griindlsee.  As  I 
do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  name  I 
cannot  consistently  make  any  moi'al  or 
historical  reflections  upon  it.  But  if  it 
has  never  become  famous,  it  ought  to 
be,  for  the  sake  of  a  cosey  and  busy  lit- 
tle inn,  perched  on  a  green  hill  beside 
the  lake  and  overlooking  the  whole 
length  of  it,  from  the  groups  of  toy 
villas  at  the  foot  to  the  heaps  of  real 
mountains  at  the  head.  This  inn  kept 
a  thin  but  happy  landlord,  who  provided 
me  with  a  blue  license  to  angle,  for  the 
inconsiderable  sum  of  fifteen  cents  a 
day.     This  confen'ed  the  right  of  fish- 


ing not  only  in  the  Griindlsee,  but  also 
in  the  smaller  tarn  of  T(jplitz,  a  mile 
above  it,  anil  iil  tiie  swift  stream  which 
united  them.  It  all  coincided  with  my 
desire  as  if  by  magic.  A  row  of  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  head  of  the  hike, 
and  a  walk  through  the  forest,  brought 
me  to  the  smaller  pond  ;  and  as  the  af- 
ternoon smi  was  ploughing  jiale  furrows 
through  the  showers,  I  waded  out  on  a 
point  of  reeds  and  cast  the  artful  fly  in 
the  sliadow  of  the  great  clifi's  of  the 
Dead  Mountains. 

It  was  a  fit  scene  for  a  lone  fishei-man. 
But  four  sociable  tourists  promptly  ap- 
peared to  act  as  spectators  and  critics. 
Fly-fishing  usually  strikes  the  German 
mind  as  an  eccentricity  which  calls  for 
criticism.  i\i'ter  one  of  the  tourists 
had  suggestively  narrated  the  tale  of 
seven  trout  which  he  had  caught  in  an- 
other lake,  with  worms,  on  the  previous 
Sunda}',  they  went  away  for  a  row  (with 
salutations  in  which  politeness  but 
thinly  veiled  their  pity),  and  left  me  still 
whijiping  the  water  in  vain.  Nor  was 
the  fortune  of  the  day  much  better  in 
the  stream  below.  It  was  a  long  and  wet 
wade  for  three  fish  too  small  to  keep. 
I  came  out  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  I  had  left  the  row-boat,  with  an 
enii)ty  bag  and  a  feehng  of  damp  dis- 
coui'agemeut. 

There  was  still  an  hour  or  so  of  day- 
light, and  a  beautiful  place  to  fish  where 
the  stream  poured  swirling  out  into  the 
lake.  A  rise,  and  a  large  one,  though 
rather  slow,  awakened  my  hopes.  An- 
other rise,  evidently  made  by  a  heavj^  fish, 
made  me  certain  that  virtue  was  about 
to  be  rewarded.  The  third  time  the 
hook  went  home.  I  felt  the  sohd  weight 
of  the  fish  against  the  spring  of  the  I'od, 
and  that  curious  thrill  which  runs  up 
the  line  and  down  the  arm,  changing, 
somehow  or  other,  into  a  pleasurable 
sensation  of  excitement  as  it  reaches 
the  brain.  Biit  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  then  came  that  foolish,  fee- 
ble shaking  of  the  line  from  side  to  side 
which  tells  the  angler  that  he  has  hooked 
a  great,  big,  leather-mouthed  chub  — a 
fish  which  Izaak  Walton  says  "The 
French  esteem  so  mean  as  to  call  him 
tin  Vilain."  Was  it  for  this  that  I  had 
come  to  the  country  of  Francis  Joseph? 

I  took  off  the  flies  and  put  on  one  of 
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The   Main   Street  of  Hallstatt. 


those  phantom  minnows  "uliich  have 
immortalized  the  name  of  a  certain  ^Ir. 
Brown.  It  swung  on  a  long  line  as  the 
boat  passed  back  and  forth  across  the 
current,  once,  twice,  three  times — and 
on  the  fourth  circle  there  was  a  sharp 
strike.  The  rod  bent  almost  double 
and  the  reel  sang  shrilly  to  the  first 
rush  of  the  fish.  He  ran  ;  he  doubled ; 
he  went  to  the  bottom  and  sulked ;  he 
tried  to  go  under  the  boat ;  he  did  all 
that  a  game  fish  can  do,  except  leaping. 
After  twenty  minutes  he  was  tired 
enough  to  be  lifted  gently  into  the  boat 
by  a  hand  slipped  around  his  gills,  and 
there  he  was,  a  hch'^-foreUe  of  three 
pounds'  weight :  small  pointed  head ; 
silver  sides  mottled  with  dark  spots  ; 
square  powerful  tail  and  large  fins  —  a 
fish  not  unlike  the  land-locked  salmon 
of  the  Sagueuay,  but  more  delicate. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  was  lying  on 
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the  grass  in  front  of  the  inn.  The 
waiters  paused,  with  their  hands  full  of 
dishes,  to  look  at  him  ;  and  the  landlord 
called  his  guests,  including  my  didactic 
tourists,  to  observe  the  superiority  of 
the  trout  of  the  Griindlsee.  The  maids 
also  came  to  look ;  and  the  buxom  cook, 
with  her  spotless  apron  and  bare  arms 
akimbo,  was  drawn  from  her  kitchen, 
and  pledged  her  culinary  honor  that 
such  a2>>'oc]i/-^t'rI  should  be  served  up 
in  her  very  best  style.  The  angler  who 
is  insensible  to  this  sort  of  indirect 
flattery  throtigh  his  fish  does  not  exist. 
Even  the  most  indiiierent  of  men  thinks 
more  favorably  of  peojile  who  know  a 
good  trout  when  they  see  it,  and  sits 
down  to  his  supper  with  kindly  feelings. 
Possibly  he  reflects,  also,  upon  the  inci- 
dent as  a  hint  of  the  average  size  of  the 
fish  in  that  neighborhood.  He  remem- 
bers that  he  may  have  been  favored  in 
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this  case  beyond  his  deserts  by  {jfood  fort-  Ou  the  hottest  July  day  the  afternoon 
uue,  and  resolviui^  not  to  put  too  heavy  is  cool  and  shady.  The  f<ay,  little  skiffs 
a  strain  uj)on    it,    considers    the    next    and  long,  open  <(oudolas  are  Hitting  con- 


A  Gondola  on  the  Lake  of  Halistatt. 


place  where  it   would  be  well  for  him 
to  angle. 

Halistatt  is  about  ten  miles  below 
Aussee.  The  Traun  here  expands  into 
a  lake,  very  dark  and  deep,  shut  in  by 
steep  and  \oiiy  mountains.  The  rail- 
way runs  along  the  eastern  shore.  On 
the  other  side,  a  mile  away,  you  see  the 
old  town,  its  white  houses  clinging  to 
the  cliff  like  lichens  to  the  face  of  a 
rock.  The  guide-book  calls  it  "a  highly 
original  situation."  But  this  is  one  of 
the  cases  where  a  little  less  origin  ahty 
and  a  little  more  reasonableness  might 
be  desired,  at' least  by  the  permanent 
inhabitants.  A  ledge  lander  the  shadow 
of  a  precipice  makes  a  trying  winter 
residence.  The  people  of  Halistatt  are 
not  a  blooming  race  :  one  sees  many 
dwarfs  and  cripples  among  them.  But 
to  the  summer  traveller  the  place  seems 
wonderfully  picturesque.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  flights  of  steps.  The  high- 
road has  barely  room  to  edge  itself 
through  among  the  old  houses,  between 
the  window-gardens  of  bright  flowers. 


tiniaally  along  the  lake,  which  is  the 
principal  avenue  of  the  town. 

The  incongruous,  but  comfortable, 
modern  hotel  has  a  huge  glass  veranda, 
where  you  can  eat  your  dinner  and  ob- 
serve human  nature  in  its  transparent 
holiday  disguises.  I  was  much  pleased 
and  entertained  by  a  family,  or  confed- 
eracy, of  peojDle  attired  as  peasants — the 
men  vn.i\\  feathered  hats,  green  stock- 
ings, and  bare  knees — the  women  with 
bright  skirts,  bodices,  and  silk  necker- 
chiefs— who  were  alwa^'s  in  evidence, 
rowing  gondolas  with  clumsy  oars,  meet- 
ing the  steamboat  at  the  wharf  several 
times  a  day,  and  filling  the  miniature 
garden  of  the  hotel  with  rustic  greet- 
ings and  early  Salzkammergut  attitudes. 
After  much  conjecture  I  learned  that 
they  were  the  family  and  friends  of  a 
newspaper  editor  from  Vienna.  They 
had  the  literary  instinct  for  local  color 

The  fishing  at  Halistatt  is  at  Ober- 
traun.  There  is  a  level  stretch  of  land 
above  the  lake,  where  the  river  flows 
peaceably,  and    the  fish    have    leisure 
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to  feed  and  grow.  It  is  leased  to  a 
peasant  wlio  makes  a  business  of  sup- 
plying the  hotels  with  lish.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  give  permission  to 
an  angler  ;  and  I  engaged  one  of  his 
sons,  a  capital  young  fellow  whose  natu- 
ral capacities  for  good  fellowship  were 
only  hampered  by  a  most  extraordinary 
German  dialect,  to  row  me  across  the 
lake,  and  caiTy  the  net  and  a  small 
green  barrel  full  of  water  to  keep  the 
tish  alive,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  counti-y.  The  tirst  day  we  had 
onlj'  four  trout  large  enough  to  put 
into  the  barrel  ;  the  next  day  I  think 
there  wei-e  six  ;  the  third  da}'  I  remem- 
ber very  well  there  were  ten.  They 
were  pretty  creatures,  weighing  from 
half  a  pound  to  a  pound  each,  and 
colored  as  daintily  as  bits  of  French 
silk,  in  silver  gray  with 
faint  pink  spots. 

There  was  plent}'  to  do 
at  Hallstatt  in  the  morn- 
ings. An  hour's  walk  from 
the  town  there  was  a  tine 
waterfall  three  hundred 
feet  high.  On  the  side  of 
the  mountain  above  the 
lake  was  one  of  the  salt- 
mines for  w'hich  the  region 
is  celebrated.  It  has  been 
worked  for  ages  by  many 
successive  races,  from  the 
Celt  downward.  Perhajjs 
even  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  knew  of  it,  and  came 
hither  for  seasoning  to 
make  the  flesh  of  the  cave- 
bear  and  the  mammoth 
more  palatable.  Modem 
pilgrims  are  permitted  to 
explore  the  long,  wet,  glit- 
tering galleries  with  a 
guide,  and  slide  down  the 
smooth  wooden  rollers 
which  join  the  different 
levels  of  the  mines.  This 
pastime  has  the  same  fas- 
cination as  sliding  down 
the  balusters ;  and  it  is 
said  that  even  queens  and 
princesses  have  been  de- 
lighted Avith  it.  This  is  a  touching  proof 
of  the  fundamental  simplicity  and  unity 
of  our  human  nature. 

But  by  far  the  best  excui'sion  from 


Hallstatt  was  an  all-day  trij)  to  the  Zwie- 
selalp — a  mountain  which  seems  to  have 
been  especially  created  as  a  point  of  view. 
From  the  bare  summit  you  look  right 
into  the  face  of  the  huge,  snowy  Dach- 
stein  with  the  wild  lake  of  Gosau 
gleaming  at  its  foot ;  and  far  away  on 
the  other  side  your  vision  ranges  over 
a  confusion  of  mountains,  with  all  the 
white  i)eaks  of  the  Tyrol  stretched 
along  the  horizon.  Such  a  wide  out- 
look as  this  hel)is  the  fisherman  to  en- 
joy the  narrow  beauties  of  his  little, 
rivers.  No  sport  is  at  its  best  without 
interruption  and  contrast.  To  api)re- 
ciate  wading  one  ought  to  clindj  a  little 
on  odd  days. 

Ischl  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  be- 
low Hallstatt.  in  the  valley  of  the  Traun. 
It  is   the  fashionable  summer-resort  of 


The  Little  River,  Gosau. 


Austria.  I  found  it  in  the  high  tide  of 
amusement.  The  shady  esplanade  along 
the  river  was  crowded  with  "  brave 
women  and  fair  men  "  in  gorgeous  rai- 
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ment ;  the  IioU-Ih  were  overtto\vin<f ;  and 
there  were  viirious  kinds  of  nuiisie  and 
entertaiuiiients  at  all  Ijours  of  day  and 
ni}j;ht.  But  all  this  did  not  seem  to  af- 
fect the  tisliin^f. 

The  landlord  of  the  Konit^fiu  Eliza- 
beth, who  is  also  the  Burj^oniaster  and 
a  gentleman  of  varied  accomplishments 
and  no  leisure,  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a  tishing  license  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  i)ink  card.  There  were  many 
rules  printed  upon  it  :  "  All  fishes  un- 
der nine  inches  must  be  gently  restored 
to  the  water.  No  instrument  of  capt- 
ure must  be  vised  except  the  angle  in 
the  hand.  The  card  of  legitimation 
must  be  produced  and  exhil)ited  at  the 
])olite  request  of  any  of  the  keepers  of 
the  river."  Thus  duly  authorized  and 
instructed  I  sallied  forth  to  seek  my 
pastime  according  to  the  law. 


The   Summit  of  the   Schafberg. 

The  easiest  way  in  theory  was  to 
take  the  afternoon  train  up  the  river  to 
one  of  the  villages,  and  tisb  down  a  mile 
or  two  in  the  evening,  returning  by  the 
eight  o'clock  train.     But  in  j)ractice  the 


halnts  of   the   tish  interfered  seriously 
with  the  latter  j)art  oi  this  plan. 

On  my  first  day  I  had   spent  several 
hours  in  the  vain  eflbrt  to  catch  some- 
thing better  than  small  grayling.     The 
l)est  time  for  the  trout  was  just  approach- 
ing as  the  broad  light  faded  from  tlie 
stream  ;  already  they  were  beginning  to 
feed,  when  I  looked  up  from  the  edf^e 
of   a  i)ool   and   saw   the   train  rattling 
down  the  valley'  below  me.     Under  the 
circumstances  the  onlv  thing  to  do  was 
to  go  on  tishing.     It  was  an   even  pool 
with   steep   banks,  and   the  water  ran 
through  it  very  straight  and  swift,  sonie 
four  feet  deep  and  thirty  yards  across. 
As  the   tail-%  reached  the  middle  of 
the  water  a  tine  trout  literally  turned  a 
somersault  over  it,  but  without  touching 
it.     At  the  next  cast  he  was  ready,  tak^- 
ing  it  with  a  rush  that  carried  him  into 
the  air  with  the  fly  in  his  mouth. 
He    weighed    three  -  quarters   of   a 
pound.     The  next  one  was  equally 
eager  in  rising  and  shai-p  in  play- 
ing, and  the  third  might  have  been 
his  twin-sister  or  brother.    So,  after 
casting  for  hours  and  taking  noth- 
ing in  the  most  beautiful  pools,  I 
landed  three  trout  from  one  unlike- 
ly place  in   fifteen  minutes.     That 
was  because  the  trout's  supper-time 
had  arrived.    So  had  mine.    I  walked 
over  to  the  rambling  old  inn  at  Goi- 
sern,  sought  the  cook  in  the  kitch- 
en, and  persuaded  her,  in  spite  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  boil  the 
largest  of  the  fish  for  my  supper, 
after  which  I  rode  peacefully  l)ack 
to  Ischl  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train. 
For  the  futiu'e  I  resolved  to  give 
up  the  illusory  idea  of  coming  home 
by  rail,  and  ordered   a  little  one- 
horse  carriage  to  meet  me  at  some 
point  on  the  high-road  evei*y  even- 
ing at  nine  o'clock.     In  this  way  I 
managed  to  cover  the  whole  stream, 
taking  a  lower  part  each  day,  from 
the  lake  of  Hallstatt  down  to  Ischl. 
There  w^as  one  pari  of  the  river, 
near  Laufen,  where  the  cun-ent  was 
very  strong  and  waterfally,  broken 
by  ledges  of  rock.    Below  these  it  rested 
in  long,  smooth  reaches,  much  beloved 
by  the  grayling.    There  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  two  or  three  of  them  out  of 
each  run. 
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The  Lake  of  Gosau  with  the  Dachstein. 


The  }^ra3'liuo;  has  a  quaint  beauty  ;  his 
.appearance  is  iesthetic,  like  a  fish  in  a 
pre-Raphaehte  picture.  His  color,  in 
mid-summer,  is  a  yoldeu  gray,  darker  on 
the  back,  and  with  a  few  black  s^wts  just 
behind  his  gills,  like  patches  put  on  to 
bring  out  the  pallor  of  his  ccnnplexion. 
He  smells  of  wild  thyme  when  he  first 
comes  out  of  the  water,  wherefore  St. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  complimented  him 
iu  courtly  fashion:  "Quid  sin'cie  tua 
c/rafius?  Quid  odore fragrant ius?  Quod 
mella  fragrant,  lioc  tu  tuo  c(>rj>ore  ^^^/j-ff.v." 
But  the  chief  glory  of  the  grayling  is 
the  large  iridescent  fin  on  his  back. 
You  see  it  cutting  the  Avater  as  he 
swims  near  the  sui'face ;  and  Avhen  you 
have  him  on  the  bank  it  arches  over  him 
like  a  rainbow.  His  mouth  is  inider 
his  chin,  and  he  takes  the  fly  gently, 
by  suction.  He  is,  in  fact,  and  to  speak 
plainly,  a  kind  of  a  sucker ;  but  then 
he  is  a  sucker  idealized  and  refined,  the 
flower  of  his  family.  Charles  Cotton, 
the  ingenious  young  friend  of  Walton, 
was  all  wrong  iu  calling  the  grayling 
"one  of   the  deadest  -  hearted  fishes  in 


fights 


the  world."     He 
whirls  and  biings 
across   the   force   of 
a   variety   of    tactics 
his  more  aristocratic 
trout   to   the   blush, 
pretty  fellows,    with 


and  leaps  and 

his  big  fin  to  bear 

the    current   with 

that    would    jjut 

fellow-citizen   the 

Twelve   of   these 

a   brace   of   aood 


niv  big 


creel 


trout  for  the  top,  filled 
to  the  brim.  And  yet  such  is  the  in- 
born hypocrisy  of  the  human  heart,  that 
I  always  i)reteuded  to  myself  to  be  dis- 
appointed because  there  were  not  more 
trout,  and  made  light  of  the  grayling  as 
a  thing  of  naught. 

The  pink  fishing  license  did  not  seem 
to  be  of  much  use.  Its  exhibition  was 
demanded  onh^  twice.  Once  a  river- 
guardian  who  was  walking  down  the 
stream  with  a  Belgian  Baron  and 
encoui'aging  him  to  continue  fishing, 
climbed  out  to  me  on  the  end  of  a  long 
embankment  and  with  proper  ajiologies 
begged  to  be  favored  with  a  view  of 
my  document.  It  turned  out  that  his 
request  was  a  favor  to  me,  for  it  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  I  liad  left  my  fly- 
book,  with  the  pink  card  in  it,  beside 
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au  old  mill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the 
stream.  Another  time  I  was  sittin<^ 
beside  the  road  trying  to  get  out  of  a 
very  long,  wet,  awkward  pair  of  wading- 
stockings,  an  occupation  which  is  un- 
favorable to  tranquillity  of  mind,  when 


luml)ering  off  in  the  darkness  mutter- 
ing, "My  card?  Unheard  of!  M,i 
card  ! " 

The  routine  of  angling  at  Isehl  was 
varied  by  au  excursion  to  St.  Wolfgang 
and  the   Schatl^erg,  an   isolated  moun- 


St.  Wolfgang  s  Lake. 


a  man  came  up  to  me  in  the  dusk  and 
accosted  me  with  an  absence  of  jjolite- 
ness  which  in  German  amounted  to  au 
insult. 

"Have  you  been  fishing?  " 
"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 
"  Have  you  any  right  to  fish  ?  " 
"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  ?  " 
"  I  am  a  keeper  of  the  river.     Where 
is  your  card  ?  " 

"  It  is  in  my  pocket.  But,  pardon  my 
curiosity,  where  is  tjour  card?  " 

This  question  appeared  to  paralyze 
him.  He  had  probably  never  been 
asked  for  his  card  before.      He    went 


tain  on  whose  rock}'  horn  an  inn  has 
been  built.  It  stands  up  almost  like  a 
bird-house  on  a  pole,  and  commands  a 
sui:)erb  prospect  ;  northward,  across  the 
rolling  plain  and  the  Bavarian  forest  ; 
southward,  over  a  tumultuous  land  of 
peaks  and  precipices.  There  are  many 
lovely  lakes  in  sight ;  but  the  loveliest 
of  all  is  that  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  old  saint  who  wandered  hither  from 
the  country  of  the  "  furious  Franks " 
and  built  his  peaceful  hermitage  on  the 
Falkenstein.  What  good  taste  some  of 
those  old  saints  had  ! 

There  is  a  venerable  church  in  the  vil- 
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lage,  with  jjictures  attributed  to  ]\Iicliael 
Wolilgeimitli,  aud  a  cliaix'l  which  is  said 
to  iniirk  the  spot  where  St.  Wolfgang, 
who  had  lost  his  axe  far  uj)  the  mouutaiu, 
found  it,  like  Lougfellow's  arrow,  in  an 
oak,  and  "  still  uubroke."  The  tree  is 
gone,  so  it  was  impossible  to  verify  the 
story.  But  the  saint's  well  is  there,  in 
a  pavilion,  with  a  bronze  image  over  it 
and  a  profitable  inscription  to  the  efl'ect 
that  the  poorer  pilgrims,  "  who  have  come 
unprovided  with  either  money  or  wine, 
should  be  jolly  well  contented  to  find 
the  water  so  tine."  There  is  also  a  fa- 
mous echo  farther  up  the  lake,  which 
repeats  six  syllables  with  accuracy.  It 
is  a  sti'ange  coincidence  that  there  are 
just  six  syllables  in  the  name  of  "  der 
heilige  Wolfgang."  But  when  you 
translate  it  into  Englisli,  the  inspiration 
of  the  echo  seems  to  be  less  exact.  The 
sweetest  thing  about  St.  Wolfgang  was 
the  abundance  of  purple  cyclamens, 
clothing  the  mountain  meadows,  and 
tilling  the  air  with  deHcate  fragrance 
like  the  smell  of  lilacs  around  a  New 
England  farm-house  in  early  June. 

There  was  still  one  stretch  of  the  river 
above  Ischl  left  for  the  last  evening's 
sport.  I  remember  it  so  well :  the  long, 
deep  place  where  the  water  ran  beside 
an  embankment  of  stone,  and  the  big 
grayling  j^oised  on  the  edge  of  the 
shadow,  rising  and  falling  on  the  cur- 
rent as  a  kite  rises  and  falls  on  the 
wind  and  balances  back  to  the  same 
position  ;  the  murmur  of  the  stream  and 
the  hissing  of  the  pebbles  underfoot  in 
the  rapids  as  the  swift  water  rolled 
them  over  and  over ;  the  odor  of  the 
tir-trees,  and  the  streaks  of  warm  air  in 
quiet  places,  and  the  faint  whiffs  of 
wood-smoke  wafted  from  the  houses, 
and  the  brown  flies  dancing  hea-sdly  up 
and  down  in  the  t^^'ilight ;  the  last  good 
pool,  where  the  river  was  divided,  the 
main  part  making  a  deep,  narrow  curve 
to  the  right,  and  the  lesser  part  bub- 
bling into  it  over  a  bed  of  stones  with 
half-a-dozen  tiny  waterfalls,  with  a  fine 
trout  lying  at  the  foot  of  each  of  them 
and  rising  merrily  as  the  white  fly 
passed  over  him — surely  it  was  all  very 
good,  and  a  memory  to  be  grateful  for. 


And  when  the  basket  was  full,  it  was 
pleasant  to  put  oft"  the  heavy  wiuling- 
shoes  and  the  long  rubber-stockings, 
and  ride  homeward  in  an  open  wagon 
through  the  fresh  night  air.  That  is  as 
near  to  Sybaritic  luxury  as  a  man  should 
care  to  come. 

The  lights  in  the  cottages  are  twin- 
khng  like  tire-flies,  and  there  are  small 
groups  of  people  singing  and  laughing 
down  the  road.  The  honest  tisherman 
reflects  that  this  world  is  only  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  but  after  all  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cheer  on  the  journey,  if  it  is 
made  with  a  contented  heart.  He  won- 
ders who  the  dweUers  in  the  scattered 
houses  may  be,  and  weaves  romances 
out  of  the  shadows  on  the  curtained 
windows.  The  lamps  burning  in  the 
wayside  shrines  tell  him  stories  of 
human  love  and  patience  and  hope  and 
divine  forgiveness.  Dream-pictures  of 
life  float  before  him,  tender  and  lu- 
minous, tilled  with  a  vagiie,  soft  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  simplest  outlines 
gain  a  strange  signiticance.  They  are 
like  some  of  Millet's  paintings — "The 
Sower,"  or  "  The  Sheei)fold  " — there  is 
very  little  detail  in  them  ;  but  sometimes 
a  little  means  so  miich. 

Then  the  moon  sli2)s  up  into  the  sky 
from  behind  the  eastern  hills,  and  the 
fisherman  begins  to  think  of  home,  and 
of  the  foolish,  fond  old  rhymes  about 
those  whom  the  moon  sees  far  away,  and 
the  stars  that  have  the  jDower  to  fulfil 
wishes  as  if  the  celestial  bodies  knew 
or  cared  anything  about  our  small  nerve- 
thrills  which  we  call  affection  and  desires ! 
But  if  there  were  Someone  above  the 
moon  and  stars  who  did  know  and  care, 
Someone  who  could  see  the  places  and 
the  people  that  you  and  I  would  give  so 
much  to  see,  Someone  who  coidd  do  for 
them  all  of  kindness  that  you  and  I 
fain  would  do.  Someone  able  to  keep 
our  beloved  in  perfect  peace  and  watch 
over  the  little  children  sleeping  in  their 
beds  beyond  the  sea — what  then? 
Why  then,  in  the  evening  hour,  one 
might  have  thoughts  of  home  that 
would  go  across  the  ocean  via  ccehnn, 
and  be  better  than  dreams,  almost  as 
good  as  prayers. 


A   PAGAN'S    PRAYER. 
By    B/iss   Girnmn. 

O  MoTHEn,  I  have  l«)vecl  thee  without  feai', 
And  looked  upon  the  inysterv  of  change, 

Since  first,  u  chihl,  iijion  the  closin<^  year, 

I  saw  the  snowtiakes  fall  and  whispered,  "  Strange  ! 

Because  in  these  j^ale  border-lands  of  fate 

Grief  hath  companioned  lue,  I  have  not  quailed  ; 

And  when  love  passed  into  the  outer  strait, 

I  have  not  faltered  and  thou  hast  not  failed. 


For  I  have  lifted  wp  my  heart  to  thee. 

And  thou  hast  ever  hearkened  and  drawn  near, 

And  bowed  thy  shining  face  down  over  me, 

Till  I  could  hear  thee  as  the  hill-flowers  hear. 


And  I  have  cried  to  thee  in  lonely  need, 

Being  but  a  child  of  thine  bereft  and  wrung, 

Till  all  the  rivers  in  the  hills  gave  heed. 

And  the  great  hill-winds  in  thy  holy  tongue — 

That  ancient  incommvmicable  speech 

The  April  stars  and  autumn  sunsets  know — 

Soothed  me  and  calmed  with  solace  beyond  reach 
Of  human  ken,  mysterious  and  low. 

Tlien  in  that  d-ay  when  the  last  snow  shall  come 
And  chill  the  fair  round  world  within  its  fold, 

Leave  me  not  friendless  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
But  gird  thine  anns  about  me  as  of  old. 

With  sleep  once  more  in  thy  compassionate  hands, 
Croon  me  a  murmur  as  of  many  rills 

"When  I  would  rove  the  crimson  valley  lands 
With  all  my  vanished  comrades  of  the  hills. 

t 

When  that  great  storm  out  of  the  dark  shall  drive. 
And  blur  the  sun,  and  bugle  my  release, 

Let  not  thy  weary  earihling  faint  nor  strive, 
Faring  beyond  the  tumult  to  thy  peace. 


ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  NATURALIST. 


By  {V.  K.  Brooks. 
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NATIVE  of  temper- 
ate regions  never 
*  thinks  of  crabs  as 
V  terrestrial  animals, 
1  but  one  of  the  most 
i  novel  and  note- 
^^  worthy  features  of 
ti-opical  island  life 
is  the  abundance  of  crabs  everywhere  on 
land,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
A  tig-tree  near  my  door  w^as  covered 
with  fruit,  some  of  it  nearly  ripe,  but 
every  day  when  I  visited  it  I  found  all 
the  ripening  fruit  gone.  One  morning 
before  daybreak  I  found  the  thieves  at 
work — half  a  dozen  big  crabs  up  among 
the  branches,  making  their  way  slowl}- 
and  cautiously,  but  reaching  every  part 
of  the  tree,  clinging  by  the  sharp  tips 
of  their  legs.  Even  the  hermit-crabs, 
loaded  down  bv  their  massive  shells, 
climb  trees  with  agility,  and  infest  the 
houses  like  mice,  and  in  the  stillness  of 
night  the  loud  crash  of  a  hermit-crab 
falling  in  a  heavy  shell  from  the  pantry 
shelf  to  the  floor  often  rouses  the  laouse- 
hold.  if  you  steal  quietly  into  the 
bushes  anj^vhere  in  the  Bahamas  and 
rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  shade  you 
soon  hear  the  leaves  rustling  on  all  sides, 
as  if  snakes  were  crawling  through  them  ; 
but  there  are  few  snakes  in  the  islands, 
and  the  noise  is  made  by  the  heiinit- 
crabs  which  have  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  hidden  at  your  approach.  "When 
everything  is  quiet  they  come  and  climb 
the  bushes  again,  and  they  may  be 
picked  off  the  stems  and  branches  by 
hundreds  in  beautiful  sea-shells  as  varied 
as  the  coUection  of  a  conchologist. 

The  hermit-crabs  are  busy  night  and 
day,  but  most  of  the  land-crabs  of  the 
tropics  are  noctui-nal,  or  at  least  most  ac- 
tive at  night,  and  they  are  usually  wary 
and  timid  in  habit  ;  on  the  alert  at  all 
times,  and  taking  alarm  and  hiding  when 
disturbed.  They  must  have  many  en- 
emies, for  the  empty  sea-shells  which 
haA-e  served  as  houses  for  hermit-crabs 
Vol.  XIV.— y 


may  be  gathered  in  abundance  many 
miles  from  the  water  ;  some  of  them  are 
possibly  shells  which  have  been  out- 
grown and  abandoned,  but  most  of  them 
are  the  empty  homes  of  nuirdored  crabs. 
On  a  little  coral  island  where  I  once 
spent  several  mouths  a  negro  brought  a 
basket  filled  with  fine  plump  crabs.  He 
assured  us  that  thev  were  a  great  deli- 
cacy,  but  our  cook  rejected  them,  with 
the  assertion  that  she  was  sure  we  would 
not  care  for  them.  When  questioned 
she  gave  no  reason,  except  that  white 
folks  never  ate  them  ;  but  she  seemed 
so  sure  that  they  would  not  suit  us  that 
we  determined  to  wait  for  more  knowl- 
edge, although  our  larder  was  nearly 
empty,  as  it  always  is  in  the  tropics. 

A  few  days  later,  passing  the  little 
cemeterj^  just  before  dark,  we  found  the 
ground  tunnelled  by  great  burrows  like 
those  of  prairie-dogs,  and  one  or  two  of 
these  plump  crabs  on  the  mound  of 
earth  at  the  mouth  of  each  burrow. 

Land-crabs  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  oceanic  islands,  although  they  form 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  island  life.  They  are  undoubtedly  in- 
sular in  their  origin,  although  they  have 
wandered  from  the  islands  to  the  shores 
of  the  continents. 

They  are  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  land  was  origi- 
nally populated  by  wanderers  from  the 
ocean.  The  remote  ancestors  of  all 
terrestrial  animals  were  marine,  but  at 
present  the  continents  are  well  stocked, 
and  every  available  place  is  so  well  filled, 
by  thoroughly  terrestrial  forms,  that 
a  new-comer  from  the  ocean  cannot 
gain  a  footing.  Long  before  its  stxiict- 
ure  and  habits  become  moilified  and 
adajited  for  a  life  on  land,  it  is  exter- 
minated by  competition  with  improved 
forms,  or  else  destroyed  by  enemies 
which  it  has  not  yet  learned  to  escape. 

On  an  island  the  case  is  different. 
Most  oceanic  islands  are  modern  geolog- 
ically, and  while  plants  and  birds  and 
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insects  have  means  for  reaching  and 
l)oi)uhiting  new  lauds,  most  of  the  ooiu- 
nioii  terrestrial  inaiuniais  are  unable  to 
make  a  lonjj;  sea  -  voyage  by  natural 
means,  and  the  places  which  they  fill  in 
the  continents  are  therefore  vacant  in 
oceanic  islands,  where  they  have  been 
seized  upon  by  the  crabs,  which  have 
acquired  habits  much  like  those  of  our 
rats  and  squirrels. 

They  still  retain  enough  of  their  old 
nature  to  carry  them  back  to  the  water 
at  the  breeding  season,  and  when  the 
eggs  hatch  the  young  swim  away  like 
the  young  of  ordinary  crabs.  They  in- 
herit a  constitution  which  will  lead  them 
back  on  to  the  land  when  the}'  have  com- 
pleted their  larval  life,  although  this  lasts 
long  enough  for  the  ocean-currents  to 
carry  some  of  them  away  from  time  to 
time  to  lands  far  distant  from  their 
birthplace.  Even  if  these  lands  be  al- 
ready stocked  with  terrestrial  animals 
the  crabs  are  able  to  hold  their  own, 
for  they  are  not  mere  upstarts,  but  the 
children  of  parents  whose  ancestors 
have  slowly  learned  the  way  to  live  on 
land  in  a  country  where  the  coast  has 
been  clear. 

A  recent  emigrant  from  the  ocean 
would  have  little  chance  on  the  shore  of 
a  continent,  but  an  animal  which  has 
slowly  found  out  the  road  to  terrestrial 
life  on  an  oceanic  island  transmits  all 
its  powers  to  its  children,  and  if  they 
are  thrown  on  to  a  continent  they  are 
under  no  gi-eat  disadvantage. 

Our  laboratory  in  Jamaica  was  on  the 
side  of  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  honey- 
combed in  all  directions  by  cracks  and 
fissures  and  large  caves,  aU  inhabited 
by  big  land-crabs,  which  came  out  every 
night,  usually  in  pairs,  to  forage  around 
our  home.  They  would  climb  the  steep 
stone  terrace,  and  the  high  steps  to  our 
door,  where  they  would  stand  peeping 
inquisitively  through  the  crack  of  the 
door,  and  waiting  and  watching  until 
the  house  was  quiet.  Whenever  we 
looked  up  from  our  work  in  the  evening 
we  were  sure  to  see  at  least  one  gentle- 
man crab,  and  his  wife  beside  him, 
standing  on  tiptoe  and  cocking  their  long 
stalked  eyes,  on  the  watch  for  a  chance 
to  slij:)  in  and  explore  the  house.  As 
soon  as  we  were  well  settled  at  our 
work  they  would  creep  stealthily  in  and 


wander  everj'where,  although  they  were 
especially  fond  of  cUmbing  up  the  mos- 
quito -  nets  to  the  canopies  over  our 
beds. 

A  crab  hunt  was  the  last  event  of  our 
dav,  and  it  was  not  without  excitement, 
for  while  the  animals  are  generally 
peaceful  and  well  behaved,  they  have  big 
formidable  claws,  and  they  always  fight 
when  cornered.  They  cannot  be  driven 
out,  for  while  they  are  timid  and  desir- 
ous to  escape,  they  never  go  out  of  the 
door,  but  run  sideways  along  the  walls, 
tvunbhng  over  each  other  in  their  eag- 
erness, until  they  reach  a  hiding-place 
behind  our  trunks  or  under  the  furni- 
ture, when  they  resist  all  attemjjts  to  dis- 
lodge them,  clinging  to  everything  with- 
in reach  and  waA-ing  their  big  claws  in 
the  most  threatening  wa}'. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  way  to  clear 
the  house  is  to  sweep  them  with  a  broom 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor  before  thev' 
have  time  to  hide,  and  then,  keeping 
them  well  away  from  the  fumitiu-e  and 
door-casings,  to  hurry  them  along  un- 
til they  are  opjiosite  the  open  door,  and 
to  shoot  them  out  with  a  push  which 
sends  them  over  the  steps  and  clear  of 
everything,  down  the  hill,  for  if  they 
are  simply  pushed  out  they  hang  by  the 
tips  of  their  claws  over  the  Avail  and 
out  of  sight,  read}'  to  come  back  as  soon 
as  the  way  is  clear. 

It  seldom  rains  in  this  part  of  Jamai- 
ca, but  we  had  one  hard  rain,  and  after 
it  was  over  the  crabs  came  out  of  their 
hiding-places  and  swarmed  everywhere 
in  innumerable  multitudes.  They  came 
up  our  steps  in  armies,  and  they  would 
climb  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  look  in  at  the  door.  At  night,  when 
I  escorted  ni}'  family  home  to  our  own 
quarters,  after  our  dinner  in  the  labor- 
atory, I  was  forced  to  go  ahead  with 
a  lantern  to  kick  the  crabs  out  of 
the  path.  I  could  not  avoid  stepping 
on  some  of  them,  and  the  injured  ones 
were  at  once  attacked  and  eaten  by  the 
others. 

All  the  negroes  from  miles  around 
came  with  bags,  or  carts,  or  boats,  or 
donkeys  to  gather  them  for  food  ;  and 
we  fovmd  them  a  most  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  our  own  somewhat  monotonous 
bill  of  fare.  In  two  days  fully  a  thou- 
sand bushels  were  gathered  on  an  area  of 
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a  few  acres  around  our  laboratory  with- 
out any  i^erceptible  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply. The  books  si)eak  of  the  sudden 
appeaiance  of  these  crabs  as  a  migration, 
and  our  neighbors  stated  that  they  were 
on  the  march  over  our  hill  to  a  harbor 
several  miles  away.  As  this  did  not 
seem  true,  we  tried  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  observations  on  individual 
crabs,  but  our  studies  brought  us  into 
conflict  with  the  crab-gatherers,  who 
caught  most  of  them  around  our  house. 

We  tried  to  prevent  crab-catching  on 
our  i^remises,  but  while  the  Jamaican  ne- 
gro accepts  his  inferior  position  without 
protest,  he  is  very  tenacious  of  what  he 
regards  as  his  established  rights,  and 
there  was  such  an  indignation  meeting 
that  I  was  afraid  we  shovdd  be  mobbed. 
I  was  forced  to  give  wa}^,  but  I  satisfied 
myself  that  all  the  crabs  had  holes  near 
by  and  knew  the  way  home,  and  that 
there  was  no  true  migration  ;  although 
it  is  well  known  that  other  species  do 
migrate  from  the  interior  down  to  the 
sea-shore  at  the  breeding  season. 

The  crabs  were  generally  in  pairs,  and 
I  think  the  rain  had  excited  their  breed- 
ing instincts  and  made  them  restless. 
They  were  possessed  by  a  most  intense 
passion  for  chmbing,  and  they  climbed 
everywhere,  ajDparently  from  jjure  in- 
quisitiveness — up  the  trees,  over  the  high 
stone  waU  on  which  our  house  stood, 
into  the  house,  up  the  furniture,  shelves, 
window-shutters,  and  stairs,  and  at  night 
we  heard  them  pattering  over  the  corru- 
gated iron  roof. 

On  the  night  when  the  excitement 
was  at  its  highest  my  students  were 
awakened  by  a  crash,  and  rushing  out 
they  found  the  veranda,  which  is  so 
large  and  cool  that  we  have  made  it  our 
laboratory,  in  the  possession  of  an  anny 
of  crabs.  Our  reagent  shelves  were 
covered  to  the  top,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  broken  bottles  of  alcohol, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  acids.  My 
students  put  on  their  shoes  and  kicked 
their  way  through  the  crabs,  kicking 
them  over  the  waJl  and  down  the  steps, 
and  after  half  an  hour  of  hard  work 
they  cleared  the  house,  but  I  was  forced 
to  hire  a  man  to  clear  away  the  dead 
and  wounded  next  day,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  reagent  was  a  serious  loss. 

The  natives  of  Jamaica  claim  that  their 


coffee  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  grows  on  the  sides  of  the  high 
mountains  is  the  best  in  Jamaica,  for  in 
high  altitudes  it  acquires  a  rich  flavor, 
which  commands  the  highest  prices 
in  the  English  market.  \Ve  are  told, 
however,  that  the  quintessence  of  all  is 
the  rat  coffee,  or  the  seeds  from  berries 
which  have  been  gnawed  by  rats,  for 
these  animals  are  very  fond  of  the  aro- 
matic pulp  of  the  cherry-like  fruit  which 
incloses  the  seeds,  and  as  their  fastidi- 
ous taste  leads  them  to  select  the  best, 
children  are  employed  to  gather  among 
the  bushes  the  berries  which  they  have 
gnawed,  and  this  coffee  is  set  apart  as 
the  finest  and  most  delicious  of  all. 

Years  ago  rats  were  very  abundant  on 
the  island,  and  they  were  so  destructive 
in  the  sugar  estates  that  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  destroy  them,  and 
after  many  fruitless  experiments  with 
various  rat-killing  animals,  finally  found 
an  efficient  rat  exterminator  in  the  mun- 
goos  of  India.  Rats  are  scarce  now,  but 
they  have  too  many  resoui-ces  and  ex- 
pedients to  submit  tamely,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  island  they  have  taken  to 
the  trees  as  a  refuge,  and  have  acquired 
something  of  the  habits  of  squirrels. 
The  mungoos,  or,  as  its  name  is  some- 
times spelled,  the  moongus,  is  a  small, 
prolific,  and  most  aggressive  mammal, 
with  weasel-like  habits,  and  something 
of  the  general  appearance  of  a  large 
rat.  It  is  now  found  in  abundance  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  our  walks 
and  drives  we  often  saw  it  running 
across  the  road  like  a  cat.  It  is  abso- 
lutely without  fear,  and  its  movements 
are  so  rapid  that  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
attack  any  animal,  however  large,  and  it 
is  highl}^  valued  in  India  as  a  destroyer 
of  all  sorts  of  vermin. 

In  Jamaica  it  has  not  confined  itself 
to  the  rats,  for  it  has  exterminated  a 
number  of  interesting  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, and  the  land  fauna  has  become 
very  scanty  since  its  introduction. 
There  were  never  any  poisonous  snakes 
in  the  island,  but  a  few  years  ago  sev- 
eral si^ecies  of  boas  and  other  large 
snakes  of  great  interest  to  naturalists 
were  very  common.  Now  they  are  al- 
most gone,  and  we  did  not  see  or  hear 
of  a  single  specimen,  although  my  party 
explored  the  whole  island.   The  mungoos 
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attacks  aiul  kills  the  full-grown  snakes 
whenever  it  Hnds  them,  and  it  seeks  out 
and  devours  their  egj<s.  We  had  no  op- 
j)ortunity  to  see  it  attack  a  snake,  but 
it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  savage  ferocity- 
when  it  attacks  a  rat,  although  the  bat- 
tle is  over  in  an  instant.  In  India,  where 
it  is  kept  as  a  domestic  animal  on  ac- 
count of  its  value  as  a  seipent-killer,  it 
is  said  to  attack  the  largest  aud  most 
venomous  snakes  without  hesitation, 
with  such  intense  rage  and  eagerness 
for  battle  that  the  suake  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  audacity  and  imrelentiug  fury  of 
its  onset.  All  the  poisonous  snakes 
stand  in  awe  of  it,  and  even  the  cobra 
seeks  to  escape,  but  finding  that  no  es- 
cape is  possible,  it  erects  its  crest  aud 
makes  futile  eiforts  to  strike  its  perse- 
cutor, 'but  the  mungoos  darts  about 
just  out  of  reach,  and  seems  to  delight 
in  dodging  out  of  the  way  just  in  time. 
At  each  opportunity  it  darts  in  and  bites 
the  back  of  the  snake's  neck,  repeating 
this  until  it  is  killed.  A  very  similar 
species  was  so  higlily  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  its  value  in  check- 
ing the  increase  of  the  crocodile  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal. 

It  is  always  impossible  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  any  interference  with  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  and  the  influence  of  this 
relentless  and  aggressive  savage  has 
been  felt  by  all  the  terrestrial  animals 
of  Jamaica. 

There  is  no  native  camivorous  mam- 
mal, and  in  fact  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  island  the  only  tei'restrial 
mammal,  besides  the  Indian  and  his  pet 
lap-dog,  was  the  agouti,  and  the  birds 
and  I'eptiles  had  no  experience  or  in- 
herited instincts  to  aid  them  when  they 
were  suddenly  confi'onted  bv  an  enemy 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  densely  populated 
continent  of  Asia.  They  were  like 
peacefvd  islanders  invaded  by  soldiers 
ti'ained  by  long  jDractice  in  the  art  of 
war.  A  few  have  learned  to  protect 
themselves,  and  the  ground-dove  now 
builds  its  nest  on  a  great  branching 
cactus,  so  thorny  that  even  the  mun- 
goos cannot  climb  it,  but  many  inter- 
esting species  have  been  almost  or  quite 
destroyed. 

In  most  of  the  West  India  islands 
bright  little  hzards   are   found   every- 


where, and  they  are  so  familiar  aud 
harmless  that  no  prejudice  against  rep- 
tiles resists  their  attraction  very  loug. 
After  learning  that  they  are  great  de- 
stroyers of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other 
insect  pests,  most  visitors  to  the  troj)- 
ics  soon  become  interested  in  them  aud 
find  a  great  pleasure  in  watching  them. 
They  are  usually  so  abundant  on  most 
of  the  islands  that  you  can  scarcely  look 
up  without  seeing  one  or  two  species  on 
the  veranda,  or  the  bushes,  or  rocks. 
The  embryologist  who  wishes  to  study 
the  development  of  reptiles  can  find 
their  eggs  in  any  desired  quantity  af- 
ter he  has  learned  where  to  look,  but 
they  ax'O  hidden  with  great  care. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  Bahama  islands 
the  children  brought  to  our  laboratory 
a  few  little  eggs  about  the  size  of  j^eas. 
They  proved  to  be  the  eggs  of  a  small 
lizard  which  a  member  of  the  party 
wished  to  study,  and  as  we  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  ourselves  we  proposed 
to  buy  all  the  children  could  bring  at  a 
half-penny  each.  Soon  a  steady  proces- 
sion of  children  set  in,  each  with  an  eg^, 
and  even  after  we  had  bought  up  aU  the 
copjDer  in  the  treasury  of  the  island  Sun- 
day-school our  stock  of  half  pence  was 
exhausted,  so  we  followed  the  children, 
as  it  was  clear  that  they  knew  of  an  eag 
mine  near  by.  Back  of  the  huts  on  the 
beach  were  great  piles  of  the  empty 
shells  of  the  beautiful  pink-hpped  conch, 
which  is  the  chief  food  staple  of  the  isl- 
anders. On  these  shell-heaps  we  found 
the  children  twisting  the  shells  like  re- 
versed Archimedean  screws  and  rolling 
the  little  eggs  out  of  their  hiding-places 
in  the  central  whorls  ;  and  we  afterward 
found  all  we  needed  for  ourselves. 

In  the  towns  of  Jamaica  the  little  liz- 
ards are  still  pretty  common,  but  they 
are  comparatively  scarce  in  the  country, 
for  the  mungoos  keeps  them  in  check, 
as  it  does  the  insectiverous  birds.  The 
result  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  interdependence  of  all  forms  of  life, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  mungoos  to 
destroy  the  rats  has  brought  about  an 
evil  still  more  serious,  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  insectivorous  lizards  and 
birds  has  given  an  opportunity  for  the 
injurious  insects  to  multiply,  and  whole 
sections  of  the  island  which  formerly 
produced  choice  beef  and  mutton  have 
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become  almost  useless  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, for  the  ticks  now  swarm  in  mill- 
ions on  tlie  grass  and  wori-y  the  do- 
mestic animals  into  starvation. 

They  are  a  plague  so  serious  that  the 
Government  has  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  piize  for  the  discovery  of 
some  vfaj  to  destroy  them. 

Everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  one 
sees  on  stone  walls  and  trees  and  rocks, 
as  well  as  in  the  houses,  dark  bro^\-n 
streaks,  which  look  as  if  drops  of  paint 
or  varnish  had  trickled  down  and  then 
hardened,  but  on  touching  them  they 
are  found  to  be  hollow  x'idges  of  an 
earthy  substance  which  crumbles  under 
a  blow.  These  lines  are  the  covered 
roads  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants, 
leading  fi'om  their  feeding  grounds  to 
their  nests.  These  are  not  at  aU  like 
the  great  conical  nests  of  the  Afiican 
termites  which  the  pictures  in  the 
school  geography  have  made  so  famihar. 
The  West  Indian  species  builds  in 
trees,  and  the  brown  nests,  which  are 
not  often  much  larger  than  a  llour  bar- 
rel, look  like  great  warty  knots  on  the 
trunks.  The  white  ants  are  verv  abun- 
dant, but  as  the  nests  and  galleries  are 
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almost  indestructible  bv  rain,  thev  last 
for  years  after  they  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  they  are  therefore  much 
more  common  than  the  living  colonies. 
The  ants  feed  upon  dry  or  decaying 
wood,  and  the  absence  of  fallen  tree- 
trvmks  or  branches  in  the  foi-ests  of  the 
tropics  is  no  doubt  due  in  great  jjart  to 
their  influence.  The  destniction  to  the 
wood-work  of  houses  and  furniture  is  aU 
the  greater,  as  they  work  in  the  dark,  en- 
tering the  wood  at  some  hidden  corner, 
and  leaving  the  surface  unbroken  so 
that  their  presence  is  not  susjiected 
until  the  wood  has  been  reduced  to  a 
siu'face  layer  so  thin  that  when  it  breaks 
it  collapses  completely  and  crumbles 
like  dust.  The  workers  and  soldiers 
are  wingless,  but  when  young  the  males 
and  females  have  wings,  and  they  leave 
the  nest  in  great  numbers  at  certain 
seasons  to  lay  the  foundation  for  new 
colonies. 

I  once  rented  as  a  laboratory  a  fur- 
nished liouse  which  had  as  part  of  its 
equipment  what  appeared  to  be  a  mas- 
sive carved  oak  dinner-table. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  a  swarm  of 
these  winged  termites  came  out  of  the 
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table  and  Hew  iiwjiy,  iiud  we  then  found 
that  tlie  carviii;.^  whh  only  a  Hlin  of  var- 
ninli  HO  thin  that  we  could  crush  it  to 
powder  iu  our  hands. 

I  once  had  the  j^ood  fortune  to  wit- 
ness the  rtrst  attack  on  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. A  member  of  my  party  was  work- 
inj^  with  his  niicroscoi)e  at  a  little  table 
which  touched  the  inner  wall  of  our 
liouse  atone  corner,  and  as  I  was  sittiu<^ 
down  to  look  at  something  which  he 
had  asked  me  to  examine  under  his 
microscope  I  saw  an  army  of  termite 
soldiers  come  out  of  a  crack  iu  the 
lloor  and  form  two  parallel  ranks  facing 
each  other,  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
apart,  along  a  line  which  had  clearly 
been  laid  down  liefore,  up  tlie  wall  to 
the  place  whei'e  the  table  touched  it. 
The  soldiers  stationed  themselves  with 
great  regularity  at  equal  intervals,  and 
they  took  their  positions  like  machines 
without  any  hesitation  or  confusion, 
and  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  ea(;h  one  stood  iu  his  proper  place 
as  stiff  and  immovable  as  a  stone  statue. 

distantly  a  living  stream  of  the  blind 
workers  flowed  up  between  the  lines  of 
soldiers  on  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
top  of  the  table,  where  we  found  other 
ranks  of  soldiers  guiding  the  sti'eam  to 
three  or  four  points  where  the  attack 
on  the  table  was  to  begin.  The  work- 
ers then  began  at  once  to  gnaw  away 
the  wood  and  to  build  up  walls  of  a 
dark  brown  substance  on  each  side  of 
the  lines  of  march,  which  were  then 
arched  over  and  converted  into  dark 
passages.  The  soldiers  kept  their 
places  for  tw'O  days,  changing  guard  at 
intervals,  until  all  the  paths  were  roofed 
in,  but  as  fast  as  the  tunnel  was  finished 
the  soldier  on  duty  at  that  point  slipped 
in  and  disappeared,  until  on  the  second 
day  only  about  a  dozen  were  on  duty 
along  an  unfihished  half  inch,  and 
I  watched  them  go  in  just  before  the 
last  gap  was  closed.  In  a  few  days  the 
lower  side  of  the  table-top  was  covered 
with  dark  passages,  and  we  could  hear 
the  work  going  on  inside  the  wood, 
although  the  proprietor  of  the  table 
still  kept  up  his  embryological  studies 
with  the  microscope  on  top. 

Whenever  dayHght  is  let  into  one  of 
the  tubes  by  breaking  a  hole  in  it  the 
stream   of  workers  breaks   and   disap- 


pears, but  in  a  few  seconds  the  soldiera 
come  out  and  mount  guard,  and  the 
stream  of  workers  Hows  on  again,  and 
the  break  is  soon  mended.  In  the  dark 
the  workers  are  able  to  carry  on  their 
labors  alone,  but  they  seem  unalUe  to 
accomi)lish  anything  in  the  light,  or 
even  to  keep  to  the  path  without  a 
guard  of  soldiers. 

Among  the  interesting  natural  ob- 
jects of  tropical  America  the  gigantic 
silk-cotton  tree  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  in  the  landscajje.  It  does 
not  contain  as  many  culjic  feet  of  tim- 
ber as  the  great  California  trees,  l)ut  it 
is  among  the  largest  of  living  things, 
and  its  sturdy  individuahty  is  so  im- 
pressive that  even  a  half  savage  negro 
feels  its  grandeur,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  old  days  of  Jamaica  the  slaves  never 
dared  to  cut  down  a  cotton-tree  until 
its  pardon  had  been  asked  and  its  an- 
ger appeased  by  a  i^leutiful  libation  of 
rum  poiu'ed  over  its  roots. 

It  is  widely  distributed,  but  is  seldom 
seen  to  more  advantage  than  on  the 
grazing  pens  in  the  high  valleys  of  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  a  most  imposing  giant 
when  its  smooth  straight  trunk  is  seen 
towering  like  a  great  lighthouse  from 
some  commanding  hill,  Avith  its  majes- 
tic crown  of  spreading  bi*anches  out- 
lined against  the  sky. 

Every  traveller  describes  it,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  seize  upon  the  exact  source 
of  the  interest  which  it  always  excites, 
for  this  is  not  its  size  nor  its  beauty,  nor 
anything  in  the  tree  itself,  except  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  examj^les 
of  the  essential  difference  between  tropi- 
cal vegetation  and  that  of  temperate  re- 
gions. Everyone  feels  this  difference 
and  recognizes  the  existence  of  some 
characteristic  peculiarity  in  the  vege- 
table life  of  the  troj^ics  which  give  a 
distinctive  tone  to  the  whole,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  this  feature  is  the  inten- 
sity of  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  obvious  and  imj^ressive  character 
of  the  devices  and  contrivances  which 
enable  the  plants  to  escape  their  enemies 
or  to  defeat  their  competitors. 

A  trained  botanist  sees  evidence  of 
the  same  struggle  among  the  plants  of 
temperate  regions,  but  its  existence  is 
not  at   all  obvious  to  a  superficial  ob- 
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server,  and  except  for  the  destruction 
caused  by  untimely  frost  or  bail,  or  by 
prolonged  drought,  our  trees  aud  plauts 
at  home  seem  to  live  out  their  days  iu 
peace. 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
aud  the  productive  power  of  the  earth 
never  seems  overtaxed.  In  the  tropics 
everything  is  different,  and  interest  is 
continually  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
nev\-  devices  for  enal)ling  each  plant  to 
hold  its  own  or  to  seize  upon  unoccu- 
pied ground. 

The  purpose  of  these  adaptations  is 
so  definite  and  obvious  that  tropical 
botany  is  as  lively  and  attractive  as  the 
study  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  ani- 
mals, and  a  short  stay  among  tropical 
forests  and  gardens  makes  of  every  vis- 
itor an  enthusiastic  botanist. 

Every  inch  of  ground  is  fought  for, 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  even 
into  the  ocean,  and  he  who  has  the  rare 
good  luck  in  these  days  of  steamships 
and  seaports  to  make  his  first  visit  to 
the  tropics,  as  I  did,  iu  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  to  row  ashore  from  her  mooiiugs  to 
an  unsettled  coast,  will  be  impressed 
before  he  sets  foot  on  shore  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  belt  of  bare  rock  or  sand 
which  fringes  the  coast  of  temperate  re- 
gions. The  boat  is  among  the  bushes 
before  it  reaches  land,  and  one  must 
either  find  a  path  or  cut  a  way  to  the 
shore  through  the  impenetrable  thicket. 
The  intensity  of  the  contest  for  every 
inch  of  standing  room  is  shown  by  the 
diversity  of  the  forests,  for  no  one  tree 
predominates,  and  one  sees  nothing  like 
our  own  chestnut  woods,  or  oak,  or 
maple,  or  birch  forests.  Each  tree  is 
different  from  its  neighbors,  and  big 
trees  are  often  found  in  most  singular 
places.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  roots 
which  have  penetrated  cracks  in  the 
roof  of  a  cave,  hanging  like  ropes  to  the 
floor,  where  they  penetrate  the  grovmd 
and  gather  nourishment  for  the  big 
tnink  on  the  hill-side  thii'ty  or  forty  feet 
above,  while  ferns  and  climbing  vines 
grow  inside  the  caves  in  dim  tA\ilight. 

The  fight  between  the  plants  is  so 
fierce  and  incessant  that  no  species  has 
much  chance,  vmless  it  has  some  spe- 
cialty, some  peculiar  adaptation,  some 
distinctive  habit  of  life,  some  contriv- 
ance for  distributing  its  seeds  in  new- 


places,  some  2)oisonous  property,  or 
something  which  sets  it  apart  in  a  place 
of  its  own. 

Of   all  this  which    gives   to    tropical 
vegetation  its  peculiar  interest,  the  silk 


Sweeping  Out  the  Crabs. 

cotton-tree  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous aud  intelligible  illustrations. 

Its  true  home  is  in  dense  forests  of 
tall  trees,  where  it  holds  its  own  against 
all  its  competitors  for  standing  room  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  pushing  up  in- 
to the  empty  air  above,  to  spread  out  its 
mighty  crown  of  branches  and  delicate 
glossy  dark  green  leaves  in  the  clear  sky. 

It  is  like  an  animal  in  the  definite 
pui'pose  of  its  habits,  and  like  an  animal, 
too,  in  its  method  of  development,  for 
it  has  a  metamoi-phosis,  and  it  passes 
through  a  series  of  well-marked  stages  of 
development  on  its  way  to  maturity.  A 
young  tree  is  usuaUy  onlv  a  big  tree  in 
miniature,  and  the  element  which  gives 
to  zoology  its  greatest  interest — the  re- 
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capitulation   l)y  the    individual   animal    nites,  and  yet  the  tree  does  seem  to  be 
during  its  development  to  maturity  of    protected,  either  by  the  spines  or  by 

some   property  in  its   bark,   from   the 


a  series  of  ancestral  stages  in  the  evolu 
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tion  of  the  race — is  lacking  in  tbe  sister 
science.  But  the  young  silk-cotton  tree 
is  quite  different  from  the  old  one,  and 
it  passes  through  a  series  of  stages 
"which  may  possibly  show  the  way  in 
which  its  i^eculiar  structure  has  been 
gradually  acquired. 

Its  seeds,  as  light  as  thistle  -  down, 
may  float  on  the  wind  for  hundreds  of 
mQes,  and  when  its  great  p>ods  burst 
the  whole  country  is  whitened.  Seed- 
lings are  found  everywhere,  and  small 
trees  are  abundant  and  much  like  or- 
dinary trees  in  appearance,  except  that 
the  trunk  and  branches  are  covered  by 
a  thorny  armor  of  shfirp  si:)ines.  As  it 
grows  older  these  disappear,  first  from 
the  trunk  and  later  from  the  branches, 
after  they  have  served  their  purpose  of 
protecting  the  young  tree.  They  seem 
to  be  a  better  defence  against  animal 
than   against   vegetable   para- 


mosses  and  creepers  and  epiph\i,ic  plants 
which  cover  the  trunks  of  other  trees, 
for  these  are  seldom  found  on  the  trunk 
of  the  young  silk-cotton,  which  is  beau- 
tifully clean  and  white.  When  struck 
it  rings  like  an  iron  pipe,  for  while  the 
surface  is  very  dense  and  hard,  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  soft  and  pulpy  :  a  dis- 
position of  the  woody  substance  which 
secures  great  strength,  while  permitting 
rapid  growth.  When  the  tree  is  some 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  wooden 
brackets  begin  to  grow  out  from  the 
tnink  into  the  right  angles  under  the 
branches,  which  thus  become  strongly 
braced  as  they  begin  to  spread.  At  the 
same  time  the  trunk  becomes  ventri- 
the  ground,  and   soon  great 


cose  near 


enemies 


buttresses  arise  in  the  angles  between 
the  trunk  and  the  roots,  which  nin  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a 
very  great  distance.     We  found  that  we 
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coukl  trace  them  for  two  humlred  aiul 
fifty  feet  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of 
meiliuiu  size  before  they  i)eiietrated  to 
the  deeper  soiL 

It  is  said  that  the  Spanisli  conquer- 


Then  the  leaves  fall  and  the  tropical  sun 
beats  down  upon  the  pods  luitil  they  are 
fully  ripe,  when  they  suddenly  burst  all 
over  the  tree  and  swell  into  great  snowy 
bundles  of  cotton. 


Silk-cotton  Tree  in  Bloom. 


el's  stabled  their  horses  between  the  but- 
tresses, and  the  author  of  "  Tom  Crin- 
gle's Log  "  tells  how  he  was  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  a  guard-house  with  a  rude 
veranda  of  bamboos  and  palm -leaves 
between  two  of  the  immense  spurs  of  a 
mighty  cotton-tree  that  stretched  many 
yards  from  the  parent  stem. 

Above  these  buttresses  the  trunk  is 
smooth  and  cylindrical,  and  in  well- 
grown  specimens  is  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  eighty  or  a  hundred 
feet  high.  The  glossy  gi-een  leaves  are 
deciduous,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  trop- 
ical trees  which  have  a  bare  season,  but 
the  cvcle  runs  through  eighteen  months 
instead  of  twelve,  and  it  is  fixed  by  con- 
ditions of  nutrition  rather  than  the 
change  of  seasons.  Just  before  it  flow- 
ers the  branches  are  bare,  but  after  the 
fruit  has  set  the  new  leaves  bui'st  forth, 
like  the  opening  buds  of  our  spring- 
time, and  noiu'ish  the  great  pods  until 
thev   have    swelled    to    their   fuU   size. 


That  these  changes  are  independent 
of  the  change  of  seasons  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  great  branch  may  become 
established  in  a  cycle  of  its  own,  and 
may  be  green  while  the  rest  of  the  tree 
is  bare  or  covered  with  great  yeDow 
flowers. 

Specimens  vary  in  shape,  and  solitary 
trees  in  open  meadows  often  branch 
near  the  ground,  but  in  a  well -grown 
t%-i3ical  tree  the  tnink  runs  straight  up, 
without  branches,  like  a  massive  cylin- 
drical tower,  well  above  the  heads  of  all 
ordinary  trees  or  even  the  tallest  pahns. 
At  the  top  it  carries  a  crown  of  branches 
stretching  out  horizonttilly  to  an  incred- 
ible distance.  There  is  always  room  at 
the  top,  and  one  tree  which  I  measured 
covered  a  circle  sixty-one  yards  in  di- 
ameter, or  about  half  an  acre  in  area. 

The  silk-cotton  is  free  from  the  crowd- 
ing which  has  caused  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  greater  branches  of  all  ordi- 
nary trees,  and  although  each  one  of  its 
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main  braucbeH  is  as  big  as  a  good-sized 
oak,  tbey  all  ruu  straigbt  out  at  rigbt 
augle.s  to  tbe  ti'iink.  Tbeir  enoriuous 
size  aud  weight  deiuaud  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  material,  so  they  have 
become  soft  and  light  internally,  while 
the  surface  is  tough  and  firm.  Practi- 
cally they  are  tubes,  like  the  steel  spars 
of  a  man  -  of  -  war.  Even  this  is  not 
enough,  and  they  rest  on  brackets  where 
they  join  the  great  coluniuar  trunk.  The 
spreading  crown  is  exposed  to  all  the 
force  of  the  hurricane,  and  while  the 
trunk  may  be  too  strong  to  snap,  it 
might  be  uprooted  were  it  not  for  the 
mighty  spread  of  its  snake -like  roots, 
which  run  out  so  far  that  the  diameter 
of  the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  some  three  or  four  times  its  height. 
No  wind  can  upset  such  a  tree,  but  with 
the  great  leverage  of  the  long  trunk  it 
might  snap  just  above  the  ground  if  it 
were  not  braced  and  guarded  b}-  the  great 
buttresses.  Every  part  of  the  tree  helps 
to  fit  it  for  its  peculiar  habit,  and  once 
established  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty 
safe,  but  competition  is  so  fierce  that  the 
silk-cotton  is  seldom  able  to  live  out  its 
life  and  to  die  of  old  age.  The  thorns  on 
the  young  tree  and  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  old  one  afford  a  good  defence 
against  attack  from  below,  and  few 
climbing  plants  or  creepers  try  to  as- 
cend it  ;  but  it  is  vulnerable  above,  and 
a  host  of  plants  has  become  adapted  for 
reaching  and  clinging  to  its  branches. 
The  invisible  spores  of  ferns  and  the 
micx'oscopic  seeds  of  orchids  float  in  the 
air  and  settle  down  upon  the  broad 
level  backs  of  the  branches  like  dust, 
and  growing  and  dying  there  generation 
after  generation  build  up  a  thick  bed  of 
rich  fine  soil,  which  becomes  converted 
into  an  aerial  garden  which  would  drive 
an  orchid-fancier  wild  with  env}'  and  de- 
light a  botanist  with  its  rich  beauty. 

Those  familiar  with  cultivated  orchids 
will  be  able  to  form  some  picture  of 
the  top  of  a  silk-cotton  tree  if  they  are 
told  that  great  plants  of  Schomburgia 
stand  in  rows  along  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  sending  their  grand  spikes 
of  blossoms  straight  up  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  feet.  Epidendrum  fragrans 
and  epidendrum  cochleatum  also  grow 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance that  enough  to  load  a  hay-wagon 


might  be  forked  oft'  from  a  single  tree. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  branches  hang 
the  long  naiTOw  leaves  and  beautiful 
green  and  white  flowers  of  Jirussirola 
cordala,  while  spikes  two  or  three  yards 
long,  each  one  carrying  hundreds  of 
the  brilliant  orange  flowers  of  Onridi- 
um  lurid  urn,  hang  pendent  below  the 
branches.  Toj)  and  sides  and  bottom 
are  covered  l)y  a  drapery  of  ferns  in  end- 
less variety,  and  as  seeds  are  carried  by 
the  birds  great  thickets  of  bromeliads 
and  climbing  arums  spring  up,  and 
ropes  of  CereuH  triangularis  hang  like 
great  cables  in  loops  covered  with  mag- 
nificent white  blossoms. 

Beautiful  and  interesting  as  it  is,  no 
one  except  a  naturalist  would  care  to 
explore  the  top  of  a  silk-cotton  tree,  for 
it  swarms  with  ants,  and  wasps,  and 
spiders,  and  scorpions,  and  biting  and 
stinging  things  innumerable ;  but  a 
j^arty  of  botanists  and  zoologists  might 
live  and  work  there,  and  find  abundant 
supplies  for  their  laboratory  without 
leaving  the  tree-top. 

We  found  in  Jamaica  one  little  animal 
so  interesting  that  it  deserves  a  word  or 
two  to  point  out  its  position  in  a  long 
chain  of  adaptations. 

The  silk-cotton  tree  has  become  adapt- 
ed for  a  life  in  the  clear  sky  above  the 
forest.  The  wild  jjineapple  has  become 
adapted  for  life  on  its  branches,  and  it  has 
learned  to  store  up  in  the  axils  of  its 
trough-shaped  leaves  all  the  rain  it  can 
catch,  and  to  hold  it  in  store  for  the  dry 
season.  This  water  is  a  hai^jn-  hrmting- 
ground  for  naturalists,  and  in  it,  with 
many  other  interesting  things,  we  found 
a  remarkable  tree-frog,  with  a  most  won- 
derful adaptation  for  life  in  the  sky  far 
from  ponds  or  ditches.  The  presence  of 
a  tree-frog  on  the  tree-top  is  a  matter  of 
course,  but  this  one  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
water  of  the  wild  pines,  and  instead  of 
hatching  into  tadpoles,  after  the  manner 
of  frogs,  they  hatch  into  little  frogs. 
While  in  the  egg  they  have  a  tadpole's 
tail,  but  as  this  is  no  longer  needed  for 
swimming  it  has  been  put  to  a  new  use 
as  an  embryonic  breathing  organ. 

We  also  found  in  the  wild  pines  a  little 
crab,  which  in  course  of  ages  has  wan- 
dered up  from  the  ocean  to  this  strange 
new  home. 

Sooner  or  later  an  evil  fate  comes  to 
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the  silk-cotton  tree  in  the  shape  of  some 
ungrateful  bird,  which  carries  up  a  wild 
fig  to  eat  among  its  hosj^itable  branches 
and  carelessly  lets  fall  a  seed  or  two. 
A  little  fig-seed  seems  a  small  matter  to 
such  a  mighty  tree,  but  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  and  it  finally  lays  in 
ruins  the  giant  which  has  withstood  the 
hurricanes  for  centuries. 

The  histoiT  of  the  parasitic  fig-tree  is 
another  striking  example  of  the  lively 
and  interesting  character  of  the  habits 
of  tropical  plants,  for  it  is  as  obviously 
adapted  as  any  animal  for  making  its 
place  in  the  world. 

After  it  has  grown  for  a  while  in  the 


soil  on  the  branch  it  drops  a  root  which 
goes  straight  down,  like  a  fish-line,  per- 
haps for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  imtil  it 
strikes  the  ground,  and  gathers  strength 
for  another  effort.  Soon  a  tangle  of 
roots  of  all  sizes  hangs  like  a  net  aroimd 
the  trunk,  and  as  these  grow  they  twine 
and  twist  until  the  tree  is  firmly  locked 
in  a  knotted  coil,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  It  is  as  helpless  as  a  rabbit 
in  the  folds  of  an  anaconda,  and  it  is 
slowly  but  surelv  strangled  and  killed. 
At  last  its  top  is  snapped  off  from  the 
rotting  tinink  and  falls  in  a  shapeless 
ugly  ruin,  while  a  great  fig-tree  grows 
where  the  silk-cotton  ti*ee  had  stood. 
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By  Harold  Frederic. 


IT  was  on  tlie  night  of  my  thirteenth 
birthday,  I  know,  that  the  okl  farm- 
house was  burned  over  our  heads. 
By  that  reckoning  I  must  have  been 
six  or  seven  when  I  went  to  live  with 
Farmer  Beech,  because  at  the  time  he 
testified  I  had  been  with  him  half  my 
life. 

Abner  Beech  had  often  been  super- 
visor for  his  town,  and  could  have  gone 
to  the  Assembly,  it  was  said,  had  he  cho- 
sen. He  was  a  stalwart,  thick-shoul- 
dered, big  man,  with  shaggy  dark  eye- 
brows shading  stern  hazel  eyes,  and 
with  a  long,  straight  nose,  and  a  broad, 
firmly  shut  mouth.  His  expansive  up- 
per lip  was  blue  from  many  years  of 
shaving  ;  all  the  rest  was  bushing  beard, 
mounting  high  upon  the  cheeks  and 
rolling  downward  in  iron-gray  billows 
over  his  breast.  That  shaven  upper  lip, 
which  still  may  be  found  among  the 
farmers  of  the  old  blood  in  our  dis- 
trict was,  I  dare  say,  a  survival  from  the 
time  of  the  Puritan  protest  against  the 
mustaches  of  the  Cavaliers.  If  Abner 
Beech,  in  the  latter  days,  had  been  told 
that  this  shaving  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights  was  a  New  England 
rite,  I  feel  sure  he  would  never  have 
touched  razor  again. 

He  was  a  well-to-do  man  in  the  earlier 
time — a  tremendous  worker,  a  "  good 
provider,"  a  citizen  of  weight  and  sub- 
stance in  the  community.     In  all  large 


matters  the  neighborhood  looked  to 
him  to  take  the  lead.  He  was  the  first 
farmer  roundabout  to  set  a  mowing- 
machine  to  work  in  his  meadows,  and 
to  put  up  lightning-rods  on  his  build- 
ings. At  one  period  he  was,  too,  the 
chief  j)illar  in  the  church,  but  that  was 
before  the  episode  of  the  lightning- 
rods.  Our  little  Union  meeting-house 
was  supplied  in  those  days  by  an  irreg- 
ular procession  of  itinerant  preachers, 
who  came  when  the  spirit  moved  and 
spoke  with  that  entire  frankness  which 
is  induced  by  knowledge  that  the  night 
is  to  be  spent  somewhere  else.  One  of 
these  strolling  ministers  regarded  all 
attempts  to  protect  projjerty  from  light- 
ning as  an  insolent  defiance  of  the  Di- 
vine Will,  and  said  so  very  pointedly  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  congregation  sat 
still  and  listened  and  grinned.  Farmer 
Beech  never  forgave  them. 

There  came  in  good  time  other  causes 
for  ill-feeling.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  my  memory  to  pick  out  and  arrange 
in  i^roper  sequence  the  events  which, 
in  the  final  result,  separated  Abner 
Beech  from  his  fellows.  My  own  rec- 
ollections go  with  distinctness  back  to 
the  reception  of  the  news  that  Virginia 
had  hanged  John  Brown  ;  in  a  vaguer 
way  they  cover  the  two  or  three  preced- 
ing years.  Very  likely  Farmer  Beech 
had  iDegun  to  fall  out  of  touch  with  his 
neighbors  even  before  that. 

The  circumstances  of  my  adoption 
into  his  household — an  orphan  without 
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relations  or  other  friends — were  not  of 
the  sort  to  serve  this  narrative.  I  was 
taken  in  to  be  raised  as  a  farm-hand, 
and  was  no  more  expected  to  be  grate- 
ful than  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  steer 
purchased  to  toil  in  the  yoke.  No  sug- 
gestion was  ever  made  that  I  had  in- 
curred any  debt  of  obligation  to  the 
Beeches.  In  a  little  community  where 
everyone  worked  as  a  matter  of  course 
till  there  was  no  more  work  to  do,  and 
all  shai'ed  alike  the  simple  food,  tlie 
tired,  heavy  sleep,  and  the  infrequent 
spells  of  recreation,  no  one  talked  or 
thought  of  benefits  conferred  or  re- 
ceived. My  rights  in  the  house  and 
about  the  place  were  neither  less  nor 
more  than  those  of  Jeff  Beech,  the 
farmer's  only  son. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  came;  indeed, 
to  be  a  more  sympathetic  unit  in  the 
household,  so  to  speak,  than  poor  Jeft' 
himself.  But  that  was  only  because  he 
had  been  drawn  off  after  strange  gods. 

At  all  times — even  when  nothing  else 
good  Avas  said  of  him — Abner  Beech 
was  spoken  of  by  the  peojDle  of  the  dis- 
trict as  a  "gi'eat  hand  for  reading." 
His  pre-eminence  in  this  matter  re- 
mained unquestioned  to  the  end.  No 
other  farmer  for  miles  owned  half  the 
number  of  books  which  he  had  on  the 
shelves  above  his  writing  -  desk.  Still 
less  was  there  anyone  roundabout  who 
could  for  a  moment  stand  up  with  him 
in  a  discussion  involving  book-learning 
in  general.  This  at  first  secured  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  whole  country- 
side, and  men  were  proud  to  be  agreed 
with  by  such  a  scholar.  But  when  af- 
fairs changed,  this,  oddly  enough,  be- 
came a  formidable  popular  grievance 
against  Abner  Beech.  They  said  then 
that  his  opinions  were  worthless  be- 
cause he  got  them  from  printed  books, 
instead  of  from  his  heart. 

What  these  opinions  were  may  in 
some  measure  be  guessed  from  the  ti- 
tles of  the  farmer's  books.  Perhaps 
there  were  some  thirty  of  them  behind 
the  glass  doors  of  the  old  mahogany 
bookcase.  With  one  or  two  agricult- 
ural or  veterinary  exceptions,  they  re- 
lated exclusively  to  American  history 
and  politics.  There  were,  I  recall,  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Bancroft,  and  Loss- 
ing's  "Lives  of  the  Signei's,"  and  "Field- 
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Books  "  of  the  two  wars  with  England  ; 
Thomas  H.  Benton's  "  Tliirty  Years' 
View  ;  "  the  four  green-black  volumes  of 
Hammond's  "Political  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  "  campaign  lives  of 
Lewis  Cass  and  Franklin  Pierce,  and 
larger  biographies  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  and,  most  imposing  of  all,  a 
whole  long  row  of  big  calf-bound  vol- 
umes of  the  (JongrcssiojinI  (ilohc,  which 
carried  the  minutitc  of  jjolitics  at  Wash- 
ington back  into  tlie  forties. 

These  books  constituted  the  entire 
literary  side  of  my  boyish  education, 
I  have  only  the  faintest  and  haziest  rec- 
ollections of  what  happened  when  I 
went  dui'ing  the  Avinter  months  to  the 
school-house  at  the  Four  Corners.  But 
I  can  recall  the  very  form  of  the  type 
in  the  farmer's  books.  Eveiy  one  of 
those  quaint,  austere,  and  beardless 
faces,  framed  in  high  collars  and  stocks 
and  waving  hair — the  Marcys,  Calhouns, 
DeWitt  Clintons,  and  Silas  W^rights  of 
the  daguerreotype  and  Sartain's  primi- 
tive graver — gives  back  to  me  now  the 
lineaments  of  an  old-time  friend. 

Whenever  I  could  with  decency  es- 
cape from  playing  checkers  with  Jeff, 
and  had  no  harness  to  grease  or  other 
indoor  jobs,  I  spent  the  winter  evenings 
in  poring  over  some  one  of  these  books 
— generally  with  Abner  Beech  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  immersed  in 
another.  On  some  rare  occasion  one  of 
the  hii-ed  men  would  take  down  a  vol- 
ume and  look  through  it — the  farmer 
watching  him  covertly  the  while  to  see 
that  he  did  not  wet  his  big  thumbs  to 
turn  over  the  leaves — but  for  the  most 
part  we  two  had  the  books  to  ourselves. 
The  others  would  sit  about  till  bed- 
time, amusing  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  the  women-folk  knitting  or  mend- 
ing, the  men  cracking  butternuts,  or 
dallying  Avith  cider  and  apples  and 
fried-cakes,  as  they  talked  over  the  work 
and  gossip  of  the  district  and  tempted 
the  scorching  impulses  of  the  stove- 
hearth  with  their  stockinged  feet. 

This  tacit  separation  of  the  farmer 
and  myself  from  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold in  the  course  of  time  begat  con- 
fidences betAA-een  us.  He  greAv,  from 
brief  and  casual  beginnings,  into  a  habit 
of  speaking  to  me  about  the  things  we 
I'ead.     As  it  became  apparent,  year  by 
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year,  tluit  youii^  Jeft"  whh  never  ^oing  to 
read  anythin^'^  at  all,  Abner  Beech  more 
and  more  distiiif^uished  me  with  conver- 
Bational  favor.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  favoritism  showed  itself  in  other 
directions.  I  had  to  work  as  hard  as 
evei*,  and  ^^ot  no  more  phiy-time  than 
before.  The  master'H  eye  was  every- 
where as  keen,  alert,  and  unsparing-  as 
if  I  had  not  known  even  1113'  alphabet. 
But  when  there  were  breathing  spells, 
we  talked  together — or  rather  he  talked 
and  I  listened — as  if  we  were  folk  (piite 
ai^art  from  the  rest. 

Two  hxed  ideas  thus  arose  in  my  boy- 
ish mind,  and  dominated  all  my  little 
notions  of  the  world.  One  was  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Mar- 
shall were  among  the  most  infamous 
characters  in  history.  The  other  was 
that  every  true  American  ought  to 
hold  himself  in  daily  readiness  to  fight 
with  England.  I  gave  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  both  these  matters.  I  had 
early  convictions,  too,  I  remember,  with 
regard  to  Daniel  Webster,  avIio  had  been 
very  bad,  and  then  all  at  once  became 
a  very  good  man.  For  some  obscure 
reason  I  always  connected  him  in  my 
imagination  with  Zaccheus  up  a  tree, 
and  clung  to  the  queer  association  of 
images  long  after  I  learned  that  the 
Marshfield  statesman  had  been  phj-si- 
cally  a  large  man. 

Gradually  the  old  blood-feud  with  the 
Britisher  became  obscured  by  fresher 
antagonisms,  and  there  sprouted  up  a 
croji  of  new  sons  of  Belial  who  deserved 
to  be  hated  more  even  than  had  Ham- 
ilton and  MarshalL  With  me  the  two 
stages  of  indignation  glided  into  one 
another  so  imperceptibly  that  I  can 
now  hardly  distinguish  between  them. 
What  I  do  recall  is  that  the  farmer 
came  in  time  )to  neglect  the  hereditary 
enemy,  England,  and  to  seem  to  have 
quite  forgotten  our  own  historic  foes 
to  liberty,  so  enraged  was  he  over 
the  modern  Abolitionists.  He  told  me 
about  them  as  Ave  paced  up  the  seed 
rows  together  in  the  spring,  as  we  drove 
homeward  on  the  hay-load  in  the  cool  of 
the  summer  evening,  as  we  shovelled  out 
a  path  for  the  women  to  the  pumps  in 
the  farm-yard  through  December  snows. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  even  approxi- 
mately grasp  the  wickedness  of  these 


new  men,  who  desired  to  establish  ne- 
gro sovereignty  in  the  Kepul)lic,  and  to 
compel  each  white  girl  to  marry  a  black 
man. 

The  fact  that  I  had  never  seen  any 
negro  "  close  to,"  and  hatl  indeed  onl}' 
caught  passing  glimpses  of  one  or  more 
of  the  colored  race  on  the  streets  of  our 
nearest  big  town,  added,  no  doubt,  to 
the  mystitied  alarm  with  which  I  con- 
temjilated  these  monstrous  proposals. 
When  finally  an  old  darky  on  his  trav- 
els did  stroll  our  way,  and  I  beheld 
him,  incredibly  ragged,  dirty,  and  light- 
hearted,  shuttling  through  "  Jump  Jim 
Crow  "  down  at  the  Four  Corners,  for 
the  ribald  delectation  of  the  village 
loafers,  the  revelation  fairly  made  me 
shudder.  I  marvelled  that  the  others 
could  laugh,  with  this  uns2)eakable  fate 
hanging  over  their  silly  heads. 

At  first  the  Abolitionists  were  to  me 
a  remote  and  intangible  class,  who  lived 
and  wrought  their  evil  deeds  in  distant 
places — chiefly  New  England  way.  I 
rarely  heard  mention  of  any  names  of 
persons  among  them.  They  seemed  to 
be  an  impersonal  mass,  like  a  herd  of 
buffaloes  or  a  swarm  of  hornets.  The 
first  individuality  in  their  ranks  which 
attracted  my  attention,  I  remember,  was 
that  of  Theodore  Parker.  The  farmer 
one  day  brought  home  with  him  from 
towTi  a  pamjjhlet  composed  of  anti- 
slavery  sermons  or  addresses  by  this 
person.  In  the  evening  he  read  it,  or 
as  far  into  it  as  his  temper  would  per- 
mit, beating  the  table  with  his  huge 
fist  from  time  to  time,  and  snorting 
■ndth  wrathful  amazement.  At  last  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  marched  over  to  the 
wood-stove,  kicked  the  door  open  -nith 
his  boot,  and  thrust  the  offending  print 
into  the  blaze.  It  is  vivid  in  my  mem- 
ory still — the  way  the  red  flame-light 
flared  over  his  big  burly  front,  and 
sparkled  on  his  beard,  and  made  his 
face  to  shine  like  that  of  Moses. 

But  soon  I  learned  that  there  were 
Abolitionists  everywhere  —  Abolition- 
ists right  here  in  our  own  little  farmland 
township  of  northern  New  York  !  The 
impression  which  this  discovery  made 
upon  me  was  not  unlike  that  produced 
on  Robinson  Crusoe  by  the  immortal 
footprint.  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else.     Great  events,  which  really  cov- 
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ered  a  space  of  years,  caine  aud  went  as 
in  a  bunch  together,  while  I  was  still 
pondering  upon  this.  John  Brown  was 
hanged,  Lincoln  was  elected,  Sumter 
was  tired  on,  the  first  regiment  was 
raised  and  despatched  from  onr  rustic 
end  of  Dearborn  County — and  all  the 
time  it  seems  now  as  if  my  mind  was 
concentrated  iqion  the  amazing  fact 
that  some  of  our  neighbors  were  Abo- 
litionists. 

There  was  a  certain  dreamlike  trick- 
siness  of  transformation  in  it  all.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Al)olitionist, 
old  "  Jee  "  Hagadoru,  Then,  somehow, 
thei'e  came  to  be  a  number  of  tliem — 
and  then,  all  at  once,  lo  !  everybody 
was  an  Abolitionist — that  is  to  say, 
everybody  but  Abner  Beech.  The  more 
general  and  enthusiastic  the  conversion 
of  the  others  became,  the  more  reso- 
lutely and  doggedly  he  dug  his  heels 
into  the  ground,  and  braced  his  broad 
slioulders,  and  pulled  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  skies  darkened,  the 
wind  rose,  the  storm  of  angry  popular 
feeling  burst  swooping  over  the  coun- 
try-side, but  Beech  only  stiffened  his 
back  and  never  budged  an  inch. 

At  some  early  stage  of  this  great 
change,  we  ceased  going  to  church  at 
all.  The  piilpit  of  our  rustic  meeting- 
house had  become  a  platform  from 
which  the  farmer  found  himself  de- 
nounced with  hopeless  regularity  on 
every  recurring  Sabbath,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  chance  whatever  of  talking 
back.  This  in  itself  was  hardly  to  be 
borne.  But  when  others,  mere  laymen 
of  the  church,  took  up  the  theme,  and 
began  in  class-meetings  and  the  Sun- 
day-school to  talk  aliout  Antichrist 
and  the  Beast  with  Ten  Horns  and 
Seven  Heads,  in  ob"\dous  connection 
with  Southern  sympathizers,  it  became 
frankl}-  insufferable.  The  farmer  did 
not  give  in  without  a  fierce  resistance. 
He  collected  all  the  texts  he  could  find 
in  the  Bible,  such  as  "  Servants  obey 
3'our  masters,"  "Cursed  be  Canaan," 
and  the  like,  and  hurled  them  vehe- 
mently, with  strong,  deep  voice,  and 
sternly  glowing  eyes,  full  at  their  heads. 
But  the  others  had  many  moi'e  texts — 
we  learned  afterwards  that  old  "  Jee  " 
Hagadoru  enjoyed  the  unfair  advantage 
of  a  Cruden's  Concordance — and  their 


tongues  were  as  forty  to  one,  so  we  left 
ofi"  going  to  church  altogether. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  should  think, 
came  the  miserable  affair  of  the  cheese- 
factory. 

The  idea  of  doing  all  the  dairy  work 
of  a  neighborhood  under  a  common 
roof,  which  originated  not  many  miles 
from  us,  was  now  nearly  ten  years  old. 
In  those  days  it  Avas  regarded  as  hav- 
ing in  it  possibilities  of  vastly  greater 
things  than  mere  cheese-making.  Its 
success  among  us  had  stirred  uj)  in 
men's  minds  big  sanguine  notions  of 
co-operation  as  the  answer  to  all  Amer- 
ican farm  pi'oblems — as  the  gateway 
througli  which  we  were  to  march  into 
theniral  millennium.  These  high  hopes 
one  recalls  now  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 
Farmers'  wives  continued  to  break 
down  and  die  under  the  strain,  or  to 
be  drafted  off  to  the  lunatic  asylums  ; 
the  farmers  kept  on  hanging  themselves 
in  their  barns,  or  flying  westward  be- 
fore the  locust-like  cloud  of  mortgages  ; 
the  boys  and  girls  turned  their  steps 
townward  in  an  ever-increasing  host. 
The  millennium  never  came  at  all. 

But  at  that  time — in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties  —  the  cheese  -  factory 
Avas  the  centre  of  an  impressive  con- 
stellation of  dreams  and  roseate  prom- 
ises. Its  managers  were  the  very  elect 
of  the  district  ;  their  disfavor  was  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  any  condemnation 
of  a  town-meeting  ;  their  chief  ofiicers 
were  even  more  important  personages 
than  the  supervisor  aud  assessor. 

Abner  Beech  had  literally  been  the 
founder  of  our  cheese-factory.  I  fancy 
he  gave  the  very  land  on  which  it  was 
built,  and  where  you  will  see  it  still, 
under  the  willows  by  the  iipi)er-creek 
bridge.  He  sent  to  it  in  those  days 
the  milk  of  the  biggest  herd  owned  l)y 
any  farmer  for  miles  around,  reaching 
at  seasons  nearly  one  hundred  cows. 
His  voice,  too,  outweighed  all  others  in 
its  co-operative  councils. 

But  when  our  church-going  com- 
munity had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  man  couldn't  be  a  Christian  and  hold 
such  views  on  the  slave  question  as 
Beech  held,  it  was  onlv  a  very  short 
step  to  the  conviction  that  such  a  man 
would  water  his  milk.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  the  theft  of  a  horse  is  the 
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luoHt  heiiiouH  of  conceivable  crimes  ; 
other  sections  exalt  to  this  pinnacle  of 
sacroilness  in  property  a  sheep  or  a 
jjlioasant  or  a  woman.  Amon<^  our 
dairymen  the  thinti;  of  special  sanctity 
was  milk.  A  man  in  our  neiffhl)orhood 
ini{<ht  almost  better  be  accused  of  for- 
gery or  bij^amy  outright,  than  to  fall 
uncler  the  dreadful  susjncion  of  putting 
water  into  his  cans. 

^\'lu'tlu'r  it  was  mere  stupid  preju- 
dice or  malignant  invention  I  know 
not — who  started  the  story  was  never 
to  be  learned — but  of  a  sudden  every- 
body seemed  to  have  heard  that  Abner 
Beech's  milk  had  been  refused  at  the 
cheese-factor}'.  This  was  not  true,  any 
more  than  it  was  true  that  there  could 
possibly  have  been  warrant  for  such  a 
proceeding.  But  what  did  hajjpen  was 
that  the  cheese-maker  took  elaborate 
pains  each  morning  to  test  our  cans 
with  such  primitive  appliances  as  pre- 
ceded the  lactometer,  and  sniffed  sus- 
piciously as  he  entered  our  figures  in  a 
separate  book,  and  behaved  generally 
so  that  our  hired  man  knocked  him 
head  over  heels  into  one  of  his  whey 
vats.  Then  the  managers  complained 
to  the  farmer.  He  went  down  to  meet 
them,  boiling  over  with  rage.  There 
was  an  evil  spirit  in  the  air,  and  bitter 
words  -were  exchanged.  The  outcome 
was  that  Abner  Beech  renounced  the 
co-operative  curds  of  his  earlier  man- 
hood, so  to  speak,  sold  part  of  his  cat- 
tle at  a  heavy  loss,  and  began  making 
butter  at  home  with  the  milk  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Then  we  became  pariahs  in  good  ear- 
nest. 


II. 


The  farmer  came  in  from  the  fields 
someAvhat  earlier  than  usual  on  this 
August  afternoon.  He  Avalked,  I  re- 
member, with  a  heavy  step  and  bowed 
head,  and,  when  he  had  come  into  the 
shade  on  the  porch  and  taken  off  his 
hat,  looked  about  him  with  a  wearied 
air.  The  great  heat,  with  its  motion- 
less atmosphere  and  sultry  closeness, 
had  well-nigh  wilted  everybody.  But 
one  could  see  that  Abner  was  suffering 
more  than  the  rest,  and  from  something 
beyond  the  enervation  of  dog-days. 


He  sank  weightily  into  the  arm-chair 
by  the  desk,  and  stretched  out  his  legs 
with  a  querulous  note  in  his  accustomed 
grunt  of  relief.  On  the  moment  Mrs. 
Beech  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  with 
the  big  china  wash  -  l)Owl  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  the  towel  and  clean 
socks  over  her  arm,  and  knelt  before 
her  husband.  She  i)roceeded  to  ])ull 
off  his  big,  dust-baked  boots  and  the 
woollen  foot-gear,  put  his  feet  into  the 
bowl,  bathe  and  dry  them,  and  draw  on 
the  fresh  covering,  all  without  a  word. 

The  ceremony  was  one  I  had  watched 
many  hundreds  of  times.  Mrs.  Beech 
was  a  tall,  dark,  silent  woman,  whom  I 
could  well  l^eliove  to  have  been  hand- 
some in  her  youth.  She  belonged  to 
one  of  the  old  Mohawk-Dutch  families, 
and  when  some  of  her  sisters  (;ame  to 
visit  at  the  farm  I  noted  that  they  too 
Avere  all  dusky  as  S(|uaws,  with  jet- 
black  shiny  curls  and  eyes  like  the  mid- 
night hawk.  I  used  always  to  be  afraid 
of  them  on  this  account,  but  I  dare  say 
they  Avere  in  reality  most  kindly  w^omen. 
Mrs.  Beech  herself  represented  to  ray 
boyish  eyes  the  ideal  of  a  saturnine  and 
masterful  queen.  She  performed  great 
quantities  of  work  Avith  no  apparent 
effort — as  if  she  had  merelj^  willed  it  to 
be  done.  Her  household  was  gOA'erned 
Avith  a  cold  imi:)assive  exactitude  ;  there 
Avere  never  &,\\j  hitches,  or  even  high 
words.  The  hired  -  girls,  of  course, 
called  her  "  M'rye,"  as  the  rest  of  us 
mostly  did,  but  they  rarely  carried 
familiarity  further,  and  as  a  rule  re- 
spected her  dislike  for  much  talk. 
During  all  the  years  I  sjjent  under  her 
roof  I  AA'as  never  clear  in  my  mind  as  to 
Avhether  she  liked  me  or  not.  Her  own 
son,  even,  passed  his  boyhood  in  much 
the  same  state  of  dubiety. 

But  to  her  husband,  Abner  Beech, 
she  was  always  most  affectionately  docile 
and  humble.  Her  snapping  black  ev'es 
followed  him  about  and  rested  on  him 
Avith  an  almost  canine  fidelity  of  liking. 
She  spoke  to  him  habitually  in  a  voice 
quite  different  from  that  which  others 
heard  addressed  to  them.  This,  indeed, 
was  measurably  true  of  us  all.  By  in- 
stinct the  Avhole  household  deferred  in 
tone  and  manner  to  our  big,  bearded 
chief,  as  if  he  were  an  Arab  sheik  rul- 
ing  over   us  in  a  tent  on  the  desert. 
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The  word  "  patriarch  "  still  seems  best 
to  describe  him,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward us  and  the  world  in  <^\'neral,  as  I 
recall  him  sitting  there  in  the  half- 
darkened  livinu[-room,  with  his  wife 
bendinfi:  over  his  feet  in  true  Oriental 
submission. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Jeff  is  V  "  the 
farmer  suddenly  asked,  without  turning 
his  head  to  wliox-e  I  sat  braiding  a  \\  hij)- 
lash,  but  indicating  by  the  volume  of 
voice  that  his  query  was  put  to  me. 

"  He  went  off  about  two  o'clock,"  I 
replied,  "  with  his  fish-pole.  They  say 
they  are  biting  like  everything  down  iu 
the  creek." 

"Well,  you  keep  to  work  aud  they 
won't  bite  you,"  said  Abner  Beech. 
This  was  a  very  old  joke  with  him,  and 
usually  the  opportunity  of  using  it  once 
more  tended  to  lighten  his  mood.  Now, 
though  mere  force  of  habit  led  him  to 
repeat  the  pleasantry,  he  had  no  pleas- 
ure in  it.  He  sat  with  his  head  bent, 
and  his  huge  hairy  hands  spread  list- 
lessly on  the  chair-arms. 

Mrs.  Beech  tiuished  her  task,  and 
rose,  lifting  the  bowl  from  the  floor. 
She  paused,  aud  looked  wistfully  into 
her  husband's  face. 

"  You  ain't  a  bit  well,  Abner !  "  she 
said. 

"  Well  as  I'm  likely  ever  to  be  again," 
he  made  answer,  gloomily. 

"  Has  any  more  of  'em  been  saj'in'  or 
doin'  am-tliing  ?  "  the  vrde  asked,  A^-ith 
diffident  hesitation. 

The  farmer  spoke  with  more  anima- 
tion. "  D'ye  suppose  I  care  a  pica^ime 
what  they  say  or  do  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Not  I !  But  when  a  man's  own  kith 
and  kin  turn  agin  him,  into  the  bar- 
gain— "  he  left  the  sentence  unfinished, 
and  shook  his  head  to  indicate  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  situation. 

"Has  Jeff— then — "  Mrs.  Beech  be- 
gan to  ask. 

"Yes — Jeff !"  thundered  the  farmer, 
striking  his  fist  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
"Yes— by  the  Eternal !— Jeff !  " 

When  Abner  Beech  swore  by  the 
Eternal  we  knew  that  things  were  pret- 
ty bad.  His  wife  put  the  bowl  doA\Ti 
on  a  chair,  and  seated  herself  in  an- 
other. "What's  Jeff  been  doin'?"  she 
asked. 

"Why,  where  d'ye  suppose  he  was 


last  night,  'n'  the  night  before  that? 
Where  d'ye  suppose  he  is  this  minute  ? 
They  ain't  no  mistake  about  it,  Lee 
Wutkins  saw  'em  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  ta'nted  me  with  it.  He's  down  by 
the  red  bridge — that's  where  he  is — 
hangin'  round  that  Hagadorn  gal !  " 

]Mrs.  Beech  looked  projwrly  aghast 
at  the  intelligence.  Even  to  me  it  was 
apparent  that  the  unhaj)})}-  Jeff  might 
better  have  been  employed  in  commit- 
ting any  other  crime  under  the  sun. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  his 
mother  would  be  horrified. 

"  I  never  could  abide  that  Lee  Wat- 
kins,"  was  what  she  said. 

The  farmer  did  not  comment  on  the 
relevancy  of  this.  "  Yes,"  he  went  on, 
"the  daughter  of  mine  enemy,  the  child 
of  that  whining,  backbiting  old  scoun- 
drel who's  been  eating  his  way  into  me 
like  a  deei'-tick  for  years — the  whelp 
that  I  owe  every  mean  aud  miserable 
thing  that's  ever  happened  to  me — yes, 
of  all  living  human  creatures,  by  the 
Eternal !  it's  1i  ix  daughter  that  that 
l)lamed  fool  of  a  Jeff  must  take  a  shine 
to,  and  hang  around  after  !  " 

"  He'll  come  of  age  the  fourteenth  of 
next  month,"  remarked  the  mother,  ten- 
tatively. _ 

"Yes — and  march  up  and  vote  the 
Woolly-head  ticket.  I  supi:>ose  that's 
Avhat'll  come  next ! "  said  the  farmer, 
bitterly.   "  It  only  needed  that !  " 

"  And  it  was  you  who  got  her  the  job 
of  teachin'  the  school,  too,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Beech. 

"  That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Ab- 
ner continued.  "  I  ain't  blamin'  her — 
that  is,  on  her  o^\ti  account.  She's  a 
good  enough  gal  so  far's  I  know.  But 
everything  and  every  bod}'  under  that 
tumble-down  Hagadorn  roof  ought  to 
be  pizen  to  anj-  son  of  mine !  That's 
what  I  say !  And  I  tell  you  this, 
mother  " — the  farmer  rose,  and  spread 
his  broad  chest,  towering  over  the 
seated  woman  as  he  spoke — "I  tell  you 
this  ;  if  he  ain't  got  pride  enough  to 
keep  him  away  from  that  house — away 
from  that  gal — then  he  can  keep  away 
from  this  house — away  from  me  !" 

The  wife  looked  up  at  him  mutely, 
then  bowed  her  head  in  tacit  consent. 

"  He  brings  it  on  himself ! "  Abner 
cried,  with  clenched  fists,  beginning  to 
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pace  up  aiul  down  the  room.  '•  Who's 
tlie  one  man  I've  reason  to  curse  with 
my  (Ivin^-  hreatli  'i  Who  bej^an  the 
infernal  Abohtion  cackle  here ';'  Who 
drove  me  out  of  the  church?  Who 
started  that  outraj^cous  lie  about  the 
milk  at  the  factory,  and  chased  me  out 
of  that,  too '?  Who's  been  a  layin'  for 
years  behind  every  stunij)  and  eveiy 
bush,  waitin'  for  the  chance  to  stab  me 
in  the  ba(;k,  an'  ruin  my  business,  an' 
set  my  neighbors  agin  me,  an'  land  me 
an'  mine  in  the  poorhouse  or  the  lock- 
up ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do — '  Jee  ' 
Hagadorn  !  If  I'd  wrung  his  scrawny 
little  neck  for  him  the  first  time  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on  him,  it  'd  'a'  been  money 
in  my  pocket  and  years  added  onto 
my  life.  And  then  my  son — my  son  ! 
must  go  taggin'  around — oh-h  !  " 

He  ended  with  an  inarticulate  growl 
of  impatience  and  Avrath. 

"  jNIebbe,  if  you  spoke  to  the  boy — " 
IVIrs.  Beech  began. 

"Yes,  I'll  speak  to  him  !"  the  farm- 
er burst  forth,  with  grim  emphasis. 
«'  I'll  speak  to  him  so't  he'll  hear ! "  He 
turned  abrujDtly  to  me.  "Here,  boy," 
he  said,  "  you  go  dow^n  the  creek-road 
an'  look  for  jefi".  If  he  ain't  loafin' 
round  the  scliool-house  he'll  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hagadorn's.  You  tell 
him  I  say  for  him  to  get  back  here  as 
quick  as  he  can.  You  needn't  tell  him 
what  it's  about.  Pick  up  your  feet, 
now  !  " 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  scarcely 
got  out  to  the  road  before  I  heard  the 
loose-spoked  wheels  of  the  local  butch- 
er's wagon  rattling  behind  me  down  the 
hilL  Looking  round,  I  saw  through 
the  accompanying  puffs  of  dust  that 
young  "  Ni "  Hagadorn  was  driving, 
and  that  he  was  alone.  I  stopped  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  up,  question- 
ing my  mind  whether  it  would  be  fair 
to  beg  a  lift  from  him,  when  the  pur- 
pose of  my  journey  was  so  hostile  to 
his  family.  Even  after  he  had  halted, 
and  I  had  climbed  up  to  the  seat  be- 
side him,  this  consciousness  of  treach- 
ery disturbed  me. 

But  no  one  thought  long  of  being 
serious  with  "  Ni."  He  was  along  in 
the  teens  somewhere,  not  large  for  his 
years  but  extremely  wiry  and  muscu- 
lar, and  the  funniest  boy  any  of  us  ever 


knew  of.  How  the  son  of  such  a  sad- 
faced,  gloomy,  old  licensed  exhorter 
as  "Jee"  Hagadorn  could  be  such  a 
running  spring  of  jokes  and  odd  say- 
ings and  general  deviltry  as  "Ni," 
passed  all  our  understandings.  His 
very  face  made  you  laugh,  with  its 
wilderness  of  freckles,  its  snub  nose, 
and  the  comical  curl  to  its  njouth.  He 
must  have  been  a  profitable  investment 
to  the  butcher  who  hired  him  to  drive 
about  the  country.  The  farmers' wives 
all  came  out  to  laugh  and  chat  with 
him,  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
good  sjiirits  they  went  on  buying  the 
toughest  steaks  and  bull-beef  flanks,  at 
more  than  city  pri(;es,  year  after  year. 
But  anybody  who  thought  "Ni"  was 
soft  because  he  was  full  of  fun  made  a 
great  mistake. 

"  I  see  you  ain't  doin'  much  ditchin* 
this  year,"  "Ni"  remarked,  glancing 
over  our  fields  as  he  started  up  the 
horse.  "  I  should  think  you'd  be  tickled 
to  death." 

Well,  in  one  sense  I  was  glad.  There 
used  to  be  no  other  such  back-aching 
work  in  all  the  year  as  that  picking  up 
of  stones  to  fill  into  the  trenches  which 
the  hired  men  began  digging  as  soon 
as  the  hay  and  grain  were  in.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  knew  that  the  present 
idleness  meant — as  everything  else  now 
seemed  to  mean — that  the  Beech  farm 
was  going  to  the  dogs. 

"  No,"  I  made  rueful  answer.  "  Our 
land  don't  need  drainin'  any  more.  It's 
dry  as  a  powder-horn  now." 

Ni  clucked  knowingly  at  the  old 
horse.  "Guess  it's  Abner  that  can't 
stand  much  more  drainin',"  he  said. 
"  They  say  he's  looking  all  round  for  a 
mortgage,  and  can't  raise  one." 

"  No  such  thing  !  "  I  replied.  "  His 
health's  poorly  this  summer,  that's  all. 
And  Jeff — he  don't  seem  to  take  hold, 
somehow,  like  he  used  to." 

M3"  companion  laughed  outright. 
"Mustn't  call  him  Jeff'  any  more,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  grin.  "  He  was  tell- 
ing us  down  at  the  house  that  he  was 
going  to  have  people  call  him  Tom  after 
this.  He  can't  stand  answerin'  to  the 
same  name  as  Jeff  Davis,"  he  savs. 

"  I  suppose  you  folks  put  him  up  to 
that,"  I  made  bold  to  comment,  indig- 
nantly. 
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The  suggestion  did  not  annoy  "Ni." 
"  Mebbe  so,"  he  said.  "  You  know  Dad 
lots  a  good  deal  on  names.  He's  down- 
right laortiiied  that  I  dou't  get  up  and 
kill  people  because  my  name's  Beuaiah. 
'Why,' he  keeps  on  saying  to  me,  'Here 
you  are,  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
as  it  was  in  Holy  Writ,  and  instid  of 
preparin'  to  make  ready  to  go  out  and 
fall  on  the  enemies  of  righteousness, 
like  your  namesake  did,  all  you  do  is 
read  dime  novels  and  cut  up  monkey- 
shines  generally,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
you'd  been  named  Pete  or  Steve  or  Will- 
iam Henry.'  That's  what  he  gives  me 
pretty  nearly  every  day." 

I  was  familiar  enoxigh  with  the  quaint 
mysticism  which  the  old  Abolitionist 
cooper  wove  around  the  Scriptural 
names  of  himself  and  his  son.  We  un- 
derstood that  these  two  appellations  had 
alternated  among  his  ancestors  as  well, 
and  I  had  often  heard  him  read  from 
Samuel  and  Kings  and  Chronicles  about 
them,  his  stifif  red  hair  standing  upright, 
and  the  blue  veins  swelling  on  his  nar- 
row temples  with  proud  excitement. 
But  that,  of  course,  was  in  the  old  days, 
befoi'e  the  trouble  came,  and  when  I 
still  went  to  church.  To  hear  it  all 
now  again  seemed  to  give  me  a  novel 
impression  of  wild  fanaticism  in  "  Jee  " 
Hagadorn. 

His  son  was  chuckling  on  his  seat 
over  something  he  had  just  remem- 
bered. "  Last  time,"  he  began,  gur- 
gling with  laughter — "  last  time  he 
went  for  me  because  I  wasn't  measvirin' 
up  to  his  idee  of  what  a  Benaiah  ought 
to  be  like,  I  up  an'  said  to  him,  '  Look 
a-here  now,  people  who  live  in  glass 
houses  mustn't  heave  rocks.  If  I'm 
Benaiah,  you're  Jehoiada.  Well,  it  says 
in  the  Bible  that  Jehoiada  made  a  cove- 
nant. Do  you  make  cove-nants  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it  !  all  you  make  is  butter  fir- 
kins, with  now  an'  then  an  odd  pork 
barrel." 

"What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  "  I  asked, 
as  my  companion's  merriment  abated. 

"Well,  I  come  away  just  then  ;  I 
seemed  to  have  business  outside,"  re- 
plied "  Ni,"  still  grinning. 

We  had  reached  the  Corners  now,  and 
my  companion  obligingly  drew  up  to 
let  me  get  down.  He  called  out  some 
merry  quip  or  other  as  he  drove  off, 


framed  in  a  haze  of  golden  dust  against 
the  sinking  sun,  and  I  stood  looking 
after  him  with  tlie  jjleasantest  thouglits 
my  mind  had  known  for  days.  It  was 
almost  a  shock  to  remember  that  he 
was  one  of  the  abhorrent  and  hated 
Hagadorn  s. 

And  his  sister,  too.  It  was  not  at  all 
easy  to  keej)  one's  loathing  uj)  to  tlie 
proper  pitch  where  so  nice  a  girl  as 
Esther  Hagadorn  was  its  object.  She 
was  years  and  years  my  senior — she  was 
even  older  than  "  Ni " — and  had  been  my 
teacher  for  the  past  two  winters.  She 
had  never  spoken  to  me  save  across  that 
yawning  gulf  which  separates  little  bare- 
footed urchins  from  tail  young  women, 
with  long  dresses  and  their  hair  done 
up  in  a  net,  and  I  could  hardly  be  said 
to  know  her  at  all.  Yet  now,  perversely 
enough,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
her  manifest  superiority  to  all  the  farm- 
girls  round  about.  She  had  been  to  a 
school  in  some  remote  city,  where  she 
liad  relations.  Her  hands  were  fabu- 
lously white,  and  even  on  the  hottest 
of  days  her  dresses  rustled  pleasantly 
with  starched  primness.  People  talked 
about  her  singing  at  church  as  some- 
thing remarkable  ;  to  my  mind,  the  real 
music  was  when  she  just  spoke  to  jou, 
even  if  it  was  no  more  than  "  Good- 


morning,  Jimmy 


I  clambered  up  on  the  vpindow-sill  of 
the  school-house,  to  make  sure  there 
was  no  one  inside,  and  then  set  off  down 
the  creek-road  toward  the  red  or  lower 
bridge.  Milking-time  was  about  over, 
and  one  or  two  teams  passed  me  on  the 
way  to  the  cheese-factory,  the  handles 
of  the  cans  rattling  as  i\xey  went,  and 
the  low  sun  throwing  huge  shadows  of 
drivers  and  horses  sj^rawling  eastward 
over  the  stubble-field.  I  cut  across  lots 
to  avoid  the  cheese-factoi-y  itself,  with 
some  vague  feeling  that  it  was  not  a 
fitting  spectacle  for  anyone  who  lived 
on  the  Beech  farm. 

A  few  moments  brought  me  to  the 
bank  of  the  wandering  stream  below  the 
factory,  but  so  near  that  I  could  hear 
the  creaking  of  the  chain  drawing  up 
the  cans  over  the  tackle,  or  as  we  called 
it,  the  "  teekle."  The  willows  under 
which  I  walked  stretched  without  a 
break  from  the  clump  by  the  factory 
bridge.     And  now,  lo  and  behold  !  be- 
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neatli  still  otlier  of  these  willows,  far- 
ther down  the  stream,  whom  should  I 
see  strolling  toj^cthcr  but  my  school- 
tea<rher  und  the  tUliuquent  Jeti"! 

Youn^  Beech  bore  still  the  fish-pole  I 
had  seen  him  take  from  our  shed  some 
hours  earlier,  Init  the  line  twisted  round 
it  was  very  white  and  dry.  He  was  ex- 
tremely close  to  the  f^irl,  and  kept  his 
head  bent  down  over  her  as  they  saun- 
tei'ed  along  the  meadow  -  path.  They 
seemed  not  to  be  talking-,  but  just  idly 
driftinj^  forward  like  the  deej)  slow 
water  beside  them.  I  had  never  real- 
ized before  how  tall  Jeff  was.  Though 
the  school-ma'am  always  seemed  to  me 
of  an  exceeding  stature,  here  was  Jett' 
rounding  his  shoulders  and  inclining 
his  neck  in  order  to  look  under  her 
broad-brimmed  Leghorn  hat. 

There  could  be  no  imaginable  excuse 
for  my  not  overtaking  them.  Instinct 
prompted  me  to  start  up  a  whistling 
tune  as  I  advanced — a  casual  and  indo- 
lently unobti'usive  tune — at  sound  of 
which  Jett"  straightened  himself,  and 
gave  his  comijanion  a  little  more  room 
on  the  path.  In  a  moment  or  two  he 
stopped,  and  looked  intently  over  the 
bank  into  the  Avater,  as  if  he  hoped  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  likely  place  for 
fish.  And  the  school  ma'am,  too,  after 
a  few  aimless  steps,  halted  to  help  him 
look. 

"Abner  wants  you  to  come  right 
straight  home  !  "  was  the  form  in  which 
my  message  delivered  itself  when  I  had 
come  close  up  to  them. 

They  both  shifted  their  gaze  from  the 
sluggish  sti'eam  below  to  me  upon  the 
instant.  Then  Esther  Hagadorn  looked 
away,  but  Jett" — good,  big,  honest  Jeff, 
who  had  been  like  a  fond  elder  brother 
to  me  since  I  could  remember — knitted 
his  brows  and  regarded  me  with  some- 
thing like  a  scowd. 

"  Did  pa  send  you  to  say  that  ?  "  he 
demanded,  holding  my  eye  with  a  glance 
of  such  stern  inquiry  that  I  could  only 
nod  my  head  in  confusion. 

"An'  he  knew  that  you'd  find  me 
here,  did  he  ?  " 

"  He  said  either  at  the  school-house 


or  around  here  Bomewhere,"  I  admitted, 
weakly. 

"An'  there  ain't  nothin'  the  mutter  at 
the  farm  ?  He  <lon't  want  me  for  noth- 
in' special  V  "  pursued  Jett",  still  looking 
me  through  and  through, 

"He  didn't  say,"  I  made  hesitating 
answer,  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  couhl 
not  keep  from  throwing  a  tell-tale  look 
in  the  direction  of  his  companion  in 
the  blue  gingliam  dress. 

A  wink  could  not  have  told  Jett"  more. 
He  gave  a  little  bitter  laugh,  and  stared 
above  my  head  at  the  willow-jjlumes  for 
a  minute's  meditation.  Then  he  tossed 
his  fish-pole  over  to  me  and  laughed 


again. 


"  Keep  that  for  yourseK,  if  you  want 
it,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  not  quite  his 
own,  but  robustly  enough.  "  I  sha'n't 
need  it  any  more.  Tell  pa  I  ain't  a- 
comm  ! 

"  Oh,  Tom  !  "  Esther  broke  in,  anx- 
iously, "  would  you  do  that '?  " 

He  held  up  his  hand  with  a  quiet, 
masterful  gesture,  as  if  she  were  the 
pupil  and  he  the  teacher,  "  Tell  him," 
he  went  on,  the  tone  falling  now  strong 
and  true,  "  tell  him  and  ma  that  I'm 
goin'  to  Tecumseh  to-night  to  enlist. 
If  they're  wallin'  to  say  good-by,  they 
can  let  me  know  there,  and  I'll  manage 
to  slip  back  for  the  da}-.  If  they  ain't 
willin' — why,  they — they  needn't  send 
word  ;  that's  all." 

Esther  had  come  up  to  him,  and  held 
his  arm  now  in  hers. 

"You're  wrong  to  leave  them  like 
that ! "  she  pleaded,  earnestly,  but  Jett" 
shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  know  him!"  was  all  he 
said. 

In  another  minute  I  had  shaken 
hands  with  Jeff,  and  had  started  on  my 
homeward  way,  with  his  parting  "  Good- 
by,  youngster  !  "  benumbing  mj'  ears. 
When,  after  a  while,  I  turned  to  look 
back,  they  were  still  standing  where  I 
had  left  them,  gazing  over  the  bank 
into  the  water. 

Then,  as  I  trudged  onward  once  more, 
I  began  to  quake  at  the  thought  of  how 
Farmer  Beech  w'ould  take  the  news. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    PREVENTION    OF    PAUPERISM. 
By  Oscar  Craig. 


pauperism  are 
should  not  be 


OVERTY  and 
words  which 
used  as  equivalents,  or  even 
as  synonyms.  Tlie  terms 
things  or  thoughts  which  in 
antitheses.     An 


m- 


stand  for 

some  respects  are 
dividual  may  be  both  a  poor  person  and 
a  pani)er  ;  bvit  the  majority  of  the  poor, 
when  not  demoralized  by  unwise  inter- 
ference or  neglect,  are  neither  pur- 
posely nor  actually  in  the  attitude  of 
pauperism,  which  is  that  of  dependence 
on  public  or  private  charity  in  the  form 
of  either  indoor  or  out-relief ;  while 
a  large  minority,  if  not  a  major  part, 
of  i^aupers  misrepresent  or  supjii-ess 
either  infrequently  their  accumulations 
of  property,  or  more  often  their  ability 
to  work,  which  is  their  capital,  and  so 
pass  as  poor  persons  only  by  their  false 
pretences  or  concealments. 

Another  distinction  naust  be  made. 
The  productive  classes  should  not  be 
identified  with  even  "  the  poor."  The 
worker  who  toils  continuously  and  ef- 
fectually, such  as  the  parish  priest  or 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  in  the 
rural  district,  the  farmer,  the  artisan, 
or  the  humble  laborer,  may  be  in  desti- 
tute circumstances,  or  in  distress  of  de- 
sire to  suppl}'  the  higher  wants  of  his 
family  with  the  small  means  at  his 
command  ;  but  such  workers  make 
the  world  rich  in  spiritual  worth  and 
material  wealth,  and  accumulate  the 
potential  forces,  moral  and  j^hysical, 
which,  being  liberated  from  time  to 
time,  lead  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
They  are,  in  such  points,  differentiated 
from  the  simply  indigent  or  worthy 
poor,  who,  though  patient,  enduring 
suffering  uncomplainingly,  striving  to 
avoid  the  dependence  of  pauperism,  and 
if  defeated  renewing  the  struggle  for 
an  honest  living,  are  handicapped  in 
the  race  by  some  incumbrance  or  inef- 
ficiency, proceeding  from  incomplete 
correspondence  with  their  environment, 
or  imperfect  organism,  or  defective 
energy  or  vitality ;  and  who  (while 
the  favors  of  the  strong  to 


deserving 


"  help  them  to  help  themselves,"  and 
perhaps  more  the  favorites  of  heaven 
than  many  who  succeed  better  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  on  earth)  are 
nevertheless  not  energetic  factors  in 
industrial  activities  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  to  society. 

A  distinct  set  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, viz.  :  the  opulent  who  are  not 
rich  by  the  results  of  their  own  industiy 
for  the  moral  or  material  ends  of  so- 
ciety, and  who,  neglecting  their  social 
obligations,  suffer  atrophy  of  virile  and 
moral  powers,  and,  like  paupers,  live 
on  the  world's  suiplus  without  adding 
to  it  or  giving  an}'  fair  equivalent  for 
their  maintenance. 

These  four  categories  may  thus  be  ar- 
ranged in  two  divisions  :  first,  the  poor 
and  ^voi'king  classes,  both  of  which  are 
entitled  to  our  respect  for  different 
sorts  of  praiseworthy  qualities  ;  and, 
second — the  idle  rich  and  the  pauper, 
neither  of  which  is  worthy  of  our 
praise.  Eliminating  from  consideration 
the  affluent  who  lead  useless  lives,  as 
of  no  account,  we  have  the  remaining 
unprofitable  class  of  the  second  divi- 
sion contrasted  with  the  two  estimable 
classes  of  the  first  division. 

Observing  these  distinctions,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  principle  or  policy 
which  leads  toward  the  prevention  of 
pauperism,  conduces  pi'o  tan  to  to  the 
protection  of  both  the  poor  and  the 
producing  classes.  To  defend  the  work- 
ers, as  members  of  the  social  organism 
most  entitled  to  honor,  is  to  shield  them 
from  unjust  taxes  levied  to  support 
persons  who  are  able  but  un's^'illing  to 
work,  or  to  maintain  in  comfort  and 
comparative  luxury,  to  a  degree  rela- 
tively higher  than  the  average  families 
of  tax-payers  can  enjoy,  even  those  who 
are  -udlling  but  unable  to  work.  To  pre- 
serve the  poor  from  injuiy  is  to  guard 
not  merely  their  physical  welfare  but 
also  their  moral  well-being,  and  to  ward 
off  the  forces  that  break  down  their 
manhood  and  thus  tend  to  disintegrate 
society. 
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To  prevent  pauperiam  is  to  ^o  before 
the  processes  which  lead  to  it,  and  to 
autifiimte  the  causes  which,  if  not  coun- 
teracted, tend  bj  successive  stejjs  to 
make  the  productive  and  independent 
worker  lapse  into  indigence,  and  the 
indif^ent  to  descend  into  dependence. 
Preventive  measures  are  therefore  bet- 
ter than  any  and  all  means  that  are 
merely  repi'cssive  or  remedial. 

The  work  of  jjrevention  is  so  imper- 
fect iu  most  communities,  while  the  pro- 
cesses for  the  propagation  of  jiauperism 
are  so  successful  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  that  there  is  imjjosed  on  pub- 
lic authorities  in  the  United  States,  the 
duty  of  exclusion  or  exjjulsion  of  all 
emigrants  who  may  be  infected  with  this 
vice  or  disease.  This  proscriptive  duty 
devolves  on  charity  administration  in 
the  State  of  New  York  more  than  else- 
where in  America,  for  the  reason  that 
its  territory  includes  the  principal  port 
of  entry,  and  therefore  naturally  retains 
the  worst  elements,  while  most  of  the 
able-bodied  and  the  right-minded  pass 
into  the  interior  States,  where  they  be- 
come worthy  and  valuable  citizens  of 
the  Republic. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  return 
of  such  immigrants,  who  have  effected  a 
landing  by  eluding  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  does  not  go  to  the 
true  end  of  the  prevention  of  this  dis- 
ease, or  even  its  reduction  or  relief  in 
the  world  at  large.  But  this  view  is 
not  so  broad  as  at  first  sight  it  seems 
to  be,  in  subordinating  patriotism  to 
philanthropy ;  and  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  that  which  justifies  the  nec- 
essary means  for  the  preservation  of 
the  social  oi'ganisms  and  life  of  Amer- 
ica, with  their  potential  advantages  and 
benefits  to  the  whole  world.  Tliere  is 
no  room  for  'doubt  that  immigration, 
if  unrestricted,  would  soon  change  from 
lohat  noio  is  mostly  good,  to  that  which 
would  be  mainly  bad,  if  not  in  actual 
ratio  of  numbers,  at  least  in  real  pro- 
portion of  poioer. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans,  in  their 
magnanimity,  to  realize  or  fully  believe, 
however  realistic  may  be  the  story,  that 
government  and  other  agencies  in  Eu- 
rope have  deliberately  and  successfully 
conducted  their  diseased,  filthy,  vicious, 
and  criminal  dregs  of  society,  by  ocean 


steamers  as  sewers,  into  cesspools  made 
of  the  ports  and  towns  of  the  United 
States.  But  such  is  the  fact  estab- 
lished by  evidence  convincing  and  cu- 
mulative. The  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  New  York  has  promoted  federal  leg- 
islation for  the  correction  of  these  evils, 
and  State  legislation  for  the  return  of 
alien  paiipers  who  ma}'  escape  the  na- 
tional authorities,  and  of  other  unset- 
tled paupers,  to  their  homes  in  other 
States  and  foreign  countries.  The  work 
of  executing  these  State  laws  having 
been  committed  to  this  Board,  its  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature  show  that  its 
enforcement  of  these  legal  remedies,  by 
humane  methods,  has  relieved  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  New  York  from  the 
useless  exi^enditure  of  over  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars  for  maintenance, 
and  has  secured  its  social  and  moral 
economies  from  great  disorders  and 
disturbances,  and  has  saved  the  life  of 
its  ijeojjle  from  much  contagion  of  vice 
and  disease.  The  State  Boards  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania  are  cred- 
ited with  similar  efforts  and  results. 

The  j)ublic  system  of  out-relief,  as 
organized  and  administered  in  many 
places,  is  a  prolific  propagator  of  j^au- 
perism.  Until  our  departments  and 
bureaus  of  local,  as  w'ell  as  State  and 
national,  governments  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  a  reformed  civil  sei'vice  di- 
vorced from  i^artisan  politics,  the  dis- 
pensation of  alms  in  mone^'  or  food  or 
other  things,  by  public  officials,  to  re- 
cijjients  in  their  homes,  will  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  corruption.  The 
taint  affects  the  bod}'  politic  directly, 
as  does  all  venality  in  public  life.  The 
fraud  ujDon  the  service  is,  however,  of 
no  account,  in  comparison  vrith  the 
wrong  done  in  converting  whole  fami- 
lies and  circles  of  peoj^le,  who  are  act- 
ually or  potentially  self-supporting,  in- 
to the  most  shameless  mendicants  and 
dependents.  The  offspring  of  house- 
holds so  "helped"  soon  become  help- 
less parasites  upon  the  public. 

Organized  charity,  administered  by 
voluntary  societies,  is  the  remedy  for 
such  evils.  The  first  association  of 
this  sort  in  the  United  States  was 
formed  in  the  year  1877,  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Similar  societies  now 
exist  in  Philadelphia,   Boston,   Brook- 
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lyn,  aud  about  one  hundred  other  Am- 
erican cities,  the  forms  and  plans  of 
which  differ  in  certain  respects,  some 
of  them  more  than  others  resembliu"^ 
the  pioneer  organization  of  London,  but 
the  best  of  them  providing  no  financial 
aid  except  through  outside  agencies  or 
in  emergencies. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  formed  January 
2G,  1882,  is  destined  to  do  a  great  work 
in  the  metropolis.  Its  "  New  York 
Charities  Directory  "  contains  over  four 
hundi'ed  pages  of  valuable  notes  of 
more  than  three  hundred  benevolent 
and  more  than  five  hundred  congrega- 
tional agencies,  omitting  only  those 
which  are  reported  adversely  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  or.  otherwise 
known  to  be  unworthy  ;  and  its  tender 
of  services  has  been  accepted  by  nearly 
all  the  religious  and  relief  associations. 

The  popular  apprehension  should 
embrace  one  prominent  fact,  found 
from  general  statistics,  viz.:  that  public 
indoor  relief  is  not  increased  by  dimin- 
ishing public  out-relief,  wdiicli  shows 
that  cases  requiring  out-relief  are  sup- 
plied by  private  societies  or  persons, 
and  that  other  cases  applying  for  it  do 
not,  when  refused,  come  upon  the  pub- 
lic in  any  way,  the  exceptions,  if  any, 
proving  the  rule  governing  each  class 
of  cases.  It  is  to  be  remem leered  al- 
ways that  the  good  ministry  of  charity 
(though  by  the  older  maxims  confined 
in  theory  to  the  relief  of  only  the  in- 
dustrious or  the  virtuous)  is,  by  the  bet- 
ter precepts  and  practices  under  mod- 
ern methods,  extended  to  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy,  by  moral  measures 
as  well  as  material  means  adapted  to 
reach  each  indiA-idual  case,  for  the  pres- 
ei-vatiou  or  restoration  of  the  person 
directly  involved,  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  society.  This  is  the  work 
of  charity  organization.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood also  that  the  aim  to  organize 
the  powers  for  good  against  the  or- 
ganized forces  of  evil,  in  communities 
where  the  citizens  have  not  time  to  in- 
vestigate or  to  co-operate  in  works  of 
mercy,  does  not  relieve  the  constituent 
or  the  corresponding  members  of  char- 
ity organization  from  the  duty  or  de- 
prive them  of  the  blessedness  of  benef- 
icence.    The  design  is  to  inform  the 


conscience  of  benevolent  people  with 
the  proofs  in  each  case  ;  and  not  to  dis- 
charge them  from,  but  to  charge  them 
with,  the  obligations  of  humanity. 

Other  forms  of  charity  organization 
are  found  in  older  tjijes.  The  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  organized  in  IS;};")  and  in- 
corporated in  1872 ;  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  organized  in  1843  aud  in- 
corporated in  1848  ;  the  Society  for  the 
Eelief  of  Poor  Widows  Avith  Small  Chil- 
dren, in  New  York,  organized  in  1798 
and  incorporated  in  1802 ;  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  organized  in  1853  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1855,  and  numerous  other  as- 
sociations in  the  metropolis  ;  with  the 
Rochester  Female  Charitable  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor,  or- 
ganized in  1822  and  incorporated  in 
1855,  now  operating  in  eighty-four  de- 
fined districts,  to  which  are  assigned 
about  one  hundred  A^sitors  under  eigh- 
teen active  directresses — one  and  all  rep- 
resent associations  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  were  precursors  in  the  evo- 
lution of  charity  organizations,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  underlying  princij^les  of 
the  dispensation  of  moral  as  well  as 
material  relief  and  its  administration 
by  "friendly  visitoi's." 

University  Settlements,  now  intro- 
duced in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston,  promise  to  become  influential 
centres  of  personal  sacrifices  and  en- 
deavors, for  the  restoration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  by  the  realization  of 
their  brotherhood  with  the  strong.  The 
public  aud  private  agencies  of  benevo- 
lence already  pointed  out,  with  their 
manifold  insti-umentalities,  are  charac- 
teiized  by  the  self-sacrifice  as  well  as 
the  severity  of  sympathy  seeking  the 
highest  relief.  Their  work  is  in  full 
agreement  with  that  enforced  hj  the 
public  conscience,  which  has  been  in- 
formed throiiCTh  such  investigations  as 
those  by  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  inquiries  re- 
specting "  The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,"  and  by  Mr.  Riis,  in  his 
"  Studies  Among  the  Tenements  of 
New  York,"  showing  "How  the  Other 
Half  LiA-es."  Such  new  activities  have, 
in  this  generation,  arisen  at  different 
centres  in  the  world.     The  "Rational- 
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izetl  Christianity "  ('oininfinlt'd  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  '•  Data  of  Etliics,"  as  a  popu- 
lar equivalent  for  seientitic  altruism, 
tloes  not  account  for  the  origin,  how- 
ever it  may  explain  the  movement,  of 
such  voluntary  or  sjjontaneous  agencies. 
The  awakening  has  been  j)ro(luced  l)y 
Christianity,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in 
the  concrete  working  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Its  practical  pity  for  unliapin'  or 
unworthy  men  is  the  evolution  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  is  justified  and  in- 
spired by  the  Christian  scriptures  ;  and, 
as  the  writer  believes,  is  informed  by 
the  providence  and  the  person  of  Christ, 
who  evidently  works  not  through  all  who 
profess  His  name,  but  through  those 
confessing  or  non-confessing  who  have 
been  touched  by  His  truth  and  Spirit. 

With  these  general  movements  are 
others  which  were  earher  in  origin, 
though  special,  and  on  church  and  de- 
nominational lines.  The  various  boards 
of  home  missions  are  doing  much  for 
the  salvation  of  secular  society.  The 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  and  the 
City  Mission  Society  (P.  E.)  of  New 
York,  with  their  evangelistic  labors,  are 
working  also  on  the  same  plane  as  Mr. 
Brace  and  Mr.  Riis,  and  in  similar  lines 
—  saving  from  pauperism  as  well  as 
from  other  forms  of  vice  and  disease. 
May  all  churches,  whose  sincere  mem- 
bers have  the  means  in  their  own  pri- 
vate resources,  ultimately  and  speedily 
become  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  call  assistant  ministers  and  conse- 
crated laymen  wholly  set  apart,  to  "go 
out  quickly  into  the  sti'eets  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor, 
and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind,"  and  to  "  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to 
come  in."  Philanthropists  who  are  en- 
lightened on  these  subjects  appreciate 
the  administration  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  their  ministries  to  the 
socially  and  spiritually  destitute  and  de- 
pendent classes. 

The  Je-wish  congregations  in  the 
United  States  are  in  some  respects  ex- 
amples to  distinctively  Christian  soci- 
eties. Their  ministers  are  frequently 
students  of  social  science.  The  pre- 
cepts which  they  put  into  practice  have 
also  their  rehgious  as  well  as  their  sci- 


entific credentials  and  autliority.  For 
they  read  the  moral  law  of  love  as  it  is 
written,  not  only  on  the  human  heart, 
wliere  it  is  so  often  illegible,  or  in 
pagan  philosophy  and  literature,  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  covenant 
and  disjjensation,  but  also  clearly  and 
fully  in  their  own  sacred  sciijjtures, 
whose  formula,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neiglibor  as  thyself,"  is  in  these  veiy 
terms  adopted  by  Christ.  The  prac- 
tice of  these  pi-ecepts  by  this  ancient 
people  respecting  their  poor,  is  unpre- 
cedented and  unparalleled  in  its  honor 
to  the  written  word.  If  there  are  Jews 
in  the  poor-houses  and  alms-houses  of 
the  coimties  and  cities  of  the  State, 
thej^  are  exceptions  proving  the  rale. 

In  the  United  Jewish  Charities  organ- 
ized by  the  pi-incipal  Jewish  congrega- 
tion, under  their  minister.  Rev.  Max 
Landsberg,  Ph.D.,  in  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
lOG  new  "  cases,"  or  families,  of  2G2  per- 
sons, were  received  as  Jewish  immi- 
grants from  Russia,  from  October  1, 
1891,  to  March  1,  1892.  Nearly  all  of 
these  cases  came  in  a  destitute  and  de- 
pendent condition,  and  thirty  were  men 
who  had  left  their  wives  and  children 
in  Russia.  One  of  these  cases  is  given 
as  a  fair  representation  of  them  all,  viz., 
a  family  of  ten  persons  assisted  as 
follows:  October,  $77.04;  November, 
$17.75  ;  December,  $10  ;  January,  $12  ; 
Febraary,  $8  ;  March,  $5  ;  besides  thi-ee 
and  one-haK  tons  of  coal,  and  aid  in 
finding  and  doing  work,  with  friendly 
counsel.  This  family  is  now  self-sup- 
porting, though  its  head  had  been  a 
fish-packer  in  Russia  and  was  obliged 
to  learn  a  new  trade  here.  Of  the  106 
cases,  19  were  refused  and  85  were  as- 
sisted, of  whom  all  are  now  earning 
their  own  maintenance  without  assist- 
ance except  friendly  advice. 

Dr.  Landsberg  asserts  that  a  large  ex- 
pense at  first,  in  proper  cases,  may  be 
true  economy  of  means  to  the  end  of 
self-maintenance.  Many  other  persons, 
who  deal  with  destitute  classes  gravi- 
tating toward  dependence,  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  The  danger  of  out- 
rehef,  in  such  cases,  arises,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  political  nature  of  its 
public  dispensation,  but  disappears  on 
its  private  and  organized  administra- 
tion by  means  of  friendly  visitors. 
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The  correction  or  prevention  of  piiu- 
perism  is  intimately  related  to  the  cura- 
tive and  humane  treatment  and  care  of 
the  insane  poor,  for  the  reason  that, 
while  like  many  other  classes  of  poor 
persons  they  with  their  families  may  he- 
come  dependent  or  demoi'ahzed  through 
either  neglect  or  unwise  interference, 
they  ai'e  neither  necessarily  nor  pre- 
sumptively paupers.  The  fact  may  ho 
better  stated  by  saving  positively,  that 
an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the 
indigent  insane  come  from  the  classes 
tainted  with  pauperism.  This  conclu- 
sion, though  contrary  to  popular  ap})re- 
hension,  is  sustained  by  the  opinions 
of  alienists  and  specialists.  Insanity 
when  neglected  is  the  cause  of  pauper- 
ism, but  pauperism  is  seldom  the  source 
of  insanity.  The  workers  in  the  poor- 
houses  have  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  lunatics.  The  legisla- 
tion in  the  great  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  for  ex- 
clusive State  care  is  absolutely  justified 
on  the  ground  of  humanity,  but  may 
also  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
economy.  Opponents  objected  that 
the  better  care  of  the  State  w'ould  at- 
ti'act  patients  who,  under  the  county 
system,  would  remain  in  their  families. 
If  the  prediction  shall  be  fulfilled,  the 
results  will  not  be  deplored  in  the  in- 
terest of  society.  The  father  or  moth- 
er or  bread-winner  of  a  family,  when 
stricken  with  insanity,  ceases  to  become 
a  producer,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes an  incumbrance  upon  not  only 
the  accumulations  or  earnings,  but  also 
the  time,  energy,  and  producing  capac- 
ity of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
thereby  directly  impoverishing  the  com- 
munity, and  perhaps  further  prejudic- 
ing it  by  the  ultimate  pauperization  of 
the  family.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
welfare  of  the  State  is  consistent  with 
humanity  toward  its  citizens,  and  jus- 
tice to  its  taxpayers  is  in  harmony  with 
mercy  to  its  wards. 

The  transference  of  children  irom  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  poor-houses 
to  axi/hons  was  eftected  by  law,  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, and  enacted  in  the  year  1875. 
Prior  to  this  legislation,  its  subjects, 
many  of  whom  on  the  death  of   their 


i:)arents  came  from  homes  of  relative  in- 
dustry and  purity,  and  most  of  whom 
were  prosumi)tivf'ly  innocent  of  the  vi- 
rus of  pauperism  though  susceptible 
and  in  highly  receptive  states,  were  one 
and  all  detained  in  intimate  association 
with  the  chronic  cases  of  the  disease, 
in  the  common  wards  of  the  county 
houses,  until  they  could  be  placed  by 
the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor 
in  private  families.  While  the  net  re- 
sults of  the  law  have  been  good,  the 
statistics  gathered  and  compiled  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  show  that  its 
operation  has  been  attended  with  inci- 
dental evils.  T})e  indicntions  from 
these  statistics  are  that  some  asijliims  are 
taking  on  the  character  of  jyerraanenl 
homes  at  jxiblic  e.rpoise,  though  they 
should  be  regarded  as  domiciliary  for 
only  transitional  and  provisional  pur- 
poses, until  their  beneficiaries  can  be 
placed  in  good  families.  One  evil  is  that 
Avhile  the  institutions  are  thus  enlarged 
and  extended,  they  impose  burdens  on 
the  taxpayers  for  maintenance  of  their 
wards,  without  commensui-ate  benefits, 
but  in  many  cases  with  positive  in- 
jury. Children  who  are  detained  too 
long  in  as^'lums  tend  to  become  insti- 
tutionized,  and  unfitted  to  correspond 
with  a  free  environment  on  their  final 
discharge.  The  close  corporations  of 
private  managers  of  these  semi-public 
institutions  sometimes  lose  their  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  ijeojile.  Relief 
would  be  found  in  remedial  legisla- 
tion, jiroAdding  among  other  things  for 
county  or  city  agents,  or  another  paid 
secretary  of  the  State  Board,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the  asy- 
lums exercise  due  diligence  in  placing 
their  wards,  under  proper  conditions, 
in  private  families  of  good  character 
and  circumstances,  in  visiting  them 
statedly,  and  in  securing  legal  commit- 
ments to  the  institutions  and  proper 
indentures  from  them,  thus  protecting 
foster  parents  as  well  as  their  adopted 
children. 

There  is  now  devolved  by  law  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New 
York,  the  function  of  determining  and 
certifying  whether  ajiplications  for  the 
incorporation  of  institutions  and  soci- 
eties haA-ing  the  care  of  children,  shall 
be  granted.     This  power  is  carefully  ex- 
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eirised,  and  decisiouB  are  iiiade  uuder 
it  only  after  full  investigation. 

Notwitlistandinjj^  the  safej^uards  and 
precautions  vouchsafed  by  tlie  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  all  that  are 
possible  under  existinj^  laws,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  children  are  not 
infrei[uently  committed  to  juvenile  re- 
fornuitories,  includin<j^  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  and  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  frivolous  or  false  complaints 
of  parents,  in  order  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  maintenance  and  education  to 
the  State,  county,  or  city.  The  remedy 
should  be  found  in  new  legislation,  re- 
quiring corroboratory  proofs  on  all 
complaints  by  parents  or  guardians  or 
relations,  and  assessing  upon  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  support  of  the 
children  in  the  home,  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  the  institution. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  some  of  these  reformatories,  during 
the  last  decade,  furnishes  great  tempta- 
tion for  unwise  if  not  fraudulent  com- 
mitments to  them.  In  the  matter  of 
technologic  instruction  alone,  the  State 
Industrial  School  of  New  York  offers 
great  inducements  ;  as  among  the  semi- 
public  institiitions  of  this  sort  in  the 
same  State  the  Catholic  Protectory  has, 
for  the  last  decade,  been  in  advance  in 
the  teaching  of  trades.  That  these  juve- 
nile institutions  and  the  reformatories 
for  adults  do  accomplish  reformations 
in  vastly  greater  proportions  than  could 
be  effected  in  the  same  classes  by  the 
old  time  confinement  and  discipline  in 
State  prisons,  county  and  city  peniten- 
tiaries, and  jails,  is  a  conclusion  of  fact 
from  experience  in  the  State  of  New 
York  (whateter  it  may  be  in  Massachu- 
setts or  elsewhere),  respecting  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  among 
persons  acquainted  Avith  the  subject. 

The  work  of  reformatories  must  be 
inadequate,  unless  the  preventive  work 
of  such  associations  as  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the  re- 
storative work  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  shall  sustain  and  sup- 
plement it. 

The  preventive  measures  respecting 
prisoners    have    an    intimate   relation 


with  those  regarding  paupers.  Any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  recidivous 
criminals  or  misdemeanants  diminishes 
the  numl)er  of  paupers  manifoldly  ;  for 
habitual  offenders,  in  their  intervals  be- 
tween prison  terms,  beget  and  educate 
races  of  variously  demoralized  and 
imuperized  types  of  human  l)eings;  and 
criminals  and  paupers  succeed  each 
other,  as  has  been  familiarly  illustrated 
in  the  annals  of  "The  Jukes"  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  more  re- 
cent history  of  the  "Tribe  of  Ishmael," 
by  Rev.  Oscar  McCulloch,  the  late 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties to  Indiana.  The  present  practice 
under  the  laws  is  to  sentence  disturb- 
ers of  the  i^eace,  on  conviction  of  pub- 
lic drunkenness,  debauchery,  or  disor- 
der, to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  ten 
days  or  ujjward,  just  sufficient  to  jier- 
mit,  not  reformation  of  moral  character, 
but  recuperation  of  vitality  and  accu- 
mulation of  physical  energy  for  renewed 
dissipation  and  disturbance,  with  repe- 
titions of  transgression  and  punishment 
indefinitely  continued,  perhaps  scores 
of  times  in  one  life. 

Civil  intervention,  to  be  beneficent  to 
such  transgressors,  or  to  society  whose 
laws  they  violate,  should  be  prolonged 
and  uninterrupted,  until  there  is  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  reformation. 

This  conclusion  in  favor  of  indetei'- 
minate  sentences  without  maximum 
limits,  api:)lies  to  delinquent  or  de- 
praved pai;j)ers,  who  now  come  and  go 
to  and  from  the  public  houses  of  coun- 
ties and  cities,  with  the  primary  effect 
of  prolonging  their  own  e^il  courses, 
and  with  the  secondary  consequence  of 
continuing  their  kind  by  generation  or 
succession.  For,  waiving  the  philo- 
sophical exjilanation  of  social  environ- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theory 
of  natural  inheritance  on  the  other,  we 
know  as  matters  of  fact  that  often,  in 
almost  unbroken  and  indefinite  lines, 
criminals  and  paupers  succeed  each 
other,  uuder  the  intermittent  treat- 
ment of  civil  governments,  where,  if 
either  removed  from  society  or  left  to 
nature,  they  would  soon  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  question  of  heredity  (though 
eliminated   from   the   problem    of   the 
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treatment  of  adult  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  delinquent  and  dependent 
classes,  the  solution  of  which  is  on  any 
hj-pothesis  in  their  detention  from  their 
kind)  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of  when 
we  come  to  their  oflspriuCT,  to  detain 
whom  indefinitely  in  either  prisons  or 
asylums  would  be  inhuman  and  unjust. 
The  great  work  done  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York,  in  placing 
their  wards  in  good  homes  in  Western 
States,  represents  on  a  grand  scale  of 
conception  and  execution  the  proper 
treatment  which  is  at  once  jjopular  and 
philosophic.  But  the  question  has 
often  returned  to  thoughtful  minds, 
What  has  become  of  the  taint  or  ten- 
dency in  the  blood  of  these  children  to 
evil,  if  any,  when  mixed  in  the  veins 
of  descendants  in  the  Western  States, 
where  they  have  been  adopted  into 
pure  families  and  developed  vmder  a 
jnire  atmosphere,  and  finally  have  inter- 
married with  other  stocks  ? 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  C.  Loring 
Brace,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  says 
in  substance  that  of  the  84,000  children 
which  this  agency  has  placed  in  homes, 
not  more  than  two  per  cent,  have  turned 
out  badly  ;  and  that  the  failures  were 
among  the  older  children,  and  were 
due  to  evil  associations  long  continued 
rather  than  to  inheritance. 

Happily  there  is  no  real  contention, 
at  the  present  time,  between  science  and 
the  experience  gained  by  j^hilauthro- 
pists.  The  last  word  of  scientists  is  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  these 
practical  specialists.  The  theory  of 
heredity  now  held  by  Wallace,  who 
shares  with  Darwin  the  credit  of  the 
Ini^othesis  of  natural  selection,  and  by 
Weismann  and  the  most  eminent  au- 
thorities, is  that  acquired  characteris- 
tics of  the  parent  do  not  pass  to  the 
child  by  inheritance.  The  truth  stated 
would  seem  to  admit  a  tendency  of  all 
traits  of  progenitors  to  pass,  which  in 
the  case  of  qualities  that  are  the  results 
of  protracted  accumiilations  of  experi- 
ence, continued  in  long  lines  of  succes- 
sive generations,  will  be  transmitted, 
\mless  overcome  by  euAironmeut ;  but 
■which  in  the  case  of  qualities  that  were 
acquired  by  the  immediate  ancestors, 
will  not  be  propagated  with  any  effectual 
or  appreciable  force  if  opposed  by  out- 


side influences.  Hence  a  foster  parent 
woiald  assume  less  risk  of  blood  in  suc- 
coi'ing  the  offspring  of  delinquent,  dis- 
eased, or  dependent  parents  whose  re- 
mote lineage  is  good,  than  in  adopting 
the  children  whose  father  and  mother 
are  both  worthy  in  their  own  personal 
character,  but  one  if  not  both  of  whom 
come  of  general  stock  which  was  bad. 
These  conclusions  make  the  matter  so 
mixed  as  to  remove  it  from  jjractical 
consideration. 

In  this  light  we  can  appreciate  the 
work  done  by  the  Children's  .t\id  Society 
of  New  York,  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  proportions,  but  in  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  its  beneficence.  This  so- 
ciety, during  the  fiscal  year  1891-92,  had 
charge  of  3G,I^G3  children,  of  Avhom  it 
taught  and  partly  clothed  and  fed  10.- 
464:  in  its  twenty-two  industrial  schools 
and  nine  night  schools,  and  sent  2,851 
to  homes,  mainly  in  the  West.  It  is  an 
approved  agency  for  bringing  to  bear 
the  influences  of  environment  and  edu- 
cation upon  character  and  destiny  at 
formative  periods  of  growth. 

No  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
liquor  saloons  is  needed.  The  moral 
and  religious  people  of  the  State  know 
perfectly  weU.  that  these  saloons  are  the 
centres  Avlicre  political  corruption  finds 
its  points  of  application,  and  whence 
flow  vinceasing  currents  creating  most 
of  the  pauperism  and  public  vice  which 
infest  the  body  politic.  And  the  same 
respectable  and  dominant  classes  know 
as  well  that,  without  imposing  prohibi- 
tory laws  upon  unwilling  minorities, 
or  unduly  interfering  with  personal  lib- 
erty, it  is  in  their  power  to  abate  these 
public  nuisances,  A  mighty  crusade 
in  this  direction  might  be  led  by  some 
agency  such  as  the  Church  Temper- 
ance Society. 

Tlxe  conclusion  of  the  lohole  matter  ix, 
that  ivhafever  jyrotecfs  the  poor  from 
jjaiqyerism,  also  2)rotects  the  2)roducer 
from  poverti/,  and  vice  versa.  There- 
fore the  State,  ifjnstifed  in  interfering 
for  the  good  of  any  one  of  these  three 
classes,  mag  jnstlg  intervene  at  either 
end  of  the  series. 

The  Factory  law,  regulating  the 
sanitary  and  moral  conditions  of  labor, 
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of  adult  as  well  as  juvenile  operatives 
congregated  in  masses,  where  the  units 
have  no  sejmrate  control,  and  the  j^rin- 
ciple  of  certain  proposed  legislation 
correcting  the  evils  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  sweating  system,"  come  -nithin 
the  legitimate  scope  of  governmental  au- 
thority. In  the  same  sphere  are  many 
of  the  remedies  proposed  by  reforms 
for  improving  the  tenements  of  the 
working-classes  in  large  cities,  and  for 
promoting  the  jjublic  health.  To  the 
objection  that  such  civil  laws  interfere 
with  tlu!  natural  laws  of  trade,  the  an- 
swer is  that,  not  only  in  society,  but  in 
all  departments  of  nature,  higher  forces 
constantly  intei-vene  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tion of  lower  forces,  and  so  interfere, 
not  in  violation,  but  in  pursuance,  of 
the  laws  of  the  mental  and  the  physical 
worlds.  The  advocates  of  extreme  in- 
dividualism, excluding  the  intei"vention 
of  the  State  in  matters  of  trade  or  in- 
dustry, as  also  in  matters  of  relief  or 
chai'ity,  are  inconsistent  when  they  be- 
long, as  most  of  them  do,  to  the  class 
of  thinkers  who  hold  to  the  theoiy  of 
society,  not  as  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, but  as  an  organism.  The  rea- 
sonable reconciliation  of  ojDposing  theo- 
ries seems  to  be  that  paternalism  in 
the  State  shall  govern,  wherever  the 
individual  cannot  properly  control  the 
conditions  for  his  own  protection,  as 
in  factory  laws  and  charity  laws  ;  but 
that  in  all  other  respects  iudividuaHsm 
shovdd  reign,  leaving  each  person  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  as  essential  discipline 
for  his  own  well-being,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  welfare  of  society. 

One  objection,  which  is  more  specific 
and  specious,  opposes  all  interference 
by  society  in  public  relief  or  private 
charity,  for  the  reason  that  the  delin- 
([uent  and  dependent  classes  should  as 
individuals  be  left  to  suffer,  in  order 
that  the  beneficent  processes  of  nature, 
providing  for  the  death  and  disappeai*- 
ance  of  their  species,  may  not  be  de- 
feated or  delayed.  This  position  is  ab- 
horrent to  moral  sentiment.  It  is  also 
unsound  in  its  philosophy,  seeming  to 
ignore  that  Mr.  Darmn's  law  of  "  nat- 


ural selection,"  as  well  as  Mr.  Spencer's 
law  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest, " 
which  it  cites,  do  in  their  full  scojie  in- 
clude society  as  symbolized  under  the 
figures  of  "  the  social  organism "  and 
"  the  body  politic,"  in  whicli  is  resident 
a  moral  force  in  correspondence  with 
the  environment  of  moral  law.  Hu- 
manity is  superior  to  political  economy 
or  bi()k)gy,  and  must  leave  the  com- 
numity  which  denies  it  to  moral  dis- 
integration and  dissolution,  until,  by 
reverse  processes  of  selection,  whi<-h 
sometimes  occur  in  both  the  higher  and 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  it  shall  become 
unfit  to  sumve. 

The  policy  which  has  obtained  of 
dispensing  public  charities  as  well  as 
civil  penalties  so  as  to  injure  rather 
than  benefit  their  objects  and  society, 
is  an  excuse  though  not  a  justification 
for  such  opposition  to  humanity. 

The  simple  tinith,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
that  the  habitual  and  hardened  pauper, 
as  well  as  the  congenital  or  confirmed 
criminal,  should  be  restrained  in  his 
tendency  to  evil,  and  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  constrained  to  labor  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  family,  if 
any,  dependent  on  him ;  and  indefi- 
nitely continued  in  such  discipline,  Avith 
all  needful  instruction,  recreation,  and 
influence  to  I'ecovery,  under  indeter- 
minate sentence  of  confinement ;  and 
thus  sequestered  from  society  until  he 
reforms  or  dies.  This  is  the  law  for 
remedial,  not  retributive,  and  prevent- 
ive, not  j^unitive,  relief  ;  and  is  thus 
the  law  of  kindness  to  the  criminous  or 
unworthy  delinquents  or  dependents, 
and  of  safety  to  the  virtuous  workers 
and  the  honest  poor,  and  therefore  of 
justice.  Such  equity,  rather  than 
mere  mercy,  is  the  best  expression  of 
charity  in  public  relations,  and  the 
title  reconciliation  of  the  scientific  as 
well  as  the  economical  objections  to 
tlie  intervention  of  the  State  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.  Such  relief  would 
be  within  the  practical  reach,  as  well  as 
the  political  right,  of  the  State  to-day, 
Avere  the  public  conscience  properly  in- 
formed of  the  facts  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism. 


It  is  rumored  that  ammonia,  lias  been 
trciued  to  haul  street-cars,  and  promises  to 
prove  strong,  docile,  and  clieap,  not  afraid 
of  the  cars,  and  able  to  run  up  hill  without 
getting  out  of  breath.  Even  in  a  decade 
so  prolific  of  tractoriau  movements  as  the 
present  one,  this  is  a  development  that  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  I  suppose  it  is  an- 
other bit  of  Yankee  enterprise. 

The  Yankee's  antipathy  to  work  has  nev- 
er yet  been  adequately  appreciated.  He  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  insurrection  against 
the  primal  curse.  He  feels  that  he  was 
born  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  whittle  in  the 
sunshine,  and  he  is  against  every  apparent 
necessity  that  would  compel  him  to  forego 
the  serene  pleasures  of  a  purely  contem- 
plative existence.  He  recognizes,  to  be 
sure,  that  work  has  got  to  be  done.  No- 
one  has  a  more  vivid  realization  of  that. 
But  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  get- 
ting things  done  does  not  impel  him  to 
take  his  coat  off  and  do  them,  so  miich  as 
to  contrive  some  way  of  accomplishing  ends 
without  working.  The  crudest,  simplest 
way  of  doing  that  is  to  get  rich  enough  to 
hire  labor.  Accordingly  the  Yankee  does 
try  to  get  rich,  and  does  not  tiy  in  vain. 
It  is  not  that  he  loves  money  so  much,  and 
desires  to  possess  it,  as  that  he  loves  labor 
so  little. 

But  to  get  rich  is  only  an  indirect  way 
of  beating  the  tyrant.  The  Y'ankee  would 
rather  abolish  work  than  elude  it.  If  he 
can  get  it  done  without  human  intervention 
at  all,  he  likes  that  best ;  and  if  he  cannot 
Tvholly  eliminate  human  intervention,  he 
VoT,.  XIV.— 13 


wants  to  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  possible 
limit.  When  he  gets  matters  fixed  so  that 
the  work  is  done  with  very  little  intermed- 
dling, he  is  willing  to  sit  by  and  supervise 
the  process.  He  will  pull  a  lever  and  turn 
a  cock  now  and  then  without  much  com- 
plaint, if  so  be  that  he  can  ruminate  and 
whittle  between  times.  It  is  not  that  he 
is  lazy.  His  name  is  a  synonyme  for  ener- 
gy and  perseverance.  But  to  make  things 
work  together  for  the  automatic  accom- 
plishment of  labor,  and  to  sit  by  and  see 
that  they  work  right — that  is  the  Y'ankee 
idea  of  the  mission  of  man. 

It  is  the  right  idea  ;  perhaps  even  the 
highest  idea  that  there  is  on  the  subject. 
Omnipotence,  according  to  the  reverent 
conception  of  some  of  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, is  not  so  much  the  ability  to  do  all 
things,  as  to  compel  a  spontaneous  per- 
formance of  allotted  duties  by  all  creation. 
So  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  it  is  not  the 
Yankee's  perversity  but  the  divine  spark  in 
him  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  desire  to 
make  nature  toil  while  he  looks  on.  Of 
the  propensity  toward  contemplation  he 
has  no  monopoly.  The  seers  of  all  times 
have  shared  that.  It  has  peoialed  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  and  enthusiastic 
Buddhists  have  been  used  these  many  cen- 
turies to  give  up  all  their  time  to  it.  But 
it  is  the  distinction  of  the  Yankee,  admir- 
ably illustrated  in  the  case  of  Lincoln,  to 
combine  the  contemplative  disposition  with 
an  acute  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  affairs.  He  insists  upon 
having  time  to  think,  but  he  also  insists 
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that  the  work  shall  go  on  while  he  is  think- 
ing. It  would  not  suit  him  merely  to  sit 
under  a  bo-tree  and  concentrate  his  mind 
on  his  own  corporeal  centre,  nor  yet  to  veg- 
etate in  a  monastery.  That  would  seem  to 
him  an  evasion  of  responsibility.  What  he 
does  do  is  to  build  a  machine  that  will  do 
bis  work  while  he  sits  by  and  watches  it. 


A  VERY  remarkable  exhibition  was  that 
lately  held  in  a  Boston  studio,  the  result  of 
Dr.  Sargent's  labors  in  measuring  the  bod- 
ies of  over  two  thousand  Harvard  students. 
It  consisted,  besides  his  measurement- 
charts,  of  two  nude  clay  figures ;  the  one 
representing  the  average  or  "  composite  " 
of  more  than  five  thousand  Harvard  men  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one ;  the  other  the  cor- 
responding composite  of  the  same  number 
of  girl  students  of  divers  colleges,  meas- 
ured at  the  same  age.  Here,  indeed,  in 
this  show  year,  we  have  the  fine  flower  of 
our  three  hundred  yearS  ex2:)eriment  at  life 
in  the  Western  Hemisi^here  reduced  to  a 
picture  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

But  he  will  not  run.  Bather  will  he  or 
she  linger  to  examine  if  not  admire.  Still 
more  she ;  for  reluctant  gallantry  gives  place 
to  veracity,  and  one  admits  that  the  young 
man  is  the  finer  figure  of  the  two.  Stand- 
ing squarely,  clean-limbed,  strong-necked, 
he  looks  rather  like  a  runner  than  a  rower  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  sordid,  nothing  warped, 
nothing  to  indicate  the  deterioration  of  a 
civilization  of  too  many  u'lieels,  the  stunt- 
ing, or  the  abnormal  one-sided  development, 
of  the  factory  or  of  city  life.  The  pose,  of 
course,  must  be  the  sculptor's,  but  the 
measures  show  :  height,  five  feet  eight ; 
weight,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (the 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
as  we  clothe  ourselves)  ;  chest,  thirty-four, 
to  thirty-seven  inflated.  Lung  power  is 
there  and  heart ;  strength  enough  to  hold 
his  own  in  life,  and  withal  a  certain  refine- 
ment, a  curious  grace  of  mould,  which  our 
fathers  would  have  called  aristocratic  and 
■we  would  term,  as  even  our  age  may  permit 
us,  finely  bred.  This  one  might  look  for  in 
the  type  of  student  of  our  better  colleges ; 
but  it  is  reassuring,  where  we  need  more 
assurance,  to  find  that  both  in  height  and 
weight  and  strength  as  well,  this  statue  far 
exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  nation, 
even  England. 


When  we  come  to  the  woman,  we  must — 
ylissous  tin  pen.  A  prominent  artist  looked 
her  over  from  a  professional  point  of  view 
and  refused  to  accept  the  statue  as  the  ulti- 
mate model.  Of  course,  said  her  creator; 
for  that  you  would  in  fairness  select  a  fig- 
ure on  the  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  line, 
not  this,  which  meets  exactly  fifty  jier  cent. 
of  them  all,  and  is  half  way  from  the  best  to 
the  worst ;  or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  is 
only  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
He  then  naively  explained  her  inferiority  to 
the  boy  on  a  ground  one  hardly  dare  whis- 
per— namely,  that  women  students  in  col- 
leges came  from  a  class  not  equal,  socially 
or  intellectually,  to  that  which  universally 
sends  its  boys.  Brutally  to  set  forth  the 
facts,  the  figi;re  has  more  fragility  without 
a  corresponding  gain  in  grace  ;  the  lower 
half  is  better  than  the  uj^per ;  it  is  not  (hat 
tight  lacing  has  left  evident  traces  (the 
waist  is  over  twenty-four)  but  the  inward 
curve  of  the  back,  the  thinness  of  the  body, 
lack  strength  and  erectuess  of  pose.  At 
this  point  one  hurriedly  resorts  to  figures  : 
the  height  is  five  feet  three,  the  weight  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  the  chest  measure- 
ment but  thirty,  and  the  feet  (the  figure 
will  be  seen  at  Chicago)  ten  inches  long. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  figures  are  not  ideals, 
neither  are  they  so  realistic  as  to  be  re- 
l>ulsive.  And  here  we  again  discover  this 
truth :  there  is  a  certain  ideality  in  the 
average.  Take  an  average  vast  enough, 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  Nature,  and 
you  already  approach  an  ideal.  Left  to  her- 
self, she  works,  strongly  and  steadily,  for 
life ;  for  all  that  is  normal,  sane,  good ; 
good  in  the  true,  not  monkish  way.  And  if 
these  figures  have  not  the  last  touch  of  per- 
fection, beauty — which  Goethe  tells  us  only 
covered  all  creation  on  the  first  created  day 
— if  not  Hebes  nor  Hermes,  neither  would 
they  suit  as  studies  for  the  modernest  of 
immodest  realism,  or  the  working-models  of 
Zola's  ' '  L'  (Euvre."  Even  d  la  fin  des  fins  de 
siecle,  this  hope  we  gather  from  these  i)las- 
tic  projections  of  our  new  world  life  ;  Nat- 
ure still  is  weaving  well  the  garment  we 
see  her  by,  and  we  are  learning  in  this  new 
land  to  follow  her  teaching  more  each  day. 


What  a  strange  and  subtle  charm  we  all 
find  in  the  favorite  books  of  our  favorite 
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authors!  There  is  Chapman's  "Homer," 
for  instance — one  of  the  few  translations 
which  have  the  value  of  original  work — 
made  dearer  to  us  and  to  those  who  come 
after  us  forever  by  a  word  of  Keats.  And 
John  Florio's  "  Montaigne  " — of  all  transla- 
tions in  the  world,  except  the  English  Bible, 
perhaps,  the  greatest — immortal,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  belonged  to  Shake- 
speare. I  like  to  take  tiiat  book  down  in  the 
dead  of  uiglit,  when  the  turmoil  of  the  day 
is  done,  and  the  noisy  street  is  so  still  that 
a  solitary  footfall  resounds  in  it ;  and  I 
never  turn  the  familiar  pages  of  my  late 
rejirint  without  a  feeling  of  peculiar  rever- 
ence, as  if  Shakespeare's  own  copy,  strayed 
or  stolen  from  the  British  Museum,  had 
fallen  by  some  happy  chance  into  my  hands. 
These  were  the  very  words  he  read  and  pon- 
dered over  in  a  quiet  hour  like  this.  Into 
what  glorious  English  the  wise  thoughts  of 
the  French  scholar  and  gentleman  were 
turned  for  Shakespeare's  reading  !  Here, 
surely,  he  caught  a  suggestion  ;  there  an- 
other. That  line  is  like  him — yet  how  un- 
like !  To  look  up  the  scene  of  which  it  re- 
minds lis  is  only  to  mai-vel  again  at  the 
originality  of  the  master,  who  incorporated 
nothing,  copied  nothing.  This  book  was 
no  more  to  him  than  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 

But  that  it  was,  unquestionably.  I  have 
lingered  long,  to-night,  over  the  two  chap- 
ters on  Life  and  Death,  merely  because  of 
a  conviction,  growing  at  last  into  a  cer- 
tainty, that  Shakespeare  has  been  before 
me  here  on  every  page.  This  is  prose,  not 
verse  ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  mind  is  like 
tliat  ujjon  the  ear  of  a  distant  echo  in  which 
we  may  distinguish  the  sound,  though  not 
the  words.     For  example  : 

"  Our  religion  hath  hati  no  surer  humane 
foundation  than  the  contempt  of  life.  Dis- 
course of  reason  doth  not  only  call  and  sum- 
mon us  unto  it.  For  why  should  we  feare 
to  lose  a  thing,  which  being  lost,  cannot 
be  moaned?  but  also  since  we  are  threat- 
ened by  so  many  kinds  of  death,  there  is  no 
more  inconvenience  to  feare  them  all,  than 
to  endure  one :  .  .  .  Long  life  or 
short  life  is  made  all  one  by  death.  For 
long  or  short  is  not  in  things  that  are  no 
more." 

So  speaks  the  essayist  through  the  mouth 
of  his  translator.      And  in  '"Measure  for 


Measirre,"   when   the    Duke  discourses    to 
Clandio  upon  the  same  theme,  he  says  : 

"  Reason  thus  with  life  : — 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  art. 
(Senile  to  all  the  skyey  inlluences,) 
Tliut  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keepst, 
Hourly  afllict :    .     .    .     What's  yet  in  tiiis. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  in- 
stance, but  it  is  only  one  of  many.  The 
whole  niueteonth  chapter  of  the  Floi-io  is 
shot  through  and  through  with  such  sug- 
gestive sentences.  And  a  little  farther  on 
in  it  occurs  what  seems  to  be  the  germ  of 
that  passage  in  "As  You  Like  It "  which 
every  schoolboy  knows  by  heart  : 

"  And  if  the  worst  happen,  the  distribu- 
tion and  varietie  of  all  the  acts  of  my  com- 
edie  is  performed  in  one  yeare.  If  you 
have  observed  the  course  of  my  four  sea- 
sons ;  they  containe  the  infancie,  the  youth, 
the  viriltie  and  the  old  age  of  the  world. 
He  hath  plaied  his  part." 

It  is  as  if  the  melancholy  Jaques  himself 
were  speaking  ! 

A  high  Shakespearean  authority,  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips,  a  iiropos  of  a  single 
word  in  North's  "Plutarch,"  once  called 
attention  to  the  curious  way  in  which  facts 
of  critical  importance  may  lie  imnoticed  for 
centuries  in  well-known  books  which  are 
easily  accessible.  The  fact  of  Shakespeare's 
fondness  for  Montaigne  is  old  as  the  ages, 
and  this  same  parallel  of  mine  may  have 
been  drawn  many  times  already,  for  aught 
I  know.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
have  observed  the  full  extent  of  his  debt  to 
the  pedant  and  schoolmaster,  John  Florio, 
whom  it  pleased  him  to  impale  as  Holo- 
fernei^  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  years  be- 
fore the  translation  of  Montaigne  was  pub- 
lished. Every  man  for  himself  in  this 
world,  so  far  as  study  goes  ;  and,  for  the 
student,  what  new  delights,  what  joys  of 
discovery,  may  still  lurk,  undreamed  of,  in 
the  book  that  once  was  Shakespeare's  ! 


A  GONTKiBUTOR  to  a  contemjjoraiy  maga- 
zine has  been  complaining  that  "  society 
has  put  maternity  out  of  fashion,"  but 
"considering  the  average  society  woman" 
she  is  not  sorry,  for  she  thinks  no  children 
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are  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  have 
the  fortuue  to  have  "average  society  wom- 
en" for  their  mothers.  She  goes  on  to 
demonstrate  that  ' '  society  women "  turn 
the  care  of  their  young  children  over  to 
nurses,  at  sixteen  dollars  a  mouth,  and  that 
all  nurses  are  cruel  and  neglectful  of  their 
duties. 

It  is  not  time  that  "  society "  has  put 
maternity  out  of  fashion,  though  it  may  be 
admitted  that  social  activity  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  rearing  of  very  large  families. 
People  who  marry  and  have  no  children 
are  unlucky,  and  usually  so  regard  them- 
selves, whether  they  are  ' '  society  people  "  or 
not.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
if  such  people  are  poor  their  childlessness 
is  assumed  to  be  their  mi.sfortune,  and  if 
they  are  well-to-do  and  socially  active  it  is 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  almost  all  women  who  are  wives 
wish  to  be  mothers  also,  though  it  is  time 
that  if  they  like  to  go  about  and  associate 
more  or  less  frivolously  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  are  very  liable  to  believe 
that  the  possession  of  three  or  four  children 
makes  them  just  as  happy  as  if  they  had  a 
dozen . 

That  the  average  ' '  society  "  woman  neg- 
lects her  babies  and  lets  them  suffer  for 
lack  of  maternal  care,  is  something  which 
Mrs.  Barr  may  believe,  but  which  does  not 
tally  with  the  experience  of  most  observers. 
There  are  mothers  and  mothers.  Some  of 
them  know  something  and  some  know  less. 
Some  are  fribbles  and  some  are  shrews. 
Some  live  in  the  slums  and  get  tipsy  on 


stale  beer  and  set  the  baby  on  the  stove,  or 
tie  it  in  bed  and  leave  it.  Some  live  in 
luxury  and  spend  their  time  flirting  with 
other  women's  husbands,  while  their  chil- 
di-en  fall  to  the  care  of  nurses  for  better 
or  woi-se.  But  bad  women  of  that  sort  are 
not  very  common.  The  average  American 
mother,  in  society  or  out,  is  a  good  mother. 
Often  she  lacks  knowledge,  but  she  seldom 
lacks  zeal.  She  is  not  apt  to  get  tipsy  and 
set  the  baby  on  the  stove ;  nor  yet  to  neg- 
lect it,  as  Mrs.  Barr  suggests,  for  the  sake 
of  "gyrating  in  a  ball-room,  or  po.sing  at 
the  opera  and  having  a  perfectly  lovely 
time."  Small  children  are  in  bed  and 
asleep  when  balls  and  ojDeras  are  doing. 

There  are  sixteen  available  hours  every 
day  in  which  by  good  management  a  com- 
petent woman,  who  can  command  compe- 
tent service,  can  do  several  things  and  make 
thorough  jobs  of  them  all.  A  "  society 
woman"  may  spend  eight  hours  daily  in 
intimate  association  with  her  children,  and 
still  have  eight  hours  in  which  to  "  gyrate 
and  pose,"  to  dine  and  to  pay  visits,  and 
even  at  a  pinch  to  take  a  hand  in  more 
than  one  good  work.  If  the  American 
mother  has  a  fault  it  is  that  she  obliterates 
herself  for  her  childi-en.  If  she  does  not 
imb  herself  entirely  out  of  polite  existence 
for  her  children's  .sake,  it  is  so  much  the 
better  for  her  and  for  them  too.  The 
woman  who  brings  children  into  the  world 
and  doesn't  manage  to  stay  in  it  herself, 
only  half  does  her  duty.  If  she  has  health 
and  knowledge  and  money  enough  she  can 
do  it  all. 
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lULIA,  bent  over  her  ma- 
chine, pulled  the  threads 
with  flying  lingers.  Out- 
side the  sun  beat  straight 
down  on  the  stone  steps 
and  the  stones  of  the  little 
court  in  \Yhich  the  steep 
road  ended.  "  Sole  di  Mag- 
gio"  munnured  the  peas- 
ants going  up  and  do\m  the 
hill,  in  the  same  tone  of  warning  with 
which  they  had  said  "  Sole  d'  Aprile  "  a 
month  before,  and  would  say  "  Sole  di 
Jugn  io  "  a  month  later. 

It  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  Giulia  had  long  ago  eat- 
en her  wedge  of  black  bread  which  As- 
sunta  cut  from  the  huge  loaf  for  all  of 
them — 'Tonio,  Delia,  Gemma,  and  her- 
self— and  ever  since  her  fingers  had 
flown  without  pausing.  She  had  not 
stopped  to  look  up  when  Gemma, 
coughing  and  shivering  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, passed  her  on  her  way  to  the 
fahbrica  ;  nor,  when  'Tonio,  bent  dou- 
ble with  rheumatism,  limped  painfully 
down  the  hill.  The  little  household 
worked  alwats,  but  nowadays  Giulia 
was  the  most  industrious  of  them  all, 
and  had  her  frame  drawn  to  the  doorway 
to  catch  the  light  and  busily  clicking 
before  even  f)elia  sat  down  to  the  pile 
of  straw  which  daily  she  converted  into 
fans.  Poor  stupid  Delia,  who  had  had 
"  fear  of  a  dog  "  once  in  her  youth,  and 
fallen,  and  now  was  only  good  to  be  the 
household  drudge  and   make   fans    all 


day  long  and  every  day.  Her  highest 
ambition  was  to  make  tAventy  fans 
daily ;  those  large,  round  fans,  which 
shut  between  two  slender  sticks,  and 
have  a  rosette  on  either  side.  Some- 
times she  made  only  fifteen,  but  these 
were  bad  days. 

Giulia  wove  the  braided  patterns  for 
straw-hats,  and  Gemma  at  tlie  factory 
made  baskets,  which  the  fine  ladies  who 
came  up  to  Fiesole  from  Florence  car- 
ried away  on  their  arms.  The  father, 
'Tonio,  worked  at  carpentering,  but  he 
had  been  so  long  ill  with  rheumatism 
that  he  worked  less,  and  never  had  there 
been  so  hard  a  Avinter,  and  never  so  lit- 
tle money  as  jiast  noAv  when  there  was 
such  special  need  of  it. 

So  Giulia's  fingers  flew,  and  she  sat 
patiently  all  day  at  her  frame.  Delia 
no  longer  had  to  find  fault  with  her 
AvavAvardness,  or  scold  her  for  running 
out  into  the  bright  sunshine  the  mo- 
ment lier  back  Avas  turned,  to  jump 
about  AA-ith  Fufii  from  sheer  gayety. 
Futfi  disconsolately  lay  at  her  feet,  or 
jumped  by  himself  ;  for  Avas  she  not 
about  to  "finish  her  thirteenth  year," 
as  they  say  in  Tuscany,  Avheu  they  mean 
one  will  be  fourteen  years  old  — and 
was  she  not  to  take  her  First  Commun- 
ion in  three  Aveeks  in  the  cathedral,  to- 
gether with  eleven  other  girls  and  six- 
teen boys  ?  Assuredly  ;  and  there  was 
crying  need  of  Avhole  francs  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  dress  and  veil,  Avith- 
out  Avhich  she  Avould  never  feel  that  she 
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had  properly  been  couHnnecl  at  all. 
For  there  are  two  in(lis])en.sable,  iiiex- 
t)ral)le  needs  in  a  Tuscan  maiden's  life 
— a  white  f^own  and  veil  for  the  prima 
(■ommnnioin'  and  a  black  j^own  for  niar- 
riaofe.  Everybody  doesn't  marry,  but 
everybody — at  least,  if  he  be  not  an 
actual  heathen — is  confirmed  at  some 
time. 

But  when  one  has  so   much  work  to 


'Tonio. 

live,  there  is  so  little,  little,  to  buy 
white  gowns  and  veils  with.  The  whole 
family  had  worked  and  planned  willing- 
ly all  winter  that  the  hamhina  might 
not  be  disappointed,  but  the  hamhina 
herself  must  do  her  share. 

Presently  the  mother  came  out,  her 
black  handkerchief  with  green  straw- 
berries stamped  on  it  knotted,  Tus- 
can fashion,  about  her  plain,  homely, 
energetic  face,  a  clean  blue  apron  tied 
about  her  waist,  the  faded  purple  skirt 
showing  below  and  the  dingy  plaid  waist 
above. 


Assunta  was  in  a  hurry,  as  she  always 
was  ;  a  Tuscan  hurry,  which  is  (piite  a 
different  thing  from  a  New  England 
hurry,  and  has  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
aimless  hither-and-thither  running,  and 
rapid  idling  with  one's  neighbor,  com- 
pensated by  more  hasty  rushing  after- 
ward. She  stopped  a  moment,  how- 
ever, on  her  way  for  the  Signorina's 
cream  and  butter,  to  look  at  Giulia's 
braid,  and  caution  Delia  against  cutting 
too  much  bread  for  lunch  —  Assunta 
herself  never  lunched.  She  patted 
Giulia's  shoulder  : 

"Work,  work  always,   hamhina,  and 

w^ho  knows "     She  finished  with  a 

smile  and  a  nod. 

Pretty  Giulia  started  up  and  threw 
her  arms  about  her  mother  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  Mamina !  do  you  think  I  can 
have  the  ribbon  ?  " 

"  AVho  knows,  chi  lo  m  ?  "  replied  As- 
sunta, with  mingled  doubt  and  hope. 
Oh,  how  much  she  had  thought  about 
that  ribbon  herself ! 

"  Chi  lo  sa  ?  "  she  said  again,  hope- 
fully. 

At  that  moment  Tesita  came  by — Te- 
sita,  on  her  way  to  Piazza  San  Domenico 
with  her  blind  and  one  -  armed  father, 
there  to  beg  of  all  the  strangers.  Just 
so  they  went  by  every  day  of  the  year, 
Tesita  a  little  more  ragged  and  dirty 
each  day,  and  every  day  in  the  year 
Assunta  eyed  them  with  the  same  dis- 
favor. Ever}'  day  also  Tesita  and 
Giulia  looked  at  one  another.  Giulia 
had  been  forbidden  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her  former  jjlaymate  since 
Beppe  lost  his  sight  at  the  burning  of 
the  car-factory  and  Tesita  had  become 
a  street-beggar — a  "  niente  di  buona," 
Assunta  said,  with  grieved  indignation. 
She  was  sorry  for  the  povero,  jes  ;  but 
bring  up  a  girl  on  the  streets  ! — why 
didn't  they  teach  her  to  weave  straw 
instead  ?  A  girl  who  lives  on  the  streets 
soon  will  not  work,  and  w'hen  a  girl  will 
not  work,  what  happens?  "Niente  di 
buona — no  good."  She  knew  very  well, 
however,  why  they  didn't  teach  her  to 
make  straw  !  He  who  begs  makes  three 
soldi,  while  he  who  w^orks  makes  one ! 
Assunta  drew  her  lips  together  scorn- 
fully. Some  people  will  do  am^thing 
for  money — yes,  even  sell  their  souls  ! 

So  Giulia  and  Tesita  only  eyed  each 
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other    in    silence    each    day.      To-day 
Giulia  sat  up  straighter. 

"  Wait  until  she  sees  my  white  gown 
and  veil !  "  she  thought,  her  heart  al- 
ready swelling  with  pride. 

Tesita  wrinkled  her  small  nose  scoi'n- 
fully.  As  if  everyone  in  all  Fiesole  had 
not  known  for  weeks  that  Assuuta's 
Giulia  was  to  make  her  first  com- 
munion ! 

"  Huh  I  "  thought  Tesita  in  her  sin- 
ful little  soul,   "she  thinks  she's  very 
big  because  she's  going  to  wear  a  veil  ! 
and  work,   work,  work   all  day  for  it ! 
My  Babbo  could  give  me  two  veils  if  it 
pleased  him.     She  needn't  be  so  proud  ; 
wasn't  my  Babbo  a  Sant'  Apostolo  only 
last  Holy  Thursday  ?  "     A  cloud  passed 
over  her  impudently  gay  small  face  as 
she  said  it.     For  had   not  the   priest 
taken  that  very  proud  occasion,  when 
he  paid  the  five  francs  to 
each  holy  apostle,  to  look 
hard    at    her    (though    she 
made    herself  as   small   as 
never  was,  behind  the  apos- 
tle's robe),  and  to  say  that 
she   was    really    quite    too 
large  to  be  always  on  the 
street,   and  Beppe   should 
begin  to  think  of  sending 
her   for    holy   instruction, 
and  confirming  her  ;  it  was 
ill  for  a  ragazza  to  run  the 
streets    at   her   age.     And 
Beppe,  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  apostolic  dig- 
nity and  the  clean   stock- 
ings and  linen  robe  he  had 
Avorn    for   the    occasion  — 
perhaps  of  the  five  francs 
too — had  talked    seriously 
of  taking  rosy,  blue  -  eyed 
Annina  with  him  in  future. 
Tesita  had  had  all  the  trou- 
ble in  the  world  to  change 
his  mind  ;  she  had  had  to 
remind  him  how  beautiful- 
ly she  talked  to  the  stran- 
gers, and  how  cleverly  she 
arranged  him  on  his  knees 
in    piteous    postures,    for 
Festas,   before  Beppe  had 
relented    and    decided    to 
risk  the  Father's  displeasure  yet  a  little 
longer.     Since  then  Tesita  had  grown 
adroit  in  whisking  Beppe  rovmd  a  cor- 


ner whenever  a  black  gown  came  in 
sight ;  not  a  difficult  task  to  escape  the 
easy-going,  rotund  Father. 

Still,  the  evil  day  loomed  in  the  fut- 
ux'e,  and  darkened  Tesita's  horizon  at 
moments — when  she  saw  Giulia  esjjc- 
cially.  To  leave  off  begging  meant 
work — work,  abhorred  of  Tesita's  very 
soul,  as  only  a  creature  of  her  untram- 
melled life  could  abhor  it.  True,  it 
rained  half  the  year  at  Fiesole,  and 
the  other  half  it  blistered  beneath  the 
sun  ;  and  in  rain  and  sun  alike  the 
wind  blew,  either  whirling  white  dust 
in  clouds,  or  driving  sleet  down  one's 
throat  and  through  one's  clothes  ;  but 
never  mind !  how  far  preferable  one's 
freedom  even  so.  To  sit  on  stone  walls, 
to  curl  up  on  the  pavements  or  in  the 
dust  itself,  and  listen  to  the  cabmen 
and    contadini    swearing    and  talking 


M<k<rr.. 


At  that  moment  Tesita  came  by 


volubly  ;  to  thrust  out  one's  hand  at 
the  Forestiei'i,  and  rehearse  one's  plea  : 
"  Signore,     un    poverino  .'      Signorina, 
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nil  poct'i'o  vt'ccJiiftfo .' "  before  linne 
Ghi^o  or  armless  Ciij^i  could  <iet  in  a 
word — these  were  simple  pleasures,  but 
surtifincr.  Giulia,  with  her  veils  and 
her  white  ljowus  and  her  stiaw-work 
and  her  iiidusti'v,  niiide  the  soul  of  Te- 
sita  sick  !  She  •^ruuted  audibly  as  she 
led  Beppe  by,  and  Assunta  watched  her 
with  that  compression  of  the  lij^s  which 
means  disapproval,  and  said,  as  usual  : 
"  Nienfe  di  buona!"  as  she  hurried 
after  the  Si^norina's  cream. 

The  stones  of  the  road  almost  fitted 
themselves  automatically  to  Assunta's 
feet,  she  had  trodden  them  so  often. 
Twenty-three  years  !  Ever  since  she  and 
'Tonio  went  to  housekeeping  in  that 
house  on  the  utmost  peak  of  Fiesole  ; 
a  peak  which  embraced  in  vision  all  Val 
d'  Arno  and  its  watching  mountains, 
and  which  now  and  then  an  enterpris- 
ing tourist  climbed  to,  for  the  view, 
and  boasted  of  for  weeks  after.  As- 
sunta did  not  boast,  however  many 
times  she  plodded  up  and  down  daily. 
It  had  good  ail",  '' btion  aria,"  she  was 
fond  of  saying,  and  a  "  bella  vista ;  " 
for  Italian  eyes  can  no  more  help  be- 
ing conscious  of  beauty  than  othei*  eyes 
of  bread  and  meat  before  them.  But 
nowadays  Assunta  concerned  herself 
little  with  the  view.  As  she  hastened 
down  the  hill  she  was  bus}^  calculating 
— she  had  been  calculating  for  months 
past. 

"Say  so  many  lire  for  the  waist,  so 
many  more  for  the  skirt ;  say  three  lire 
for  the  making  (the  mrta  said  four,  but 
that  might  be  cut  down  to  three) ;  a 
lii'e  for  buttons  and  the  like  ;  four  lire. 
Then  stockings,  and  boots,  and  the 
veil,  also  ribbon."  The  folds  in  her 
forehead  deepened  at  each  item.  "Also 
i\xe  fornaio  must  be  paid  this  Aveek,  he 
said,  for  his  daughter  too  makes  her 
communion." 

Assunta  sighed  ;  but  for  all  her  sigh- 
ing she  did  not  slacken  her  steps  or 
forget  the  Signorina's  cream  and  but- 
ter. The  milkman's  wafe  poured  out 
the  first  into  a  wee  glass  flask  and 
wrapped  the  second  in  dewy  grape- 
leaves. 

"  They  are  good  and  fresh  ?  "  inci[uired 
Assiinta,  vdth  that  jealousy  she  always 
exhibited  in  her  Signorina's  interest. 

"  If  they  are  fi-esh  !  "  exclaimed  the 


ftpom,  with  reassuring  enthusiasm. 
"  And  how  stands  it  at  your  house, 
Assunta  V  "  she  added,  condescendingly, 

"As  always  ;  thanks." 

"  'Tonio  goes  to  work  ?  " 

"As  he  can." 

"And  the  Gemma?" 

"Also  the  Gemma." 

"And  the  bambina  makes  her  com- 
munion ?  "  said  the  sympathetic  sposa. 

A  smile  of  pride  dawned  on  Assun- 
ta's face. 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  All  !  "  exclaimed  the  spam's  hus- 
band, heartily,  "  that  will  be  a  bella 
ragazza  some  day  !  " 

"  And  a  good  one,"  added  his  wife,  re- 
provingly,     "And  the  gown  and  veil?  " 

Assunta's  face  fell.  "  At  this  hour," 
she  admitted,  reluctantly,  "  the}'  do  not 
find  themselves." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  sjwsa,  sympathet- 
ically, "it  has  been  a  hard  winter. 
Courage — they  will  he  found." 

"  Let  us  hope  so  !  "  responded  Assun- 
ta, fervently,  ap2iro2:)riating  the  cream 
and  butter,  and  departing  with  so  many 
salutations,  and  "  until  we  see  each 
other  again." 

She  continued  down  the  hill,  taking 
that  winding  "Way  which  goes  from 
where  once  loomed  the  mighty  Etrus- 
can citadel,  past  the  gray  walls  of  vil- 
las nodded  over  Avith  pink  roses,  down 
to  the  city,  and  at  every  zigzag  turn 
opens  out  to  show  you  all  Val  d'  Ar- 
no with  Florence  on  its  breast,  lifting 
her  towers  and  sjjires  as  thickly  as 
the  lilies  she  supplanted.  It  is  a  Way 
where  one  may  see  a  ghost  in  every 
tree  and  j)luck  memories  pleuteously 
as  the  roses  on  the  Avails  ;  but  Assunta, 
Fiesolana  born  and  bred,  knew  and 
cared  nothing  for  that.  What  was  it 
to  her  if  the  feet  of  all  the  Etruscan 
Lars,  of  all  the  legions  of  Hannibal 
and  Csesar,  of  eager  Catiline's  follow- 
ers, of  the  entire  riotous  Florentine 
nobility  had  preceded  hers  OA-er  these 
roads  ?  What  should  it  be  to  her  that 
once  a  slender  Mantuan  scholar,  with 
bent  brows  beneath  the  hood,  paced 
here  as  eA-ery  day  of  her  life  she  saw 
the  Frati  doing  ? — or  that  a  gay  idler 
with  the  Decameronian  chaplet  about 
his   head  had    strayed  hither?     Truly, 
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nothiufi^.  She  i)assecl  striii^lit  iimlor 
tlie  shadow  of  Lorenzo's  viUa  and  did 
not  lift  her  eyes. 

"Seven  lire — it  could  scarce  be  less — 
and  boots  and  stockings — to  say  noth- 
in<j:  of  the  ribbon  for  the  garland.     Dio 
will  that  'Tonio  may  keep 
about,  and  Gemma,  it  miyht 
yet  be  possible  then.     And 
who  knows  but  the  Sigiio- 
rina  will  have   errands   iu 
the  city." 

Assunta's  heart  smote 
her  a  little  even  at  the  wish. 
They  were  the  only  things 
she  had  on  her  conscience 
t  o  w  a  r  d  the  Signorina — 
those  trips  to  town.  She 
had  never  been  rightly  able 
to  satisfy  herself  that  when 
the  Siguorina  despatched 
her  in  haste  for  somethinj^, 
she  was  quite  fair  to  the 
Signorina  tp  take  her  tram- 
fare  and  walk  the  six  miles 
to  town  and  back.  And  the 
fact  that  the  Signorina  was 
none  the  wiser  (for  slie 
found  no  fault,  merely 
looked  a  little  impatient 
and  said  "  Va  bene !  "  or 
some  siich  phrase  in  her 
singular  Italian)  only  half 
soothed  her  conscience. 
But,  what  would  vou  ? — 
when  times  are  so  hard,  to 
let  an  honest  soldo  pass 
you  was  little  less  than 
wicked ;  and  the  Virgin 
knew  she  never  took  a  centesimo  from 
the  Signorina  in  all  the  marketing, 
though  the  Signorina  hardly  glanced 
at  the  change  if  she  had  a  pen  in  her 
hand — as  she  usually  did.  Still,  it  was 
with  a  shadow  of  compunction  that 
she  opened  the  gate  of  the  villa  and 
hurried  upstairs. 

The  Signorina  greeted  her  -with  the 
cordialitA^  of  one  who  has  been  impa- 
tientlv   Avaitinar   for   breakfast    a   long 


She  had  been  casting  \\\t  her  ac- 
counts— never  a  good  thing  to  do  be- 
fore breakfast — and  had  decided  that 
beggary  was  near  at  hand.  Not  be- 
ing born  to  it — like  Tesita — the  pros- 
pect depressed  her  spirits.     Editors,  she 


Assunta's  heart  smote  her  a  little  even  at  the  wish. 


concluded,  were  a  worthless  set,  and 
literature  a  profitless  profession.  Any 
number  of  unpleasant  facts  stared  her 
in  the  face.  Decidedly  she  must  give 
up  the  new  summer  hat  and  jiatron- 
ize  second-best  dressmakers — and  the 
Signorina  hated  second-best  things  on 
principle  as  Avell  as  by  instinct.  The 
charming  hem-stitched  linen  which  the 
rxcamitrice  made  for  almost  nothing 
must  also  be  renounced — the  Sig:norina 


time,  and  she  poiired  the  cream  into  looked  disgustedly  at  the  plain  cloth 
her  coifee  and  buttered  her  roll  and 
began  in  a  preoccupied  way  to  eat  it 
Avithout  her  usual  inquiries  for  the 
household  on  the  hill ;  for  the  Signo- 
rina was  anxious  and  troubled  about 
many  things. 


on  the  table  —  and  all  like  frivolous 
indulgences  must  be  denied.  She  be- 
gan to  think,  too,  that  she  must  make 
a  rule  of  visiting  the  galleries  on  free 
days — a  practice  particularly  abhorrent 
to    the   Signoruia,    whom  Nature    had 
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so  friimecl  that  she  never  felt  a  desire 
to  look  at  a  picture  on  Sniitlays  but 
hiiULferetl  and  tliirsted  after  them  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays.  She  was  so 
troubled  at  all  these  thiuj^s  that  she 
did  not  look  up  until  Assunta  had  twice 


ble  for  pallor  or  emaciation  amoug  her 
l)allid  countrywomen,  but  who,  since 
she  came  to  Italy,  had  often  been  made 
to  feel  that  she  was  created  in  the  inia«^e 
of  a  tallow-candle — made  an  etlort  to 
swallow  the  other  half  of  her  roll. 


AW)  d^  JjC^l^s. 


^in-i 


Assunta  fell  on   her  knees  before   it. — Page  144. 


said  "  Signoriua  !  "  in  an  accent  of  re- 
proach. 

"  The  Signorina  is  very  naughty 
(molto  cattiva),"  said  Assunta  the  third 
time.  "  She  slept  again  Avith  her  win- 
dow open." 

"  I  have  told  you  fifty  times,  As- 
sunta," responded  the  Signorina,  list- 
lesslv,  "that  I  can't  sleep  at  all  with- 
out." 

"  And  therefore  the  Signorina  is 
pallidissima  this  morning,"  went  on 
Assunta,  calmly.  "And  it  is  bad  for 
the  eyes." 

The  Signorina  opened  hers  wadely. 

"  Nonsense  ;  when  there  isn't  a  ray 
of  light — not  so  much  as  a  firefly." 

"  And  now  the  Signorina  eats  noth- 
ing.    Eat,  eat,  Signorina,  and  fatten." 

Thus  adjured,  as  she  was  three  times 
a  day,  the  Signorina — nowise  remarka- 


"  How  is  your  husband  to-day,  As- 
sunta ?  "  she  asked,  with  languid  inter- 
est. 

'•  Badly,  badly,  Signorina,"  answered 
Assunta,  cheerfully,  cutting  bread. 
"  Poverino  ! — when  he  goes  to  work  he 
walks  so."  She  dramatically  doubled 
herself  up  and  limped  a  few  steps,  then, 
straightening  up,  pushed  the  butter 
toward  the  Signorina,  saying  cheerily  : 
"Eat,  eat,  Signorina  viia." 

"  Goes  to  work  ?  "  echoed  the  Signo- 
rina, "  but  he  has  been  in  bed  for 
weeks  ;  how  can  he  work  ?  " 

Assunta  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  "What  would  you  '?  There  were  but 
two  lire  left  remaining  when  we  paid 
the  forn  a  to  Saturday,  and  the  Signorina 
knows  two  lire  is  little  for  five  persons." 

"But  there  is  alwavs  the  straw- 
work?" 
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"  Truly,  yes  (the  Signorina  in  not 
eatiug) — there  is  the  straw-work,"  as- 
sented Assunta.  "  Yesterday  the  Delia 
made  twenty  fans." 

"Twenty  fans  !  that  must  he  a  long 
day's  work,  Assunta  ?  " 

"  From  six  to  eight  —  eveiy,  every, 
EVERY  minute,  Siguorina." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  thought  the  Signorina, 
"/should  like  to  make  twenty  fans  a 
day — and  sell  them  !  How  much  does 
she  get  for  a  fan,  Assunta  ?  " 

"  A  centesimo,  Signorina." 

The  Signorina,  with  a  spoonful  of 
coffee  at  her  lips,  dropped  it. 

"  A  centesimo  !  "  she  repeated. 

"What  misfortune!"  ejaculated  As- 
sunta, hastily  wiping  up  the  coffee. 

While  she  did  so  the  unmathematical 
Signorina  made  a  hasty  calculation.  A 
centesimo  is  the  fifth  of  a  cent ;  twenty 
(icntesimi  are  four  cents  ;  then  if  one 
works  "  every,  every,  every  minute  "  for 
fourteen  hours  one  ma}'  live  to  make 
four  cents  a  day.  "And  the  fans  sell 
for  a  franc  and  a  half  or  two  francs 
apiece;  xoorm  than  lUerature!"  con- 
cluded the  Signorina  grimly  to  her- 
self. 

"It  is  not  much,"  said  Assunta,  se- 
renel}',  "  but  what  Avould  you  ?  The 
fabhricante  makes  all.  The  Giulia, 
however,"  she  went  on,  encouragingly, 
"  can  now  make  from  eight  to  ten  arms 
of  braid  a  day,  and  receives  twenty- 
five  centesimi  for  fourteen  arms." 

"  And  Gemma  ?  "  suggested  the  Sig- 
norina, faintly. 

"  The  Gemma  makes  three  francs  a 
week  at  the  fabhrica,  but — poverina! — 
she  is  always  ill.  The  Signorina  has 
eaten  nothing !  " 

The  Signorina  turned  at  the  door  of 
her  room. 

"And  the  gown  for  the  first  Com- 
munion, Assunta  ?  "  she  asked. 

Assunta  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Chi  lo  sa  ! — it  does  not  find  itself — 
as  yet." 

"And  the  veil,  the  ribbon  ?  " 

Assunta's  face  faded  still  more. 

"  The  veil — and  the  ribbon — also  the 
boots — do  not  find  themselves  either, 
Signorina,"  she  replied,  despondently. 

The  Signorina  looked  at  the  down- 
cast countenance. 

•     "  Never  mind  !  "  she  said,  encourag- 
VoL.  XIV.— 14 


ingly.  "  I  daresay  they  will,  and,  b}'  and 
by,  could  you  go  to  the  city  for  mey" 

"  Willingly,  Signorina  !  "  responded 
Assunta,  with  alacrity ;  and  as  she 
sjjoke  her  heart  smote  her. 

It  smote  her  again  when  she  stood 
in  the  Pia/za  San  Domenico  with  the 
Signorina's  franc;  in  lier  hand.  It 
would  cost  her  eighty  centimes  to  go 
and  return,  and  the  Signorina  was 
wont  to  bestow  the  remaining  twenty 
on  her.  The  sun  was  at  white  heat  ; 
there  stood  the  tram  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  the  winding  Way  of  Boc- 
cacio,  three  miles  of  it,  between  stone 
walls  which  gatliered  the  heat  and  re- 
flected it  straight  to  the  lime-dust  of 
the  road.  She  hesitated ;  beholding 
on  the  one  hand  her  waiting  Signor- 
ina, Avho  could  do  no  more  work  with- 
out i^aper,  and  on  the  other  the  metre 
and  a  half  of  ribbon  which  might  be 
bought  for  eighty  centimes. 

"It  is  a  sin  to  waste  it  and  I  will 
run  every  step  of  the  way !  "  she 
thought,  and  set  hastily  off  downi  the 
burning  road. 

"  Ecco,  Signorina  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
hours  later,  depositing  a  heavy  package 
on  the  table  before  wdiich  the  Signorina, 
in  the  thinnest  of  cool,  white  muslins, 
sat,  feeling  life  a  burden.  She  glanced 
at  her  messenger's  purple  face  but  said 
nothing. 

"  How  it  is  cool  and  fresh  here  !  "  re- 
marked Assunta,  easily,  "  but  in  those 
trams,  Dio  mio,  what  a  heat !  Here 
are  the  twenty  centesimi."  The  Signo- 
rina pushed  them  silently  back. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  gently. 

"Dio  mio!"  moaned  Assunta  to 
herself  as  she  toiled  up  the  hill,  "  Dio 
mio  !  Dio  mio ! "  She  said  it  all  the 
way  until  she  came  in  sight  of  the  little 
house  on  the  hill-top,  and  Giulia  bend- 
ing over  the  frame,  her  cheeks  pale 
wath  the  long,  hot  day's  work. 

Then  Assunta's  eyes  brightened. 

"  Guarda,  Giulia  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
joj'Ously,  holding  up  her  franc,  "  the 
ribbon  finds  itself  !  " 

Giulia,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  threw 
her  arms  about  her  ;  and  the  last  sting 
of  remorse  vanished  at  that  touch. 

"  I  ran  all  the  way,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, justifyingly. 

"  Gemma,  oh.  Gemma  !  "  cried  Giulia, 
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darting  to  greet  her  as  whe  dragged  up 
the  steps,  and  dauciug  about  liex*. 
"The  ribbon  finds  itself!" 

She  stopped  short,  perceiving  Tesita, 
hot  and  dirty  from  a  day's  lolling  in 
the  dust,  Imt  with  many  soldi  in  her 
— or  rather  Beppe's  —  pocket.  Tesita 
heard. 

"Huh!"  she  said  to  herself,  con- 
temptuously. "  Now  she's  got  her  old 
ribbon  !  " 

Not  for  anything  in  the  world  would 
Tesita  have  admitted  to  herself  a  pang 
of  envy. 

"  Huh  !  "  she  said  again,  scornfuU}'. 

Assunta,  smiling  still  with  exultation 
and  beginning  to  fan  the  fire  for  the 
minesfra,  paused  to  shake  her  head  and 
murmur,  as  usual : 

"  Niente  di  huona  !  " 

"  Dio  mio  !  "  Assunta  said  it  often, 
in  the  intervening  weeks,  as  the  days 
dragged  along,  loaded  with  calamities. 

"Dio  mio  !"     She  said  it  very  often. 

First  'Tonio  took  to  his  bed,  doubled 
up  with  rheumatism  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  sit  up — much  less 
work.  And  instead  of  ten  francs  a  week 
— "and  he  has  been  known  to  make  as 
much  as  fourteen,"  said  Assunta,  with 
sad  j^ride- — there  was  nothing  at  all. 
And  then — ^as  if  there  were  no  reason 
in  anything — his  stomach  refused  the 
good  food,  bread  and  minestra,  such  as 
he  had  eaten  every  day  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept such  days  as  they  had  not  been 
able  to  afford  the  minestra,  when  he  ate 
the  bread  alone. 

"  Seven  pounds  and  a  half  of  bread 
and  haK  a  kilo  of  minestra  everyday," 
said  Assunta,  "  and  the  bread  a  whole 
franc  !  The  Signorina  sees,  what  with 
a  bit  of  carbone  to  cook  the  minestra 
and  a  drop  of  petrolio  to  work  by 
nights,  and  the  rent,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  live  on  much  less  than  twelve 
francs,  or  even  fourteen,  a  week." 

The  Signorina,  grown  expert  in  do- 
ing many  little  sums  lately,  computed 
rapidly :  fourteen  francs  a  week  ;  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  a  year  ; 
divide  by  five — twenty-nine  dollars  a 
year  apiece  ;  divide  by  twelve — two  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents  a  month  apiece. 
No,  she  did  not  find  it  unreasonable. 

"But  we   must  all  work,"  said  As- 


sunta, "and  if  'Tonio  cannot  eat  he 
cannot  work,  and  if  he  cannot  eat  good 

bread ! "   she  looked  as  if    divided 

between  compassion  and  impatience. 

The  Signorina  was  no  longer  sur- 
prised at  anything— even  'Tonio's  un- 
reason. 

" Jhion  (jiorno,  Signorina;  has  she 
slept  well  V  "  always  greeted  her  ears,  in 
the  same  tone  of  unvarying,  cheerful 
interest,  each  morning.  Assunta  might 
have  a  trouble  or  two  at  heart,  l)ut  who 
Avas  she  that  she  should  bring  her 
clouds  into  the  Signorina's  atmos- 
phere ?  It  was  not  until  the  Signorina 
herself,  in  the  pauses  of  her  type-writ- 
ing or  her  writing,  looked  up  and  asked 
specific  questions,  that  she  extracted 
such  news  as  there  Avas. 

"Yes,  'Tonio  had  taken  to  his  bed 
again,"  or  "  Gemma  had  again  an  ab- 
scess "  (for  people  will  even  have  afflic- 
tions that  are  not  pretty  or  pleasing)  ; 
but  "pazienza  !  what  Avould  you  ?  " 

There  was,  in  truth,  a  trouble  at  As- 
sunta's  heart.  It  was  not  the  sickness 
— that  she  had  known  before.  It  was 
not  the  lacking  minestra  nor  the  bread 
falling  short  —  these  she  had  lived 
through  before  ;  but  a  First  Commun- 
ion can  neither  be  given  up  nor  post- 
poned. It  represented  all  i\iefestas  of 
a  girl's  lifetime  in  one,  and  its  robe 
took  the  j)lace  of  a  society  belle's  hun- 
dred party-gowns.  Gemma  had  taken 
her  Communion  three  years  before,  and 
the  bamhina — what  a  misery  it  would 
be  if  she  should  miss  it !  The  bam- 
bina  was  working  day  in  and  out,  and 
Delia  made  her  score  of  fans  nearly 
every  day;  but  what  with  the  baker, 
and  now  a  plaster  for  'Tonio  and  an- 
other for  Gemma,  and  no  wages — it 
was  a  desperate  outlook  for  the  gown. 
Assunta  shut  her  eyes  to  it  and  went 
ahead. 

What  she  did  and  didn't  do  those 
weeks,  no  one  but  herself  precisely 
knew.  The  Signorina  grew  accustomed 
to  seeing  her  arrive  breathlessly,  with 
the  butter  and  cream  and  an  apology — 
she  had  had  a  bit  to  do,  or  an  errand 
to  run,  and  the  Signorina  would  gra- 
ciously "have  patience."  Or  late  in  the 
evenings,  when  she  had  (presumably) 
been  at  home  for  hours,  the  Signorina 
strolling  in  the  ilex- walks  would  hear 
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a  cheeiy  "  Good-evening,  Signorina  !  a 
pleasant  walk  ! "  and  behold  her  late 
servitor  up  to  her  elbows  in  the  stone 
washing-trough,  or  ironing  for  dear 
life  on  a  table  set  in  the  shrine  beneath 
the  life-size  Crucifixion. 

Once  in  a  while — but  rarelj' — the  Sig- 
norina  let  fall  some  commiserating  word. 

"  What  would  j-ou  ?  "  was  the  invari- 
able reply,  accompanied  by  a  shrug  ;  "  I 
have  never  been  less  poor,  Signorina." 

But  as  the  days  passed,  bringing 
nothing  but  more  debt  and  less  hope, 
Assunta  clasped  her  hands  and  dropped 
more  than  one  tear  upon  that  ironing- 
table,  while  she  fervently  implored  the 
saints  and  Madonna  for  aid.  The  Ma- 
donna herself  ought  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  it,  for  surely  she  couldn't  want 
Giulia  to  march  in  her  procession  wear- 
ing things  so  shabby  that  they  could 
only  be  characterized  by  ending  them 
in  a  scornful  "  accio,"  "  sca7'paccio,"  and 
the  like. 

Whether  the  Madonna  took  this  vieAV 
of  it  or  not,  one  day  Assunta  fairly  flew 
upstairs  and  announced  joyfully  : 

"  Signorina  !  Signorina  !  the  veil 
finds  itself  !  " 

The  Signorina  dropped  her  pen  and 
clapped  her  hands. 

"  It  is  most  beautiful — and  a  gift !  " 
Assunta  continued,  ecstaticall3^  "  So 
large  and  also  long  and  beautiful — 
beautiful,  Signorina  ! " 

It  is  true,  if  dark  clouds  have  silver 
linings,  silver  clouds  have  dark  ones 
as  often  ;  the  next  morning  Gemma 
coughed  blood.  Assuuta's  voice  broke 
as  she  told  it,  and  she  WTung  her  hands 
passionately  for  a  moment.  "  Dio  mio  ! 
if  it  should  be — all  her  father's  people 
went  so  !  Ghe  passione  !  " 

The  Signorina  looked  helplessly  about 
her — 

"  But  Giulia  is  well,"  she  said,  "  and 
Delia  is  never  ill." 

A  shadow  crossed  Assunta's  face. 

"  No  danger  !  "  she  said,  briefl}',  with 
the  only  approach  to  bitterness  the 
Signorina  ever  heard. 

Poor,  homely,  stupid  Delia  !  the  only 
one  of  the  three  always  well  and  robust. 
While  pretty  Gemma 

The  Signorina  tried  again  ;  she  too 
had  coughed  blood,  but  I  hardly  think 
her  physicians  would  have  recognized 


her  case  from  her  description.  She 
was  ver}'  eloquent  over  it.  When  she 
had  finished  Assunta  regarded  her  re- 
spectfully, as  a  miracle,  and  the  Signor- 
ina felt  a  little  like  a  miracle  herself. 
According  to  her  it  was  less  than  noth- 
ing, if  it  were  not  indeed  a  healthy 
symptom,  to  cough  blood  ;  all  the 
long-lived  jDeople  she  was  able  to  re- 
member had  coughed  for  many  years. 
One  could  argue  nothing  from  a  trifle 
of  that  kind.  Assunta  was  more  than 
consoled. 

"  And  the  Signorina  slept  again  with 
her  window  open  !  "  she  remai'ked, 
catching  sight  of  it  as  she  wiped  away 
the  last  tear.  "  How  naughty  she  is  ! 
And  the  veil,  Signorina,  you  should  see 
how  it  is  beautiful ! "  she  added,  gayly 
from  the  threshold,  as  she  went. 

The  Signorina  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  deeplj^  conscious  that  she  had 
been  making  an  idiot  of  herself. 

"  Gosa  vuole — what  would  you  ?  "  she 
said  to  herself  in  Assunta's  extenuating 
phrase,  a  little  palely. 

She  was  so  tired  that  she  underwent 
a  revulsion  later,  and  was  glad  when 
Assunta  brought  in  strawberries  for 
her  to  look  at,  and  she  could  survey 
them  discontentedly  and  find  them 
poor,  and  dear  at  the  price. 

Assunta  agreed  that  they  ought  to 
be  far  finer  for  the  Signorina,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  her 
to  go  in  search  of  others  at  Fiesole — 
or  even  to  the  city. 

Which  brought  the  Signorina  to  her 
senses. 

"  This  is  mj/csfa,  Assunta,"  said  the 
Signorina,  looking  up  from  the  pile  of 
birthday  letters  and  gifts  on  her  table. 

Assunta,  with  a  copper  water- jar  in 
either  hand,  stopped  short. 

"  Truly,  Signorina  !  it  is  also  mine  !  " 
she  exclaimed.  "  And  how  many  years 
has  the  Signorina  ?  "  she  asked,  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Twenty-eight." 

The  copper  jars  went  down  to  the 
floor. 

"  Truly !  How  well  the  Signorina 
carries  them  !  " 

The  Signorina,  who  never  before  had 
realized  her  antiquity,  felt  actually 
abashed. 
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*'  And  how  many  years  have  you, 
AKSuiita  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  tinish  forty,  Si^fnoriuH." 

In  her  tura  the  Sijjuorina  stared  ; 
twelve  years  only  between  herself  and 
the  worn,  wrinkled,  thin-haired,  almost 
toothless  woman  before  her. 

"Yes,  Signorina,"  went  on  Assunta, 
tranquilly.  "Forty  years  ago  m}'  moth- 
er put  me  in  the  world.  I  was  born  on 
the  roadside,  the  Si^^norina  remembers, 
and  she  (;arried  me  home  in  her  apron, 
so  !  "  farathering  uj)  her  blue  apron  to 
illustrate.  Then  lettin<^  it  fall  attain  : 
"  And  the  Sij^norina  has  twenty-eight 
years  !     Who  would  believe  it?" 

"  I  think  I  should  like  some  very 
nice  strawberries  for  my  fet^ta — if  you 
can  go  to  the  city  for  me,"  said  the 
Signorina,  to  change  the  subject. 

"Signoriua,  I  am  here  to  obey  j'ou," 
replied  Assunta,  gravel}',  in  spite  of 
her  inward  emotion.  A  whole  franc 
toward  the  boots ! 

And  while  she  was  hvirrying  down  the 
hill  and  over  the  white  I'oad,  the  Signor- 
ina,  in  the  midst  of  her  pretty  gifts  and 
the  pleasant  mood  they  awakened,  was 
experiencing  an  unwonted  tit  of  benev- 
olence. 

"  Poor  Assunta  !  "  she  thought,  "  I 
should  like  to  give  her  something  for 
her  fenta — if  I  were  not  so  poor  ;  "  and 
she  fell  to  wondering  what  in  all  the 
world  Assunta  would  best  like  to  have. 
Not  that  edition  of  Shelley,  surely, 
which  had  made  her  ovn\  eyes  sparkle 
vnth.  delight,  nor  jei  the  dainty  linen 
worked  by  dear  hands  ;  Assunta  wanted 
nothing  for  herself. 

"  I  know  !  "  thought  the  Signorina, 
with  conviction. 

She  went  into  her  room  and  sitting 
down  before  her  bureau,  drew  out  one 
by  one  the  fourteen  gowns  which  were 
its  contents. 

"I  will  certainly  do  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  after  some  pondering  she  select- 
ed the  plainest  and  the  oldest — a  white 
cashmere — and  spread  it  out  on  her  laj). 

The  smile  of  satisfaction  deepened  on 
her  lips. 

"  I  should  not  wear  it  six  times  more 
— and  even  \il  do  miss  it,"  she  said  to 
herself,  generously,  "I  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  sacrifice  now  and  then. 
I  will  certainly  do  it." 


Her  heart  grew  light.  "  How  pleased 
Assunta  will  be  !  "  She  was  so  pleased 
with  herself  for  thinking  of  it,  that  she 
shut  uj)  the  other  thirteen  gowns  gay- 
ly  and  went  in  to  dinner,  still  smiling. 
Tliere  is  nothing  so  sweet,  the  sages 
tell  us,  as  a  self-approving  conscience. 

One  good  action  begets  another. 

"  Does  Gemma  like  strawberries  ?  " 
asked  the  Signorina,  languidly,  as  she 
tilled  her  saucer  for  the  third  time, 
while  Assunta  stood  beaming  near. 

"  (Jhi  lo  .sa  ?  "  answered  Assunta,  tran- 
quilly. 

At  this  remarkable  reply  the  Signo- 
rina raised  her  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"She  has  never  tasted  them,"  ex- 
plained Assunta.  "  They  are  so  dear — 
the  Signorina  knows " 

"  Never  tasted  them  ! "  repeated  the 
Signorina.  "  Do  not  you  have  fruit — 
all  the  fruit  3'ou  want — in  Tuscany  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  fruit,  Signo- 
rina," responded  Assunta,  cheeringly, 
"  but  for  poor  people  it  costs  too  much. 
Sometimes,"  she  added,  "  we  have  tasted 
tigs  ;  yes,  more  than  once  in  my  life 
have  I  eaten  them  fresh  "  (the  Signorina 
had  an  instant  vision  of  them,  purple 
and  luscious,  and  sixteen  for  a  soldo), 
"  but  dried  —  never  ;  as  for  oranges 
and  other  fruits — the  Signorina  knows 
what  they  cost — I  and  my  people  have 
never  tasted  them.  Ai*e  not  the  straw- 
berries good,  that  the  Signorina  is  leav- 
ing them  ?  " 

"  Give  them  to  Gemma,"  said  the 
Signorina,  with  a  gesture  of  loathing, 
walking  away. 

Presently  she  returned  with  some- 
thing white  in  her  arms,  but  no  triumph 
in  her  expression. 

"Assunta,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "if 
you  can  use  this  for  Giulia  " — she  laid 
it  on  the  sofa. 

Assunta  fell  on  her  knees  before  it. 

"  Don't  !  "  said  the  Signorina, 
"don't!"  and  she  fled. 

"  Dio  mio  !  Dio  miof"  murmured 
Assunta  all  the  way  up  the  hill,  tears 
dropping  through  every  smUe,  but  not 
one  upon  the  precious  cashmere. 

"  Giulia,  oh,  Giulia !  arrive  below !  " 
she  shouted  up  the  stairs,  and  then  she 
opened  her  apron. 

Oh,  the  rapture !  Giulia  laughed 
and  cried  for  joy ;    Delia  rejoiced  un- 
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selfislily  ;  Gemma,  t-ouj^'hiii^'  jMiinfiilly, 
came  aucl  looketl  wistfully — hers  lia>l 
not  beeu  so  tine  nearly,  and  this  would 
have  many,  many  tueks. 

In  their  hearts  all  had  beii^un  to  de- 
spair, but  now  that  the  dress  had  found 
itself  the  rest  would  surely  follow, 
(iiulia  Hew  back  to  her  frame,  and  her 
tinjiers  Hew  also  with  fresh  activity ; 
from  time  to  time  she  crept  away  to 
peep  at  the  wonderful  dress  all  wrapped 
away  in  paper,  and  then  Hew  back  again. 
Delia  began  a  new  fan,  and  Gemma — 
pale  Gemma — took  up  the  straw  in  her 
thin  lingers  and  began  to  weave  a  little 
basket  for  the  Signorina.  Even  'Touio, 
on  the  strength  of  the  great  rejoicing, 
crept  back  to  work  the  next  day ;  for 
he  thought  he  might  at  least  make 
enough  for  shoes  for  the  bambina — and 
he  did. 

"  If  the  Signorina  can  spare  me," 
said  Assunta,  tremulous  with  pride, 
"  Giulia  is  coming  at  half-past  twenty- 
one  o'clock  to  go  to  the  city." 

The  Signorina  looked  up  quickly. 
Could  it  be  •? 

The  smile  trembling  on  Assunta's 
lil^s  ran  over  and  overflowed  her  fur- 
rowed face  —  one  might  say  her  soul 
smiled. 

"  Si,  Signorina,"  she  answei-ed  the 
look  ;  "  we  go  to  buy  the  shoes,  also 
the  stockings,  also " — her  voice  trem- 
bled with  this  culminating  ti'iumph — 
"  the  ribbon." 

The  Signorina  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Brava  !     Brava  !  " 

Assunta  moved  softly  and  ecstatic- 
ally about,  doing  her  work  ;  but  that 
her  mind  was  full  of  its  own  bliss  the 
Signorina,  tripping  steadily  away  and 
afl:ecting  to  hear  nothing,  could  tell. 

"  Beautiful  little  things  !  beautiful 
little  things  !",she  could  hear  her  sigh 
ecstatically,  as  she  lifted  the  Signo- 
rina's  thrice-patched  number  fours  and 
surveyed  them  with  lingering  admira- 
tion— perhaps  picturing  a  pair  as  fair 
on  Giulia's  feet.  And  she  spent  a 
most  unusual  care  upon  the  toilet- 
table  and  all  its  knick-knacks,  as  if 
they  had  a  suddenly  acquired  relation 
through  the  splendors  about  to  be  Gi- 
ulia's. 

She  kept  that  bright  -  eyed  and  ex- 
ultant little  maiden  waiting  long  after 


the  hour,  while  she  scrupulously  ful- 
tilled  every  service ;  for  nothing  was 
permitted  to  take  precedence  of  the 
Signorina's  comfort.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  depai'ted,  Assunta  quite 
stift"  with  importance,  Giulia  openl}' 
dancing  at  her  side.  Thej-  walked, 
of  course  ;  for  who  would  dream  of 
spending  twice  eighty  centimes  on  a 
tram  ? — and  what  were  six  miles — with 
the  boots  at  their  end  !  Giulia  looked 
about  her  secretly  at  the  Piazza — she 
would  have  liked  Tesita  to  see  her 
going  to  the  city  to  shop,  just  like  a 
signorina  ;  but  Tesita  was  not  thex'e. 

The  Signorina  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  next  morning,  but  when  it 
came  she  had  her  question  out  almost 
before  she  heard  the  door  open. 

"  The  boots — are  they  beautiful,  As- 
sunta  ?     And  the  ribbon  ?  " 

"  If  the}'  are  beautiful,  Signorina  ! — 
five  lire  they  cost  me  in  Florence ! 
And  the  stockings,  Signorina  I — beau- 
tiful black  ones  for  half  a  lira !  As 
for  the  ribbon — two  metres  and  a  half 
— so  wide,  a  franc  and  a  half.  Giulia 
is  pazza,  jmzza  with  joy  I — and  the  xarta 
finishes  the  dress  at  this  hour — the 
Signorina  will  see  if  it  is  beautiful !  " 

"  And  Gemma — and  'Tonio  ?  "  asked 
the  Signorina,  smiling, 

Alas  !  why  had  she  asked  ! 

Assunta  found  her  voice  in  a  moment. 

"  Chi  lo  sa,  Signorina  ? "  she  said, 
sadly  ;  "  the  G^mma  stays  in  bed  this 


morning. 


"And 'Tonio?" 

"  'Tonio  also  stays  in  bed  ;  the  good 
and  the  bad  come  always  together — it 
is  necessary  to  have  patience." 

"  Tesita  also  is  ill,"  announced  As- 
sunta, later  in  the  day.  "  She  has  the 
tifo." 

"  Ah !  I  hope  she  is  not  very  Ul," 
replied  the  Signorina. 

"  It  would  be  better  that  she  should 
die,"  said  Assunta,  with  sorrowful 
sternness.  "  When  a  girl  stays  on  the 
streets  it  is  better  that  she  dies  ;  she 
will  come  to  nothing  good.  There  are 
persons  who  will  do  anything  for 
money."  Then,  her  indignation  melt- 
ing into  a  smile,  she  added  : 

"  The  Signorina  will  not  forget  that 
she  has  promised — to-morrow  at  eight 
she  will  be  in  the  Duomo  ?  " 
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"  She  ■o'ill  not  forget,  Assunta  ;  she 
will  be  there." 


It  had  come  at  last,  the  great  day  ; 
aud,  for  a  miracle  of  miracles,  rain 
came  not  with  it.  Up  on  the  hill-toi^ 
they  were  stirring  with  the  daylight, 
for  how  was  it  possible  to  sleej)  with 
those  boots  in  plain  sight  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  gown  in  the  drawer? 

Giulia  flew  from  room  to  room,  but 
not  more  excitedly  than  her  mother 
and  Delia.  The  whole  famQy  convened 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  dressing, 
and  as  article  after  article  went  on,  As- 
sunta, standing  by,  calculated  the  cost. 
That  added  immensely  to  the  impres- 
siveness. 

First  the  beautiful  black  stockings  : 
"  Half  a  franc,"  murmured  Assunta, 
breathlessly,  as  thej'  were  drawn  on, 
slowly,  without  a  jerk  or  a  pull,  lest 
they  should  tear.  Then  the  boots — 
miles  too  large  and  quite  shapeless,  for 
who  would  be  so  incredibly  reckless  as 
to  buy  boots  for  five  francs  only  large 
enough  for  a  foot  as  it  is,  and  take  no 
thought  for  next  year  or  the  year  after  ? 
They  had  patent  leather  tips,  however, 
and  Giulia  could  haixlly  stand  up  in 
them  for  pride.  Then  came  the  skirt, 
with  many  tucks  and  all  the  fulness  in 
front,  as  Fiesolan  dresses  are  wont  to 
have  it ;  and  the  waist,  also  tucked  in 
even*  possible  direction,  length-wise  and 
bi'eadth'vvise,  to  allow  for  the  years  of 
letting  out  and  down  ;  naturally,  one 
could  not  hope  to  have  a  second  gown 
like  this. 

"  Three  francs  for  the  sarta  and  half 
a  fx'anc  for  the  buttons,"  commented 
Assunta,  as  Delia  fastened  them  ;  for 
Giulia's  fingers  were  useless,  they  shook 
so. 

Then  the  veil :  a  splendid  square  of 
curtain  muslin,  falling  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  short  skirt  and  gathered  full 
about  the  rosy  face  under  the  ribbon 
garland. 

"  Two  metres  and  a  half — a  franc  and 
a  half  it  cost,"  murmured  Assunta. 

There   was   yet    something    lacking, 

the  white    cotton    gloves  Gemma  had 

worn    three  years  befoi-e.     Immensely 

large  they  made  Giulia's  slender  bro^NTi 

'    hands  look,  and  the  fingers  were  worn 


thi-ough,  but  still  they  were  truly  mag- 
nificent. 

Tliev  all  stood  off  and  gazed. 

At  last ! 

"  Ten  lire  and  a  half  I  spent  for  it !  " 
said  Assunta,  with  a  sigh  of  unuttera- 
ble content.  "  How  much  it  is  beauti- 
ful—  Quanto  t  bella  !  " 

"  Quanta  e  bella  !  "  The  Signorina  said 
the  same  words  an  hour  later,  as  she 
entered  the  dim  and  still  Duomo  from 
the  mox'uing  sunlight,  and  the  sixteen 
little  boys  and  twelve  little  brides  of 
Heaven  carried  uj)  their  flowers  to  the 
Madonna.  Nearly  all  Fiesole  was  there, 
and  not  only  priests  and  acolytes  in 
due  profusion,  but  a  Bishop  and  an 
Archbishop  in  white  and  gold  before 
the  altar. 

The  little  brides  knelt  on  one  side 
and  the  little  boj's  on  the  other,  and 
twenty-eight  pairs  of  small  hands  in 
gloves  rested  on  the  chancel  railing ; 
while  twenty-eight  heads  bent  devoutly, 
with  now  and  then  a  furtive  side-glance 
at  one's  veil  to  be  sure  it  was  do^^•n,  or 
at  one's  ribbons  to  be  sure  they  were 
still  there. 

The  Bishop  prayed  and  the  Arch- 
bishop exhorted  ;  then  the  Ai'chbishop 
prayed  and  the  Bishop  exhorted  ;  and 
finally,  after  all  the  ceremony  had  been 
duly  observed,  the  sixteen  little  boys 
went  up  two  by  two  and  knelt  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  wafer.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  twelve  little  brides,  and  the 
prettiest  of  them  all  was  Assunta's  Giu- 
lia in  the  much-tucked  dress,  with  the 
beautiful  boots  creaking  as  she  went, 
and  the  long  veil  fluttering  about  the 
rosy  face,  sweetly  serious  for  the  mo- 
ment and  forgetful  of  all  her  finery,  I 
really  think.  The  huge  cotton  gloves 
were  devoutly  folded  over  a  white 
prayer  -  book,  lent  for  the  occasion. 
And  as  they  went : 

"  Verbum  caro,  paneiu  verum. 

Yerbo  carnem  efficit, 
Fitque  Sanguis  Christi  merum 

Et  si  sensus  deficit : 
A(l  firmandum  cor  sincerum 

Sola  lides  suflBcit," 

rose  the  voices  all  about  them. 

Eight  small  brides  had  knelt  and 
risen  ;  now  it  was  Giulia's  turn.  The 
Signorina   leaned   forward  ;    two  little 
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But  nobody  dreamed   it  was  Tesita  going  by  in  such  state. 


figures  knelt  ;  the  Archbishop  popped 
something  into  two  rosy  mouths,  ojDeued 
like  a  bird's  to  be  fed  ;  then  two  little 
figures  rose  and  the  next  two  advanced. 
The  great  moment  was  over  ;  Giulia  had 
taken  her  first  communion,  and 

"  O  Salutaris  Hostia !  qui  cceli  pandis  ostia  !  " 

sang  the  voices  softly. 

But  all  was  not  over  ;  not  until  each 
had  received  a  silver  crucifix  (to  wear 
until  one's  second  communion,  eight 
days  later),  a  j)ictured  saint's  card,  a 
medal  with  a  pink  ribbon  which  the 
Archbishop  himself  threw  over  the  bent 
heads,    and    the    mammas    and    sisters 


stealthily  adjusted  from  behind  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  a  loaf  of  consecrated  bread 
to  take  home  for  the  collazione  after 
the  service.  Then  the  Ai'chbishop 
blessed  the  little  flock,  and  everyone 
pressed  foi-ward  to  see  the  little  boys 
and  the  brides,  but  especially  the  brides, 
because  they  were  so  much  more  fine 
to  see  ;  and  so,  all  whispering  and  ad- 
miring, the  crowd  poured  from  the 
Duomo,  not  foi'getting  to  cross  one's 
self  with  holy  water  at  the  font. 

Giulia,  escorted  by  a  group  of  ad- 
miring friends,  walked  demurely,  cast- 
ing a  glance  to  see  if  haply  Tesita  was 
witnessing  her  triumph  ;  but  Tesita 
was   not   there.     The  Signorina,    how- 
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ever,  was  there  and  stopped  to  admire 
everything — from  the  wliite  gown  and 
veil  to  the  ci-ucifix  and  medaL  Then 
they  started  up  the  hill,  the  little  bride 
blushing  with  pleasure  and  modesty, 
her  hands  demurely  clasping  the  book 
and  all  her  train  following.  As  they 
went  up  on  one  side  another  little  pro- 
cession came  down  on  the  other — black- 
masked  Brothers  of  Mercy  carrying  a 
small  black  bier.  Everyone  stepi)ed 
aside  to  let  them  pass,  and  Giulia 
crossed  herself  twice,  like  a  pious  little 
maiden,  once  at  the  crucifix,  once  at 
the  bier.  But  nobody  dreamed  it  was 
Tesita  going  by  in  such  state,  until  the 
next  day,  when  rosy  Annina  appeared 
on  the  piazza  with  Beppe  and  lisjied 
out,  "  Signorine — poverino  !  "  in  funny 
imitation  of  Tesita.  It  was,  however, 
"  a  provulcnza,"  Assunta  declared  then, 
"  for  it  was  certain  she  would  have 
come  to  nothing  good." 

Far  from  any  thought  of  Tesita,  Gi- 
ulia sped  on  up  the  steep  hill  till  the 
little  house  came  in  sight ;  and  there 
on  the  threshold,  with  such  a  face  as 
the  angels  may  wear,  stood  Assunta, 
watching  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

The  little  bride,  finery  and  all,  flew 
into  her  arms  ;  oh,  it  had  been  so  beau- 
tiful! 

Assunta  turned  her  beaming  eyes 
upon  the  group.  The  Signorina  had 
kept  her  promise.  She  had  seen  it 
all — the  procession  to  the  Madonna — 
the  Archbishop — all ;  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful, non  (i  vero?  Perhaps  she  had 
even  seen  the  bambina  take  her  com- 
munion, at  the  very  moment  itself. 

The  very  precise  moment,  even  to 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  rosy 
mouth ;  it  had  been  most  beautiful, 
and 

"  Oh,  Assunta,  Assunta  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Signorina,  taking  the  hard  hand  in 
hers,  with  sorrowful  passion,  "why 
were  you  not  there  ?  " 

Assunta  laughed,  a  little  short,  hap- 
py, shame-faced  laugh. 

"  Oh,  Signorina  mia  !  "  she  said,  de- 
precatingly  ;  "  in  this  gown  and  these 


boots  I  how  was  it  possible  ?  But  it 
was  truly  beuiitiful,  was  it  not?  "  she 
added,  gleefully.  "  And  the  Signorina 
Siiw  my  bambina ; "  her  eyes  restf-d 
proudly  on  the  small  white  figure  hold- 
ing court  in  the  dingy  room. 

Never  was  such  a  day!  To  be  sure, 
there  was  no  collation — it  had  been 
manifestly  impossible  to  compass  that  ; 
but  the  neighbors  came  flocking  all 
day  long  to  admire  and  declare  that 
within  memory  there  had  not  been  a 
prettier  communicant  —  no,  nor  one 
that  deserved  better. 

'Tonio  sat  proudly  by,  and  Gemma, 
propped  up  among  pillows,  listened 
and  shared  unenviously  in  her  little 
sister's  triumph,  while  Delia  ran  about 
waiting  on  everybody.  As  for  Assunta, 
she  only  stood  and  smiled  and  smiled. 
Never  w^as  such  a  day  I 

But  the  longest  and  the  happiest 
day  must  end  at  last,  and  presently 
the  white  gown  was  taken  off — oh,  how 
carefully — and  folded  away  against  the 
festa  of  Corpus  Domini,  and  the  veil 
was  also  laid  away,  and  the  fine  prayer- 
book  sent  home,  while  the  beautiful 
boots  were  stood  on  the  bureau  where 
everyone  could  look  at  them. 

Then  the  soft  night  of  Tuscany  came 
down-^lumiuous  and  f z-agrant  and  alive 
with  silence — and  everybody  slept. 

Tesita,  alone  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  in  the  stanza  mortuaria,  slept  with 
wide-ojjen  eyes  and  the  sound  of  slowly 
dripping  water  near  by.  And  in  the 
house  on  the  hill-top,  worn  out  with 
excitement,  all  slept.  'Tonio,  forget- 
ful of  his  rheumatism,  and  tired  Delia, 
and  even  Gemma,  ceasing  to  cough  for 
a  time,  lay  sleeping  with  the  little  red- 
stained  handkerchief  in  her  hot  hand. 
In  the  other  room  Giulia,  clasping  the 
silver  crucifix,  dreamed  that  it  was 
already  Corpus  Domini.  But  Assunta, 
a  smile  of  fathomless  content  still  on 
her  thin  lips,  slept  dreamlessly — the 
sleep  of  profound  exhaustion. 

Only  the  Signorina  down  in  the  villa 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  many 
things. 
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By  Julian  Ralph. 


The  Illustrations  by  VV.  T.  Smedley. 


VERY  iutellitj:ent  man 
read  with  much  inter- 
est the  project  of  M. 
de  Blowitz  for  manu- 
facturing newspaper 
correspondents,  and 
it  is  fair  to  jjresume 
that  some  were  impressed  hy  it.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him — not  even  -with  his 
preliminary  assumption  that  journalists 
can  be  made  at  all,  except  as  (when  the 
woi'ld  shall  advance  to  the  point  the 
Mormons  aim  at)  we  shall  arrange  for 
all  sorts  of  human  talent,  as  w^e  now  do 
for  various  points  of  excellence  in  horses 
and  milch-cows.  Professor  Brainard 
G.  Smith,  of  Cornell,  knew  that,  even 
when  he  presided  over  the  class  or 
school  of  journalism  at  that  university. 
He  was  criticised  and  ridiculed  by  a 
hastj'  and  ignorant  number  of  journal- 
ists, who  supposed  that  he  aimed  to  es- 
tablish a  factory  for  turning  out  news- 
paper men  as  sashes  and  blinds  are 
produced.  He  never  was  nonsensical. 
He  aimed  only  to  teach  composition, 
as  the  now  lost  art  of  letter  writing  was 
taught  one  hundred  years  ago,  b}'  pre- 
cept and  example.  He  offered  to  take 
those  who  thought  they  wanted  to  be 
newspaper  men  (I  like  that  honest,  mod- 
ern word  better  than  the  word  journal- 
ists), and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  write 
articles  as  for  a  newspaper,  while  he 
talked  to  them  about  the  work,  supplied 
them  with  examples  of  what  was  best 
in  the  ways  of  reporting,  and  "edited 


their 


copy 


as  he  had  done  on  a  dailv 


newspaper  in  days  gone  by.  The  only 
question  w'as  whether  such  a  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  included  in  the  plan 
of  a  college — or  even  in  that  of  a  tech- 
nical school — since  the  fellows  who  have 
the  gift  would  still  have  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  when  they  took  up  regvxlar  work, 
and  would  best  learn  the  little  that 
can  be  taught  about  newspaper  writing 
when  they  were  set  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  by  such  degrees   as  would 


regulate  their  ability  to  earn  much  or 
little  at  the  business. 

Newspaper  men  are  Ijorn  and  not 
made.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  art  of 
contributing  skill  in  modern  news- 
writing  or  editorial  work  is  any  nearer 
to  heavenly  standards  than  the  reader 
holds  it  to  be,  whatever  his  oj^inions 
are  ;  but  the  phrase  "heaven-born"  ex- 
presses what  it  is.  It  cannot  be  taught 
or  manufactured  in  a  boy.  There  are 
persons  in  Northern  New  York  who 
are  hoarding  the  scraps  of  paper  where- 
on my  friend,  Frederic  Remington, 
scrawled  the  childish  drawings  by 
means  of  w'hich  he  gave  hint  of  what 
his  life-woi'k  was  to  be,  and  it  is  such 
an  essence  as  he  possessed  which  must 
be  in  the  journalist  in  childhood.  The 
peculiar  faculties  of  a  blacksmith  are 
in  the  prospective  blacksmith  in  the 
same  way — and  others  are  in  the  future 
money-maker,  the  future  architect,  and 
the  future  horse  doctor,  if  you  please, 
as  well.  The  man  who  is  or  is  not  a 
born  newspaper  man  either  can  write 
entertainingly  and  with  some  sense  of 
color  and  proportion  about  the  things 
that  are  interesting  or  important — or 
he  cannot.  If  he  can,  that  ability  must 
be  developed  and  fashioned,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  so-called  "tricks  of  the 
trade,"  however,  for  the  artist  or  preach- 
er or  doctor  or  writer  who  follows  only 
the  cut-and-dried  rules  of  his  calling  is 
a  mere  bush  that  does  not  flower.  If 
he  does  not  develojD  his  own  methods 
and  "style,"  he  will  never  amount  to 
much  beyond  getting  his  living. 

There  are  newspaper  editors,  as  there 
are  "  art  directors  "  and  college  profes- 
sors, who  think  this  is  all  humbug. 
They  are  like  the  old  English  fathers 
who  put  the  first  son  in  the  army,  the 
second  one  in  the  navy,  and  the  third  in 
the  church.  Such  men  do  not  recog- 
nize the  quality  called  "genius,"  except 
where  it  is  so  pronounced  as  to  be  over- 
mastering. •     The   father   of   the   elder 
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DRAWN    BY   W.   T.   SMEDLEY. 

"The  mere   reporter  who  always  remains  a  reporter,  with  a  department  to  cover  or  errands  to  run.' 
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Charles  Mathews  distiii^'uished  his 
kind  when  he  set  out  to  foUow  his  son 
and  hiss  him  ott'  the  sta^^e,  hut  desisted 
on  the  first  uit^lit  because  the  bov  made 
him  hiuj^h  so  that  he  could  not  hiss. 
Such  are  the  stubborn  folk  who  now 
and  then  pop  up  in  newspaper  otHoes, 
and  establish  l)usiness  rules  and  talk  of 
"  discijiline,"  who  suspend  and  tine  and 
lecture  the  wi'iters  who  are  under  them. 
It  does  not  do,  and  there  lies  a  proof  of 
the  old-fashioned  idea  that  talent  is 
innate  and  not  manufacturable.  The 
self-ertacement  of  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent is  not  that  of  a  soldier  ;  it  is 
that  of  a  scout.  These  martinets  can 
decimate  their  forces,  they  can  weed  out 
the  talent  and  hold  fast  to  the  sticks,  and 
they  can  crush  down  esprit  <le  corps  and 
greatly  weaken  a  newspaper  ;  that  is 
all.  Newspaper  makiujjc  is  not  a  busi- 
ness, except  in  the  publication  office. 
It  is  not  a  business — as  the  word  is 
meant  to  be  used — in  the  editorial  or 
reporters'  rooms.  The  kind  of  brains 
that  are  pow^erful  there  would  not  tit 
a  man  to  earn  his  salt  in  trade.  Once, 
when  I  called  on  a  millionaire  for  a 
piece  of  news,  at  seven  o'clock  every 
morning  at  his  house,  twice  a  day  at 
his  office,  and  at  least  once  every  night 
at  his  home,  he  said  to  me  :  "You  news- 
paper men  amaze  me  by  your  persist- 
ence and  enterprise.  I  have  made  ten 
millions  in  the  lumber  business,  but  if 
I  could  have  employed  young  men  like 
the  newspaper  reporters,  I  would  have 
made  one  hundred  millions  in  half  the 
time." 

How  can  anyone  hope  to  succeed 
while  fettering  with  business  rules 
such  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  self- 
sacritice,  courage,  ingenuity,  wit,  cheer- 
fulness, and  tact  as  go  to  make  up  the 
successful  mo.dern  reporter  of  the  first 
or  second  grades  ?  The  average  worker 
for  wages  begins  a  fixed  routine  at  a 
certain  hour  every  day,  performs  it, 
and  goes  back  to  his  home  and  his  own 
pleasures  in  eight  or  ten  hours  ;  but 
this  queer  creation  of  the  period,  the 
newspaper  man,  penetrates  the  wilds  of 
Athabasca  in  midwinter  to  find  a  white 
girl  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  custody 
of  Indians  ;  floats  about  in  the  bay  or 
ocean  for  days  to  meet  a  steamship  ; 
sees  himself  locked  and  battened  in  an 


untried  submarine  l)oat,  as  Stephen 
Bonsai  did  not  long  ago,  to  Ije  shot 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  harljor  in 
that  perambulating  coffin  ;  or  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  goes  to  Hand)urg,  when 
it  is  the  hot-bed  of  a  cholera  e2>idemic, 
to  put  up  there  and  rejjort  what  he 
sees.  This  singular  creature  can  make 
no  appointment  with  wife  or  friend, 
even  a  day  in  advance.  He  cannot  pre- 
dict where  he  will  be  living  next  year 
or  next  month.  He  is  not  surprised, 
on  coming  back  from  a  wearisome  jour- 
ney at  midnight,  to  find  that  he  is  or- 
dered to  start  on  another  expedition  in 
five  hours.  He  does  not  deal  with  his 
own  kind  or  any  special  sort  of  men, 
but  with  all  kinds,  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  having  written  an  account 
of  a  week's  stay  aboard  the  most  luxu- 
rious steam  yacht  of  the  period,  he  goes 
post-haste  to  witness  a  miners'  riot  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  All 
that  is  a  business,  if  you  i)lease,  but  it 
is  not  what  men  call  "  business."  A 
uewspajjer  is  a  co-operative  concern  in 
all  except  an  ecpial  division  of  the  earn- 
ings ;  and  since  a  good  half  of  the  news- 
papers do  not  more  than  pay  their  way, 
it  is  good  for  the  writers  that  the  co- 
operative tendency  stops  where  it  does. 
The  more  thoroughly  a  newspaper  man- 
ager relies  upon  the  enthusiasm  and 
pride  of  his  men,  the  more  consider- 
able is  his  success.  The  office  of  the 
only  newspaper  I  know  well — The  Sun 
— which  most  journalists  regard  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  wide  -  awake 
product  of  their  profession,  is  frequent- 
ly likened  to  a  club-house.  No  taint  of 
caste  poisons  its  atmosj)here  or  foi'ces 
its  workers  into  cliques,  and  when  its 
men  have  no  work  to  do  they  play  to- 
gether, at  cards,  or  chess,  or  gymnast- 
ics, or  whatever. 

No  newspaper  has  gone  so  far  in 
pressing  the  practical  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  newspaper  enterjjrises  as  the 
Evening  Post,  which  calls  our  news- 
papers speculative  concerns  that  gather 
news  to  sell  it  at  a  profit.  This  is  the 
business  idea  which,  as  I  say,  is  cor- 
rect, in  so  far  as  the  publication  office 
is  concerned.  Yet  it  cannot  have  been 
a  mere  clerk  who  gathered  the  data  for 
that  journal's  biograj)hies  of  the  ma- 
chine politicians  of  New  York  ;  nor  was 


"  He  goes  post-haste  to  witness  a  miners'   riot  in  the  nnountains  of  North   Carolina." 


it  an  accountant  or  salesman  who  com- 
mented upon  these  records  in  the  edi- 
torial columns,  tor  clerks  do  not  per- 
form that  sort  of  work,  nor  do  wag'es 
alone  pay  for  them.  The  Evening  Post 
is  one  of  the  very  ablest  and  best  news- 
papers in  America,  and  its  practical 
view  of  the  profession  of  which  it  is  a 
product  must  be  regarded  as  one  amoni"- 
the  many  eccentricities  that  give  it  dis- 


tinction, even  when  they  do  not  add  to 
its  worth. 

It  expressed  the  opinion  to  Avhich  I 
have  referred  in  connection  with  the 
"  hounding  "  of  President  Cleveland  by 
reporters,  and  that  reminded  me  that 
among-  the  several  Presidents  Avho  have 
honored  me  with  their  friendship  or 
acquaintance,  there  Avas  one — General 
Arthur — whom    I    was    once    sent    to 
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"  houiul,"  though  lie  uiid  I  called  it  re- 
porting: his  tishin^  trip  to  the  Thou- 
Buud  Islands.  He  told  n»e  his  expe- 
riences from  day  to  day,  and  at  times 
ordered  especially  tine  fish  that  he 
caught  served  to  me  and  the  other  cor- 
respondents who  ate  at  the  next  tahle 


'  The  best  Washington  correspondents  work  upon  a  friendly 
with  cabinet  officers  and  senators." 


to  his,  and  I  remember  troubling  him 
only  once.  On  that  occasion  I  had 
sent  off  my  despatch  and  returned  to 
the  hotel  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  find  all  the  doors  locked  and  all 
the  lights,  except  those  in  the  Presi- 
dent's suite  of  rooms,  gone  out  like  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  Captain  R.  F. 
Coffin,  now  part  of  a  treasured  mem- 
ory, and  Mr.,  Macdona,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent an  assistant  district  attorney  in 
this  city,  were  with  me,  and  we  battered 
at  a  side  door  to  wake  the  servants.  In 
time  the  door  was  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Kno^\-ing 
him  only  as  a  journalist  must  know  all 
men,  without  too  much  awe  of  j^lace 
or  power,  we  yet  were  chagrined  at 
having  disturbed  and  brought  to  the 
door  a  President — and  particularly^  one 
of  so  charming  a  personality  as  his — 
and  we  begged  his  pardon. 


"AVhy,  that's  all  ritrht,"  he  said; 
"you  wouldn't  have  j;ot  in  till  niorning 
if  I  had  not  come.  No  one  is  uj*  in  the 
house  but  me.  I  could  have  sent  luy 
colored  boy,  but  he  had  fallen  asleej) 
and  I  hated  to  wake  him." 

What  I  have  said  of  journalism  is 
part  of  that  which  apjdies  to  the 
subject  in  hand  :  the  special  cor- 
respondent, or,  as  they  call  him  in 
England,  "the  special."  The  mere 
i-eporter  who  always  remains  a  re- 
porter, ^\'ith  a  department  to  cover 
or  ei'rands  to  run,  may  or  may  not 
be  esjiecially  gifted.  The  si)ecial 
corresjiondent  must  be  "  to  the 
manner  born."  He  may  or  may  not 
have  creative  ability.  That  is  es- 
sential to  the  sketch-'nTiter,  wheth- 
er he  does  his  work  on  the  editorial 
page  or  supplies  the  character 
sketches  that  make  too  little  re- 
nown for  the  men  who  write  beside 
the  news-columns.  But  the  sjjecial 
correspondent  must  have  a  great 
many  other  qualities  of  an  uncom- 
mon kind,  and  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. He  must  have  such  a  tem- 
perament as  to  be  new-born  every 
morning,  and  to  look  on  all  that  he 
is  to  write  about  with  new  eyes 
and  fresh  interest.  He  must  have 
a  made-to-order  sort  of  a  soul,  that 
will  suffer  itself  to  be  thrown  into 
whatever  he  does  as  a  boy's  soul 
enters  into  what  games  he  plays  at  col- 
lege. He  must  have  at  once  the  broad- 
est and  the  finest  power  of  observation, 
and  the  vocabulary  and  facility  that  are 
the  bases  of  expression  and  freedom 
with  his  pen.  He  must  be  as  sanguine 
as  a  song-bird,  and  as  strong  and  willing 
as  a  race-horse.  Above  all,  he  must 
love  his  work  better  than  his  comfort, 
his  club,  his  home,  or  his  friends,  else 
he  might  some  day  pause  and  consider 
for  what  small  reward  and  shadowy- 
glory  he  is  risking  his  neck  or  jilunging 
into  discomfort — a  train  of  thoughts 
which  can  never  come  to  a  corresjDon- 
dent  as  it  does  to  men  of  many  another 
stamp  who  live  for  money,  for  comfort, 
or  for  social  distinction.  He  must 
have  a  personality  all  vigor  to  keep  on 
past  every  hindrance,  and  with  much 
candor  and  sweetness  to  win  and  keep 
men's  confidence,  so  that  they  will  admit 
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him  everywhere  and  talk  to  him  unre- 
strainedly ;  but  his  i)er.sonality  must  be 
of  a  kind  that  does  not  intrude  itself 
too  rigid!}'  at  many  points,  for,  like  an 
actor,  he  must  be  controlled  hy  some 
other's  character  and  aj^petite  and  likes 
— those  of  the  Public.  If  he  consults 
his  own  whims  or  feelinj^s,  or  has  stiff 
prejudices  of  his  own,  they  must  be  very 
strong  indeed — so  strong  as  to  subor- 
dinate both  the  public  and  his  news- 
paper to  his  individuality.  And  then, 
in  my  opinion,  he  will  be  one  of  several 
forcible  and  eccentric  writers  whom  we 
could  all  name,  but  he  will  not  be  the 
ideal  or  the  tj'pical  special  correspond- 
ent. Such  a  man  will  be  apt  to  twist 
his  facts  to  make  them  accord  with  his 
wishes,  and  in  this  case,  if  I  employed 
him,  I  would  send  another  and  a  genu- 
ine coxTespondent  to  make  separate  re- 
ports of  the  same  matter,  that  my  read- 
ers who  liked  the  strong  man's  crochets 
could  have  them,  while  all  the  readers 
could  get  the  news  as  well. 

The  special  correspondent  must  be 
so  constituted  as  to  remain  poor,  and 
willingly,  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  news- 
paper work.  There  have  to  be  such 
men  in  a  world  that  is  as  well  ordered 
and  complete  as  this — who  wi-ite  about 
what  may  make  or  ruin  fortunes,  and 
yet  feel  only  a  chronicler's  interest  in 
getting  at  the  truth  concerning  them. 
I  will  not  say  what  would  happen  if 
their  palms  itched,  because  they  next  to 
never  do  itch.  Such  is  the  peculiarity 
of  their  minds  that,  without  the  feeling 
of  pariahs  or  the  impulses  of  bedouins, 
they  consider  nothing  but  their  duty  to 
the  public.  They  want  neither  credit 
nor  sympath}-.  It  is  their  nature.  In 
spite  of  the  speculative  character  of  a 
newspaper  enterprise,  it  is  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  newspaper  correspondent 
appeals  one  hundred  times  for  every 
time  that  he  is  even  asked  to  consider 
the  whims  or  intei-ests  of  the  men  who 
own  the  paper.  If  there  are  editors  or 
owners  who  are  not  nearly  equally  dis- 
interested in  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  the  news,  they  are  fools,  and 
must  be  content  with  less  than  the  fort- 
une with  which  the  public  is  certain 
to  reward  those  who  are. 

There  was  once  an  idea  that  such  men 
as  the  true   "  specials  " — content  to  do 


superhuman  and  dangerous  work  for  a 
salary  and  expenses — were  apt  to  end 
in  becoming  a  charge  on  their  friends 
or  the  i)ublic,  and  were  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  were  drunkards.  A 
great  many  erratic,  irresponsible  ge- 
niuses and  mock-geniuses,  from  the 
days  of  "The  Sj^ectator,"  in  all  likeli- 
hood, down  to  those  of  Pfaff's  beer  cel- 
lar, not  long  ago,  were  borne  with  and 
even  encouraged  under  that  notion. 
It  was  a  wrong  one.  The  special  cor- 
respondent is  trained  to  be  a  great  ex- 
pense to  himself,  because,  when  on  duty 
away  from  home,  he  must  live  so  as  to 
acquire  expensive  tastes  ;  but  the  day 
has  gone  h\  when  either  his  employers 
or  associates  will  put  up  with  any  form 
of  unreliability  or  blameworthiness  in 
his  habits  or  his  jirinciples.  The  need 
of  a  barber  and  a  bath,  and  the  tenancy 
of  an  attic  with  a  bottle  in  lieu  of  other 
furniture,  are  no  longer  recognized  as 
the  outwai'd  proof  of  even  poetic  ability. 


"God  bless  you,"  said  he,  "I  don't  know  him  at  all." 

The  correspondents  of  to-day  must 
be  and  are  welcome  at  the  houses,  clubs, 
and  business  places,  of  the  men  who 
lead  in  public  affairs.  They  must  be 
men  of  parts,  and  of  good  appearance 
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and  behavior.  This  is  the  day  when  a 
woniaii  has  interviewed  the  Pope,  and  a 
reporter  lias  been  nominated  for  mayor 
of  Brooklyn  (faiUn]L^  in  which  effort  he 
became  the  model  postmaster  of  the 
couutiT).  Nothing  al)out  the  profes- 
sion is  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
that  lias  come  over  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  correspondent  and  the  so- 
called  "  great  man."  While  there  are 
reporters  who  "  hound "  public  men, 
there  are  also  public  men  who  badger 
the  newspaper  folk.  The  t^^jical  cor- 
respondents, on  the  other  hand,  call 
iiI)on  the  officials  upon  terms  of  equal- 
ity and  get  from  them  what  they  want 
— to  jjublish  or  not  to  publish,  as  the 
two  agree.  The  best  ^^'ashington  cor- 
respondents work  upon  a  friendly  basis 


"Tell  the  reporters  to  go  to  the  devil,"  said  the  exalted 

foreigner. 

with  cabinet  officers  and  senators — all 
of  them  that  they  care  to  know — and 
are  recognized  as  men  pursuing  an 
honorable  calling.  I  once  congratu- 
lated an  English  reporter,  Avho  told  me 
he  had  reported  Gladstone's  sj^eeches 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  uj)on  knowing 


that  statesman  so  well.  "God  bless  you," 
said  he,  '•  I  don't  know  him  at  all.  I 
was  once  una])le  to  escape  from  his  car 
without  passing  him,  when  he  came  in 
unexpectedly,  and  a  mutual  friend  in- 
troduced me  to  him.  But  I  never  pre- 
sumed upon  that,  you  know."  Such  a 
man  and  many  others  in  England  have 
wondered  at  the  place  the  best  Ameri- 
can newspaper  correspondents  have 
managed  to  carve  out  for  themselves 
b}'  earning  the  confidence  and  friendly 
interest  of  public  men  over  there. 

Two  things  the  critic  of  the  modern 
newspaper  man  is  very  apt  to  overlook. 
One  is  that  nine  times  in  ten,  when  a 
man's  affairs  become  of  interest  to  the 
public,  he  is  as  anxioiis  to  see  the  news- 
paper man  as  the  other  is  to  see  him. 
The  other  thing  is  that  a  shrewd  man, 
who  recognizes  the  place  the  jjress  has 
taken  and  the  power  it  has,  will  easily 
manage  to  make  it  serve  him  to  some 
extent  while  he  is  serving  it.  It  seizes 
him  gladly  if  what  he  wants  is  of  value 
or  of  interest  to  the  public.  A  noble 
personage  was  once  asked  by  an  Ameri- 
can what  he  could  say  to  the  rejiorters 
at  home  about  something  that  con- 
cerned them  both,  and  which  had  been 
discussed  in  this  country  by  means  of 
the  cable. 

"  Tell  the  reporters  to  go  to  the 
devil,"  said  the  exalted  foreigner. 

"Oh,  but  I  can't,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can. "  Our  American  way  is  to  help 
each  other  along.  I  like  to  read  about 
other  men  in  our  j^aj^ers,  and  I  must 
contribute  my  share  to  the  fund  of 
news.  I  will  have  to  tell  them  what- 
ever will  do  no  harm  for  the  public  to 
know. " 

That  illustrates  another  element  in 
the  situation  that  is  helj^ful  to  the  mod- 
ern correspondent,  and  if  he  did  not 
take  full  advantage  of  it,  what  a  poor 
workman  he  would  be  I 

The  element  of  .  danger  sometimes 
plays  a  part  in  the  adventures  of  a  man 
whose  l&e  is  spent  in  minding  the  busi- 
ness of  others,  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  but  a  peculiarity  and  a  charm 
of  that  life  is  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
never  tell  when  or  where  the  danger 
will  arise.  I  have  found  it  the  next 
thing  to  a  certainty,  that  when  the  most 
unsafetv  is  looked  for  the  least  is  found, 


DRAWN    BY   W.  T.  SMEDLEY. 


'  I   had   myself  called  at  five  o'clock   in  the  morning,   and   having  a  cab  at  hand,   mounted  the   box  with  the  negro  dfivei 

and  travelled  about  the  city  from  end  to  end." 
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whereas,  when  none  is  expected  it  often 
sprinj,'s  to  the  forefj^round.  Bein<^  sent 
into  Southern  Indiana  to  investigate 
the  White  Caps,  not  long  ago,  I  antici- 
pated great  mischief  from  tlie  low-lived 
cowards  who  are  so  numerous  in  that 
region,  and  who  compose  the  meanest 
lot  of  human  beings  I  ever  saw  ;  the 
meanest  in  morals,  the  poorest  in  sub- 
stance, the  most  frequently  diseased  and 
deformed  in  body.  They  are  a  i^eojile 
run  to  seed  by  means  of  an  exclusive- 
ness  that  has  limited  a  host  of  them  to 
a  few  surnames,  and  that  has  shut  out 
new  jjopulation  at  the  point  of  a  gun  ; 
the  gun  being  always  tired  at  the  back 
of  its  victim.  There  had  been  reason 
enough  for  going  there  in  reports  of 
many  cowardly  and  brutal  outrages, 
but  the  ti*uth,  as  I  found  it,  was  that 
the  state  of  affairs  was  ten  times  worse 
than  it  had  been  reported.     The  night 


n 


"  I  tOoU  a  hearty  luncheon  and  sat  down  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  to  write  steadily  for  twelve  hours." 


riders  were  out  in  almost  every  village, 
masked  and  armed,  and  bent  on  whij)- 
ping  women  as  often  as  men.  Every 
here  and  there  the  scenes  of  murders 


and  outrages  were  pointed  out.  Even 
a  little  gully-road  leading  to  the  prin- 
cipal out-door  religious  meeting-place 
of  one  county,  hatl  been  the  scene  of 
a  fight  wherein  men  in  ambush  shot 
others  who  were  on  their  way  home 
from  church  on  a  Sunday-  night.  Just 
as  I  reached  that  region  a  rumor  had 
gone  forth  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment meant  to  send  a  Secret  Service  or 
Pinkerton  man  to  spy  out  eveiy  leader 
in  every  outrage  that  had  taken  place. 
It  was  commonly  agreed  that  I  was 
that  official.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  but  even  the  law-abiding  folks 
in  the  towns  along  the  Ohio  River 
discredited  my  assertion  that  I  was  a 
newspaper  man,  and  spread  the  belief 
that  I  was  a  detective.  There  was  one 
especially  bad  nest  of  "White  Caps  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  in  order  to 
talk  to  the  pei-petrators  of  a  long  list 
of  midnight  outrages.  I  reached  the 
place  and  found  the  leader — the  terror 
of  the  country-side — loafing  in  a  cross- 
roads store  with  a  friend  or  two,  and 
several  others  who  held  the  middle 
course — quite  popular  in  such  a  time 
and  i^lace — of  being  mortaDy  afraid  of, 
and  excessively  polite  to,  the  "White 
Caps. 

The  chief  rapscallion,  whom  I  wished 
to  interview,  seemed  to  me  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  seven  feet  high  and  as  raw- 
boned  and  vicious-looking  as  a  wolf. 
He  tried  to  keep  his  back  toward  the 
open  floor-space  in  the  store.  My  visit 
was  expected.  All  had  gathered  there 
when  it  was  known  that  I  had  come  to 
the  town.  I  asked  a  few  pointed  ques- 
tions of  the  storekeeper,  and  got  some 
exceptionally  dull  answers.  Then  I  in- 
quired for  the  ringleader.  No  one 
pointed  him  out  or  answered  me.  All 
the  men  looked  at  the  floor.  I  never 
was  more  certain  that  I  was  in  for  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Having  the  man's  de- 
scription well  in  mind,  I  advanced  and 
touched  his  arm  lightly  with  my  fingers. 
It  was  like  touching  a  mould  of  jelly. 
He  quivered  all  over.  All  my  anxiety 
vanished  at  once.  The  man  was  a  cur, 
and  his  fright  was  almost  pitiable  to 
witness. 

"Colonel,  I  don't  know  nothin'  about 

that    scrape    at 's,"  he     said  ;     "  I 

kin  prove  I  was  ter  hum  all  that  night — 
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and  all  the  other  iii<:^hts — and  hain't  had  hoarse  voices.     Then  came  a  violent  as- 

nothiu'  to  do  with  no  White  Cap  busi-  sault  on  a  door,  which  i>resently  gave 

ness '" — all    this  befoi-e   I  had   accused  way  with  a  crash.     I  had  not  kno'SNOi 

him  of  anything  whatevei'.  how  nervous  I  was,  hut  now  I  believed 

He  supposed  himself  iu  the  toils  of  a  that  a  baml  of  "White  Cap  Regulators 


"'-«|fc,       -vr- 


"And  now,"  said   I,  advancing  to  the  fellow  who  had  his  back  against  the  door,  "  stand  aside  and  end  this  folly — quick  !" 


detective  of  dime-novel  calibre,  from 
whom  nothing  could  be  hidden,  and 
only  capital  punishment  could  be  ex- 
pected. He  was  by  nature  as  harmless 
as  a  turtledove  to  any  man  in  the  day- 
time. It  was  at  night,  with  his  raw- 
hide swung  over  a  woman's  naked 
back,  that  he  played  his  dangerous 
part. 

Soon  afterward  it  was  my  turn  to  be 
frightened.  The  stories  of  "\^^iite  Cap 
outrages  that  were  reeled  off  to  me  all 
day  and  every  day  were  generally  alike, 
and  the  bursting  iu  of  a  cabin  door,  the 
dragging  out  of  a  cowering  man  or 
woman  to  be  whipped,  were  the  leading 
features  of  nearly  every  tale.  I  had 
gone  to  bed  in  a  rickety  hotel  one 
night,  with  a  head  and  a  notebook  full 
of  such  data.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  was  awakened  by  the  tramp  of 
.heavily  shod  feet  and  the   grumble  of 


had  come  for  me  and  had  burst  in  the 
wrong  door  in  their  haste.  Fortunately, 
the  partitions  were  thin  and  the  suc- 
ceeding sounds  reassured  me.  Two 
travellers  and  the  stal)le-boy  of  the 
tavern  had  forced  a  swollen  door  and 
the  travellers  were  going  to  bed. 

That  moment  was  almost  as  exciting 
as  another  when,  like  a  fool,  for  no  rea- 
son better  than  dare-deviltry  could 
offer,  I  had  paid  a  Welshman  to  take 
me  down  into  a  coal  mine  in  which 
there  had  been  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp accompanied  by  great  loss  of 
life.  The  superintendent  had  said  it 
was  as  much  as  any  man's  life  was 
worth  to  venture  in  there,  because  the 
machinery  which  was  used  to  create  a 
draft  through  the  mine  had  not  been 
running  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  the 
place  was  likely  to  be  newly  tilled  with 
the  gas  that  causes  so  much  mischief 
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ill  coal  mines.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  had  never  heen  in  a  <<reat  mine,  and  I 
was  younger  than  I  liave  ever  been 
Hiuce.  My  Welshman  startled  me  by 
earrjang  a  naked  lamp,  but  lie  said  he 


naked  Hame  of  his  lamj)  up  into  the 
black  crannies  over  our  heads,  cryinfjf 
eaj^erly  :  "  It  do  be  in  sooch  places 
like  this  and  in  sooch  a  place  as  this." 
Perhaps  there  was  little  danger.    "When 


'  I  do  both  "  said   I  ;   "  I  take  a  cigar  wtien   I   want  one,  and   I  give  cigars  to  others  when  they  want  them.' 


could  get  no  other  without  "  the  com- 
pany "  finding  out  about  his  project. 
Deep  down  and  far  along  in  the  black 
and  dripping  main  roadway  or  tunnel, 
thi-ough  that  buried  and  deserted 
honeycomb  of  rocks,  my  "Welshman  be- 
gan to  act  like  an  idiot  or  a  madman. 
He  had  greatly  interested  me  by  telling 
of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Brown  People  "  (brownies)  who  live 
in  mines,  and  who  are  only  seen,  skip- 
ping about  or  sitting  cross-legged  in 
the  crannies,  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible 
accident.  One  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  smiled  and  beckoned  to 
him  on  the  day  of  the  explosion,  but 
there  was  not  time  to  escape.  The  ex- 
plosion followed  close  upon  the  warn- 
ing. Thus  we  came  to  talk  of  the  ter- 
rible fire-damp,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  Welshman,  in  order  to  show 
me  where  it  lurked,  began  poking  the 


I  got  the  lamj)  out  of  the  idiot's  hands 
he  said  he  "  didn't  know ;  mebbe  she 
might  blow  up  again." 

On  the  other  hand,  danger  comes 
where  one  does  not  seek  or  expect  it. 
Once,  when  I  was  investigating  the 
horrible  and  (even  yet)  mysterious  mur- 
der of  a  young  girl  in  a  New  Jersey 
village,  I  was  taken  for  the  murderer 
by  her  relatives — whom  I  could  not 
blame,  for  they  were  ignorant,  wrought 
up  to  an  ugly  jiitch,  and  susi:)icious  of 
every  stranger  who  came  upon  the 
scene.  The  girl  had  been  buxom 
and  pretty,  and  it  must  have  been  a 
stranger  who  slew  her,  they  thought, 
for  none  who  knew  her  could  find  it  in 
their  hearts  or  in  her  nature  to  at- 
tempt to  wrong  her.  In  the  course  of 
a  search  of  the  neighborhood  I  visited 
the  home  of  the  afflicted  family  more 
than    once,   and    on    the   last  occasion 
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was  invited  in  to  see  the  body.  As  I 
could  not  judge  what  maiuiei-  of  girl 
she  had  been  without  seeing  her,  I  went 
in.  Her  three  grown-up  brothers  wei'e 
there,  and  as  I  stood  beside  the  coffin 
one  retiirned  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
closed  it,  and  put  his  back  against  it. 
The  others  then  attempted  to  carry  out 
a  project  they  had  cherished  but  con- 
cealed, which  was  to  have  me  touch  the 
body  in  order  that  they  might  see 
whether  blood  flowed  from  the  wounds, 
according  to  an  old  superstition  which 
holds  that  such  dumb  mouths  will  ac- 
cuse a  murderer.  At  the  moment  I 
would  not  have  done  as  they  wished  for 
a  fortune. 

"  Put  your  hand  on  her,"  said  one. 

"I  will  not." 

"  Touch  her  with  your  hand.  You 
must,  I  tell  you,"  said  another. 

"  You  cannot  get  away.     Touch  her." 

They  were  terribly  in  earnest. 

"I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I 
said,  and  then  I  made  a  very  short  but 
very  earnest  speech,  in  which  I  explained 
who  I  was  and  how  easily  they  could 
satisfv  themselves  about  me.  "  And 
now,"  said  I,  advancing  to  the  fellow 
who  had  his  back  against  the  door, 
"  stand  aside  and  end  this  folly — 
quick !  " 

He  obeyed,  and  in  an  instant  the  air 
of  out-doors  tasted  almost  as  sweet  as 
anything  that  I  ever  drew  down  my 
throat.  But  danger,  except  of  harm  by 
accident,  is  not  a  thing  to  lift  into 
prominence  as  a  spice  of  the  life  of  a 
correspondent.  The  town  loafers  who 
drink  excessively  and  frequent  bar- 
rooms, can  discount  almost  anyone  else 
in  the  extent  of  the  dangers  they  face. 
The  typical  correspondent  offsets  many 
of  the  risks  that  he  runs  by  being  dip- 
lomatic, naturally  and  by  training,  and 
if  he  is  not  too  young  he  has  learned 
the  old  rule  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor.  In  the  West,  as  they  are 
fond  of  saying  out  there,  "  only  the  bad 
men  get  killed,"  and  in  one  large  West- 
ern city  I  Avas  told  that  a  ruffian  who 
murders  another  is  not  too  sharply 
pursued  if  he  tries  to  get  away,  because 
to  hang  or  imprison  him  is  to  rid  the 
world  of  only  one  scapegrace,  whereas, 
if  he  keeps  his  freedom  he  will  either 
kill  more  scoundrels  or  be  killed  him- 
VOL.  XIV,— 16 


self.  The  only  time  I  ever  had  a  pistol 
aimed  at  me  with  murderous  intent 
was  during  a  dinner  on  a  ship  in  New 
York  hai'bor,  in  the  course  of  a  simple 
job  at  reporting,  and  that  was  because 
I  did  not  sing  a  Southern  war  ballad  at 
a  drunken  man's  command,  eleven  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  upon  this 
subject  of  tlie  newspaper  corresijond- 
ent,  and  to  illustrate  what  I  write  with 
my  own  experiences.  It  will  be  an 
easier  task — and  pleasanter  for  the 
reader — if  it  is  understood  that,  while 
describing  the  qualities  of  the  perfect 
and  typical  man  of  this  sort,  I  am  iiot 
thinking  of  myself.  As  a  correspon- 
dent I  have  only  been  what  I  have  been. 
What  I  would  like  to  have  been  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  here  described. 

If  I  have  done  anything  uncommon 
in  newspaper  work,  it  has  been  in  the 
wa}'  of  reporting  the  main  stem  of  im- 
portant events  completel}'',  and  at  great 
lengths,  unaided  and  alone.  It  is  said 
that  in  New  York,  at  least,  I  have  been 
peculiar  in  possessing  the — physique  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  requisite — to  carry 
out  tasks  of  the  sort,  necessitating  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  imitation  of 
ubiquitousness,  and  resulting  in  from 
seven  to  ten  columns  of  solid  writing 
for  the  next  day's  paper.  Some  curi- 
osity as  to  how  this  is  done  has  been 
manifested  bj'  others  in  the  profession, 
and  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  little  to  tell. 
Take  the  last  inauguration  of  a  Presi- 
dent for  an  illustration.  I  had  myself 
called  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  having  a  cab  at  hand,  mounted  the 
box  with  the  negro  driver  and  travelled 
about  the  city  from  end  to  end  and  side 
to  side.  I  did  this  to  see  the  people 
get  up  and  the  trains  roll  in  and  the 
soldiers  tui'n  out — to  catch  the  Capital 
robing  like  a  bride  for  her  wedding. 
After  a  breakfast,  eaten  calmly,  I  made 
another  tour  of  the  town  and  then  be- 
gan to  approach  the  subject  more  close- 
ly, calling  at  the  White  House,  mingling 
with  the  crowds  in  the  principal  hotels, 
moving  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RejDresentatives,  to  report  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  closing  moments  of 
a  dying  administration.  I  saw  the  old 
and  the  new  President,  and  then  wit- 
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nessed  the  inaiit^uriition  c:t'i*emonieK  and 
the  parade.  Then,  haviiij;  seen  the  new 
family  in  phice  in  the  White  House,  I 
took  a  hearty  luncheon  and  sat  down  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  to  write  steadily 
for  twelve  hours,  with  plenty  of  pencils 
and  i)ads  and  niessen<^er  hoys  at  hand, 
and  with  my  note-hook  supplemented 
by  clippings  from  all  the  afternoon  pa- 
pers (covering  details  to  which  I  might 
or  might  not  wish  to  refer).  Cigars,  a 
sandwich  or  two  at  sui)per-time,  and  a 
stout  horn  of  brandy  late  at  night  were 
my  other  ecpiijnnents. 

That  is  hard  work,  but  it  is  as  noth- 
ing, in  that  respect,  when  compared 
with  the  task  of  reporting  a  national 
convention  in  the  same  way.  One  needs 
only  to  see  an  inauguration  ;  in  a  na- 
tional convention  one  must  know.  The 
leading  men,  their  records,  motives, 
and  plottings,  must  be  kno^vn.  If  one 
such  man  is  absent  from  the  conven- 
tion hall,  it  must  be  knoAvn  where  he  is 
and  what  he  is  doing.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  all  the  business  that  compares 
with  a  national  convention  for  trying 
the  body  and  mind  of  a  man  who  essays 
to  master  and  report  it  ;  that  is,  if  he 
works  for  a  newspaper  which  wants  the 
truth,  regardless  of  its  predictions  or 
policy.  In  the  course  of  it  there  comes 
a  task  beside  which  the  rest  of  it  has 
been  trifling.  That  is,  the  "  covering  " 
of  a  night  session  when  the  balloting  is 
in  progress. 

Then  the  reporter  of  the  main  story 
selects  the  ablest  man  on  his  staff  and 
asks  him  to  stand  beside  him  and  whis- 
per everj'thing  that  he  sees.  The  re- 
porter is  seeing  for  himself,  but  must 
write  as  well,  and  so  may  miss  a  word 
or  a  tableau.  He  is  writing  as  for  his 
life.  He  has,  a  man  to  keep  sharpening 
his  pencils  and  to  hand  his  copy  to  the 
telegraph  boys,  who  are  throwing  them- 
selves at  him  and  away  from  him  like 
balls  out  of  cannon.  Sometimes  he  is 
allowed  to  finish  twenty  words  on  a 
sheet,  but  more  often  the  images  are 
torn  from  under  his  pencil  with  only 
eight  or  ten  words  on  each  one.  His 
desk  is  a  board  ;  men  are  clambering 
over  him,  the  place  is  in  a  tumult.  But 
all  that  and  the  strain  conduce  to  good 
work.  The  strain  !  He  knows  that  the 
hungry  maw  of  the  printing-press  in 


New  York  is  wide-open,  that  the  wires 
are  loaded,  that  his  matter  is  being 
seized  and  flung  into  extra  editions, 
and  that  all  around  him  are  men  as 
able  as  himself,  doing  the  same  work, 
and  determined  to  excel  him  at  it  if 
they  can.  The  fevered  pencil  flies, 
evei"}'  nerve  is  strained,  every  brain-cell 
is  clear.  Comment,  description,  remin- 
iscence, dialogue,  and  explanation,  flow 
upon  the  imi)atient  sheets  in  short  para- 
graphs, like  shvers  of  crystal  There  is 
no  turning  back,  no  chance  for  correc- 
tion or  rearrangement,  no  possibility  of 
changing  a  word  that  has  been  written. 
Yet  there  must  be  no  mistakes,  no 
confusion  or  comjilexity.  For  two  or 
three  hours,  perhaps  even  longer,  this 
race  is  kept  up.  That  is  the  hardest 
task  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  "  special," 
and  it  is  the  most  intoxicating.  Who- 
ever does  it  is  glad  that  he  has  lived  to 
drink  so  deep  a  draught  of  that  match- 
less elixir,  which  keej^s  us  all  young  till 
we  die — excitement. 

To  "beat"  his  fellows  is  still  tlie 
chief  aim  and  glory  of  every  man  who 
writes  on  the  newsjjages,  but  the  "beat" 
(as  an  exclusive  jjiece  of  news  is  called) 
is  gro-ndng  to  be  more  and  more  a  prod- 
uct of  intimate  acquaintance  with  pub- 
lic men,  and  less  and  less  a  result  of 
agility  of  mind  and  body.  The  great 
press  associations  now  scatter  the  news 
of  important  happenings  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  special  correspondents  do 
very  little  racing  with  locomotives  and 
tugs,  and  still  less  telegrajDhing  of  the 
Bible  —  a  favorite  trick  of  a  bygone 
day,  accomplished  by  instructing  a  tele- 
graph operator  to  send  off  your  "  copy" 
and  then  supplement  it  with  the  book 
of  Job  or  Bevelations,  so  as  to  busy 
the  Avire  until  it  was  too  late  for  any 
other  correspondent  to  send  in  his 
news.  The  last  time  I  tried  that  my 
competitor  rowed  across  Haverstraw 
Bay  in  a  storm,  and,  from  another 
point,  sent  in  a  story  as  complete  as 
my  own.  The  old-fashioned  comjDeti- 
tions  now  occur  in  lonely  country  re- 
gions, where  the  facilities  for  telegrajDh- 
ing  are  so  meagre  as  to  tempt  a  man 
to  try  to  control  them.  I  remember  a 
delightful  half-hour  when  a  I'rihune 
man  tried  to  reach  a  country  wire  first 
in  order  to  shut  me  out.     We  had  to 
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run  three  miles  over  a  plaiu  that  was 
one  great  glare  of  ice.  He  was  the 
faster  runner  and  ajipeared  to  have 
everything  his  own  way,  but  suddenly 
he  slipped  and  rolled  down  the  side  of 
a  gully  to  fetch  up  at  the  bottom  badly 
hurt.  The  tearing  of  his  clothes  and 
peeling  of  his  face  did  not  bother  him, 
but  his  ankle  was  sprained  and  he  could 
not  walk  without  help. 

"  I  give  up,"  said  he.  "  Will  you  heli^ 
me  to  the  village  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied.  "  Is  the 
wire  mine?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  he  ;  "  I'm  done." 
But  I  gave  him  his  turn  at  it.  The 
matter  did  not  warrant  shutting  him 
out. 

Constituted  as  I  am,  the  comic  side 
of  my  OAVTi  experiences  has  always  in- 
terested me  greatly  and  filled  a  large 
place  in  my  memory.  Of  one  long  ride 
in  the  wilderness  beside  Lake  Superior, 
for  instance,  I  recall,  first,  the  splendid 
beauties  of  the  woods  and,  next,  the 
comic  habit  of  my  French-Canadian 
guide  in  always  speaking  of  the  Indians 
of  the  neighborhood  as  "  dose  tobacco- 
sign  people."  Of  another  trip,  under- 
taken in  order  to  describe  the  hunting 
of  big  game,  I  remember  with  most 
pleasure  the  manner  in  which  my  fare 
was  changed  after  I  had  eaten  fried 
bacon  until,  as  Mr.  Remington,  who  was 
with  me,  once  expressed  it,  "  it  mil  be 
found  sticking  to  our  ribs  when  the 
last  trump  is  blown."  Mornings,  noons, 
and  nights  we  soiled  the  very  forest  with 
the  eternal  frying  of  pork,  while  we 
waited  for  the  crust  of  snow  to  soften 
so  that  we  could  hunt  without  crashing 
about  with  the  noise  of  wounded  ele- 
phants. After  nearly  a  week  of  this 
cloying  experience,  one  of  our  half- 
breeds  improvised  a  fishing-rod,  at- 
tached a  line  and  hook  to  it,  and  said 
with  a  rare  breach  of  semi-Indian  reti- 
cence, "  Be  a  good  job  if  I  catch  some 
fish."  He  went  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  a 
direction  in  which  none  of  us  had 
moved,  and  there  I,  following  him,  found 
a  beautiful,  snow-blanketed  lake  stocked 
with  a  primeval  abundance  of  trout.  I 
laughed  then,  and  have  laughed  ever 
since  at  the  thought,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  might  never  have  known 
there  was  a  change  of  diet  within  one 


liundred  miles,  if  we  had  not  eaten  pork 
till  it  turned  the  cast-iron  stomach  of 
that  half-breed. 

One  of  my  journeys  was  through 
Cuba  from  end  to  end,  and  as  I  was 
commissioned  only  to  describe  the 
scenery  and  hotels  for  the  edification  of 
tourists,  and  was  to  do  it  in  a  hurry,  I 
was  disinclined  to  waste  an}'  time  upon 
a  study  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  The 
first  man  I  met  who  spoke  English  was 
a  patriot  tobacconist,  who  loved  my 
country  and  wanted  Cuba  joined  to  it. 
"Write  down  in  Spanish,"  said  I,  "a 
suflficient  number  of  handy  i)hrases  to 
carry  me  through  the  island."  On  a 
piece  of  brittle,  brown  straw  paper  he 
wrote  the  Spanish  equivalents  of  about 
twenty  words  and  sentences,  and  with 
that  in  my  pocket  I  journeyed  through 
the  island  Avith  only  one  mishap.  As  I 
remember  them,  the  things  he  wrote 
down  were:  "How  much?  I  want 
breakfast — dinner — sujjper  ;     wine  ;    I 

want   to    go   to ;    hurry   uj) ;    no 

hurry ;  yes,  please — no,  thank  you  ;  I 
do  not  speak  Spanish  ;  I  do  not  under- 
stautl ;  can  I  have  a  room  here  ?  I  Avant 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  I  am  an  American  ; 

How    far  is    it   to ?     All    right." 

That  jDrince  in  Scheherezade's  tale  did 
not  get  about  much  more  easily  or 
pleasantly  on  his  magic  carpet  than  did 
I  with  my  square  of  wrapping  paper ; 
but,  on  one  day,  the  unforeseen  hap- 
pened and  I  needed  all  the  Spanish  that 
I  had  not  got. 

I  had  taken  a  cab  from  Matanzas  to 
the  Yumuri  Valley,  and  on  the  way — 
outside  the  citA',  in  a  deserted  neighbor- 
hood— the  driver  stopped  his  horse.  I 
got  out  and  said  "Hurry  up."  The 
driver  shook  his  head,  waved  his  hands, 
and  appeared  to  SAvear  terribly.  I  con- 
sulted my  brown  paper  lexicon  and 
said  "no  hurry,"  and  retreated  into  the 
cab  and  aAvayfrom  the  frightful  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  driver  descended  from 
his  box  and  came  to  the  cab  door,  in 
front  of  AA'hich  he  delivered  an  oration 
Avhich,  for  earnestness,  eloquence,  and 
the  other  qualities  that  move  men  can 
seldom  haA^e  been  equalled.  I  said"! 
do  not  understand."  He  sat  down 
upon  a  rock  and  looked  at  me  Avith  mute 
helplessness — the  picture  of  abandon- 
ment to  despair.     After  a  time  I  said 
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aj^aiu  "Hurry  iij)."  Then  he  arowe  and 
once  more  relieved  hiniself  in  a  torrent 
of  buruinj^  Spanish.  I  shruj^'^ed  my 
shoulders.  He  went  on.  He  appealed 
to  me,  pleading  with  his  hands  out- 
stretched. I  pulled  out  my  hrown 
paper  and  consulted  it.  I  decided  to 
tell  him  that  I  wanted  the  next  meal  in 
the  order  of  the  day,  thoug'h  I  had  but 
just  eaten.  His  fiery  sj)eech  continued, 
BO  I  said  "  Hurry  uj),"  and  then  ajjpeared 
to  relent  and  remarked,  "  No  hurry," 
adding  that  I  was  an  American,  that  I 
did  not  speak  Spanish,  that  I  did  not 
understand,  that  I  wanted  to  p^o  to  the 
valley,  and  how  far  ^\•as  it.  I  utilized 
nearly  everythinf:^  that  was  on  my  paper 
and  that  could  assist  me  in  seemin<;  to 
converse  with  him.  At  last  he  wrung- 
his  hands,  addressed  himself  to  Heaven, 
mounted  his  box,  and  drove  ahead.  I 
hope  he  has  repented  of  his  profanity 
(if  he  was  profane),  so  that  we  may  meet 
in  Heaven,  Avhere  there  will  be  no  Span- 
ish. Then  I  shall  find  out  what  it  was 
that  he  wanted  to  tell  me. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
value  of  the  truth  in  the  reports  of  a 
correspondent,  yet  there  are  times  when 
the  whole  truth  would  jar  upon  the 
general  tone  or  subject  of  a  piece  of 
work.  One  may  not  dwell  ujDon  the 
appearance  of  a  new  mode  of  hairdress- 
ing  in  describing  a  funeral,  or  ujDon 
the  high  stakes  that  obtain  in  army 
poker  when  the  address  of  a  general  to 
the  West  Point  cadets  is  the  subject  in 
hand.  I  was  reporting  Virginia  poli- 
tics once,  during  an  exciting  campaign, 
and  was — in  the  course  of  the  work — in 
a  characteristically  beautiful  part  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  region.  Night  fell,  and 
with  it,  rain.  The  Democratic  candi- 
date and  a  score  of  his  friends,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  repaired  to  a  little  railway 
station  which  rose  out  of  a  great  plaza 
of  liquid  mud,  like  a  lighthouse  in  a 
harbor.  The  great  ten-acre  sea  of  liq- 
uid mud  was  dimly  streaked  by  the 
faint  I'eflections  of  the  yellow  lights  of 
the  houses  that  stood  around  it.  At 
first  I  could  see  little  else  than  the 
mud  and  the  lights,  but  presently  I  no- 
ticed a  queer,  floundering,  wallowing, 
black  object  out  in  the  heart  of  the 
open  square.  It  was  as  if  it  might 
have  been  a  grampus  that  had  dropped 


from  the  clouds.  It  flopped  a]>out  and 
rose  and  tumbled  and  rolled  like  a 
stranded  fish  of  at  least  that  size.  I 
called  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
friend  to  it,  and  we  sjjlashed  out  to 
where  it  was.  And  there  we  found  a 
little  knot  of  men  bending  over  and 
looking  at  the  same  thing,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  a  couple  of  citizens 
closely  wrapped  in  one  another's  arms, 
and  fighting  in  the  mud — one  under 
and  the  other  on  top.  The  rain  pelted 
them  and  the  mud  flew  as  they  fought 
and  struggled,  and  their  feet  and  arms 
were  flung  about.  One  was  a  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  and  the 
other  was  a  pillar  of  the  Republican 
l^arty.  I  suggested  that  it  was  a  pity 
that  the}'  should  fight,  and  that  some- 
one ought  to  interfere  and  bid  them 
behave  themselves.  My  friend  then 
called  out  his  name  and  added  that  he 
would  like  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Well,  sir,"  said  the  man  who  was 
on  top,  resting  his  fists  while  he  sjioke  ; 
"  my  name  is  Hazel,  of  Hazel  Court 
House,  Hazel  County,  Virginia,  sir,  and 
I  am  a  Democrat.  This  man  said  that 
he  agreed  A\ith  everything  that  the 
Republican  candidate  for  govei'nor  has 
said,  and  among  other  statements  Avhich 
that  candidate  has  made  are  some  which 
reflect  upon  a  Virginian's  honor,  sir. 
These  and  all  the  other  things,  sir,  this 
man  has  repeated  and  says  he  will 
stand  by.  That  is  why  I'm  a-licking 
him." 

At  that  point  there  was  a  muddy  con- 
vulsion, a  splash,  r  twist — and  the  Re- 
publican was  ''  -.  top.  Landing  a  neat 
and  effective  blow  on  the  now  silenced 
mouth  of  his  antagonist,  the  man  on 
tojD  paused  for  breath,  and  then  spoke  : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is  Wisely, 
of  Wiselj'ville,  Wisely  Township,  and 
there  never  was  a  Wisely  yet  that 
wouldn't  stand  by  his  words,  sir,  if  he 
died  for  it.  And  "  (here  he  punctuated 
his  remarks  with  a  dig  in  the  Demo- 
crat's ribs)  "  there  never  was  a  Wisely 
yet  that  was  licked  b}"-  a  Hazel,  so  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  I'll  never  take 
back  what  I  say." 

"  Mr.  Ralph/'  said  my  friend,  "  this 
is,  as  you  see,  a  fair  fight,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  country  we  never  interfere 
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in   such  a  case,  but  let  the  best  man 
win." 

We  waded  back  to  the  railway  station 
and  from  that  jioint  watched  the  battle, 
in  which,  once  again,  the  antagonists 
took  the  form  of  a  submarine  monster 
in  its  dying  tlu'oes. 

Audacious  attempts  to  bribe  a  corre- 
spondent are  seldom  made,  I  think.  As 
burglars  learn  the  plan  and  contents  of 
a  house  before  they  break  into  it,  so  the 
bribers,  as  a  rule,  find  out  the  character 
and  reputation  of  a  man  before  they  ask 
him  to  consider  the  alleged  speculative 
character  of  newspaper  Avork  as  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  correspondent  knows  the  interest  he 
excites  in  their  minds  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  and  such  a  bold  and  direct  attempt 
as  I  was  once  tlie  subject  of  must  sel- 
dom occur.  It  was  a  New  York  assem- 
blyman who  sought  to  impress  me  with 
that  practical;  business-like  aspect 
which  journalism  wears  in  the  view  of 
others  than  myself.  He  did  it  because 
he  liked  me,  he  said.  I  was  an  Albany 
cori'espondent  and  the  time  was  the 
year  1885.  A  corps  composed  of  such 
men  as  Geoi-ge  F.  Spinney,  Edgar  L. 
Murliu,  Hugh  Hastings,  and  Thomas 
Alvord,  jr.,  were  then  co-operating  to 
expose  the  lobby  and  to  defeat  crooked 
legislation.  The  amount  of  money  that 
the  correspondents  saved  to  the  city 
and  the  State  by  their  vigilance  and 
shrewdness  was  so  great,  that  once  when 
they  ran  over  the  principal  bills  that 
they  had  caused  to  be  defeated  or  aban- 
doned, the  sum  total  of  the  moneys  thus 
saved  astonished  even  themselves. 
Evidently  their  success  greatly  annoyed 
the  thieves  (if  I  may  so  characterize 
the  men  who  take  a  practical  view  of 
legislation  as  the  "  business  "  of  getting 
the  right  to  make  laws  and  then  selling 
them  at  a  profit),  and  one  of  them  made 
bold  to  discuss  with  me  the  question 
whether  the  course  of  correspondents 
was  wise  from  a  worldty  point  of  view. 

He  began  by  offering  me  a  cigar,  and 
then  putting  this  question  : 

"Which  would  you  rather  do,  take 
cigars  from  men  or  have  cigars  to  give 
to  others  ?  " 

"I  do  both,"  said  I  ;  "I  take  a  cigar 
when  I  Avant  one,  and  I  give  cigars  to 
'  others  when  they  want  them." 


"  Well,  which  would  you  prefer,  to 
take  a  carriage  ride  or  own  your  own 
Ciirriage?  Very  well,  then,  why  don't 
you  own  your  carriage,  buy  cigars  by 
the  box,  and  live  as  well  as  any  man  in 
Albany-,  with  money  to  spare  '?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  I. 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  I  like  you  and  I 
can  do  you  a  service.  Now,  there's  so- 
and-so's  bill  aftecting  the  price  of  gas. 
You  are  favoring  it  and  making  a  fuss 
about  the  efforts  of  the  lobby  to  kill  it, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Stop  that. 
Either  change  your  tone  or  drop  the 
whole  matter  and  say  nothing,  and  I  will 
get  you  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to-mor- 
row morning — the  price  that  is  paid  to 
all  who  help  to  defeat  the  bill.  That  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  money 
I  can  get  for  you  as  the  session  wears 
along.  I  will  put  you  in  the  way  to  OA\ai 
a  carriage  and  live  as  a  man  of  your 
ability  ought  to  live.  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

I  thanked  him  and  said,  in  few  words, 
that  I  preferred  to  buy  cigars  one  at  a 
time  for  many  years  to  come  rather  than 
drown  myself  at  once,  as  I  certainly 
would  have  to  do  after  taking  the 
money  ;  "  because,"  I  said,  "  I  couldn't 
live  to  let  an  infernal  rascal  like  you 
point  me  out  as  one  of  3'our  kind." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  he,  as  little  ruffled  as 
if  I  had  paid  him  an  empty  compliment  ; 
"•  every  man  to  his  liking.  Go  ahead 
and  be  poor,  as  you  please." 

That  man,  whom  many  who  were  then 
in  Albany  are  able  to  place  (for  I  told 
the  story  to  many),  was  generally  kuoA\ai 
for  what  he  was.  Yet  he  was  of  so 
much  finer  fibre  than  the  rest  of  the 
raiders,  and  possessed  so  many  good 
qualities,  that  he  deceived  most  of  his 
constituents  and  made  others,  who  were 
not  deceived,  sorry  for  him  and  as  lenient 
as  possible  toward  him.  He  had  one 
more  talk  with  me,  and  it  was  more 
astonishing  than  the  first.  He  called 
me  into  a  cloak-room  and  told  me  that 
I  was  right  in  calling  him  a  rascal.  He 
said  he  had  been  one,  and  a  thorough- 
paced one,  for  a  long  time.  He  had 
been  well  born  and  well  raised,  and  (I 
think  he  said)  he  had  been  educated  for 
the  ministry.  But  when  he  fell  in  love 
and  married  and  contemplated  the 
likelihood  that  his  wife  would  remain 
poor  and  be  obliged  to  toil  and  to  deny 
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herself  comforts,  it  was  a  state  of  thinj^R 
he  could  not  face.  He  loved  her  too 
dearly — so  he  said.  He  thereupon  re- 
solved to  earn  any  and  every  dollar  that 
oftVred  itself,  lej^itimately  or  illei^iti- 
mately,  and  he  had  done  so.  At  this 
point  in  his  story  he  paused,  and  when 
next  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  different  key. 
He  said  that  his  life  had  been  a  hell 
ever  since  he  had  pursued  the  course 
he  planned.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
felt  a  degree  of  shame,  and  suffered  an 
amount  of  torment  horrible  to  endure. 
He  said  that  at  times  he  had  even  been 
afraid  to  sleep  alone,  and  often  had 
called  u2)on  a  young  son  to  staj'  W'ith 
him  when  his  wife  was  away.  Once 
more,  after  a  pause,  he  changed  his  tone 


— tliis  time  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  had  told  me,  he  w(mld  do 
precise)}'  the  same  thing  if  he  had  his 
life  to  live  over  again,  because  he  so 
loved  his  wife,  and  because  his  dishon- 
esty had  enabled  him  to  save  her  from 
toil  and  self-denial. 

My  two  interviews  with  this  man  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  incidents 
of  my  experience  as  a  correspondent — 
as  the  man  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  I  ever  knew.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
thief  in  the  Albany  Legislature  ever 
spent  a  wakeful  night  or  a  moment  of 
unhappiness  on  account  of  his  stealing 
— except  when  the  market  quotations 
for  votes  were  lower  than  usual. 
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By  W.  G.  van  Tassel  Siitphen. 


I  HAVE  hewn  and  builded  my  altar 
And  set  it  in  sight  of  men, 

And  now  is  my  hand  to  falter, 
Must  the  battle  be  fought  again  ? 


A  trifle  of  purple  heather, 

The  lilt  of  a  minstrel's  rhyme, 

A  day  that  was  like  June  Aveather 
In  June  of  the  olden  time. 


From  the  height  that  I  scarce  ascended  And  I  turn  away  iinforgiven. 

Have  I  fallen  to  fresh  offence  ?  Unwilling  to  pay  the  price  ; 

How  illy  the  rents  were  mended,  My  soul,  though  by  sharp  swords  riven, 

In  my  garment  of  penitence.  Still  shrinks  from  the  sacrifice 


In  the  ashes  of  old  transgression 
Still  lingers  a  last,  dull  fire. 

And  the  shadows  of  past  possession 
Take  shape  to  my  vain  desire. 

The  heart  that  I  strove  to  harden 
Is  as  water  that  runs  away  ; 

The  wind  in  my  close-kept  garden 
Has  scattered  strange  seed  to-day — 


Then  take  what  my  will  denieth, 
O  Thou  to  whom  all  is  due. 

That  the  soul,  which  in  sin  now  dieth, 
May  be  born  into  life  anew. 

Take  all,  lest  again  uplifted, 

My  heart  from  Thee  turn  away. 

And  I,  like  as  fine  wheat  sifted, 
Find  no  longer  of  words  to  pray. 


BENEATH   THE   MASK. 
By  Howard  Pyle. 


With  Illustration  (frontispiece)  by  toe  Author. 


iK.  STEVE  CAEROLL 
used  to  be  known  as 
one  of  the  best-dressed 
meu  iu  New  York.  He 
"was  a  professional  p;am- 
bler.  He  usually  liauuted  the  purlieus  of 
the  Waldeiaer,  and  on  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing, especially  in  the  spring,  you  would 
soiuetiines  see  him  standing  in  front  of 
the  portico  where  the  great  swinging 
dooi"s  swept  noiselessly  back  and  forth 
with  the  ceaselessly  intermittent  com- 
ing and  going  of  men.  There  he  would 
pose  by  the  hour,  one  leg  crossed  be- 
foi'e  the  other,  half-leaning  iipou  the 
cane  which  he  used  for  a  prop,  the  light 
overcoat  thi'own  back  so  as  to  show  the 
satin  lining,  and  usually  a  carnation 
boutonnirre  buniing  in  the  lapel  of  his 
Prince  Albert  coat.  He  had  a  fine, 
sensitive,  sallow  face,  clean  shaved  ex- 
cept for  a  small  mustache,  so  perfectly 
black  as  to  moi"e  than  suggest  dye,  as 
did  his  smooth,  Avell-bnished,  well- 
trimmed  hair.  He  looked  keenly  out 
from  under  his  do'\\-n-tilted  hat  brim 
with  a  pail'  of  shai-p  and  black,  rather 
beady  eyes,  at  the  stream  of  life  that 
came  and  went  along  the  fiag-paved 
sidewalk.  Altogether  there  was  in  him 
the  perfect  type  of  the  aimless,  home- 
less, restless,  demi-monde  life  to  which 
he  belonged — calm,  uniiiffled,  self-com- 
posed. 

All  this  was  Steve  Carroll,  as  he  ap- 
peared from  without.  "What  struggles 
and  hopes  and  ambitions  and  desires 
moved  him  from  ■Rithin  no  man  but 
himself  knew,  for  he  did  not  often  con- 
fide his  thoughts  to  other  men.  He 
did  occasionally,  it  is  tiiie,  retail  scraps 
of  his  life  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  but  those  scraps  were  almost 
always  in  mere  fragments.  "You  see," 
he  would  saj',  "the  world  owed  me 
a  living  ;  and  as  it  did  not  give  me  what 
it  owed  me,  I  took  it  from  the  world  as 


I  could  get  it  ; "  and  there  was  a  plausi- 
bility about  the  statement  that  seemed, 
somehow,  to  excuse  the  wickedness  of 
his  existence.  "I  started  out  to  be  a 
lawj^er,"  he  would  say  again,  "  but  I 
did  not  get  along  well.  I  had  a  little 
money  in  those  days,  but  I  got  in  with 
a  wald  set  and  they  pretty  well  cleaned 
me  out.  So  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I 
was  going  to  play  cards  at  all  with  the 
like  of  them,  I'd  better  do  it  systemati- 
cally." Then,  perhaps,  he  would  tell 
how  he  had  spent  two  or  thi'ee  months 
in  his  law-oflfice  doing  nothing  but 
shuffling  and  dealing  cards,  and  then, 
maybe,  he  would  show  tricks  of  expeii; 
manipulation  that  were  almost  miracu- 
lous. No  one  had  ever  seen  him  use 
such  arts,  but  he  did  not  often  lose  at 
cards. 

So  Steve  Carroll  had  for  a  long  time 
been  pretty  well  knowni  to  a  ceiiain  set 
in  New  York. 

But  it  was  the  game  of  poker,  played 
in  General  Lucej-'s  rooms,  at  the  Walde- 
mer,  that  made  him  really  famous.  The 
victim  was  a  young  fellow  named  Wet- 
more,  whose  father,  lately  deceased,  had 
been  the  president  of  a  rich  watch  plant 
in  Connecticut,  and  the  money  that 
changed  hands  was  a  larger  amount 
than,  perhaps,  any  lost  or  gained  at 
cards  outside  the  walls  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club. 

The  General  Lucey,  in  whose  rooms 
the  game  was  played,  was  an  ex-Con- 
federate soldier.  He  had  a  fine,  florid 
face,  and  white  mustache  that  lent  him 
a  certain  ex-militaiy  air.  He  was  spo- 
ken of  as  having  been  a  brave  soldier 
during  the  war  ;  he  was  in  these  latter 
days  the  husband  of  a  veiy  beautiful 
and  notable  actress  whose  stage  name 
was  Violet  Ellsworth.  As  to  the  game 
of  poker,  it  was  afteiT\'ard  said,  and  with 
ti-uth,  that  General  Lucey  and  Steve 
Carroll  had  arranged  the  plucking  of 
Mr.  Wetmore  between  them,  and  that 
they  afterward  shared  the  spoils. 
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The  game  was  jjlayed  upon  a  Thurs- 
day eveiiiug,  and  there  were  altogether 
f(jur  in  the  party  hesides  Carroll  and 
General  Lucey — NVetmore  (wlio  was  a 
young,  callow-looking  lad,  the  very  pict- 
ure of  a  pigeon)  ;  Mr.  Walker-Hani- 
ley,  the  notable  2>olo-player  ;  Hamilton 
Stark,  and  John  Rodman,  of  Rodman 
k,  White,  of  Wall  Street.  It  was  still 
rather  early  in  the  night  when  that  fa- 
mous hand  was  dealt — that  hand  that 
afterward  made  so  much  talk  and  gos- 
sip. Only  Carroll,  General  Lucey,  and 
Wetmore  were  in  it.  The  others  sat 
looking  on,  and  excepting  for  the  voices 
and  the  shaiiJ  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantel,  the  room  for  a  time 
seemed  filled  with  a  muffled  silence. 
The  faces  of  all  were  very  serious,  and 
the  poor  lad  —  the  pigeon  —  w^as  as 
pale  as  death.  He  held  a  more  than 
strong  hand — a  hand  that  ordinarily 
was  almost  certain  to  win  ;  hut  in  sjiite 
of  its  strength  he  was  frightened,  and 
w'ould  have  called  the  others  again  and 
again,  could  he  have  done  so.  But  he 
could  not- -neither  could  he  afford  to 
lose  the  hf,nd  he  held. 

At  last  the  cards  were  called,  and 
then  Carroll  delivered  his  coup-de-grace, 
laying  down  his  cards  with  a  dexterous 
sweep.  "I  never  happened  to  have 
that  hand  but  twice  before,"  said  he, 
calmly,  as  he  scratched  a  match  beneath 
the  table,  and  lit  his  cigar,  which  had 
gone  out. 

Wetmoi'e  did  not  say  a  word  ;  he 
leaned  his  elbow  upon  the  table,  and 
his  face  upon  his  fist  looking  down 
upon  the  upturned  cards.  By  and  by 
his  mouth  began  twitching,  and  then 
his  face  became  distorted  ;  there  was 
something  grotesquely  tragic  in  its  con- 
tortions and  the  efforts  he  put  upon 
himself  to  suppress  his  emotions.  For 
awhile  no  one-  said  a  word,  and  Carroll 
continued  shuffling  and  shuffling  the 
cards.  It  was  Mr.  Hamilton  Stark  who 
first  spoke.  He  took  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  it.  "  By  Jove !  "  said  he, 
"half-past  ten  o'clock!  I  nearly  for- 
got my  engagement  at  the  club.  Come 
along,  Wetmore,  I'll  take  you  down 
with  me,"  and  so  the  party  broke  up. 

Nothing  had  been  directly  said,  yet 
there  was  a  very  palpable  air  of  disap- 
proval of  what  had  been  done.     General 


Lucey,  who,  no  doubt,  felt  this  air  of 
disapprobation,  talked  rather  strenu- 
ously as  his  guests  put  on  their  over- 
coats, but  Carroll  sat  calmly  shuffling 
and  shuffling  the  cards. 

After  the  others  had  gone  General 
Lucey  sat  down  and  took  out  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  began  figuring.  Pres- 
ently he  flicked  the  jiaper  across  to 
Carroll,  who  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it. 

"  How's  that  V  "  said  General  Lucey. 

Carroll  ran  his  eye  quickly  down  the 
figures  and  then  nodded  his  head, 
"That's  all  right,"  said  he;  "that's 
what  I  make  my  share  to  be." 

"  I'll  give  you  my  check  for  it  as  soon 
as  the  notes  are  settled,  if  that's  satis- 
factory to  you,"  said  General  Lucey. 

"Yes,"  said  Carroll,  "it  is." 

It  was  the  largest  sum  of  money  he 
had  ever  won  at  cards.  As  CarroU  lit 
afresh  cigar  before  going,  he  said,  "Do 
you  know,  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor 
devil — he  took  it  so  d d  hard." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  General  Lucey,  "  he 
could  stand  to  lose  ten  times  that  and 
not  feel  it." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Carroll,  as  he 
puffed  away  with  his  cigar  at  the  light- 
ed match  which  burned  lower  and  low- 
er toward  his  fingers.  Then,  as  he  gave 
the  match  a  quick  shake  and  threw  it 
into  the  grate,  he  added :  "I  dare  say 
you'd  laugh  at  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  thought  of  giving  up  this 
sort  of  life  and  living  respectably 
again,"    And  General  Lucey  did  laugh. 

Carroll  went  down  the  stairs.  He  saw 
Violet  Ellsworth  and  an  escort — a  Mr. 
Denny,  of  Philadelphia  —  waiting  for 
the  elevator.  The  actress  nodded  as 
he  passed  and  the  gambler  knew  that 
the  theatres  must  now  be  over  for  the 
night.  He  looked  in  through  the  glass 
plate  of  the  restaurant- door  and  saw 
that  the  room  was  already  filled  with 
the  bustle  and  glitter  of  the  after-thea- 
tre life.  Then  he  passed  down  the 
marble  corridor  and  out  through  the 
swinging  valves. 

Cabs  and  coupes  were  passing  with  a 
ceaseless  rattle  and  rumble.  He  stood 
for  a  while  looking  out  upon  the  night- 
life of  the  street,  w'ith  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  smoking  away  at  his  cigar. 
Presently  a  very   neat  private   coupe. 
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with  a  Avell-dressed  groom  and  neatly 
crojjped  horse,  and  a  good  deal  of  jin- 
gling glitter  of  plated  chains,  rattled 
into  and  i)a.ssed  through  the  area  of  the 
electric  light.  In  the  moment  of  pass- 
ing Carroll  saw  and  recognized  a  face 
at  the  window.  He  mentally  recorded 
it  as  belonging  to  Sylvia  Nottingham, 
the  variety  actress.  At  the  instant  of 
seeing  the  face  it  struck  him  that  there 
was  a  very  curious  expression  upon  it ; 
then  he  thought  that  maybe  the  ex- 
pression was  only  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tric light — then  he  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  had  seen 
a  glimpse  of  the  tragedy  of  another  life 
pass  by  him  ;  but  so  we  see  such  a 
tragedy  pass  us  every  day  and  know 
nothing  about  it.  Just  then  in  the 
little  padded  space  of  the  coupe  there 
was  a  very  bitter  fragment  of  passion 
being  enacted. 

The  Sylvia  Nottingham  whose  face 
he  had  seen  was  just  then  quite  the  rage 
in  New  York.  It  was  a  fashionable 
thing  to  make  up  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  go  to  the  Delamore  Gar- 
den to  see  her  dance  and  to  hear  her 
sing  in  the  second  act  of  the  "Devil 
on  Two  Sticks."  This  was  the  second 
season  through  Avhich  the  rage  for  her 
had  lasted — uuprecedentedly  long  for  a 
fad  of  its  kind. 

Her  real  name  was  Louise  Carpen- 
tier,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
French  saloon-keeper  in  Baxter  Street. 
Originally  she  had  been  a  minor  atta- 
che in  the  chorus  of  "Wiel's  Thalia  The- 
atre. Being  very  handsome  she  had 
there  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Mr. 
Horace  Peyton,  who  was  a  rich  broker, 
with  theatrical  proclivities.  It  was  he 
who  took  her  up  and  pushed  her  fort- 
une to  its  high  tide.  He  took  her 
to  Paris,  where  her  education  was  fin- 
ished and  where  she  took  well.  Then 
she  came  back  to  New  York,  adopted 
the  Anglican  title  of  Sylvia  Notting- 
ham, and  made  her  great  hit  in  the 
bat  -  dance,  in  the  "  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks." 

She  was  a  very  striking  brunette 
with  gray  eyes. 

The  same  night  that  the  notable 
,game  of  poker  was  being  played,  Mr. 


Peyton  came  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Delamore  Garden.  He  appeared  smok- 
ing a  cigarette,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  chat  \vith  an  occasional  chorus  girl. 
Then  he  came  across  to  where  Sylvia 
Nottingham  stood  a  little  apart. 

She  made  a  studied  pretence  of  not 
seeing  him.  As  the  light  fell  upon  her 
she  looked  singularly  charming  in  the 
dead  black  of  her  costume,  with  the 
pleats  of  her  bat-dress  falling  behind 
her  d  la  Pompadour.  She  tapped  the 
floor  with  the  point  of  her  black,  high- 
heeled  slipper  in  a  devil's  tattoo,  as  the 
other  ajiproached.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  Mr.  Peyton  had  seen  her  to 
speak  to  her,  and  he  read  at  a  glance  the 
emotions  of  angry  pique  that  were  pass- 
ing through  her  heart.  He  laughed 
with  a  flash  of  his  white  teeth,  but 
without  taking  his  cigarette  from  his 
lips  ;  he  was  so  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
ruffled in  his  manner  that  the  half- 
suppressed  rage  of  the  lady  burned  up 
like  fire,  and  she  glared  balefuUy  at 
him  with  her  gray  eyes  from  under  her 
pencilled  eyebrows. 

"  Come,  Lou,"  said  he,  "don't  be  dis- 
agreeable. I  came  to  ask  you  to  ride 
home  with  me  ;  I  have  something  I 
want  to  tell  you." 

The  actress  was  at  that  time  living 
at  the  Edmonton  Flats.  The  ride  home 
from  the  theatre  Avas  not  a  long  one, 
and  Peyton  was  glad  of  it.  "  See  here, 
Lou,"  said  he,  after  they  had  rumbled 
along  a  little  distance  in  silence,  "  I 
may  just  as  well  be  frank  with  you. 
After  all  there  is  no  use  beating  about 
the  bush.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  I  am  going  to  be  married  and 
we  must  part."  He  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  as  his  companion  did 
not  speak  he  continued  :  "  I  want  to  be 
honest  and  straightforward  with  you  ; 
I'm  not  going  to  drop  you  as  some  men 
would.  I  always  expect  to  look  after 
you  and  do  the  fair  thing  by  jom." 
Still  the  woman  did  not  say  anything. 
Just  then  the  carriage  rumbled  over 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Walde- 
mer  and  the  electric  light  shot  a  hard- 
cut  square  in  at  the  window  and  lit 
up  her  face,  and  it  was  terrible  to  see. 
Then  the  light  was  gone  and  it  was 
dark  again  inside  the  carriage.  It  was 
that  glimpse  of  her  that  Carroll  had 
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seen.  "Ami  how  nl)out  tlie  child?" 
said  Hlie,  ahuost  breuthk'.ss  with  the  ter- 
rible constniint  she  put  upon  hcrHelf. 

"  Oil  !  tliat  s  all  rij^ht,  I'm  not  f^oin» 
to  iie<^lec't  the  child  either.  I  haven't 
(juite  made  up  my  niind  yet ;  but  I'll 
let  you  know  in  the  courwe  of  a  few 
days  what  I'll  do  for  you  and  for  her." 

Then  the  i)ent-ui)  rag'e  broke  loose 
and  the  woman's  wrath  tilled  the  nar- 
row, padded  space  with  its  lurid  tem- 
pest. Her  words  grew  shrill,  then 
shriller  and  shriller,  and  Peyton  pulled 
\i\)  the  window  lest  the  sound  of  her 
fury  sliould  attract  attention.  At  first 
he  was  fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  fiery 
flood  of  her  rage ;  then,  by  and  by, 
he  caught  her  by  the  wrist  and  held 
her  tightly.  "  Don't  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  sug- 
gested a  certain  breathlessness  of  half- 
angry  excitement.  "  Don't  you  make  a 
fool  of  yourself ;  we've  got  to  part  some 
day  and  it  might  as  well  be  now  as  at 
any  other  time.  Look  here  !  we  are  al- 
most at  the  Edmonton.  Now,  don't  go 
to  making  a  scene  ;  do  you  understand 
me  ?  "  And  he  gave  the  wrist  he  held 
a  shake.  The  woman  had  ceased  her 
voluble  fury  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
laid  hold  of  her,  and  she  was  quiet 
now,  only  her  hands  ti-embled  and  she 
wrenched  her  wrist  away  from  his  hold. 

"  Don't  you  touch  me,"  said  she, 
hoarsely.  "  Here,  let  me  out !  "  The 
coupe  had  stopped  at  the  curb.  Pey- 
ton got  out  and  offered  the  soubrette 
his  hand,  but  she  struck  it  aside  and 
rushed  past  him  into  the  vestibule, 
brightly  illuminated  by  its  electric 
lights,  and  the  next  moment  Peyton 
heard  the  sharp  sound  of  the  call-bell 
of  the  elevator.  Then  he  got  into  the 
coujie  and  drove  away. 

No  one  ,but  the  woman's  younger 
sister,  Annette,  who  lived  with  her, 
knew  what  happened  in  the  actress's 
apartm^ents  when  the  doors  were  closed 
and  she  let  loose  all  that  seethed  with- 
in her. 

Three  days  after,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
Peji^on's  lawyer,  called  upon  her.  Pey- 
ton had  given  the  man  of  law  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  a  Jezebel  to  deal 
wdth,  but  in  the  long  interview  that  fol- 
lowed Nicholson  found  the  woman  as 
cool  and  sharp  and  bright  as  an  icicle. 


"  Do  you  know,  Annette,"  said  the 
soubrette,  when  her  sister  came  back 
after  having  seen  the  lawyer  to  the 
door  ;  "  do  you  know,  Annette,  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  this  life.  I'm  going  to 
live  resi)e(!tal)lc'." 

Annette  did  not  laugh  at  her  sister  as 
General  Lucey  had  laughed  at  Carroll 
when  the  gambler  had  ventured  the 
same  sentiment  ;  but  she  looked  at  the 
other  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  with 
a  very  queer  expression. 


n. 


It  was  the  height  of  the  season  at 
Rock  Island  Bay,  and  the  Rock  Island 
House  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
that  more  than  respectably  rejiresent- 
ative  crowd  of  summer  tourists  that 
frequent  our  beautiful  northeiii  border 
of  lakes  and  rivers  and  rocky  islands. 
Rock  Island  is  such  an  old-established 
resort  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  anything  of  it.  Its  pickerel,  mus- 
calonge,  and  bass  fishing  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be  years  ago,  but  the  lake- 
Hke  spread  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
islands  dotted  over  its  suiiace  are  just 
as  they  always  were,  except  here  and 
there  where  some  private  summer  resi- 
dence covers  the  little  rocky  hump, 
its  garish  white  and  yellow  fa(;ade 
gleaming  among  the  hemlocks. 

At  this  particular  year  there  were 
two  guests  at  the  hotel  who  were  es- 
pecially interesting  to  the  others.  One 
was  a  General  Neville,  one  time  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  the  other  a  Mrs. 
Hurlbutt,  a  very  young  and  very  blond 
widow,  apparently  of  twenty -four  or 
twenty-five.  They  had  come  up  the 
river  from  Quebec  about  ten  days 
before,  and  had  brought  their  romance 
along  with  them. 

The  General's  devotion  was  very  pal- 
pable. It  displa^'ed  itself  in  a  simple, 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  gentlemanly  fash- 
ion, but  he  made  no  secret  of  it,  and  it 
was  clear  to  all.  He  was,  if  not  a  hand- 
some, a  singularly  fine-looking  man. 
His  hair  and  mustache,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  goatee,  were  almost  more 
than  iron-gray,  and  his  eyes  were  black 
and  full  of  fire.  In  spite  of  that  fire, 
however,  they  were  almost  excessively 
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quiet  and  self-contained.  He  did  not 
talk  a  great  deal  about  his  military  ex- 
periences, tliouf^h  it  was  known  that 
he  had  led  his  brigade  in  the  right  of 
Pickett's  famous  cliarge  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  and  that  the  brigade 
had  been  nearlj'^  cut  to  pieces  by  Stan- 
nard's  Vermonters. 

So  far  as  could  be  seen  the  General's 
marked  attention  made  no  imj^ression 
upon  Mrs.  Hurlbutt.  She  was  very 
young,  even  for  her  apparent  age,  and 
was  palpably  veiy  innocent.  It  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  her  that  Genei'al  Nev- 
ille felt  for  her  anything  more  than  a 
sort  of  paternal  kindness  ;  he  certainly 
looked  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
She  was  very  gay,  very  vivacious,  and 
sung  light  French  songs  with  delight- 
ful brilliancy  and  snap,  and  in  a  light, 
jocund  voice  peculiarly  adaj^ted  to 
them.  But  now  and  then  came  peri- 
ods of  rejDOse,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  flitting  emotions  that  gave  to  her 
expression  a  certain  butterfly  life,  it 
assumed  sometimes  a  look  inti'ospec- 
tive  beyond  what  one  would  have 
thought  possible  in  one  so  young  and 
so  innocent.  She  came  to  the  hotel 
with  a  nurse,  and  a  little  child  with 
black  eyes,  a  Frenchified  bang,  and  long, 
curling  hair.  The  little  girl  was,  per- 
haps, six  years  old.  She  was  rather 
pretty,  but  thin  and  eager-looking,  and 
had  a  dark,  sallow  face.  She  was  al- 
ways dressed  in  a  certain  foreign  fash- 
ion that  smacked  of  an  un-American 
life. 

It  was  well  known  that  Mrs.  Hurl- 
butt  was,  if  not  rich,  at  least  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  from 
what  she  said  it  was  eas}'  to  gather 
that  she  had  lived  mostly  abroad  with 
her  luxsband,  who  had  died  in  South- 
ern France — a  man  far  past  the  prime 
of  life — older  even  than  General  Nev- 
ille, who  was  in  a  certain  sense  dis- 
tinctly in  his  prime. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  of  their  ages, 
all  the  hotel  society  felt  that  the  two 
were  eminently  well  fitted  for  one  an- 
othei",  both  in  position  and  estate  ;  for 
it  was  known  that  General  Neville  was 
also  in  more  than  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Everyone  hoped  that  the 
honest,  simple-minded  soldier  might  be 
successful  in  his  suit. 


Little  IMadeline  Hurlbutt  was  de- 
voted to  him.  Slie  was  with  liini  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  was  possible  ;  she 
clung  to  his  hand  or  to  his  clothes,  and 
followed  him  with  that  certain  dog-like 
and  somewhat  oppressive  fidelity  of 
devotion  belonging  to  children,  lint 
General  Neville  did  not  appear  to  feel 
any  oppression  in  this  rather  excessive 
manifestation  of  love.  He  seemed  to 
like  it  very  much.  "  Madeline  !  "  her 
mother  would  say,  at  times  almost 
sharply,  "you  must  go  away  and  let 
General  Neville  alone.  You  will  bore 
him  with  your  attentions." 

"  Madam,"  the  General  would  saj',  in 
his  courtly  fashion,  "  do  not  send  the 
little  child  away,  I  love  to  feel  the  at- 
mosphere of  her  innocence  around  me." 
Ordinarily  one  would  not  call  Madeline 
an  especially  innocent  child,  but  Gen- 
eral Neville's  simi)licity  was  just  of  the 
kind  that  would  see  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence in  everyone.  It  was  no  won- 
der that  the  romance  of  those  two 
should  have  interested  the  guests  at 
Kock  Island  House,  or  that  both  the 
simple-minded  General  and  the  inno- 
cent young  -widow  should  be  exti'emely 
popular. 

There  was  a  hop  at  the  hotel.  The 
General  did  not  dance,  he  sat  upon  a 
chair  on  the  darkened  porch  close  to 
one  of  the  tall  oj^en  windows,  leaning- 
forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
looking  in  upon  the  brightly  lighted 
parlor  at  the  dancing.  The  light  shone 
upon  his  face  and  lit  it  out  faintly  but 
strongly  against  the  dark  night,  with 
dim  lights  and  blackly  cut  shadows. 
A  military  company  had  come  up  from 
Chippaway  and  were  stopping  at  the 
hotel.  They  wore  huge  bearskin  sha- 
kos, and  they  had  drilled  just  after  sup- 
per on  the  porch.  They  had  brought  a 
veiy  good  band  mtli  them,  and  it  was 
now  making  the  music  for  the  dancing. 
The  company  wore  a  uniform  with  a 
great  deal  of  gold  braid,  and  they  lit 
up  the  dancing  crowd  very  brilliantly. 
Mrs.  Hurlbutt  was  dancing  with  one  of 
them,  a  tall  young  fellow  with  a  mus- 
tache and  goatee  trimmed  about  his 
mouth,  and  his  cheeks  shaved  to  a  blue 
smoothness. 

General  Neville  watched  the  couple 
as   they   slid   in   and   out   among   the 
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restless  crowd  swayin«^  to  the  music. 
Presently  little  Miuleline  Hurll)utt 
came  out  on  the  jiorch.  Slie  looked 
languid  and  tired,  and  her  nurse  was 
not  with  her.  She  came  up  to  where 
General  Neville  sat  and  leaned  af^ainst 
him.  He  turned  his  face  toward  her, 
"What's  the  matter,  Madeline?"  said 
he. 

"I'm  tired,"  said  she,  in  a  sleepy 
voice.  He  took  her  up  on  his  kneo 
and  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  went  to  sleep.  Presently  the  sound 
of  the  waltz  ceased  and  the  dancers 
came  pouring  out  on  the  porch,  the 
ladies  fanning  themselves  vigorously. 
One  of  the  ladies  stopped  with  her 
partner,  close  to  General  Neville. 

"Poor  little  thing,"  said  she,  looking 
at  Madeline,  "  she  looks  dreadfully 
tired  and  sleepy." 

The  General  also  looked  do^vn  at 
the  sleeping  face,  with  the  long  lashes 
lying  upon  the  white  cheeks,  and  he 
smiled  ever  so  faintly  and  cpiietly  under 
his  mustache.  Almost  immediately  a 
crowd  gathered  around  the  General 
and  the  sleej^ing  child. 

"  Don't  you  dance.  General  ?  "  said 
one  of  the  men  ;  it  was  the  Captain  of 
the  Chippaway  company. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  he,  "  my  dancing 
days  were  over  long  ago.  A  gunshot 
wound  puts  a  stoj)  to  all  that  sort  of 
thing."  He  spoke  in  his  usual  quiet, 
easy  voice. 

"  Tell  us  something  about  your  ad- 
ventures in  the  war,  won't  you.  Gen- 
eral ?  "  said  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

Again  General  Neville  smiled  faintly. 
"  Well,  this  is  hardly  the  time  to  tell  a 
story,  besides  I  shouldn't  know  what  to 
tell  you.  There  isn't  much  romance  in 
war-making,  you  know." 

"  How  did  it  feel  when  you  were 
wounded?"  asked  another  one  of  the 
young  ladies. 

"  It  felt  exactly  as  if  someone  had 
struck  me  with  a  brick,"  answered  he. 
"  And  it  knocked  me  down  just  as  if  a 
brick  had  struck  me." 

"  Where  wei*e  you  wounded  ?  "  asked 
the  Captain  of  the  Chippaway  com- 
pany. 

"  At  Gettysburg.  You  see,  Captain, 
I  was  on  the  ^vi'ong  side  of  the  fence 
then,  I  was   a  Johnny  Rebel.     I   was 


leading  my  regiment  of  Pickett's  divi- 
sion in  its  charge  on  the  stone  fence, 
and  doing  all  tliat  I  could  to  capture 
the  good  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  was 
shot  just  after  we  had  (taptured  the 
battery,  just  back  of  the  wall."  Gen- 
eral Neville  spoke  almost  with  a  depre- 
cating reluctance,  but  other  questions 
followed,  and  bit  by  bit  the  ex-soldier 
dropped  out  the  story  of  that  memor- 
able charge  as  he  had  seen  it. 

The  music  had  begun  to  play  again, 
but  the  little  group  around  remained 
there  listening  to  him.  Mrs.  Hurlbutt 
also  had  stopped.  She  stood  a  little  dis- 
tance back  behind  the  others.  She  was 
listening  silently  ;  the  noise  of  the  mu- 
sic was  loud,  and  someone  closed  the 
window.  Never  did  General  Neville  ap- 
pear more  honest,  more  simple,  more 
noble  than  he  did  now,  surrounded  with 
that  circle  of  intent  young  girl  faces  as 
he  told  so  quietly  how  he  had  fought 
at  Gettysburg.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  no 
one  thinks  of  the  danger  in  a  charge 
like  that,  or  rather,  yon  do  think  about 
it  but  it  does  not  make  you  afraid. 
The  only  thing  is  that  you  want  to  get 
it  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  just  as 
you  want  to  get  in  out  of  a  rain-storm. 
There  was  the  stone  fence  before  us 
and  the  battery  behind  it,  and  there 
were  the  Vermonters  firing  upon  our 
flank  and  enfilading  us  from  right  to 
left.  The  men  kept  dropping  all 
around,  and  as  we  got  near  the  fence 
we  began  to  run  so  as  to  get  it  over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  jumped  over  the 
wall  along  with  the  first,  and  there  we 
were  in  a  crowd  of  the  blue  coats. 

"  It  was  a  burning  hot  day,  and  I  can 
see  now  just  how  red  and  sweaty  and 
dirty  their  faces  were.  It  was  all  con- 
fusion, just  as  it  would  be  in  a  street 
fight,  only  they  were  shooting  and  strik- 
ing with  muskets.  I  saw  a  young  fel- 
low in  blue  trousers  and  white  shirt 
just  about  to  strike  at  me  with  his  mus- 
ket, and  I  shot  at  him  with  my  revolver. 

"  I  saw  him  drop,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  I  killed  him  or  not.  I  thought 
of  his  mother  and  was  very  sorry,  but 
there  was  little  time  to  think  about  that 
then.  They  broke  away  on  all  sides  of 
us  and  began  running,  and  we  ran  after 
them  right  up  into  the  battery.  I  was 
just   past  the  guns  when  I  felt  as  if 
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someone  had  stiiick  me  with  a  hri(rk. 
I  fell  down  on  my  face  and  theu  I 
crawled  under  the  wheels  of  a  gun,  so 
that  they  would  not  tread  on  me. 
There  was  another  of  our  fellows  there. 
He  had  bare  feet.  He  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder.  We  laid  there  quiet  for 
a  while,  and  then  by  and  by  my  com- 
panion said,  '  Well,  we'll  git  some  cof- 
fee now,  anyhow ; '  that  was  after  our 
men  had  been  driven  back." 

Those  who  listened  laughed  at  the 
denouement,  and  then  the  party  broke 
up  ;  then  the  window  was  opened  again 
and  the  music  poiu'ed  out  in  great  vol- 
ume. Just  theu  Mrs.  Hurlbutt's  maid 
came  out  looking  for  the  little  girl. 

"  Here  is  MadeHue,  Annette,"  called 
Mrs.  Hurlbutt,  and  then  to  General 
Neville  :  "  It  is  a  shame  to  let  her  bur- 
den you,  General ;  "  and  she  spoke  very 
softly  and  tenderly.  The  ex-soldier 
looked  down  at  the  sleeping  child  with 
his  pecuhar  grave  and  gentle  smile. 
"  She  does  not  burden  me,  Mrs.  Hurl- 
butt,"  said  he,  quietly;  "I  love  to  feel 
her  freshness  near  me,"  and  he  touched 
her  cheeks  very  hghtly  with  his  lips. 

The  maid  took  Madeline  from  him  ; 
the  child  w^himpered,  sleepily.  Then 
Mrs.  Hurlbutt  sat  do-svn,  fanning  her- 
self. Her  partner  lingered  a  moment 
and  then  bowed  and  left  her.  She  still 
continued  fanning  herself,  though  she 
was  no  longer  warm. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in  and  dance 
some  more,  Mrs.  Hurlbutt  ?  "  said  the 
General  "  I  love  to  see  you  enjojong 
yourself.  You  have  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, yoiu"  life  must  have  been  a  happy 
life." 

Mrs.  Hurlbutt  stopped  fanning  her- 
self. "No,"  said  she,  abruptly,  "  I  have 
not  had  a  happy  life."  There  was  a 
long  pause  ;  it  seemed  as  though  she 
had  it  on  her  mind  to  say  something. 
She  began  nen^ously  picking  at  the 
feathers  of  her  fan.  "  I  have  had 
trouble,  so  much  trouble — if  you  only 
knew — if  I  dared  to  tell  you."  She 
ceased  speaking  again,  but  she  still 
picked  nervously  at  her  fan. 

General  Neville  looked  steadily  at 
her,  waiting  for  her  to  resume,  but  she 
did  not  say  any  more.  Presently  he 
said  in  his  quiet,  even  voice,  "  If  I  could 
'be  of  any  help  to  you — I — I  would  be 


veiy  glad.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  I 
Avish  I  could  be  of  use  to  you.  I  wish 
— I  would  do  anything — to  make  you 
happy."  He  spoke  so  softly  that  she 
could  hardly  hear  the  words.  They 
were  almost  caressing  in  their  sym- 
pathy. He  looked  at  her  in  silence  ; 
her  face  was  turned  away,  he  could  see 
that  her  bosom  was  rising  and  falling 
tumultuously. 

Just  then  a  young  fellow,  one  of  the 
guests  of  the  hotel,  came  abruptly  upcm 
them.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Hurlbutt,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where ;  you  i^romised  me  this  dance, 
you  know\" 

Immediately  after  the  dance  Mrs. 
Hurlbutt  went  to  her  room,  she  flung 
herself  violently  do\vn  upon  the  sofa, 
and  then  sat  there  inert  and  listless, 
her  eyes  fixed  intently  and  vacantl}', 
one  hand  still  holding  her  fan,  the  other 
lying  palm  upward  upon  her  lap.  Her 
maid  bustled  in  and  out  from  one  room 
to  the  other,  but  Mrs.  Hurlbutt  did  not 
look  at  her.  Suddenly  the  maid  broke 
the  silence.  "Well,"  said  she,  "you've 
certainly  caught  him — you've  got  him 
hooked  tight." 

The  other  looked  at  her  swiftly  bvit 
without  moving  her  body.  "  Don't  you 
speak  to  me,  Annette  !  "  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice  that  was  almost  fierce  in  its 
intensity  ;  and  then,  after  an  instant's 
pause,  she  said,  in  the  same  low,  harsh 
voice,  "  By  God  !     I  wish  I  was  dead  !  " 


ni. 

Next  morning  after  the  hop  quite  a 
large  picnic  party  which  had  been  built 
up,  so  to  speak,  around  General  Neville 
and  Mrs.  Hurlbutt,  went  out  to  enjoy  it- 
self. It  was  one  of  those  summer  morn- 
ings such  as  3'ou  only  find  up  along  the 
St.  LawTence — warm  but  sparklingly, 
almost  vi^-idly  bright.  There  were  may- 
be twenty  or  thirty  in  the  picnic  party. 
They  took  fishing  lines  and  boats  and 
guides,  and  had  hired  a  steam-launch  for 
the  day.  The  little  launch,  gay  with 
its  striped  awning  and  its  fluttering 
flag,  pufling  and  wheezing  laboriously, 
steamed  away  from  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  hotel  with  the  line  of  fishing- 
boats,  each  manned  by  its  guide,  trailing 
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after  it.  A  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  nondescript  costumes  of  flannel 
and  corduroy  sat  packed  under  the  awu- 
inf^,  together  with  baskets  and  hampers, 
and  shawls  and  waterproofs. 

General  Neville  sat  beside  Mrs.  Hurl- 
butt  ;  little  Madeline  had  seated  herself, 
half  upon  his  lap  and  half  upon  the  seat. 
He  j)ointed  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
down  through  the  liquid  crystal  of  the 
water  to  the  waving  gardens  of  water- 
grasses  l)elow  —  brown,  dull  red,  and 
green,  in  which  the  lish  hovered  like 
bii'ds.  Mrs.  Hurlbutt  was  peculiarly  si- 
lent ;  she  paid  no  attention  either  to  the 
General  or  to  the  child  ;  she  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped  listlessly  in  her  lap, 
looking  steadily  out  across  the  smooth, 
bright  face  of  the  water,  through  the 
distant  vistas  that  opened  and  closed 
again  between  the  wooded  islands. 

The  destination  of  the  picnickers  was 
Cliff  Island,  a  famous  place  for  such 
l^arties.  Cliff  Island  looked  out  upon 
one  side,  from  under  its  brow  of  clus- 
tering trees,  with  its  beetling,  shaggy 
cliff-face  upon  the  broad  width  of  the 
St.  La^A-rence.  Upon  the  other  side  was 
a  little  bay  almost  enclosed  by  the  slop- 
ing rocky  shore,  overhung  in  places  with 
the  soft,  cool  foliage  of  the  birch-trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  dark  hem- 
lock. An  island — a  rocky  mass  of  bloom 
— blocked  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  It 
was  an  ideal  spot  for  picnicking. 

The  launch  came  to  a  standstill,  the 
picnickers  were  landed,  scattering  here 
and  there  and  this  way  and  that  way, 
some  to  the  fishing,  some  to  prospect- 
ing, some  to  wandering,  and  some  to 
look  after  the  dinner  baskets  and  ham- 
pers. General  Neville  remained  ever 
close  to  Mrs.  Hurlbutt.  She  was  still 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mood  that  had 
brooded  over  her  all  the  morning — si- 
lent, absent,  inattentive  to  the  life  about 
her.  General  Neville  watched  her  cov- 
ertly. Little  Madeline  clung  close  to 
him,  holding  one  of  his  fingers  clasped 
in  her  hand. 

They  had  wandered  aimlessly  along 
the  rocky  shore  and  apart  from  the 
rather  emphatic  laughing  and  talking 
of  the  others. 

"Would  you  not  like  to  sit  down  and 
rest  ?  "  said  General  Ne^dlle,  presently. 
His  voice  was  very  tender,  almost  pa- 


ternal.   "  You  lof)k  ver}'  tired  this  morn- 
ing," he  added  ;  "are  you  not  well?" 

"  I  did  not  sleep  very  weU  last  night," 
said  she,  briefly'. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  flat  surface 
of  rock  that  overlooked  the  little  baj'. 
There  were  two  or  three  tishing-boats  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore  ;  the  oc- 
cupants were  fishing  diligently,  but  with- 
out much  apparent  luck.  Still  neither 
the  General  nor  the  young  widow  spoke, 
and  little  Madeline  played  in  her  quiet, 
quaint,  old-fashioned  manner  around 
the  rocks  that  at  this  place  rose  abruptly 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  stony, 
shingled  beach.  The  child  persistently 
wandered  close  to  the  edge  of  this  bluff 
Her  mother  sat  absent,  almost  moody, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  her  whatever. 
Twice  General  Neville  called  to  the  lit- 
tle girl — "Madeline,  don't  go  so  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  you'll  fall  over 
if  you're  not  careful."  But  Mrs.  Hurl- 
butt did  not  move  or  turn  her  head. 
She  seemed  lost  in  the  singular  silence 
that  had  held  her  all  the  daj'. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  until  at 
last  General  Neville  broke  the  silence. 
"  Mrs.  Hurlbutt,"  said  he,  "  you  spoke 
to  me  last  night  about  troubles  and 
misfortunes  in  your  life.  I  think  it  was 
almost  upon  your  mind  to  tell  me  what 
the}'  were.  I  don't  want  to  invite  your 
confidence."  [He  spoke  very  quietly.] 
But  if  I  can  be  of  aid  to  you — if  I  can 
helji  you  in  any  way,  it  would  make  me 
very  happy." 

He  had  been  looking  rather  studi- 
ously away  as  he  spoke,  now  he  looked 
at  her  wdth  a  SA\dft  glance  of  his  keen 
black  eyes.  She  evidently  felt  a  return 
of  that  agitation  that  had  swept  through 
her  the  night  before.  Her  bosom  was 
rising  and  falling  as  it  had  then  done 
— tumultuously,  agitatedly,  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I — I  love  you  ?  " 
said  General  Neville  at  last. 

Would  she  have  spoken?  Perhaps 
not.  Who  is  there  that  has  had  experi- 
ences would  dare  to  strip  the  soul  naked 
at  such  a  time  ?  She  sat  with  her  face 
turned  away  ;  her  color  came  and  went ; 
she  did  not  withdraw  the  hand  he  had 
taken.  For  the  moment  of  tense  and 
breathless  silence  that  followed,  the 
noise  of  distant  voices,  the  sharp  rattle 
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of  an  oar,  the  wliispcriiipr  rusli  of  tho 
soft  wind  throuj^li  tho  tlickeriiitj  leaves, 
sounded  singularly  loud  and  distinct. 

Suddenly,  at  a  little  distance  there 
was  a  rattle  of  loose  earth  and  stones. 
General  Neville  turned  his  head  sharply 
just  in  time  to  see  the  glint  of  a  Avhite 
di'ess.  There  was  a  sharp  jjijung  cry 
and  then  instantly  the  dull,  soft  thud 
of  a  falling  body. 

General  Neville  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Had  he  seen  it,  or  was  it  by  a  terrible 
intuition  that  he  knew  what  had  haj)- 
l)ened  ?  "  My  God  !  "  he  cried.  "  That 
was  Madeline,  she  must  have  fallen  !  " 

He  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  and 
looked  over ;  a  little  white  figure  was 
lying  ujion  its  side  on  the  rocks  be- 
low like  a  broken  mass — perfectly  still, 
l)erfectly  motionless.  In  a  moment  he 
was  over  the  edge  of  the  little  cliff, 
hanging,  dropping  to  the  rocks  beneath, 
stumbling,  falling,  rolling  over.  He 
was  up  in  a  moment,  scrambling  over 
the  rocks,  and  then  he  bent  over  the 
child.  She  was  lying  between  two  of  the 
rocks  upon  a  mass  of  broken  cobbles. 
"  Madeline  !  "  he  cried,  breathless  and 
panting — "Madeline,  are  you  hurt?" 
But  there  was  no  reply.  Her  eyes  were 
opened  and  upturned,  her  lips  were 
parted,  and  even  as  he  looked  he  saw  a 
red  stain  between  them.  He  could  not 
see  that  she  was  breathing.  A  terrible 
piercing  pang  shot  through  him.  "  My 
God !  is  she  dead  ? "  he  whispered  to 
himself.  He  lifted  the  little  figure  in 
his  arms — was  there  a  dent  in  the  side 
of  the  head  ? 

The  time  between  the  picnic  grounds 
and  reaching  the  hotel  seemed  to  l)e 
both  very  long  and  very  short.  The 
child  lay  perfectly  still,  only  just  breath- 
ing. The  mother's  grief  was  dreadful. 
General  Neville  did  not  go  near  the  lit- 
tle group  in  the  stern  where  the  child 
lay  ;  he  stood  holding  tight  to  the  stan- 
chion and  looking  out  ahead,  silent  and 
grim. 

All  that  day  the  tragedy  of  the  acci- 
dent himg  over  the  hotel  like  a  cloud. 
The  guests  talked  in  whispers,  and  there 
w\as  no  music  played  that  evening. 

General  Neville  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  hotel  porch  looking  out  across  the 
mysterious  stretch  of  w-aters,  and  into 
the  hollow  vault  of  night  beyond,  spark- 


ling with  its  dust  of  stars.  He  was 
living  over  for  the  fiftieth  time  all  that 
had  happened  that  morning.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  swift  movement,  and  when 
he  looked  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Hurlbutt 
stood  beside  him,  "  General  Neville," 
said  she,  and  she  spoke  with  a  voice  so 
breathless  and  agitated,  so  hoarse  and 
so  diy,  that  even  in  the  silence  he  could 
hardly  hear  it.  In  those  strained  and 
husky  tones  there  was  an  echo  of  the 
blast  that  must  have  swej^t  through  \\v.y 
that  da}' — terror,  grief,  and  an  agony  of 
despairing  hope.  At  such  times  the 
world  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  noth- 
ing, and  the  travail  of  the  straining; 
suftering  soul  is  everything,  "General 
Nc\nlle,  I  can't  cheat  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  I've  tried  to  cheat  you,  but  God  Al- 
mighty has  punished  me  and  I  can't  do 
it.  Look  here  !  "  She  seized  her  blond 
hair  conxodsivel}'  as  she  spoke,  and  in 
the  night  he  saw  her  lift  it  a  little  dis- 
tance from  her  head.  It  Avas  a  wig. 
"  I'm  not  Mrs.  Hurlbutt,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  hoarsely ;  "  my  name  is  Louise 
Carpentier,  and  I  am  the  variet}^  actress 
that  they  call  Sjdvia  Nottingham." 

There  was  a  time  of  dead  and  perfect 
silence.  Suddenly  General  Neville  gave 
a  short  and  helpdess  laugh,  but  there 
was  not  anything  of  lightness  in  it. 
"  Your  face  was  familiar  to  me,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  could  not  place  it.  I  know  you 
ver}'  well  now.  I  wonder  that  30U  don't 
know  me,  too.  I'm  Steve  Carroll  the 
gambler.  I've  shaved  my  mustache  and 
cut  ray  hair,  and  let  them  grow  again 
without  dyeing  them.     That's  all." 

There  Avas  another  time  of  silence. 
The}'  stood  close  to  one  another,  their 
faces  glimmered  j>aUidly  in  the  star-lit 
night. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Carroll,  "we've 
both  of  us  made  a  mistake.  I  wanted 
to  get  an  heiress  if  I  could — to  marry 
her  if  she'd  have  me,  and  then  to  be  re- 
spectable again.  I  suppose  you've  been 
trying  to  play  something  of  the  same 
sort  of  game.  We've  both  of  us  played 
it  close  enough,  but  neither  of  us  held 
the  hand  to  win  against  our  OAvn  luck." 

Again  there  was  a  long  time  of  silence. 
"After  all,"  said  the  actress,  after  a  while 
of  thinking — "  w'hy  shouldn't  we  " — then 
she  stopped  short.  Then  she  began 
again,    "Why   shouldn't   we?"      Then 
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stopped    shoi-t    again.     She    could    lujt  Carroll   nodded,    and    for  the    third 

form  lu'r  words.  time  there  was  a  Ki)ace  of  silence.     In 

'•^\'hvHhouhln't  we  man-y  one  another  the  shaqj  turn  of  their  emotions  they 

after  all?"  said  Carroll.     "Is  that  what  had  almost  forgotten  the  terril)le  trag- 

you  are  tiying  to  say  ?  "     He  could  see  edy  that  loomed  big  and  Ijlack  in  the 

in    the    darkness  that  she  nodded  her  background.     Suddenly  Carroll  asked, 

head.     He  gave  a  short  laugh.     "  Well,  "  How's  Madeline  ?  " 

that  would  hardly  pay,"  said  he  ;  "  we're  "  She's  pretty  bad,"  said  the  actress, 

neither  of  us  exactly  what  we  hoped  to  in  a  quavering  voice.     "Oh!  I'm  afraid, 

get  when  we  set  out  to  look  for  a  wife  I'm  afraid," — she  could  say  no  more, 

and  a  husband.     You're  still  tliinking  of  Carroll   took   her   by   the   arm  very 

General  Neville,  and  not  of  Steve  Car-  kincU}'.       "  There  —  there  !  "     said    he, 

roll."  "nevermind,"  and  it  was  all  the  word 

Then   the   actress  asked  :   "  But  that  of  comfort  he  could  find  to  speak, 

battle  you  told   about,    that   was  real.  The  next  day  General  Neville  left  the 

wasn't  it  ? "  hotel.     Important  letters,  he  said,  had 

Carroll  laughed.  called  him  to  New  York 

"No,"  said  he,   "  that  was  a  story  of  Madeline  died.     Her  mother  WTote  to 

my  friend,  General  Lucey's."  Carroll  telling  him  of  it.     "  After  all," 

"What,"  said  she,  "  old  Jimmy  Lucey,  said  the  soubrette,  at  the  end  of  her  let- 
Violet  Ellsworth's  husband?"  ter,  "it  is  better  for  her  and  all  of  us." 
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WITH  A  RED  ROSE  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

By  Robert  Bridges. 

What  the  Rose  thought : 

Oh,  to  be  one-and-twenty ! 
But  I  am  a  rose  that  must  bloom  for  a  day, 
My  life  is  like  color  and  perfume  in  May ; 
To-night  I  shall  fade  in  her  beautiful  hair. 
And  touch  Avith  my  petals  her  proud  neck  and  fair. 

Oh,  to  be  one-and-twenty ! 

What  She  sang,  exultingly  : 

Oh,  to  be  one-and-twenty  ! 
To  feel  that  the  glorious  days  of  my  youth 
Are  only  the  promise  of  hope,  love,  and  truth — 
That  all  joj^ul  things  in  my  bright  future  gleam. 
And  I  am  to  live  them  and  find  out  my  dream. 

Oh,  to  be  one-and-twenty ! 

What  He  lorote,  sadly  : 

Oil,  to  be  one-and-twenty! 
To  dream  that  the  great  world  is  still  all  my  o^vn, 
And  cherish  again  the  ideals  that  have  flown ; 
To  follow  them,  hiding  with  cunning  and  art. 
And  find  them  all  sleeping  witbin  her  warm  heart. 

Her  heart  that  is  one-and-twenty ! 
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By  H.  C  Biiiiiier. 


I  ■  I  J'  fN  **>■■  y.  — 


^  H,l)fe»-^> 


IF  you  ever  were  a  decent,  healthy 
bo}',  or  if  you  can  make  believe  that 
you  once  wei-e  such  a  boy,  you  must 
remember  that  you  were  once  in  love 
"with  a  »irl  a  fjreat  deal  older  than  youi*- 
self.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  big 
school-girl  with  whom  you  thought  you 
were  in  love,  for  one  little  while — just 
because  she  wouldn't  look  at  you,  and 
treated  you  like  a  little  boy.  <S7ie  had, 
after  all,  but  a  tuppenny  temporary  su- 
periority to  you  ;  and,  after  all,  in  the 
bottom  of  your  irritated  little  soul,  you 
knew  it.  You  knew  that,  proud  beauty 
that  she  was,  she  might  have  to  lower 
her  colors  to  her  little  sister  before  that 
young  minx  got  into  the  first  class  and 
— comparatively — long  dresses. 

No,  I  am  talking  of  the  girl  j'ou  loved 
who  was  not  only  really  grown  up  and 
too  old  for  you,  but  grown  up  almost 
into  old-maidhood,  and  too  old  per- 
haps for  anyone.  She  was  not,  of 
•course,  quite  an  old  maid,  but  she  was 
so  nearly  an  old  maid  as  to  be  out  of  all 
active  competition  with  her  juniors — 
which  permitted  her  to  be  her  natural, 
simple  self,  and  to  show  3'ou  the  real 
<;harm  of  her  womanhood.  Neglected 
by  the  men,  not  yet  old  enough  to  take 
to  coddling  young  girls  after  the  man- 
ner of  motherly  old  maids,  she  foimd  a 
hearty  and  genuine  j^leasure  in  your 
Taoyish  friendship,  and  you — you  adored 
"her.  You  saw,  of  course,  as  others  saw, 
the  faded  dvdness  of  her  complexion  ; 
jou  saw  the  wee  crow's-feet  that  gath- 
ered in  the  comers  of  her  eyes  when 
she  laughed  ;  you  saw  the  faint  touches 
of  white  among  the  crisp  little  curls 
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over  her  temples  ;  you  saw  that  the 
keenest  wind  of  Fall  l)rought  the  red 
to  her  cheeks  only  in  two  bright  si)ots, 
and  that  no  soft  Spring  air  would  ever 
bring  her  back  the  rosy,  pink  Hush  of 
gii'lhood :  you  saw  these  things  as  others 
saw  them — no,  indeed,  you  did  not ;  you 
saw  them  as  others  could  not,  and  they 
only  made  her  the  more  dear  to  you. 
And  vou  were  having  one  of  the  best 
and  most  valuable  expenences  of  your 
boyhood,  to  which  you  may  look  back 
now,  whatever  life  has  brought  yon, 
with  a  smile  that  has  in  it  nothing  of 
regret,  of  derision,  or  of  bitterness. 

Suppose  that  this  all  happened  long 
ago — that  you  had  left  a  couple  of 
quarter-posts  of  your  course  of  three- 
score-years-and-ten  between  that  young 
lover  and  your  present  self ;  and  sup- 
pose that  the  idea  came  to  you  to  seek 
out  and  revisit  this  dear  faded  memory. 
And  suppose  that  you  were  foolish 
enough  to  act  upon  the  idea,  and  went 
in  search  of  her  and  found  her — not 
the  wholesome,  autumn-nipped  comrade 
tliat  YOU  remembered,  a  shade  or  two 
most  frostily  touched  by  the  winter  of 
old  age — but  a  berouged,  beraddled,  be- 
dizened old  make-believe,  with  wrinkles 
plastered  thick,  and  skinny  shoulders 
dusted  white  with  powder — ah  me,  how 
jou  would  wish  you  had  not  gone  ! 

And  just  so  I  wished  that  I  had  not 
gone,  when,  the  other  day,  I  was  tempt- 
ed back  to  revisit  the  best  beloved  of 
all  the  homes  of  mv  nomadic  boyhood, 

I  remembered  four  pleasant  years  of 
early  youth  when  my  lot  was  cast  in  a 
region  that  was  singularly  delightful 
and  grateful  and  lovable,  although  the 
linger  of  death  had  already  touched  its 
prosperity  and  beaut}'  beyond  aU  re- 
quickening. 

It  was  a  fair  countryside  of  upland 
and  plateau,  lying  between  a  majestic 
hill-bordered  river  and  an  idle,  wander- 
ing, marshy,  salt  creek  that  flowed  al- 
most side  by  side  with  its  nobler  com- 
panion for  several  miles  before  they 
came  together  at  the  base  of  a  steep, 
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rocky  liei^^ht,  crowned  with  thick  woocIh. 
Thin  whole  country  was  my  playground, 
a  Bti'ip  some  four  or  five  miles  lonj^,  and 
for  the  most  of  the  way  a  mile  wide  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  with  the  rocky, 
wooded  eminence  for  its  northern  boun- 
dary. 

In  the  days  when  the  Ijroad  road  that 
letl  from  the  gx-eat  city  was  a  famous 
highway,  it  had  run  through  a  country 
of  comfortable  farm-houses  and  sub- 
stantial old-fashioned  mansions  stand- 
ing in  spacious  groiuids  of  woodland 
and  meadow.  These  latter  occupied  the 
heights  along  the  great  river,  like  a  lofty 
breastwork  of  aristocracy,  guarding  the 
humbler  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  more 
sheltered  plains  and  hollows  behind 
them.  The  extreme  north  of  my  play- 
ground had  been,  within  my  father's 
easy  remembering,  a  woodland  wild 
enough  to  shelter  deer  ;  and  even  in  my 
boyhood  there  remained  patches  of  for- 
est where  once  in  a  while  the  sharp-eyed 
picked  up  gun-Hints  and  brass  buttons 
that  had  been  dropped  among  those 
very  trees  by  the  marauding  soldiery  of 
King  George  in.  of  tyrannical  memory. 
There  were  no  deer  there  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Deer  go  naturally  with  a  hardy 
peasantry,  and  not  naturally,  perhaps, 
but  artificially,  with  the  rich  and  great. 
But  deer  cannot  coexist  with  a  popula- 


tion composed  of  what  we  call  "  People 
of  Moderate  Means."  It  is  not  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  that  they  should. 
For,  as  I  first  knew  our  neighbor- 
hood, it  w^as  a  suburb  as  a  physical  fact 
only.  As  a  body  politic,  we  were  a  part 
of  the  gi-eat  city,  and  those  twin  de- 
mons of  encroachment,  Taxes  and  As- 
sessments, had  definitively  won  in  their 
battle  with  both  the  farmers  and  the 
country-house  gentry.  To  the  south, 
the  farms  had  been  wholly  routed  out 


of  existence.  A  few  of  the  old  family 
estates  were  kept  up  after  a  fashion, 
but  it  was  only  as  the  officers  of  a  de- 
feated garrison  are  allowed  to  take  their 
own  time  about  leaving  thcar  quarters. 
Along  the  broad  highway  some  of  them 
lingered,  keeping  up  a  poor  pretence  of 
disregarding  new  grades  and  levels,  and 
of  not  seeing  the  little  shanties  that 
squatted  under  their  very  windows,  or 
the  more  offensive;  habitations  of  a  more 
pretentious  poverty  that  began  to  range 
themselves  here  and  there  in  serried 
blocks. 

Poor  people  of  moderate  means  ! 
Nobody  wants  you,  except  the  real  es- 
tate speculator,  and  he  wants  you  only 
to  empty  your  light  pockets  for  you,  and 
to  leave  you  to  die  of  cheap  jjlumbing 
in  the  poor  little  sham  of  a  house  that 
he  builds  to  suit  your  moderate  means 
and  his  immoderate  greed.  Nowhere 
are  you  welcome,  except  where  con- 
tractors are  digging  new  roads  and 
blasting  rocks  and  fiDing  sunken  lots 
with  ashes  and  tin  cans.  The  random 
goat  of  poverty  browses  on  the  veiy 
confines  of  the  scanty,  small  settlement 
of  cheap  gentility  where  you  and  your 
neighbors — people  of  moderate  means 
Uke  yourself — huddle  together  in  your 
endless,  unceasing  struggle  for  a  home 
and  self-resjDect.  You  know  that  your 
smug,  mean  little  house,  tricked  out 
with  machine-made  scroll-work,  and  in- 
sufficiently clad  in  two  coats  of  ready- 
mixed  paint,  is  an  eyesore  to  the  poor 
old  gentleman  who  has  sold  vou  a  cor- 
ner of  his  father's  estate  to  build  it  on. 
But  there  it  is — the  whole  hard  busi- 
ness of  life  for  the  poor — for  the  big 
poor  and  the  little  poor,  and  the  unhap- 
piest  of  all,  the  moderately  poor.  He 
must  sell  strip  after  strip  of  the  grounds 
his  father  laid  out  with  such  loving  and 
far-looking  pride.  You  must  buy  your 
narrow  strip  from  him,  and  raise  there- 
on your  tawdry  little  house,  calculating 
the  cost  of  every  inch  of  construction 
in  hungry  anxiety  of  mind.  And  then 
you  must  sit  down  in  your  narrow  front- 
room  to  stare  at  the  squalid  shanty  of 
the  poor  man  who  has  squatted  right  in 
your  sight,  on  the  land  condemned  for 
the  new  avenue  ;  to  wish  that  the  street 
might  be  cut  through  and  the  unsightly 
hovel  taken  away — and  then   to  groan 
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in  sprit  as  you  think  of  the  assessment 
you  must  jjay  when  the  street  js  cut 
through. 

And  yet  you  must  live,  oh,  people  of 
moderate  means  !  You  have  your  loves 
and  your  cares,  your  tastes  and  your 
ambitions,  your  hoj^es  and  your  fears, 
your  griefs  and  your  joys,  just  like  the 
people  whom  you  envy  and  the  people 
who  envy  you.  As  much  as  any  of 
them,  you  have  the  capacity  for  pain 
and  for  pleasure,  for  lovinj^  and  for 
being  loved,  that  gives  human  beings  a 
right  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  of 
life  and  spell  out  its  lesson  for  them- 
selves. I  know  this  ;  I  know  it  well  ;  I 
was  beginning  to  find  it  out  when  I  first 
came  to  that  outpost  suburb  of  New 
York,  in  the  trail  of  your  weary  armj'. 

But  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  no  moder- 
ateness of  earthh'  means  could  rob  me 
of  my  inheiitance  in  the  sky  and  the 
woods  and  the  fields,  in  the  sun  and  the 
snow  and  the  rain  and  the  wind,  and  in 
every  day's  weather,  of  which  there 
never  was  any  kind  made  that  has  not 
some  delight  in  it  to  a  healthful  body 
and  heart.  And  on  this  inheritance  I 
drew  such  great,  big,  libend,  whacking 
drafts  that,  I  declare,  to  this  very  day, 
some  odd  silver  pieces  of  the  resultant 
spending-monej'  keep  turning  up,  now 
and  then,  in  forgotten  pockets  of  my 
mind. 

The  field  of  my  bojdsh  activity  was 
practically  limited  by  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  city's  growth.  With  each 
year  there  was  less  and  less  temptation 
to  extend  that  field  southward.  The 
Bloom ingdale  Road,  with  its  great  arch- 
ing willows,  its  hospitable  old  road- 
houses  withdi-awn  from  the  street  and 
hidden  far  down  shady  lanes  that  led 
I'iverward — the  splendid  old  high wa}- re- 
tained something  of  its  charm  ;  but  day 
by  day  the  gridiron  system  of  streets 
encroached  upon  it,  and  day  by  day  the 
shanties  and  the  cheap  villas  crowded 
in  along  its  sides,  between  the  old  farm- 
steads and  the  countiw-places.  And 
then  it  led  only  to  the  raw  and  unfin- 
ished Central  Park,  and  to  the  bare 
waste  and  dreaiw  fao-end  of  a  New 
York  that  stiU  looked  upon  Union 
Square  as  an  uptown  quarter.  Besides 
that,  the  lone  scion  of  respectability  who 
wandered  too  freely  about    the   region 


just  below  Manhattan ville,  was  apt  to 
get  his  head  most  beautifully  punched 
at  the  hands  of  some  predatory  gang 
of  embryonic  toughs  from  the  shanties 
on  the  line  of  the  aqueduct. 

That  is  how  our  range — mine  and  the 


other  boys' — w'as  from  Tiemann's  to 
Tubby  Hook  ;  that  is,  from  where  ex- 
Mayor  Tiemann's  fine  old  house,  with 
its  long  consen'atories,  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  Manhattanville  bluflf  and  looked 
down  into  the  black  mouths  of  the 
chimneys  of  the  paint-works  that  had 
paid  for  its  building,  up  to  the  little  inn 
near  the  junction  of  Spuyten  Duy^ol 
Creek  and  the  Hudson  River.  Occa- 
sionally, of  coiu'se,  the  delight  of  the 
river  front  tempted  us  farther  down. 
There  was  an  iron-mill  down  there  (if 
that  is  the  proper  name  for  a  place 
where  they  make  j^ig-iron),  whose  oper- 
ations were  a  perpetual  joy  to  boyhood's 
heart.  The  benevolent  lovers  of  the 
pictui-esque  who  o^-ned  this  mill  had 
a  most  entrancing  way  of  making  their 
castings  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
give  a  boy  a  chance  to  coast  or  skate,  an 
hour  after  school  closed,  before  it  was 
time  to  slip  down  to  the  grimy  building 
on  the  river's  bank,  and  peer  through 
the  arched  doorway  into  the  great,  dark, 
mysterious  cavern  with  its  floor  of  sand 
marked  out  in  a  pattern  of  trenches 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made 
by  some  gigantic  double-toothed  comb 
— a  sort  of  right-angled  herring-bone 
pattern.  The  darkness  gathered  out- 
side, and   deepened   still   faster  ^N-ithin 
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that  gloomy,  smoke-blackened  hollow. 
The  workmen,  with  lon^  iron  rods  in 
their  hands,  moved  about  with  the  cau- 
tious, expectant  manner  of  men  whose 
duty  brings  them  in  contact  with  a 
daily  danger.  They  stepped  carefully 
about,  fearful  of  injuring  the  regular 
impressions  in  the  smooth  sand,  and 
their  looks  turned  ever  with  a  certain 
anxiety  to  the  great  black  furnace  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  room,  where 
every  now  and  then,  at  the  foreman's 
order,  a  tiery  eye  would  open  itself  for 
inspection  and  close  sullenly,  making 
everything  seem  more  dark  than  it  was 


before.  At  last — sometimes  it  was  long 
to  wait — the  eye  would  open,  and  the 
foi-eman,  looking  into  it,  would  nod  ; 
and  then  a  thrill  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  workmen  at  their  stations 
and  the  boys  in  the  big  doorway  ;  and 
suddenly  a  huge  red  mouth  opened  be- 
neath the  eye,  and  out  poured  the 
might}'  flood  of  molten  iron,  glowing 
with  a  terrible,  wonderful,  dazzling 
color  that  was  neither  white  nor  red, 
nor  rose  nor  yellow,  but  that  seemed  to 
partake  of  them  all,  and  yet  to  be 
strangely  different  from  any  hue  that 
men  can  classify  or  name.  Down  it 
flowed  upon  the  sanded  floor,  first  into 
the  broad  trench  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
then  down  the  long  dorsals  of  the  rect- 
angular herring-bones,  spreading  out  as 
it  went  into  the  depressions  to  right 
and  left,  until  the  mighty  pattern  of 
fii'e  shone  in  its  full  length  and  breadth 
on  the  floor  of  sand  ;  and  the  workmen, 
who  had  been  coaxing  the  sluggish, 
lava-like  flood  along  with  their  iron 
rods,  rested  from  their  labors  and 
wiped  their  hot  brows,  while  a  thin 
cloud  of  steamy  vapor  floated  up  to 
the  begrimed  rafters.  Standing  in  the 
doorway  we  could  watch   the   familiar 


imttern — the  sow  and  pigs,  it  was  called 
— die  down  to  a  ilull  rose  red,  and  then 
we  would  hurry  away  Ijefore  l)lacknes8 
came  upon  it  and  wiped  it  clean  out  of 
memoi'y  ami  imagination. 

Below  the  foundry,  too,  there  was  a 
point  of  land  whereon  were  certain  ele- 
vations and  depressions  of  turf-covered 
earth  that  were  by  many,  and  most  cer- 
tainly by  me,  supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  Revolutionary  fort.  I  have  heard 
long  and  wann  discussions  of  the  nat- 
ure and  histoi'y  of  these  mounds  and 
trenches,  and  I  believe  the  weight  of  au- 
thority was  against  the  theory  that  they 
were  earthworks  thrown  up 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  a 
British  fleet.  But  they  were 
good  enough  earthworks  for 
a  boy. 

Just  above  Tiemann's,  on 
the  lofty,  protrudent  corner 
made  by  the  drojjping  of  the 
high-road  into  the  curious 
transverse  valley,  or  swale, 
which  at  125th  Street  crosses 
Manhattan  Island  from  east 
to  west,  stood,  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
lawn,  a  mansion  imposing  still  in  si)ite 
of  age,  decay,  and  soriy  days.  The  great 
Ionic  columns  of  the  poriico,  which 
stood  the  whole  height  and  breadth  of 
the  front,  were  cracked  in  their  length, 
and  rotten  in  base  and  capital.  The 
white  and  yellow  f)aint  w'as  faded  and 
blistered.  Below  the  broad  flight  of 
crazy  front-steps  the  grass  grew  rank  in 
the  gravel  walk,  and  died  out  in  brown, 
withered  patches  on  the  lawn,  where 
only  plantain  and  sorrel  throve.  It 
was  a  sad  and  shabby  old  house  enough, 
but  even  the  patches  of  newspaper  here 
and  there  on  its  broken  window-panes 
could  not  take  away  a  certain  simple, 
old-fashioned  dignity  from  its  weather- 
beaten  face. 

Here,  the  boys  used  to  say,  the  Crazy 
Woman  lived  ;  but  she  was  not  crazy.  I 
knew  the  old  lady  well,  and  at  one  time 
we  were  very  good  friends.  She  was 
the  last  daughter  of  an  old,  once  pros- 
perous family  ;  a  woman  of  bright,  even 
brilliant  mind,  unhinged  by  misfortune, 
disappointment,  loneliness,  and  the  hor- 
rible fascination  which  an  inherited  load 
of  litigation  exercised  upon  her.  The 
one  diversion  of  her  declining  years  was 
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to  let  various  parts  and  ])oi-tions  of 
her  premises,  on  auy  ridiculous  terms 
that  might  suggest  themselves,  to  any 
tenants  that  might  offer;  and  then 
to  eject  the  lessee,  either  on  a  nice 
point  of  law  or  on  general  princij^les, 
preciseh'  as  she  saw  fit.  She  was  al- 
most invariably  successful  in  this  curi- 
ous game,  and  when  she  was  not,  she 
promptly  made  friends  with  her  victo- 
rious tenant,  and  he  usuallj'^  ended  by 
liking  her  veiy  much. 

Her  family,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
had  distinguished  itself  in  public  ser- 
vice. It  was  one  of  those  good  old 
American  houses  where  the  men-chil- 
dren are  born  with  politics  in  their 
veins — that  is,  \\dth  an  inherited  sense 
of  citizenship,  and  a  conscious  pride  in 
bearing  their  share  in  the  civic  burden. 
The  young  man  just  out  of  college,  who 
has  got  a  job  at  writing  editorials  on 
the  Purification  of  Politics,  is  very  fond 
of  alluding  to  such  men  as  "  indurated 
professional  office  -  holders."  But  the 
good  old  gentleman  who  pays  the 
young  ex-collegian's  bills  sometimes 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pleasure — in  his 
stupid,  old-fashioned  way — in  uniting 
\vitli  his  fellow-merchants  of  the  Swamjj 
or  Hanover  Square,  to  subscribe  to  a 
testimonial  to  some  one  of  the  best 
abused  of  these  "indurated"  sinners,  in 
honor  of  his  distinguished  ser%-ices  in 
lowering  some  tax-rate,  in  suppressing 
some  nuisance,  in  establishing  some 
new  municipal  safeguard  to  life  or  prop- 
erty. This  blood  in  her  may,  in  some 
measure,  account  for  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  this  old  lady 
expressed  her  sense  of  the  loss  the 
community  had  sustained  in  the  death  '' 
of  President  Lincoln,  in  April  of  1865. 

Summoning  two  or  three  of  us 
youngsters,  and  a  dazed  Irish  maid 
fresh  from  Castle  Garden  and  a  three 
weeks'  voj'age  in  the  steerage  of  an  ocean 
steamer,  she  led  us  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  to  one  of  those  vast  old-time  gar- 
rets that  might  have  been — and  in  coun- 
ti*v  inns  occasionaUy  were — turned  into 
ball-rooms,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  lights 
and  sconces.  Here  was  stored  the  ac- 
cumulated garmenture  of  the  household 
for  generation  upon  generation  ;  and  as 
far  as  I  could  discover,  every  member 
of   that   familv   had  been  born  into  a 


profound  mourning  that  had  continued 
unto  his  or  her  latest  day,  unmitigated 
save  for  white  shirts  and  petticoats. 
These  we  bore  down  by  great  armfuls 
to  the  front  portico,  and  I  remember 
that  the  operation  took  nearly  an  hour. 
When  at  length  we  had  covered  the 
sliaky  wai'ped  floor  of  the  long  porch 
with  the  strange  heajDS  of  black  and 
white — linens,  cottons,  silks,  bomba- 
zines, alpacas,  ginghams,  every  conceiv- 
able fabric,  in  fashion  or  out  of  fashion, 
that  could  be  bleached  white  or  dyed 
black,  the  old  lady  arranged  us  in 
working  oi'der,  and,  acting  at  once  as 
directress  and  chief  worker,  with  in- 
credible quickness  and  dextei'ity  she 
rent  these  varied  and  multiform  pieces 
of  raiment  into  broad  strii3s,  which  she 
ingeniously  twisted,  two  or  three  to- 
gether, stitching  them   at  the  ends  to 
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other  sets  of  strii)s,  until  she  had 
formed  immensely  long  rolls  of  black 
and  white.  Mounting  a  tall  ladder, 
with  the  help  of  the  strongest  and  old- 
est of  her  assistants,  she  wound  the 
great  tall  white  columns  with  these 
strips,  fastening  them  in  huge  spirals 
from  top  to  bottom,  black  and  white 
entwined.  Then  she  hung  ample  fes- 
toons between  the  pillars,  and  contrived 
something    painfully  ambitious   in   the 
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way   of   rosettes   fur   the    cornice    and 
frieze. 

Then  we  all  went  out  in  the  street 
aud  gazed  at  the  work  of  our  hands. 
The  rosettes  were  a  faihire,  and  the 
old  lady  admitted  it.  I  have  forgotten 
whether  she  said  they  looked  "mangy," 
or  "measly,"  or  "peaky  ;  "  but  she  con- 
veyed  her  idea   in  some  such  grajihic 
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phrase.  But  I  must  ask  you  to  believe 
me  when  I  teU  you  that,  fx'om  the  distant 
street,  that  poor,  w^eather-worn  old  front 
seemed  to  have  taken  on  the  very  gran- 
deur of  mourning,  with  its  great,  clean, 
strong  columns  simply  wreathed  iu 
black  and  snowy  white,  that  sparkled  a 
little  here  and  there  in  the  fitful,  cold, 
spring  sunlight.  Of  course,  when  you 
drew  near  to  it,  it  resolved  itseK  into 
a  bewildering  and  somewhat  inde- 
cent confusion  of  black  petticoats,  and 
starched  shirts,  and  drawers,  and  skirts, 
and  baby-clothes,  and  chemises,  and 
dickies,  and  neck-cloths,  and  handker- 
chiefs, all  twisted  up  into  the  most  fan- 
tastic trappings  of  woe  that  ever  decked 
a  genuine  and  patriotic  grief.  But  I 
am  glad,  for  myself,  that  I  can  look  at 


it  all  now  from  even  a  greater  distance 
than  the  highway  at  the  foot  of  the 
lawn. 

I  must  admit  that,  even  in  my  day, 
the  shops  and  houses  of  the  Moderate 
Means  colony  had  so  fringed  the  broad 
highway  with  their  trivial,  common- 
place, weakly  pretentious  architecture, 
that  vex-y  little  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  old  road  was  left.  Cer- 
tainly, from  Tiemauji's  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum— about  two  miles  of 
straight  road — there  was  little  that  had 
any  saving  grace  of  honorable  age,  ex- 
cept here  and  thei-e  where  some  pioneer 
shanty  had  squatted  itself  long  enough 
ago  to  have  acquired  a  pleasant  look  of 
faded  shabbiness.  The  taveni  and  the 
stage-office,  it  is  true,  kept  enough  of 
their  old  appearance  to  make  a  link  be- 
tween those  days  and  the  days  when 
swarms  of  red-faced  drovers,  with  big 
woollen  comfortables  about  their  big 
necks,  and  with  fat,  greasy,  leather  wal- 
lets stuffed  full  of  bank-notes,  gathered 
noisily  there,  as  it  was  their  wont  to 
gather  at  aU  the  "Bull's  Head  Tavei-ns" 
in  and  around  New  York.  The  omni- 
buses that  crawled  out  from  New  York 
wei'e  comparatively  modern  —  that  is, 
a  Broadway  'bus  rarely  got  moi'e  than 
ten  or  fifteen  years  beyond  the  period 
of  positive  decrepitude  without  being 
shitted  to  the  Washington  Heights  line. 
But  under  the  big  shed  around  the  cor- 
ner still  stood  the  great  old  George- 
Washington  coach — a  structure  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  canal-boat, 
with  the  most  beautiful  patriotic  pict- 
ures all  over  it,  of  which  I  only  remem- 
ber Lord  Cornwallis  surrendering  his 
sword  in  the  politest  and  most  theatri- 
cal manner  imaginable,  although  the 
poignancy  of  his  feeUngs  had  aj^parently 
turned  his  scarlet  imiform  to  a  pale 
orange.  This  magnificent  eqmpage  was 
a  trifle  rheumaticky  about  its  underpin- 
ning, but,  drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight 
horses,  it  still  took  the  road  on  holidays ; 
and  in  winter,  when  the  sleighing  was 
unusually  fine,  with  its  wheels  trans- 
formed into  sectional  runners  Hke  a 
gigantic  bob-sled,  it  swept  majestically 
out  upon  the  road,  whei'e  it  towered 
above  the  flock  of  flying  cutters  whose 
bells  set  the  air  a-jingle  from  Blooming- 
dale  to  King's  Bridge. 
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But  if  the  beauty  of  Broadway  as  a 
country  high-road  had  been  marred  by 
its  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
suburb  of  moderate  means,  we  boys 
felt  the  deprivation  but  little.  To  right 
and  to  left,  as  we  wandered  northward, 
five  minutes'  walk  would  take  us  into  a 
country  of  green  lanes  and  meadows 
and  marshland  and  woodland  ;  where 
houses  and  streets  were  as  yet  too  few 
to  frighten  away  that  kindly  old  Dame 
Nature  who  was  always  so  glad  to  see 
us.  If  you  turned  to  the  right — to  the 
east,  that  is  —  you  found  the  laurel- 
bordered  fields  where  we  played  base- 
ball— I  don't  mean  that  the 
fields  sprouted  mth  laurels 
for  us  boys  in  those  old 
days  of  29  to  34  scores,  but 
that  the  Kalmia  latifolia 
crowned  the  gray  rocks  that 
cropped  out  all  around. 
Farther  up  was  the  won-  ~ 
derful  and  mysterious  old 
house  of  Madame  Jumel — 
Aaron  Burr's  Madame  Ju- 
mel—  set  apart  from  all 
other  houses  by  its  associa- 
tions with  the  tierce  \indic- 
tive  passions  of  that  strange 
old  woman,  whom,  it  seems 
to  me,  I  can  still  vaguely  re-  -  "'' 

member,  seated  very  stiff  and  upright  in 
her  great  old  familv  carriage.  At  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  on  this  side,  the  Har- 


lem River  flowed  between  its  marshy 
margins  to  join  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek — 
the  Harlem  with  its  floats  and  boats  and 
bridges  and  ramshackle  docks,  and  all 
the  countless  delights  of  a  boating  river. 
Here  also  was  a  certain  dell,  half-way 
up  the  heights  overlooking  McComb's 
Dam  Bridge,  where  countless  violets 
grew  around  a  little  spring,  and  where 
there  was  a  real  cave,  in  which,  if  real 
pirates  had  not  left  their  treasure,  at 
least  real  tramps  had  slept  and  left  a 
real  smell.  And  on  top  of  the  cave 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  supposed 
to  retain  the  footprint  of  a  i^re-historic 
Indian.  From  what  I  remember  of  that 
footprint  I  am  inclinetl  to  think  that  it 
must  have  been  made  by  the  foot  of  a 
derrick,  and  not  by  that  of  an  Indian. 

But  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island,  between  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  and  Tubby  Hook,  and  between 
the  Ridge  and  the  River,  that  I  most 
loved  to  ramble.  Here  was  the  slope 
of  a  woodland  height  running  down  to 
a  broad  low  strij),  whose  westei'nmost 
boundary  was  the  railroad  embankment, 
beyond  which  lay  the  broad  blue  Hud- 
son, with  Fort  Lee  and  the  first  up- 
.springing  of  the  Palisades,  to  be  seen  by 
glimpses  through  the  tree-ti-unks.  This 
was,  I  think,  the  prettiest  piece  of  flower- 
sjiangled  \\dldwood  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  centuries  it  had  drained  the  rich- 
ness of  that  long  and  lofty  ridge.  The 
life  of  lawns  and  gardens  had  gone  into 
it ;  the  dark  wood-soil  had  been  washed 


from  out  the  rocks  on  the  brow  of  the 
hiU  ;  and  down  below  there,  where  a 
vagrom   brooklet  chii-j^ed   its   way  be- 
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tween  green  stoues,  the  wholesome  soil 
bloomed  forth  in  grateful  luxuriance. 
From  the  tiryt  comiutr  of  the 


anemone 


mark- 


and  the  hepatica,  to  the  time  of  the  as- 
ters, there  was  always  something  grow- 
ing there  to  delight  the  scent  or  the 
sight ;  and  most  of  all  do  I  remember 
the  huge  clumps  of  Dutchman's-breech- 
es — the  purple  and  the  waxy  white  as 
well  as  the  honey-tijjped  scarlet. 

There  were  little  sunlit  clearings 
here,  and  I  well  recall  the  day  when, 
looking  across  one  of  these,  I  saw  some- 
thing that  stood  awkwardly  and  con- 
spicuously out  of  the  young  wood-grass 
— a  raw  stake  of  pine  wood,  and  beyond 
that,  another  stake,  and  another  ;  and 
parallel  with  these  another  I'ow 
ing  out  two  straight  lines,  un- 
til the  bushes  hid  them.  The 
surveyors  had  begun  to  lay 
out  the  line  of  the  new  Boule- 
vard, on  which  you  may  now 
roll  in  youi'  carriage  to  In- 
wood,  through  the  wreck  of 
the  woods  where  I  used  to 
scramble  over  rock  and  tree- 
trunk,  going  toward  Tubby 
Hook. 

It  was  on  th^e  grayest  of  gray 
November  days  last  year  that 
I  had  the  unhappy  thought 
of  revisiting  this  love  of  my 
youth.  I  followed  familiar 
trails,  guided  by  landmarks  I 
could  not  forget  —  although 
they  had  somehow  grown  in- 
credibly j)Oor  and  mean  and 
shabby,  and  had  entirely  lost 
a  certain  dignitv  that  thev  had 
until  then  kept  quite  clearly  in  my  re- 
membrance.    And  behold,  thev  were  no 


longer  landmarks  except  to  me.  A 
change  had  come  over  the  face  of  this 
old  playground  of  mine.  It  had  forgot- 
ten the  withered,  modest  grace  of  the 
time  when  it  was  middle-aged,  and  when 
I  was  a  boy.  It  was  checkered  and  grid- 
ironed  with  jmvements  and  electric 
lights.  The  Elevated  Railroad  roared  at 
its  doors  behind  clouds  of  smoke  and 
steam.  Great,  cheerless,  hideously  ornate 
flat  buildings  reai'ed  their  zinc-tipjjed 
fronts  toward  the  gray  heaven,  to  show 
the  highest  aspirations  of  that  demoral- 
ized suburb  in  the  way  of  domestic  ar- 
chitecture. To  right,  to  left,  every  way 
I  turned,  I  saw  a  cheap,  tawdry,  slipshod 
imitation  of  the  real  city — or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  of  all  that  is  ugliest  and  vul- 
garest,  least  desirable,  and  least  calcu- 
lated to  endure,  in  the  troubled  face  of 
cit}'  life.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  ;  glad 
that  the  gray  mist  that  rolled  up  from 
the  Hudson  Kiver  hid  from  my  sight 
Avithin  its  fleecy  bosom  some  details  of 
that  vTilgar  and  pitiful  degradation. 
One  place  alone  I  found  as  I  had  hoped 
to  find  it.  Ex-Mayor  Tiemann's  house 
was  gone,  his  conservatory  was  a  crum- 
bling ruin  ;  the  house  we  decked  for 
Lincoln's  death  was  a  filth}^  tenement 
with  a  tumble-down  gallery  where  the 
old  portico  had  stood,  and  I  found  very 
little  on  my  upward  pilgrimage  that  had 
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not  experienced  some  change — for  the 
worse,  as  it  seemed  to  me.     The  very 
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cemetery  that  belongs  to  old  Trinity 
had  dandified  itself  with  a  wonderful 
wall  and  a  still  more  wonderful  bridge 
to  its  annex — or  appendix,  or  extension, 
or  whatever  3'ou  call  it.  But 
just  above  it  is  a  little  en- 
closure that  is  called  a 
park — a  place  where  a  few 
people  of  modest,  old-fash- 
ioned, domestic  tastes  had 
built  their  houses  together 
to  join  in  a  common  resist- 
ance against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  speculator  and 
the  nomad  house-hunter.  I 
found  this  little  settlement 
undisturbed,  uninvaded,  save 
by  a  sort  of  gentle  decay  that 
did  it  no  ill-ser\dce,  in  my 
eyes.  The  pale  dust  was  a 
little  deeper  in  the  roadways 
that  had  once  been  paved 
with  limestone,  a  few  more 
brown  autumn  leaves  had 
fallen  in  the  corners  of  the 
fences,  the  clustered  wooden 
houses  all  looked  a  little 
more  mstily  respectable  in 
their  reserved  and  sleepy  si- 
lence— a  little  bit  more,  I 
thought,  as  if  they  sheltered 
a  colony  of  old  maids.  Oth- 
erwise it  looked  pretty  much 
as  it  did  when  I  first  saw  it, 
well  nigh  thirty  years  ago. 

To  see  if  there  were  anything  alive  in 
that  misty,  dusty,  faded  little  abode  of 
respectability,  I  rang  at  the  door  of 
one  house,  and  found  some  inquiries 
to  make  concerning  another  one  that 
seemed  to  be  untenanted. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  young  lady  who 
opened    the   door    for    me,    with    such 


shining  dark  eyes  and  with  so  bright 
a  red  in  her  cheeks,  that  you  felt  she 
could  not  have  been  long  in  that  dull, 
old-time  spot,  where  life  seemed  to  be 


all  one  neutral  color.  She  answered 
my  questions  kindly,  and  then,  with 
something  in  her  manner  which  told 
me  that  strangers  did  not  often  wan- 
der in  there,  she  said  that  it  was  a 
very  nice  place  to  live  in.  I  told  her 
that  I  knew  it  had  been  a  very  nice 
place  to  live  in. 
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5^7-  ^.  Mitchell. 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Charles  Howard  Johnson. 


IT  is  no  reflection  on  the  Columbian 
show  to  confess  that  jjerhaps  the 
pleasantest  moments  are  those  spent 
in  resting  one's  rebellious  limbs  upon  a 
bench  and  in  watching  the  crowd.  It  may 
be  less  novel  and  possibly  less  instructive 
than  some  other  exhibits,  but  it  is  often 
more  amusing.  One  realizes  in  studying 
this  infinite  stream  of  humanity  how  lit- 
tle he  really  knows,  personally,  of  his  own 
countrymen.  New  types  seem  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  for  the  sole  pou-- 
pose  of  appearing  at  this  fair.  It  gives 
one  a  startling  realization  of  the  vary- 
ing effects  of  climate,  food,  and  mode 
of  life  upon  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
Voice,  manner,  color,  size,  shape,  and 
mental  fittings  are  so  widely  different  as 
to  suggest  varieties  in  race.  But  we 
are  all  Americans,  and  those  from  the 
interior  are  more  American  than  the 
others. 

If  the  native  Indian  were  of  a  reflec- 
tive turn  of  mind,  all  this  might  awaken 
unpleasant  thoughts.  Judging  from 
outside  appearance,  however,  he  has  no 
thoughts  whatever.  He  stalks  solemnly 
about  the  grounds  with  a  face  as  im- 
passive as  his  wooden  counterparts  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  And  yet  he  is  the  Ameri- 
can. He  is  the  only  one  among  us  who 
had  ancestors  to  be  discovered.  He  is 
the  aboriginal  ;  the  first  occupant  and 


owner  ;  the  only  one  here  with  an  heredi- 
tary right  to  the  country  we  are  cele- 
brating. Perhaps  the  native  realizes 
this  in  his  own  stolid  fashion.  As  he 
stalks  about  among  the  dazzling  struct- 
ures of  the  Fair,  and  tries,  or  more  likely, 
does  not  try,  to  grasp  the  innumerable 
wonders  of  art  and  science  that  only 
annoy  and  confuse  him,  it  may  require 
a  too  exhausting  mental  effort  to  recall 
the  fact  that  his  own  grandfather  very 
likely  pursued  the  bounding  buffalo 
over  the  waste  of  prairie  now  covered 
b}'  the  city  of  Chicago.  He,  at  least,  if 
his  education  permitted  it,  could  claim 
historic  connection  with  the  country 
when  Columbus  came  so  near  discover- 
ing it  ;  whereas  our  own  connection 
with  the  discoverer  is  certainly  remote, 
and  sometimes  suggests  (with  the  fact 
that  he  from  whom  we  have  named  the 
Fair  never  actually  saw  this  particular 
country)  that  we  are  taking  liberties 
with  his  name. 

The  unconquerable  American  desire 
to  do  things  on  a  bigger  scale  than  any- 
body else,  which  often  results  in  our 
"  biting  off  more  than  we  can  chew,"  has 
again  run  away  with  us.  There  are 
many  illustrations  of  this  gnawing  hun- 
ger at  the  World's  Fair.  In  fact  the 
Fair  itself,  as  a  whole,  comes  painfully 
near  being  an  illustration  in  point.     A 
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colossal  entei'prise  too  vast  and  complex 
to  permit  of  its  attaining  a  perfect  tin- 
ish  in  the  time  allowed,  seems  to  give 
more  joy  to  our  occidental  spirits  than 
any  possible  perfection  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Crudity  Las  little  terror  for  us. 
The  whole  scheme  is  so  vast  and  com- 
prehensive, and  the  scale  so  hopelessly 
magnificent  that  the  visitor  finds  he 
has  neither  the  spii'it,  spine,  nor  legs  to 
even  partially  take  it  in.  In  fact  the 
farther  he  goes  the  more  he  realizes  the 
futility  of  the  vrndertaking.  And  the 
hapless  enthusiast  who  proposes  to  see, 
even  superficially,  the  more  important 
exhibits,  should  be  fitted  vnth  a  wrought- 
iron  spine,  nerves  of  catgut,  and   one 


goes  there  ^^'itll  intent  to  thoroughly 
"  do  it "  is  laying  up  for  himself  an- 
guish of  mind  and  the  complete  anni- 
hilation of  his  muscular  and  nervous 
force.  It  is  far  too  big  for  any  question 
of  conscience  to  be  allowed  to  enter  in. 
Its  bigness  is  beyond  description.  No 
woi'ds  or  pictures  can  teU  the  story  of 
its  size.  Experience  alone  can  teach  it. 
You  must  go  there  day  after  day,  to  re- 
turn at  night  with  tired  eves  and  aching 
limbs,  and  with  the  bitter  and  ever  in- 
creasing knowledge  that  as  an  exhibi- 
tion you  can  never  grasp  it.  Where 
other  exhibitions  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  display  of  an  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  any  special  article,  Chicago  must  have 
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more  summer.  In  all  the  departments, 
from  the  fine  arts  to  canned  tomatoes, 
there  is  more  than  enough  in  numbers 
and  in  area  to  wear  out  the  energv  and 
pai-alyze  the  brain.  To  visit  the  Fair 
with  profit  or  comfort  you  must  leave 
your  sense  of   duty  behind.     "SMioevei- 


at  least  an  acre.  Of  whatever  the  world 
has  seen  before  this  time  it  now  sees 
larger  specimens  and  more  of  them. 
This  means  for  the  visitor  more  steps, 
more  fatigue,  more  confusion,  more 
time,  and  more  money. 

But  there  is  a  good  side  to  all  this,  if 
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one  can  forget  his  plivHical  fatigue. 
Few  of  us  fully  realize  what  the  fair 
is  doing  for  this  country  aesthetically. 
Not  so  much  by  its  art  collections,  for 
the  average  Anieri(ran  sees,  or  can  see, 
enough  good  paintings  in  the  course  of 


tions  and  artistic  excellence  of  the 
buildings,  for  which  no  praise  is  too 
high,  we  come  gradually  to  learn,  as  we 
meander  among  the  exhibits,  that  those 
things  which  excite  our  siiiprise  and  cu- 
riosity are  generally  the  results  of  inge- 


Fakirs. 


a  year  to  bring  up  his  standard  to  a  re- 
spectable level  if  he  so  elects,  but  by  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
Unless  the  aforementioned  "  Average 
American  "  is  an  undeserving  barbarian 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  prefer  the 
wrong  thing,  these  impressive  monu- 
ments cannot  fail  to  do  him  good.  The 
honest  beauty  of  their  design  ought  to 
stamp  itself  with  sufficient  force  upon 
his  dawning  reason  to  make  him  see 
the  crudity  of  the  United  States  archi- 
tecture in  which  he  has  wallowed  iip  to 
date.  No  praise  is  too  high  for  what 
Chicago  has  achieved  in  this  direction. 
There  are,  of  course,  at  the  Fair  some 
painful  examples  of  what  the  untamed 
American  architect  loves  to  do,  but  he 
is  fortunately  in  the  minority.  And 
the  very  contrast  he  offers  works  for 
progress  in  the  cause  of  good  art  and  a 
higher  standard.  The  United  States 
Building,  designed  by  a  Government 
architect,  is  a  melancholy  warning. 

The  more  intimate  one  becomes  with 
this  particular  fair,  the  more  forcibly  he 
realizes  the  fact  that  we  are,  above  all 
else,  a  practical  people.  After  being 
duly  impressed  by  the  gigantic  propor- 


nuity  and  manual  skill.  In  those  de- 
partments, for  instance,  relating  to  art, 
literature,  and  history,  there  is  little  to 
stai'tle  the  traveller  who  is  at  all  famil- 
iar with  previous  international  shows. 
The  best  in  the  axi  galleries  is,  as  usual, 
fi"om  Europe.  There  is  no  dodging  the 
fact  that  the  average  American  is  not 
overladen  with  the  artistic  sense.  His 
enthusiasm  runs  in  other  directions. 
When  it  comes  to  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  human  ingenuity,  he  is  "  on 
deck;"  be  is  "  in  it  "and  "with  you." 
The  ajDplication  of  electricity  to  filling 
teeth,  or  converting  saAvdust  into  table 
butter,  kindles  in  his  bosom  an  excite- 
ment he  never  experienced  in  the  art 
department.  It  certainly  seems,  after  a 
visit  to  the  electricity  and  machinery, 
that  human  hands  can  do  nothing  that 
is  not  more  quickly  accomplished  by 
some  machine.  Not  only  this,  but  time 
and  distance  count  for  nothing,  and,  if 
we  keep  on  as  we  have  started,  the  day 
will  soon  be  here  when  the  man  in 
Maine  can  shake  hands  with  his  friend 
in  Arizona.  Already  the  sun  is  a  hard- 
working slave.  Light,  air,  water,  and  in 
fact  all  nature  seems  cruelly  overworked. 
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If  slie  ever  strikes,  it  will  be  an  awkward  the  (Jraud  Basin,  and  looks  ui)on  the 
pei'iod  for  us.  These  mechanical  and  sci-  scene  before  him  Avithout  a  tinji^le  of 
entitle  surprises  make  it  interesting  to    pride  and  pleasure  is  not  of  the  stuff  he 


speculate  as  to  possible  sights  at  our 
next  graud  exhibition,  say  twenty  years 
hence.  The  man  in  China,  for  instance, 
need  not  go  to  the  future  fair  at  all. 
He  w'iD  pi'obably  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
it  all  at  home.  If  he  does  go  he  can  re- 
turn to  Shanghai  for  his  lunch. 

But  the  American  as  seen  at  this  fair, 
although  first  of  aU  practical,  is  not,  from 
another  point  of  view,  so  far  behind  in 


should  be.  No  -words  can  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  magnificence  and  restful 
beauty  of  this  gigantic  achievement. 
Ron\e  and  Greece  were  of  marble  and 
built  for  a  more  serious  puii)ose.  This 
is  a  city  for  a  single  summer.  As 
such  it  is  a  complete  and  glorious  ti*i- 
umph. 

There  is  notliincr  like  a  colossal  exhi- 


his  artistic  sense  as  we  ai'e  in  the  habit    bition  to  emphasize  the  disastrous  ef- 


fects of  wealth  upon  the  human  spirit. 
Your  friend  with  plenty  of  money  goes 
to  the  Fair  because  others  do  and  be- 
cause he  hates  to  be  "  out  of  it."  He 
reaches  Chicago  in  a  palace  car,  occu- 
pies luxurious  rooms  at  a  comfortable 
and  expensive  hotel,  takes  a  carriage 
when  others  walk,  and  at  the  exhibition 
itself  derives  pleasure  only  from  those 
things  that  are  unexjiectedly  novel. 
And   to  him  such   si^rhts  are  few  and 


of  considering  him.     In  the  first  place, 
he  is  found,  as  a  rule,  standing  before 
the  best  paintings  and  passing  by  the 
poorer  ones.     Those  galleries  contain- 
ing the  finest  works  are  invariably  the 
most  crowded.    And  this  is  the  great- 
est compliment  we  can  pay  oui'selves. 
If,    on    the    other    hand,    enthusiastic 
groups  collected  about  the  impression- 
ists,  and  took  pleasure  in  the   purple 
and  yellow  "effects,"  that  are  sprinkled 
about  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican sections  there  would  be 
cause  for  anxiety.    But  such 
is  not  the  case.     That  the 
impressionists   still  count 
their    warmest    admirers 
among    themselves,    their 
wives,  sisters,  and  aunts,  is 
a  hopeful  sign.     As  a  peo- 
ple,  we   take   many  things 
less  seriously  than  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  but  in 
matters   of  art   we   like   it 
with  a  pui'pose.     Too  Little 
clothing  still  strikes  us  as 
frivolous   and  improper. 
Blood,  violence,  and  all  un- 
pleasantness are  sometimes 
historically  instructive,  but, 
as  a  rule,   we  are  fond  of 
comfoi'table   subjects.     We 
still  Uke  a  taste  of  sugar  in 
our  art. 

But  the  brightest  sign  of  all  is  the  such  sensations  rare.  What  he  does 
universal  and  hearty  appreciation  by  resdize,  however,  continually  and  with 
the  multitude  of  the  buildings  them-  force,  is  the  enormity  of  the  crowd  with 
selves.  The  expressions  of  delight  by  its  thoughtless  persistence  in  holding 
those  who  see  for  the  first  time  these  the  best  places  in  front  of  those  exhib- 
marvels  of  architectural  beauty,  indicate  its  he  wishes  to  see  himself.  Moreover, 
at  least  a  capacity  for  artistic  enjoy-  there  is  an  ever -increasing  sense  of 
ment.  In  fact  the  American  who  steps  physical  discomfort,  and  that  is  some- 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  borders  of    thing  your  moneyed  friend  is  slow  to 
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forgive.     But  he  does  his  duty,  and  he 
is  glad  aboA'e  all  to  get  home  again. 

But  how  different  with  your  less  j^ros- 
perous  fi'iend,  who  has  been  economizing 
for  months  in  order  to  get  there !  It 
being  an  expensive  business,  his  time  is 
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limited,  and  he  drinks  it  in  through  all 
his    senses,    excitedly   and    with    large 


gulps.  It  is  hard  work,  but  how  inter- 
esting !  That  dull  pain  which  overtakes 
the  great  majority  of  sightseers  soon 
catches  him  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
but  as  long  as  he  can  see,  hear,  and 
walk,  he  profits  by  his  opiDortunities. 
And  he  goes  to  his  home  mentally  re- 
freshed, a  broader  and  a  wiser  man. 
He  has  gained  ^n  experience  he  would 
not  exchange  for  many  dollars. 

xln  luilooked-for  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  the  profusion  of  newly  mar- 
ried couj)les.  Whether  all  this  indi- 
vidual ecstasy  adds  gayety  or  mourn- 
fulness  to  the  Fair  depends,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  victims  are  regarded.  It  is 
evident  that  many  happy  grooms  have 
considered  this  a  chance  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  and,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  results  from  outward  appear- 
ances, there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  scheme.  The 
happy  couj^le  find  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  fairy  land,  wandering  about  among 
countless  strangers,  whose  verv  num- 
bers  seem  to  lend  secui'ity  and  to  hard- 
en the  over-sensitive  soul.  The  crowd 
also  seems  to  create  a  feehng  of  isola- 
tion which  the  innermost  recesses  of  a 
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virgin  forest  could  never  supply.  More- 
over, there  is  here  so  nuKih  else  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  usually  ob- 
noxious public  that  the  bride  and  groom 
can  hold  hands  with  absolute  security 
and  be  as  bold  or  blushing  as  their  tem- 
peraments may  demand. 

The  rolling-chairs  that  run  about  the 
grounds  and  through  the  build- 
ings are  the  salvation  of  many  a 
fainting  spirit.  To  thousands  of 
human  beings  with  nothing  but 
a  human  back  and  human  legs 
the  fair  would  be  a  failure  with- 
out them.  The}'  ai'e  support  for 
the  weary,  strength  for  tlie  weak, 
and  hope  and  a  new  life  for  the 
despairing.  The  guides  who  nav- 
igate them  are,  as  a  rule,  college 
students,  profiting  by  this  op- 
portunity to  see  the  fair  and  to 
secure  additional  dollars  toward 
completing  their  studies.  The 
result  is,  for  the  occupant  of  the 
chair,  an  intelligent  and  agree- 
able companion,  who  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give  any  informa- 
tion he  may  possess.  And  be- 
sides, they  are  neither  sharks  nor 
liars,  but  fair  and  honorable  re- 
specters of  truth.  There  is  some- 
times a  contrast  in  manners  and 
education  between  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  and  the  man  behind 
that  is  not  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. When  one  sees  what  is 
evidently  a  citizen  with  far  more 
money  than  brains,  and  without 
the  faintest  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  that  encompass  him, 
wheeled  about  at  seventy -five 
cents  an  hour  by  a  youth  so  far 
his  superior  that  any  comparison 
is  impossible,  it  causes  one  to 
realize  that  Fortune  is  indeed 
an  irresponsible  flirt,  who  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  doing  the  wrong 
thing. 

A  not  uncommon  sight,  and  one  of 
the  countless  illustrations  of  what  an 
excellent  husband  the  American  be- 
comes when  properly  trained,  is  that 
of  the  weary,  vmiuterested  man,  linger- 
ing patiently  among  laces,  china,  and 
views  of  Switzerland.  His  heart  all  the 
while  is  off  with  the  machinery,  possi- 
bly with  that  more  than  human  little 


machine  that  winds  the  cotton  on  the 
spools.  Such  cases  are,  of  coui'se,  off- 
set by  the  devoted  women  who  wear 
themselves  out  in  tramjiing  through 
soulless  acres  of  agricultural  products, 
locomotives,  wagons,  models  of  ships, 
and  all  the  other  follies  that  appeal  to 
man. 


•"^t^r 


The  burning  question  of  the  hour  for 
the  visitor  from  another  city  is  the 
question  of  finance.  He  who  is  worth 
his  million  and  intends  spending  a  fort- 
night in  Chicago,  will  do  well  to  take 
his  million  with  him.  He  may  bring 
some  of  it  away,  but  that  will  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  capacity  for  econ- 
omy. Before  registering  at  the  hotel 
let  him  be  sure  to  secure  iiis  i-eturn 
ticket,  for  it  is  a  long  walk  from   Chi- 
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cago  to  New  York.  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  discourage  all  who  are 
not  millionaires  from  visiting  the  exhi- 
bition. It  can  be  done  with  less  money. 
The  writer  has  himself  accomplished  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many 
of  the  stories  of  extortion  which  have 
come  from  the  White  City  are  much  ex- 
aggerated The  most  successful  brig- 
ands are  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  not 
at  the  Fair. 

The  writer  can  testify,  from  his  own 
personal  experience,  that  a  very  good 
lunch  can  be  procured  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Thirty  dollars  is  more  than 
enough  for  a  sandwich,  and  a  glass  of 
water  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for 
less  than  ninety  cents.  While  to  walk 
by  the  cafes  and  restaurants  and  look 
upon  others  who  are  eating,  costs  the 
promenader  nothing  whatever.  But 
these  moderate  prices  do  not  obtain  at 
your  hotel.  The  object  of  keeping  a 
hotel  is,  Hke  some  other  occupations, 
partly  to  make  money.  The  Chicago 
hotel-keeper  does  not  ignore  this  fact. 
His  ideas  of  the  relation  of  profit  to  ex- 
penditure are  well  calculated  to  startle 
the  guest  of  reasonable  expectations. 
If  the  guest  is  not  overweeningly  ambi- 
tious and  is  satisfied  to  sleep  in  a  closet 
or  hang  from  the  stairs  his  expenses 
need  be  no  greater  than  if  he  occupied 
a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  at  anv  first- 


class  New  York  hotel.  But  if  he  insists 
on  having  a  real  chamber,  larger  even 
than  his  own  bath-room  at  home,  and 
with  a  real  window  in  it,  then  he  must 
pay.  And  it  is  then  that  he  begins  to 
discover  why  his  landlord  keeps  a  hotel. 
Any  previous  extravagances  in  the  way 
of  laorses,  real  estate,  or  precious  stones 
are  as  nothing  to  the  present  outla}'. 
He  finds  that  the  rate  per  diem  is,  as 
far  as  he  can  judge,  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  hotel  is  to  be  closed 
to-morrow  and  must  be  paid  for  to-day. 
And  real  estate  is  high,  even  in  Chicago. 
In  matters  of  nourishment,  the  wealth 
of  Ormus  is  of  no  avail,  unless  the  wait- 
er receives  a  tip  exceeding  in  value  the 
handsomest  Christmas  present  ever 
given  to  a  dearest  friend. 

Within  the  grounds  there  is  little  ex- 
tortion, thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the 
ruling  powers. 

But  let  not  the  Chicagoan  whose  eye 
may  faU  upon  these  lines  suppose  for 
an  instant  that  they  are  intended  as  re- 
flections on  his  character.  The  city  that 
secured  the  prize  is  simply  fulfilling  its 
inevitable  destiny.  Had  New  York 
drawn  the  plum  we  should  have  wit- 
nessed a  worse  extortion  with  the  add- 
ed mortification  of  a  much  inferior  ex- 
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bibition.  Moreover,  tbere  is  no  public 
spirit  iu  New  York,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  iu  Chicago.  This  sentiment 
alone  is  more  than  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
The  woods  are  full  of  citizens  willing  to 
be^nn  at  sunrise  and  discoui'se  to  vou 
until  midnight  of  the  wonders  of  Chi- 
cago. In  ordinary  times  this  burning 
desire  to  imj^art  just  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation is  not  always  appreciated  by  the 
outside  world  ;  but  in  times  of  fairs  the 
spii'it  that  prompts  it  becomes  a  mighty 
engine.  It  was  soon  demonstrated  that 
these  citizens  could  work  as  well  as  talk, 
and  as  a  result  the  "White  City  has  risen 
as  from  a  fairy's  wand. 


The  important  question  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  whether  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  go  to  this  fair.  And  this  of 
coui-se  depends  altogether  ui^on  his 
purse,  his  stomach,  his  back,  his  legs, 
nerves,  wife,  children,  and  business.  He 
may  never  have  another  such  opportun- 
ity for  mental  expansion  and  physical 
discomfort.  It  is  a  marvel  of  architect- 
ural beauty.  It  is  days  of  instruction, 
of  fatigue,  of  art  and  science,  of  sur- 
prise and  exasperation,  of  mental  devel- 
opment, fatigue,  and  financial  ruin.  In 
the  end  his  personal  preferences,  how- 
ever, w^U  probably  have  little  to  do 
with  it.  All  the  world  are  going  and 
he  must  go  too. 


^A 
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THE   COPPERHEAD. 

By  Harold  Frederic. 


m. 


NCE,  in  the  duck-season, 
as  I  lay  hidden 
among  the  marsh- 
reeds  with  an  older 
boy,  a  crow  passed 
over  us,  flying  low. 
Looking  up  at  him, 
I  realized  for  the 
first  time  how  beautiful  a  creature  was 
this  common  black  thief  of  ours — how 
splendid  his  strength  and  the  sheen  of 
his  coat,  how  proudly  graceful  the  sweep 
and  curves  of  his  great  slow  wings.  The 
boy  beside  me  fired,  and  in  a  flash  what 
I  had  been  admiring  changed — even  as 
it  stojjped  headlong  in  mid -air — into  a 
hideous  thing,  an  evil  confusion  of  jum- 
bled feathers.  The  awful  swiftness  of 
that  transition  from  beauty  and  power 
to  hateful  cari'iou  haunted  me  for  a  long 
time. 

I  half  expected  that  Abner  Beech 
would  crumple  uj)  in  some  such  distress- 
ing w'ay,  all  of  a  sudden,  when  I  told 
him  that  his  son  Jeflf  was  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  intended  to  go  off  and  enHst. 
It  was  incredible  to  the  senses  that  any 
member  of  the  household  should  set  at 
defiance  the  patriarchal  will  of  its  head. 
But  that  the  offence  should  come  from 
placid,  slow-witted,  good-natured  Jeff, 
and  that  it  should  involve  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Beech  in  a  blue  uniform — 
these  things  staggered  the  imagination. 
It  was  clear  that  something  prodigious 
must  happen. 

As  it  turned  out,  nothing  happened 
at  all.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  sat  out 
on  the  veranda,  as  was  their  wont  of  a 
summer  evening,  rarely  exchanging  a 
word,  but  getting  a  restful  sort  of  sat- 
isfaction in  together  surveying  their 
barns  and  haystacks  and  the  yellow- 
brown  stretch  of  fields  beyond, 

"Jeff  says  he's  goiu'  to-night  to 
Tecumseh,  an'  he's  goin'  to  enlist,  an'  if 
you  want  him  to  mn  over  to  say  good- 
by  you're  to  let  him  know  there." 

I  leant  upon  my  newly-acquired  fish- 


pole  for  support,  as  I  unburdened  my- 
self of  these  sinister  tidings.  The  old 
pair  looked  at  me  in  calm-eyed  silence, 
as  if  I  had  related  the  most  trivial  of 
village  occurrences.  Neither  moved  a 
muscle  nor  uttered  a  sound,  but  just 
gazed,  till  it  felt  as  if  their  eyes  were 
burning  holes  into  me. 

"  That's  what  he  said,"  I  repeated, 
after  a  pause,  to  mitigate  the  embar- 
rassment of  that  dumb  steadfast  stare. 

The  mother  it  was  who  spoke  at  last. 
"  You'd  better  go  round  and  get  your 
supper,"  she  said,  quietly. 

The  table  was  spread,  as  usual,  in  the 
big,  low-ceilinged  room  which  during 
the  winter  was  used  as  a  kitchen.  What 
was  unusual  was  to  discover  a  strange 
man  seated  alone  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at 
this  table,  eating  his  supper.  As  I  took 
my  chair,  however,  I  saw  that  he  was 
not  altogether  a  stranger.  I  recognized 
in  him  the  Uttle  old  Irishman  who  had 
farmed  Ezra  Tracy's  beaver-meadow  the 
previous  year  on  shares,  and  done  bad- 
ly, and  had  since  been  hiring  out  for 
odd  jobs  at  hoeing  and  haying.  He 
had  lately  lost  his  wife,  I  recalled  now, 
and  lived  alone  in  a  tumble-down  old 
shanty  beyond  Parker's  saw-mill.  He 
had  come  to  us  in  the  spiing,  I  remem- 
bered, when  the  brindled  calf  was  born, 
to  beg  a  pail  of  what  he  called  "  baste- 
ings,"  and  I  speciilated  in  my  mind 
whether  it  was  this  repellent  mess  that 
had  killed  his  wife.  Above  aU  these 
thoughts  rose  the  impression  that  Abner 
iQust  have  decided  to  do  a  heap  of  ditch- 
ing and  wall-building,  to  have  hired  a 
new  hand  in  this  otherwise  slack  season 
— and  at  this  my  back  began  to  ache 
prophetically. 

"  How  are  yeh  !  "  the  new-comer  re- 
marked, affably,  as  I  sat  down  and 
reached  for  the  bread.  "  An'  did  yeh 
see  the  boys  march  away  ?  An'  had  they 
a  drum  wid  'em  ?  " 

"  T^Tiat  boys  ?  "  I  asked,  in  blank  ig- 
norance as  to  what  he  was  at. 

"  I'm  told  there's  a  baker's  dozen  of 
'em   gone,    more   or  less,"  he   replied. 
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"  Well,  glory  be  to  the  Lord,  'tis  an  ill 
wind  blows  nobody  good.  Here  am  I 
aitin'  butter  on  my  bread,  an'  cheese  on 
toj)  o'  that." 

I  should  still  have  been  in  the  dark, 
had  not  one  of  the  hired  girls,  Janey 
Wilcox,  come  in  from  the  butter  room, 
to  ask  me  iu  turn  much  the  same  thing, 
and  to  add  the  exjjlanation  that  a  whole 
lot  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  privately  arranged  among 
themselves  to  enlist  together  as  soon  as 
the  harvesting  was  over,  and  had  this 
day  gone  off  in  a  body.  Among  them, 
I  learned  now,  were  our  two  hired  men, 
Warner  Pitts  and  Eay  Watkins.  This, 
then,  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the 
Irishman. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  no 
secrecy  about  the  thing  save  with  the 
contingent  which  our  household  fur- 
nished, and  that  was  only  because  of 
the  fear  Avhich  Abner  Beech  inspired. 
His  son  and  his  servants  alike  preferred 
to  hook  it,  rather  than  explain  their  pa- 
triotic impulses  to  him.  But  uatiu-al- 
ly  enough,  our  farm-girls  took  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  others  had  gone  in 
the  same  sui'reptitious  fashion,  and  this 
threw  an  air  of  fascinating  mystery 
about  the  whole  occurrence.  They  were 
deeply  surjirised  that  I  should  have 
been  down  past  the  Coi'ners,  and  even 
beyond  the  cheese -factory,  and  seen 
nothing  of  these  extraordinary  mar- 
tial preparations  ;  and  I  myself  was 
ashamed  of  it. 

Opinions  differed,  I  remember,  as  to 
the  behavior  of  our  two  hired  men. 
"  Till"  Babcock  and  the  Underwood  girl 
defended  them,  but  Janey  took  the  other 
side,  not  without  various  unpleasant 
personal  insinuations,  and  the  Irishman 
and  I  were  outspoken  in  their  condem- 
nation. But  nobody  said  a  word  about 
Jeff,  though  it  was  plain  enough  that 
everyone  kuew. 

Dusk  fell  while  we  still  talked  of  these 
astounding  events — my  thoughts  mean- 
time dividing  themselves  between  efforts 
to  realize  these  neighbors  of  ours  as 
soldiers  on  the  tented  field,  and  uneasy 
speculation  as  to  whether  I  should  at 
last  get  a  bed  to  myself  or  be  expected 
to  sleep  with  the  Iiishman. 

Janey  Wilcox  had  taken  the  lamp  iu- 
to  the  living-room.     She  retui-ned  now, 


with  an  uplifted  hand  and  a  face  cov- 
ered over  with  lines  of  sui-prise. 

"  You're  to  all  of  you  come  in,"  she 
whisi)ered,  impressively.  "  Abner's  got 
the  Bible  down.  We're  goin'  to  have 
fam'ly  prayers,  or  somethin'." 

With  one  accord  we  looked  at  the 
Irishman.  The  question  had  never  be- 
fore arisen  on  our  farm,  but  we  all  knew 
about  other  cases,  in  which  Catholic 
hands  held  aloof  from  the  household's 
devotions.  There  were  even  stories  of 
their  refusal  to  eat  meat  on  some  one 
day  of  the  week,  but  this  we  hardly 
brought  ourselves  to  credit.  Our  sur- 
prise at  the  fact  that  domestic  religious 
observances  were  to  be  resumed  under 
the  Beech  roof -tree  —  where  they  had 
completely  laj^sed  ever  since  the  trouble 
at  the  church — was  as  nothing  compared 
with  our  curiosity  to  see  what  the  new- 
comer would  do. 

What  he  did  was  to  get  up  and  come 
along  with  the  rest  of  us,  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  felt  sure  that  he 
could   not  have    understood  what  was 


gomg  on. 


We  filed  into  the  living-room.  The 
Beeches  had  come  in  and  shut  the  ver- 
anda door,  and  "M'rye"  was  seated  in 
her  rocking-chair,  in  the  darkness  be- 
yond the  book-case.  Her  husband  had 
the  big  book  open  before  him  on  the 
table  ;  the  lamp-light  threw  the  shadow 
of  his  long  nose  down  into  the  gray  of 
his  beard  with  a  strange  effect  of  fierce- 
ness. His  lips  were  tight-set  and  his 
shaggy  brows  drawn  into  a  command- 
ing frown,  as  he  bent  over  the  pages. 

Abner  did  not  look  up  till  we  had 
taken  our  seats.  Then  he  raised  his 
eyes  toward  the  Irishman. 

"  I  don't  know,  Hurley,"  he  said,  in  a 
grave,  deep-booming  voice,  "  whether 
you  feel  it  right  for  you  to  join  us — we 
bein'  Protestants " 

"Ah,  it's  aU  right,  sir,"  replied  Hur- 
ley, I'eassuringly,  "I'U  take  no  harm  by 
it" 

A  minute's  silence  followed  upon  this 
magnanimous  declaration.  Then  Ab- 
ner, clearing  his  thi'oat,  began  solemnly 
to  read  the  story  of  Absalom's  revolt. 
He  had  the  knack,  not  uncommon  iu 
those  primitive  class-meeting  days,  of 
making  his  strong,  low-pitched  voice 
quaver  and  wail  in  the  most  tear-com- 
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pelling  fashion  when  he  read  from  the 
Old  Testament.  You  could  hardly  lis- 
ten to  him  going  through  even  the  gene- 
alogical tables  of  Chronicles  dry-eyed. 
His  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  equal  to 
the  funeral  of  a  well-beloved  relation. 

This  night  he  read  as  I  had  never 
heard  him  read  before.  The  whole 
grim  story  of  the  son's  treason  and  final 
misadventure,  of  the  ferocious  battle  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim,  of  Joab's  savag- 
ery, and  of  the  rival  runners,  made  the 
air  vibrate  about  us,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  our  minds  and  kneaded  them 
like  dough,  as  we  sat  in  the  mute  circle 
in  the  old  living-room.  From  my  chaii* 
I  could  see  Hurley  without  turning  my 
head,  and  the  spectacle  of  excitement 
he  presented — bending  forward  with 
dropped  jaw  and  wild,  glistening  gray 
eyes,  a  hand  behind  his  ear  to  miss  no 
syllable  of  this  strange  new  tale — only 
added  to  the  effect  it  produced  on  me. 

Then  there  came  the  terrible  picture 
of  the  King's  despair.  I  had  trembled 
as  we  neared  this  part,  foreseeing  what 
heart- wringing  anguish  Abner,  in  his 
present  mood,  would  give  to  that  cry  of 
the  stricken  father — "  O  my  son  Absa- 
lom, my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  ! "  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, he  made  very  little  of  it.  The 
words  came  coldly,  almost  contemptu- 
ously, so  that  the  listener  could  not  but 
feel  that  David's  lamentations  were  out 
of  place,  and  might  better  have  been 
left  un  uttered. 

But  now  the  farmer,  leaping  over 
into  the  next  chapter,  brought  swart, 
stalw^art,  blood-stained  Joab  on  the 
scene  before  us,  and  in  an  instant  "we 
saw  why  the  King's  outburst  of  movu-n- 
ing  had  fallen  so  flat  upon  our  ears. 
Abner  Beech's  voice  rose  and  filled  the 
room  vrith  its  j^assionate  fervor  as  he 
read  out  Joab's  speech — w^herein  the 
King  is  roundly  told  that  his  son  was  a 
worthless  fellow,  and  was  killed  not  a 
bit  too  soon,  and  that  for  the  father  to 
thus  publicly  lament  him  is  to  put  to 
shame  all  his  household  and  his  loyal 
friends  and  servants. 

"While  these  sonorous  words  of  pro- 
test against  paternal  weakness  still  rang 
in  the  air,  Abner  abruptly  closed  the 
book  with  a  snap.     "We  looked  at  him 


and  at  one  another  for  a  bewildered  mo- 
ment, and  then  "  TiU  "  Babcock  stooped 
as  if  to  kneel  by  her  chair,  but  Janey 
nudged  her,  and  we  all  rose  and  made 
our  way  silenth'  out  again  into  the 
kitchen.  It  had  been  apparent  enough 
that  no  spirit  of  prayer  abode  in  the 
farmer's  breast. 

"'Twas  a  fine  bold  sinsible  man,  that 
Job  !  "  remarked  Hurley  to  me,  when 
the  door  was  closed  behind  us,  and  the 
women  had  gone  off  to  talk  the  scene 
over  among  themselves  in  the  butter- 
room,  "  Would  it  be  him  that  had  thim 
lean  turkeys?" 

With  some  diflSculty  I  made  out  his 
meaning.  "  Oh,  no  !  "  I  explained,  "  the 
man  Abner  read  about  was  Jo-ab,  not 
Job.    They  were  quite  different  people." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  replied  the 
Irishman.  "'Twould  not  be  in  so  grand 
a  man's  nature  to  let  his  fowls  go  hun- 
gry. And  do  we  be  hearing  such  tales 
every  night  ?  " 

"  Maybe  Abner  'U  keep  on,  now  he's 
started  again,"  I  said.  "  We  ain't  had 
any  Bible-reading  before  since  he  had 
his  row  down  at  the  chiu-ch,  and  we  left 
off  going." 

Hurley  displayed  such  a  lively  interest 
in  this  matter  that  I  went  over  it  pretty 
fully,  setting  forth  Abner's  position  and 
the  intolerable  provocations  which  had 
been  forced  upon  him.  It  took  him  a 
long  time  to  grasp  the  idea  that  in  Prot- 
estant gatherings  not  only  the  pastor 
spoke,  but  the  class-leaders  and  all 
others  who  were  conscious  of  a  call 
might  have  their  word  as  well,  and  that 
in  this  way  even  the  lowliest  and  mean- 
est of  the  farmer's  neighbors  had  been 
able  to  afli'ont  him  in  the  church  itself. 

"  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth," 
was  his  comment  upon  this.  "  'Tis  far 
better  to  hearken  to  one  man  only.  If 
he's  right,  you're  right.  If  he's  wrong, 
why,  thin,  there  ye  have  him  in  front  of 
ye  for  protection." 

Bed-time  came  soon  after,  and  Mrs. 
Beech  appeared  in  her  nightly  round  of 
the  house  to  see  that  the  doors  were  all 
fastened.  The  candle  she  bore  threw 
up  a  flaring  yellow  light  upon  her  chin, 
but  made  the  face  above  it  by  contrast 
still  darker  and  more  saturnine.  She 
moved  about  in  erect  impassiveness, 
trj'ing  the  bolts  and  the  window  catches. 
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and  went  away  again,  having;  said  never 
a  word.  I  had  planned  to  ask  her  if  I 
might  now  have  a  bed  to  myself,  but 
somehow  my  courage  failed  me,  so  stern 
and  majestic  was  her  aKj)Cct. 

I  took  the  desired  boon  without  ask- 
ing, and  dreamed  of  her  as  a  darkhng 
and  relentless  Joab  in  j^etticoats,  slay- 
ing her  own  son  Jeff  as  he  hung  by  his 
hay-colored  hair  in  one  of  the  apple- 
trees  of  our  orchard. 


IV. 

On  all  the  other  farms  roundabout, 
this  mid -August  was  a  slack  season. 
The  hired  men  and  boys  did  a  little 
early  fruit-picking,  a  little  berrying,  a 
little  stone-di-awing,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  could  be  seen  idhng  about  the 
woods  or  along  the  river  down  below 
Juno  Mills,  with  gun  or  fish-pole.  Only 
ujion  the  one  farm  whose  turn  it  was 
that  week  to  be  visited  by  the  itinerant 
threshing-machine,  was  any  special  ac- 
tivity visible. 

It  was  well  knowTi,  however,  that  we 
were  not  to  get  the  threshing  machine 
at  all.  How  it  was  managed,  I  never 
undei'stood.  Perhaps  the  other  farmers 
combined  in  some  way  to  over-awe  or 
persuade  the  owners  of  the  machine 
into  refusing  it  to  Abner  Beech.  More 
likely  he  scented  the  chance  of  a  refusal 
and  was  too  proud  to  put  himself  in  its 
way  by  asking.  At  all  events,  we  three 
— Abner,  Hurlej',  and  I — had  to  manage 
the  threshing  ourselves,  on  the  matched 
wood  floor  of  the  carriage  bam.  All 
the  fishing  I  did  that  year  was  in  the 
prolific  but  unsubstantial  waters  of 
dreamland. 

I  did  not  work  much,  it  is  true,  with 
the  flail,  but  I  lived  all  day  in  an  at- 
mosphere choked  with  dust  and  chaff, 
my  ears  deafened  with  the  ceaseless 
whack !  whack  !  of  the  hard  wood  clubs, 
bringing  on  fresh  shocks  of  grain,  and 
acting  as  general  helper. 

By  toiling  late  and  early  we  got  this 
task  out  of  the  way  just  when  the  corn 
was  ready  to  cut.  This  great  job  taxed 
all  the  energies  of  the  two  men,  the  one 
cutting,  the  other  stacking,  as  they  went. 
My  own  share  of  the  labor  was  to  dig 
the  potatoes  and  pick  the  eating-apples 


— a  quite  portentous  enough  undertak- 
ing for  a  lad  of  twelve.  All  this  kept 
me  very  much  to  myself.  There  was  no 
chance  to  talk  during  the  da}',  and  at 
night  I  was  glad  to  drag  my  tired  limbs 
off  to  bed  before  the  girls  had  fairly 
cleared  the  supper  things  away.  A 
weekly  newspaper — llie  World  —  came 
regularly  to  the  post-office  at  the  Corn- 
el's for  us,  but  we  were  so  over-worked 
that  often  it  lay  there  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  even  when  someone  went  after 
it,  nobody  but  Abner  cared  to  read  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  word  ever  came 
from  Jeff.  His  name  was  never  men- 
tioned among  us. 

It  was  now  past  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Except  for  the  faD  ploughing  on 
fields  that  were  to  be  put  to  grass  under 
the  grain  in  the  spring — which  would 
come  much  later — the  getting  in  of  the 
root  crops,  and  the  husking,  our  sea- 
son's labors  were  pretty  well  behind  us. 
The  women  folk  had  toiled  like  slaves  as 
well,  taking  almost  all  the  chores  about 
the  cattle-barns  off'  our  shoulders,  and 
carrying  on  the  butter-making  without 
bothering  us.  Now  that  a  good  many 
cows  were  drying  up,  it  was  their  turn 
to  take  things  easy,  too.  But  the  girls, 
instead  of  being  glad  at  this,  began  to 
borrow  unhappiness  over  the  certainty 
that  there  woidd  be  no  husking-bees  on 
the  Beech  farm. 

One  heard  no  other  subject  discussed 
now,  as  we  sat  of  a  night  in  the  kitchen. 
Even  when  we  foregathered  in  the  liv- 
ing-room instead,  the  Babcock  and  the 
Underwood  girl  talked  in  ostentatiously 
low  tones  of  the  hardship  of  missing 
such  opportunities  for  getting  beaux, 
and  having  fun.  They  recalled  to  each 
other,  with  tones  of  longing,  this  and 
that  husking-bee  of  other  years  —  now 
one  held  of  a  moonlight  night  in  the 
field  itself,  where  the  young  men  pulled 
the  stacks  down  and  dragged  them  to 
where  the  girls  sat  in  a  ring  on  big 
pumpkins,  and  memment,  songs,  and 
chorused  laughter  chased  the  happy 
hours  along ;  now  of  a  bee  held  in  the 
late  wintry  weather,  where  the  men 
went  off  to  the  bam  by  themselves  and 
husked  tiU  they  were  tired,  and  then 
with  warning  whoops  came  back  to 
where  the  girls  were  waiting  for  them 
in  the  warm,  hospitable  farm-house,  and 
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the  frolic  bef^an,  with  cider  and  apples 
and  pumpkin-pies,  and  old  Lem  Horn- 
beck's  Hddle  to  lead  the  dancing. 

Alas  !  they  shook  their  empty  heads 
and  moui'ned,  there  would  be  no  more 
of  these  delightful  times  !  Nothing  defi- 
nite was  ever  said  as  to  the  reason  for 
our  osti'acism  from  the  sports  and  social 
enjoyments  of  the  season.  There  was 
no  need  for  that.  We  all  knew  too  well 
that  it  was  Abner  Beech's  politics  which 
made  us  outcasts,  but  even  these  two 
complaining  girls  did  not  venture  to 
say  so  in  his  hearing.  Their  talk,  how- 
ever, grew  at  last  so  persistently  quer- 
ulous that  "M'rye"  bluntly  told  them 
one  night  to  "  shut  up  about  husking 
bees,"  following  them  out  into  the  kitch- 
en for  that  purpose,  and  speaking  with 
unaccustomed  acerbity.  Thereafter  we 
heard  no  more  of  their  grumbling,  but 
in  a  week  or  two  "  Till "  Babcock  left  for 
her  home  over  on  the  Dutch  Road,  and 
began  circulating  the  report  that  we 
prayed  every  night  for  the  success  of 
Jeif  Davis. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  the  latter  half  of 
September,  perhaps  the  20th  or  21st — 
as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  make  out  from 
the  records  now — that  Hurley  and  I 
started  off  with  a  double  team  and  our 
big  box-wagon,  just  after  breakfast,  on 
a  long  day's  journey.  We  were  taking 
a  heavy  load  of  potatoes  in  to  market  at 
Octavius,  twelve  miles  distant ;  thence 
we  were  to  drive  out  an  additional  three 
miles  to  a  cooper-shop  and  bring  back 
as  many  butter-firkins  as  we  could  stack 
up  behind  us,  not  to  mention  a  lot  of 
groceries  of  which  "  M'rye  "  gave  me  a 
Ust. 

It  was  a  warm,  sweet  aired,  hazy  au- 
tumn day,  with  a  dusky  red  siin  saunt- 
ering idly  about  in  the  sky,  too  indolent 
to  cast  more  than  the  dimmest  and 
most  casual  suggestion  of  a  shadow  for 
anything  or  anybody.  The  Irishman  sat 
round-backed  and  contented  on  the  very 
high  seat  overhanging  the  horses,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  a  little  black 
pipe  turned  upside  down  in  his  mouth. 
He  would  suck  satisfiedly  at  this  for 
hours  after  the  fire  had  gone  out,  until, 
my  patience  exhausted,  I  begged  him  to 
light  it  again.  He  seemed  almost  never 
to  put  any  new  tobacco  into  this  pipe, 
and  to  this  day  it  remains  a  twin-mys- 


tery to  me  why  its  contents  neither 
burned  themselves  to  nothing  nor  fell 
out. 

We  talked  a  good  deal,  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  as  the  team  j^lodded  their  slow 
way  into  Octavius.  Hurley  told  me,  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  a  curious 
boy,  many  interesting  and  remarkable 
things  about  the  old  country,  as  he  al- 
ways called  it,  and  more  particularly 
about  his  native  part  of  it,  which  was 
on  the  sea-shore  within  sight  of  Skib- 
bereen.  He  professed  always  to  be 
filled  with  longing  to  go  back,  but  at 
the  same  time  guarded  his  tiny  personal 
expenditure  with  the  greatest  solicitude, 
in  order  to  save  money  to  help  one  of 
his  relations  to  get  away.  Once,  when 
I  taxed  him  with  this  inconsistency,  he 
explained  that  Hfe  in  Ireland  was  the 
most  delicious  thing  on  earth,  but  you 
had  to  get  off  at  a  distance  of  some 
thousands  of  miles  to  really  appreciate 
it. 

Naturally  thei-e  was  considerable  talk 
between  us,  as  well,  about  Abner  Beech 
and  his  troubles.  I  don't  know  where 
I  could  have  heard  it,  but  when  Hurley 
first  came  to  us  I  at  once  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  fact  of  his  nationality 
made  him  a  sympathizer  with  the  views 
of  our  household.  Perhaps  I  only 
jumped  at  this  conclusion  from  the 
general  ground  that  the  few  Irish  who 
in  those  days  found  their  way  into  the 
farm-country  were  held  rather  at  arms- 
length  by  the  community,  and  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  feel  drawn  to  other 
outcasts.  At  all  events,  I  made  no  mis- 
take. Hurley  could  not  have  well  been 
more  vehemently  embittered  against 
abolitionism  and  the  war  than  Abner 
was,  but  he  expressed  his  feelings  with 
much  greater  vivacity  and  fluency  of 
speech.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
much  he  knew  about  the  politics  and 
political  institutions  of  a  strange  coun- 
try, and  how  excited  he  grew  about 
them  when  anyone  would  listen  to  him. 
But  as  he  was  a  small  man,  getting  on 
in  years,  he  did  not  dare  air  these  views 
down  at  the  Corners.  The  result  was 
that  he  and  Abner  were  driven  to  com- 
mune together,  and  mutually  inflamed 
each  other's  passionate  prejudices — 
which  was  not  at  all  needful. 

When  at  last,  shortly  before  noon,  we 
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drove  into  Octavius,  I  jumped  off  to  fill 
one  portion  of  the  grocery  errands, 
leaving  Hurley  to  drive  on  with  the  po- 
tatoes. We  were  to  meet  at  the  little 
village  tavern  for  dinner. 

He  was  feeding  the  horses  in  the  hotel 
shed  when  I  rejoined  him  an  hour  or  so 
later.  I  came  in,  bursting  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  news  I  had  picked  up — 
scattered,  incomplete,  and  even  inco- 
herent news,  but  of  a  most  exciting 
sort.  The  awful  battle  of  Antietam  had 
happened  two  or  three  days  before,  and 
nobody  in  aU  Octarius  was  talking  or 
thinking  of  anything  else.  Both  the 
Dearborn  County  regiments  had  been 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  I  could  see 
from  afar,  as  I  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  throng  in  front  of  the  post-ofl&ce, 
some  long  strips  of  paper  posted  up  be- 
side the  dooi',  which  men  said  contained 
a  list  of  our  local  dead  and  wounded. 
It  was  hopeless,  however,  to  attempt  to 
get  anywhere  near  this  list,  and  nobody 
whom  I  questioned,  knew  anything 
about  the  names  of  those  yoimg  men 
who  had  marched  away  from  our  Four 
Comers.  Someone  did  call  out,  though, 
that  the  telegraph  had  broken  down,  or 
gone  wrong,  and  that  not  half  the  news 
had  come  in  as  yet.  But  they  were  aU 
so  deeply  stirred  up,  so  fiercely  pushing 
and  hauling  to  get  toward  the  door, 
that  I  could  learn  little  else. 

This  was  what  I  began  to  tell  Hurley, 
with  eager  volubility,  as  soon  as  I  got 
in  under  the  shed.  He  went  on  with 
his  back  to  me,  impassively  measuring 
out  the  oats  from  the  bag,  and  clearing 
aside  the  stale  hay  in  the  manger,  the 
impatient  horses  rubbing  at  his  shoul- 
ders with  their  noses  the  while.  Then, 
as  I  was  nearly  done,  he  turned  and 
came  out  to  me,  slapping  the  fodder- 
mess  off  his  hands. 

He  had  a  big,  fresh  cut  running  trans- 
versely across  his  nose  and  cheek,  and 
there  were  stains  of  blood  in  the  graj' 
stubble  of  beard  on  his  chin.  I  saw  too 
that  his  clothes  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
rolled  on  the  dusty  road  outside. 

"Sure,  then,  I'm  after  hearin'  the  news 
myself,"  was  all  he  said. 

He  drew  out  from  beneath  the  wagon 
seat  a  bag  of  crackers  and  a  hunk  of 
cheese,  and,  seating  himself  on  an  over- 
turned barrel,  began  to  eat.     By  a  gest- 


ure I  was  invited  to  share  this  meal, 
and  did  so,  sitting  beside  him.  Some- 
thing had  haj^pened,  apparently,  to  pre- 
vent our  having  dinner  in  the  tavern. 

I  fairly  yearned  to  ask  him  what  this 
something  was,  and  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  his  face,  but  it  did  not  seem 
quite  the  right  tiling  to  do,  and  pres- 
ently he  began  mumbling,  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  me,  a  long  and  broken 
discourse,  from  which  I  picked  out  that 
he  had  mingled  with  a  group  of  lusty 
young  farmers  in  the  market-place,  ask- 
ing for  the  latest  intelligence,  and  that 
while  they  were  conversing  in  a  wholly 
amiable  manner,  one  of  them  had  sud- 
denly knocked  him  down  and  kicked 
him,  and  that  thereafter  the}'  had  pur- 
sued him  with  curses  and  loud  threats 
half-way  to  the  tavern.  This  and  much 
more  he  proclaimed  between  mouthfuls, 
speaking  with  great  rapidity  and  in  so 
much  more  marked  a  brogue  than  usual, 
that  I  understood  only  a  fraction  of 
what  he  said. 

He  professed  entire  innocence  of  of- 
fence in  the  affair,  and  either  could  not 
or  would  not  tell  what  it  was  he  had 
said  to  invite  the  blow-.  I  dare  say  he 
did  in  ti'uth  richly  provoke  the  violence 
he  encountered,  but  at  the  time  I  re- 
garded him  as  a  martyr,  and  swelled 
with  indignation  every  time  I  looked  at 
his  nose. 

I  remained  angry,  indeed,  long  after 
he  himself  had  altogether  recovered  his 
equanimity  and  whimsical  good  spirits. 
He  waited  outside  on  the  seat  while  I 
went  in  to  pay  for  the  baiting  of  the 
horses,  and  it  was  as  well  that  he  did, 
I  fancy,  because  there  were  half  a 
dozen  brawny  farm-hands  and  \iUagers 
standing  about  the  bar,  who  were 
laughing  in  a  stormy  way  over  the  epi- 
sode of  the  "  Copperhead  Paddy  "  in 
the  market. 

We  drove  away,  however,  without  in- 
cident of  any  sort — sagaciously  turning 
off  the  main  street  before  we  reached 
the  post-office  block,  where  the  congre- 
gated crowd  seemed  larger  than  ever. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  fresh  tidings, 
for  several  scattering  outbursts  of  cheer- 
ing reached  our  ears  after  we  could  no 
longer  see  the  throng ;  but,  so  far  from 
stopping  to  inquire  what  it  was,  Hurley 
put  whip  to  the  horses,  and  we  rattled 
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smartly  aloncr  out  of  the  excited  villaj^e 
into  the  tranquil,  Hcythc  shorn  country. 

The  cooper  to  wiioni  we  now  went  for 
our  butter-firkins  was  a  louj^-nosed,  lean, 
and  taciturn  iiiun,  whom  I  think  of  al- 
ways as  with  his  apron  tucked  uj)  at  the 
cornel*,  and  his  spectacles  on  his  fore- 
head, close  under  the  ed^e  of  his  square 
brown -paper  cap.  He  had  had  word 
that  we  were  cominj?,  and  the  firkins 
were  ready  for  us.  He  helped  us  load 
them  in  dead  silence,  and  with  a  gloomy 
ail". 

Hurley  desired  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  "Well,  then,  sir,"  he  said,  as  our 
task  neared  completion,  " '  tis  worth 
coming  out  of  our  way  these  fifteen 
miles  to  lay  eyes  on  such  fine,  grand 
firkins  as  these  same — such  an  elegant 
shape  on  'em,  an'  put  together  wid  such 
nateness  !" 

"  You  could  git  'em  just  as  good  at 
Hagadom's,  '  said  the  cooper,  curtly, 
"within  a  mile  of  your  place." 

"Huh!"  cried  Hurley,  with  contempt, 
"Haggydorn  is  it?  Faith,  we'll  not 
touch  him  or  his  firkins  ay  ether  !  Why, 
man,  they're  not  fit  to  mention  the  same 
da}'  wid  yours.  Ah,  just  look  at  the 
darlins,  will  ye,  that  nate  an'  clane  a 
Christian  could  ate  from  'em  ! " 

The  cooper  was  blarney-proof.  "Ha- 
gadorn's  are  every  smitch  as  good !  "  he 
repeated,  ungraciously. 

The  Irishman  looked  at  him  pei'plex- 
edly,  then  shook  his  head  as  if  the 
problem  were  too  much  for  him,  and 
slowly  clambered  up  to  the  seat.  He 
had  gathered  up  the  lines,  and  we  were 
ready  to  start,  before  any  suitable  words 
came  to  his  tongue. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  he  said,  "  anything 
to  be  agreeable.     If  I  hear  a  man  speak 
ing  a  good  word  for  your  firkins,  I'll 
dispute  him.". 

"  The  firkins  are  well  enough,"  growled 
the  cooper  at  us,  "an'  they're  made  to 
sell,  but  I  ain't  so  almighty  tickled 
about  takin'  Copperhead  money  for  'em 
that  I  want  to  clap  my  wings  an'  crow 
over  it." 

He  turned  scornfully  on  his  heel  at 
this,  and  we  drove  away.  The  new  reve- 
lation of  our  friendlessness  depressed 
me,  but  Hurley  did  not  seem  to  mind  it 
at  all.  After  a  philosophic  comparative 
remark  about  the  manners  of  pigs  run 


wild  in  a  bog,  he  dismissed  the  affair 
from  his  thoughts  altogether,  and 
hummed  cheerful  words  to  melancholy 
tunes  half  the  way  home,  what  time  he 
was  not  talking  to  the  horses  or  tossing 
stray  conversational  fragments  at  me. 

My  o\vn  mind  soon  enough  surrend- 
ered itself  to  harrowing  speculations 
about  the  battle  we  had  heard  of.  The 
war  had  been  going  on  now,  for  over  a 
year,  but  most  of  tlie  fighting  had  been 
away  off  in  iVIissouri  and  Tennessee,  or 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  reports 
had  not  possessed  for  me  any  keen  direct 
interest.  The  idea  of  men  from  our  own 
district — young  men  whom  I  had  seen, 
perhaps  fooled  with,  in  the  hayfield  only 
ten  weeks  before — being  in  an  actual 
stonn  of  shot  and  shell,  produced  a 
faintness  at  the  j^it  of  my  stomach. 
Both  Dearborn  County  regiments  were 
in  it,  the  crowd  said.  Then  of  coui^se 
our  men  must  have  been  there — our 
hired  men,  and  the  Phillii:)S  boys,  and 
Byron  Truax,  and  his  cousin  Alonzo, 
and  our  Jeff!  And  if  so  many  others 
had  been  killed,  why  not  they  as  well? 

"  Antietam  "  still  has  a  power  to  arrest 
my  eyes  on  the  printed  page,  and  disturb 
my  ears  in  the  hearing,  possessed  by  no 
other  battle  name.  It  seems  now  as  if 
the  vei'y  word  itself  had  a  terrible 
meaning  of  its  own  to  me,  when  I  first 
heard  it  that  September  afternoon — as 
if  I  recognized  it  to  be  the  label  of  some 
awful  novelty,  before  I  knew  anything 
else.  It  had  its  fascination  for  Hurley, 
too,  for  presently  I  heard  him  crooning 
to  himself,  to  one  of  his  queer  old  Irish 
tunes,  some  doggerel  lines  which  he  had 
made  up  to  rhyme  with  it — three  lines 
with  "cheat  'em,"  "  beat  'em,"  and  "An- 
tietam," and  then  his  pet  refrain,  "  Says 
the  Shan  van  Vocht." 

This  levity  jarred  unpleasantly  upon 
the  mood  into  which  I  had  worked  my- 
self, and  I  turned  to  speak  of  it,  but 
the  sight  of  his  bruised  nose  and  cheek 
restrained  me.  He  had  suffered  too 
much  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him  to  be 
lightly  questioned  now.  So  I  returned 
to  my  grisly  thoughts,  which  now  all  at 
once  resolved  themselves  into  a  convic- 
tion that  Jeff  had  been  killed  outright. 
My  fancy  darted  to  meet  this  notion, 
and  straightway  pictured  for  me  a  fan- 
tastic battle-field  by  moonlight,  such  as 
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was  depicted  in  Lossinp^'s  books,  with 
overturned  canuoii-wheels  and  dead 
horses  in  the  foregi'ouud,  and  in  the 
centre,  consincuoiis  above  all  else,  the 
inanimate  form  of  Jeff  Beech,  with  its 
face  coldly  radiant  in  the  moonshine. 

"I  guess  I'll  hop  oft'  and  walk  a  spell," 
I  said,  under  the  sudden  impulse  of  this 
distressing  visitation. 

It  was  only  when  I  was  on  the  ground, 
trudging  along  by  the  side  of  the  wagon, 
that  I  knew  why  I  had  got  down.  We 
were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Comers, 
where  one  road  turned  off  to  go  to  the 
post-office.  "Perhaps  it'd  be  a  good  idea 
for  me  to  find  out  if  they've  heard  any- 
thing more — I  mean — anything  about 
Jeff,"  I  suggested.  "I'll  just  look  in 
and  see,  and  then  I  can  cut  home  cross 
lots." 

The  Irishman  nodded  and  drove  on. 

I  hung  behind,  at  the  Comers,  till  the 
wagon  had  begiin  the  ascent  of  the  hill, 
and  the  looming  bidk  of  the  firkins 
made  it  impossible  that  Hurlev'  could 
see  which  way  I  went.  Then,  without 
hesitation,  I  tiu'ned  instead  down  the 
other  road  which  led  to  "  Jee "  Haga- 
dorn's. 


V. 


Time  was  when  I  had  known  the 
Hagadorn  house,  from  the  outside  at 
least,  as  well  as  an}'  other  in  the  w^hole 
township.  But  I  had  avoided  that  road 
so  long  now,  that  when  I  came  up  to 
the  place  it  seemed  quite  strange  to  my 
eyes. 

For  one  thing,  the  flower  garden  was 
much  bigger  than  it  had  formerly  been. 
To  state  it  differently,  ]\Iiss  Esther's 
marigolds  and  columbines,  hollyhocks 
and  peonies,  had  been  allowed  to  usurp 
a  lot  of  space  where  sweet-corn,  potatoes 
and  other  table-truck  used  to  be  raised. 
This  not  only  greatly  altered  the  aspect 
of  the  place,  but  it  lowered  my  idea  of 
the  practical  good-sense  of  its  owners. 

What  was  more  striking  stOI,  was  the 
general  air  of  decrepitude  and  decay 
about  the  house  itself.  An  eaves-trough 
had  fallen  down  ;  half  the  cellar  door 
was  off  its  hinges,  standing  up  against 
the  wall ;  the  chimney  was  ragged  and 
broken  at  the  top  ;  the  clap-boards  had 
never    been    painted,   and    now    were 


almost  black  with  weather-stain  and 
dry  rot.  It  ixjsitively  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  house  was  tipping  sideways, 
over  against  the  little  cooper-shop  ad- 
joining it — but  perhaps  that  was  a  trick 
of  the  waning  evening  hght.  I  said  to 
myself  that  if  we  were  not  prospering 
on  the  Beech  farm,  at  least  our  foe 
"  Jee "  Hagadorn  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  much  better  himself. 

in  tiiith,  Hagadorn,  had  always  been 
among  the  poorest  members  of  our 
community,  though  this  by  no  means  in- 
volves what  people  in  cities  think  of  as 
poverty.  He  had  a  little  place  of  nearly 
two  acres,  and  then  he  had  his  cooper- 
ing business  ;  with  the  two  he  ought  to 
have  got  on  comfortably  enough.  But 
a  certain  contrariness  in  his  nature 
seemed  to  be  continually  interfering 
with  this. 

This  strain  of  conscientious  perver- 
sity ran  through  all  we  knew  of  his  life 
before  he  came  to  us,  just  as  it  domi- 
nated the  remainder  of  his  career.  He 
had  been  a  well-to-do  man  some  ten 
years  before,  in  a  city  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  with  a  big  coojier- 
shop,  and  a  lot  of  men  under  him,  mak- 
ing the  barrels  for  a  large  brewerv".  (It 
was  in  these  days,  I  fancy,  that  Esther 
took  on  that  urban  polish  which  the 
younger  Benaiah  missed.)  Then  he  got 
the  notion  in  his  head  that  it  was  wrong 
to  make  barrels  for  beer,  and  threw  the 
whole  thing  up.  He  moved  into  our 
neighborhood  with  only  money  enough 
to  buy  the  old  Andrews  place,  and  build 
a  little  shojD. 

It  was  a  good  opening  for  a  cooper, 
and  Hagadorn  might  have  floui-ished  if 
he  had  been  able  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  very  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  offend  a  number  of  our  biggest  but- 
ter-makers by  taxing  them  with  sinful- 
ness in  also  raising  hops,  which  went  to 
make  beer.  For  a  long  time  they  would 
buy  no  firkins  of  him.  Then,  too,  he 
made  an  unpleasant  impression  at 
church.  As  has  been  said,  our  meeting- 
house was  a  imion  affair  ;  that  is  to  say, 
no  one  denomination  being  numerous 
enough  to  have  an  edifice  of  its  own,  aU 
the  farmers  roundabout — Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  so  on — 
joined  in  paying  the  expenses.  The 
travelling  preachers  who   came   to  us 
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represented  these  great  sects,  with  lots 
of  minute  shadings  off  into  Hard-shell, 
Soft-shell,  Freewill,  and  other  subdi- 
vided mysteries  which  I  never  under- 
stood. Hagadom  had  a  denomination 
all  to  himself,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  man.  What  the  name 
of  it  was  I  seem  never  to  have  heard  ; 
perhaps  it  had  no  name  at  all.  People 
used  to  say,  though,  that  he  behaved 
like  a  Shouting  Methodist. 

This  was  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  made  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  church. 
At  prayer  meetings,  in  the  slack  seasons 
of  the  year,  he  would  pray  so  long,  and 
with  such  tremendous  shouting  and 
fury  of  gestures,  that  he  had  regularly 
to  be  asked  to  stop,  so  that  those  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  and 
practise  new  hymns  might  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  And  then  he  would 
out-sing  all  the  others,  not  knowing  the 
tune  in  the  least,  and  cause  added  confu- 
sion by  yelling  out  shrill  "  Amens ! "  be- 
tween the  bars.  At  one  time  quite  a 
number  of  the  leading  people  ceased  at- 
tending church  at  all,  on  account  of  his 
conduct. 

He  added  heavily  to  his  theological 
unpopularity,  too,  by  his  action  in  an- 
other matter.  There  was  a  wealthy  and 
important  farmer  living  over  on  the 
west  side  of  Agrippa  Hill,  who  was  a 
Universalist.  The  expenses  of  our  union 
meeting-house  were  felt  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  burden,  and  our  elders,  con- 
ferring together,  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  waive  ordinary  prej- 
udices, and  let  the  Universalists  come 
in,  and  have  their  share  of  the  preach- 
ing. It  would  be  more  neighborly, 
they  felt,  and  they  would  get  a  sub- 
scription from  the  Agrippa  Hill  farmer. 
He  assented  to  the  project,  and  came 
over  four  or 'five  Sundays  with  his  fam- 
ily and  hired  help,  listened  unflinchingly 
to  orthodox  sermons  full  of  sulphur  and 
blue  flames,  and  put  money  on  the  plate 
every  time.  Then  a  Universalist  preacher 
occupied  the  pulpit  one  Sunday,  and 
preached  a  highly  inoffensive  and  non- 
committal sermon,  and  "  Jee "  Haga- 
dorn  stood  up  in  his  pew  and  violently 
denounced  him  as  an  infidel,  before  he 
had  descended  the  pulpit  steps.  This 
created  a  painful  scandal.  The  Univer- 
salist farmer,  of  course,  never  darkened 


that  church  door  again.  Some  of  our 
young  men  went  so  far  as  to  discuss 
the  ducking  of  the  obnoxious  cooper  in 
the  duck-pond.  But  he  himself  was 
neither  frightened  nor  ashamed. 

At  the  beginning,  too,  I  suppose 
that  his  taking  up  Abolitionism  made 
him  enemies.  Dearborn  County  gave 
Franklin  Pierce  a  big  majority  in  '52, 
and  the  bulk  of  our  farmers,  I  know, 
were  in  that  majority.  But  I  have  al- 
ready dwelt  upon  the  way  in  which  all 
this  changed  in  the  years  just  before 
the  War.  Naturally  enough,  Haga- 
dorn's  position  alfeo  changed.  The  re- 
jected stone  became  the  head  of  the 
corner.  The  tiresome  fanatic  of  the 
'fifties  was  the  inspired  prophet  of  the 
'sixties.  People  stiU  shrank  fx'om  giv- 
ing him  undue  credit  for  their  conver- 
sion, but  they  felt  themselves  swept 
along  under  his  influence  none  the  less. 

But  just  as  his  unpopularity  kept  him 
poor  in  the  old  days,  it  seemed  that 
now  the  reversed  condition  was  making 
him  still  poorer.  The  truth  was,  he  was 
too  excited  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
business.  He  w' ent  oft"  to  Octavius  three 
or  four  days  a  week  to  hear  the  news, 
and  Avhen  he  remained  at  home,  he 
spent  much  more  time  standing  out  in 
the  road  discussing  politics  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  passers-by, 
than  he  did  over  his  staves  and  hoops. 
No  wonder  his  place  was  nin  down. 

The  house  was  dark  and  silent,  but 
there  was  some  sort  of  a  light  in  the 
cooper-shop  beyond.  My  hope  had 
been  to  see  Esther  rather  than  her  wUd 
old  father,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  over  to  the  shop.  I  pushed 
the  loosely  fitting  door  back  on  its 
leathern  hinges,  and  stepped  over  the 
threshold.  The  resinous  scent  of  newly 
cut  wood,  and  the  rustle  of  the  shavings 
under  my  feet,  had  the  effect,  somehow, 
of  filling  me  with  timidity.  It  required 
an  effort  to  not  turn  and  go  out  again. 

The  darkened  and  crowded  interior 
of  the  tiny  work -place  smelt  as  well,  I 
noted  now,  of  smoke.  On  the  floor 
before  me  was  crouched  a  shapeless 
figure — bending  in  front  of  the  little 
furnace,  made  of  a  section  of  stove-pipe, 
which  the  cooper  used  to  dry  the  insides 
of  newly  fashioned  barrels.  A  fire  in 
this — half  -  blaze,     half  -  smudge  —  gave 
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forth  the  light  I  had  seen  from  without, 
and  tlie  smoke  which  was  making  my 
nostrils  tingle.  Then  I  had  to  sneeze, 
and  the  kneeling  figure  sprang  on  the 
instant  from  the  floor. 

It  was  Esther  who  stood  before  me, 
coughing  a  little  from  the  smoke,  and 
peering  inquiringly  at  me.  "  Oh — is 
that  you,  Jimmy  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a 
moment  of  puzzled  inspection  in  the 
dark. 

She  went  on,  before  I  had  time  to 
speak,  in  a  nervous,  half-laughing  way  : 
"I've  been  trying  to  roast  an  ear  of  cora 
here,  but  it's  the  worst  kind  of  a  failure. 
I've  watched  'Ni'  do  it  a  hundred  times, 
but  with  me  it  always  comes  out  half- 
scorched  and  half-smoked.  I  guess  the 
corn  is  too  old  now,  any  way.  At  all 
events,  its  tougher  than  Pharaoh's  heart." 

She  held  out  to  me,  in  proof  of  her 
wox-ds,  a  blackened  and  unseemh'  roast- 
ing-ear.  I  took  it,  and  turned  it  slowly 
over,  looking  at  it  with  the  gra^e 
scrutiny  of  an  expert.  Several  torn  and 
opened  sections  showed  where  she  had 
been  testing  it  with  her  teeth.  In 
obedience  to  her  "See  if  you  don't  think 
it's  too  old,"  I  took  a  diffident  bite,  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  marks  of 
her  experiments.  It  was  the  worst  I 
had  ever  tasted. 

"I  came  over  to  see  if  you'd  heard 
anything — any  news,"  I  said,  desiiing  to 
get  away  from  the  corn  subject. 

"  You  mean  about  Tom  ?  "  she  asked, 
moving  so  that  she  might  see  me  more 
plainly. 

I  had  stupidly  forgotten  about  that 
transformation  of  names.  "  Our  Jefif,  I 
mean,"  I  made  answer. 

"His  name  is  Thomas  Jefferson.  TT'e 
caU  him  Tom,"  she  explained  ;  "  that 
other  name  is  too  horrid.  Did — did  his 
people  tell  you  to  come  and  ask  vie?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "  Oh  no ! "  I  replied 
with  emphasis,  implpng  by  my  tone,  I 
dare  say,  that  they  would  have  had 
themselves  cut  up  into  sausage-meat 
first. 

The  girl  walked  past  me  to  the  door, 
and  out  to  the  road-side,  looking  down 
toward  the  bridge  with  a  lingering, 
anxious  gaze.  Then  she  caine  back, 
slowly. 

"  No,  we  have  no  news ! "  she  said, 
"with  an  effort  at  calmness.     "He  wasn't 


an  officer,  that's  whv.  All  we  know  is 
that  the  brigade  his  regiment  is  in  lost 
141  killed,  560  wounded,  and  38  missing. 
That's  all !  "  She  stood  in  the  doorwa}', 
her  hands  clasped  tight,  pressed  against 
her  bosom.  "  That's  all!"  she  repeated, 
with  a  choking  voice. 

Suddenly  she  started  forward,  almost 
ran  across  the  few  yards  of  floor,  and, 
throwing  herself  down  in  the  darkest 
corner,  where  only  dimly  one  could  see 
an  old  buffalo-robe  spread  over  a  heap 
of  staves,  began  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
must  break. 

Her  dress  had  brushed  over  the  stove- 
pipe, and  scattered  some  of  the  embers 
beyond  tlie  sheet  of  tin  it  stood  on.  I 
stamped  these  out,  and  carried  the  other 
remnants  of  the  fire  out  doors.  Then  I 
returned,  and  stood  about  in  the  smoky 
little  shop,  quite  helplessly  listening  to 
the  moans  and  convulsive  sobs  which 
•rose  from  the  obscure  corner.  A  bit  of 
a  candle  in  a  bottle  stood  on  the  shelf 
by  the  window.  I  lighted  this,  but  it 
hardly  seemed  to  improve  the  situation. 
I  could  see  her  now,  as  weU  as  hear  her 
— huddled  face  downward  upon  the  skin, 
her  whole  form  shaking  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  gi'ief.  I  had  never  been  so 
unhappy  before  in  my  life. 

At  last — it  may  not  have  been  very 
long,  but  it  seemed  hours — there  rose 
the  sound  of  voices  outside  on  the  road. 
A  wagon  had  stojjped,  and  some  words 
were  being  exchanged.  One  of  the 
voices  grew  louder — came  nearer  ;  the 
other  died  oft",  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  wagon  could  be  heard  driving  away. 
On  the  instant  the  door  was  pushed 
shai-jDly  open,  and  "  Jee "  Hagadorn 
stood  on  the  threshold,  surveying  the 
interior  of  his  cooper-shop  with  gleam- 
ing eyes. 

He  looked  at  me  ;  he  looked  at  his 
daughter  lying  in  the  corner  ;  he  looked 
at  the  charred  mess  on  the  floor  —  yet 
seemed  to  see  nothing  of  what  he  looked 
at.  His  face  glowed  with  a  strange  ex- 
citement—  which  in  another  man  I 
should  have  set  down  to  drink. 

"  Glory  be  to  God !  Praise  to  the 
Most  High !  IMine  eves  have  seen  the 
glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ! "  he 
called  out,  stretching  forth  his  hands 
in  a  rapturous  sort  of  gesture  I  remem- 
bered from  class-meeting  days. 
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Entber  had  leaped  to  her  feet  with 
s([uirrel-like  swiftncsH  at  the  souud  of 
his  voice,  aud  now  stood  before  him,  lier 
hauds  nervously  clutchiuj:?  at  each  other, 
lier  reddened,  tear -stained  face  a-fire 
with  eagerness. 

"Has  word  come? — is  he  safe? — have 
you  heard  ? "  so  her  excited  questions 
tumbled  over  one  another,  as  she  grasped 
"  Jee's  "  sleeve  and  shook  it  in  feverish 
impatience. 

"The  day  has  come!  The  year  of 
Jubilee  is  here ! "  he  cried,  brushing 
her  hand  aside,  and  staring  with  a  fixed, 
ecstatic,  open-mouthed  smile  straight 
ahead  of  him.  "  The  words  of  the  Proph- 
et are  fulfilled  !  " 

"But  Tom!— Tom.'"  pleaded  the  girl, 
piteously.  "The  list  has  come?  You 
know  he  is  safe  ?  " 


with  fire :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God 
which  judged  her  ! '  " 

He  declaimed  these  words  in  a  shrill, 
high-pitched  voice,  his  face  upturned, 
and  his  eyes  half-(tlosed.  Esther  plucked 
despairingly  at  his  sleeve  once  more. 
"But  have  you  seen? — in  his  name? — 
you  must  have  seen  !  "  she  moaned,  in- 
coherently. 

"  Jee ''  descended  for  the  moment  from 
his  plane  of  exaltation.  "  I  didn't  see !  " 
he  said,  almost  peevishh*.  "Lincoln 
has  signed  a  proclamation  freeing  all 
the  slaves  !  What  do  you  suppose  I  care 
for  your  Toms  and  Dicks  and  Harrys, 
on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  '  Woe  !  woe  ! 
the  great  city  Babylon,  the  strong 
city  !  For  in  one  hoiu'  is  thv  judgment 
come ! '" 

The  girl  tottered  back  to  her  comer. 


Tom  !    2'om  !  "  old  "  Jee  "  repeated    and  threw  herself  limply  down  upon  the 


after  her,  but  with  an  emphasis  con- 
temptuous, not  solicitous.  "Perish  a- 
hundred  Toms — yea — ten  thousand!  for 
one  such  day  as  this  !  '  For  the  Scarlet 
Woman  of  Babylon  is  overthrown,  and 
bound  with  chains  and  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire.     Therefore,  in  one  day  shall  her 


buffalo -robe  again,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

I  pushed  my  way  past  the  cooper,  and 
tnidged  cross-lots  home  in  the  dark, 
tired,  disturbed,  and  veiy  hungry,  but 
thinking  most  of  aU  that  if  I  had  been 
worth  mv  salt,  I  would  have  hit  "Jee" 


plagues  come,  death,  and  mourning,  and    Hagadorn  with  the  adze  that  stood  up 
famine  ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


against  the  door-stiU. 


HER    DYING    WORDS. 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


IT  was  the  good  ship 
Agamenticus,  five  days 
out  from  New  York, 
aud  boimd  for  Liver- 
pool. There  was  never 
a  ship  in  a  more  pitiful 
plight. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  when  she 
left  Sandy  Hook  behind  her,  the  sea 
had  been  nearly  as  smooth  as  an  inland 
pond,  and  the  sky  one  unbroken  blue. 
What  wind  there  was  came  in  fitful 
puffs,  and  the  captain  began  to  be 
afraid  that  it  would  leave  them  alto- 
gether. Toward  sunset,  however,  the 
breeze  freshened  smartly,  and  the  vessel 
made  a  phenomenal  nin.  On  the  fol- 
lowing noon  there  was  a  falling  barom- 
eter,   the   weather   thickened,   the    sun 


went  down  in  a  purple  blur,  and  by 
midnight  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale. 
The  next  day  the  Agamenticus  found 
herself  rolling  and  plunging  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  summer  tempests 
which  frequently  can  give  points  to 
their  wintry  accomplices.  Captain  Sal- 
tus,  who  had  sailed  the  ocean  for  forty 
years,  man  and  boy,  had  never  experi- 
enced anything  like  that  Thursday 
night,  unless  it  was  that  Friday  night, 
when  nothing  but  a  series  of  miracles 
saved  the  ship  from  foundering. 

On  Satux'day  morning  the  storm  was 
over.  The  sun  was  breaking  gorgeous- 
ly thoug'h  a  narrow  bank  of  fog  that 
stretched  from  east  to  w'est,  and  the  sea 
was  calming  itself,  sullenly  and  reluct- 
antly,   with     occasional     moans     and 
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Rpasras.  The  stonri  was  over,  but  it 
bad  given  the  Agameiiticus  lier  death- 
blow. The  dripjiing  decks  were  clut- 
tered with  rope-ends,  sjjht  blocks, 
broken  stanchions,  and  jjine  sphnters — 
the  debris  of  the  foremast,  of  which 
only  some  ten  or  twentj'  feet  remained. 
Such  canvas  as  had  not  been  securely 
furled  hvuig  in  shreds  from  the  main 
and  mizzen  yards,  and  at  every  lurch  of 
the  ship  the  flying  cordage  aloft  lashed 
the  masts.  Two  Ufe-boats,  with  the 
bottoms  stove  in,  swung  loosely  from 
the  daA-its  on  the  port  side  ;  the  star- 
board boats  were  gone.  The  same  sea 
that  had  wi'enched  them  from  their  fas- 
tenings had  also  swept  awa}'  Jolni 
Sharon,  the  first  mate.  But  the  climax 
of  all  these  disasters  was  a  dreadful 
leak,  the  exact  location  of  which  was 
hidden  by  the  cargo. 

Such  was  the  plight  of  the  good  ship 
Agamenticus  at  sunrise,  on  that  fifth 
day  out  from  New  York. 

The  Agamenticus  was  a  merchantman 
of  about  twelve  hundred  tons,  and 
had  excellent  cabin  accommodations, 
though  she  had  been  designed  esj^ecial- 
ly  for  freight.  On  this  voyage,  however, 
there  happened  to  be  five  passengers — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Li^'ingston  Tredick,  Lou- 
ise, their  daughter.  Dr.  Newton  Downs, 
and  Miss  Tredick's  maid.  The  vessel 
belonged  to  a  line  inuining  between 
Boston  and  New  Orleans,  and  had  been 
chartered  by  Mr.  Tredick  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion. 

Mr.  Tredick  was  a  wealthy  retired 
merchant  who  was  intending  to  pass 
the  summer  at  the  Gennau  baths  Avith 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  had  followed 
the  adxice  of  his  family  physican  in  se- 
lecting a  sailing-vessel  instead  of  a 
steamer,  in  order  that  Mrs.  Tredick, 
somewhat  of  an  invalid,  might  get  the 
benefit  of  a  protracted  sea-voyage. 
Louise,  the  daughter,  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty ;  and 
Dr.  DoAATis  was  a  young  physician  of 
great  promise  and  few  patients,  who 
had  MoUingly  consented  to  be  Mr. 
Tredick's  guest  as  far  as  Livei-pool. 
The  air  in  which  Miss  Louise  Tredick 
moved  had  been  for  two  years  or  more 
the  only  air  that  this  young  scientist 
coidd  breathe  without  difiiculty. 
.    The  relations  existing  between  these 


two  persons  were  of  a  rather  unusual 
nature,  and  require  a  word  or  so  of  ex- 
planation. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
which  occurred  in  1875),  Newton  Downs 
was  in  his  senior  year  at  Bowdoin.  The 
father  had  been  a  lawyer  with  an  ex- 
tensive practice  and  extravagant  tastes, 
and  his  large  annual  income,  easily  ac- 
quired, had  always  been  as  easily  dis- 
posed of.  He  was  still  in  his  prime, 
and  was  meditating  future  economies 
for  the  sake  of  his  boy,  when  death 
placed  an  injunction  on  those  plans. 
Young  Downs  Avas  left  Avith  little  more 
than  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to 
finish  his  college  course  and  pursue  his 
medical  studies  for  a  j'ear  or  tAA'o 
abroad.  He  then  established  himself 
professionally  in  NeAV  York  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  took  a  modest  suite  of  rooms 
on  a  ground  floor  in  West  Eighteenth 
Street,  and  ornamented  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  doorway  with  an  engraved 
brass  plate 


NEWTON    DOWNS,    M.D. 

AURIST 


The  small,  semi-detached  boy,  Avhose 
duty  it  Avas  to  keep  that  brass  tablet 
bright,  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
Doctor's  fees  for  the  first  six  months. 

It  AA'as  in  the  course  of  this  tentative 
first  haK-year  that  Dr.  DoAvns  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Tredick  family,  and 
had  definitely  surrendered  himself  to 
the  charm  of  Miss  Tredick,  before  he 
discovered  the  fact — to  him,  the  fatal 
fact — that  she  was  A'er}^  Avealthy  in  her 
OAvn  right,  and  Avas  the  daughter  of  a 
veiy  wealthy  father.  In  the  eyes  of 
most  men  these  offences  would  not  have 
seemed  A\dthout  mitigating  circum- 
stances ;  but  to  Dr.  Doantis,  with  his 
peculiar  point  of  A'iew,  they  were  an  in- 
surmountable barrier.  A  young  and 
impoverished  gentleman,  who  had  made 
a  specialty  of  the  human  ear  and  could 
not  get  any  hearing  out  of  the  public, 
was  scarcely  a  brilliant  parti  for  Miss 
Louise  Tredick.  His  pride  and  his 
poverty,  combined,  closed  that  gate  on 
Dr.   DoAvns.      If  he   could  have   been 
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poor  and  not  proufl,  perhaps  it  would 
have  {j;reatly  winiphtied  the  situati(jn. 

"  Since  fate  has  set  nie  penniless  on 
the  threshold  of  life,"  reflected  the 
Doctor,  one  evening  shortly  after  his 
financial  discovery,  "  why  did  not  fate 
make  a  pauper  of  Miss  Tredick  ?  Then 
I  could  have  asked  her  to  be  my  wife, 
and  faced  the  world  dauntlessly,  like 
thousands  of  others  who  have  found 
love  a  sufficient  capital  to  start  house- 
keeping on.  Miss  Tredick's  grand- 
father behaved  like  an  idiot,  to  go  and 
leave  her  such  a  preposterous  foi'tune  ; 
and  her  own  father  is  not  behaving 
himself  much  better.  I  Avish  the  pair 
of  them  could  lose  their  money.  If 
Tredick  only  were  a  Wall  Street  mag- 
nate, there  would  be  some  chance  of 
them  going  to  pieces  some  fine  day — 
then  I  might  pick  up  one  of  the 
pieces  !  " 

Unless  he  should  become  abmptly 
rich,  or  Mr.  Tredick  and  his  daughter 
abrujitly  poor,  there  really  seemed  no 
way  out  of  it  for  the  young  doctor.  As 
the  months  went  by,  neither  of  those 
things  appeared  Hkely  to  happen.  So 
Newton  Do-mis  kept  his  love  to  himself, 
and  looked  Avith  despairing  eyes  upon 
Miss  Tredick  as  a  glittering  impossi- 
bility. It  was  the  desire  of  the  moth 
for  the  star,  the  longing  of  the  dime  to 
be  a  dollar. 

Dr.  Downs's  unhappiness  did  not  ter- 
minate here.  There  is  no  man  at  once 
so  unselfish  and  selfish  as  a  man  in  love. 
In  this  instance  the  moth,  without  the 
dimmest  perception  of  its  o\\ti  ungen- 
erosity,  wanted  the  star  to  be  a  httle 
unhappy  also.  There  was  no  sacrifice, 
excepting  that  of  his  pride,  which  Dr. 
Downs  woidd  not  have  made  for  Miss 
Tredick  ;  yet  he  found  it  veiy  hard  to 
have  a  hop.eless  passion  all  to  himself, 
and  that,  clearly,  was  what  he  was  hav- 
ing. He  had  no  illusions  concerning 
Miss  Tredick's  attitude  toward  him. 
It  was  one  of  intimate  indifference.  A 
girl  does  not  treat  a  possible  lover  vrith 
unvarying  simplicity  and  directness.  In 
all  its  phases  love  is  complex ;  friend- 
ship is  not.  With  other  men  Miss  Tre- 
dick coquetted,  or  almost  coquetted ; 
but  with  him  she  never  dropped  that 
air  of  mere  camaraderie  which  said  as 
distinctly  as  such  a  disagreeable  thing 


ought  ever  to  be  said,  "Of  course,  be- 
tween UH  (hat  is  out  of  tlie  question. 
You  cannot  otter  me  the  kind  of  home 
you  would  take  me  from,  and  I  know 
you  slightly,  Dr.  Downs,  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  accept  rich  surroundings 
at  any  woman's  hand.  I  like  you  very 
much — in  a  way  ;  and  papa  hkes  you 
very  well,  too.  He  sees  that  you  are 
not  at  all  sentimental."  Times  without 
number  had  Downs  translated  Miss 
Tredick's  manner  into  these  or  similar 
phrases.  He  came  at  last  to  find  a 
morbid  satisfaction  in  such  Uteraiy 
exercises. 

Now,  Newton  Downs  had  been  un- 
dergoing this  experience  for  upward 
of  two  years,  when  Mr.  Tredick,  who 
appeared  indeed  to  regard  him  as  an 
exemplary  and  harmless  young  man, 
invited  the  doctor  to  take  that  trip  to 
Livei-pool  on  board  the  Agamenticus, 
and  to  spend  a  week  in  Loudon  or 
Paris,  if  he  Avere  so  incHned,  while  the 
ship  Avas  getting  ready  for  the  return 
voA'age. 

The  proposition  nearly  blinded  Dr. 
DoAAiis  Avith  its  brilliancy.  The  A'essel 
AA-as  chartered  by  Mr.  Tredick,  and 
there  Avere  to  be  no  other  passengers. 
There  AAcre  four  staterooms  opening 
upon  the  cabin — the  one  occupied  by 
the  captain  Avas  to  be  giA'en  up  to  Dr. 
DoAvns.  The  tenor,  of  Mr.  Tredick's 
invitation  left  the  young  man  no  scm- 
ples  about  accepting  it.  Mr.  Tredick 
had  said  :  "  On  account  of  my  wife  and 
daughter,  I  shovddn't  think  of  cross- 
ing A\-ithout  a  medical  man  on  board. 
I  knoAV  how  valuable  a  professional 
man's  time  is.  The  favor  Avill  be  wholly 
on  your  side  if  I  can  persuade  you  to 
go  with  us."  So  Dr.  Doaaus  agreed  to 
go.  To  have  Miss  Tredick  all  to  him- 
self, as  it  Avere,  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
days — perhaps  twenty-fiA'e — was  an  in- 
credible stroke  of  fortune.  How  it 
would  grieve  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Coot, 
the  opulent  stock-broker,  and  that 
young  Delancy  Duane,  Avho  had  caused 
NeAsi;on  Doaaus  many  an  uneasy  mo- 
ment ! 

"If  I  am  not  to  have  earthly  happi- 
ness vrith  her,"  mused  Dr.  DoAvns,  on 
his  walk  home  that  night  from  Madison 
Avenue,  "  I  am  to  have  at  least  some 
watery  happiness  !     The  dull  season  is 
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coming  on  " — he  smiled  sarcastically  as 
he  thouofht  of  that — "and  all  }ny  pa- 
tients will  have  retired  to  their  country 
seats.  Business  will  not  suifer,  and  I 
shall  escape  July  and  August  in  town." 
Then  he  Ijegau  making  mental  vignettes 
of  Miss  Tredick  in  a  blue  flannel  yacht- 
ing suit,  and  gave  her  two  small  an- 
chors, worked  in  gold  braid,  for  the 
standing  collar,  and  chevi'ons  of  the 
same  for  the  left  -  hand  coat  -  sleeve. 
"How  gloiious  it  will  be  to  promenade 
the  deck  in  the  moonhght  after  the  old 
folks  have  turned  in  !  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  dreadfull}'  ill,  and  that  we  shall 
keep  dreadfully  well.  The  moment  we 
pass  Sandy  Hook  Light,  overboard  goes 
Miss  Tredick's  maid!  .  .  .  What 
pleasure  it  mil  be  to  fetch  her  wraps, 
and  black  Hamburg  grapes,  and  foot- 
stools, and  iced  lemonades — to  sit  with 
her  under  an  awning,  clear  aft,  Anth 
magazines  and  illustrated  papers  " — he 
instantly  resolved  to  buy  out  Breutano 
— "  to  lean  against  the  taffrail,  and 
watch  the  long  emerald  sweep  of  the 
waves,  and  the  sweep  of  INliss  Tredick's 
eyelashes  !  " 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  Miss  Tredick's 
eyelashes,  that  they  were  very  long  and 
very  dark,  and  drooped  upon  a  most 
healtliful  tint  of  cheek  —  neither  too 
rosy  nor  too  pallid — for  she  belonged 
to  that  later  t^^'pe  of  American  girl  who 
rides  horseback  and  is  not  afraid  of  a 
five-mile  walk  through  the  woods  and 
fields.  There  were  great  dignity,  and 
delicacy,  and  strength  in  her  tall  figure  ; 
an  innocent  fearlessness  in  her  clear, 
hazel  eyes,  and,  close  to.  Miss  Tredick's 
eyelashes  were  worth  looking  at. 

Dr.  Downs  sat  up  late  that  night  at 
the  open  window  of  his  office — it  was 
in  the  middle  of  Jime — reflecting  on 
the  endless  pleasant  possibilities  of  the 
sea  voyage.  Would  he  go  no  further 
than  Livei"pool  ?  or  would  he  mu  up  to 
London,  and  then  over  to  Paris?  Li 
other  days  he  had  been  very  happy  in 
Paris,  in  the  old  Latin  Quarter !  He 
sat  there  in  the  silent  room,  -with  no 
other  light  than  his  dreams. 

They  were  not  destined  to  be  i-eal- 
ized.  That  fii"st  day  at  sea  promised 
everything ;  then  came  the  rough 
weather,  and  then  the  ten-ible  storm, 
"^hich  lasted  thirty-six  houi's  or' more, 


and  all  but  wrenched  the  Agamenticus 
asunder,  leaving  her  on  the  fifth  morn- 
ing, as  has  been  described,  a  helpless 
wi'eck  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  height  of  the  tempest  the 
passengers  were  imprisoned  in  the  cab- 
in, for  it  had  been  uecessaiy  to  batten 
down  the  hatches.  It  was  so  dark  be- 
low^ that  the  lamp  suspended  over  the 
cabin  table  was  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing. The  heavy  seas  on  Thursda}-  had 
put  out  the  fire  in  the  galley,  which  Avas 
aftei-ward  demolished,  and  the  cook  had 
retreated  to  some  spot  between  decks, 
Avhence  he  managed  to  serve  hot  coifee 
and  sandwiches  to  the  saloon  at  meal- 
times. Even  this  became  nearly  im- 
practicable after  Friday  noon. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Tredick  were  perma- 
nently confined  to  their  stateroom,  and 
so  desperately  ill  as  to  be  for  the  most 
part  unconscious  of  Avhat  was  taking 
place.  Miss  Tredick's  maid,  who  had 
been  brought  along  chiefly  to  look  after 
Mrs.  Tredick,  was  in  a  Hke  condition. 
Dr.  DoA\ais  and  Miss  Tredick  were  fair 
sailoi's  in  ordinary  w'eather  ;  it  was  the 
strain  on  their  nerves  that  now  kept 
them  "dreadfully  weU." 

Neither  thought  of  closing  an  eye 
that  fearful  Friday  night.  They  passed 
the  whole  night  in  the  saloon,  seated 
opposite  each  other,  AA-ith  the  narrow 
stationary  table,  Avhich  sensed  as  a  sup- 
port, between  them.  They  exchanged 
scarcely  a  word  as  they  sat  listening  to 
the  thud  of  the  tremendous  waA^es  that 
broke  over  the  vessel.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  time  speech  would  have  been  inau- 
dible amid  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  shuf- 
fling tramp  of  the  sailors  on  the  deck, 
the  creak  of  the  strained  timbers,  and 
the  hundred  mysterious,  half  articulate 
cries  that  are  Avi-ung  from  the  agony  of 
a  ship  in  a  stonn  at  sea. 

Miss  Tredick  was  \'ery  quiet  and  se- 
rious, but  apparently'  not  terrified.  If 
an  expression  of  anxiety  now  and  then 
came  into  her  face,  it  was  when  she 
glanced  toA\'ard  the  stateroom  where  her 
mother  and  father  were.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  Miss  Tredick,  by  turn- 
ing shghtly  in  the  chair,  could  see  them 
in  their  berths.  They  were  h'ing  in  a 
kind  of  lethargic  sleep.  Save  for  a 
touch  of  unwonted  paleness,  and  certain 
traces    of    weariness    about    the   eyes, 
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MisH  Tredick  looked  ns  whe  might  have 
looked  sittiiijj^,  iu  Koiiie  very  seriouH 
mood,  in  her  owti  room  ni  home.  This 
wiiB  coiu'age  pure  aud  wimple  ;  for  the 
girl  was  imaginative  in  a  high  degree, 
and  it  is  the  imagination  that  conspires 
to  undermine  one's  firmness  in  critical 
moments.  An  unimaginative  person's 
indifference  to  danger  is  not  courage, 
it  is  obtuseness.  Miss  Tredick  had  the 
fullest  realization  of  the  peril  they  were 
in. 

There  was  in  her  countenance  this 
night  a  kind  of  spiritual  beauty  that 
seemed  new  to  the  young  man.  "  I 
don't  think  she  ever  looked  so  much 
like  herself  before ! "  was  Newton 
Do\\7is's  inward  comment  once,  as  he 
met  her  gaze  across  the  narrow  table. 
He  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  away 
from  her. 

Dr.  Downs's  self-jjossession  was  not  so 
absolute  as  Miss  Tredick's.  He  was  a 
brave  man,  as  she  was  a  brave  girl,  and 
the  fears  which  unnei-\'ed  him  at  inter- 
vals were  not  on  his  own  account.  To 
him  his  life  weighed  light  in  the  balance 
against  her's.  That  all  this  buoyant 
womanhood  and  rare  lovehness  should 
be  even  remotely  menaced  with  a  cniel 
death  was  an  intolerable  thought.  And 
the  menace  was  not  remote.  There 
were  moments  when  he  wavered  in  his 
faith  in  the  divine  goodness.  There 
were  moments,  too,  when  he  had  it  on 
his  lips  to  tell  Miss  Tredick  eveiything 
that  had  been  in  his  mind  those  last 
two  years.  But  here  the  old  pride  whis- 
pered to  him.  Later  on,  would  it  not 
seem  as  if  he  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
foi'tuitous  situation  to  make  avowals  to 
which  she  could  not  well  avoid  listen- 

It  was  some  time  near  midnight  that 
the  foremast  fell  with  a  great  ci'ash. 
Miss  Tredick  involuntarily  stretched 
out  one  of  her  hands  to  Downs. 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"A  heavy  spar,  or  a  topmast,  must 
have  fallen,"  said  Downs. 

In  the  lull  that  followed  they  could 
hear  what  sounded  like  axe-strokes 
dealt  in  quick  succession.  The  ship 
had  heeled  over  frightfully  to  port.  She 
held  that  position  for  perhaps  twenty 
minutes,  then  slowly  righted. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  masts,"  Downs  ob- 


served ;  "  they  have  cut  it  adrift."  And 
Miss  Tredick  softly  withdrew  her  hand. 

After  this  the  lulls  grew  more  fre- 
quent and  prolonged,  and  toward  day- 
break the  stonji  began  rai)idly  to  abate. 
There  was  very  much  less  motion,  and 
the  noises  overhead  had  subsided. 
The  ship's  bell,  which  had  made  a  muf- 
fled, intermittent  clamor  throughout  the 
night,  had  now  given  over  its  tolling. 
This  comparative  stillness,  succeeding 
the  tumult,  seemed  to  have  a  poignant 
quality  in  it.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
world  had  suddenly  stopped,  hke  a 
clock.  The  vessel  appeared  to  be  mak- 
ing but  slight  headway.  Presently  the 
dawn  whitened  the  stern  ports  and  the 
httle  disks  of  opaque  glass  let  into  the 
deck,  and  Dr.  Downs  heard  the  men  at 
work  on  the  hatches.  The  long  vigil 
was  ended. 

"  Now  go  and  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  so,"  he  said,  rising  from  the  chair 
Avith  liis  limbs  cramped.  "  I'll  take  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  things  above.  I 
shall  never  forget  this  night,  Miss  Tre- 
dick." 

"  Nor  I,"  she  answered ;  and  she 
looked  so  lovely  sitting  there  iu  the 
twilight  of  the  cabin,  with  an  illumi- 
nated oval  port  behind  her  head  form- 
ing a  halo,  that  the  young  doctor  fal- 
tered a  second  or  two  on  the  threshold. 

At  the  top  of  the  compauion-w^ay  he 
met  Captain  Saltus  on  the  point  of  de- 
scending. He  was  still  in  his  oil-skin 
reefer  and  overalls,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  diver  who  had  just  been 
brought  exhausted  to  the  surface. 

"  Good  morning,  Captain  !  "  cried 
Dr.  Downs,  gayly,  exhilarated  by  a  fiill 
breath  of  the  fresh  sea  air  and  a  ghmpse 
of  the  half-risen  sun  ploughing  up  opals 
and  ruliies  in  a  low  bank  of  fog  sti'etch- 
ing      to     the     eastward.     "  We      have 

weathered  it,  after  all,  but  by  Jove " 

Something  in  the  firm-set  Lines  of  the 
Captain's  mouth  caused  the  Doctor  to 
leave  his  sentence  unfinished.  At  the 
same  instant  a  curious  wailing  sound 
reached  his  ear  from  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship.  "  What  has  happened  ?  " 
he  asked,  in  a  lower  voice  ;  for  they 
were  close  to  the  companion-way,  and 
the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staii's  stood 
open. 

"  I  "v^as  just  coming  to  tell  you,"  re- 
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])li((l   the   Captain,   t^i-avelv,    "  vou  and 
Mr.  Tieclick." 

"  Is  it  aiivthiug  Herious  ?  " 

«,  try 

"Very  .serious,  as  serious  as  can  he." 

"  They  iiuistn't  hear  iis  l)elo\v.  Come 
over  l)v  the  rail.  What  is  the  matter — 
has  anybody  been  hurt?  " 

"  We've  all  been  hurt,  Dr.  Downs," 
returned  the  Captain,  drawing-  the  back 
of  one  hand  across  his  wet  brows, 
"  every  soul  of  us  I  There's  an  ugly 
leak  somewhere  below  the  water-line, 
we  don't  know  where,  and  ain't  likely 
to  know,  though  tlie  men  are  tearing  uj) 
the  cargo,  trying  to  tind  out.  Perhaps 
half  a  dozen  seams  have  started,  perhaps 
a  })lank.  Tlie  thing  widens.  The  shij) 
is  tilling  hand  over  hand,  and  tlie  pa  tups 
don't  loork." 

"  But  surely  the  leak  will  be  found  !  " 

"  Dr.  Downs,"  said  the  Captain,  "  the 
old  Agamenticus  has  made  her  last 
cniise." 

He  said  this  very  simply.  He  hati 
faced  death  on  almost  everv  known  sea, 
and  from  his  boj'hood  had  looked  ujjon 
the  ocean  as  his  burial-place.  There  he 
was  to  lie  at  last,  with  his  shij),  or  in  a 
shotted  hammock,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Such  end  had  been  his  father's, 
and  his  grandfather's  before  him,  for 
he  had  come  of  a  breed  of  sea-kings. 

"  Then  we  shall  have  to  take  to  the 
life-boats  !  "  cried  Downs,  breaking  from 
the  stupor  into  which  the  captain's  an- 
nouncement had  plunged  him. 

"  Two  of  them  were  blown  out  of  the 
lashings  last  night  ;  the  other  two  are 
over  yonder." 

Di\  Downs's  glance  followed  the 
pointing  of  the  Captain's  finger.  Then 
the  young  man's  chin  sank  on  his 
breast.  "At  least  we  shall  die  to- 
gether !  "  he  said  softly  to  himself. 

"  I  don't  know  where  we  ai'e,"  re- 
marked the'  Captain,  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  lo7iely  expanse  of  sea.  "  I've 
not  been  able  to  take  an  obsei-vation 
since  Wednesday  noon.  It's  pretty 
certain  that  we've  been  driven  out  of 
our  course,  but  how  far  is  guess-w^ork. 
We're  not  in  the  track  of  vessels,  any- 
how\  I  counted  on  sighting  a  sail  at 
daybreak.  It  was  our  only  hope,  but 
it  wasn't  to  be.  That's  a  nasty  bit  of 
breeze  off  there  to  the  east'ard,"  he 
added,  irrelevantly,  following  his  habit 


of  noting  such  detail.  Then  he  recol- 
lected the  l)usine.ss  that  had  brought 
him  to  the  cabin.  "  Some  of  the  nien 
for'ard  are  rigging  up  a  raft  ;  I  don't 
myself  set  any  great  value  on  rafts,  as 
a  general  thing,  but  I  wish  you'd  break 
the  matter,  kind  of  incidentall}',  to  ^Ir. 
Tredick  and  the  ladies,  and  tell  them 
to  get  ready.  There  isn't  too  much 
time  to  lose,  Dr.  Downs  I  " 

A  figure  glided  from  the  compan- 
ion-hatch and,  i)assing  swiftly  by  Dr. 
Downs,  halted  at  the  Captain's  side. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  said,  Caj)- 
tain  Saltus" — ]Miss  Tredick  s^joke  .slowly, 
but  without  any  tremor  in  her  voice — 
"  and  I  am  not  frightened,  you  see.  I 
want  vou  to  answer  me  one  question." 

"If  lean,  Miss  Tredick." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before — before 
the  end  comes  ?  " 

'•  Well,  miss,  the  wind  has  died  away, 
and  the  sea  is  getting  smoother  every 
second.  Mr.  Bowlsby  thinks  he  will 
be  able  to  launch  the  raft  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  there's  the 
ship-stores " 

"  Yes  !  yes  ! — but  how  long  ?  " 

"  Before  we  leave  the  ship,  miss  ?  " 

"  No,  before  the  ship  sinks  !  " 

"That  I  can't  say.  She  may  keep 
afloat  two  or  three  hours,  if  the  wind 
doesn't  freshen." 

"You  are  convinced,  then,  that  we 
are  irrevocably  lost  ?  " 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Captain,  embar- 
rassed by  the  unexpected  comjDosure  of 
the  girl,  "  I  would  never  say  that. 
There's  the  raft.  There  is  generally  a 
chance  of  being  picked  up.  Besides, 
we  are  always  in  God's  world  I  " 

Miss  Tredick  bowed  her  head,  and  let 
her  hand  rest  gently  for  an  instant  on 
the  Captain's  coat-sleeve.  In  that  touch 
was  a  furtive  and  pathetic  farewell. 

"  Miss  Tredick,"  cried  the  Captain,  as 
he  lifted  his  cap  respectfuU}',  "  damn 
me  if  I'm  not  j^roud  to  sink  with  so 
brave  a  lady,  and  any  man  might  well 
be  !  You're  a  lesson  to  those  Portu- 
guese, with  their  leaden  images,  cater- 
Avauling  up  there  in  the  bows  !  " 

"Now  I  would  like  to  speak  a  mo- 
ment with  Dr.  Downs,"  said  Miss  Tre- 
dick, half  hesitatingly. 

As  the  Captain  slowly  walked  forward 
among  the  crew,  there  was  a  dash  of  salt 
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spiuy  oil  liis  clieok.  The  ^iil  2);uis('(l, 
and  looked  after  liiiii  with  a  (|iiick,  iiidc- 
sci'ibivl)le  oxprcssion  of  tciidcnicss  in  her 
eyes.  Two  intri-pid  souls,  nioviii<4'  on 
diverse  jjlanes  in  this  lower  sphere,  had 
met  in  one  swift  instant  of  recofJiiition  ! 

Duriiif4"  the  short  dialojjfue  between 
Captain  Saltus  and  Miss  Tredick,  New- 
ton Downs  had  stood  leaniiifi^  against 
the  rail,  a  few  feet  distant.  As  he  stood 
there  he  noticed  that  the  ship  was 
gradually  settling-.  Until  the  night  be- 
fore, the  idea  of  death — of  death  close 
to,  innnediate — had  never  come  to  him ; 
it  had  been  alwaj's  something  vague,  a 
thing  possible,  perhaps  certain,  after 
years  and  years.  It  had  been  a  very 
real  thing  to  him  that  night  in  the 
storm,  yet  still  indistinct  so  far  as 
touched  him  personally ;  for  liiy  thoughts 
had  been  less  of  himself  than  of  Miss 
Tredick.  His  thoiiglit  now  was  wholly 
of  her.  AVliat  should  be  done  ?  AVould 
it  not  be  better  to  go  down  in  the  ves- 
sel, than  to  drift  about  the  Atlantic  for 
days  and  days  on  a  fragile  raft,  and 
endure  a  thousand  deaths?  When  he 
contemplated  the  possible  horror  of 
such  brief  repi'ieve,  his  heart  turned 
cold.  If  it  was  decided  to  take  to  the 
raft,  he  would  pray  that  another  blow, 
such  as  the  Captain  seemed  to  predict, 
might  speedily  come  to  end  their  suflt'er- 
ing.  The  Captain  himself  had  plainly 
resolved  to  sink  with  the  ship.  Would 
not  that  be  the  more  merciful  fate  for 
all  of  them  ?  Had  not  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Tredick,  too  ? 

"  Dr.  Downs." 

The  young  man  raised  his  head,  and 
saw  ]Miss  Tredick  standing  in  front  of 
him.  There  was  a  noticeable  alteration 
in  her  manner  ;  it  lacked  something  of 
the  self-possession  it  had  had  while  she 
was  addressing  the  Captain,  and  her 
lips  were  nearly  colorless.  "  Is  she  los- 
ing her  splendid  courage  ?  "  Do^^^ls 
asked  himself,  mth  a  pang. 

"  There  may  not  be  another  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  speak  A^-ith  you  alone," 
she  said  hurriedly,  "  here  or  on  the  raft. 


How  cruel  it  all  seems  I  The  world  we 
knew  has  suddenly  and  strangely  come 
to  an  end  for  us.  I  could  not  say  to 
you  in  that  world  what  I  wish  to  .say  to 
you  now.  You,  too,  did  not  speak  your 
thoughts  to  me  there,  and  the  reascm 
of  your    silence    was    unworthy    of    us 

both '"    Dr.  Downs  gave  a  little  start, 

and  made  a  motion  to  interrupt  her, 
but  she  stopped  him  with  an  imploring 
gesture.  "  No,  y(m  must  listen,  for 
these  are  my  dying  words.  You  were 
blind — oh,  so  blind  !  You  did  not  see 
me  as  I  was,  you  did  not  understand, 
for  I  think  I  loved  j'ou  from  that  first 
day  '" — then,  with  a  piteous  quiver  of 
the  lip,  she  added — "and  I  shall  love 
you  all  the  rest  of  my  life  !  " 

The  young  man's  iirst  impulse  was  to 
kneel  at  her  feet,  but  the  tall,  slight  fig- 
ure was  now  drooping  before  him.  He 
leaned  forward,  and  took  the  girl  in 
his  arms.  She  rested  her  cheek  on  his 
shoulder,  Avith  her  eves  closed.  So  thev 
stood  there,  silently,  in  the  red  sunrise. 
Whether  life  lasted  a  minute  or  a  cen- 
tury was  all  one  to  those  lovers  on  the 
sinking  ship. 

The  hammering  of  the  men  at  work 
on  the  raft  had  ceased,  and  the  strange 
silence  that  fell  ui)on  the  vessel  was  em- 
phasized rather  than  broken  by  the  in- 
termittent lamentations  of  the  Portu- 
guese sailors  crowded  into  the  bow  of 
the  ship.  Captain  Saltus,  with  a  curious 
expression  in  his  face,  leaned  against 
the  capstan,  watching  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  feet, 
followed  by  confused  cries  on  the  fore- 
castle-deck ;  a  man  had  shouted  some- 
thing, the  import  of  which  ilid  not  in- 
stantly reach  the  little  group  aft. 

"  Where  away  ?  "  cried  the  second- 
officer,  leaping  into  the  lower  shrouds. 

"  On  the  starboard  bow,  sir !  The 
fog's  been  hiding  her." 

"Where's  the  glass? — can  vou  make 
her  out  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  an  Inman  liner,  sir — 
she  is  signalling  to  us  !  " 

"Thank  God!" 
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"She  stepped  along,  light-footed  and  eager  as  a  girl." — Page  220. 


THE    FLIGHT   OF    BETSEY    LANE. 
By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


N  E  windy  morn- 
ing in  May  three 
old  women  sat  to- 
gether near  an 
open  window  in 
the  shed  chamber 
of  Byfleet  Poor- 
house.  The  wind 
was  from  tlie  northwest,  but  their  win- 
dow faced  the  southeast,  and  they  were 
only  visited  by  an  occasional  pleasant 
waft  of  fresh  air.  They  were  close  to- 
gether, knee  to  knee,  picking  over  a  bush- 
el of  beans,  and  commanding  a  view  of 
the  dandelion-starred,  green  yard  below, 
and  of  the  winding,  sandy  road  that  led 
to  the  village,  two  miles  away.  Some  cap- 
tive bees  were  scolding  among  the  cob- 
webs of  the  rafters  overhead,  or  thump- 
ing against  the  upper  panes  of  glass ;  two 
calves  were  bawling  from  the  barnyard, 
where  some  of  the  men  were  at  work 
loading  a  dump-cart  and  shouting  as  if 
everyone  were  deaf.  There  was  a  cheer- 
ful feeling  of  activity,  and  even  an  air  of 
comfort,  about  the  Byfleet  Poor-house. 
Almost  everyone  was  possessed  of  a 
most  interesting  past,  though  there  was 
less  to  be  said  about  the  futiu-e.  The 
inmates  were  by  no  means  distressed  or 
unhappy  ;  many  of  them  retired  to  this 
shelter  only  for  the  winter  season,  and 
would  go  out  presently,  some  to  begin 
such  work  as  they  could  still  do,  others 
to  live  in  their  own  small  houses  ;  old 
age  had  impoverished  most  of  them  by 
limiting  their  power  of  endurance  ;  but 
far  from  lamenting  the  fact  that  they 
were  town  charges,  they  rather  liked 
the  change  and  excitement  of  a  winter 
residence  on  the  poor-farm.  There  was 
a  sharp-faced,  hard-worked  young  wid- 
ow with  seven  children,  who  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  level  of  society, 
because  she  deplored  the  change  in  her 
fortunes.  The  older  women  regarded 
her  with  suspicion,  and  were  apt  to  talk 
about  her  in  moments  like  this,  when 
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they  happened  to  sit  together  at  their 
woi'k. 

The  three  bean-pickers  were  dressed 
alike  in  stout,  brown  ginghams,  checked 
by  a  white  line,  and  all  wore  great 
faded  aprons  of  blue  drilling,  with  suffi- 
cient pockets  convenient  to  the  right 
hand.  Miss  Peggy  Bond  was  a  very 
small,  belligerent-looking  person,  who 
wore  a  huge  pair  of  steel-bowed  specta- 
cles, holding  her  sharp  chin  well  up  in 
air,  as  if  to  supplement  an  inadequate 
nose.  She  was  luore  than  half  blind, 
but  the  spectacles  seemed  to  face  up- 
ward instead  of  square  ahead,  as  if  their 
wearer  were  always  on  the  sharp  look- 
out for  birds.  Miss  Bond  had  suffered 
much  personal  damage  from  time  to 
time,  because  she  never  took  heed  where 
she  planted  her  feet,  and  so  was  always 
tripping  and  stubbing  her  bruised  way 
through  the  world.  She  had  fallen 
down  hatchways  and  cellarwa^s,  and 
stepped  composedly  into  deejj  ditches 
and  pasture  brooks  ;  but  she  was  proud 
of  stating  that  she  was  upsighted,  and 
so  was  her  father  before  her.  At  the 
poor-house,  where  an  unusual  malady 
was  considered  a  distinction,  uj^sight- 
edness  was  looked  ujiou  as  a  most  hon- 
orable infirmity.  Plain  rheumatism, 
such  as  afflicted  Aunt  Lavina  Dow, 
whose  twisted  hands  found  even  this 
light  work  difficult  and  tiresome — plain 
rheumatism  was  something  of  every-day 
occurrence,  and  nobodj'  cared  to  hear 
about  it.  Poor  Peggj'  was  a  meek  and 
friendly  soul,  who  never  put  herself 
forward  ;  she  was  just  like  other  folks, 
as  she  always  loved  to  say,  but  Mrs.  La- 
vina Dow  was  a  different  sort  of  jjerson 
altogether,  of  great  dignity,  and,  occa- 
sionally, almost  aggressive  behavior. 
The  time  had  been  when  she  could  do  a 
good  day's  work  with  anybody,  but  for 
many  years  now  she  had  not  left  the 
town-farm,  being  too  badly  crippled  to 
work  ;  she  had  no  relations  or  friends 
to  visit,  but  from  an  innate  love  of 
authority  she  could  not  submit  to  being 
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one  of  tRose  who  are  forgotten  by  the 
world.  Mrw.  Dow  wiis  the  liostess  and 
social  lawgiver  here,  where  she  remem- 
bered every  inmate  and  every  item  of 
interest  for  nearly  forty  years,  besides 
an  innuense  amount  of  town  liistory  and 
biography  for  three  or  four  generations 
back. 

She  was  the  dear  friend  of  the  third 
woman,  Betsey  Lane  ;  together  they  led 
thought  and  opinion,  chiefly  opinion  ; 
and  held  sway,  not  only  over  ByHeet 
Poor-farm,  but  also  the  selectmen  and 
all  others  in  authority.  Betsey  Lane 
had  spent  most  of  her  life  as  aid-in- 
general  to  the  respected  household  of 
old  General  Thornton.  She  had  been 
much  trusted  and  valued,  and,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  that  once  large  and  tiour- 
ishing  family  she  had  been  left  in  good 
circumstances,  what  with  legacies  and 
her  own  comfortable  savings  ;  but  by 
sad  misfortune  and  lavish  generosity 
everything  had  been  scattered,  and  after 
much  illness  which  ended  in  a  stiffened 
arm  and  more  uncertainty,  the  good  soul 
had  sensibly  decided  that  it  was  easier 
for  the  whole  town  to  support  her  than 
for  a  part  of  it.  She  had  always  hoped 
to  see  something  of  the  world  before 
she  died  ;  she  came  of  an  adventurous, 
seafaring  stock,  but  had  never  made 
a  longer  journey  than  to  the  towns 
of  Danby  and  Northville,  thirty  miles 
away. 

They  were  all  old  women ;  but  Betsey 
Lane,  who  was  sixty-nine,"  and  looked 
much  older,  was  the  youngest.  Peggy 
Bond  was  far  on  in  the  seventies,  and 
Mrs.  Dow  was  at  least  ten  years  older. 
She  made  a  great  secret  of  her  years, 
and  as  she  sometimes  spoke  of  events 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  with  the  asser- 
tion of  having  been  an  eye-witness,  she 
naturally .  wore  an  air  of  vast  antiq- 
uity. Her  tales  were  an  inexpressible 
delight  to  Betsey  Lane,  who  felt  young- 
er by  twenty  years,  because  her  friend 
and  comrade  was  so  unconscious  of 
chronological  Hmitations. 

The  bushel  basket  of  cranberry  beans 
was  within  easy  reach,  and  each  of  the 
pickers  had  filled  her  lap  from  it  again 
and  again.  The  shed  chamber  was  not 
an  unpleasant  place  in  which  to  sit  at 
work,  with  its  traces  of  seed-com  hang- 
ing  from   the   brown   cross-beams^  its 


spare  chums  and  dusty  loom,  and  rick- 
ety wool-wheels,  and  a  f(!W  bits  of  old 
furniture.  In  one  far  corner  \sas  a  wide 
board  of  dismal  use  and  suggestion, 
and  close  beside  it  an  old  cradle.  There 
was  a  battered  chest  of  drawers  where 
the  keei)er  of  the  Poor-house  kept  his 
garden-seeds,  with  the  withered  remains 
of  three  seed  cucumbers  ornamenting 
the  top.  Nothing  beautiful  could  be 
discovered,  nothing  interesting ;  but 
there  was  something  usable  and  homely 
about  the  jjlace  ;  it  was  the  favorite  and 
untroubled  bower  of  the  bean-pickers, 
to  which  they  naight  retreat  unmolested 
from  the  jjublic  apartments  of  this  r  s- 
tic  institution. 

Betsey  Lane  blew  away  the  chaff 
from  her  handful  of  beans.  The  spring 
breeze  blew  the  chaff  back  again,  and 
sifted  it  over  her  face  and  shoulders. 
She  rubbed  it  out  of  her  eyes  impa- 
tiently, and  happened  to  notice  old 
Peggy  holding  her  own  handful  high  as 
if  it  were  an  oblation,  and  turning  her 
queer,  up-tilted  head  this  way  and  that, 
to  look  at  the  beans  shai-ply,  as  if  she 
were  first  cousin  to  a  hen. 

"  There,  Miss  Bond,  'tis  kind  of  both- 
erin'  work  for  you,  ain't  it?"  Betsey  in- 
quired compassionately. 

"  I  feel  to  enjoy  it,  anything  that  I 
can  do  my  own  way  so,"  resjionded 
Peggy.  "  I  like  to  do  my  part.  Ain't 
that  old  Mis'  Fales  comin'  uj)  the  road  ? 
It  sounds  like  her  stej^." 

The  others  looked,  but  they  were  not 
far-sighted,  and  for  a  moment  Pegg}' 
had  the  advantage.  Mrs.  Fales  was  not 
a  favorite. 

"  I  hojie  she  ain't  comin'  here  to  i)ut 
up  this  spring.  I  guess  she  won't  now, 
it's  gettin'  so  late,"  said  Betsey  Lane. 
"  She  likes  to  go  rovin'  soon  as  the 
roads  is  settled." 

"  'Tis  Mis'  Fales  !  "  said  Peggy  Bond, 
listening  with  solemn  anxiety.  "There, 
do  let's  pray  her  by  ! " 

"  I  guess  she's  headin'  for  her  cous- 
in's folks  up  Beech  Hill  way,"  said 
Betsey,  presently.  "  If  she'd  left  her 
daughter's  this  mornin',  she'd  have  got 
just  about  as  far  as  this.  I  kind  o'  wish 
she  had  stepped  in  just  to  pass  the  time 
o'  day,  long's  she  wa'n't  going  to  make 
no  stop." 

There   was   a   silence   as   to    further 
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speech  in  the  shed  chamber  ;  aud  cveu 
the  calves  were  quiet  in  the  baru-yard. 
The  men  had  all  <^one  away  to  the  held 
where  corn -planting  was  going  on. 
The  beans  clicked  steadily  into  the 
wooden  measure  at  the  pickers'  feet. 
Betsey  Lane  began  to  sing  a  hymn,  and 
the  others  joined  in  as  best  the}'  might, 
like  autumnal  crickets ;  their  voices  were 
sharp  !Uid  cracked,  wdth  now  and  then 
a  few  low  notes  of  jilaintive  tone.  Bet- 
sey herself  could  sing  pretty  well,  but 
the  others  could  onl}'  make  a  kind  of 
accompaniment.  Their  voices  ceased 
altogether  at  the  higher  notes. 

"  Oh,  my !  I  wish  I  had  the  means  to 
go  to  the  Centennial,"  mourned  Betsey 
Lane,  stopping  so  suddenly  that  the 
others  had  to  go  on  croaking  and  shrill- 
iug  without  her  for  a  moment  before 
they  could  stoj).  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  can't  die  hapj^y  'less  I  do,"  she  added  ; 
"  I  ain't  never  seen  nothin'  of  the  world, 
an'  here  I  be." 

"  What  if  you  was  as  old  as  I 
l)e  ?  "  suggested  Mrs.  Dow,  pompously. 
"  You've  got  time  enough  yet,  Betsey  ; 
don't  you  go  an'  despair.  I  knowed  of 
a  woman  that  went  clean  round  the 
world  four  times  when  she  was  past 
eighty,  an'  enjoyed  herself  real  well. 
Her  folks  followed  the  sea  ;  she  had 
three  sons  an'  a  daughter  married — all 
shipmasters,  and  she'd  been  with  her 
own  husband  when  they  was  young  ; 
she  was  left  a  widder  early,  and  fetched 
up  her  family  herself — a  real  stirrin', 
smart  woman.  After  they'd  got  mar- 
ried off,  an'  settled,  an'  was  doing  well, 
she  come  to  be  lonesome  ;  and  first  she 
tried  to  stick  it  out  alone,  but  she  wa'n't 
one  that  could  ;  and  she  got  a  notion 
she  hadn't  nothin'  before  her  but  her 
last  sickness,  and  she  wa'n't  a  person 
that  enjoyed  liavin'  other  folks  do  for 
her.  So  one  on  her  boys — I  guess  'twas 
the  oldest — said  he  was  going  to  take 
her  to  sea ;  there  was  ample  room,  an' 
he  was  sailin'  a  good  time  o'  year  for 
the  Cape  o'  Good  Hope  an'  way  up  to 
some  o'  them  tea-ports  in  the  Chiny 
seas.  She  was  all  high  to  go,  but  it 
made  a  sight  o'  talk  at  her  age  ;  an'  the 
minister  made  it  a  subject  o'  prayer  the 
last  Simday,  and  all  the  folks  took  a  last 
leave ;  but  she  said  to  some  she'd  fetch 
,'em  home  something  real  pritty,  and  so 


she  did.  And  then  they  come  home 
t'other  way,  round  the  Horn,  an'  she 
done  so  well,  an'  was  such  a  sight  o' 
company,  the  other  child'n  was  jealous, 
an'  she  i^romised  she'd  go  a  v'y'ge  long 
o'  each  on  'em.  She  was  as  sprightly  a 
person  as  ever  I  see  ;  an'  could  speak 
well  o'  what  she'd  seen." 

"  Did  she  die  to  sea  ?  "  asked  Peggy, 
with  interest. 

"  No,  she  died  to  home  between 
v'j-'ges,  or  she'd  gone  to  sea  again.  I 
was  to  her  funeral  She  liked  her  son 
George's  ship  the  best  ;  'twas  tlic  one 
she  was  going  on  to  Callao.  They  said 
the  men  aboard  all  called  her  '  Gran'- 
ma'am,'  an'  she  kep'  em  mended  up,  an' 
would  go  below  and  tend  to  'em  if  they 
was  sick.  She  might  'a  been  alive  an' 
enjoyin'  of  herself  a  good  many  j'ears 
but  for  the  kick  of  a  cow  ;  'twas  a  new 
cow  out  of  a  drove,  a  dreadful  unnily 
beast." 

Mrs.  Dow  stojDped  for  breath,  and 
reached  down  for  a  new  supply  of 
beans ;  her  empty  apron  was  gray  with 
soft  chaff.  Betsey  Lane,  still  ponder- 
ing on  the  Centennial,  began  to  sing  an- 
other verse  of  her  hymn,  antl  again  the 
old  women  joined  her.  At  this  moment 
some  strangers  came  driving  round  into 
the  yard  from  the  front  of  the  hovise. 
The  turf  was  soft,  aud  our  friends  did 
not  hear  the  horses'  steps.  Their  voices 
cracked  and  quavered  ;  it  was  a  funny 
little  concert,  and  a  lady  in  an  open  car- 
riage just  below  listened  with  sympathy 
and  amusement. 


n. 


"  Betsey  !  Betsey  !  Miss  Lane  !  "  a 
voice  called  eagerly  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  that  led  up  from  the  shed. 
"  Betsey !  There's  a  lady  here  wants  to 
see  you  right  away." 

Betsey  was  dazed  with  excitement, 
like  a  country  child  who  knows  the 
rare  pleasure  of  being  called  out  of 
school.  "Lor',  I  ain't  fit  to  go  down, 
be  I?"  she  faltered,  looking  anxiously 
at  her  friends  ;  but  Peggy  was  gazing 
even  nearer  to  the  zenith  than  usual, 
in  her  excited  effort  to  see  do^^Ti  into 
the  yard,  and  Mrs.  Dow  only  nodded 
somewhat  jealously  and  said  that  she 
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guessed  'twas  nobody  would  do  her  any 
harm.  She  rose  jiouderously,  while 
Betsey  hesitated,  being,  as  they  would 
have  said,  all  of  a  twitter.  "It  is  a 
lady,  certain,"  Mrs.  Dow  assured  her  ; 
"  'tain't  often  there's  a  lady  conies 
here." 

"  Wliile  there  was  any  of  Mis'  Gen'ral 
Thornton's  folks  left,  I  wa'n't  without 
visits  fi-om  the  gentry,"  said  Betsey 
Lane,  turning  back  proudly  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  with  a  touch  of  old-world 
pride  and  sense  of  high  station.  Then 
she  disappeared  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her  at  the  stair-foot  with  a  de- 
cision quite  unwelcome  to  the  friends 
above. 

"  She  needn't  'a'  been  so  dreadful 
'fraid  anybody  was  goin'  to  listen.  I 
guess  we've  got  folks  to  ride  an'  see  us, 
or  had  once,  if  we  hain't  now,"  said 
Miss  Peggy  Bond,  plaintively. 

"  I  expect  'twas  only  the  wind  shoved 
it  to,"  said  Aunt  Lavina.  "Betsey  is 
one  that  gits  flustered  easier  than 
some.  I  wish  'twas  somebody  to  take 
her  off  an'  give  her  a  kind  of  a  good 
time  ;  she's  young  to  settle  down  'long 
of  old  folks  like  us.  Betsey's  got  a 
notion  o'  rovin'  such  as  ain't  my  natur', 
but  I  should  like  to  see  her  satisfied. 
She'd  been  a  very  understandin'  person, 
if  she  had  the  advantages  that  some 
does." 

"  'Tis  so,"  said  Peggy  Bond,  tilting 
her  chin  high.  "I  suppose  you  can't 
hear  nothin'  they're  saying  ?  I  feel  my 
hearin'  ain't  up  to  what  it  was,  I  can 
hear  things  close  to  me  well  as  ever  ; 
but  there,  hearin'  ain't  everything  ; 
'tain't  as  if  we  lived  where  there  was 
more  goin'  on  to  hear.  Seems  to  me 
them  folks  is  stoppin'  a  good  while." 

"  They  surely  be,"  agreed  Lavina 
Dow.  "  I  expect  it's  somethin'  particu- 
lar. There  ain't  none  of  the  Thornton 
folks  left,  except  one  o'  the  gran'darterSj 
an'  I've  often  heard  Betsey  remark  that 
she  should  never  see  her  more,  for  she 
lives  to  London.  Strange  how  folks 
feels  contented  in  them  strayaway  places 
ofi  to  the  ends  of  the  airth." 

The  flies  and  bees  were  buzzing 
against  the  hot  window-panes  ;  the 
handfuls  of  beans  were  clicking  into 
the  brown  wooden  measure.  A  bird 
came  and  perched  on  the  window-sill 


and  then  flitted  away  toward  the  blue 
sky.  Below,  in  the  yard,  Betsey  Lane 
stood  talking  with  the  lady  ;  she  had 
put  her  blue  drilling  apron  over  her 
head,  and  her  face  was  shining  with  de- 
light. 

"  Lor,  dear,"  she  said,  for  at  least 
the  third  time,  "  I  remember  ye  when  I 
first  see  ye  ;  an  awful  pritty  bal)y  you 
was,  an'  they  all  said  you  looked  just 
like  the  old  Gin'ral.  Be  you  goin'  ])ack 
to  foreign  parts  right  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  back  ;  aou  know  that 
all  my  children  are  there.  I  wdsh  I 
could  take  you  with  me  for  a  visit,"  said 
the  charming  young  guest.  "  I'm  going 
to  carry  over  some  of  the  pictures  and 
furniture  from  the  old  house  ;  I  didn't 
care  half  so  much  for  them  when  I  was 
younger,  as  I  do  now.  Perhaps  next 
summer  we  shall  all  come  over  for 
awhile.  I  should  like  to  see  my  girls 
and  boys  playing  under  the  pines." 

"  I  wish  you  re'lly  was  livin'  to  the 
old  place,"  said  Betsey  Lane.  Her  im- 
agination was  not  swift  ;  she  needed 
time  to  think  over  all  that  was  being 
told  her,  and  she  could  not  fancy  the 
two  strange  houses  across  the  sea.  The 
old  Thornton  house  was  to  her  mind 
the  most  delightful  and  elegant  in  the 
world. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Strafford,  kindl}^  "anything 
that  I  can  do  for  you  myself,  before  I 
go  away  ?  I  shall  be  writing  to  yon, 
and  sending  some  pictures  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  you  must  let  me  know  how 
you  are  getting  on." 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  thing,  darlin'.  If 
you  could  stop  in  the  village  an'  pick 
me  out  a  pritty,  little,  small  lookin' 
glass,  that  I  can  keep  for  my  own  an' 
have  to  remember  vou  by.  'Tain't  that 
I  want  to  set  me  above  the  rest  o'  the 
folks,  but  I  was  alw'ays  used  to  havin' 
my  own  when  I  was  to  your  grandma's. 
There's  very  nice  folks  here,  some  on 
'em,  and  I'm  better  off  than  if  I  was  able 
to  keep  house ;  but  sence  you  ask  me, 
that's  the  only  thing  I  feel  cropin'  about. 
What  be  you  goin'  right  back  for  ?  ain't 
you  goin'  to  see  the  great  fair  to  Phela- 
delphy,  that  everybody  talks  about  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Strafford,  laughing  at 
this  eager  and  almost  convicting  ques- 
tion.    "  No,  I'm  going  back  next  week. 
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If  I  were,  I  believe  that  I  should  take 
you  Avith  me.  Good-by,  dear  old  Bet- 
sey ;  you  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  a 
little  girl  again ;  you  look  just  the 
same." 

For  full  five  minutes  the  old  woman 
stood  out  in  the  sunshine,  dazed  with 
delight,  and  majestic  with  a  sense  of 
her  own  consequence.  She  held  some- 
thing tight  in  her  hand,  without  think- 
ing what  it  might  be  ;  but  just  as  the 
friendly  mistress  of  the  Poor-farm  came 
out  to  hear  the  news,  she  tucked  the  roll 
of  money  into  the  bosom  of  her  brown 
gingham  dress.  "  Twas  my  dear  INIis' 
Katy  Strafford,"  she  turned  to  say 
]n-oudly.  "She  come  way  over  from 
London  ;  she's  been  sick  ;  they  thought 
the  voyage  would  do  her  good.  She 
said  most  the  first  thing  she  had  on  her 
mind  was  to  come  an'  find  me,  and  see 
how  I  was,  an'  if  I  was  comfortable  ;  an' 
now  she's  goin'  right  back.  She's  got 
two  splendid  houses  ;  an'  said  how  she 
wished  I  was  there  to  look  after  things 
— she  remembered  I  was  always  her 
gran'ina's  I'ight  hand.  Oh !  it  does  so 
cany  me  back,  to  see  her  !  Seems  if  all 
the  rest  on  'em  must  be  there  together 
to  the  old  house.  There,  I  must  go 
right  up  an'  tell  Mis'  Dow  an'  Peggy." 

"  Dinner's  all  ready — I  was  just  goin' 
to  blow  the  horn  for  the  men-folks," 
said  the  keeper's  wife.  "They'll  be 
right  down.  I  expect  you've  got  along 
smart  with  them  beans — all  three  of  you 
together  ;  "  but  Betsey's  mind  roved  so 
high  and  so  far  at  that  moment  that  no 
achievements  of  bean-picking  could  lure 
it  back. 

m. 

The  long  table  in  the  great  kitchen 
soon  gathered  its  company  of  waifs  and 
strays — creatures  of  improvidence  and 
misfortune,  and  the  irreparable  victims 
of  old  age.  The  dinner  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  there  was  not  much  delay  for 
conversation.  Peggy  Bond  and  Mrs. 
Dow  and  Betsey  Lane  always  sat  to- 
gether at  one  end,  with  an  aii*  of  putting 
the  rest  of  the  company  below  the  salt. 
Betsey  was  still  flushed  with  excitement, 
in  fact  she  could  not  eat  as  much  as 
usual,  and  she  looked  up  from  time  to 
time,  expectantly,  as  if  she  were  likely 
to  be  asked  to  speak  of  her  guest ;  but 


everybody  was  hungry,  and  even  Mrs. 
Dow  broke  in  ui)on  souie  attempted 
confidences,  by  asking  inopportunely  for 
a  second  potato.  There  were  nearly 
twenty  at  the  table,  counting  the  keeper 
and  his  wife  and  two  children,  noisy  lit- 
tle persons  who  had  come  from  school 
with  the  small  flock  belonging  to  the 
poor  widow,  who  sat  just  opposite  our 
friends.  She  finished  her  dinner  before 
any  one  else,  and  i)ushed  her  chair  back 
— she  always  helped  with  the  housework 
—  a  thin,  sony,  bad-tempered-looking 
poor  soul,  whom  grief  had  shaii)ened 
instead  of  softening.  "I  exj^ect  you 
feel  too  fine  to  set  with  common  folks," 
she  said  enviously  to  Betsey. 

"  Here  I  be  a  settin',"  responded  Bet- 
sey, calml}-.  "I  don'  know's  I  behave 
more  uubecomin'  than  usual."  Betsey 
prided  herseK  upon  her  good  and 
proper  manners  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
company  who  would  have  liked  to  hear 
the  bit  of  morning  news  were  now  de- 
frauded of  that  pleasure.  The  wrong 
note  had  been  stnack  ;  there  was  a  si- 
lence after  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
l)lates,  and  one  by  one  the  cheerfvd  town 
charges  disappeared.  The  bean-picking 
had  been  finished,  and  there  was  a  call 
for  any  of  the  women  who  felt  like  plant- 
ing corn ;  so  Peggy  Bond,  who  could 
follow  the  Hue  of  hills  pretty  fairly,  and 
Betsey  herself,  who  was  still  equal  to 
anybod}'  at  that  work,  and  Mrs.  Dow, 
all  went  out  to  the  field  together.  Aunt 
Lavina  labored  slowly  up  the  yard,  car- 
rying a  light  splint-bottomed  kitchen 
chair  and  her  knitting-work,  and  sat 
near  the  stone  wall  on  a  gentle  rise 
where  she  could  see  the  jDOud  and  the 
green  country,  and  exchange  a  word 
with  her  friends  as  they  came  and  went 
up  and  down  the  rows.  Betsey  vouch- 
safed a  word  now  and  then  about  Mrs. 
Strafford,  but  you  woiild  have  thought 
that  she  had  been  suddenly  elevated  to 
j\L:^.  Strafford's  own  cares  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities attending  them,  and  had 
little  in  common  with  her  old  associates. 
Mrs.  Dow  and  Peggy  knew  well  that 
these  high-feeling  times  never  lasted 
long,  and  so  they  waited  with  as  much 
patience  as  they  could  muster.  They 
were  by  no  means  without  that  true 
tact  which  is  only  another  word  for  un- 
selfish sympathy. 
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The  strip  of  com  laud  ran  aloii^  tho 
side  of  a  ^^reut  Held  ;  at  tho  u])2)t'r  cud 
of  it  was  a  tield-corucr  thicket  of  youu^ 
maples  and  walnut  saplings,  the  chil- 
dren of  a  great  nut-tree  that  marked  the 
boundary.  Once,  when  Betsey  Lane 
found  herself  alone  near  this  shelter  at 
the  end  of  her  row,  the  other  planters 
having  lagged  behind  beyond  the  rising 
ground,  she  looked  stealthily  about  and 
then  put  her  hand  inside  her  gown  and 
for  the  tirst  time  took  out  the  money 
that  Mrs.  Stratlbrd  had  given  her.  She 
turned  it  over  and  over  with  an  aston- 
ished look  ;  tliere  were  new  bank-bills 
for  a  hundred  dollars.  Betsey  gave  a 
funny  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  came 
out  of  the  bushes  and  took  a  step  or  two 
on  the  narrow  edge  of  turf,  as  if  she 
were  going  to  dance  ;  then  she  hastily 
tucked  away  her  treasure,  and  stepped 
discreetly  down  into  the  soft  harrowed 
and  hoed  land,  and  began  to  drop  com 
again,  five  kernels  to  a  hill.  She  had 
seen  the  top  of  Peggy  Bond's  head  over 
the  knoll,  and  now  Pegg}'^  herself  came 
entirely  into  view,  gazing  upward  to  the 
skies,  and  stumbling  more  or  less,  but 
counting  the  corn  by  touch  and  twisting 
her  head  about  anxiously  to  gain  advan- 
tage over  her  uncei-tain  vision.  Betsey 
made  a  friendly,  inarticulate  little  sound 
as  they  passed  ;  she  was  thinking  that 
somebody  said  once  that  Peggy's  eye- 
sight might  be  remedied  if  she  could  go 
to  Boston  to  the  hospital ;  but  that  was 
so  remote  and  impossible  an  undertak- 
ing that  no  one  had  ever  taken  the  first 
step.  Betsey  Lane's  brown  old  face  sud- 
denly worked  with  excitement,  but  in  a 
moment  more  she  regained  her  usual 
firm  expression,  and  spoke  carelessly  to 
Peggy  as  she  turned  and  came  along- 
side. 

The  high-  spring  wind  of  the  moming 
had  quite  fallen  ;  it  w^as  a  lovely  May  af- 
ternoon. The  woods  about  the  field  to 
the  northward  were  full  of  birds,  and  the 
young  leaves  scarcely  hid  the  solemn 
shapes  of  a  company  of  crows  that  pa- 
tiently attended  the  corn-planting.  Two 
of  the  men  had  finished  their  hoeing,  and 
were  busy  with  the  construction  of  a 
scarecrow  ;  they  knelt  in  the  furrows, 
chuckling  and  looking  over  some  forlorn, 
discarded  gaiments.  It  was  a  time-hon- 
ored custom  to  make  the  scarecrow  re- 


semble one  of  tlie  Poor-house  family  ; 
and  this  year  they  intended  to  have  Mrs. 
Lavina  Dow  jjrotect  the  field  in  efligy  ; 
last  year  it  was  the  counterfeit  of  Bet- 
sey Lane  who  stood  on  guard  with  an 
easUy  recognized  quilted  hood  and  the 
remains  of  a  valued  shawl  that  one  of 
the  calves  had  found  airing  on  a  fence 
and  chewed  to  pieces.  Behind  the  men 
was  the  foundation  for  this  rustic  at- 
tempt at  statuary — an  upiight  stake  and 
bar  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  stood 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  field,  and  as 
the  men  knelt  near  it  and  the  quaiut  fig- 
ures of  the  corn-planters  went  and  came, 
the  scene  gave  a  curious  suggestion  of 
foreign  life.  It  was  not  like  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  presence  of  the  rude  cross  ap- 
pealed strangely  to  the  imagination. 


IV. 

Life  flowed  so  smoothly,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  By  fleet  Poor-farm,  that  no- 
bod  v  knew  what  to  make,  later  in  the  sum- 
mer,  of  a  strange  disappearance.  All  the 
elder  inmates  were  familiar  with  illness 
and  death,  and  the  poor  pomp  of  a  town- 
pauper's  funeral.  The  comings  and  go- 
ings and  the  various  misfortunes  of  those 
who  composed  this  strange  family  re- 
lated only  through  its  disasters,  hardly 
served  for  the  excitement  and  talk  of  a 
single  day.  Now  that  the  June  days 
were  at  their  longest,  the  old  people 
were  sure  to  wake  earlier  than  ever  ;  but 
one  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everyone,  Betsey  Lane's  bed  wasemjity  ; 
the  sheets  and  blankets,  which  were  her 
own,  and  guarded  with  jealous  care,  were 
carefully  folded  and  placed  on  a  chair 
not  too  near  the  window,  and  Betsey 
had  flown.  Nobody  had  heard  her  go 
down  the  creaking  stairs.  The  kitchen 
door  was  unlocked,  and  the  old  watch- 
dog la}^  on  the  step  outside  in  the  early 
sunshine,  wagging  his  tail  and  looking 
WTise,  as  if  he  were  left  on  guard  and 
meant  to  keep  the  fugitive's  secret. 

"  Never  knowed  her  to  do  nothin' 
afore,  'thout  talking  it  over  a  fortnight 
and  paradin'  off  when  we  cotQd  all  see 
her,"  ventured  a  spiteful  voice.  "  Guess 
we  can  wait  till  night  to  hear  'bout  it." 

Mrs.  Dow  looked  sorrowful  and  shook 
her  head.     "  Betsey  had  an  aunt  on  her 
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motliei*'s  side,  tliat  weut  and  drowiided 
of  herself  ;  she  was  a  pritty-appeariug 
woman  as  ever  you  see." 

"  Perhajis  she's  gone  to  spend  the  day 
with  Decker's  folks,"  suggested  Peggy 
Bond.  "  She  always  takes  an  extra  early 
stiirt ;  she  was  speakin'  lately  o'  going 
up  tlieir  way  ;  "  but  Mrs.  Dow  shook  her 
head  witli  a  most  melancholy  look.  "  I'm 
impressed  that  something's  befell  her," 
she  insisted.  "  I  heard  her  a  groanin' 
iu  her  sleep.  I  was  Wiikef ul  the  fore- 
part o'  the  night — 'tis  very  unusual  with 
me,  too." 

"  'Twa'n't  Uke  Betsey  not  to  leave  us 
any  word,"  said  the  other  old  friend 
with  more  resentment  than  melancholy. 
They  sat  together  ahnost  iu  silence  that 
morning  in  the  shed-chamber.  Mrs. 
Dow  was  sorting  and  cutting  rags,  and 
Peggy  braided  them  into  long  rojDes  to 
be  made  into  mats  at  a  later  date.  If 
they  had  only  known  where  Betsey 
Lane  had  gone,  the}^  might  have  talked 
about  it  until  dinner-time  at  noon  ; 
but  failing  this  new  subject  they  could 
take  no  interest  in  any  of  their  old 
ones.  Out  in  the  field  the  corn  was 
well  up,  and  the  men  were  hoeing.  It 
was  a  hot  morning  in  the  shed-cham- 
ber, and  the  Avoollen  rags  were  dusty 
and  hot  to  handle. 


Byfleet  people  knew  each  other  well, 
and  when  this  mysteriously'  absent  per- 
son did  not  retiu-n  to  the  town-farm  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  jiublic  interest  be- 
came much  excited  ;  and  presently  it 
was  ascertained  that  Betsey  Lane  was 
neither  making  a  \isit  to  her  friends  the 
Deckel's  on  Birch  Hill,  nor  to  any  nearer 
acquaintances ;  in  fact  she  had  dis- 
appeared altogether  from  her  wonted 
haimts.  Nobody  remembered  to  have 
seen  her  pass,  hers  had  been  such  an 
early  flitting ;  and  when  somebody 
thought  of  her  having  gone  away  by 
train,  he  was  laughed  at  for  forgetting 
that  the  earliest  morning  train  from 
South  Byfleet,  the  nearest  station,  did 
not  start  until  long  after  eight  o'clock  ; 
and  if  Betsey  had  designed  to  be  one  of 
the  passengers,  she  would  have  started 
along  the  road  at  seven,  and  been  seen 


and  known  of  all  women.  There  was 
not  a  kitchen  in  that  i)art  of  Byfleet 
that  did  not  have  windows  toward  the 
road.  Conversation  rarely  left  the  level 
of  the  neighborhood  gossip :  to  see 
Betsey  Lane,  in  her  best  clothes,  at 
that  hour  in  the  morning,  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  much  exercise  of 
imagination  ;  but  as  day  after  day  weut 
by  without  news,  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  knew  her  best  turned  slowly  into 
fear,  and  at  last  Peggy  Bond  again  gave 
utterance  to  the  belief  that  Betsey  had 
either  gone  out  in  the  early  morning 
and  put  an  end  to  her  life,  or  that  she 
had  gone  to  the  Centennial.  Some  of 
the  peoi:ile  at  table  were  moved  to  loud 
laughter — it  A\as  at  supper-time  on  a 
Sunday  night — but  others  listened  with 
great  interest. 

"  She  never'd  put  on  her  good  clothes 
to  drownd  herself,"  said  the  widow. 
"  She  might  have  thought  'twas  good  as 
takin'  'em  with  her,  though.  Old  folks 
has  wandered  oil"  an'  got  lost  in  the 
woods  afore  now." 

Mrs.  Dow  and  Peggy  resented  this 
impertinent  remark,  but  deigned  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  speaker.  "  She 
Avouldn't  have  wore  her  best  clothes  to 
the  Centennial,  would  she  ?  "  mildly  in- 
quired Peggy,  bobbing  her  head  toward 
the  ceiling.  "  'Twould  be  a  shame  to 
spoil  your  best  things  in  such  a  place. 
An'  I  don't  know  of  her  havin'  any 
money  ;  there's  the  end  o'  that." 

"  You're  bad  as  old  Mis'  Bland  that 
used  to  live  neighbor  to  our  folks,"  said 
one  of  the  old  men.  "  She  was  dread- 
ful precise,  an'  she  so  begretched  to 
wear  a  good  alapacca  dress  that  Avas 
left  to  her,  that  it  hung  in  a  press  forty 
year  an'  baited  the  moths  at  last." 

"  I  often  seen  Mis'  Bland  a-goin'  in  to 
meetin'  when  I  was  a  young  girl,"  said 
Peggy  Bond,  approvingly.  "  She  was 
a  good  appearin'  woman,  an'  she  left 
property." 

"  Wish  she'd  left  it  to  me,  then,"  said 
the  poor  soul  opposite,  glancing  at  her 
pathetic  row  of  children  :  but  it  was 
not  good  manner's  at  the  farm  to  de- 
plore one's  situation,  and  Mrs.  Dow  and 
Peggy  only  frowned.  "  \Miere  do  you 
suppose  Betsey  can  be  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dow, 
for  the  twentieth  time.  "  She  didn't 
have  no  money.     I  know  she  ain't  gone 
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far  if  it's  so  that  she's  yet  alive.  She's 
b'eu  real  j^inched  all  the  spring." 

"Perhaps  that  lady  that  come  one 
day  give  her  some,"  the  keeper's  wife 
suggested,  mildly, 

"Then  Betsy  would  have  told  me," 
said  Mrs,  Dow,  with  injured  dignity. 


VI, 

On  the  morning  of  her  disappearance, 
Betsey  rose  even  before  the  pewee  and 
the  English  sparrow,  and  dressed  her- 
self cpiietl}',  though  with  trembling 
hands,  and  stole  out  of  the  kitchen 
door  like  a»plunderless  thief.  The  old 
dog  licked  her  hand  and  looked  at  her 
anxiously  ;  the  tortoise-shell  cat  loibbed 
against  her  best  gown,  and  trotted 
away  up  the  yard,  then  she  tiu'ned  anx- 
iously and  came  after  the  old  woman, 
following  faithfully  until  she  had  to  be 
driven  back.  Betsey  was  used  to  long 
country  excursions  afoot  ;  she  deai'ly 
loved  the  early  morning  ;  and  finding 
that  there  was  no  dew  to  trouble  her, 
she  began  to  follow  j^asture  paths  and 
short  cuts  across  the  fields,  surprising 
Jiere  and  there  a  flock  of  sleepj'  sheep, 
or  a  startled  calf  that  rustled  out  from 
the  bushes.  The  birds  were  pecking 
their  breakfast  from  bush  and  turf  ; 
and  hardly  any  of  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  that  rural  world  were  enough  alarmed 
by  her  px'esence  to  do  more  than  flutter 
away  if  they  chanced  to  be  in  her  path. 
She  stepped  along,  light-footed  and  ea- 
ger as  a  girl,  dressed  in  her  neat  old 
straw  bonnet  and  black  gown,  and 
carrying  a  few  belongings  in  her  best 
bundle  handkerchief,  one  that  her  only 
brother  had  brought  home  from  the 
East  Indies  fifty  years  before.  There 
was  an  old  crow  perched  as  sentinel  on 
a  small,  dead  pine-tree  where  he  could 
warn  friends  who  were  pulling  up  the 
sprouted  corn  in  a  field  close  by ;  but 
he  only  gave  a  contemptuous  caw  as  the 
adventurer  appeared,  and  she  shook 
her  bundle  at  him  in  revenge,  and 
laughed  to  see  him  so  clumsy  as  he 
tried  to  keep  his  footing  on  the  twigs. 
"  Yes,  I  be ;"  she  assiu'ed  him.  "  I'm  a- 
goin'  to  Pheladelphy,  to  the  Centennial, 
same's  other  folks.  I'd  jest  as  soon  tell 
ye's  not,  old  crow  ; "  and  Betsey  laughed 


aloud  in  pleased  content  with  herself 
and  her  daring,  as  she  walked  along. 
She  had  only  two  mUes  to  go  to  the 
station  at  South  Byfleet,  and  she  felt 
for  the  money  now  and  then,  and  found 
it  safe  enough.  She  took  great  pride  in 
the  success  of  her  escape,  and  esj)ecially 
in  the  long  concealment  of  her  wealth. 
Not  a  night  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Straf- 
ford's visit  that  she  had  not  slept  with 
the  roll  of  money  under  her  pillow  by 
night,  and  buttoned  safe  inside  her 
dress  by  day.  She  knew  that  every- 
body would  offer  advice  and  even  com- 
mands about  the  sjiending  or  saving  of 
it ;  and  she  brooked  no  interference. 

The  last  mile  of  the  foot-path  to 
South  Byfleet  was  along  the  railway- 
track  ;  and  Betsey  began  to  feel  in 
haste,  though  it  was  still  nearly  two 
hours  to  train  time.  She  looked  anx- 
iously forward  and  back  along  the 
I'ails  every  few  minutes,  for  fear  of  being 
I'un  over ;  and  at  last  she  caught  sight 
of  an  engine  that  was  apparently  com- 
ing toward  her,  and  took  flight  into  the 
woods  before  she  could  gather  courage 
to  follow  the  path  again.  The  freight 
train  proved  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  wait- 
ing at  a  turn-out ;  and  some  of  the  men 
were  straying  about,  eating  their  early 
breakfast  comfortably  in  this  time  of 
leisure.  As  the  old  woman  came  up  to 
them,  she  stopped  too,  for  a  moment  of 
rest  and  conversation. 

"  Where  be  ye  goin' '? "  she  asked, 
pleasantly  ;  and  they  told  her.  It  was 
to  the  town  where  she  had  to  change 
cars  and  take  the  great  through  train  ; 
a  point  of  geography  which  she  had 
learned  from  evening  talks  between  the 
men  at  the  farm. 

"  What'll  je  carry  me  there  for  ?  " 

"  We  don't  run  no  passenger  cars," 
said  one  of  the  young  fellows,  laughing, 
"  What  makes  you  in  such  a  hurr^'  ?  " 

"  I'm  startin'  for  Pheladelphy,  an'  it's 
a  gre't  ways  to  go," 

"So  'tis  ;  but  3'ou're  consid'able  early 
if  you're  makin'  for  the  eight-forty 
train.  See  here !  you  haven't  got  a 
needle  an'  thread  'long  of  you  in  that 
bundle,  have  you  ?  If  you'll  sew  me  on 
a  couple  o'  buttons,  I'U  give  ye  a  free 
ride.  I'm  in  a  sight  o'  distress  an' 
none  o'  the  fellows  is  provided  with  as 
much  as  a  bent  pin." 
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"  Yoii  jioor  boy  !  I'll  have  you  soru 
to,  in  half  a  inimito.  I'm  troubled  with 
a  stiff  arm,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 

The  o])lij4ing  Betsey  seated  herself 
stiffly  ou  the  slojie  of  the  embankment 
and  found  her  thread  and  needle  with 
utmost  haste.  Two  of  the  train-men 
stood  by  and  watched  the  careful 
stitches,  and  even  oft'ered  her  a  place  as 
spare  brakeman,  so  that  they  might 
keej)  her  near  ;  and  Betsey  took  the  of- 
fer with  considerable  seriousness,  only 
thinking  it  necessary  to  assure  them 
that  she  was  getting  most  too  old  to  be 
out  in  all  weathers.  An  express  went  by 
like  an  earthquake,  and  she  was  present- 
ly hoisted  on  board  an  empty  box-car, 
by  two  of  her  new  and  flattering  ac- 
quaintances, and  found  herself  before 
noon  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  stage  of  her 
journey,  without  ha\'ing  spent  a  cent, 
and  furnished  with  any  amount  of 
thrifty  advice.  One  of  the  young  men, 
being  comi^assionate  of  her  unjirotected 
state  as  a  travellei*,  advised  her  to  find 
out  the  widow  of  an  uncle  of  his  in 
Philadelphia,  saying  despairingly  that 
he  couldn't  tell  her  just  how  to  find  the 
house  ;  but  Miss  Betsey  Lane  said  that 
she  had  an  English  tongue  in  her  head, 
and  should  be  sure  to  find  whatever  she 
was  looking  for.  Tliis  unexpected  inci- 
dent of  the  freight-train  was  the  reason 
why  everybody  about  the  South  Byfleet 
station  insisted  that  no  such  person  had 
taken  passage  by  the  regular  train  that 
same  morning,  and  whv  there  were 
those  who  persuaded  themselves  that 
Miss  Betsey  Lane  was  probably  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poor-farm  pond. 


vn. 

Nobody  in  these  United  States  has 
■ever  felt  half  grateful  enough  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  first 
great  national  occasion  of  general  inter- 
est and  opportunity  for  cultivation  ;  as  a 
people  we  were  untraA'elled  and  uncon- 
vinced of  many  things  until  we  were 
given  this  glimpse  of  the  treasures  and 
customs  of  the  world.  Without  it  we 
should  never  have  been  ready  for  the 
more  advanced  lessons  of  the  great 
.•Columbian  Fair  at  Chicago. 
Vol.  XIV.— 21 


"  Land  sakes  !  "  said  Miss  Betsey 
Lane,  as  she  watched  a  Turkish  i)er- 
son  parading  by  in  his  red  fez,  "  I  call 
it  somethin'  like  the  day  o'  judgment  I 
I  wish  I  was  goin'  to  stop  a  month,  but 
I  daresay  'twould  be  the  death  o'  my 
poor  old  bones." 

She  was  leaning  against  the  barrier  of 
a  patent-poji-corn  establishment  which 
had  given  her  a  sudden  reminder  of 
home  and  the  winter  nights  when  the 
sharp  -  kerneled  little  red  and  yellow 
ears  were  brought  out,  and  old  Uncle 
Eph  Flanders  sat  by  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  solemnly  filled  a  great  wooden 
chopping  tray  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  company.  She  had  wandered  and 
loitered  and  looked  until  her  eyes  and 
head  had  grown  numb  and  un recep- 
tive ;  but  it  is  only  unimaginative  ])er- 
sons  who  can  be  really  astonished.  The 
imagination  can  always  outrun  the  pos- 
sible and  actual  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  world  ;  and  this  plain  old  body 
from  Byfleet  rarely  found  anything  rich 
and  sijlendid  enough  to  surprise  her. 
She  saw  the  wonders  of  the  West  and 
the  splendors  of  the  East  with  equal 
calmness  and  satisfaction  ;  she  had  al- 
ways known  that  there  was  an  amazing 
world  outside  the  boundaries  of  By- 
fleet.  There  was  a  piece  of  paper  in 
her  pocket  on  which  was  marked,  in  her 
clumsy  handwriting,  "  If  Betsey  Lane 
should  meet  with  accident,  notify  the 
selectmen  of  Byfleet ; "  but  having  made 
this  slight  pro\ision  for  the  future,  she 
had  thrown  herself  boldly  into  the  sea 
of  strangers,  and  then  had  made  the 
joyful  discovery  that  friends  were  to  be 
found  at  ever}'  turn. 

There  was  something  delightfully 
companionable  about  Betsey  ;  she  had 
a  w'ay  of  suddenly  looking  up  over  her 
big  spectacles  with  a  reassuring  and  ex- 
pectant smile  as  if  you  were  going  to 
speak  to  her,  and  you  generally  did. 
She  must  have  found  out  where  hun- 
dreds of  people  came  from  and  whom 
they  had  left  at  home,  and  what  they 
thought  of  the  great  show,  as  she  sat 
on  a  bench  to  rest,  or  leaned  over  the 
railings  where  free  luncheons  were  af- 
forded by  the  makers  of  hot  waffles  and 
molasses  candy  and  fried  j)otatoes  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  night  when  she  did  not 
return  to   her  lodgings  with  a  pocket 
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cramined  with  samples  of  h})()o1  cotton 
and  nobody  knows  what.  She  had  al- 
ready   collected  small    presents    for  al- 


"  Then  she   hastily  tucked  away  her  treasure." — Page  218. 

most  everv'body  she  knew  at  home,  and 
she  was  such  a  pleasant,  beaming  old 
country  body,  so  unmistakably  appre- 
ciative and  interested,  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  wishing  that  she  would  move 
on.  Nearly  all  the  busy  people  of  the 
Exhibition  called  her  eitlier  Aunty  or 
Grandma  at  once,  and  made  little  jileas- 
ures  for  her  as  best  they  could.  She 
was  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  indiffer- 
ent, stupid  crowd  that  drifted  along, 
with  eyes  fixed  at  the  same  level,  and 
seeing,  even  on  that  level,  nothing  for 
fifty  feet  at  a  time.  "  "What  be  you 
making  here,  dear  ? "  Betsey  Lane 
would  ask  joyfully,  and  the  most  per- 
functor}'  guardian  hastened  to  exjjlain. 
She  squandered  money  as  she  had  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  doing  before  ;  and 
this  hastened  the  day  when  she  must 
return  to  Byfleet.  She  was  always  in- 
quiring if  there  were  any  spectacle-sell- 
ers at  hand,  and  received  occasional  di- 
rections ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  place  for 
her  to  find  her  w'ay  about  in,  and  the 
very  last  day  of  her  stay  arrived  before 
she  found  an  exhibitor  of  the  desired 
sort,  an  oculist  and  instrument  maker. 

"  I  called  to  get  some  specs   for   a 

friend   that's  up-sighted,"   she  gravely 

informed  the   salesman,  to  his  extreme 

amusement.     "  She's  dreadful  troubled, 
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and   jerks   her  head   up  like   a  hen   a- 

drinkin'.     She's    got    a    blur   a-growin' 

an'  s])readin',  an'  sometimes  she  can  see 

out  to  one  side  on't,  and 

more  tinies  she  can't." 

"Cataracts,"  said  a 
middle  -  aged  gentleman 
at  her  side  ;  and  Betsey 
Lane  turned  to  regard 
him  with  ajji^roval  and 
curiositv. 

"'Tis' Peggy  Bond  I 
was  mentioning,  of  By- 
rieet  Poor-farm,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  I  count  on 
gettin'  some  glasses  to 
relieve  her  trouble,  if 
thei'e's  any  to  be  found." 
"  Glasses  won't  do  her 
any  good,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Suppose  you 
come  and  sit  Jowti  on 
this  bench,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  First, 
where  is  Byfleet  ?  "  anj:! 
Betsey  gave  the  directions  at  length. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  surgeon. 
"How  old  is  this  friend  of  yours?" 

Betsey  cleared  her  throat  decisively 
and  smoothed  her  gown  over  her  knees 
as  if  it  were  an  apron  ;  then  she  turned 
to  take  a  good  look  at  her  new  acquaint- 
ance as  they  sat  on  the  i-ustic  bench  to- 
together.  "  Who  be  you,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  friendly 
tone. 

"  My  name's  Dunster." 
"I  take  it  you're  a  doctor,"  continued 
Betsey,  as  if  they  had  overtaken  each 
other  walking   from   Bvfleet   to   South 
B;s'fleet  on  a  summer  morning. 

"I'm  a  doctor  ;  part  of  one  at  least," 
said  he.  "  I  know  more  or  less  about 
eyes  ;  and  I  spend  my  summers  down 
on  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  your  riv- 
er ;  some  day  I'D  come  up  and  look  at 
this  person.     How  old  is  she  ?  " 

"Peggy  Bond  is  one  that  never  tells 
her  age  ;  'tain't  come  quite  up  to  where 
she'll  begin  to  brag  of  it,  you  see,"  ex- 
plained Betsey,  reluctantly ;  "  but  I 
know  her  to  be  nigh  to  seventy-six,  one 
way  or  t'other.  Her  an'  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Chick  was  same  year's  child'n,  and  Peg- 
gy knows  I  know  it,  an'  two  or  three 
times  when  we've  be'n  in  the  bur^'in'- 
ground  where  Mary  Ajin  lays  an'  has 
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her  dates  right  on  licr  headstone,  I 
couldn't  bring  Peggy  to  take  no  sort  o' 
notice.  I  will  say  she  makes,  at  times, 
a  convenience  of  being  up-sighted.  But 
there,  I  feel  for  her,  everybody  does  ;  it 
keeps  her  stubbiu'  an'  trippin'  against 
everything — beakin'  an'  gaziu'  up  the 
way  she  has  to." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  doctor,  Avhose 
eyes  were  twinkling,  "  I'll  come  and  look 
after  her,  with  your  town  doctor,  this 
summer — some  time  in  the  last  of  July 
or  first  of  August." 

"  You'U  find  occupation,"  said  Betsey, 
not  without  an  air  of  patronage.  "  Most 
of  us  to  the  Byfieet  farm  has  got  our 
ails,  now  I  tell  ye.  You  ain't  got  no 
bitters  that'll  take  a  dozen  years 
off  an  ol'  lady's  shoulders  ?  " 

The  busy  man  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
shook  his  head  as  he  went  away  "  Dun- 
ster,"  said  Betsey  to  herself,  soberly  com- 
mitting the  new  name  to  her  sound  mem- 
ory. '•  Yes,  I  mustn't  forgit  to  speak  of 
him  to  the  doctor,  as  he  directed.  I  do' 
know  now  as  Peggy  would  vally  herself 
quite  so  much  accordin'  to,  if  she  had 
her  eyes  fixed  same  as  other  folks.  I 
expect  there  wouldn't  been  a  smarter 
woman  in  town,  though,  if  she'd  had 
proper  chance.     Now  I've  done  what  I 
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to  the  imagination." — Page  218. 


set  to  do  for  her,  I  do  believe,  an'  'twan't 
glasses,  neither  I'll  git  her  a  pritty  lit- 
tle shaAvl  with  that  money  I  laid  aside. 
Peggy  Bond  ain't  got  a  pritty  shawl.  I 
always  wanted  to  have  a  real  good  time 
an  now  I'm  ha\in'  it," 


vm. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  two  ijathetic 
figures  might  have  been  seen  crossing 
the  slopes  of  the  poor-farm  field,  tow- 
ard the  low  shores  of  Byfieet  pond.  It 
was  eai'ly  in  the  morning,  and  the  stub- 
h\v  of  the  lately  mown  grass  was  wet 
with  rain  and  hindering  to  old  feet. 
Peggy  Bond  was  more  blundering  and 
liable  to  stray  in  the  wrong  direction 
than  usual ;  it  was  one  of  the  days  when 
she  could  hardly  see  at  all.  Aimt  La- 
vina  Dow  ^\  as  imusually  clumsy  of  move- 
ment, and  stiff'  in  the  joints  ;  she  had 
not  been  so  far  from  the  house  for  three 
years.  The  morning  breeze  filled  the 
gathers  of  her  wide  gingham  skirt  and 
aggravated  the  size  of  her  unwieldy  fig- 
ure. She  supported  herself  with  a  stick, 
and  trusted  beside  to  the  fragile  support 
of  Peggy's  arm.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether in  whispers. 

"  Oh,  my  sakes  !  "  exclaimed  Peggy, 
moving  her  small  head  from  side  to  side. 
"  Hear  you  wheeze.  Mis'  Dow  !  This 
may  be  the  death  o'  you  ;  there,  do  go 
slow  !  You  set  here  on  the  side  hill,  an' 
le'  me  go  try  if  I  can  see." 

"  It  needs  more  eyesight  than  you've 
got,"  said  Mrs.  Dow,  panting  between 
the  words.  "  Oh  !  to 
think  how  spry  I  was 
in  my  young  dajs,  an' 
here  I  be  now,  the  full 
of  a  door,  an'  all  my 
complaints  so  aggra- 
vated by  my  size.  'Tis 
hard !  "tis  hard  !  but 
I'm  a  doin'  of  all  this 
for  pore  Betsey's  sake. 
I  know  they've  all 
laughed,  but  I  look  to 
see  her  ris'  to  the  top 
o'  the  pond  this  day, 
'tis  j  ust  nine  da^'s  since 
she  departed  ;  an'  say 
what  they  ma}',  I  know 

cross  appealed  strangely       shc  hove  hcrSelf  in.      It 

run    in  her   family; 

Betsey  had  an  aunt 
that  done  just  so,  an'  she  ain't  be'n  like 
herself,  a  broodin'  an'  hivin'  away  alone, 
an'  nothin'  to  saj'  to  you  an'  me  that  was 
always  sich  good  company  all  together. 
Somethin'  sprung  her  mind,  now  I  tell 
ye.  Mis'  Bond." 
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"  I  feel  to  hope  we  shan't  find  her,  I 
must  say,"  faltered  Peggy.  It  was  plain 
that  Mrs.  Dow  was  the  captain  of  this 
doleful  expedition.  "  I  guess  she  ain't 
never  thought  o'  drowndin'  of  herself, 
Mis'  Dow ;  she's  gone  off  a  visitin'  way 
over  to  the  other  side  o'  South  Byfleet, 
Some  thinks  she's  gone  to  the  Centen- 
nial even  now  ! " 

"  She  hadn't  no  proper  means,  I  tell 
ye,"  wheezed  Mrs.  Dow%  indignantly  ; 
"  an'  if  you  prefer  that  others  should 
find  her  tio:itin'  to  the  top  this  day,  in- 
stid  of  us  that's  her  best  friends,  you 
can  step  back  to  the  house." 

They  walked  on  in  aggrieved  silence. 
Peggy  Bond  trembled  with  excitement, 
but  her  companion's  firm  grasp  never 
wavered,  and  so  they  came  to  the  narrow, 
gravelly  margin  and  stood  still.  Peggy 
tried  in  vain  to  see  the  glittering  water 
and  the  pond-lilies  that  starred  it ;  she 
knew  that  they  must  be  there  ;  once, 
years  ago,  she  had  caught  fleeting 
glimpses  of  them,  and  she  never  forgot 
what  she  had  once  seen.  The  clear, 
blue  sky  overhead,  the  dark  pine-woods 
beyond  the  pond,  were  all  clearly  pict- 
ured in  her  mind.  "  Can't  you  see 
nothin'  ?  "  she  faltered  ;  "  I  believe  I'm 
wuss'n  up-sighted  this  day.  I'm  going 
to  be  blind." 

"  No,"  said  Lavina  Dow,  solemnly  ; 
"  no,  there  ain't  nothin'  whatever,  Peg- 
gy.    I  hope  to  mercy  she  ain"t " 

"  Why,  whoever'd  expected  to  find  you 
'way  out  here  !  "  exclaimed  a  brisk  and 
cheerful  voice.  There  stood  Betsey  Lane 
herself,  close  behind  them,  having  just 
emerged  from  a  thicket  of  alders  that 
grew  close  by.  She  was  following  the 
short  way  homeward  from  the  railroad. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter.  Mis'  Dow  ? 
You  ain't  overdoin',  be  ye  ?  an'  Peggy's 
all  of  a  flutter.  What  in  the  name  o' 
natur'  ails  ye  ? '' 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  the  matter,  as  I 
knows  on,"  responded  the  leader  of  this 
fruitless  expedition.  "  We  only  thought 
we'd  take  a  stroll  this  pleasant  mornin'," 
she  added,  with  sublime  self-possession. 
"  Where 've  you  be'n,  Betsey  Lane  ?  " 

"To  Pheladelphy,  ma'am," said  Betsey, 
looking  quite  young  and  gay,  and  wear- 
ing a  townish  and  unfamiliar  air  that 
ilpheld  her  words.  "  All  ought  to  go 
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that  can  ;  why,  you  feel's  if  you'd  be'n 
all  round  the  world.  I  guess  I've  got 
enough  to  think  of  and  tell  ye  for  the 
rest  o'  my  days.  I've  always  wanted  to 
go  somewheres.  I  wish  you'd  be'n 
there,  I  do  so.  I've  talked  with  folks 
from  Chiny  an'  the  back  o'  Pennsylvany, 
and  I  see  folks  way  from  Australy  that 
'peared  as  well  as  anybody  ;  an'  I  see 
how  they  made  spool  cotton  ;  an'  sights 
o'  other  things,  an'  I  spoke  with  a  doc- 
tor that  lives  down  to  the  beach  in  the 
summer,  an'  he  offered  to  come  up  'long 
in  the  first  of  August,  an'  see  what  he 
can  do  for  Peggy's  eyesight.  There  was 
di'monds  there  as  big  as  pigeon's  eggs  ; 
an'  I  met  with  Mis'  Abby  Fletcher  from 
South  Byfleet  depot — an'  there  was  hogs 
there  that  weighed  risin'  thirteen  hun- 
derd " 

"I  want  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Lavina 
Dow  and  Peggy  Bond,  together. 

"  Well,  'twas  a  great  exper'euce  for  a 
person,"  added  Lavina,  turning  ponder- 
oush',  in  spite  of  herself,  to  give  a  last 
wistful  look  at  the  smiling  waters  of  the 
pond. 

"I  don't  know  how  soon  I  be  goin'  to 
settle  down,"  proclaimed  the  rustic  sis- 
ter of  Sindbad.  "  W^hat's  for  the  good 
o'  one's  for  the  good  of  all.  You  just 
wait  till  we're  setting  together  ujd  in 
the  old  shed  chamber  !  You  know,  my 
dear  j\Iiss  Katy  Straflford  give  me  a 
han'some  present  o'  money  that  day  she 
come  to  see  me  ;  and  I'd  be'n  a  dreamin' 
by  night  an'  day  o'  seein'  that  Centen- 
nial, and  when  I  come  to  think  on't  I 
felt  sure  somebody  ought  to  go  from 
this  neighborhood,  if  'twas  only  for  the 
good  o'  the  rest ;  and  I  thought  I'd  bet- 
ter be  the  one.  I  wa'n't  goin'  to  ask  the 
selec'men  neither.  I've  come  back  with 
one-thirtv-five  in  monev,  and  I  see  every- 
thing  there,  an'  I  fetched  ye  all  a  little 
somethin' ;  but  I'm  full  o'  dust  now,  an' 
pretty  nigh  beat  out.  I  never  see  a 
place  more  friendly  than  Pheladelphy  ; 
but  'tain't  natural  to  a  Byfleet  person  to 
be  always  walkin'  on  a  level.  There, 
now,  Peggy,  you  take  my  bundle  hand- 
kercher  and  the  basket,  and  let  Mis' 
Dow  sag  on  to  me.  I'll  git  her  along 
twice  as  easy." 

With  this  the  small  elderly  company 
set  forth  triumphant  toward  the  Poor- 
house,  across  the  wide  green  field. 
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VI. 


ITTLE  FRED  has 

been  graduated  from 
college  without  the 
loss  of  his  front  teeth 
or  an  eye.  He  has  a 
few  scars  which  will 
not  permanently  dis- 
figure him,  and  though  he  halts  slight- 
ly as  the  result  of  a  strained  tendon  in 
the  calf  of  one  of  his  legs,  Dr.  i\Iere- 
dith  assures  us  that  this  is  chiefly  a 
nervous  symptom  which  will  pass  off 
presently.  He  says  Fred  is  a  little  run 
down,  and  he  advises  raw  eggs  and 
milk  between  meals.  I  assume  that  the 
doctor  is  right,  but  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  a  boy  should  get  run  down 
through  foot-ball  exercise.  However, 
he  is  to  go  abroad  for  six  months, 
which  ought  to  mend  matters,  and  then 
buckle  down  to  work  with  Leggatt  & 
Paine.  He  is  an  honest,  manly  fellow 
who  will  make  friends,  and,  provided 
he  does  not  break  his  neck  in  following 
the  hounds  or  playing  polo,  is  Ukely  to 
do  well. 

David,  my  second  boy,  is  a  born 
chemist  and  a  genuine  book-lover  be- 
sides. He  is  at  the  School  of  Science, 
to  which  we  decided  to  send  him  in- 
stead of  to  college,  in  view  of  the  fact 


we 

to  college, 
that  his  proclivities  were  in  the  line  of 
gases  and  foi'ces  rather  than  Greek 
roots  and  history.  He  is  doing  fa- 
mously, I  believe ;  and  though  I  am  a 
profound  ignoramus  on  such  matters, 
I  shovdd  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he 
were  to  make  a  name  for  himself  early 
in  life  by  some  valuable  discovery  in 
the  electrical  or  bacillic  line.  •  He  has 
lately  made  a  test  of  all  the  wall-papers 
and  upholstery  in  our  house,  and  dis- 
covered, to  our  dismay,  that  there  is 
arsenic  in  pi-etty  nearly  everything,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  bed-sheets,  which, 
strange  to  state,  in  spite  of  their  inno- 
cent appearance,  proved  to  be  particu- 


larly full  of  the  deleterious  poison. 
We  have  had  to  overhaul  everything  in 
consequence,  and  Jo.sephine  firmly  be- 
lieves that  Fred's  nervous  halt  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  his  sys- 
tem, for  the  bed-sheets  in  his  college 
room  belonged  to  the  condemned  batch. 
Seeing  that  the  rest  of  us  are  perfectly 
well,  I  secretly  susjject  that  late  hours 
and  tobacco  are  more  to  blame  than 
arsenic  for  my  athletic  son's  condition  ; 
but  in  the  teeth  of  scientific  warning 
I  have  not  ventured  to  run  the  risk 
of  continued  exposure,  and  have  con- 
sented to  the  purchase  of  new  cai'pets, 
curtains,  window  -  shades,  and  other 
household  apparel. 

I  am  much  more  concerned,  to  tell 
the  truth,  lest  some  of  the  germs  which 
David  is  cosseting  in  his  bed-chamber 
may  get  loose  and  ravage  the  com- 
munity. He  has  a  bacillus  farm,  where, 
according  to  his  account,  the  cholera 
germ,  the  germ  of  tuberculosis,  the 
t^'jjhoid-fever  germ  and  the  diphtheria 
germ  are  growing  side  by  side  for  his 
private  edification.  As  Josephine  says, 
there  are  certain  risks  which  a  brave 
man  has  to  take,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  one  of  them.  Even  my 
darling  is  a  little  anxious  on  the  score 
of  contamination,  in  sjjite  of  her  scien- 
tific son's  assurance  that  his  pets  are 
thoroughly  harmless. 

I  do  not  really  know  whether  Jo- 
sephine is  prouder  of  Fred  or  of  David. 
Certainly  her  mind  is  comparatively  at 
rest  regarding  them  both,  notwith- 
standing my  second  boy  is  not  quite 
like  other  people.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  is  boorish  or  eccentric,  merely  that 
he  is  bookish  and  self-absorbed.  He 
takes  no  interest  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  he  avoids  every  young 
woman  except  his  sisters.  Fred  is 
dandified,  keenly  fond  of  the  social 
interests  of  the  day  and  of  the  other 
sex.  I  foresee  that  he  bids  fair  to  be  a 
leading  man  of   affairs,   and   to  figure 
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promineutly  in  society,  and  later  on  to  childhood  the  perils  of  idle  and  purely 

become  a  member  of  Congress  or  to  worldly   living,  and   spurred   them    to 

be  sent  abroad  as  a  foreign  minister,  make  the  most  of  themselves. 

But  he  is  just  like  everybody  else,  so  to  Curiously  enough  our  two  girls  are 


"  She  was  surrounded   by  young  men  from  the  moirient  she  entered  the  room." 


speak ;  or  rather  he  accepts  the  world 
as  he  finds  it  and  accommodates  him- 
self to  it.  No^v-  David  is  cast  in  a 
different  mould.  He  is  essentially  un- 
conventional. And  yet,  though  his 
mother  sighs  now  and  then  over  his 
repugnance  to  young  ladies,  and  tries 
to  badger  him  into  looking  a  little 
more  spruce,  I  can  perceive  that  she  is 
thoroughly  proud  of  his  originality  and 
independence,  and  believes  that  he  is 
even  more  likely  than  his  conventional 
brother  to  distinguish  himself  and  im- 
mortalize the  family  name.  Josephine 
used  to  say  when  the  boys  wei'e  little 
that  she  hoped  one  of  them  would  be  a 
clergyman,  and  I  know  that  she  has 
more  sympathy  than  I — and  I  have 
considerable  —  with  a  scheme  of  life 
which  entertains  starving  in  a  garret 
for  the  sake  of  art  or  science  as  a 
meritorious  contingency.  She  has  held 
up  before  her  boys  since  their  earliest 


just  as  dissimilar  to  each  other  as 
Fred  and  David.  Josie,  the  elder,  who, 
as  I  have  already  specified,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  world  at  large,  the  image  of 
her  mother  at  the  same  age,  will  not  be 
troublesome  in  the  least  degree,  so  my 
■svife  tells  me.  She  has  taken  to  society 
as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  She  has  a 
natural  aptitude  for  pleasing  and  being 
pleased,  consequently  she  has  plenty  of 
partners.  My  wife  saj'S  that,  consider- 
ing the  dear  child  was  all  legs  and  arms 
three  years  ago,  we  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  she  has 
turned  out  such  a  pleasant-looking 
girl,  and  that  her  red  hair  is  decidedly 
ornamental.  I  call  her  handsome,  but 
Josephine  declares  that  I  make  myself 
ridiculous  by  the  assertion,  and  that 
it  is  very  rare  that  a  girl  who  has  not 
really  a  ray  of  beauty  to  commend  her 
becomes  such  a  thorough-going  favor- 
ite in  her  first  season. 
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"She  constantly  reminds  me  of  you, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me,"  I  remarked, 
tenderly,  on  one  occasion. 

"  You  make  me  boil  when  you  say 
that,  Fred.  I  was  really  a  very  pretty 
girl,  if  I  do  say  it,  whereas  Josie,  the 
sweet  soul,  only  just  escapes  being 
homely.  Her  smile  and  her  hair  save 
her,  so  that  she  passes.  But  it  is  a 
libel  to  compare  her  with  what  I  was 
at  her  age.  We  must  look  facts  in  the 
face,  dear." 

"  People  tell  me  every  day  that  she 
is  the  living  image  of  her  mother,"  I 
answered,  humbly. 

"  People  are  idiots.  They  know  you 
will  believe  it  because  you  are  a  man. 
They  don't  dare  tell  me  anything  of  the 
sort.  No,  Fred,  we  must  build  all  our 
hopes  of  beauty  on  Winona." 

"Ah  !"  I  remarked,  with  an  intona- 
tion of  pride,  "  even  her  mother  will 
not  be  able  to  pick  a  flaw  in  her." 

"  She  is  a  very  handsome  girl,  but — " 

Josephine  stopped  short,  and  I  could 
see  that  her  lip  was  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"There  is  no  'but,'"  I  protested. 
"AVhatever  Josie  may  be,  Winona  is  a 
raving  beauty." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Fred,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  her  looks.  That  makes  it  all 
the  harder.  I'm  on  tenterhooks  lest 
she  is  going  to  be  queer." 

"Queer  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  agitation, 
dreading  some  disclosure  of  mental  de- 
I'angement. 

"Odd — not  like  other  people.  It 
would  break  my  heart,  Fred.  She  is 
seventeen,  and  she  doesn't  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  coming  out.  You 
i-emember  I  had  her  appear  for  an  hour 
at  Josie's  party,  and  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  young  men  from  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  the  room  until  I  sent 
her  to  bed?  Most  girls  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  having  their  heads 
turned.     Winona  was  bored." 

"  She  will  get  over  that  as  soon  as 
she  is  a  year  older.     She  is  shy." 

"  She  is  not  shy.  If  she  were  shy  I 
should  think  nothing  of  it.  She  de- 
clares that  society  is  all  nonsense,  and 
that  she  wishes  never  to  come  out  at 
all." 

"  What  an  egregiously  sensible  girl," 
I  murmured. 


"I  hope  you  will  not  encourage  her, 
Fred,"  pleaded  my  darling.  "I  have 
counted  so  much  on  her.  If  Josie  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  queer,  I 
shouldn't  have  said  a  word,  for  I  think 
myself  that  it  is  often  for  a  jjlain  girl's 
happiness  not  to  have  in  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  being  neglected  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  beauty  like  Winona  it  would 
be  such  a  waste  !  There  is  not  a  girl 
of  her  age  who  compares  with  her  in 
beautv." 

"AVhat  is  it  she  wishes  to  do?"  I 
asked,  with  a  knitted  brow.  A  man  is 
apt  to  leave  the  management  of  his  own 
daughters  to  his  wife,  even  though  he 
is  a  philosopher  and  prolific  in  theories. 
I  had  rather  taken  it  for  granted  that 
certain  advanced  notions  of  mine  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  Avomen's  lives 
would  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  my 
brain  for  lack  of  an  animating  cause, 
or,  more  accurately  speaking,  for  lack 
of  moral  courage  on  my  part  to  exploit 
them  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to 
ivy  exjDeriments  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tion on  some  one  else's  children.  Be- 
sides, I  had  argued  that  Josephine  was 
the  proper  person  to  propose  a  depart- 
ure from  the  established  method,  in 
conformity  with  which  conclusion  I 
had  paid  out  a  handsome  round  sum 


"  She  is  daft  on  the  subject  of  books  and  education." 

for  a  coming-out  party  and  a  social 
wardrobe  for  my  eldest  girl.  But  now 
I  felt  in  conscience  bound  to  prick  up 
my  ears. 
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"  She  doesn't  know  herself  what  she 
wishes  to  do,"  said  my  wife,  dejectedly. 
"  She  is  daft  on  the  subject  of  books 
and  education." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  to  her  credit  ?  "  I 
ventured  to  inquire. 

Josephine  gazed  at  me  as  though  my 
words  had  stung  her. 

"  Of  course  it  is  to  her  credit,"  she 
replied,  almost  fiercely.  "  You  know 
perfectly  well,  Fred,  I  have  encouraged 
the  girls  to  stud}^  and  cultivate  their 
minds  in  eveiy  conceivable  manner, 
and  that  I  have  always  said  they  should 
have  equal  advantages  in  the  way  of 
education  with  their  brothers  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  procure  them.  I 
have  just  told  you  that  if  Josie  had 
wished  to  be  a  student  and  to  go  in  for 
a  career  of  some  kind,  I  should  have 
been  perfectly  willing ;  yes,  I  should 
have  been  glad.  But  it  does  seem  hard 
that  they  shoidd  change  places,  and  the 
one  who  is  a  radiant  beauty,  and  sure 
to  be  universally  admired,  should  take 
it  into  her  head  to  cut  loose  from  so- 
ciety. I  remember  saj-ing  when  she 
was  christened  that  we  were  gambling 
with  Divine  Providence  in  giving  her 
such  an  individualizing  name,  for  fear 
she  would  grow  up  a  fright.  I  little 
thought  I  was  running  the  risk  of  such 
a  contingency  as  this." 

"It  (".s  hard,  Josephine,"  I  murmured, 
wishing  to  be  sympathetic.  "  I  think, 
though,  you  are  a  little  premature  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Winona  will 
not  come  round  all  right  in  the  end." 

My  darling  shook  her  head.  "  She 
may  consent  to  go  about  in  order  to 
please  me,  but  her  heart  will  never  be 
in  it.  Oh,  I  know !  "  she  added,  with 
another  outburst,  as  though  she  were 
arguing  with  an  accusing  spirit,  "  that 
society  is  all  very  frivolous  in  theory 
and  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  the  mor- 
alists and  people  who  never  had  the 
chance  to  go  anywhere  would  tell  me 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter who  cares  for  something  besides  go- 
ing to  balls  and  dinner-parties  and  flirt- 
ing •R-ith  young  men.  That's  the  way 
they  would  look  at  it ;  but  they  might 
argue  until  they  were  black  in  the  face 
and  they  couldn't  make  me  feel  other- 
wise than  disappointed.  And  what  is 
'  more,  I  believe  that  Winona  will   be 


very  sorry  herself  ten  years  hence  if  she 
perseveres  in  her  present  deteimina- 
tion." 

These  last  words  were  sjDoken  by  my 
wife  almost  tragically,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  heart.  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
when  Josephine  gives  utterance  to 
opinions  with  so  much  earnestness  as 
this  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
must  be  more  or  less  truth  in  them. 
She  may  be  no  philosopher,  but  she  is 
a  sensible  woman.  And  especially  in  a 
matter  where  another  woman,  and  one 
of  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  besides,  is 
concerned,  it  would  certainly  seem  as 
though  she  would  be  apt  to  be  right. 
This  whole  business  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  is  one  well  adapted  to 
drive  a  philosopher,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  father  of  a  family,  crazy.  Natu- 
rally I  wish  my  daughters  to  become 
all  that  they  ought  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  paterfamilias  cannot 
trust  his  better  half  on  this  particular 
subject,  he  may  as  well  imitate  the 
example  of  certain  savage  tribes,  and 
make  mince -meat  of  the  girls.  Per- 
haps I  seem  to  be  worked  up  on  the 
subject  ?  Well,  I  am.  The  din  of  the 
moralists,  and  of  the  people  who  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  go  anywhere, 
is  in  my  ears,  and  I  cannot  get  alto- 
gether rid  of  it.  Let  us  start  afresh 
and  attack  the  question  from  another 
point  of  view. 

There  is  no  doubt,  even  to  the  aver- 
age masculine  mind,  although  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  mind  may  not  publish  the 
fact  on  the  housetops,  that  the  most 
interesting  product  of  this  enlightened 
century  is  emancipated  woman.  There 
are  certain  enthusiasts,  though  princi- 
pally of  the  emancipated  sex,  who  are 
already  so  confident  as  to  the  rapid 
future  progress  and  ultimate  glorious 
evolution  of  womankind  that  they  are 
ready  to  venture  the  prediction  to  peo- 
ple whom  they  think  they  can  trust, 
that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  no 
more  men.  Whether  this  desirable  re- 
sult is  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
gradual  extinction  or  snuffing  out  of 
the  hitherto  sterner  sex  by  a  process 
of  killing  kindness,  or  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a  system  of  generation  whereby 
women  only  will  be  procreated,  is  not 
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foretold  by  these  seers  of  the  future  ; 
accordingly,  while  oue  might  not  be 
warranted  in  dismissing  the  theory  as 
untenable,  its  fulfilment  may  faii'ly  be 
regarded  as  a  remote  expectancy,  and 
consigned  to  the  consideration  of  real 
philosophers. 

There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  wom- 
an has  been  kept  dow^n  for  generations, 
and,  has  only  just   begun    to  bob  up 
serenely,  to  hazard  a  colloquial  meta- 
phor.    The  eyes  of  civilization  are  upon 
her,  and  there  is  legitimate   curiosity 
from  Christiana  to  Yokohama  to   dis- 
cover what  she  is  going  to  do.     To  me 
as  a  philosojiher,  and  taking  into   ac- 
count one  consideration  Avith  another, 
including  Josephine's  plaint,  it   seems 
as  though   woman    would   have   much 
plainer  sailing  in  her  progress  toward 
reconstruction  if  it  were  not  that  she 
is  so  exceedingly  good-looking  in  sjDots 
and  bunches.     Let  her  distinction  as 
an  ornamental  factor  be  totally  nega- 
tived  and   overcome,  and   there  is  no 
telling  how  rapidl}'  she  might  progress. 
By  ornament,  I   mean,  of  course,  not 
mei'ely  beauty  of  face  and  form,  but 
sweetness   of  speech,  delicacy  of   phy- 
sique and  sentiment,  captivating  clothes, 
and  all  those  distinguishing  character- 
istics which  have  tended  to  fasten  upon 
the  female  sex   the  epithet  of  gentle. 
It    will    generally    be    admitted    that 
women  of  homely  presence,  clumsy  in 
their    gait,   dowdy  in   their  dress,  and 
raucous  in  their  intonation,  are  much 
safer  from  the  infliction  of  gallantries 
at  the  hands  or  lips  of  mortal  men  than 
those  whose  attributes  are  more  pleas- 
ing ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  many 
a  male  monster  has  been  rooted  to  his 
seat  in  street-cars  by  the  coldly  intel- 
lectual eye  of  some  not  altogether  able- 
bodied   feminine  person.      The    recent 
victories  all  along  the  line  of  women 
over  men  in  examination  -  rooms,  and 
their  more  or  less  successful  ventures 
in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  and  news- 
paper enterprise,  would  be  more  appall- 
ing  to   man   and   encouraging  to   the 
progressionists,  but   for  the  obstinate 
though  obvious  adhesion  of  the  great 
mass  of  womankind   to  the  trick  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  great-great- 
grandmothers  of  trying  to  look  as  well 
as  they  can.     And  the  terrible  part  of 


it  is  they  succeed  so  wonderfully  that 
philosophers  like  myself  are  apt  to  find 
our  ratiocinations  wofully  mixed  when 
we  try  to  reason  about  the  matter. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  that  Jose- 
l^hiue  induced  me  earlier  in  our  wedded 
life  to  give  a  large  party  for  her  sister 
Julia?  Within  a  year  I  have  sul^mitted 
to  a  similar  domestic  upheaval  on  ac- 
count of  my  elder  daughter,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  I 
acquitted  myself  in  either  case  malig- 
nantly, or  even  morosely.  Indeed, 
though  this  is  not  strictly  relevant  to 
the  discussion,  my  w^fe  informed  me 
after  Josie's  party  was  over  that  I  had 
behaved  like  an  angel.  Now,  my  sister- 
in-law,  Julia,  is  still  unmarried,  and  she 
cannot  be  far  from  thu'ty.  As  I  re- 
flected at  the  time  she  came  out,  she  is 
less  comely  than  my  wife  and  not  so 
sagacious,  but  she  is  decidedly  an  at- 
tractive girl.  She  has  had  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  line  of  social  entertain- 
ments, and  every  opportunity  to  meet 
available  young  men.  She  has  waltzed 
all  winter  and  been  successively  to  Bar 
Harbor  and  NewjDort  in  summer.  She 
has  been  to  Europe  so  as  to  let  people 
forget  her  and  to  reappear  as  a  novelty, 
and  she  has  altered  the  shape  of  her 
hair  twice  to  my  individual  observation. 
Yet  somehow  she  hangs  fire.  I  am  in- 
formed by  Josephine,  in  strict  confi- 
dence, that  she  has  had  offers  and  might 
have  been  married  to  at  least  one  emi- 
nently desirable  man  before  this  had 
she  seen  fit  to  accept  him  ;  but  I  tell 
my  darling  that  though  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  might  have  been  may  be 
a  legitimate  consolation  to  her  and  to 
her  sister,  it  does  not  controvert  the 
bald  fact  that  Julia  is  still  unmarried 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  social  divaga- 
tions. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Julia  may  not 
marry.  Very  likely  she  will.  She  cer- 
tainly ought  to  if  she  has  the  desire  ; 
and  she  has  time  enough  yet  if  the 
right  man  only  thinks  so.  It  is  rather 
on  the  system  I  am  pondeiing  than  on 
the  individual,  though  the  vision  of 
Josie  at  thirty  unwedded,  and  a  little 
hard  and  worn,  haunts  my  retina  and 
makes  me  feel  philosophical.  Away 
down  in  the  bottom  of  my  boots  or  my 
soul,  or  wherever  a  man  can  most  safely 
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harbor  a  secret  reflection,  has  louo^  lain 
a  feeling  of  wonder  that  the  world 
continues  to  put  its  daintiest,  most 
cherished,  and  most  carefully  tended 
daughters  through  the  peculiar  social 
programme  in  vogue.  Is  it  not  bcAvil- 
deringly  true  that  (very  young  woman 
of  position  and  manners  in  Christen- 
dom, be  her  father  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  or  a  Congressman,  her  mother 
an  azure-blooded  countess  or  the  am- 
bitious better  half  of  a  retired  grocer, 
finds  on  the  threshold  of  hfe  only  one 
course  open  to  her  if  she  desires  to  be 
conventional,  and  to  do  what  is  natu- 
rally expected  of  her  ?  From  twelve  to 
eighteen  instruction — and  in  these  lat- 
ter da^'S  exemplary  instruction — Latin, 
Greek,  if  there  is  a  craving  for  it,  his- 
tory, psychology,  chemistry,'  political 
economy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  modern 
languages  and  special  courses  in  sum- 
mer in  botany,  conchology,  and  physi- 
ology. And  then,  dating  from  a  long 
anticijjated  day,  or  rather  night,  a  meta- 
morphosis startling  as  the  transition 
of  the  cocoon  ;  a  formal  letting  loose  of 
the  finished  maiden  on  the  polished 
pai'quet  floor  of  the  social  arena.  Tra- 
la-la-la-la!  Tra- la- la-la-la!  Oft" she  whirls 
to  the  rhj'thm  of  a  Strauss  waltz  or  a 
blood-stirring  polka,  and  for  the  next 
four  years,  on  fin  average,  she  never 
stops,  metaphorically  speaking.  She 
may  not  always  be  waltzing  or  polka- 
ing,  but  if  she  is  conventionally  sound 
she  is  sure  to  be  in  a  whirl.  She 
exchanges  daylight  for  gaslight ;  her 
daily  sustenance  is  stewed  mushrooms 
with  a  rich  gray  gravy,  beef-tea,  and  ice 
cream,  varied  by  an  occasional  mouth- 
ful of  fillet  as  a  conscience  composer. 
All  winter  she  participates  in  a  feverish 
round  of  balls,  receptions,  luncheons, 
dinners,  teas,  theatre  parties,  with 
every  now  and  then  a  wedding.  All 
summer  she  sails,  floats,  glides,  sits, 
perches,  sprawls,  walks,  meanders,  talks, 
climbs,  rides,  saunters,  or  dances  mad- 
ly as  her  mood  or  circumstances  sug- 
gest. There  is  her  life,  varying  a  little 
according  to  clime  and  disposition,  ac- 
cording to  whether  she  is  daughter  of 
a  duke  or  of  a  successful  grocer.  It  is 
what  every  one  expects  of  her,  so  no 
one  is  surprised ;  and  she  is  expected 
also  to  keep  up  the  pace  until  she  is 


married,  which  is  likely  to  come  to  pass 
any  day,  but  which,  as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Jidia,  may  not  be  \intil  she  is  thirty. 
Fancy  living  on  mushrooms  with  a  rich 
gray  gravy  and  successively  waltzing, 
meandering,  or  floating  with  the  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  of  the  workaday  social 
world  from  eighteen  to  thirty !  And 
yet  we  fathers  and  iihilosophers  ask 
ourselves  why  in  thunder  (or  even 
more  vehementl})  our  daughters  have 
nervous  prostration.  Why  should  they  ? 
And  yet  I  hear  Josephine  ask,  for  the 
dis(!Ussion  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts 
at  the  moment : 

"Do  you  wish  "Winona  to  become  a 
second  Miss  Jacket  ?  " 

Let  me  explain  that  Miss  Jacket, 
Miss  Cora  Jacket,  M.D.,  lives  oj)posite 
to  us,  and  has  for  some  months  been  a 
serious  menace  to  the  happiness  of 
Josephine,  in  that  my  wife  dedares  that 
the  wretch  is  poisoning  our  "Winona's 
mind.  The  charge  startled  me  seri- 
ously when  it  was  broached,  but  I  have 
been  trying  to  consider  dispassionately 
whether  the  injury  likely  to  be  worked 
wiU  be  greater  than  that  consequent 
upon  a  continuous  fare  of  muslirooms 
with  rich  gi"ay  gravy  and  flirtation. 
Winona  and  Miss  Cora  Jacket,  M.D., 
are  certainly  thicker  than  thieves ; 
hence  a  pardonable  lurking  suspicion 
in  Josephine's  mind  that  the  older 
woman  is  seeking  to  induce  the  beauty 
of  our  family  to  stud}'  medicine.  Dr. 
Jacket  must  be  thirty — just  about  the 
age  of  my  sister-in-law.  To  me  she 
appears  to  be  a  trig,  energetic  little 
woman,  rather  pretty  and  rather  well 
dressed,  and  though  she  seems  intelli- 
gent there  is  nothing  especially  frigid 
or  forbidding  in  her  eye.  Its  intellect- 
uality is  not  forced  upon  one.  I  have 
found  her  so  attractive  that  I  ventured 
to  insinuate,  by  way  of  answer  to  my 
wife's  expostulation,  that  Winona  might 
do  much  worse  than  model  herself  on 
Miss  Cora  Jacket,  M.D.  This  drew 
upon  my  head  the  xidl  of  Josephine's 
righteous  wrath. 

"Now,  Fred,  just  stop  and  think  for 
one  moment,"  she  said.  "I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  Miss  Jacket.  I 
have  no  doubt  she  is  a  most  worthy 
young  woman  and  an  excellent  physi- 
cian, though   I  should   never   care   to 
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consult  lier  myself.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  what  Miss  Jacket's  antecedents 
were,  and  what  her  life  has  been  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head  droopingly. 

' '  She  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  was  left 
an  orphan,  and  practicaUy  unprovided 
for,  at  an  early  a^^e.  She  was  helped  by 
kind  friends — all  this  is  from  her  own 
lips — until  she  was  old  enough  to  help 
herself  by  teaching,  and  then,  by  some 
means  or  other,  she  came  East  and 
studied  medicine,  and  made  the  start 
for  herself  that  you  see.  All  of  which,  I 
beg  to  anticipate  you  in  saying,  is  mar- 
vellously to  her  credit.  She  is  plainly 
a  brilliant  and  capable  young  woman  of 
whom  an}'  mother  might  be  proud,  pro- 
vided she  had  to  be.  But  because  it 
was  creditable  and  sensible  in  Miss 
Jacket  to  make  the  most  of  herself  in 
that  particular  way,  you  surely  would 
not  advocate  that  the  daiighters  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Empress  of 
Germany  should  do  the  same." 

"  I  should  certainly  advocate  their 
doing  something  useful,"  I  said  in  my 
dogged  fashion.  "  Besides,  Winona  is 
the  daughter  neither  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  nor  the  Empress  of  Germany." 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  said  Josephine,  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
was  grateful  for  the  escape.  After  all, 
who  of  us  to-day  would  give  a  rush  to 
be  a  king  or  queen  ?  What  successful 
business  or  professional  man  would  ex- 
change the  exquisite  comfort  of  the 
domestic  hearth  and  all  the  magazines 
for  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  ?  I  un- 
derstood perfectly  what  Josephine 
wished  to  express,  and  agreed  with  her 
on  the  point.  Her  daughters,  save  for 
a  little  pomp  and  circumstance,  were 
practically  the  peers  of  any  and  all 
princesses. 

"Just  consider,  for  a  moment,  Winona 
and  Miss  Jacket  side  by  side,"  Josephine 
continued.  "Don't  you  see  any  differ- 
ence between  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  Winona  is  an  unusu- 
ally handsome  girl,"  I  murmured.  "Be- 
sides, she  is  younger." 

"  Younger  !  "  groaned  Josephine,  evi- 
dently believing  me  hopeless.  "Do 
you  reall}',  seriously  think,  Fred,  that 
they  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  as  ladies  ?  " 


I  rather  think  I  looked  foolish  and 
twiddled  my  fingers. 

"If,"  said  Josephine,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  conjunction,  and  repeating  it 
still  more  emphatically,  "  if  it  were 
necessary  I  would  not  say  a  word.  If 
Winona  were  one  of  seven  girls,  I  should 
be  sorry,  but  I  would  not  say  a  word. 
If  it  had  been  Josie,  I  should  have  been 
rather  pleased  —  which  shows,  Fred, 
that  I  am  not  altogether  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared as  yet  to  see  my  only  really  hand- 
some daughter — and  such  a  handsome 
one,  Fred — fly  in  the  face  of  convention 
and  custom  merely — merely  to  please 
Miss  Jacket  and  the  jieople  who  never 
have  a  chance  to  go  anywhere." 

All  Josej)hine's  combativeness  and 
pride  of  opinion  seemed  to  ooze  sud- 
denly away,  and  she  buried  her  face  on 
my  shoulder,  murmuring — 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  whole  system  of  society 
for  girls  is  ridiculous  and  degenerating. 
I  know  it,  I  know  it  perfectlj'  well.  I 
don't  approve  of  it,  I  never  have  ap- 
proved of  it.  I  wonder  that  so  many 
come  out  of  it  as  well  as  they  do.  And 
they  are  not  content  as  in  my  day  to  be 
merely  giddy  ;  they  go  in  now  for  smok- 
ing cigarettes  and  drinking  liqueurs 
after  dinner,  and  some  of  them  paint 
their  faces.  Not  all  of  them,  of  course, 
not  one-tenth  of  them  ;  Josie  will  never 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  ought, 
though,  to  be  thankful,  heartily  thank- 
ful, if  Winona  jorefers  to  stay  away  from 
all  this  and  to  develoi)  worthy  tastes  of 
her  o-v\T2.  She  shall  do  what  she  pleases, 
Fred,  only " 

My  darling  stopped  short  as  though 
she  had  concluded  not  to  complete  her 
sentence.  She  gulped  bravely  and  lifted 
her  eyes  to  mine. 

"  Kiss  me,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
am  not  really  so  worldly  as  you  think." 

"You  are  an  angel,  and  will  never  be 
anything  else  to  me,"  I  responded, 
stroking  her  hair. 

She  lay  still  for  a  moment,  happy  but 
pensive.  "  She  shall  do  whatever  she 
pleases  ;  only  it  is  a  very  much  easier 
matter  for  you  to  be  ^drtuous  and  to 
say,  'Let  her  study  medicine,'  than  for 
me." 

"I  have  not  said  so,  dearest." 

"  You  have  thought  so,  though.     You 
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do  not  need  to  speak  to  have  me  know 
when  you  are  thinking  things.  No  man 
can  possibly  conceive  what  it  means  to 
a  mother  to  have  a  daughter  a  radiant 
beauty  and  peculiar." 

"I  dare  say  not,"  I  murmured, 
hund)ly. 

"  Especially,"  she  continued,  reflec- 
tively, "when  you  consider  that,  though 
society  is  foolish,  there  is  really  nothing 
else  at  present  to  take  its  place  to  give 
a  girl  what  nothing  else  is  likel}-  to  give 
her — I  do  not  say  nothing  else  can  give 
it  to  her,  but  nothing  else  is  in  the 
least  likely  to ;  and  when  you  consider 
the  vast  number  of  wives  and  mothers 
who  have  been  through  it  all  when  they 
were  young,  and  are  charming  and — 
yes,  Fred,  sensible,  intelligent  women 
to-day.  I  don't  jjretend  that  I  myself 
am  half  what  I  might  have  been,  but  I 
went  through  it  all  as  a  girl  without  be- 
coming absolutely  vapid  and  volatile. 
Didn't  I,  dear?"  "" 

"You  certainly  did,  Josephine.  If 
Winona  turns  out  your  equal  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  but  you  mustn't 
say  it.  I  do  wish  her  to  have  more 
mind.  My  mind  was  more  or  less  neg- 
lected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Fred,  I 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  be  pe- 
culiar, for  there  was  no  chance  to  be  in 
those  days.  Now  the  disease  is  liable 
to  break  out  in  any  family.  All  we  can 
do,  Fred,  is  to  remember  that  we  are 
growing  old,  and  to  trust  that  the  world 
of  to-da}'  is  Aviser  than  we." 

"  Amen  !  "  I  murmured. 

And  yet  the  consciousness  that  Jose- 
phine passed  through  it  all  and  is  what 
she  is,  makes  me  feel  a  little  doubtful 
still  on  the  score  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  mushrooms  with 
rich  gray  gra\y. 

vn. 

My  daughter  Winona  has  become  a 
Christian  Scientist,  and  Josephine  says 
I  have  only  myself  to  blame  in  that  I 
encouraged  her  to  model  herself  upon 
Miss  Jacket.  This  strikes  me  as  a  lit- 
tle harsh,  seeing  that  Miss  Jacket,  M.D., 
is  a  regular  practitioner  in  the  allo- 
pathic line,  Avhereas  Winona  declares 
that  the  science  of  medicine  is  all  non- 


sense, for  the  excellent  reason  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  disease.  When  I 
used  this  argument  as  a  defence,  Jose- 
phine regarded  me  scornfully,  and  re- 
marked that  the  pair  were  practically  one 
in  ideas,  and  that  it  was  futile  of  nic  to 
split  straws  on  such  a  point.  Ye  gods 
and  little  fishes  !  Is  it,  forsooth,  split- 
ting straws  to  maintain  that  there  can 
be  no  sympathy  of  soul  between  a  wom- 
an doctor  who  takes  you  at  your  word 
and  administers  castor-oil  to  cure  your 
stomach-ache  and  one  who  elevates  her 
nose  and  vows  that  you  haven't  one?" 

"  You  can't  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh 
of  another,"  continued  my  wife,  majesti- 
cally. "  The  mischief  Avas  done  when 
the}'  walked  arm-in-arm  for  weeks  to- 
gether while  they  were  becoming  inti- 
mate. It  makes  little  difference,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  development.  If  Winona  hadn't 
embraced  (as  she  calls  it)  Christian 
Science,  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  worn  bloomers,  in  which  case  I 
should  not  have  held  Dr.  Cora  Jacket 
guiltless  merely  because  that  young 
woman  continued  to  wear  petticoats. 
Neither  do  I  in  the  present  emergency. 
Who  was  it  introduced  Winona  to  Mrs. 
Titus,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Was  Miss  Jacket  responsible  for 
that  ? "  I  inquired,  respectfully,  not 
venturing  to  contest  further  the  sound- 
ness of  my  wife's  logic  in  her  present 
excited  frame  of  mind. 

"  She  was  indeed,  and  it  is  very  little 
consolation  to  me  that  she  professes  to 
be  sorry  for  it  now."  Josephine  tapped 
her  foot  with  a  worried  air,  which  found 
voice  presently  in  a  laugh  born  of  sheer 
desperation.  "  Isn't  it  perfectly  ludi- 
crous, Fred  ?  Do  you  realize  what  the 
child  wishes  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  understood  you  to  state  that  she 
wishes  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  to  show 
that  all  our  aches  and  pains  are  hallu- 
cinations. There  ought  to  be  a  fortune 
in  that,  my  dear,  compared  with  which 
the  i^rofits  from  David's  electrical  dis- 
covery will  pale  into  insignificance." 

"  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  Fred, 
She  is  intensely  in  earnest ;  her  heart 
is  set  upon  the  plan,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  arguing  with  her.  She  simply 
looks  calm  and  tells  you  that  you  don't 
know." 
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I  scratched  my  head  and  ponderecL 
My  younger  (hiu^hter's  ])lnn,  as  it  liad 
been  unfolded  to  me,  was  this  :  She 
proposed  to  set  up  as  a  practitioner  of 
Christian  Science  in  partnersliip  with 
another  young  woman  of  the  same  faith. 
Thej'  were  to  cure  disease  apparently 
by  dint  of  assuring  their  patients  that 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mat- 
ter, nothing  could  be  the  matter  with 
anyone.  Their  instructress,  Mrs.  Titus, 
had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
theory  by  a  varied  line  of  cures,  and 
they  had  been  encouraged  by  her  to  go 
on  ^^^th  the  good  work.  Had  I  any 
objection  to  the  scheme? 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  her  and  try  to  bring  her 
to  her  senses,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  experience," 
said  my  wife,  with  a  wry  smile.  "  She 
is  like  a  seraph  in  her  serenity,  and  I 
might  just  as  well  have  been  talking  to 
a  stone  wall  for  all  the  effect  my  words 
seemed  to  have.  Of  course  you  can 
prevent  her ;  she  understands  that  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  see  you  alter  her 
opinion." 

I  concluded  to  try.  Accordingly,  I 
summoned  Winona  to  the  libi-ar^'  that 
evening,  and  we  were  closeted  with 
folded  doors,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Being  a  father  I  was 
desirous  naturally  to  be  judicioiis  and 
yet  sympathetic  ;  being  a  philosopher  I 
was  willing  to  be  enlightened  if  I  was 
ignorant.  My  son  David  had  demon- 
strated to  me  that  a  young  germ  of 
tuberculosis  has  all  the  engaging  at- 
tractiveness of  a  six -months'  old  baby  ; 
perhaps  it  had  been  reserved  for  my 
daughter  to  prove  to  me  that  I  had 
never  had  constitutional  headaches.  If 
so,  what  an  amount  of  unnecessary  mis- 
ery I  had  undergone  from  sheer  lack  of 
knowledge ! 

Conventional  conceptions  ai'e  slow  to 
relax  their  grip  even  when  one's  reason 
is  prepared  to  discard  them  as  out- 
worn. I  am  not  giving  utterance  in 
this  sententious  fashion  to  distrust  in 
allopathy  ;  I  simply  am  thinking  of  the 
qualms  which  persisted  in  harrowing 
my  soul  as  I  gazed  upon  my  very  beau- 
tiful daughter,  and  tried  to  feel  proud 
that  she  was  endeavoring  to  do  some- 
thing   useful.     My    associations    with 


lovely  women  are  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  ball-room  floor  and  the 
purlieus  of  polite  society,  that,  in  spite 
of  my  secret  sympathy  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  sex,  1  could  not  completely 
school  my  mental  machinery  so  as  to 
exclude  a  lurking  regret  that  such  ar- 
rant good  looks  were  to  be  wasted 
upon  people  who  had  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  and  who  would,  perhaps, 
be  slow  in  recognizing  the  fact.  I  was 
even  weak  enough  to  remark : 

"  Winona,  my  dear,  you  look  this 
evening  handsome  enough  to  eat." 

As  Christian  Scientists  are  said  to 
harbor  the  belief  that,  owing  to  the 
non-existence  of  matter,  looks  of  any 
kind  are  a  delusion  and  snare,  for  the 
reason  that  individuals  do  not  really 
exist,  but  are  merely  so  many  reflec- 
tions of  the  one  etei-nal  and  immutable 
existence,  just  as  the  various  reflections 
in  a  streani  are  often  but  the  contin- 
uous duplication  of  some  single  incan- 
descent jet,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed that  my  >darling  daughter  w^ould  fall 
a  victim  to  the  lure  which  I  held  out  to 
her.  She  had  the  goodness  to  smile  a 
ghost  of  a  smile,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  speech  interested  her  very  lit- 
tle. Before  settling  down  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  I  could  not  help,  however, 
sapng  to  myself  that,  if  I  were  a  young 
man,  I  should  fall  doAvn  and  worship 
before  this  particular  shrine.  Christian 
Science  and  delusion  to  the  contraiy 
notwithstanding.  Then  I  said,  with  as 
much  cheer  as  I  could  muster  : 

"  And  so  you  wish  to  practise  medi- 
cine, Winona  ?  " 

"  Not  mediciae,  father.  It  is  Chris- 
tian Science." 

"Excuse  me.  But  are  not  Christian 
Scientists  doctors  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  give  medicine." 

"  But  3'ou  cure  sick  peojjle  ?  " 

Winona  shook  her  head  and  smiled 
sweetly.  "  There  are  no  sick  people," 
she  said,  with  quiet  decision. 

"  Then  why  are  there  so  many  ph^^si- 
cians  ?  " 

"If  people  had  the  requisite  faith, 
there  would  be  no  more  physicians." 

"  Only  Christian  Scientists." 

My  daughter  looked  at  me  no  less 
sweetly  because  of  my  taunt,  and  re- 
sponded : 
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"  In  time  we  shall  all  be  able  to  heal 
ourselves.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
strength  and  degree.  Some  of  us  have 
more  poNver  than  others  at  present,  but 
as  the  world  grows  the  number  of  those 
sufficient  unto  themselves  will 
increase." 

"  Wliat  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"I  know  it,  father." 

"  From  Mrs.  Titus  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Titus  knows  it  too  ; 
but  I  know  it  not  merely  be- 
cause she  knows  it,  but  because 
I  can  feel  that  it  is  so. " 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  surely 
you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that 
if  I  were  to  have  typhoid  fever, 
I  shouldn't  have  it." 

"I  know  that  you  would  think 
you  had  it." 

"  "Well,  supposing  I  died, 
wouldn't  I  be  dead  ?  " 

AViuona  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant, but  it  was  only  in  order 
to  avoid  committing  herself  to 
one  heresy  while  seeking  to 
avoid  anotlier.  "  You  Avould  be 
dead,  though  perhaps  not  as 
we  now  understand  being  dead. 
You  would  not  have  died  of 
t^'phoid  fever,  but  of  the  belief  that  you 
were  suffeiing  from  t^-jihoid  fever  in- 
duced by  the  hallucination  of  error." 

"  I  see,"  I  answered,  though  to  tell 
the  truth  I  did  not,  and  it  was  very 
evident  to  me  that  Winona  thought  so 
too,  for  her  serene  smile  revealed  just  a 
tinge  of  amusement.  Even  a  real  phi- 
losopher would  be  apt  to  feel  nettled 
were  he  to  suspect  that  he  was  making 
himself  ridiculous  in  the  ej-es  of  his 
most  beautiful  daughter.  I  said  a  little 
sternl}' : 

"  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  in 
the  first  place  what  you  mean  by  saying 
that  I  might  not  be  dead  as  we  now 
understand  being  dead." 

Winona  folded  her  hands.  "  I  said 
that,  father,  because  we  Christian  Sci- 
entists are  not  yet  certain  as  to  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  death.  There 
are  some  who  deem  death  also  an  hal- 
lucination, and  the  apparent  annihila- 
tion of  matter  consequent  upon  it  mere- 
ly a  reflex  confirmation  of  the  truth  that 
there  is  no  matter,  only  spirit  ;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  as  the  world  grows  in 


faith,  death  will  disappear  in  that  we 
shall  cease  to  think  we  see  matter.  INIrs. 
Titus  holds  this  view,  but  I  am  not  yet 
sufficiently  free  from  error  to  be  sure 
that  I  believe  it." 


And  so  you  wish  to  practise  medicine,  Winona?  " 

"  But  you  are  sure  you  believe  that  I 
shoiild  not  have  tvphoid  fever  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"  But  what  if  the  doctors  said  I 
had?" 

"  They  would  be  mistaken,  father." 

I  stroked  my  chin  in  order  to  bi'idle 
my  tongue.  "  How  old  are  you,  Wino- 
na? "I  asked. 

"  Just  eighteen,  father." 

"  You  have  never  studied  medicine, 
I  believe?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  had  any  special  advantages  or 
opportunities  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  disease  ?  " 

"  Only  through  Mrs.  Titus." 

"  Precisely.  And  yet  you  are  willing 
to  call  yourself  wiser  than  the  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its 
study — the  physicians  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  New  York  and  Boston." 

A  faint  flush  overspread  Winona's 
face.  "  The  doctors  have  been  mis- 
taken many  times  before,  father.  You 
remember  Harvej'  and  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood.  The  doctors  laughed  at 
him  at  first." 

"  But  Harvey  was  a  trained  student 
of  medicine;  you  are  a  school-girl." 

"  Mrs.  Titus  is  not  a  school-girl." 

"  Has  she  ever  studied  medicine  ?  " 

"I  think  not.  But  as  disea.se  is 
simply  human  error,  we  consider  the 
study  of  medicine  a  waste  of  time. 
Our  faith  teaches  us  that  everythuig 
which  doctors  call  illness  is  merely  a 
clouding  of  tiuth  in  the  soul  by  error." 

"  And  how  do  you  cure  your  patients 
who  suffer  from  the  error  of  typhoid 
fever  ?  " 

"By  the  restoration  of  truth  and 
their  faith  in  truth." 

"By  what  active  means?  What  do 
you  do  ?  " 

"  We  think  of  them.  We  bring  our 
minds  to  bear  upon  the  error  in  their 
minds." 

"IsthataU?" 

"  It  is  sufficient,  father.  Mrs.  Titus 
has  effected  wonderful  cures  by  this 
means  only." 

"  Does  she  cure  all  her  patients  ?  " 

"  ^Vhen  she  does  not  cure  them,  it  is 
because  error  has  blinded  them  to  the 
perception  of  truth.  If  all  could  per- 
ceive triith,  there  would  be  no  more 
error  ;  and,  as  it  is,  there  are  many  who 
cannot  perceive  as  yet  even  faintly." 

"And  this  is  all?" 

"Yes,  provided  you  understand." 

"  I  understand  the  fundamental  truth 
to  be  that  matter  does  not  exist." 

"It  does  not." 

"So  that  even  our  bodies  are  a 
sham." 

"We  believe  that  our  bodies  exist, 
but  they  do  not  really." 

"  Then  why  do  you  believe  it?  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  I  am  not 
yet  conscious  that  my  body  does  not 
exist.  I  hojDe  to  be  some  day,  yet  very 
likely  I  shall  never  be.  Mrs.  Titus  is 
conscious  of  the  truth  at  times." 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  at  times  ? '  " 

"Because  she  is  still  somewhat  sensi- 
tive to  the  eiTor  of  heat  and  cold.  She 
considers  this  a  weakness,  and  she  is 
willing  to  admit  that  she  is  not  wholly 
free  from  error.  You  see  Mrs.  Titus  is 
a  perfectly  reasonable  woman,  father. 
I  am  svu'e  you  would  think  so,  if  you 
could  hear  her  talk.     I  heard  her  ques- 


tioned the  other  day  on  that  very  point 
of  susceptibility  to  cold.  Some  one 
asked — and  asked  in  a  scoffing  spirit, 
father — 'Supposing  you  were  to  go 
out-doors,  Mrs.  Titus,  with  nothing  on, 
when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero, 
should  you  feel  cold  ? '  Her  answer 
was  :  '  I  fear  I  should,  though  I  ought 
not  to.  It  is  possil^le  that  after  a  while 
I  might  be  proof  against  the  weakness, 
but  in  all  probability  I  should  never  be 
able  to  overcome  it.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  time  though,  when  Chris- 
tian Science  is  able  to  subdue  this  er- 
ror.' Was  that  not  unassumingly  and 
beautifully  put,  father  ?  " 

"  Quite  unlike  the  brutal  dogmatism 
of  the  regular  practitioner,  who  would 
be  apt  to  recommend  a  strait- jacket  for 
the  individual  who  should  venture  to 
brave  the  rigor  of  our  New  England 
climate  without  a  stitch  of  clothing," 

Although  I  spoke  with  a  sober  and 
sympathetic  mien,  my  beautiful  daugh- 
ter plainly  distrusted  the  sincerity  of 
my  words.  Her  great  brown  eyes  re- 
garded me  mournfully,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  pity  in  them — pity  for 
her  jjoor  benighted  parent.  She  said, 
sweetly  and  softly : 

"  You  must  not  make  sport  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  father.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  already.  Besides, 
Mrs.  Titus  did  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least 
sensational  about  her." 

"  And  you  wish  to  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps, my  dear  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  try  to," 

"And  what  if  I  shoidd  forbid  you  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort  ?  " 

Winona's  cheek  flushed  and  her  eyes 
dropped  a  little  in  the  face  of  my  ap- 
pearance of  sternness,  but  she  answered 
with  the  same  ineffable  sweetness,  as 
though  she  were  seeking  to  impress 
upon  me  that  persecution  could  not 
ruffle  the  temper  of  one  of  her  faith. 
"  I  should  have  to  give  up  the  plan, 
of  course.  But,"  she  murmured,  "  I 
should  still  be  a  Christian  Scientist.  I 
could  not  help  being  one,  you  know." 

If  you  ask  me  why  I  did  not  remand 
her  to  afternoon  teas  and  the  mantua- 
makers,  or  advise  her  to  allay  her  skip- 
ping spirit  with  some  cold  drops  of  phil- 
anthropy, I  fear  that  I  could  not  give 
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a  verv'  satisfactoiy  explanation.  I  ana 
not,  and  I  never  .shall  be,  a  Christian 
Scientist,  notwithstanding  my  beauty 
of  a  daughter  declares  that  she  can 
cure  the  proletariat  of  coughs,  colics, 
and  fevers  simply  b}'  thinking  about 
them.  It  was  Josephine,  not  I,  who 
remarked,  after  the  matter  was  settled, 
and  Winona  had  begun  to  keep  office 
hours,  that  on  the  whole  it  was  less 
dreadful  than  if  she  had  become  an 
actress  or  joined  a  settlement  of  the 
TojTibee  Hall  variety,  for  the  reason 
that  she  still  remained  at  home,  and  we 
had  not  wholly  lost  our  hold  upon  her. 
Evidently  Josephine  regards  her  be- 
havior as  a  passing  j)hase  which  will 
sooner  or  later  wear  off  and  leave  her 
more  like  other  people,  and  she  con- 
siders the  actual  practice  of  Christian 
Science  rather  less  demoralizing  from 
a  conventional  point  of  view  than  some 
other  forms  of  revolt.  I  can  see  what 
she  means.  However  honorable  her  in- 
tentions, a  woman  who  has  knocked 
about  on  the  stage  for  half  a  dozen 
years  is  likety  to  have  her  perspective 
of  life  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  can  behold  without  winking  many 
things  which  are  carefully  hidden  from 
the  general  iiin  of  the  sex,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  she  is  ajjt  to  refuse  to 
wear  blinders  for  the  rest  of  her  exist- 
ence. So  too,  it  can  be  safely  pred- 
icated that  continuous  exalted  fellow- 
ship with  the  dregs  of  the  population 
on  the  pai*t  of  women  weaned  from  the 
lap  of  luxury,  and  a  consequent  sacri- 
fice of  almost  every  form  of  creature 
comfort  barring  a  tooth-bnish,  a  small 
piano,  a  few  books,  and  an  etching  or 
two,  will  be  likely  to  qreate  a  sterner 
and  sterner  disrelish  for  the  ice-cream 
and  mushrooms  vista  of  life  at  the  end 
of  which  stands  a  husband  with  a  newdy 
furnished  house  and  an  ample  income. 
My  wdfe  is  ready  to  admit  that  pru-ely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  common  sense 
she  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
child  do  almost  anything  peculiar  rather 
than  engage  in  her  present  mummery, 
because  some  people  will  consider  her 
crazy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  main- 
tains that  the  chances  of  losing  her  al- 
together are  much  less  serious  than  if 
she  had  become  a  TojTibee  Haller,  for 
instance.     "  Mind  you,"  said  Josephine, 


"  however  much  I  might  have  fumed,  I 
should  really  have  been  veiy,  very  proud 
if  she  had  gone  in  for  that.  I  can  im- 
agine, if  you  once  got  used  to  the  idea, 
feeling  quite  as  happy  over  it  as  if  one's 
son  had  become  a  clergyman,  which  of 
course,"  she  added,  meditatively,  "  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  happiness  not  just  like 
any  other.  But  it  would  have  meant 
separation  forever,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  for  I  am  too  old  to  change 
my  interests  now,  however  much  I 
may  disapprove  of  them  in  theory,  and 
though  I  should  very  likely  go  in  for 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  case  I 
were  to  begin  life  over  again.  Bvit  I 
don't  feel  as  though  this  Christian  Sci- 
ence were  more  than  a  temporary  craze  ; 
and  being  just  the  ordinary  everyday  , 
woman  I  am,  I  cannot  help  welcoming 
the  possibility  that  "Winona  in  course 
of  time  will  come  to  her  senses.  It 
may  be  selfish  of  me,  but  I  can't  help 
it." 

Now  I  do  not  regard  the  matter  from 
quite  such  a  personal  point  of  view  as 
Josephine,  though  I  agree  with  her  that 
I  should  not  have  picked  out  Christian 
Science  as  the  most  desirable  looiJ-hole 
of  escape  fi'om  the  trammels  of  conven- 
tion. To  be  sure,  as  Josephine  says,  it 
is  her  loss  rather  than  mine,  for  a  father 
is  much  less  completely  estranged  from 
a  daughter  who  is  peculiar  than  is  a 
mother,  in  that  the  bond  of  clothes  and 
parties  and  all  the  hitherto  traditional 
tastes  of  woman  does  not  exist  between 
a  father  and  daughter.  Hence  it  is 
probably  much  easier  for  me  to  look 
at  the  matter  philosoi)hicall3'  than  it  is 
for  Josephine.  Accordingly,  though  I 
laugh  in  my  sleeve  at  the  solemn  pre- 
tensions of  my  dear  deluded  daughter, 
and  am  more  or  less  uncomfortable  in 
consequence  of  my  consciousness  that 
all  the  sensible  people  of  my  acquaint- 
ance are  laughing  at  her  also,  I  am  in- 
clined to  watch  her  progress  with  a 
sympathy  which  includes  the  hope  that 
she  vctII  work  out  of  her  present  state 
of  lunacy  into  a  more  practical  field, 
rather  than  that  she  will  relapse  into 
the  stereotyped  woman  whom  we  all 
know.  AMien,  however,  Josephine  asked 
me  the  other  day  to  specify  the  field,  I 
w^as  obliged  to  admit  that  my  ideas  were 
a  trifle  hazy.     My  state  of  mind  doubt- 
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less  proceeds  from  a  rooted  conviction 
that  the  emancipation  of  woman  has 
only  just  bef4un,  and  a  certain  sympa- 
thetic curiosity  with  her  each  and  every 
eflbrt  to  advance.  To  realize  her  j^rog- 
ress  I  have  only  to  glance  uj)  at  my 
ancestor  with  the  mended  eye  and  con- 
sider what  a  doll  and  a  toy  she  was  to 
him.  Then  I  look  at  my  wife,  who  was 
brought  up  on  the  old  system,  and  say 
to  myself  that,  unless,  indeed,  man  is 
to  be  utterly  snuffed  out  and  extin- 
guished, there  are  certain  feminine 
characteristics  in  the  preservation  of 
which  he  is  deeply  interested,  even 
when,  like  myself,  he  is  at  heart  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  emancijjation.  No 
more  gingerbread  education,  no  more 
treatment  as  dolls  and  nincompoops, 
no  more  discrimination  between  one 
sex  and  the  other  as  to  knowledge  of 
this  world's  wickedness,  no  more  cur- 
tailment of  personal  liberty  on  the 
score  of  that  bugaboo,  propriety — all 
these  if  you  like,  ladies  ;  but  we  men, 
we  fathers  and  philosophers,  ask  that 
you  retain,  for  our  sakes,  beauty  of  face 
and  form,  beauty  of  raiment,  low,  mod- 
ulated voices,  and  a  graceful  carriage, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  even  though 
you  continue  to  reveal  these  last-named 
as  at  present  with  sweet,  illogical  in- 
consequence. More  than  this,  we  can- 
not do  without  the  tender  devotion, 
the  unselfish  forethought,  the  aspiring 
faith,  which,  even  though  we  seem  to 
mock  and  to  be  blind,  saves  us  from 
the  world  and  from  ourselves.  If  you 
ai'e  to  become  merely  men  in  petti- 
coats, what  will  become  of  us  ?  We 
shall  go  down,  down,  down,  like  the 
leaden  plummet  cast  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  We  shall  be  snuffed  out 
and  extinguished  in  sober  truth. 
Hence,  certain  that  the  work  of  eman- 
cipation is  to  continue,  my  philosophi- 
cal glance  follows  fondly  and  almost 
proudly  the  course  of  my  second  daugh- 
tei-,  who  is  making  a  fool  of  herself  at 
the  moment  by  practising  Christian 
Science,  because  she  has  beauty  and 
grace  and  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
colors,  purity  and  tenderness  and  aspir- 
ing faith,  as  her  mother  had  before 
her,  while  at  the  same  time  she  has  for- 
saken the  beaten  path  of  convention 
and  turned  her  brow  to  the  mox'ning. 


All  of  which  Josepliine  informs  me  is 
charming  reasoning  provided  Winona 
does  not  fall  in  love  with  somebody. 
I  do  not  understand  the  precise  logic 
of  this  criticism,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Josephine  is  very'  apt  to  know  what  she 
is  talking  about. 


VIII. 

I  CAME  home  one  afternoon  with  a 
puckered  brow. 

"  Has  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
another  case  against  you  V  "  asked  Jo- 
sephine, with  solicitude. 

I  shook  my  head  and  answered,  wear- 
ily :  "  Worse  than  that." 

My  wife  regarded  me  in  anxious  si- 
lence, while  manifestly  she  was  cudgel- 
ling her  brains  to  divine  what  could 
have  happened.  As  she  told  me  after- 
ward, she  imagined  from  my  doleful 
air  that  I  must  at  least  have  a  seed  in 
my  little  sac. 

"They  have  asked  me  to  run  for 
Congress  in  this  district,"  I  finally 
vouchsafed  to  state. 

Josephine  dropped  her  fancy-work 
and  sat  upright  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion which  was  wholly  out  of  keeping 
Avith  my  own  dejected  mien. 

"  Really,  Fred  !  Who  has  asked  you  ? 
The  governor  ?  " 

"  The  governor  does  not  usually  go 
round  on  his  bended  knees  asking  can- 
didates to  run  for  Congress,"  I  an- 
swered, with  mild  sarcasm. 

"  Well,  the  mayor  then  ?  " 

I  have  labored  for  years  to  make 
plain  to  Josephine  the  ramifications  of 
our  National,  State,  and  Municipal 
Government,  but  just  as  I  am  begin- 
ning to  think  that  she  understands  the 
matter  tolerably  well,  she  is  sure  to 
break  out  in  some  such  hopeless  fash- 
ion as  this,  which  shows  that  her  con- 
ceptions are  still  crookeder  than  a 
ram's  horn.  And  the  strangest  part  is, 
that  she  can  tell  you  all  about  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  Home  Rule,  and 
whether  any  given  Statesman  is  a  Lib- 
eral or  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and  about  M. 
Clemenceau  and  the  relative  strength 
of  the  Bonapartists  and  Orleans  fac- 
tions. But  when  it  comes  to  distin- 
guishing clearly  between  an  Alderman 
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and  a  State  Senator,  or  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature she  is  ajjt  to  get  exasperatingly 
muddled.  I  asked  her  once  in  my 
most  impressive  manner  why  it  was 
that  she  did  not  take  a  more  vital  in- 
terest in  tlie  politics  of  her  native  coun- 
try, and  after  reflecting  a  moment  she 
told  me  that  she  thought  it  must  be 
because  they  were  so  stuj^id.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  apparent  inconsist- 
ency she  has  many  times  expressed  the 
hope  that  I  Avould  some  day  be  con- 
spicuously connected  with  them.  I 
have  been  conscious  for  some  time  that 
it  would  suit  her  admirably  to  have 
me  round  off  my  professional  career  as 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  or  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

"Josephine,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
spair, "  have  I  not  explained  to  you 
time  and  time  again  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  Representatives  from 
the  several  States  Avho  are  sent  to 
Washington  ?  How  could  the  gover- 
nox",  who  is  a  State  officer,  or  the  mayor, 
who  is  a  municipal  officer,  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  nomination  of  a  Member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives ?  Only  think,  dear,  what  you  are 
saying." 

Probably  Josephine  would  have 
evinced  more  contrition  in  tribute  to 
this  harangue  had  not  her  ears  been 
fascinated  by  my  reference  to  the  Capi- 
tal of  our  country-. 

"  It  teas  stupid  of  me,  Fred.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  dear,  they  are  going  to 
send  you  to  Washington  ?  That  would 
be  perfectly  delightful." 

"  I  merely  have  been  asked  to  accept 
the  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Fourth  District,"  I  answered,  dryly. 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  them  ?  " 

"  I  said  I  would  think  it  over." 

"You  must  accept.  Of  course  you 
will  accept?  It  would  be  splendid, 
Fred.  I  would  a  great  deal  rather 
have  yoTi  in  Congress  than  go  on  our 
trip  to  Japan.  I  have  often  thought  I 
should  like  to  pass  a  Avinter  in  Wash- 
ington." 

By  dint  of  economy'  and  some  shrewd 
investments  I  had  managed  to  save  up 
a  vacation  fund  of  more  than  normal 
'size,  by  means  of  which  Josephine  and 


I  were  proposing  to  enjoy  a  jaunt  to 
Japan.  We  had  been  looking  forward 
to  this  excursion,  which  I  felt  that  we 
had  fairly  earned  by  strict  devotion  to 
home  and  business  ties  for  a  long  peri- 
od of  3'ears, 

"  The  District  is  hopelessly  Rei)ubli- 
can  in  the  first  place,  my  dear,  and  I, 
as  you  know,  am  a  Democrat." 

Josejihine  looked  grave  for  a  mo- 
ment. "But  a  great  many  Republicans 
would  vote  for  you,  Fred.  Oh,  I  am 
sure  they  would  !  "  she  added,  eagerly, 
impressed  by  the  plausibility  of  the 
idea.  "Harry  Bolles  is  a  Republican, 
and  I  am  certain  he  Avould  vote  for 
you ;  so  would  Dr.  Meredith  and  Sam 
Bangs." 

"  They  are  three  out  of  several  thou- 
sand voters  in  the  district,  Josephine. 
You  argue  like  the  committee  wliich 
waited  upon  me." 

"  They  said  a  great  many  Rejiubli- 
cans  would  vote  for  you,  didn't  they  ? 
And  they  thought  you  would  be  elect- 
ed?" 

"  They  were  kind  enough  to  state 
that  I  had  a  good  fighting  chance, 
which  means,  my  dear,  that  I  haven't 
the  ghost  of  a  show." 

Josephine  regarded  me  a  moment 
disti'ustfully.  "It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
there  is  any  use  in  being  too  modest 
about  such  a  matter  as  this,  Fred. 
Somebody  has  to  be  elected,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  you  as  anybody.  I 
have  always  hoped  you  would  go  into 
politics,  5'ou  know.  If  they  hadn't 
wanted  3'ou  they  wouldn't  have  asked 
you." 

"  The  only  certain  thing  about  it  is, 
that  if  they  had  sujDposed  I  could  possi- 
bly be  elected,  they  wouldn't  have  of- 
fered me  the  nomination." 

"What  do  5'ou  mean,  Fred  ?  I  call 
that  mock  modesty,  darUng." 

I  did  not  consider  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  unfold  more  particularly  to  my 
wife  the  cjoiical  estimate  of  the  case 
which  I  entertained  in  my  secret  soul, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  which  had  waited  upon  me 
comprised  not  merely  politicians  but 
some  of  our  best  citizens.  Although  a 
man  who  is  invited  to  run  for  Congress 
in  a  disti-ict  hopelessly  hostile  is  likely 
tQ  cherish  secret  suspicions  as  to  the 
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sincerity  of  those  who  offer  him  the 
iioiniuation,  the  halt  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  pubhc  good  has  hired  many  a  clev- 
erer man  than  I  to  his  destruction. 
Besides,  a  tightin<jf  chance  invariably 
seems  more  prodigious  to  the  one  who 
is  said  to  have  it,  than  to  anyone  else. 
There  were  certainly  weak  joints  in  the 
armor  (an  analogy  supplied  me  by  the 
committee)  of  my  opjionent,  who  was  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  pohtician,  and  indis- 
putably I  had  a  great  many  friends. 
Could  I  afford  to  disregard  the  piteous, 
eloquent  argument  of  the  spokesman, 
Honorable  David  Flint,  that  the  sacred 
cause  of  Reform  demanded  me  as  its 
champion,  and  that  victory  was  possible 
only  under  my  banner  ?  I  had  jjrom- 
ised  to  think  it  over,  which  was  a  coy 
waj'  of  stating  that  I  would  accept. 
Having  made  up  my  mind  to  run,  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  Josephine  that  this  would 
mean  good-by  for  many  a  long  and 
weary  month  to  our  jaunt. 

"If  you're  elected,  Fred,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  postpone  it.  And  if  by 
any  chance  you  don't  get  in,  we'll  for- 
get all  about  it  in  dear  Japan." 

"  You  do  not  quite  understand  the 
situation,  pet.  We  stay  at  home  in 
any  case,  election  or  no  election.  The 
expenses  will  eat  up  my  savings  for  a 
rainy  day  in  Japan.  I  shall  have  to 
contribute  handsomely  to  everybody 
and  everything.  It's  an  outrage,  but 
one  of  the  painful  results  of  having 
greatness  thrust  upon  one." 

Thereupon  Josephine  flung  her  arms 
around  my  neck  and  informed  me  that 
I  was  not  only  a  dear,  noble  hero,  but 
that  Jajian  or  no  Japan  she  would  not 
begrudge  one  copper  of  any  sum  I 
might  be  obliged  to  spend  in  order  to 
defeat  that  odious  wretch,  Mr.  Daniel 
Spinne}'.  A  .few  daj^s  later,  after  my 
letter  of  acceptance  was  published,  she 
said  that  she  did  not  see  how  anj'one 
who  had  the  least  respect  for  the  sa- 
cred right  of  suffrage  could  hesitate 
between  us. 

"  Spinney  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow  at 
bottom,"  I  replied,  albeit  touched  by 
the  warm  partisanship  of  my  wife. 

"  Didn't  I  read  in  the  newspaper  this 
morning,  that  he  is  a  notorious  spoils- 
man ?  " 

"  Very    likely,    dear.      Spinney    has 


always  called  Civil  Service  Reform  a 
humbug." 

"And  he  is  all  wrong  on  the  tariff'." 

"We  think  so." 

"Well,  then,  how  can  you  say  that  he 
isn't  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom ''.  " 

"I  mean,  Josepliine,  that  apart  from 
politics  he  is  a  \evy  decent  sort  of  per- 
son. I  couldn't  help  thinking  while  I 
was  chatting  with  him  yesterday  that 
there  was  something  quite  attractive 
about  him.  He  isn't  exactly  the  kind 
of  man  I  should  hold  up  as  a  model  to 
my  sons,  but,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  fellow." 

Josephine  had  been  looking  at  me 
aghast  ever  since  the  opening  sentence 
of  this  speech.  "You  don't  mean  to 
teU  me,  Fred,  that  you  stopped  and 
chatted  with  that  wretch?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  We  happened  to  meet, 
and  so  we  hobnobbed  for  five  minutes 
on  the  street  corner  and  drew  each 
other  out  in  the  friendliest  sort  of  fash- 
ion as  to  our  mutual  i^rosjiects.  He 
says  he  has  a  walk-over,  and  I  told  him 
that  he  isn't  in  it." 

"  I'm  glad  you  showed  a  little  spirit, 
anyhow." 

"What  would  you  have  had  me  do? 
Make  a  fell  assault  upon  his  hair  and 
eyeballs  ?  As  it  was,  I  pei-petrated  a 
dehberate  falsehood  in  the  good  cause. 
He  knows  that  I  know  I  am  beaten 
from  the  start." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Josephine.  "You 
provoke  me,  Fred,  when  you  talk  in  that 
fashion.  What  was  the  use  of  accept- 
ing if  you  didn't  intend  to  win  if  you 
could?" 

"  So  I  do  intend,  but  I  can't." 

"You  can't  certainly  if  you  hobnob 
with  the  rival  candidate  and  call  him  a 
good  fellow." 

"You  ought  to  have  been  a  politician, 
Josephine." 

"No,  I'm  only  crazy  to  have  j'ou  win, 
Fred,  and  I'm  convinced  you  can  win  if 
you  only  think  so  yourself  and  pitch 
in  as  if  you  thought  so.  I  daresay  Mr. 
Spinney  may  be  well  enough  apart  from 
politics,  but  it  is  poUtics  we  are  inter- 
ested in  at  present,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  your  duty  to  hate  him — until  the 
election  is  over  anyway.  If  you  defeat 
him,  you  may  ask  him  to  dinner  if  you 
like." 
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Her  pyes  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and 
there  ^vas  a  dangerous  look  in  them 
which  -would  have  boded  ill  for  Mr. 
Spinney  or  any  other  Republican  had 
he  happened  to  thrust  his  head  inside 
our  doors  just  then.  As  for  me,  I  felt  a 
little  sheejiish  at  my  lack  of  courage,  I 
must  confess,  and  I  cried  with  genuine 
ardor:  "Hurrah  for  Reform!  You're 
right,  my  dear,"  I  added,  "I  must  pitch 
in.  I  haven't  been  quite  so  pusillani- 
mous, however,  as  it  would  seem,  for  I 
have  got  Nick  Long  to  superintend  my 
campaign.'' 

You  may  remember  that  Nicholas 
Long,  or  Nick  Long,  as  we  always  speak 
of  him,  has  never  stood  high  in  Jose- 
phine's good  graces  on  account  of  his 
unoi'thodox  habits  regarding  church- 
going.  He  has  an  unpleasant  way  of 
encountering  x;s  on  our  Avay  to  the 
sanctuary  in  the  toggery  of  a  man  who 
is  going  to  take  a  day  off  in  the  country. 
He  has,  however,  a  cool,  analytical  mind, 
and  his  name  has  been  associated  for 
some  years  with  reform  politics.  In 
obtaining  his  services  as  a  manager  I 
felt  that  I  had  done  well  and  wiseh*. 
Josephine  looked  a  Httle  sober,  as 
though  she  was  not  altogether  gratified 
at  my  selection,  but  realizing,  very  hkely 
on  second  thought,  that  the  children's 
habits  were  formed,  she  contented  her- 
self by  remarking : 

"I  shall  keep  my  eye  ujiou  him  and 
make  sure  that  he  doesn't  get  vou  into 
anj'  mischief." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  I  said,  "  that  he 
is  a  leading  reformer." 

Josephine  smiled  incredulously. 
"Fred,"  she  continued  presently  ^^dth 
a  pensive  aii",  "I  wish  it  were  the  cus- 
tom here,  as  it  is  in  England,  for  a 
cantlidate's  Avife  to  go  about  and  but- 
tonhole people  and  beg  votes  and  kiss 
babies  for  him,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,  I 
know,  but  I  daresay  I  should  appear 
quite  as  well  as  Mrs.  Daniel  Spinney, 
whoever  she  may  be.  I  really  think  I 
could  make  a  fairly  respectable  speech 
just  on  the  strength  of  my  conjugal  de- 
votion and  righteous  indignation  against 
that  villain  of  a  man.  '  Ahem  :  Fellow 
Democrats,  I  beseech  you  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  decency,  in  the 
.name  of  the  Goddess  of  Libert}',  and  of 
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good  government  and  order,  and  as  you 
love  your  cradles  and  your  firesides, 
not  to  vote  for  that  dyed-in-the-wool 
Republican  and  spoilsman,  Daniel  Spin- 
ney, but  to  vote  eaily  and  often  for  that 
talented,  noble,  self-sacrificing,  ujn-ight 
citizen  and  Democrat,  Frederick '" 

"  E lAuribua  unum  !  Let  her  go  Gal- 
lagher !  Erin  go  bragh  I  rah  I  rah  !  rah ! 
Harvard  !  "  I  cried,  as  I  seized  the  lovely 
orator  in  my  arms  and  hugged  her  to 
my  breast,  thereby,  to  adopt  her  own 
words,  squeezing  out  of  her  the  little 
breath  which  she  had  left.  "Bi-avo, 
Josephine !  If  you  were  to  take  the 
stump  it  would  be  I  and  not  Mr.  Spin- 
ney who  would  have  a  walk-over." 

"'At  an}-  rate,  Fred,"  she  continued, 
after  she  had  regained  her  breath  and 
recomposed  her  ruffled  hair,  "I  can  put 
in  a  word  to  helj)  you  here  and  there 
among  our  friends.  It  was  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue  yesterday  to  call  Rev, 
Bradley  Mason's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  were  a  candidate  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  make  just  a  slight  allusion 
to  it  from  the  i3uli)it.  Not  directly  by 
name,  of  course ;  he  couldn't  do  that 
\evy  weU ;  but  he  might  speak  of  the 
importance  of  aiding  those  who  were 
battling  for  the  noble  cause  of  pure 
government,  so  that  people  could  guess 
what  he  meant.  I  didn't  do  it,"  she 
added,  a  little  mefully,  "because  I  was 
afraid  you  might  possibh-  not  Uke  it, 
and  there  Avas  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  give  him  the  hint." 

"  Thank  goodness  you  didn't  say  a 
word  on  the  subject,"  I  answered.  "  It 
wouldn't  have  done  at  all." 

For  the  next  six  weeks  our  house 
was  a  veritable  bui'eau  of  political  ac- 
tivity. Although  Josephine  lived  uj) 
to  her  threat  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
Nicholas  Long,  she  admitted  before 
many  days  had  passed  that  he  Avas 
what  my  boys  call  a  thorough-going 
hustler,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
leave  no  portion  of  my  Congressional 
acreage  uusoaati  with  Democratic  seed. 
This  farming  metaphor  Avas  borroAved 
from  Nick,  who  had  many  others  at  his 
command  suited  to  the  various  classes 
of  constituents  he  AA'ished  to  reach. 
His  brain  fairly  buzzed  with  fertile  ex- 
pedients devised  to  catch  this  and  that 
portion  of  the  popular  vote.     He  was  a 
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great  believer  in  docuinentH.  Ah  he 
expressed  it,  tlie  territory  must  be 
phvstereil  with  statistics  and  other 
printed  matter,  which  were  much  more 
sen'iceable  nowadays  than  in  the  past. 
He  saiil  that  formerly  the  average  voter 
Hunj^  everythinf^  into  the  waste-basket 
and  went  to  the  polls  simply  on  the 
strength  of  party  prejudice  fortitied  by 
the  glamour  of  a  toi'chlight  j^rocession, 
but  that  now  he  read  and  thoixght,  and 
refused  to  support  the  party  candidate 
merely  because  he  was  the  pai'ty  candi- 
date.    He  deluged  the  community  with 


I  appeared  on  the  door-steps  and  delivered  a  few  halting 
sentences. 


copies  of  my  letter  of  acceptance,  and 
three  days  later  overwhelmed  the  post- 
al service  with  a  batch  of  circulars  em- 
bodying a  short,  pithy  description  of 
my  personal  ■\'irtues  and  talents,  inter- 
woven with  ijound  doctrine.  Although 
he  confided  to  me  that  torchlight  or- 
ganizations were  moribund  factors  in 
political  warfare,  he  advised  me  to  sup- 
ply uniforms  and  torches,  and  a  prom- 
ise of  abundant  cigars,  ice-cream  and 
ginger-beer  for  the  cementation  of 
a  band  of  youthful  warriors  eager  to 
call  themselves  the  "Fourth  District 
Reform  Cadets."  "  There  is  not  more 
than  one  voter  in  twenty  among  them," 
said  Nick,  "  but  it  will  please  their 
fathers,  and  do  no  harm  in  any  event, 


ospeciall}'  as  ycmr  wife  and  I  have  de- 
vised a  costume  for  them  that  will 
drive  tlie  .Spinney  Guards  under  cover 
with  jealousy," 

The  costume  in  question  was  a  pat- 
tern of  garisli  ingenuity  :  white  bear- 
skin caps  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
pompons  ;  bright  blue  blouses  dashed 
with  white,  and  white  leather  belts, 
and  red  zouave  knickerbockers.  Their 
torches  were  encased  in  fantastic  glass 
lanterns  alternately  red,  white,  and 
l)lue.  On  the  occasion  of  their  first 
2)arade,  when  they  drew  up  before  the 
house  to  receive  their  ti-ansparency 
adorned  on  one  side  with  a  villainous 
portrait  of  myself  superscribed  by  the 
motto,  "  Our  Fathers  Fought  For  Free- 
dom, We  Are  Fighting  For  The  Right," 
and  on  the  other  a  cut  depicting  the 
rival  candidate  up  to  his  armjiits  in 
the  bog  of  Civil  Sei^vice  Reform,  de- 
scribed as  "  Spinney's  "NYalk-Over  "  (a 
happy  blending,  as  Nick  called  it,  of 
serious  principle  and  humorous  sug- 
gestion), I  appeared  on  the  door-stejis 
and  delivered  a  few  halting  sentences 
of  gratitude  and  augury  for  success, 
which  were  received  with  loud  plaudits 
and  the  rattle  of  the  drum  corjis. 
Thereupon  I  invited  the  battalion  to 
enter  and  partake  of  a  little  simple 
hospitality,  which  they  hastened  to  do 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  includ- 
ing a  dozen  ward  heelers  in  citizens' 
raiment,  and  three  or  four  nondescrijjts 
whom  nobody  knew,  but  whom  Nick 
said  it  would  be  impolitic  to  offend  by 
exclusion.  A  hearty  sui:)j)er  was  i*eady 
for  them  in  the  dining-room,  presid- 
ed over  by  Josephine  and  her  daugh- 
ters, whose  presence  seemed  at  first  to 
abash  my  warriors  of  the  torch.  But 
only  for  a  few  moments.  Realizing 
presently  that  these  Goddesses  had  ap- 
parently but  one  aim  in  life,  to  wit,  to 
help  them  to  salad,  oysters,  and  ice- 
cream, diflfidence  disappeared  like  fog 
before  the  morning  sun,  and  with  it 
the  viands  down  the  throats  of  my  red, 
white,  and  blue  supporters.  In  the 
liquid  line  Josephine  gave  a  choice  of 
hot  coffee  and  chocolate,  thereby  join- 
ing issue  for  the  first  time  with  my 
manager  on  the  subject  of  methods. 
Nick  was  in  favor  of  champagne,  on  the 
score   that    the    Sj)inney   Guards    had 
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been  rooralcd  with  beer  and  sherry,  but 
my  darling-  declared  that  even  if  it 
were  the  turning-jjoint  of  the  election, 
she  would  not  consent  to  win  votes  by 
playin;^'  Hobe  to  beaixUess  youths.  A 
political  aspirant  who  is  forced  to  de- 
cide between  his 
niana<"er  and  his 
wife  has  need  of 
all  the  philoso- 
phy at  his  com- 
mand. 

To  atone  for 
this  obduracy, 
Josephine  had  a 
jDleasant  little 
surprise  ready 
in  the  shape  of 
a  basket  of  silk- 
en badges  em- 
blematic chiefly 
of  mj'self,  and 
more  remotely 
of  the  Presidential  candidate  and  our 
party  principles.  She  and  her  daugh- 
ters, despite  my  blushes,  fastened  these 
one  by  one  to  the  blue  blouses  of 
the  members  of  the  Fourth  District 
Reform  Cadets  after  everything  to  eat 
and  drink  in  the  house  had  vanished. 
Not  only  then,  l)ut  henceforth  until  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  it  was  embarrass- 
ing to  me  to  note  how  subordinate  a 
position  every  other  candidate  held  in 
Josephine's  regard.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  I  was  the  party  nominee 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation, 
instead  of  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  con- 
test for  a  congressional  seat  in  a  hope- 
lessly Rejjublican  district.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  torchlight  parade  two 
miles  long,  whereby  the  enemy  sought 
to  carry  the  city  by  storm,  and  which 
passed  close  to  our  front  door,  our 
house  was  as  dark  as  Erebus.  Jose- 
phine insisted  even  that  the  lights  in 
the  front  hall  and  in  the  basement 
should  be  extinguished,  and  she  drew 
the  drawing-room  curtains  over  the 
window-shades  so  that  we  need  not 
seem  to  furnish  our  foes  with  one  pale 
ray  of  comfort.  Induced  b}^  curiosity 
to  peep  out  at  the  passing  show,  she 
limited  her  strictures  to  scornful  but 
tranquil  denunciation  of  the  campaign 
rhetoric  blazoned  on  the  transparen- 
cies, until  the  Spinney  Guards  arrived, 


headed  by  a  magnificent  mulatto  bear- 
ing a  delineation  of  the  Reform  Candi- 
date subnicrged  in  a  huge  soup-tureen 
with  an  appropriate  tag  beneath.  For 
an  instant  she  stared,  then  she  gasped 
as  though  some  one  had  struck  her, 
and  she  fiercely'  started  to  raise  the 
window. 

"  What  are  you  trving  to  do,  Joseph- 
ine ?  " 

"  Let  me  go,  Fi'ed.  I  will,  I  will. 
How  dare  they  ?  " 

"  Pooh,  dear  !  All  is  fair  in  politics. 
It's  no  worse  than  the  Swamp  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,"  I  said,  as  I  tore  away 
her  vindictive  grasp  from  the  window 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  opening  a 
foot  or  two,  and  shut  it  hastil}'. 

"  How  dare  they  ?  You  had  no  right 
to  prevent  me  from  hissing,  Fred.  I 
should  like  to  fling  something  at  them 
too.  It's  an  outrage  making  you  look 
like  that,  and — and  in  the  soup,  too." 

Not  all  the  enthusiasm  generated  by 
our  rival  procession,  which  took  place 
forty-eight  hours  later,  nor  indeed  the 
long  flattering  list  of  my  supporters 
jDublished  by  Nick  Long  in  the  news- 
jiapers  for  two  days  prior  to  election 
day,  sufficed  entirel}-  to  obliterate  from 
Josephine's  soul  the  bitterness  of  this 
insult.  As  she  ex- 
l^ressed  it,  was  it  not 
cruel  to  flaunt  such 
a  thing  in  the  faces 
of  children  who  had 
been  used  to  think 
of  their  father  as  the 
most  dignified  of 
men,  one  ^A-ith  whose 
personality'  no  one 
would  dare  to  tam- 
per o r  trifle  ?  It 
nerved  her,  however, 
to  more  desiderate 
efforts  in  my  behalf. 
She  ventured  even 
on  holding  up  our 
beloved  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Bradley  Mason, 
in  the  street,  and 
capturing  his  signa- 
ture to  the  list  of 
leading  citizens  who 
supported  me.  This  ought,  she  de- 
clared, to  outweigh  sixty  soup-tureens. 

Before  the  votes  were  counted  I  knew 


The  Reform  Candidate 
submerged  in  a  huge 
soup-tureen. 
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well  enough  that  I  had  been  defeated, 
but  for  Josephine's  dear  sake  I  allowed 
her  to  prepare  a  victor's  banquet  on  the 
assumption  that  my  friends  would  be 
pouring  in  upon  me  with  congratula- 
tions. It  was  she  who  drove  me  from 
my  evening  pajjer,  to  which  I  was  set- 
tling down  like  a  philosopher  after  din- 
ner, to  go  to  my  headquarters  and  as- 
certain the  result.  She  was  sure  I  was 
elected.  If  not  (and  here  her  voice 
melted)  the  people  were  not  fit  to  have 
such  a  pearl  ottered  to  them.  I  went, 
and  it  was  half-i)ast  ten  when  I  returned. 
She  heard  my  step,  and  rushed  down  to 
meet  me  at  the  front  door.  I  w'as  calm 
and  smiling. 

"Defeated  by  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen votes,  dear.  A  close  fight,  wasn't 
it?" 

"Ah,  Fred,  defeated!  You  poor, 
poor  boy." 

"I  can  stand  it  if  you  can,  Joseph- 
ine," I  answered,  as  with  my  arm  wound 
ai'ound  her  waist  I  led  her  into  the 
dining-room,  Avhere  the  stalled  ox  and 
truffled  turkey  and  a  glittering  array  of 
glass  confronted  us. 

"  It  was  that  horrid  soup-tureen  did 
it,  I  am  convinced,"  she  murmured,  sit- 
ting down  beside  me  on  the  sofa. 

"Nonsense,  dear.  Everyone  says  I 
got  a  wonderful  vote  against  such  odds. 
They  are  talking  about  it  dowoitown  as 
though  I  had  won  a  victory.  Nick  is 
called  a  great  manager." 

"  But  that  Spinney  is  elected  all  the 
same,"  she  said,  dejectedly. 

"  Yes  he  is,  Josephine.  We  can't  es- 
cape from  that.  I  tell  you  what,  I'm 
going  to  have  a  glass  of  champagne,"  I 
said,  entering  the  china  closet  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  one  of  the  bottles 
which  had  been  packed  in  ice  for  the 
refreshment  of  my  friends.  I  filled  a 
glass  for  each  of  us  and  drained  mine  to 
the  philosophical  toast,  "Here's  to  peace 
and  a  quiet  life,  my  dear." 

"It  would  have  been  very  nice  to 
have  gone  to  Washington,"  said  Joseph- 
ine between  her  sips.  "It  might  have 
been  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 
You  know  you  would  have  been  pleased 
to  be  sent  abroad  as  a  foreign  minister. 
It  would  have  just  suited  you,  Fred." 

"It  may  be  that  the  President,  when 
he  hears  of  the  gallant  fight  I  made, 


will  reward  me  with  something  in  that 
line,"  I  answered,  with  a  twinkle  in  my 
eye.  "  By  the  way,  what  egotists  we 
are  !  I  did  not  tell  you,  and  you  did 
not  inquire,  who  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent.    We  have  won  a  glorious  victory." 

"I'm  very  glad,  I'm  sure," said  Jcjseph- 
ine,  in  a  tone  w'hich  was  scandalously 
absent-minded  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  information.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  remarked,  coyly  :  "  I  should 
really  think,  Fred,  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  his  giving  j'ou  something 
when  he  hears." 

"  Not  the  slightest,  you  dear  woman. 
I  was  only  teasing  you.  I  am  a  very 
humble  figure  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  I  assure  you,  and  even  if  the 
President  is  aware  of  my  existence  when 
he  enters  office,  it  will  never  occur  to 
him  to  pick  me  out  for  preferment. 
Besides,  I  don't  wish  anj'thing.  I  am 
perfecth'  content  to  sink  back  into  the 
obscurity  from  which  I  was  lured  by  the 
call  of  duty.  It  would  have  tickled  my 
pride  a  little  to  have  defeated  Spinney, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should 
have  found  it  rather  a  bore  to  have  been 
only  one  Congressman  among  so  many." 

"  Just  think  of  it,  one  hundi'ed  and 
fifteen  more  votes  would  have  given  you 
the  election.  It  seems  hard  to  have 
missed  it  by  so  little.  You  mustn't 
think  me  a  goose  about  you,  Fred,"  she 
added,  after  a  thoughtful  pause.  "  I 
don't  usually  praise  you  to  your  face 
and  make  an  undue  fuss  about  vou,  do 
I,  dear  ?  I  think  I  am  disposed  to  be 
critical  of  you  rather  than  otherwise. 
But  you  are  so  much  superior  to  the 
men  they  generally  put  up,  that  I'm  un- 
able to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that 
you're  not  to  be  anything  distinguished 
after  all.  Of  course  I  didn't  realh*  ex- 
pect that  you  were  going  to  be  very 
great  ;  and  yet  in  politics  one  cannot 
always  tell.  Men  no  more  remarkable 
than  you  have  been  elected  President  ; 
though  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  should 
have  cared  to  have  you  in  the  White 
House." 

"Yet  you  will  not  cease  to  love  me 
now  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  only  a 
poor  private  citizen  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  ?  "  I  asked,  fondly,  as  my  arm  stole 
around  her  waist,  which,  though  no 
longer  wisp-like  as  of  yore,  is  shapely 
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still.  "  Poor,  too,  in  every  sense,"  I 
added,  unpleasantly  reminded  by  the 
pressure  of  the  check-book  in  my  coat- 
pocket  of  my  sadly  diminished  bank 
account. 

"I  am  afraid  I  should  continue  to 
love  you,  Fred,  even  if  you  were  bad — 
a  Daniel  Spinney  or  a  Nicholas  Long, 
for  example,"  she  answered,  imprinting 
a  kiss  upon  my  cheek.  "•  But  you  are 
an  angel,  dear." 

It  was  worth  being  defeated  for  Con- 
gress in  order  to  learn  how  much  my 
^vife  appreciated  me,  and  also  to  learn 
to  appreciate  her  more  thoroughh-, 
philosophical  deductions  which  I  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  A\'ith  appropriate  cir- 
cumlocution. "But,  Josephine,"  I 
added,  "why  do  you  include  Spinney 
and  Nick  Long  in  the  same  category  of 
wickedness." 

"  Because  they  are  both  wicked." 
"But  Nick  is  a  reformer,  my  dear." 
"  Hasn't  he  nearly  ruined  you  '?  " 
"  I  had  to  hand  over  a  great  deal  of 
monev.to  him,  certainlv,"  I  answered, 
ruefullv. 

"  What  did  he  spend  it  for  ?  " 
"I    didn't    ask    him   for  the  details, 
but  he  alwaj's  said  he  needed   it   for 


printing,  dear.  You  know  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  jirinting  done,"  I  hastened 
to  add,  feeling  a  little  nervous  under 
the  stress  of  cross-examination.  "Then 
there  were  the  uniforms  and  the  torches 
and  the  supper  for  the  cadets." 

"  I  know  Avhat  thej-  cost  exactly. 
Fred,  what  do  you  suppose  he  could 
have  used  all  that  money  for  ?  " 

"Printing,  I  have  told  you,  Jo- 
sephine. There  are  all  sorts  of  ex- 
penses in  a  campaign  of  this  sort,  the 
details  of  which  one  has  to  leave  to 
one's  manager.  I  have  implicit  conti- 
dence  in  Nick's  good  judgment,"  I  con- 
tinued, a  trifle  austerely.  To  tell  the 
truth  I  had  been  wondering  myself 
where  all  the  money  had  gone  to.  Jo- 
sephine Avas  thoughtful  for  several 
minutes,  then  she  said  :  "  Do  you  know, 
Fred,  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  you  had 
managed  your  ovnx  campaign  without 
the  aid  of  a  reformer  you  would  have 
got  just  as  many  votes — and — and  we 
should  have  had  money  enough  left  to 
go  to  Japan." 

If  a  woman  has  a  prejudice  against  a 
man  he  might  be  spotless  as  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  and  she  would  be  able  to 
pick  a  flaw  in  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 


"  Here's  to  peace  and  a  quiet  life,  my  dear." 


SILENT    AMYCL/E. 

(Virgil,  ^neid  10,  v.  5G4.) 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 


In  Silent  Amyclse 
They  fear  not  the  foray  invading  l^y  night, 
The  lance  flashing  challenge  afar  on  the  height, 
The  vessels  of  war  swift-cleaving  the  foam. 
The  spy  from  without,  nor  the  traitor  at  home  ; 
They  fear  but  false  rumor  and  panic  alarms, 
When  the  fool  and  the  craven  would  rally  to  arms, 

In  silent  Amyclae. 

II. 

In  Silent  Amyclse 
They  have  sworn  by  the  Gods  and  the  Brothers  divine 
AVho  white  through  the  dust  of  the  battle  shine — 
By  the  Brothers  they  swear,  that  who  raiseth  the  cry, 
"Arm!  for  the  foe  is  upon  us!"  shall  die — 
Be  he  priest  of  the  temple,  or  bondsman,  or  lord. 
He  dies  if  he  utters  the  warning  abhorred 

In  silent  Amyclse  ! 

III. 

In  Silent  Amyclse 
Now  Fear  is  afraid  and  the  voices  of  Fear 
Are  quiet  this  many  and  many  a  year  ; 
No  oracle  threats,  no  presage  is  heard, 
They  scan  not  the  victim  nor  flight  of  the  bird  ; 
No  pilgrim  may  enter  with  tidings  of  ill  ; 
At  the  gate  the  voice  of  the  warder  is  still 

In  silent  Amyclae. 

IV. 

In  Silent  Amyclse 
One  midnight  the  sound  of  a  legion  tread  ! 
All  hear,  but  they  speak  not  nor  whisper  their  dread. 
Alike  do  they  tremble — dastard  and  brave. 
From  the  sword  and  the  torch  swift  runs  the  red  wave- 
By  mornlight  a  city  all  voiceless  and  drear ! 
How  art  thou  undone  through  thy  scorn  of  all  fear, 

Ah,  silent  Amyclse  ! 
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THE   WEDDING  JOURNEY   OF  MRS.  ZAINTREE   (BORN 

GREENLEAF). 

By  William  Henry  Shelf  on. 


QUITE  the  greatest  sui-prise  that 
had  ever  been  meted  out  to  the 
fastidious  members  of  the  Peter 
Stuyvesaut  Chib  (Umited)  befell  Avhen 
the  news  came  of  the  mai'riage  of  Colo- 
nel Zaintree  to  a  lady  of  suitable  age  and 
accomplishments,  whom,  rumor  said,  he 
had  met  in  Norway,  where  both  parties 
to  the  inevitable  had  been  engaged  in  the 
innocent  pursuit  of  the  midnight  sun. 
That  so  eccentric  a  member  of  a  close 
corporation  of  bachelors  should  do  such 
a  commonplace  thing,  under  the  vulgar 
cloak  of  secrecy,  which  involved  a  hasty 
return  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  suc- 
cessful avoidance  of  liis  friends,  was  re- 
garded by  Major  Cavendish  and  his 
right  and  left  hand  adversaries  of  the 
Colonel's  particular  table  as  nothing 
less  than  a  tricky  finesse. 

In  addition  to  the  concise  and  correct 
announcement  of  the  names  of  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  in  an  evening 
journal,  there  followed  the  surprising 
statement  that : 

"  The  groom  woi*e  a  ten-button  frock 
coat  of  American  broadcloth,  with  a 
boutonniere  of  golden  nasturtiums  on 
the  left  lapel  ;  a  turn-down  linen  col- 
lar, silver-gray  trousers,  creased,  with 
gloves  to  match,  and  carried  in  his 
hand  a  stick  of  Irish  blackthorn,  the 
gift  of  the  bride." 

Both  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Zaintree 
had  spent  many  summers  in  Europe, 
during   which    sojourns   (in    severalty) 


the}-  had  explored  that  eminently  re- 
spectable continent  both  along  and  be- 
yond the  ordinary  itinerancy.  Both 
had  listened  to  the  thunder  of  Niagara  ; 
the  lady  had  visited  the  wonders  of  the 
Yosemite  and  the  old  Spanish  Missions 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  Colonel 
harbored  some  unj^leasant  recollections 
of  the  Great  Geyser  basin  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  He  had,  in 
fact,  cut  his  name  in  the  soft  clay  of 
one  of  the  minor  basins,  contrary  to  the 
Government  keep-off-the-grass  regula- 
tions ;  and  to  make  a  salutary  example 
of  him,  the  officer  in  charge  had  tele- 
graphed the  fact  to  the  captain  of  cav- 
alry at  the  entrance,  and  the  colonel 
had  been  obliged  to  travel  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  by  stage  to  erase  his 
signature. 

Barring  these  points,  and  the  railways 
necessary  to  reach  them,  and  not  taking 
into  account  some  geographical  knowl- 
edge the  colonel  had  jiicked  vip  with 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac,  their  own 
country,  outside  of  a  tiny  circle  which 
should  include  Newport  and  Tuxedo, 
was  a  wide  terra  incognita. 

If  the  Colonel  was  bent  on  anything 
it  was  on  making  a  unique  wedding 
journey  in  the  byways  of  travel,  by  un- 
accustomed means  of  transportation, 
leading  to  nowhere  in  particular,  vd\;h. 
necessarily  no  feverish  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  travellers  to  get  there. 
With  money  in  his  purse  and  a  check- 
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l)Ook  in  Ins  bieaKt-i)Ocket,  and  the 
Learty  ai)pruval  of  tlie  angel  at  bis 
Bide,  they  were  ott'  for  a  romj)  in  the 
dark,  and  about  the  whole  straugt-  busi- 
ness there  was  a  delightful  uncertainty, 
which  was  in  itself  a  pretty  satire  on 
the  element  of  uncertainty  connected 
with  the  longer  journey  upon  which 
they  were  making  simultaneous  entry 
with  such  light  hearts  and  high  hoiies. 

Of  course  they  had  to  get  out  of  town 
in  an  ordinary  vestibule  train,  with  its 
dreary,  glittering  vista  of  polished  ma- 
hogany fittings,  broken  by  staring  sil- 
ver-plated ornaments,  monogram  glass, 
nice-enough  china  dinner-service,  ebony 
waiters  in  spotless  linen,  and  the  end- 
less procession  of  respectables  and  fash- 
ionables, coming  and  going,  reading  pa- 
pers, cutting  the  leaves  of  new  books, 
and  travelling-caps  talking  offensive  pol- 
itics with  mysterious  double  eye-glass- 
es. The  Colonel  tweaked  his  gray  mus- 
tache and  swore  inwardly  there  should 
be  an  end  of  it,  and  madam  composed 
her  gloved  hands  and  just  percejotibly 
shrugged  her  Avell-bred  shoulders  that 
tliere  should  be  so  many  observers  of 
Ler  happiness  and  withal  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  respectable  indifference  to  it. 

After  a  dainty  breakfast  of  golden 
melon  with  water-cress,  the  freshest  of 
rolls,  and  the  most  fragrant  of  coffee, 
served  on  a  little  table  between  the 
high-backed  seats  in  their  own  particu- 
lar domain,  the  Colonel  tore  himself 
away  from  his  domestic  happiness  and 
walked  forward  to  enjoy  his  cigar  and 
his  morning  paper.  Instead  of  stop- 
ping in  the  first  smoking-compartment, 
he  strolled  on  through  car  after  car  un- 
til he  found  a  seat  to  his  liking,  and 
settling  himself  comfortably  before  a 
window,  he  was  straightway  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  running  land- 
scape flooded  with  tlie  sunlight  of  his 
own  haj)piness.  He  forgot  his  morning 
paper,  and  even  the  small  brown  Ha- 
bana  hung  unlighted  between  his  list- 
less lingers.  His  misspent  life  was  be- 
fore him,  and  the  bachelor  friends  of  his 
club,  in  their  unsuspected  misery,  were 
jumbled  with  the  fences  and  the  trees, 
and  the  clouds  were  taking  the  shape 
of  some  of  the  girls  he  remembered. 
He  was  as  far  from  them  all  and  pitied 
them  as  much  as  if  he  had  suddenly 


become  the  emperor  of  a  continent  in 
Mars. 

Presently  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
cigar,  without  forgetting  his  ha]:)pineH8, 
and  struck  a  match  on  the  ii-on  tire-dogs 
in  the  hall  of  the  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

"  Hello,  Zaintree,  going  to  Chicago  ?  " 

The  Colonel  feU  out  of  the  clouds 
like  a  collapsed  balloon,  with  an  indis- 
tinct feeling  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  something  reprehensible, 

"Nothing  gone  wrong,  I  hope,"  said 
the  other — "  drop  in  exchange  or  slump 
in  cotton  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Ketchara,"  cried  the 
Colonel,  shaking  his  friend  warmly  by 
the  hand.  "  Something  has  gone  over- 
whelmingly right,  and,  to  tell  you  an 
open  secret,  I  have  been  getting  mar- 
ried," 

"  Well,  you're  old  enough.  I  congrat- 
ulate you.     Tickets  for  Sitka  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  The  tickets  are  nominally  for 
Buffalo,  but  I  can't  promise  you  we  sliall 
not  get  off  before  we  reach  there  and 
take  a  wagon  across  country.  I  beg 
you  will  be  seated,"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, laying  open  his  cigar-case,  "and 
after  we  have  talked  the  matter  over 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
an  old  friend  to  Mrs.  Zaintree.  Cer- 
tainly, Ketcham,  you  are  about  the  last 
man  I  expected  to  find  ashore  in  these 
sweltering  days." 

"  If  its  yachting  you  mean.  Colonel,  I 
have  given  it  uj:)  for  family  reasons," 
said  the  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ketcham,  who  was  of  about  the  Colonel's 
age,  ha\dng  a  smooth-shaven  face,  large 
hearty  Western  ways,  and  something 
indescribable  in  his  manner  that  hint- 
ed of  soft  winds  blowing  over  many 
lands,  "  Wives  have  their  limitations. 
Colonel,"  continued  Commodore  Ketch- 
am, "Mine  was  launched  without  sea- 
legs  and  when  a  captain's  first  mate 
spends  the  best  part  of  the  cruise  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  cabin,  it's  time  to 
go  ashore  and  stay  there." 

"  Naturally,"  mused  the  Colonel. 

"  So  the  Happy  Thought  is  dismantled 
and  laid  up  indefinitely.  I'm  sorry  for 
it  too.  Colonel ;  if  she  was  in  commis- 
sion this  minute  I  would  put  her  at 
your  disposal  for  a  honej'moon  cruise," 
and   the  ex-Commodore  of  the  Buffalo 
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Yacht  Club  laid  one  band  regretfully  on 
the  Colonel's  knee  and  snapped  the  lin- 
gers of  the  other  in  vexation  at  his  sheer 
inabilit\'  to  do  the  handsome  thing. 

The  Colonel,  who  understood  his 
friend  thorouglily,  expressed  his  regrets 
brieiiy  and  feelingly,  knowing  that  the 
situation  annoyed  the  Commodore  like  a 
belated  thought  haunting  the  memory 
of  an  after-dinner  speech. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  cast  aside 
their  cigars  and  took  theii'  way  down 
the  train,  the  Colonel  with  a  comfortable 
pride  in  a  new  and  inestimable  posses- 
sion, and  the  Commodore  conscious  of 
ixn  agreeable  curiosity  and  a  personal 
solicitude  concerning  tii'st  impressions. 

An  hour  later  the  train  was  running 
smoothh'  over  the  rails  among  the  scat- 
tered homes  of  the  laborers  and  market- 
gardeners  on  the  outskirts  of  Rochester, 
the  Commodore  seated  opposite  to  the 
bride  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that  he 
had  known  and  aclmired  her  indefinite- 
ly, and  a  keen  regret  that  cii'cumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  were  about 
to  separate  old  friends  and  new. 

Mrs.  Zaintree  was  saying  the  thousand 
and  one  cordial  things  which  a  well-bred 
and  kind-hearted  lady  knows  so  well  how 
to  say :  "  The  Colonel's  friends  were 
her  friends.  The  Commodore  must  cer- 
tainly dine  with  them  on  his  very  ear- 
liest visit  to  New  York,  and  she  should 
take  good  care  to  find  out  his  favorite 
dish  before  he  came.  She  looked  for- 
ward to  the  pleasui'e  of  knowing  his 
wife,  who  was  no  sailor,  and  it  was  so 
sweet  of  him  to  give  up  the  water  for 
her  sake." 

'■  My  dear  Mrs.  Zaintree,"  said  the 
Commodore,  "  to  be  exact,  I  have  given 
it  up  with  a  reservation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  down-town  house  of  SeK  it  Co.  has 
fitted  up  a  couple  of  cabins,  fore  and 
aft,  on  the  iron  freighter  Nautilus,  and 
I  go  aboard  sometimes  for  a  cruise  on 
the  lake,  with  a  friend  or  two.  A  basket 
of  wiue  and  a  few  brace  of  ducks  in  the 
larder,  and  a  quiet  rubber  in  the  cabin. 
You  understand.  Colonel  ?  " 

"  "MMiy,  look  here,"  cried  the  Colonel, 
"  that  eclipses  the  idea  of  the  yacht." 

"  It's  ever  so  much  jollier,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Zaintree.  "Do  you  know,  I  sailed 
'on  a  Dutch  lugger  with  fins,  like  a  great 


fish,  from  Rotterdam  to  Ymuiden  in  the 
North  Sea,  with  a  little  party  of  English 
and  Americans  last  year,  and  it  was  the 
nicest  trip  of  the  whole  summer." 

"But  my  vessel  is  loaded  with  coal." 

"  And  the  Dutch  tin-boat  carried 
fish." 

"  Where  is  the  Nautilus  bound  ? " 
asked  the  colonel. 

"  There  it  is  again,"  said  the  commo- 
dore ;  "  unfortunately  I  haven't  the  re- 
motest idea.  She  may  be  booked  for 
Cleveland,  or  she  may  be  for  Three  Mile 
Harbor,  or  any  other  port  on  the  Lakes. 
The  deck-hands  swear  all  day  and  i^lay 
the  accordion  all  night.  Cook  cuts  the 
beef  in  cubes " 

"  Just  Uke  the  Rotterdam  lugger," 
broke  in  the  lady,  with  enthusiasm,  "and 
sailing  with  sealed  orders  too.  Not  an- 
other word.  Commodore,  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Nautilus.  Anything  that  is 
good  enough  for  Commodore  Ketcham 
and  his  friends  is  good  enough  for  us." 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Put 
us  on  board  the  Nautilus  by  all  means, 
if  our  presence  will  be  no  hindi'ance  to 
the  business  of  the  vessel." 

"  Not  an  atom,"  cried  the  Commodore, 
whose  hand  was  already  on  his  travel- 
ling-bag, with  none  too  much  time  to 
make  his  South-bound  train.  "I'll  tele- 
graph the  office  to  hold  her  imtil  you 
come,  and  you  must  stop  in  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  station,  like  two  oi-phans, 
until  you  are  called  for.  I  shall  write 
the  telegram  in  the  carriage  going  across 
town,  and  Captain  "Webb  and  the  cook 
will  pipe  you  over  the  side  in  royal  style. 
Tut,  tut,  not  a  word,  and  not  an  anxious 
thought  for  yourselves  or  yovu'  luggage, 
and  good-by,  and  good-by,  and  a  pleas- 
ant cruise,"  and  the  Commodore  hurried 
away  with  the  outgoing  crowd. 

It  naturally  occiu'red  to  Mrs.  Zain- 
tree, as  the  Commodore  was  disappear- 
ing, that  it  would  be  as  well  to  conceal 
the  fact  of  theii*  recent  marriage  from 
the  profane  and  musical  deck-hands,  and 
with  that  modest  end  in  A-iew  she  hur- 
ried the  Colonel  off  in  pursuit,  who  was 
just  in  time  to  buttonhole  his  friend  as 
he  was  stepping  into  a  carriage. 

"  You  sly  dog,"  laughed  the  Com- 
modore, squeezing  the  Colonel's  hand, 
"I  was  a  voung  man  mvseK  once.  Ill 
telegraph  the  captain  that  you  expect 
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your  eldest  son  to  come  on  boaM  at 
Detroit." 

The  Colonel  stood  an  inch  higher  in 
his  own  estimation  as  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  Commodore  rattled  off  over 
the  stones.  Mrs.  Zaintree  saw  some- 
tliing  outside  the  window  tliat  claimed 
her  attention  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  commended  the  Commodore's  clev- 
erness, and  intimated  that  if  they  should 
not  pass  Detroit  it  would  be  a  grave 
disappointment  to  the  supposititious 
young  man. 

The  July  sun,  climbing  up  into  a 
cloudless  sky,  promised  a  day  of  unu- 
sual heat,  and  the  long  train  had  be- 
come twice  as  stufty  as  before  since  the 
cruise  on  the  lake  had  been  decided  on. 

"  It  will  be  just  like  the  Dutch  lugger," 
said  the  lady,  "only  a  great  deal  nicer. 
Instead  of  fishy  planks  the  cabin-Hoor 
will  be  spread  with  white  sand,  and  Ave 
can  walk  around  the  coal,  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  great  patches  on  the 
Commodore's  sails,  and  the  captain  will 
let  me  take  a  turn  at  the  wheel,  and  we 
will  imagine  Lake  Erie  is  the  North 
Sea,  and  only  think  of  it,  you  darling- 
Colonel,  we  don't  know  where  we  are 
going." 

The  hot  fragrance  of  the  clover  came 
in  at  the  ojjen  Aviudow.  The  cool  green 
of  the  corn  overspread  the  gently  rolling 
hills,  aAvay  to  the  purj^le  A\oods,  and 
laughed  in  the  face  of  the  shimmering- 
heat.  The  towns  and  the  orchards  slid 
by,  and  the  long  western-bound  freight 
trains  seemed  to  stand  still,  with  a  ridic- 
ulous make-believe  of  flurry  and  steam, 
for  the  flying  express  to  pass. 

The  Colonel  felt  assured  that  the  A\ill 
of  the  Commodore  was  already  working 
wonders  in  their  behalf  in  the  city  by 
the  lake.  And  so  it  turned  out,  for  the 
carriage  that  picked  them  up  at  the  sta- 
tion was  already  half-loaded  with  wicker- 
baskets  and  hampers,  and  the  handsome 
assistant-eng-ineer  on  the  box  knew  all 
about  them,  and  had  anticipated  all  their 
Avants  just  as  if  they  had  been  expected 
for  a  month. 

It  was  nothing  that  they  had  to  mount 
a  rickety  ladder,  and  cross  the  deck  of  a 
schooner,  whose  greasy  cook-shop  was 
redolent  of  onions,  and  whose  seamy 
sides  smelt  of  tar  and  bilge-water.  An- 
other ladder  rose  from  the  offensive  deck 


against  a  wall  of  iron,  and  the  bronze 
smile  of  Caj^taiu  ^Vebb  of  the  Nautilus 
was  beaming  a  welcome  from  the  toj). 

Madam  the  cook,  in  a  clean  white, 
apron,  Avith  her  keys  in  a  basket,  led 
them  up  the  long  deck  to  their  quarters 
in  the  forecastle  ;  and  Wilhelm,  her  hus- 
band and  lirst  assistant,  his  bald  head 
sparkling  in  the  sun  like  the  ship's  bin- 
nacle, brought  up  the  rear,  to  lend  a 
hand  in  stowing  the  luggage,  Avhich  was 
neatly  piled  outside  a  i)retty  white  door, 
the  fonnidable  pyramid  crowned  with 
the  Colonel's  hat-box. 

n. 

"  The  dear  old  Commodore  !  "  thought 
Mrs.  Zaintree,  SAveei)ing  the  polished 
decks  A\ith  the  comprehensive  eye  of 
an  experienced  globe-trotter,  "  it  was 
all  a  fib  about  the  coal."  If  the  exclu- 
sive passengers  of  the  Nautilus  were 
pleased  Avith  the  external  appearance  of 
the  craft,  its  trim  smoke-stacks  crowned 
witli  a  billoAv  of  scintillating  heat  from 
the  sujDpressed  energy  below.  Avhat  Avere 
their  surprise  and  deKght  at  the  revela- 
tion of  comfort  and  luxurv  that  lav  be- 
hind  the  little  white  door  by  the  jiyra- 
mid  of  luggage. 

A  darkened  Aista  of  cabins,  two  in 
number,  panelled  Avith  sycamore  and 
half-sejDarated  with  silken  draperies,  and 
an  opposite  door  oi^ening  on  a  well- 
appointed  bath-room.  A  velvet  carpet 
under  foot ;  a  AAhite-curtained  bed  be- 
yond the  di Aiding  drapery  ;  great  easy- 
chairs  and  couches  backed  with  carved, 
dolphins  and  upholstered  in  leather ; 
glittering  lamps  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ings ;  a  dainty  writing-table  hooked  to 
the  Avail  under  the  Avindow  looking  on 
the  deck  ;  two  other  curtained  AvindoAA's 
overlooking  the  tarry  boAvsprit  of  the 
schooner  alongside,  and  a  little  shelf  of 
new  novels  Avith  uncut  leaves.  A  wind- 
ing staircase  led  up  to  the  cajDtain's 
quarters  above,  and  so  out  onto  the  short 
upper  deck  where  the  watch  alternated 
before  the  glazed  A\heel-house. 

"  It's  not  a  bit  like  the  Dutch  lugger 
Avith  red  fins,"  said  the  bride,  out  of  a 
nest  of  cushions,  "  any  more  than  little 
Holland  is  like  big  America,  thanks  to 
the  charming  taste  of  the  Commodore." 

There  was  a  gentle  throb  in  the  tim- 
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bers  of  the  Nautilus,  the  tarry  rojies  had 
disappeared  froju  the  open  windows,  and 
a  httle  stir  of  fresher  air  fluttered  the 
curtains  ;  a  deluge  of  cool  water  from 
some  mysterious  source  streamed  over 
the  cabins  and  presently  spluttered  and 
dashed  against  the  door  and  window  in- 
board, and  when  the  forward  cabins  had 
received  a  sjitisfactory  cleansing  exter- 
nally, the  man  with  the  hose  turned  his 
attention  to  the  main-deck,  and  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Zaintree,  bound  nowhere  in 
])articular,  so  far  as  they  yet  knew,  were 
well  out  on  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  black  smoke  billowing  and  tumbUng 
from  the  twin  stacks  away  aft  with  some- 
thing mysterious  about  it,  like  the  far- 
reaching  hospitality  of  the  Commodore. 

It  was  quite  a  wonderful  ship,  the 
Nautilus,  foi*  a  carrier  of  freight,  and 
the  coal  was  really  battened  down  under 
the  hatches,  a  full  cargo  of  it.  More 
than  half  of  her  length  was  clean  unen- 
cumbered deck,  stretching  between  the 
cabins  fore  and  aft,  protected  by  low 
bulwarks  and  dominated  by  two  tall 
masts  without  a  thread  of  canvas  ;  and 
this  timber  paddock  lay  in  front  of  the 
Colonel's  door,  so  that  once  ovit  of  sight 
of  land,  whex-e  the  cool  winds  tempered 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  fortunate 
couple  found  it  a  deHghtful  promenade 
whereon  to  saunter  up  and  down,  en- 
cased in  warm  flannels. 

Indeed  it  was  quite  a  respectable  walk 
to  and  from  the  dining-cabin,  where  the 
cook's  green-and-gold  parrot  chose  the 
nick  of  time  in  which  to  sci-eam,  "Make 
way  for  the  captain."  In  the  little  state 
cabin  aft,  alongside  the  main  dining- 
room,  a  round  table  was  laid  with  two 
covers  for  the  Commodore's  guests,  and 
with  a  third,  by  request  of  the  Colonel, 
for  the  use  of  the  captain  whenever  he 
was  at  liberty  to  join  them.  The  Nau- 
tilus's monogram  silver  came  out  of  its 
glass-case,  and  the  private  lockers  yield- 
ed of  their  store  of  dainty  linen  and 
china  to  grace  this  extra  board. 

At  supper,  on  the  very  first  day  out, 
Captain  Webb,  who  had  gone  to  the 
extra  length  of  putting  on  his  coat  for 
the  occasion,  which  staggered  the  par- 
rot, eying  him  through  the  open  door, 
into  utter  silence,  announced  that  the 
steamer  would  pass  up  the  Detroit 
River  the  next   evening,    where   young 


Mr.  Zaintree  would  come  out  in  the  re- 
porter's boat. 

"  Long  since  you  have  seen  your  son, 
ma'am  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 

Mrs.  Zaintree  said  it  was  a  long  time, 
and  the  Colonel  hastened  to  add  that 
Jack  was  not  very  reliable,  and  he 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  the  boat 
come  alongside  without  him. 

"Never  fear,  ma'am," said  the  captain, 
with  an  eflfoi't  at  gallantry,  which  had 
about  it  a  flavor  of  the  Commodore's 
wine,  "  if  your  son  esteems  his  chaining 
mother  as  she  deserves,  and  he  wouldn't 
be  the  Colonel's  bo}'  if  he  didn't,  we  shall 
hook  him  up  with  the  evening  papers. 
Dear  me,  no,"  continued  the  captain, 
"  the  boat  never  stops,  she  just  slows 
down  a  bit  and  we  lower  a  ladder.  Of 
course,  ma'am,  he  will  sleep  in  this  cab- 
in, it  is  all  we  have  to  oft'er  him  ;  but  the 
more  the  merrier.  Colonel,  and  it's  all 
in  the  family.  If  you  should  conclude, 
ma'am,  that  you  w^ould  rather  have  him 
on  one  of  the  sofas  in  your  quarters,  the 
cook  will  fix  him  comfortable.  If  you 
don't  own  the  boat  this  ti'ip  I  don't  know 
w^ho  does,"  and  the  captain  closed  the 
outer  door  behind  him  and  went  whist- 
ling away  to  his  watch. 

The  Colonel  and  his  bride  laughed 
merrily  at  the  huge  success  of  the  Com- 
modore's telegram.  They  looked  down 
at  the  grimy  stokers,  feeding  the  fur- 
naces, and  made  a  descent  into  the  moist, 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  engine-room, 
where  the  great  oily  giant  of  proj)ulsion 
was  doing  its  mysterious,  noiseless  work, 
with  a  ceaseless  gliding  of  steel  bars, 
flecked  with  little  heart-beats  of  thin 
steam  from  the  joints  of  the  monster's 
glitteiing  brass-mounted  harness. 

The  engineer  was  so  polite  to  the 
Commodore's  guests  and  so  proud  of  his 
machinery,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ship-wide  room  was  so  balmy,  w^th  its 
prett}'  -winting-desk  in  the  corner,  and 
the  green  water  rushing  by  the  open 
ports,  and  the  curious  dial  on  the  en- 
gine, that  dropped  an  additional  black 
figure  for  everv  revolution  of  the  shaft 
(and  had  been  dropping  figures  cease- 
lessly from  the  very  start  up  into  the 
hundred  thousands) — these  things  were 
all  so  interesting  and  so  marvellous  that 
the  oleaginous  odor  of  the  place  became 
a  rather  pleasant  perfume,  so  that  when 
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they  went  out  the  chill  of  the  evening 
on  deck  was  shaiiiened  by  compaii- 
son. 

The  steam  was  turned  on  in  the  radi- 
ators in  the  forward  cabins,  and  the 
lamps  alight,  but  the  night  was  so  tine 
outside  that  our  traveUei-s  went  up  to 
join  the  captain's  watch  in  front  of  the 
wheel-house. 


It  was  perhaps  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  second  day  of  the  cruise 
when  the  Nautilus  was  steaming  up  past 
the  forts  and  the  big  straw-colored  Ex- 
hibition building,  relieved  against  the 
canopy  of  smoke  which  overhung  the  city 
of  Detroit,  spreading  back  from  the  flat 
level  of  the  river. 

The  Colonel  was  eager  to  get  the  pa- 
pers, and  Mrs.  Zaintree  was  plying  the 
captain  with  questions  about  every  prom- 
inent object  on  either  shore,  going  from 
side  to  side  of  the  bow,  coming  into  col- 
lision w'ith  the  capstan  on  the  way  to 
Canada,  and  mnning  against  the  binna- 
cle on  the  Michigan  side,  and  manifest- 
ing less  interest  in  her  oftspring,  the 
captain  thought,  than  a  she-bear  would 
show  -for  her  cub.  It  rather  annoyed 
the  captain  to  think  so.  In  many  re- 
spects Mrs.  Zaintree  was  the  most  ac- 
complished woman  Captain  Webb  had 
ever  come  in  contact  wdth.  In  liis  pri- 
vate log  he  had  entered  her  as  "  a  thor- 
oughbred." Her  pex'fect  self-possession 
seemed  to  him  like  an  invisible  armor 
through  which  her  frank,  cordial  man- 
ner and  engaging  womanly  ways  shone 
like  a  soft,  warm  light.  Her  low  modu- 
lated Toice  struck  on  his  ear  like  music. 
In  every  other  respect  the  Colonel's  wife 
was  altogether  lovely,  but  her  conduct 
as  a  mother  completely  staggered  his 
reckoning. 

If  the  lady  divined,  to  some  extent, 
what  was  passing  in  the  captain's  mind, 
she  was  too  honest  to  dissemble  unnec- 
essarily, and  a  few  unavoidable  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  the  non-appearance  of 
the  mythical  Jack,  after  Detroit  should 
be  left  behind,  would  make  it  all  right. 
When  she  restored  him  his  glass,  with  a 
pretty  speech  of  thanks  for  his  kindness, 
and  disappeared  down  the  companion- 
way,  and  that  just  before  he  got  the  first 
view  of  the  reporter's  boat  pushing  out 


from  the  shore,  the  captain  shook  his 
head  and  pondered  on  the  mysterious 
ways  of  womankind. 

At  the  same  moment  that  these  per- 
jjlexing  thoughts  were  vexing  the  cap- 
tain's brain,  Mr.  Jack  Don*,  of  Toledo, 
O.,  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  newsman's 
boat,  had  his  eye  on  the  Nautilus  steam- 
ing up  the  river.  He  was  speculating 
as  to  how  his  four  dogs  and  all  his  hunt- 
ing traps  and  personal  luggage  could  be 
safely  got  over  the  side  of  the  steamer, 
which  was  totally  oblivious  of  his  exist- 
ence and  wouldn't  have  stopped  for  the 
Commodore  himself.  But  Mr.  Jack  Dorr 
had  an  authorization  from  the  Toledo 
office,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  to  board 
the  Nautilus  as  she  passed  Detroit, 
and  his  serenity  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  difficulty  the  ofiicers 
would  encounter  in  making  the  transfer 
of  himself  and  his  effects.  That  was 
their  business  he  flattered  himself,  and 
he  was  onh-  conscious  of  an  amused  curi- 
osity as  to  how  they  would  acquit  them- 
selves in  the  emergency  he  was  about  to 
thinist  upon  them. 

"  The  Nautilus  is  a  slowin'  up  for 
somethin',"  the  boatman  observed,  as  he 
stuffed  a  bundle  of  newspapers  into  a 
tin  pail,  with  a  line  attached  to  the  bail. 
Mr.  Jack  Dorr  obsei'ved  for  himself  that 
a  ladder  was  already  over  the  side,  and 
instead  of  holding  up  the  potent  docu- 
ment as  he  had  fully  intended  to  do,  he 
threw  away  his  cigar,  and  administered 
a  corrective  cuff  aj^iece  to  two  restive 
young  hounds  who  showed  signs  of  dis- 
turbing the  dignity  of  his  establishment 
with  their  uncalled-for  music.  "  That 
must  be  the  skipper,"  he  thought,  as  he 
complacently  took  in  the  authoritative 
figui-e  of  Captain  Webb,  making  the 
boat's  line  fast  to  a  thole-pin. 

"Don't  disturb  yoiirself,  Mr.  Zain- 
tree," shouted  the  authoritative  figure 
at  the  rail,  "until  we  get  the  dogs  on 
board." 

Mr.  Jack  Dorr  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  disturbing  himself.  It  was 
not  his  way.  He  had  been  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  abundant  evidence  that 
he,  or  somebody  else,  was  expected  to 
board  the  vessel  at  this  particular  point, 
and  the  captain,  himself,  addressing 
him  by  the  unheard-of  name  of  Zain- 
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tree,  gave  a  fresh  and  pleasing  interest 
to  the  mystery. 

'•  Look  here,  John,"  said  Mr.  Jack 
Dorr,  from  his  seat  in  the  stern,  nam- 
ing the  newsman  at  random,  "  take  that 
Uver-and-white  setter  under  your  ana, 
and  drop  her  on  board  ;  see  ?  Don't  he 
afraid  of  hei-,  man.  It's  all  right,  skip- 
per, my  dogs  are  up  to  this  sort  o'  thing." 

When  the  boatman  came  do\ra  for 
the  last  dog  he  brought  the  surprising 
information  that  his  passenger's  father 
and  mother  were  on  board. 

"  The  devil  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Jack 
Dorr.     "  I'm  glad  to  know  it." 

"  Old  folks  all  right,  skipper?  "  cried 
Jack,  at  last,  with  a  hearty  grasp  of  the 
captain's  hand  that  won  the  sailor's 
heax't  by  storm.  "They  don't  aj^pear 
to  be  dying  to  see  their  son." 

"  Your  reckoning  is  about  right," 
said  Captain  Webb,  taking  no  care  to 
conceal  the  double  meaning  of  his 
words.   "  There  comes  the  Colonel  now." 

Mr.  Jack  Dorr  took  in  his  new  parent 
at  a  glance — a  glance  of  satisfied  ap- 
pi'oval,  and  hastened  across  the  deck  to 
meet  him. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  governor  !  Never 
saw  you  looking  better !  "  And  there 
was  an  amused  twinkle  of  inquiry  in 
Jack's  eyes  as  he  looked  straight  across 
into  the  Colonel's. 

The  Colonel  was  taken  altogether  by 
surprise,  for  he  had  been  reading  in  the 
cabin,  and  came  out  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  encountering  nothing  more  per- 
sonal than  the  editorial  thrusts  in  the 
Detroit  papers,  and  when  he  saw  Jack 
greeting  the  captain,  he  suspected  that 
the  Commodore  had  put  off  a  practical 
joke  on  him,  and  he  concluded  to  accept 
the  situation  philosoi^hically.  The  Colo- 
nel was  a  sensitive  man,  and  it  was  no 
part  of  his  jjlan  to  be  made  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  crew,  so  he  returned  the 
strange  young  man's  greeting  heartily 
enough,  and  the  two  turned  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  forecastle. 

"You  mustn't  mind  my  calling  vou 
governor,"  said  Jack.  "As  the  boys 
sav,  'Evervthing  goes  when  you're  away 
from  home.'  The  captain  called  me  Zain- 
tree,  or  Braintree,  over  the  rail,  and  sent 
me  word  that  my  father  and  mother 
were  on  boai-d,  and  I  accepted  the  situ- 
-ation,  pop,  just  as  I  found  it ;  see?  " 


"  The  captain  called  you  Zaiutree,  did 
he?"  said  the  Colonel  with  a  smile. 
"What  does  the  Commodore  call  you?" 

"If  you  mean  Commodoi-e  Ketcham," 
said  Jack,  "  I  don't  know  him  from  a 
side  of  sole  leather,  but  here  is  my  card. 
You  are  Colonel  Zaintree,  I  presume, 
and  as  for  myself,  the  surprising  events 
that  have  occurred  since  I  came  along- 
side this  shij)  leave  me  in  something  of 
a  fog  as  to  wlio  I  am." 

The  Colonel  put  on  his  gold  eye- 
glasses and  read  the  very  correct  social 
statement : 

IMr.  Johx  Dorr. 

"Hum,"  mused  the  colonel,  "then 
you  don't  know  the  Commodore,  Mr. 
Dorr?" 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure,"  said  Jack. 
"  And  by  the  way,  governor,  if  our  re- 
lationship is  to  go  on  this  trip,  30U  had 
better  forget  my  name  altogether  and 
call  me  plain  Jack." 

Colonel  Zaintree  pondered  the  situa- 
tion in  silence  for  a  moment,  during 
which  he  ran  a  quick  eye  over  the  irre- 
proachable exterior  of  the  young  man 
who  had  accosted  him  so  breezily.  The 
disagreeable  alternative  of  renouncing 
the  relationship  already  publicly  as- 
sumed, the  Colonel  wisely  decided,  had 
best  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  third  party  interested. 

Captain  Webb  saw  the  gentlemen 
disaj^pear  through  the  little  white  door 
with  regret,  for  the  singular  maternal 
conduct  of  the  otherwise  admirable  Mrs. 
Zaintree  was  still  vexing  his  mind,  and 
he  had  hoped  to  be  a  witness  of  such  a 
cordial  meeting  with  her  son  as  should 
ti'iumphantly  vindicate  her  character  as 
a  mother. 

When,  however,  a  half-hour  afterward, 
he  looked  down  from  the  bridge  and 
saw  the  three  pacing  the  deck  arm  in 
arm,  the  lad}-  addressing  the  greater 
part  of  her  conversation  to  Jack,  he 
thought  it  a  very  pretty  family  tableau, 
and  privately  voted  himself  a  fool  for 
his  susjDicions. 

If  he  had  seen  the  meeting  in  the 
cabin,  without  hearing  the  words  that 
were  spoken,  he  would  have  been  equal- 
ly satisfied  with  Mrs.  Zaintree's  conduct 
as  a  high-bred  mother  and  with  Jack's 
behavior  as   a    dutiful    son.     The    set 
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speech  of  the  Colonel  in  presentinj^  the 
voung  gentleman  died  on  his  lips,  half 
littered,  as  he  saw  his  wife  dioj)  the 
book  she  had  been  reading  and  advance 
with  both  hands  extended,  her  face 
beaming  with  a  smile  of  welcome  and 
uttering  the  one  word,  "  Jack  !  " 

As  for  Mr.  Jack  Dorr,  he  came  as  near 
being  surprised  as  was  consistent  with 
his  serene  nature. 

Having  2)ossessed  himself  of  the  lady's 
hands,  he  paused  and  counted  ten,  dur- 
ing which  pi-udeut  operation  he  digest- 
ed some  of  the  toughest  features  of  the 
situation. 

"It  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure," 
he  said,  "  to  salute  the  late  Miss  Ara- 
bella Greenleaf  as  '  mother,'  "  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect  he 
bent  forward  and  kissed  the  lady  on  the 
cheek. 

"  It's  all  right,  governor,"  cried  Mr. 
Jack  Dorr,  turning  apologetically  to  the 
Colonel,  and  with  an  all-comprehensive 
sweep  of  his  long  arms,  "  I  congratulate 
everybody,"  and  Mr.  Jack  Dorr  there- 
upon threw  himself  upon  the  nearest 
chair  and  laughed  until  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Edith  ojjened  your  cards  this  morn- 
ing before  I  left  the  house.  How's 
Fred?  Oh,  Fred's  all  right.  And 
Louise?  Louise  is  a  corker,  and  don't 
you  forget  it  ?  Oh,  you  giddy  chil- 
dren !  '  cried  Jack  after  another  burst 
of  laughter,  "  you  are  playing  the  skip- 
l^er  with  this  story  of  a  son  coming  on 
board,  and  the  dear  old  boy  don't  tum- 
ble." 

"It  is  clear  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  you,  Jack,"  said  Mrs. 
Zaintree  (born  Greenleaf).  "  You  are 
behaving  as  badly  as  when  you  were 
hoi'rifying  all  England  on  the  Rotter- 
dam boat.'" 

When  the  coincidence  of  Jack's  hap- 
pening was  made  plain  to  the  Colonel, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  eldest  son  ex- 
plained more  fully  to  Jack,  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  the  tripartite  family 
relation,  oftensive  and  defensive,  must 
be  sustained  on  board  the  Nautilus. 

m. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  family  party,  the 
captain  thought,    grouped   outside   the 


cabin-door,  after  tea.  Jack  was  so  de- 
voted to  his  very  youthful  -  looking 
niamma,  and  the  handsome  hunting 
dogs  were  chasing  each  other  about 
the  deck,  and  coming  back  at  the  call 
of  the  Colonel. 

Jack  was  telling  Mrs,  Zaintree  that 
his  real  i)arents,  whom  he  knew  she 
ranked  among  her  most  valued  fnends, 
were  on  their  way  to  Duluth,  where 
they  would  all  meet. 

"  It  will  be  no  sui^prise,  this  wedding 
business,"  said  Jack,  "  for  Edith  tele- 
graphed them  to  where  they  were  stop- 
ping in  Canada  as  soon  as  she  received 
your  cards." 

The  Nautilus  was  at  that  moment 
steaming  across  the  beautiful  St.  Clair, 
the  land  a  faint  blue  streak  on  the  ho- 
rizon. Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  day  the  sky  had  been  rolling  with 
thunder-caiDS,  and  as  the  sun  was  set 
ting  the  gorgeous  cloud-forms  were 
sobering  down  into  a  dome  of  infinite 
delicacy  of  tints,  uniting  in  almost  im- 
perceptible lines,  through  the  pui-ple 
and  golden  haze,  with  the  transparent 
surface  of  the  lake.  How  enchanting 
and  unreal  it  was  !  They  seemed  to  be 
floating  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  globe 
of  color,  the  sunset  below  as  well  as 
above  them.  Lying  low^  on  the  horizon, 
athwart  the  delicate  pui*ple  and  laven- 
der clouds,  a  tattei'ed  rope  of  coal  smoke 
completely  surrounded  them,  now  shred- 
ded into  almost  imperceptible  strands, 
and  again  spread  out  into  eccentric  zig- 
zag masses  throwing  deep  shadows  on 
the  water. 

It  was  all  very  soothing  and  tran- 
quillizing, but  Jack  grew  restive,  never- 
theless, as  the  music  of  dancing  on  an 
excursion  steamer  came  floating  across 
the  water,  and  with  a  genius  for  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  his  own  high  spir- 
its, he  broke  the  spell  of  the  sunset,  and 
led  the  way  up  to  a  more  extended  out- 
look over  the  bow,  where  it  happened 
that  the  captain  was  pacing  his  solitary 
watch. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  Jack  seat  his 
handsome  mamma  where  the  very  best 
view  could  be  had,  and  then  wrap  her 
up  to  the  throat  with  his  own  filial 
hands,  against  the  chiU  of  the  evening 
air. 

"  I   teU  you,    ma'am,"   said    Captain 
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Webb,  "  I  knew  your  son  was  the  right 
sort  the  minute  he  come  over  the  rail. 
I  reckon,  ma'am,  it  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  you  to  have  him  on  board." 

Mrs.  Zaintree  smiled  and  said  that 
Jack  was  always  very  good  to  her. 

"It's  the  way  she  raised  me,  skipper," 
said  Jack.  "  She  never  laid  a  hand  on 
me  in  anger.  Taught  me  love  and  re- 
spect, and  that  sort  o'  thing.  And  the 
governor  here,  too,  has  been  quite  too 
indulgent  for  my  good.  Makes  me  too 
liberal  an  allowance.  Took  me  to  the 
races  before  I  was  out  of  short  clothes 
and  played  the  winner  in  my  name,  and 
put  the  stakes  in  my  little  bank.  Now, 
I'll  leave  it  to  you,  captain,  as  a  fair- 
minded  man,"  and  Jack  spoke  feelingly, 
"  if  the  governor  has  any  call  to  kick, 
as  I  am  grieved  to  say  he  does,  when 
I  happen  to  play  the  wrong  horse "?  " 

"  Never  mind  him,  captain,"  said  the 
Colonel,  with  some  austerity ;  "I  have 
got  him  now  where  horses  won't  trouble 
him  for  a  few  days.  What's  that  double 
row  of  peach-trees  growing  out  of  the 
■lake  just  ahead '?  It  looks  like  a  straight- 
awav  course  for  youngsters.  Jack." 

The  captain  explained  that  the  curi- 
ous embankments  formed  the  St.  Claii* 
canal,  and  pointed  out  the  light-houses 
on  either  end  and  the  buoys  marking 
the  channel  of  approach.  The  peach- 
tress  turned  out  to  be  brook  willows 
bordering  well-worn  pathways  along 
either  side,  and  the  light-houses  looked 
quite  domestic  with  their  vegetable 
gardens  and  out -ho  uses.  The  Colonel 
inspected  the  timbered  sides,  and  the 
steam-dredge  moored  against  the  right- 
hand  bank,  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer, 
and  Mrs.  Zaintree  had  the  captain's 
glass  levelled  on  the  club-houses  and 
hotels  and  cottages  that  stretched  away 
to  the  left,  beyond  the  farther  light- 
house, and  opposite  to  the  swampy  Ca- 
nadian shore. 

When  his  honored  parents  grew 
tired  of  watcliing  the  endless  line  of 
lights  in  cottages,  and  lanterns  hung 
among  green  trees,  marking  pre-empted 
claims  on  Government  sand-banks,  Jack 
remained  to  share  the  cajjtain's  watch 
and  see  the  Nautilus  "  tooled  "  through 
the  river  into  Lake  Huron. 

Mr.  Jack  Dorr  made  himself  doubly 
•agreeable  now  that  he  was  relieved  of 


parental  restraint.  By  means  of  some 
well-chosen  and  highly  flavored  stories, 
which  he  told  with  great  cleverness,  he 
drew  peals  of  laughter  from  the  two 
men  at  the  wheel.  It  afi'orded  a  j^ecul- 
iar  satisfaction  to  Jack  to  stir  up  these 
ghostly  listeners  in  the  shadowy  wheel- 
house,  who  broke  the  silence  at  long  in- 
tervals by  a  sepulchral  echo  of  the  cap- 
tain's ordei's.  He  was  glad  to  know 
that  they  were  awake,  and  he  would  give 
them  something  more  interesting  to  re- 
peat in  the  forecastle  than  the  gossip  of 
a  respectable  family. 

Jack  and  the  captain  got  on  bravely. 
They  talked  local  geography  and  navi- 
gation until  Gratiot  light  hove  in  sight, 
and  then  they  talked  dog  until  the  boat 
was  far  out  in  Lake  Huron.  The  cap- 
tain was  up  on  dogs.  In  fact  he  owned 
the  best  bred  young  Ii-ish  setter  "  in  the 
town  of  Ste.  Marie  or  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan," and  if  things  were  favorable  at 
the  lock  they  would  have  time  to  run 
over  to  his  house  and  look  at  it. 

"  Dog  for  sale  ?  '  asked  Jack.  "  The 
deuce  you  say.  Strikes  me  you  want 
big  money.  Well,  111  tell  you  what  I'll 
do,  skipper.  If  the  governor  is  as  good- 
natured  to-morrow  as  he  .has  been  to- 
day, and  the  pup's  points  j)lease  me,  I'll 
take  it.  Good-night,"  and  IMi-.  Jack 
Dorr  went  away  to  his  cabin  aft. 

All  the  next  day  the  Nautilus  labored 
through  a  choj^l^y  sea,  under  a  leaden 
sky  ;  not  a  glimpse  of  land  and  rarely  a 
ship  in  sight.  The  anchors  had  been 
dropped  overboard  diuing  the  night,  oft' 
the  entrance  to  St.  Mar3''s  Eiver,  whose 
tortuous  channel  was  not  to  be  navi- 
gated in  the  dark,  but  with  the  first 
rosy  streaks  of  dawn  they  were  again 
under  way. 

When  Jack  awoke  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  sun  was  just  rising — a  great 
golden  ball  suspended  over  the  Canada 
woods.  The  sun  having  no  particular 
charm  for  him  just  then,  he  saluted  it 
with  some  rather  uncomplimentarj'  re- 
marks and  turned  his  face  to  the  op- 
posite wall.  At  the  same  moment  a 
peculiar  shock  ran  thi'ough  the  timbers 
of  the  vessel  and  he  tumbled  out  and 
thiiist  his  head  into  the  unwelcome 
sunlight  in  time  to  see  the  water  boiling 
back  from  the  bow  yellow  with  mud. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Mr.  Jack  Dorr, 
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and  he  turned  in  again  and  went  to 
sleep.  His  repose,  however,  was  short 
and  troubled,  tor  the  deck-hands  were 
hammering  on  iron  outside  his  window. 
When  he  di'essed  himself  and  came  on 
deck  he  learned  that  the  rudder-gearing 
had  broken  and  that  the  Nautilus  wa« 
lying  helpless  across  the  channel.  On 
the  port  side  a  small  pine-tree  overhung 
the  rail,  which,  he  found  on  inspection, 
was  attached  to  the  mast  of  an  American 
tug  which  had  borne  down  with  great 
promptness  on  the  stranded  monster, 
scenting  a  job.  On  the  starboard  side 
a  Canadian  revenue  cutter,  flying  the 
Union  Jack,  had  already  made  fast ;  and 
by  the  number  of  craft  in  sight  he 
rightly  judged  that  they  would  soon  be 
the  centre  of  a  considei'able  fleet. 

This  interesting  prospect  rather 
heightened  the  relish  of  Jack's  break- 
fast, which  he  enjoyed  with  unusual  de- 
liberation, and  even  lingered  behind  to 
worry  the  parrot.  As  he  lighted  his 
morning  cigar  and  returned  to  the  deck, 
he  was  peculiarly  in  a  mood  to  take  the 
world  as  it  came.  It  was  well  that  it 
was  so,  for  the  fidl  bloom  of  Mr.  Jack 
Dorr's  serenity  was  presently  disturbed 
by  a  familiar  voice  pronouncing  his 
name,  and  turning  about  he  confronted 
his  real  father,  standing  in  an  open  gang- 
way alongside  a  large-eyed  Jersey  cow. 

The  meeting  was  altogether  a  happy 
one  until  the  elder  Dorr  expressed  his 
intention  to  climb  over  the  boards  put 
up  to  confine  the  cow,  and  come  on 
board  the  Nautilus. 

"  Don't  do  it,"  said  Jack.  "  I've  got 
one  governor  on  board  already  ;  in  fact 
I  am  travelling  with  my  parents,  and 
your  presence  would  compromise  the 
family  arrangements." 

"  Hang  the  family  an-angements," 
cried  Jack's  father,  "I'm  coming  on 
board  to  look  into  the  family  arrange- 
ments. Do  you  want  to  disgrace  your 
mother,  you  young  vagabond  ?  Do  you 
know  she  is  somewhere  on  the  upper 
deck  of  this  steamer  overlooking  your 
deviltry  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Come  now,  pop  ;  my  mother  is  all 
right.  Heaven  bless  her.  I  am  more 
anxious  just  now  about  the  charming 
lady  who  sustains  that  relation  to  me 
on  board  this  boat.  Easy  now,  gov- 
ernor, easy.     You  know  her  already." 


The  elderly  gentleman  was  fast  get- 
ting beyond  the  control  of  his  sou's 
peculiar  methods  of  imcification,  and 
the  mild-eyed  cow  was  staring  at  him 
through  her  halter  with  a  dumb  look  of 
wonderment.  It  was  fortunate  for  Jack, 
at  this  critical  moment,  that  the  Colonel 
and  his  bride  emerged  from  the  break- 
fast cabin.  It  was  fortunate  that  Jack 
saw  them  and  beckoned  them  over. 

He  wisely  resigned  the  task  of  pacify- 
ing his  father  into  the  hands  of  the 
charming  Mrs.  Zaintree  (born  Green- 
leaf),  who  had  already-  played  the  same 
role  in  his  behalf  with  eminent  success. 
"While  the  explanations  and  congratula- 
tions were  going  on  between  his  two 
governors.  Jack  relighted  his  cigar,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  pretty  Cana- 
dian girls,  in  sailor  hats,  looking  over 
the  rail  of  the  passenger  steamer.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  his  mother  under  an 
awning,  but  she  didn't  see  him  ;»and 
cautioning  the  bride  to  keep  out  of 
sight  until  he  had  explained  the  situa- 
tion, he  clambered  through  the  gang- 
way, leaving  his  placated  father  on' 
board  the  Nautilus. 

Jack's  mother  had  it  particularly  im- 
pressed upon  her  that  Arabella  Green- 
leaf  was  not  known  to  be  a  bride  on 
board  the  Nautilus  —  not  by  a  good 
many  years.  Jack  said  —  and  then  the 
ladies  were  allowed  to  greet  each  other, 
at  a  distance,  and  throw  kisses,  and  con- 
sole their  warm  hearts  with  the  prosj)ect 
of  a  completer  auiburdening  in  the  hotel 
at  Duluth.  Jack  was  so  fond  of  his  real 
mother,  and  lingered  so  long  in  her  com- 
pany, that  the  passenger  steamer  came 
near  backing  away  with  him  on  board. 
As  it  was,  he  slid  down  a  flag- staff  and 
jumped  to  the  deck  of  the  Nautilus,  in 
imminent  danger  of  breaking  his  bones. 

The  Canadian  boat  was  well  in  the 
offing  when  Jack  walked  into  his  own 
cabin,  and,  to  his  consternation,  found 
his  father  and  the  Colonel  pledging 
each  other  in  the  Commodore's  cham- 
pagne. 

"  Well,  here  is  a  go,"  cried  Jack. 
"Mother  alone  on  the  other  boat,  dam- 
age repaired,  lines  cast  off,  and  Heaven 
help  me,  with  two  governors  to  manage 
on  one  ship.  Now  don't  get  excited,  sir ; 
it's  too  late  for  that  sort  of  thing.    You 
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are  here  to  stay,  and  she  won't  miss  you 
until  we  get  up  to  the  locks." 

Of  course  there  was  a  Uttle  commo- 
tion ;  the  gentlemen  rushed  on  deck 
only  to  find  tliat  the  two  ships  were  out 
of  haihng  distance.  Mr.  Dorr  the  el- 
der consoled  himself  with  the  belief  that 
his  wife  would  think  he  was  in  the  bar- 
ber's shop,  or  the  wheel-house,  or  the  en- 
gine-room, or  somewhere  else  on  board, 
for  he  had  a  habit  of  roaming  about 
the  steamer.  He  would  get  back  where 
he  belonged  during  the  passage  of  the 
locks  of  the  Saint  Mary's,  and  his  wife 
wouldn't  believe  him  when  he  related 
his  adventure. 

Jack  saw  the  captain  passing,  and 
hailed  him.  "This  gentleman,"  he  said, 
"is  a  friend  of  the  governor's  ;  got  left 
by  the  passenger  steamer.  Governor 
Dorr,  Captain  Webb.  Ex -Governor 
Dorr  of  Florida,  I  believe."  It  had  oc- 
curred to  Jack's  fei'tile  brain  that  he 
could  thus  forestall  the  danger  of  a 
slip  of  the  tongue  on  his  part,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  jumble 
his  two  governors  to  his  heart's  content. 
"  He  is  rather  a  distinguished  stowaway," 
continued  Jack,  "  but  I  reckon  we  can 
take  care  of  him  up  to  the  locks." 

At  this  he  left  the  governors  in  the 
company  of  the  captain,  and  hastened 
away  to  apprise  the  Colonel's  bi-ide  of 
the  new  official  dignity  he  had  conferred 
on  his  father.  It  seemed  to  Jack  that 
his  old  fi'iend  Arabella  Greenleaf  had 
never  been  more  charming  than  he 
found  her  at  that  moment,  in  the  luxu- 
rious cabin  of  the  Nautilus,  flushed  with 
the  excitement  of  the  recent  meeting 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  in  view  of  the 
coming  reunion  at  Duluth. 

"  And  two  long  days  on  Lake  Superior 
before  we  get  there,"  said  she,  sorrow- 
fully. "I  didn't  think  j^esterday  that 
anything  could  hapi^eu  to  make  this  de- 
lightful voyage  too  long.  WTiat  a  pity 
it  is,  when  we  are  all  bound  to  the  same 
port,  we  must  travel  by  difiierent  ships. 
Oh !  Jack,"  and  the  lady's  face  bright- 
ened at  the  thought,  "we  must  get 
your  mother  transferred  to  the  Nautilus 
while  we  are  passing  through  the  locks, 
instead  of  returning  your  father  to  the 
Canadian  steamer.  Come,  come,  Jack  ; 
I'll  appeal  to  Captain  Webb,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor." 

Vol.  XIV.— 24 


"Well  now,  my  very  enthusiastic 
friend,"  said  Jack,  interposing  his  bulk 
between  the  lady  and  the  door,  "you 
want  to  compose  yourself  first,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  the  situation  is  considera- 
bly compHcated  on  this  ship  already. 
The  arrangement  can  undoubtedly  be 
effected.  I  suspect  that  Captain  Webb 
is  leather  fond  of  you — fancy  he  will 
grant  your  request  jolly  quick.  But 
you  must  be  very  cool-beaded  when 
you  tackle  him,  and  not  go  blurting 
out  things  about  my  mother,  and  for- 
getting that  you  are  a  mother  3*om'- 
self." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  the  lady,  "  what 
a  tangled  web  we  weave " 

"That's  what  it  is,  my  dear  mam- 
ma. But  take  a  little  time  to  consider. 
There's  lots  of  time.  Two  good  hours. 
Let's  begin,"  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  deck 
outside  in  considtation. 

Close  off  the  port  rail  a  hei*d  of  Amer- 
ican cows  was  standing  in  the  edge  of 
the  river,  affording  a  soothing  object- 
lesson  in  patience,  as  they  lazily  switched 
the  flies  from  their  sides  and  dozed  ru- 
minant in  the  broad  sunlight.  The  Ca- 
nadian passenger  steamer  was  threading 
the  channel  in  the  wake  of  the  Nautilus, 
its  high  sides  and  deck-cabins  resem- 
bling an  Atlantic  coaster,  and  its  dingy 
color  suggesting  an  unpainted  fai-m- 
house. 

IV. 

As  Jack  had  predicted.  Captain  Webb 
graciously  granted  Mrs.  Zaintree's  re- 
quest, gallantly  intimating  that  he  would 
turn  the  ship  into  a  privateer  to  oblige 
her,  and  the  late  Arabella  Greenleaf 
made  short  work  of  the  objections  of  the 
paternal  Dorr.  By  the  time  thej-  sighted 
the  granite  portal  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
flashing  rapids  of  the  "  Soo  "  tumbling 
over  the  rocks,  under  the  airv  trestle  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  right,  and 
the  white  houses  and  green  park  of  Ste. 
Marie  lying  to  the  left,  everything  was 
settled  on  board  the  Nautilus.  Jack  was 
to  take  an  extra  berth  in  the  captain's 
cabin  and  resign  his  own  to  his  parents 
like  a  dutiful  son.  He  fully  apj^reciated 
the  advantages  of  the  new  arrangement, 
throwing  him,  as  it  would,  into  extra 
confidential  relations  with  the  navigator 
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of  the  Nautilus.  It  would  help  liiui  to 
luuiutiiiu  luH  grip  ou  the  .situation.  He 
foresaw  that  the  management  of  two  sets 
of  parents,  on  the  same  shij),  under  the 
critical  eyes  of  the  crew,  would  require 
the  greatest  coolness  on  his  part  Not 
that  he  felt  any  great  anxiety,  or  per- 
plexity, or  unusual  responsibility.  Al- 
together it  was  the  most  delightful  and 
inspii-iug  emergency  that  Mr.  Jack  Dorr 
had  ever  figured  in.  He  fairly  revelled 
in  it.  Instead  of  perplexing  him  it 
nerved  him  and  cooled  his  brain. 

While  the  steamers  lay  below  the  lock 
he  found  time  to  go  across  the  jjark  with 
Captain  Webb  and  look  at  his  Irish 
setter,  and  buy  it  too,  at  a  rather  exor- 
bitant figure,  not  because  he  wanted  it, 
but  because  that  sti'oke  of  liberality  on 
his  2)art  would  establish  him  the  more 
firmly  in  the  good  graces  of  the  captain. 

On  their  return  with  the  superiluous 
dog  he  found  his  mother  on  board. 
The  two  ladies  were  so  absorbed  in  each 
other  that  while  the  small  fleet  of  steam- 
ers was  rising  on  the  boiling  surface  of 
the  lock  they  had  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  cabin.  Jack  and  his  two  governors, 
on  the  contrary,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  passage  through  the  great  granite 
gatewa}'  of  the  lakes.  Nothing  escaped 
them,  from  the  hydraulic  working  of  the 
lock  to  the  shining  soldiers  ogling  the 
village  girls,  and  the  Chipjiewa  half- 
breeds  hawking  fish  freshly  taken  from 
the  rapids.  They  looked  regretfully 
upon  the  last  barefooted  urchin  of  Ste. 
Marie  watching  his  bobber  in  the  sun- 
light as  the}'  steamed  away  through  the 
open  draw  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
passed  the  light-house  onto  the  bosom 
of  the  greatest  of  the  lakes. 

Fully  determined  as  Jack  was  to  guard 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Zaintree,  he  had  no 
idea  of  neglecting  any  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  complicate  the  situation  still 
further.  His  serenity  always  increased 
as  he  succeeded  in  multiplying  diffi- 
culties, and  he  proposed  to  give  his  gen- 
ius for  comedy  full  play.  He  saw  a 
rather  humorous  possibility  at  hand,  but 
he  was  never  in  a  hurry,  and  after  look- 
ing thoughtfully  down  at  the  green  water 
slipping  by,  he  spent  a  lazy  afternoon 
reading  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  deck. 

In  the  evening  he  joined  the  captain's 
watch.      The    moonlight    silvered    the 


smooth  surface  of  the  lake  ;  here  and 
there  the  lights  of  a  steamer  twinkled 
in  the  hazy  offing ;  a  huge  banner  of 
black  smoke  trailed  back  against  the 
canopy  of  countless  stars,  and  so  still 
was  it  that  the  ticking  of  the  wood-work 
could  be  heard  as  the  great  boat  warped 
along.  The  listening  eai-s  in  the  shad- 
owy wheel-house  were  not  in  the  least 
annoying  to  Jack  ;  he  found  it  perfectly 
convenient  to  ignore  them. 

He  yawned  and  broke  the  silence  : 

"  Rather  agreeable  elderly  people  we 
took  on  board  to-day  ?  "  (Pause  and  more 
silence.)  "  Wouldn't  sjjot  the  old  lady 
for  a  bride  now,  would  you,  skipper  ?  " 

"  Go  'way,"  said  the  captain,  rousing 
to  the  occasion. 

"Fact,"  said  Jack,  "  we  met  her  abroad 
last  year.  Old  maid  then.  Second  mat- 
rimonial trip  for  the  governor.  Yes, 
skipper,  they  are  on  their  wedding- 
journey  now." 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  pause, 
"we'll  have  to  make  it  as  pleasant  for 
'em  as  we  can." 

That  very  night  as  Jack  lay  on  his 
bed,  tossing  restlessly  about  in  his  new 
and  rather  narrow  quarters,  he  heard 
the  music  of  accordions  sweDing  up  from 
the  direction  of  the  after-cabins.  The 
captain  was  sleeping  soundly  after  his 
watch,  and  the  see-saw  droning  of  the 
music  was  so  satisfactoi-y  to  Jack's  mind, 
and  withal  so  soothing  to  his  spirit,  that 
he  fell  asleep  himself  and  dreamed  that 
he  was  leading  a  serenade. 

Anybody  could  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  something  had  occurred  to  put  new 
life  in  the  crew  of  the  Nautilus.  The 
stokers  sang  more  lustily  at  their  work. 
The  deck-hands  were  noisier  than  ever 
in  the  gangway  of  the  forecastle  and  pro- 
longed their  orgies  to  a  later  hour.  Old 
Wilhelm's  bald  head  sparkled  in  the  sun 
like  a  binnacle  that  contained  a  secret. 
The  captain  had  a  provokingly  knowing 
look  in  his  eye,  and  the  ship  itseK  forged 
ahead  as  if  it  were  informed  through  aU 
its  timbers  with  a  new  life  and  energy. 

For  a  plain  sailor-man  Captain  Webb 
was  rather  profuse  in  his  attention  to 
the  elder  lady  on  board.  And  this  ex- 
tra devotion  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  younger  lady. 

To  Mrs.  Zaintree  the  crew  were  plain, 
civil  men,  while  Mrs.  Dorr  confessed  to 
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her  friend  that  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able sonit'tliin^'  in  their  manner  that 
made  her  uncomfortable.  She  might 
be  too  sensitive,  but  she  couldn't  over- 
come the  feeling.  As  to  that  German 
woman,  the  cook,  her  mannei's  were 
dreadfiil.  When  Jack  had  come  into 
the  cabin  that  morning  and  kissed  her, 
his  own  mother  (which  was  very  nice  of 
him,  it  was  so  very  unusual),  that  creat- 
ure had  sniffed  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  with  the  air  of  a  woman  insulted. 
To  this  Mrs.  Zaintree  replied  by  re- 
minding her  friend  that,  so  far  as  Jack 
was  concerned,  they  had  exchanged 
places  for  the  trip.  In  the  light  of  this 
forgotten  arrangement  jMi-s.  Dorr  could 
overlook  the  conduct  of  the  cook,  but  it 
was  a  horrid  boat  and  she  should  be 
glad  to  get  ashore ;  and  Mrs.  Zaintree, 
too,  began  to  feel  that  the  situation  was 
anything  but  a  pleasant  one. 

The  captain  was  conscious  that  both 
ladies  treated  him  with  a  degree  of  re- 
straint, and  held  themselves  aloof  in  a 
rather  puzzling  waj'.  If  there  was  an}'- 
thing  wrong  with  the  ladies,  the  three 
gentlemen  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
make  up  for  it.  Three  more  affable  and 
downright  jolly  gentlemen,  the  captain 
was  forced  to  admit,  had  never  gone  up 
on  his  boat.  As  to  women,  in  the  ab- 
stract, he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  them  on 
board. 

When  he  confided  to  Jack  that  there 
was  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  that 
his  navigation  among  the  women  was  a 
failure,  that  young  gentleman  entered 
feelingly  into  the  subject  of  his  per- 
plexity, and  suggested  that  the  bride 
might  be  offended  because  he  had  not 
sufficiently  acknowledged  her  state  on 
board.  Some  little  compHmentary  dem- 
onstration, he  thought,  might  make  it 
all  right.  As  that  night's  dinner  would 
be  the  last  on  boai'd.  Jack  proposed  to 
make  it  an  extra  festive  occasion,  and 
volunteered  to  stand  by  his  friend  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Old  Wilhelm 
was  called  up  and  given  the  necessary 
directions.  Jack  spread  the  news  of 
the  dinner  among  the  guests,  and  when 
the  ladies  encountered  the  captain  on 
deck  thev  thanked  him  so  crraciouslv 
that  he  felt  that  whatever  misunder- 
'standing  there  might    have  been,  was 


healed  already.  Jack  was  a  wonderful 
manager,  and  the  good  feeling  on  board 
mounted  to  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  day 
of  days  on  the  great  lake.  Still  water 
under  a  cloudless  sky.  A  mirage  here 
and  a  mirage  there,  and  the  ship's  glass 
l^assing  from  hand  to  hand.  Steamers 
in  the  distance  assumed  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  bore  down  on  them 
in  the  form  of  curious  covered  barges, 
and  loomed  up  with  as  many  as  four 
decks,  and  shifted  themselves  into  Span- 
ish galleons,  and  then  gradually  put  off 
all  disguise  and  steamed  by,  the  very 
counterparts  of  the  Nautilus. 

If  Mrs.  Zaintree  composed  herself  to 
read  in  the  shade  of  the  bridge,  the 
shov>-  began  again  in  the  great  azure 
amphitheatre.  Some  far-away  tow  of 
schooners  climbed  up  into  a  tower  of 
canvas  or  turned  slow  somersaults'  in 
the  hazv  distance  and  then  melted  away 
in  the  act  of  turning.  Jack  said  that 
it  was  a  very  creditable  Httle  circus  to 
usher  in  the  captain's  dinner,  which  dif- 
fered in  this  respect  from  dinners  on 
shore,  where  the  mirage  commonly  un- 
folded itself  afterward. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  the  green-and- 
gold  parrot  cried  :  "  Make  way  for  the 
captain,"  before  that  promoter  of  the 
feast  got  himself  into  a  sufficiently  ge- 
nial and  con^•ivial  state  of  mind  to  lead 
off  in  the  speaking.  The  captain  was 
so  long,  in  fact,  in  coming  to  the  point 
that  Jack  took  the  floor  in  his  behalf, 
and  made  one  of  his  characteristic  after- 
dinner  speeches,  in  which  he  said,  among 
other  things,  that  his  friend.  Captain 
Webb,  of  the  Nautilus,  was  well  aware 
of  the  interesting  relations  sustained 
by  certain  parties  on  board  his  ship  ; 
that  there  were  some  things  which  could 
not  be  concealed  from  so  shrewd  an  ob- 
server as  the  captain  ;  that  his  friend 
the  captain  had  sought  in  every  way  to 
serve  the  Commodore's  guests,  and  that, 
in  tendering  this  little  testimonial  din- 
ner to  the  lady  who  was  the  distin- 
guished guest  of  the  occasion,  he  trust- 
ed that  the  others  would  join  him  in 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  ;  and, 
finally,  he  begged  to  say  in  behalf  of  his 
parents  on  board,  that  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the  captain  and  the  marked 
attention  of  the  crew  could  never  be 
forgotten  by  him  or  by  them. 
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As  Jack  sat  down  witliout  haviuf'' 
drawn  out  any  of  the  applause  which 
his  ingenious  speech  merited,  the  cap- 
tain arose  promptly  and  jjroposed  the 
health  of  the  bride  in  a  few  well-chosen 
remarks,  during  which  he  looked  hard 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorr, 
who  smiled  in  return  and  thought  it  a 
very  clever  nautical  way  of  taking  them 
into  his  confidence  at  the  expense  of 
the  Colonel,  and  not  so  trying  to  the 
bride  as  if  he  had  stared  directly  at  her. 

Of  coiu-se  the  Colonel  felt  called  upon 
to  respond,  which  he  did,  after  a  brief 
hesitation,  by  proposing  the  health  of 
Captain  Webb  of  the  Nautilus,  which 
sentiment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorr  applauded 
so  heartily  that  the  captain  was  fain 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  response  by 
proxy,  although  he  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised that  an  ex-Governor  should  not 
be  a  fluent  after-dinner  speaker. 

The  captain  was  mightily  pleased  with 
the  success  of  his  little  banquet,  and  his 
guests  were  so  surprisingly  jolly  over  it 
that  he  felt  himself  quite  a  social  lion. 
They  were  so  very  merry  that  they 
would  never  desert  him  until  they  got 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  far-away  lights 
of   Duluth.      Jack  and  his  two  gover- 


nor, with  their  cigars,  and  the  ladies  in 
warm  wraps,  kept  the  deck  far  into  the 
night,  and  made  it  very  lively  for  the 
men  at  the  wheel.  The  long  lines  of 
electric  lights  on  the  granite  hill-side 
flashed  row  above  row,  and  shot  long 
lances  into  the  lake,  and  the  great 
shadowy  elevators  were  piled  up  against 
the  western  sky  before  ever  the  captain 
was  left  alone  to  ponder  on  the  won- 
derful cleverness  of  Jack's  management, 
and  i-ub  his  hands  in  gleeful  memory  of 
his  owTi  shrewdness  and  penetration. 

"  A  bridal  party  go  up  on  my  boat 
and  I  not  know  it  at  sight ! "  thought 
the  captain.  "  Not  much — not  if  they 
were  turned  of  ninety." 

"You  are  a  sly  one,  Governor  Dorr," 
he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  was  part- 
ing with  his  guests  on  the  wharf  next 
morning.  "IVIighty  sly.  Governor,  but 
you  must  get  the  rice  out  of  your  hair 
before  you  come  on  board  the  Nautilus." 

And  to  Mrs.  Zaintree,  he  said : 

"  You  are  a  pattern  mother  of  a  pat- 
tern son,  ma'am,  and  if  I  did  think  you 
a  bit  unfeeling  when  Jack  was  coming 
on  board  it's  because  I'm  not  a  soci- 
ety man,  ma'am,  and  didn't  know  the 
thoroughbred  trick." 
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At  least  one  New  York  newspaper  kept 
close  track  of  the  sale  of  the  Sjjitzer  col- 
lection in  Paris,  antl  gave  daily  reports  of 
the  more  important  articles  bought,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  them.  It  might  seem  as 
if  such  reports  were  of  interest  only  to 
collectors,  and  very  rich  collectors  at  that, 
for  the  total  sum  realized  at  the  sale  ran  up 
into  the  millions,  and  the  average  price  of 
single  pieces  approached  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Nevertheless,  it  was  an  edifying  sale 
for  a  philosopher  of  moderate  income  to 
follow,  because  of  the  important  testimony 
it  bore  to  the  vast  number  of  expensive 
things  that  people  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  them  could  get  along  just  as  comfort- 
ably without.  The  assurance  that  millions 
of  dollars  can  easily  be  spent  for  things, 
no  one  of  which  is  indispensable,  or  even 
highly  important,  to  human  happiness,  i^ 
always  fit  to  make  the  citizen  whose  cu- 
cumstances  are  merely  moderate  less  restless 
in  the  circumscribed  limits  of  his  earthly 
lot.  To  have  all  the  Spitzer  treasures  sold, 
and  not  to  have  bought  even  one  of  them, 
and  still  to  find  life  thoroughly  remunera- 
tive and  satisfactory  is  a  gainful  experience, 
and  one  worth  some  newspaper  reading  to 
acquire. 

An  experience  of  the  same  sort  is  possible 
at  the  Chicago  Fair.  There  one  sees  thou- 
sands of  beautiful  and  costly  objects  fit  to 
delight  the  eye  and  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion. To  see  all  and  to  buy  nothing,  and 
still  to  come  home  justified  and  content, 
richer  for  what  one's  mind  can  cany  away 
and  very  little  poorer  in  one's  pocket,  is  a 
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possibility  which  is  within  every  Fair-goer's 
reach,  and  which  the  gi-eat  majority  will 
realize.  And  it  is  worth  realizing,  if  only 
for  its  use  in  helping  them  to  recognize  the 
agreeable  truth  that  the  material  things 
that  are  essential  to  satisfactory  existence 
are  comparatively  few  and  comparatively 
cheap.  The  cajDacity  to  recognize  that,  viv- 
idly and  practically,  is  an  acquirement  fairly 
comparable  in  value  with  accumulations  in 
the  bank. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  feasible  acquirement.  It 
can  be  taught.  There  is  no  certain  possi- 
bility of  making  a  phenomenal  money-getter 
out  of  even  an  exceptionally  intelligent  boy, 
but  it  is  fairly  within  the  province  of  educa- 
tion so  to  train  a  lad  that  he  can  get  more 
pleasure  and  far  more  profit  out  of  a  little 
money  than  another  of  inferior  training  can 
out  of  much.  To  be  "  passing  rich  on  fifty 
poiTnds  a  year  "  is  an  accomplishment  not 
readily  attainable  in  the  present  state  of 
money  values  ;  but  to  be  richer  on  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  than  another  man 
is  on  fifty  thousand  may  not  be  as  easy  as 
lying,  but  it  is  easy  enough.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  are  food,  shelter,  and  raiment ; 
the  more  important  luxuries  are  cleanli- 
ness, books,  society,  good  clothes,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leisure.  In  order  to 
live  his  best,  man  wants  time  to  think 
and  plenty  to  think  about.  A  moderate 
amount  of  travel  is  a  luxury  that  enlivens 
the  intellectual  processes  and  is  favorable 
to  health.  All  the  necessaries  are  easily 
procurable  in  these  days,  and  none  of  the 
reasonable    luxuries    is  very    dear.      The 
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things  that  cost  much  money  are  chiefly 
those  that  delight  the  eye,  and  gratify  not 
so  much  by  use  us  by  mere  possession.  To 
that  class  of  8ui)eriiuous  luxuries  belong 
all  the  objects  in  the  Spitzer  collection  and 
most  of  the  more  fascinating  things  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  at  the  Fair.  One 
does  not  have  to  own  rich  things  to  enjoy 
them.  The  very  best  of  them  are  in  pub- 
lic collections  (where  the  best  of  the  Spitzer 
pieces  are  going),  and  abundance  of  others, 
in  private  hands,  are  not  hard  to  get  a  sight 
of.  It  is  more  or  less  the  same  with  that 
other  gi-ade  of  superfluities  to  which  belong 
horses  and  yachts,  truffles,  pat6  de  foi 
gras,  terrapin,  canvas-back  ducks,  cham- 
l)agne,  English  grooms,  valets,  and  every- 
thing that  contributes  to  make  idleness 
l)alatable.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  fun 
to  be  had  with  these  objects,  which  do 
possess  a  certain  sort  of  intrinsic  value; 
but  it  is  true  of  some  of  them,  as  it  is  of 
vases  and  pictures,  that  you  can  get  the 
usufruct  of  them  without  owning  them, 
since  if  a  man  drives  two  grooms  and  four 
horses  it  costs  you  nothing  to  see  him  go 
by.  For  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  just  as  much  enjoyment  of  a  different 
sort  to  be  had  without  these  things,  and 
Avhether  the  cheaper  or  the  more  expensive 
pleasures  are  really  preferable  is  simply  a 
matter  of  education  and  taste.  Considera- 
tion of  the  ease  with  which  the  five-thou- 
sand-a-year  man  can  go  without  every  one 
of  the  luxuries  for  which  his  neighbor,  who 
has  fifty  thousand  a  yeai*,  spends  four-fifths 
of  his  income,  is  fit  to  give  the  reflecting 
observer  some  useful  ideas.  The  life  of  a 
family  on  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  is 
immensely  superior  to  existence  on  one 
hundred.  Life  on  five  hundred  is  a  vast 
imiDTovement  on  life  on  two  hundred.  Life 
on  a  thousarid  a  year  is  much  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  than  life  on  five  hundred. 
Life  on  five  thousand  is  still  simple  enough, 
and  offers  more  opportunities  and  better 
ones  than  life  on  one  thousand,  and  brings 
more  leisure  and  seems  more  desirable  on 
many  grounds.  But  then  the  consumption 
of  superfluous  luxuries  has  already  begun, 
and  possibly  the  point  has  already  been 
passed  that  was  coveted  by  the  ancient 
who  desired  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  It 
would  be  a  duller  world  if  no  one  could 
spend  more  than  five  thousand  a  year,  and 


far  be  such  a  condition  from  obtaining. 
Still,  having  even  no  more  than  that,  there 
is  no  general  certainty  that  increased  ex- 
penditures will  buy  the  money's  worth  ; 
that  they  will  make  life  more  wholesome 
or  more  satisfying  to  the  expeuders  ;  that 
they  will  promote  health  or  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  character,  or  cause  love  and  jjeace 
any  more  to  abound.  Enough  may  not  be 
as  good  as  a  feast.  Indeed,  it  isn't.  But, 
even  if  it  consists  merely  of  oatmeal  and 
boiled  eggs,  it  may  easily  be  immensely 
better  than  a  steady  diet  of  feasting.  Some- 
where between  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  unlimited  means,  money  ceases  to  be  a 
means  of  buying  what  is  good  for  you  and 
becomes  an  opportunity,  which  gi'ows  more 
and  more  difficult  to  improve  as  its  size  in- 
creases, until,  if  worse  comes  to  worst,  it 
may  assume  the  proportions  of  an  impos- 
sible task. 


Since  my  brother  Mundanus  has  become 
rich  and  famous  as  the  author  and  autocrat 
of  the  Boot-Jack  Trust,  I  have  been  very 
strongly  tempted  to  stop  working  for  my- 
self and  arrange  with  him  for  my  support. 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  conclude  that  the 
habit  of  drudgery  is  too  firmly  fixed  on  me 
to  be  thrown  off"  with  impunity,  so  that  per- 
hajjs  I  shall  elect  to  go  on  working ;  but  if 
I  do,  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  self- 
indulgence,  maintained  for  mere  personal 
ease,  against  my  conviction  of  what  is  just 
and  right.  For  my  argument  is,  and  it  is 
conceived  on  general  and  impersonal 
grounds,  and  founded  without  prejudice  on 
dispassionate  observation,  that  a  comfort- 
able maintenance  without  work  is  a  very 
moderate  set-off  to  any  ordinary  man  for 
the  inconvenience  and  detriment  of  having 
an  immoderately  successful  brother.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  incorrigible  tendency  of 
society  to  measure  brothers  by  the  same 
standard.  When  they  are  little,  society 
puts  them  back  to  back  and  observes  which 
is  the  taller.  When  they  are  grown,  it 
piles  their  achievements  or  renown  or  in- 
comes up  side  by  side,  and  remarks  which 
pile  is  bigger.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  or  Mr. 
Astor's  income  may  run  up  into  the  mill- 
ions, without  making  any  one  think  the 
worse  of  my  capacity ;  but  ever  since  it 
became  known  that  Mundanus  was  getting 
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fifty  thousand  a  year  (largely  payable  in 
Bool-Jack  stock,  as  I  happen  to  know,  but 
the  public  doesn't)  it  has  been  imputed  to 
me  as  a  fault,  and  somewhat  of  a  disgrace, 
that  my  in-takings  were  not  so  large.  It  is 
so  well  understood  as  to  be  beyond  argu- 
ment or  dispute,  that  in  children  of  the 
same  parents  quite  as  much  disjjarity  of 
characteristics  and  abilities  obtains  as  in 
persons  who  are  not  allied  by  blood.  So 
also  some  brothers  have  a  better  education, 
or  better  opportunities,  or  better  luck  than 
others.  Nevertheless,  however  conscien- 
tiouslv  a  man  mav  have  used  the  talents 
given  him,  and  whatever  honorable  progress 
he  may  have  made  in  life,  if  it  be  his  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  meteoric  brother,  who 
has  sailed  conspicuous  where  he  has  had 
to  plod,  and  arrived  glorious  while  he  has 
sweated  in  patient  aspiration,  the  slower- 
gaited  man  is  bound  to  suft'er  as  I  do  by 
disparaging  comparison  with  his  ocupod 
fellow  of  the  same  brood. 

Lord  Nelson  had  a  brother,  a  clergyman, 
who  might  have  passed  down  into  a  re- 
spectable obscurity  but  for  a  misfortune  of 
birth  which  has  lugged  him  into  history  as 
a  person  who,  in  spite  of  his  breed,  had  uo 
talent  for  fighting,  and  not  even  a  reason- 
able regard  for  Lady  Hamilton.  William 
Nelson,  however,  at  least  inherited  his  broth- 
er Horatio's  title  and  estates,  and  found  in 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  compensation 
for  the  disparaging  comparison  from  which 
he  sufibred.  George  Washington  had  a 
brother  ;  but  with  the  far-seeing  consider- 
ation characteristic  of  a  patriot-statesman, 
he  buried  him  long  before  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  Lord  Tennyson  had  a  brother,  who 
is  best  known  to  our  time  as  that  brother 
of  the  Laureate  whose  verse  was  not  so 
good  as  Alfred's. 

Analogous  examples  abound,  some  of 
them  are  so  familiar  that  it  would  be  in- 
delicate to  name  them  in  print.  What 
worthy  and  delightful  men  of  oui-  own 
day  and  nation  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  spreading  renown  of  their  brother 
great  poet!  What  gifted  and  zealous  the 
preachers  are  best  identified  to-day  as 
brothers  of  some  supreme  genius  of  the 
pulpit !  There  are  some  families,  to  be 
sure,  as  the  Washburnes,  the  Adamses,  the 
Shermans,  the  Fields,  or  the  Potters,  in 
which  an  inheritance  of  talent   and  ener- 


gy has  been  so  evenly  distributed  that  the 
whole  race  seemed  to  climb  abreast  out 
of  the  ruck  of  common  humanity.  Such 
brothers  as  these  are  in  a  fortunate  case, 
and  the  credit  of  each  one  helps  up  the 
others.  But  far  more  commonly  it  happens 
that  when  high  success  visits  a  family  at  all 
it  comes  in  a  lump  upon  a  single  member. 
How  reasonable  it  would  be  in  such  cases 
if  the  less  fortunate  members  should  lament 
the  success  of  the  lucky  one,  and  lay  his 
renown  up  against  him  !  To  the  credit  of 
human  nature  be  it  noted  that  it  seems 
usually  not  to  hapjien  that  way.  The  re- 
markable law  which  decrees  that  he  who 
has  shall  have  more,  usually  proves  its  pow- 
er, and  the  successful  brother,  besides  the 
material  advantages  that  his  achievements 
bring  him,  commonly  enjoys  an  exagger- 
ated share  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
his  own  kin.  My  brother  Mundanus,  by 
his  notorious  success,  has  impaired  my  in- 
dividuality. However  hard  I  try,  I  can 
never  hope  hereafter  to  be  known  of  men 
except  as  a  brother  of  Mundanus  of  the 
Boot-Jack  Trust.  Yet  I  feel  no  resentment 
toward  him.  I  rejoice  in  him,  I  am  just  as 
fond  of  him  as  ever,  and  proud  of  him  be- 
sides. I  make  no  effort  to  get  out  of  his 
shadow.  Our  families  still  commune  to- 
gether, and  it  was  only  this  morning  that 
my  eldest  son  suggested  that  my  project  of 
sending  him  to  college  was  unwise,  and 
that  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  him  ta 
shelve  his  books  and  go  down  and  strike 
his  Uncle  Mundanus  for  a  job.  I  should 
prefer  that  Cato  should  go  on  with  his 
studies,  and  shall  so  counsel  him  ;  but  so 
far  as  his  disposition  to  get  something  out 
of  Mundanus  is  concerned,  I  am  con%-inced 
that  that  is  a  sound  instinct  and  based  on 
equity. 


The  lectures  on  Plato  which  Mr.  Walter 
Pater,  overcoming  once  again  his  native 
shyness  toward  print,  has  lately  submitted 
to  the  public  in  a  book,  might  have  af- 
forded the  late  M.  Taine,  had  he  lived 
to  read  them,  that  most  exquisite  of  the  de- 
lights of  literature,  a  color  or  support  to 
the  reader's  own  theories. 

Taine,  as  we  know,  came  in  early  life 
under  the  Hegelian  spell ;  and  to  realize 
what  this  means  there  is  need  only  to  re- 
member that  Hegel  once  said  that  onlv  one 
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man  besides  himself  (I  am  not  sure  that  he 
added  even  himself)  understood  him.  For 
what  witchery  so  potent  as  that  of  the  phi- 
losojjhy  which  nobody  understands  !  This 
Hegelian  infatuation  combining  with  a 
touch  of  the  French  pretension,  which  even 
Taine  could  not  escape,  that  lleason  finds 
herself  perfectly  at  home  only  in  Parisian 
attics  and  salons,  made  it  easy  for  Taine  to 
discover  in  the  English  a  social  inaptitude 
for  jihilosophy.  "Practical  capacity  and 
speculative  incapacity  "  is  his  phrase  re- 
garding them,  repeated  under  one  and 
another  form  again  and  again.  The  Eng- 
lish are  "too  positive;"  in  them  "meta- 
physical liberty  has  perished  under  utilita- 
rian preoccupation,  and  pantheistic  revery 
under  moral  prejudices."  Philosophy,  and 
especially  metaphysics,  is  as  little  indige- 
nous with  them  as  music  and  jiainting. 
They  import  it  indeed ;  but  in  importing 
it  ' '  they  leave  the  best  part  on  the  road. 
Carlyle  was  obliged  to  transfox'm  it  into  a 
mystical  poetry,  humorous  and  prophetic 
fancies  ;  Hamilton  touched  ujdou  it  only  to 
declare  it  chimerical ;  Stuart  Mill,  Buckle, 
only  seized  the  most  palpable  part  —  a 
heavy  residuum,  positivism." 

Of  all  English  critics  none  has  yielded 
himself  more  unreservedly  to  French  influ- 
ences than  Mr.  Pater.  His  manner  is 
French  decidedly,  and  his  attitude  not  a 
little  so.  He  then,  if  any,  could  be  trusted 
to  push  through  national  limitations  and 
pursue  Reason  in  her  utmost  purity.  But  in- 
stead we  find  him  apologizing— yes,  apolo- 
gizing !  — for  general  ideas.  ' '  Abstruse,  or 
intangible,  or  dry  and  seedy  and  wooden,  as 
we  may  sometimes  think  them,"  they  are,  he 
in  effect  assures  us,  not  so  bad.  Then,  as  if 
this  condescension  were  not  offence  enough, 
he  dares  to  speak  with  open  disrespect  of 
"  Pui-e  Beingj"  pronouncing  it  definable 
only  as  "  Pure  Nothing."  Moreover,  with- 
out explicitly  adopting  it  for  his  own,  he 
notes  with  such  a  clear  undertone  of  sym- 
pathy as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  his 
own,  the  objection  to  Plato,  "  that  by  sheer 
effectiveness  of  abstract  language  he  gave 
an  illusive  air  of  reality  or  substance  to  the 


mere  nonentities  of  metaphysic  hypothesis 
— of  a  mind  trying  to  feed  itself  on  its  own 
emptiness."  For  him,  too,  the  doctrine 
that  thought  and  being  are  one  is  "  impos- 
sibly abstract ;  "  and  he  casts  contempt  on 
the  search — the  search  ijursued  "  quixoti- 
cally through  what  wastes  of  words  !  " — for 
the  "  ti-ue  Substance,  the  One,  the  Abso- 
lute." It  is  "  to  the  majority  of  acute 
minds,"  he  believes,  but  the  pursuit  of 
zero,  of  "a  mere  algebraic  symbol  for 
nothingness."  "An  infectious  mania,  it 
might  seem,"  he  adds,  "  that  strange  pas- 
sion for  nonentity,  to  which  the  Greek 
was  so  oddly  liable,  to  which  the  human 
mind  generally  might  be  thought  to  have 
been  constitutionally  predisposed." 

If  one  is  one's  self  in  the  full  and  free  en- 
joyment of  Mr.  Pater's  own  racial  deficien- 
cies, one  need  see  in  all  this  no  irrefragable 
proof  of  speculative  incapacity.  The  refusal 
to  identify  thought  with  being,  or  to  attach 
great  value  to  Pure  Substance,  does  not, 
one  may  then  believe,  necessarily  disclose 
an  irreparable  want  of  metajDhysical  power. 
But  the  Hegelian  atmosphere  might  be  de- 
scribed as  atmosphere  in  itself.  Looked 
at  through  that,  Mr.  Pater's  positivism  must 
inevitably  testify  to  an  unspeculative  nat- 
ure. Yet  even  Taine  would  have  had  to 
concede  to  Mr.  Pater  a  fine,  rare  skill  in 
doing  his  work.  Whatever  the  shortcom- 
ings of  his  metaphysic,  Mr.  Pater  abounds 
in  that  •'wavering  sympathy,"  that  "dis- 
interested art,"  in  which  also  Taine  used  to 
find  the  English  lacking  ;  and  by  virtue  of 
these  qualities  in  him  these  very  lectures 
are  become  a  specimen  of  that  high  litera- 
ture incidentally  described  in  them,  a  liter- 
ature which  "  solicits  a  certain  effort  from 
the  reader,"  but  which  jDromises  "  a  great 
expressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  writer,"  if 
the  reader  "  for  his  part  will  bring  with 
him  a  great  attentiveness."  And  we  may 
add  of  the  lectures,  as  Mr.  Pater  adds  of  the 
kind  in  general,  "  how  satisfying,  how  reas- 
suring, how  flattering  to  himself  after  aU, 
such  work  really  is — the  work  which  deals 
with  one  as  a  scholar,  formed,  mature, 
manly." 
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(Born  August  9,  1593.) 

By  Alexaihfer  Cargill. 

"Sir,  when  I  go  a-fislii:ig,  an'  the  Fates  decree  that  I  get  no  fish,  then  am  I  still  a  gainer 
for,  Gods  body  ■■     I  get  flesh  !  " 


HERE  is  a  peculiar 
irony  in  the  fact  that  a 
man,  who  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  recording, 
with  satisfj-iug-  amjili- 
tude  of  detail,  the  lives 
of  no  fewer  than  five 
of  his  contemporaries, 
should  have  left  so  little  record  of 
his  own  career  that  nearly  fifty  years 
of  it  might  be  adequately  epitomized 
in  half  as  many  lines.  Yet  such  is 
the  case  with  Izaak  Walton,  who  was 
born  into  the  world  just  three  hundred 
years  ago,  whose  fame  is  as  fresh  as 
ever,  yet  of  the  greater  part  of  whose 
life  we  know  almost  nothing.  To  most 
students  of  literary  biography,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  followers  of  that  prince 
of  angiei's  and  good  felloAvs,  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  man  and  his  deeds  only 
begins  with  the  period  of  his  retirement 
from  active  life.  Indeed,  it  is  no  dis- 
courtesy to  his  memory  to  go  further 
than  this  and  saj-  (for  Walton  loved  the 
truth  more  than  sunshine)  that,  in  its 
permanent  value  to  posterity,  the  hfe  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Complete  Angler  " 
began  onlv  with  his  sixtieth  vear  and 
when  that  famous  work  was  first  sent 
forth  to  the  world. 

The  tantalizing  paucity  of  facts  as  to 
a  character  that  must  have  been  most 
interesting  is  almost  as  notable  as  in 
the  case  of  the  greatest  life  of  all,  with 

Copyrisht,  1S93.  by  Charles  Scr 


its  quiet  beginning  at  Stratford  -  on  - 
Avon,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Staf- 
ford, where  Walton  was  born.  Strat- 
ford and  Stafford  !  great  indeed  is  the 
gloiy  that  belongs  to  these  two  fair  mid- 
land to\\-ns.  If  one  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  king  of  English  poets  and  dram- 
atists, in  the  other  the  patron-saint  of 
all  trae  anglers  first  beheld  the  light  of 
da}'  stream  do\\ai  from  the  many-tinted, 
ever-changing  English  sky,  under  whose 
canopy  he,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  de- 
lighted so  much  to  wander  at  his  own 
sweet  AviU,  in  all  seasons,  with  his  hon- 
est heart  as  full  of  love  to  God  and  man 
as  was  the  old-fashioned  pannier  on  his 
back  brimful  of  trouts  from  the  Lea  or 
Dove  ! 

As  -vrith  Shakespeare,  so  with  Walton ; 
tradition   has  ventured  to   fill  up   the 

an   unregarding    destiny 
Her  finger  has  pointed 

and  street — even  to  the 
Stafford    towTi    Avliere 


sjDaces  which 
had  left  void, 
to  the  house 
verv    room — in 


Walton  was  born,  and  we  can  only 
believe  or  discredit  according  to  our 
measure  of  faith.  Happily,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  respecting  that  event 
itself,  which  took  place  somewhere  Avitli- 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Marv's  on  August 
9,  1593. 
that  name  bears 


The  register  of  the  church  of 


"  September  1593  :  Baptiz  fuit  Isaac 
Filius  Jervis  Walton,  XX'  die  mensis 
et  auui  praedict. " 
ibner's  Sons.    All  rights  reserved. 
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Very  little  is  known  respecting  his 
parents.  What  profession  or  status  his 
father,  the  aforesaid  Jenis,  or  Jervaise 
Walton,  held,  no  record  exists  to  show. 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  he  "took 
to  wife  "  a  ladv  who  was  a  near  relation 


of  disposition  which,  as  his  writings 
abundantly  testify,  formed  so  pro- 
nctunced  a  trait  in  his  cliaracter.  To 
his  father  he  may  have  been  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  that  jjliysical 
strength   and   endurance  l>y  which  his 


to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  of  Reformation     lite  was  prolonged  t(.  its  ninetieth  >ear. 


fame,  it  is  beheved  that  he  belonged 
to  a  goodly  English  stock  and  occupied 
a  good  socdal  position  ;  so  that  in  re- 
spect to  his  parentage,  at  all  events, 
Izaak  Walton  mav  be  held  to  have  been 


Walton's  own  temperate  living,  and  his 
long  -  continued  open  -  air  lialnts,  no 
doubt  helped  very  materially  to  his  at- 
taining such  an  old  age.  But  what  he 
owed  to  his  parents  for  his  moral  and 


fortunate.  "  Not  a  vestige  of  the  place  physical  endowments  he  has  lumselt  ac- 
or  manner  of  his  (nlucation  has  been  knowledged,  though  perhaps  indirectly, 
discovered."  Walton  senior  died  when  in  more  than  one  reference  in  Ins^ works 
l^  ™. but  two  yea,«  oW.     F,„n,  his        ^V'-'--\{^- J— "'^^^jT'-and 

youth  (imagination  might 
freely  and  delightedly  till  in 
the  details  !),  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  was  in  London 
seeking  fame    and   fortune 
some  time  about  his  thir- 
tieth year.     There  he  estab- 
lished himself   in  business 
as  a  linen-draper,  or  semp- 
ster,    a    lucrative    business 
even  in  these  days.     His 
"  establishment  "     at    first 
was  situated  in  the  upper 
story    of    the    Royal    Ex- 
change, or  Bourse,  on  Com- 
hill,  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  and  consisted  of 
a  small  compartment  "  sev- 
en feet  and  a  half  long  and 
five  wide  ;  an  economy,"  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins,  one  of  Walton's  ear- 
liest   biographers,    "that 
wordd  scarcely  allow  him  to 
have  elbow  room.    Yet  here 
did  he  carry  on  his  trade 
till  some   time   before    the 
year  1624,  when  he   dwelt 
on  the  north  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  in  a  house  two  doors 
west  of  the  end  of  Chancery 
Lane.     It   further  appears 
that   the  place  was  in  the 
joint   occupation    of   Izaak 
Walton  and   John  Mason, 
mother  Walton  probably  inherited  his    hosier,  from  whence  we  may  eouclude 
strong   attachment   to    L   Church   of    that   half-a-sh^p  was  ^-ffi-^^*  /^^^^  ^^ 
England  and  his  Rovalist  predilections  ;    business  of  Walton.       This  conclusion 
and  it  is  only  gallant  to  suppose  that  he    has,  however,  been  dissented  fxom  by 
dertved  from  her  also  thlt  gentleness    later   biographers,  who   mchne   to  the 
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Portrait  of  Izaak  Walton. 
(From  a  photograph  of  the  painting  by  Hausman  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Hawes  at  Salisbury.) 


opinion  that  the  "  half-shop  "  Avas  mere- 
ly an  office,  Avhile  the  business  itself 
Avas  carried  on  elsewhere. 

In  1626,  when  in  his  thirty -third 
year,  "NValtou  married  his  first  wife,  a 
Miss  Eachel  Floud  or  Flood,  or  Floyd, 
by  whom  he  hac\  seven  children.  No 
incident  of  his  married  life  A\-ith  this 
lady  is  anywhere  recorded  ;  but  that  he 
had  much  sorrow  to  put  to  the  test  his 
natural  sweetness  and  cheerfulness,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  not 
only  lost  all  the  offspring  of  this  mar- 
riage, but  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years 
'had     hkewise    to     mourn     her    death. 


Childless  and  a  widower,  "Walton  was 
now  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  it 
Avas  probably  to  direct  his  mind  away 
from  his  domestic  atllictions  that  he  es- 
sayed to  pulilish  the  first  of  his  famous 
lives,  Adz.,  that  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  along  with  a  collection  of 
the  seiTBons  of  that  well-kiiowu  divine 
and  poet.  Three  years  later,  though 
only  arrived  at  what  many  regard  as 
the  meridian  of  life  and  eftbii,  "Walton  re- 
linquished business  and,  AAdth  a  fair  com- 
petency acquired,  we  may  rest  assured, 
honestly  and  diligently,  left  London  to 
reside  near  Stafibrd,  his  native  place. 


Entrance  to  Dovedale,  Looking  up  the  Valley. 


During  the  jjeriod  of  his  London  Hfe, 
Walton  must  have  fore-gathered  with 
not  a  few  notable  and  worthy  men. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  special  ge- 
nius for  forming  friendships  with  men 
of  really  high  and  representative  char- 
acter. The  attraction  was  perhajjs  as 
much  on  his  side,  and  indeed,  we  are 
told  by  one  chronicler  (Dr.  Zouche) 
that  "  such  were  his  manners  and  de- 
portment that  he  classed  among  his 
friends  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
of  his  contemporaries."  Nor  was  "Wal- 
ton less  fortunate  in  his  social  connec- 
tions. The  times  in  which  he  lived  Avere 
times  of  gloomy  suspicion,  of  danger 
and  distress,  when  a  severe  scrutiny 
into  the  public  and  jjrivate  behavior  of 
men  established  a  rigid  discrimination 
of  character.  He  must  therefore  be  al- 
lowed to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  disposition ;  and  the  singu- 
lar circumspection  which  he  observed 
in  the  choice  of  his  acquaintances  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
who  says :  '  My  father  Walton  Avill  be 
seen  twice  in  no  man's  company  he  does 
not  like,  and  hkes  none  but  such  as  he 
beheves  to  be  very  honest  men ;  which 


is  one  of  the  best  arguments,  or  at  least 
of  the  best  testimonies  I  have,  that  I 
either  am,  or  that  he  thinks  me,  one  of 
those,  seeing  that  I  have  not  yet  found 
him  weary  of  me  ; ' "  a  testimony'  other- 
wise amply  confirmed  and  referred  to 
later  on. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
these  credible  data  respecting  Walton's 
successful  career  in  London,  to  the  an- 
gler, who  is  eager  to  know  something, 
outside  of  tradition  and  beyond  mere 
surmise,  of  the  master's  doings  by  his 
beloved  Lea,  whither  he  often  repaired 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  histoiy  is 
most  ilhberal.  We  can  only  believe 
that  he  jjursued  his  favorite  pastime 
with  aU  diligence,  for  he  acqtiired  that 
exj)ertness  in  it  which  subsequently 
made  him  so  famous.  His  proximity 
to  the  Thames  and  its  ujjper  waters  af- 
forded to  a  man,  ^ith  such  ardor  for 
fishing  all  the  opj^ortunities  essential 
for  becoming  a  successful  sportsman 
and  reliable  guide.  In  those  days,  as 
indeed  to  some  extent  even  yet,  the 
liigher  Thames  and  the  many  feeders 
of  that  royal  river — notably  the  Lea  at 
Wareham,  some  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
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don,  which  cliiiined  the  partic-ul;ir  jxit- 
ronao;e  of  AV'alton — formed  the  chief  re- 
sort oi  auj^lers  from  the  metrojiohs. 
And  when  we  reflect  ou  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  wayfaring  tlien  liad  to  be 
done  on  foot,  the  knights  of  the  gentle 
art,  with  their  varied  and  oftentimes 
burdensome  i^araphernalia,  must  have 
been,  to  tramp  that  distance,  liberally 
endowed  with  patience  and  endurance. 
These  qualities  at  least  were  conspic- 
uous in  Walton,  and,  in  all  probability, 
more  highly  developed  in  him  during 
his  meanderings  between  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Lea,  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  growing  inspiraticni  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Angler  "  was,  no  doubt,  often  pres- 
ent within  him  on  those  days  of  travel, 
but  it  was  only  after  the  close  of  his 
London  career  and  his  retiring  from 
active  life,  that  we  may  suppose  its  idea 
actually  to  have  developed. 

The  neighborhood  of  his  native  town 
Avas  admirably  adapted  for  stimulating 
it.  Within  a  limit  of  twenty-live  or 
thirty   miles   of   Stafford,    he    had    the 


of  his  linen  stuffs  on  Cornhill  did  not 
by  one  jot  abate  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm nurtured  amid  such  opportunities. 
But  when  or  where  the  '•  Ccjniplete 
Angler  '"  was  actually  conceived,  planned, 
and  written  can  only  be  suiinised.  Pos- 
sibly the  work  had  been  taking  shape 
in  his  fancy  for  many  j'ears,  to  be  saved 
for  his  leisure  on  the  small  estate  which 
he  bought  near  Htaftbrd  on  his  retire- 
ment in  104;},  where  we  are  told  "his 
companicms  were  some  friends,  a  book, 
a  cheerful  heart,  and  an  innocent  con- 
science." What  a  change  from  London 
to  a  man  of  his  temperament !  That 
city  he  declared,  after  he  left  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  "  a  place  dangerous  for  hon- 
est men,"  and  no  doubt  he  was  glad  to 
turn  his  back  upon  it  since,  according 
to  a  biographer,  "  his  loyalty  had  made 
him  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers." 
Whatever  the  circiunstances  of  the  act- 
ual writing  of  the  "  Complete  Angler," 
that  occupation  did  not  prevent  Wal- 
ton's marrying  for  the  second  time. 
This  happy  event  took  place  about  1646, 


1      ^gMw^ 


The  Old  Mill  at  Dovedale. 


choice  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  first-rate 
streams  in  which  to  practise.  There 
w^ere,  for  instance,  the  Soar,  the  Tame, 
the  Sow,  the  Idle,  the  Derwent,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  ever-glorious 
Pove.  It  was  a  fortunate  matter  for 
posterity  that  the  buj-ing  and  seUing 


the  lady  he  then  wedded  being  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Ken,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  WeUs.* 

In  1653  the  work  was  published  in 
London  and,  as  show-n  on  the  title-page; 

*  Two  children  only  were  the  issne  of  this  union — a. 
sou  and  a  daushter. 
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a  fac-siniile  of  which  is  here  produced, 
was  printed  bv  "T.  Maxey  for  Rich. 
Mainot."  No  do\il)t  this  was  the  event 
of  Walton's  hfe,  and,  alon^  with  the 
pubHcation  of  Hobbe's  "  Leviathan," 
was  proljably  the  hterary  event  of  that 
year.  In  what  a  quarrelhnf;'  and  light- 
ing time  was  this  most  peaceful  book 
brought  forth  I     What  a  noise  and  tn- 


Beinga  Difcourfc  of 

Fl  SH  ana  FISHING. 

Not  unworthy  the  pernfal  ofmoft  Angltn. 


Simon  Petfryi-tJ,  igoo  fifting:  trni \\fi ja\i .  Wi 

alfo^t  ^ov,ilb  fiff.     Jo}\Tl  Jl.J. 

Unilai,  f nnted  by  T.  Maxty  for  Ricit    jVURaiOT,  in 
S- Du!>fta<is  Chttukyati   FUrtfiieet.   165). 


Fac-simile  of  the  Title-page  of  the  First  Edition. 

mult  then  filled  all  England  !  Four 
years  previously,  King  Charles  I.  had 
been  executed,  a  tragedy  which,  in  the 
words  of  John  Richard  Green,  "  sent  a 
thrill  of  li,orror  throughout  Europe." 
Then  followed  the  proclamation  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Cromwell's  inva- 
sion of  Scotland.  The  battles  of  Dun- 
bar and  Worcester,  in  1650  and  1651 
respectively,  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dutch  war  in  the  following  year,  Avere 
events  enough  to  turn  the  minds  of  men 
from  contemplative  themes  and  peaceful 
recreations.  Strange,  therefore,  that 
this  quaint  book,  with  its  suggestive 
sub-title,  should  have  been  hatched 
and  given  to  the  Avorld  in  such  a  time 
of   clangor    and    clashing    of   swords ! 


Stranger  still,  that  it  should  at  once 
have  found  such  general  favor  as  to 
make  necessary  the  puljlication  of  a 
second  edition  two  years  later.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact,  testifying  surely  to 
the  immediate  i*ecognition  of  its  rare 
lit^-rary  worth,  its  sterling  descriptive 
beaut}',  and  its  fascination. 

A  part  of  the  immediate  popularity  of 
the  '•  Complete  Angler,"  was,  of  course, 
its  subject,  a2)ai"t  from  its  intrinsic  quali- 
ties. It  was  the  first  really  sen'iceable 
work  on  angling  ever  published  in  Eng- 
land. Not,  indeed,  the  first  "  practical  " 
treatise,  not  even  the  first  "  contemj^la- 
tive  "  book  on  the  subject  of  angling, 
for  the  honor  of  the  authoishij)  of  that 
unique  literary  curiosity  belongs — hear 
it,  ye  gallant  knights  of  the  angle  ! — to 
a  lady  !  This  personage  was  none  other 
than  the  Dame  Juliana  Beruars,  or  Ber- 
ners,  the  austere  Prioress  of  the  nun- 
nery of  Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans.  This 
doughty  dame  fiourished  more  than  a 
century  before  Walton's  time,  and  from 
all  accounts  was  as  celebrated  for  her 
delight  in  all  tme  English  sport  as  for 
her  learning  and  jiiet}' — a  female  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  in  many  respects.  Of 
this  singular  production,  called  "  The 
Treatise  of  Fysshing  with  an  Angle," 
or,  as  it  came  to  be  more  popularl}' 
known  afterward,  "  The  Book  of  St.  Al- 
bans," sjjace  will  not  peimit  more  than 
a  l)rief  extract  as  a  taste  of  its  quality, 
and  as  a  sample  of  her  ladyship's  kind- 
ly views  on  the  subject  of  the  gentle 
art.  In  a  chajDter  dealing  with  the 
many  excellencies  of  fishing  as  com- 
pared with  other  popular  spoi-ts  of  the 
time,  our  noble  authoress  saith :  "  If 
in  fysshing  his  sport  fail  him,  the  an- 
gler atte  the  leest  hath  his  holsom 
walke  and  is  mer}'  atte  his  ease,  a 
swete  ajre  of  the  swete  savoure  of  the 
meede  floures  that  maketh  him  hungry : 
he  heareth  the  melodyous  armony  of 
fowles :  he  seeth  the  yoimg  swannes, 
heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other 
foules  with  theyr  brodes :  whych  me 
seemeth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of 
houndys,  the  blasts  of  homes  and  the 
scrytt  of  foules  that  hunters,  fawkeners 
and  fowders  doe  make.  And  if  the  an- 
gler take  fysshe,  surely,  thenne,  is  there 
noo  man  merrier  than  he  is  in  his  ajDy- 
tyte."     How  much  Walton  was  indebted 
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Pike's  Pool,  Beresford  Dale. 


ENGRAVED    BY    E.    H.  DEL'ORME. 


Charles  Cotton,  Walton's  Adopted  Son. 
(Author  of  a  second  jiart  of  the  "  Complete  Angler,"  published  with  the  fifth  edition,  16T6.) 


to  Dame  Berners's  "  Treatise,"  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  from  one  or  two  cor- 
respondence^ between  the  two  Avriters, 
it  is  obvious  tliat  Walton  must  have  been 
familiar  "\\-itli  the  book. 

Up  to  the  time,  therefore,  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Complete  Angler,"  there 
was  really  no  work  in  existence  to  serve 
as  a  vade-mecum  for  those  Avhose  favor- 
ite sport  was  "  to  take  fysshe,"  and  for 
Avhom  "the  blastes  of  homes  and  the 
scrytt  of  foules  "  were  but 

"  As  sounds  that  sting  tlie  tender  sense 
With  their  discordant  revel, 
That  hid  no  pain  or  passion  hence, 
But  only  raise  the  devil !  " 


There  is  no  wonder  that  the  book  was  so 
quickly  resoiied  to  on  its  publication. 
As  originally  issued  in  1653,  the  "  Com- 
plete Angler "  was  wholly  the  work  of 
Izaak  Walton,  while  the  next  thi'ee  edi- 
tions of  it,  which  Avere  jniblished  respec- 
tively in  1655, 1661,  and  1668  (so  rapidly 
did  it  find  favor)  receiA^ed  additional 
chapters  from  the  same  pen.  "  Auceps," 
one  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Conference, 
AA'as  not  in  the  first,  but  was  admitted  to 
the  second  edition.  To  the  fifth  edition 
(1676)  a  second  part  was  added,  the 
AATiter  of  Avhich  Avas  Walton's  adopted 
son  and  brother  angler,  Charles  Cotton, 
whose  personal  Avorth  to  Walton,  on  his 
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own  testimony,  at  least,  has  been  I'e- 
fened  to.  Cotton's  addition  to  tlio 
"  Conijilete  An<^ler  "  added  very  consid- 
erably to  the  value  of  the  work,  especial- 
1}'  because  in  its  "  Instructions  liow  to 
Angle  for  a  Trout  or  (xrayling  in  a  Clear 
Stream,"  much  practical  tuition  in  the 
art  of  fly-lishing  is  given  to  the  reader. 
Walton  himself,  it  is  said,  had  but  little 
proficiency  in  that  branch  of  the  art. 
As  an  imitation  of  his  '*  most  worthy 
father  and  friend's "  literary  accom- 
jilishnient,  Cotton's  contribution  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  so  the  two 
friends  became  closely  linked  together 
in  a  reno\vn  that  will  last  while  rivers 
)Tin.  How  suggestive 
of  this  is  the  simple 
memorial  of  their 
friendship,  in  the 
q  u  a  i  n  t  interlocking, 
lover-like,  of  the  ini- 
tials of  their  names ! 
Their  book  was  now 
"  complete  "  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  and 
no  further  changes 
were  made  upon  it  by 
either  Walton  or  Cot- 
ton, the  former  being 
then  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. 

Izaak  Walton's  title 
to  an  honorable  seat 
among  the  immortals 
of  English  literature 
was  long  ago  recog- 
nized  as  clear  and  un- 
disputable.  Lord  By- 
ron, it  is  true,  sought 
in  his  own  cavalier 
fashion  to  oust  the 
kindly  old  man  from 
this  dignity ;  and  even 
the  redoubtable  "great 
Cham  "  took  the  pains 
to  gi'unt  a  dissent  to 
the  claims  of  "  the 
gentle  art"  as  being  adapted  for  only 
"  gentle  "  folks.  Doctor  Johnson's  bark 
was,  however,  often  more  to  be  feai-ed 
than  his  bite,  and  one  edition,  at  least,  of 
the  Complete  Angler,  that  published  in 
1750,  was  due  to  his  S}anpath3'  with  the 
book.  But  Avhat  have  the  Byrons  and 
Johnsons  et  hoc  genus  omne  to  do  in  an 
appreciation  of  this  kind?     Both  were 


inherently  deficient  in  more  than  one  im- 
portant (luahty  necessary  to  make  a  true 
angler,  and  so  they  discredited  a  pas- 
time for  which  the  one  man  had  no  pa- 
tience, and  tlie  other  not  over-much  of 
that  true  Waltonian  gentleness  that  ever 
shrinks  from  the  jostle  of  Fleet  Street. 
Unquestionably,  "  Old  Izaak,"  as  his 
followers  delight  to  call  him,  has  won 
the  regard  and  reverence  of  many  gen- 
erations of  anglei"s  throughout  the  world, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  literary 
merit  of  his  l)()ok,  though  that  is  great, 
as  because  of  the  infiueuce  of  that  rare, 
restful,  humanizing  spirit  which  so 
largely  pervades  it.     It  is  for  this  that 
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Cotton's  Fishing  Cottage — Beresford  Dale. 


the  "  Complete  Angler  "  occupies,  and 
"\ATill,  in  all  likelihood,  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  and  many  a  day  to  come,  a 
unique  place  among  the  best  of  our  Eng- 
lish literature.  To  all  lovers  of  angling, 
at  any  rate,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  a 
classic  or  to  body  forth  the  delightfully 
unalloyed  personality  of  the  "\\Titer.  Of 
covu'se,  few  learners  have  consulted  the 
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book  for  practical  fjfuidance.  C'()ini)ar(;(l 
with  a  really  inotlcrii  handbook  of  an- 
{^liujj;,  like  Stewart's  or  PenneU's,  or 
that  of  Francis,  the  Complete  Anj^'ler  is, 
perhaps,  to  the  followers  of  that  art  what, 
say,  the  Book  of  Tobit  might  l)e,  in  these 
days,  to  evangelical  "  fishers  of  men  "  of 
the  school  of  Wesley  or  of  Spurgeon. 
"A  quaint  and  curious  volume,"  in  aU 
tiaith,  to  l)e  read  rather  at  the  fireside 
than  on  the  road  to  Loch-Leven  or  to  the 
Tay.  Just  imagine  a  New  Brunswick 
angler  harking  away  over  the  hills  to 
the  Restigouche,  expecting,  by  the  help 


TIIF.  AN<iLEH'S  Song. 
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The  Angler's  Song  with  the  Original  Music. 

of  its  lore,  to  tackle  and  extract  from 
that  prime  river  a  beauty  of  thirty 
pomids  !  Few  anglers  mth  these  am- 
bitions filling  their  breasts  would  ever 
dream  of  consulting  that  venerable  vol- 
ume, with  all  its  kindliness,  to  know 
how  to  fulfil  them.  New  editions  of  it, 
some  of  them  de  luxe,  are  nevertheless 
called  for  from  time  to  time,  and  as  a 


matter  of  fact,  from  Walton's  day  till 
now  over  a  liuudred  have  been  issued. 

The  qviaint  dialogue  -  form  of  the 
"  Complete  Angler,"  by  means  of  which 
the  student  is  admitted  to  the  secrets 
of  that  art  was,  j)erhaps,  the  best  that 
Walton  could  have  chosen  for  the  ex- 
j)osition  of  his  thf^me.  But,  to  present- 
day  readers  at  all  events,  the  Confer- 
ences between  "  Piscator,"  "  Venator." 
"  Auceps  "  and  the  interesting  comiti'v- 
folk  they  encounter,  are  at  times  just 
a  trifle  jn'olonged  and  tedicnis,  and  rath- 
er over-weighted  with  philosophic  and 
sentimental  "  saws."  ^loreover,  they 
oftentimes  lack  that  "  spiiit  "  or  "  go  " 
which  so  distinguishes  that  capital  com- 
panion-work to  the  Complete  Angler, 
viz.,  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianaj "  of  Chris- 
tojiher  North,  our  Scottish  Walton,  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  daring  anglers 
that  ever  "  footed  it "  over  mead  or 
heather,  and  as  ardent  a  lover  of  moun- 
tain air  and  the  glorious  license  thereof 
as  ever  breathed. 

Yet  thei'e  is  a  quality  in  Walton's 
writing  that  overcomes  all  drawbacks  ; 
a  quality  to  which  surely  no  better 
testimony  could  be  offered  than  that 
of  Washington  Indng  in  the  "  Sketch 
Book  :  "  "  For  my  part  I  was  always  a 
bungler  at  all  kinds  of  sport  that  re- 
quired either  patience  or  adroitness, 
and  had  not  angled  above  half  an  hour 
before  I  had^  completely  '  satisfied  the 
sentiment,'  and  con\dnced  mj'-self  of  the 
tiiith  of  Izaak  Walton's  opinion,  that 
'  angling  is  something  like  poetiy — a 
man  must  be  born  to  it.'  I  hooked 
myself  instead  of  the  fish  ;  tangled  my 
line  in  every  tree  ;  lost  my  bait  ;  broke 
my  rod  ;  until  I  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair  and  passed  the  day  under 
trees  reading  Old  Izaak  ;  satisfied  that 
it  was  his  fascinating  vein  of  honest  sim- 
plicity and  rural  feeling  that  had  be- 
Avitched  me,  and  not  the  passion  for 
angling.  .  .  .  But,  above  all,  I  rec- 
ollect the  '  good,  honest,  wholesome, 
hungry'  repast  which  we  made  under  a 
beech  -  tree,  just  by  a  spring  of  pure 
sweet  water  that  stole  out  of  the  side  of 
a  hill ;  and  how,  when  it  was  over,  one 
of  the  party  read  old  Izaak  Walton's 
scene  with  the  Milk-maid,  while  I  lay  on 
the  grass  and  built  castles  in  a  bright 
pile  of  clouds  until  I  fell  asleep." 


The  Izaak  Walton  Inn  at  the  Entrance  to  Dovedale. 


As  the  more  lasting  value  of  Walton's 
literary  achieA'ements  belongs  to  the 
"Complete  Angler,"  so,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, will  the  great  mass  of  his  admirers 
prefer  to  associate  his  anghng  exploits 
with  the  Dove  rather  than  with  the  Lea, 
or  with  any  other  stream  which  he  has 
made  classic.  Yet  it  is  both  time  and 
strange  that  in  his  o^^•n  part  of  the 
pastoral  he  refers  but  twice  to  the  Dove, 
and  that  quite  incidentally.  The  reason 
for  this  is  apjiarently  (fii'st),  that  the  lo- 
cale of  the  pastoral  Avas  away  in  another 
part  of  England,  and  (secondly),  that  uj) 
to  the  time  of  the  actual  writing  of  the 
"  Complete  Angler,"  Walton's  familiar- 
ity with  the  famous  Derbyshire  stream 
was  but  little  to  what  it  became  on  the 
commencement  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween himself  and  Charles  Cotton.  It 
was  reserved  for  Cotton,  the  writer  of 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  to  intro- 
duce the  unrivalled  beauties  of  the  Dove 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  and  for  him 
to  whet  the  appetites  of  generations  of 
anglers  for  a  taste  of  its  pleasures. 

Cotton  was  born  in  1630,  and  was 
thus  just  forty-three  years  the  junior 
of  Walton.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
estate   and   uncommon   mental   accom- 


plishments. His  mother  belonged  to  a 
well-known  Derbyshire  family,  Avhich 
included  among  its  possessions  the  es- 
tates of  Beresford  and  Euson  in  that 
county,  the  foi'mer  being  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Ash- 
bourne (Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  wrote 
his  "  Rasselas  "  here),  and  near  to  the 
river  Dove.  Young  Cotton  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  about  the  usual  age,  whei'e, 
we  are  told,  "  he  did  not  betake  himseK 
to  any  lucrative  profession,"  and,  on  re- 
turning home,  "  addicted  himself  to  the 
hghter  kind  of  study  and  the  improve- 
ment of  a  talent  in  poetry  of  which  he 
found  himself  possessed." 

To  a  youth  thus  precariously  equii3i:)ed 
in  the  matter  of  profession,  and  \rith 
a  love  for  the  muse,  it  might  read- 
ily be  imagined  how  strong  were  the 
aUiu'ements  of  such  a  romantic  stream 
as  the  Dove,  with  its  manifold  and 
varied  Arindings  and  picturesque  j^auses, 
that  added  such  a  charm  to  the  family 
acres.  Here,  surely,  was  ample  enough 
inducement  to  encourage  his  "  talent." 
Whatever  his  actual  accomplishment 
in  that  hne  up  to  the  time  of  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  viz.,  in  1656,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  in  that 
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year  he  l)elit've(l  liiiuself  to  be  fiillv 
able  to  niaintaiii  a  wife,  for  he  then 
uiarried,  albeit  "  he  had  neither  putri- 
luony  nor  visible  means  of  subsisting." 
The  lady  he  espoused  was  Isabella, 
dauj^liter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchison,  of 
Owthoiije,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. The  death  of  his  fatlier,  which 
occurred  about  two  years  afterward, 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  es- 
tate. From  this  time  forth.  Cotton  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  a  literary  vein, 
the  product  being  chiefly  panijihlets, 
translations,  i)oems  on  sundry  topics, 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  his 
famous  contribution  to  the  "  Complete 
Angler."  But  for  this  last-named  ac- 
complishment, the  other  writings  of 
Cotton  must  have  been  long  ago  for- 
gotten, except,  haply,  by  the  antiqua- 
rian or  relique-hunter. 

"When  and  how  Cotton  and  Walton 
first  became  acquainted  is  only  a  mat- 
ter for  conjecture,  but  it  was  most  like- 
ly after  the  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "Complete  Angler."  The 
fame  of  that  book  had,  we  may  be  sure, 
s^jread  quickly  to  Derbyshire,  and  the 
Beresford  family  wordd  be  among  its 
first  readers  and  warmest  admirers. 
Perhaps  the  author  liimseK  was  already 
known  to  the  elder  Cotton,  who  was 
then  still  living  ;  or  perhaps  an  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  the  Beresford  hospi- 
talities— including,  of  course,  a  trial  of 
skill  on  the  Dove — had  already  been  prof- 
fered and  accepted.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Walton's  peregrinations  to  and  from 
this  unrivalled  angling  resort  continued 
at  least  up  till  his  eighty -third  year. 
Admitted  to  the  full  liberty  and  privacy 
of  that  superb  stream  (a  fishing  house 
"was  built  on  its  banks  expressly  to  com- 
memorate the  friendship  of  the  brother 
anglers),  as  it  coiu-sed  its  way  through 
the  extensive  Beresford  demesnes,  we 
can  well  imagine  Walton's  thankfulness 
and  delight.  Here,  mile  on  mile  he 
might  wander,  taking  as  he  goes  on 

"  Here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling,'' 

his  eyes  every  now  and  again  lighting 
upon  some  new  bit  of  scenery  such  as 
have  made  the  Peak  and  its  surround- 
ings so  famous.  At  "Pike  Pool,"  for 
instance,  a  favorite  haunt,  we  can  fancy 


how  young  Cotton  would  venture  (a  day 
in  Ai)ril)  to  give  Master  Walton  a  wrin- 
kle or  two  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  which 
the  latter  would  receive  with  all  meek- 
ness and  gratitude.  But  an  imaginary 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  two  wcn'thies 
of  the  rod  and  reel  would  require  an 
entire  idle  midsummer  <lay. 

The  high  praise  that  is  the  due  of  the 
"Complete  Angler"  cannot  be  extended 
to  Walton's  other  writings,  though  his 
"  Lives  "  of  Dr.  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  Bichard  Hooker,  George  Herbeil, 
and  Bishop  Sanderson  are,  as  might  be 
expected  from  this  generous- minded 
man,  models  of  their  kind  in  point  of 
tenderness  of  regard  and  inteusitv  of 
admiration  for  their  resjjective  subjects. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this 
biographical  undei'taking  was  in  no  way 
the  deliberate  design  of  Izaak  Walton, 
but  Avas  thrust  upon  him  by  a  mere  ac- 
cident, which,  according  to  Major,  hap- 
pened thus  : 

"  Walton  became  an  author  by  chance. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  undertaken  to 
write  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  had  I'e- 
quested  Walton  to  assist  him  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Sir 
Henry  dying  before  it  was  completed, 
Walton  undertook  it  himself." 

Indeed,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Izaak  Walton  himself,  that 
Wotton  also  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  "  Comjilete 
Angler."  "  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear 
lover  of  this  Art,  has  told  me  that  his 
intentions  were  to  write  a  Discourse  of 
the  Art,  and  in  praise  of  angling.  And 
doubtless  he  had  done  so,  if  death  had 
not  prevented  him  ;  the  remembrance 
of  Avliich  hath  often  made  me  sorry  :  for 
if  he  had  lived  to  do  it,  then  the  un- 
learned Angler  had  seen  some  better 
Treatise  of  his  Art,  a  Treatise  that  might 
have  proved  worthy  his  penisal ;  which, 
though  some  have  undertaken,  I  could 
never  yet  see  in  English."  Such  is  the 
modest  confession  of  our  author  as  con- 
tained in  his  dedication  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Angler  "  "  To  The  Eight  Worship- 
ful John  Offley,  Esq.,  of  Madely  Manor, 
in  the  County  of  Stafford,  My  Most 
Honoured  Friend." 

The  claims  on  the  regard  of  poster- 
ity of  such  men  as  Dr.  Donne;  Eichard 
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Hooker,  aiul  Goor<;f  Herbert  will,  no 
doubt,  alwiiys  be  Iield  in  remeinbrance  ; 
but  with  respect  to  men  like  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  or  Bishop  San(U'rson,  however 
highly  esteemed  these  were  by  their 
contemporaries,  even  Walton's  i)leadin<if 
can  do  no  more  than  make  us  admit  all 
that  has  been  placed  on  record  both  as 
to  their  learniuf^-  and  personal  worthi- 
ness. With  Dr.  Donne,  and  when  that 
divine  was  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's,  Wal- 
ton was  on  terms  of  close  friendship, 
and  it  Avas  ])OSsibly  on  that  account  that 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  be(iueathed  to  Wwl- 
ton  the  unaccomplished  task  of  writing 
his  life.  Besides  having  been  a  jiro- 
lilicsermon-writer  (many  of  whose  "  dis- 
courses," it  may  be;  supposed,  were 
heard  by  Walton  when  }-esident  in  Lon- 
don), Dr.  Donne  was  the  author  of  a 
"Discourse  on  Suicide,"  a  vohune  of 
verse  distinguished  more  for  the  au- 
thor's piety  and  erudition  than  for  poet- 
ical force  and  originality, 
etc.  His  merits  were  such 
as  to  liave  called  forth  the 
high  encomiums  of  George 
Herbert,  between  whom  and 
Dr.  Donne  a  long  -  abiding 
friendship  existed.  But 
with  all  his  accomplishments 
and  opportunities,  Donne 
nevertheless  contracted  an 
unhappy  marriage  which 
broke  his  spirit  and  brought 
his  career  all  too  soon  to  an 
end ;  for  he  was  onlv  tiftv- 
eight  when  he  died,  when 
Walton  was  in  his  London 
hey-day. 

The  name  of  George  Her- 
bert needs  no  recall  to  all 
lovers  of  tiiie  r  e  1  i  g  i  o  vi  s 
poetry.  The  possibility  of 
an  association  of  the  WTiter 
of 

"Sweet  Day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright, 
Tlie    bridal    of   the  earth    and 
sky  !  " 

with  the  devout  and  con- 
templative author  of  the  "  Complete 
Angler,"  is  strikingly  suggestive.  And 
yet,  in  his  introduction  to  his  "Life 
of  Herbert,"  Walton  admits  that  he 
•  never  knew  that  "saintly  writer"  per- 


sonally, and  indeed  "  only  saw  him 
once." 

For  his  bein<j:  included  in  this  re- 
markable bioL;ra])hical  (juintette  of  En- 
glish worthies,  Kichard  Hooker,  the 
author  of  the  "  Laws  of  Ecclesia.stical 
Polity,"  is  indebted  entirely  to  Walton's 
admii'ation  for  that  powerful  work,  and 
not,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  any  regard 
for  or  personal  friendship  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "Life."  Hooker  died  in  the 
year  1(J0(),  when  only  in  his  forty-sev- 
enth year,  and  w-hen  "Walton  was  but  a 
boy  of  seven. 

Taking  these  "Lives"  together,  they 
form  a  worthy  monument  of  Walton's 
untiring  industry  and  patient  diligence, 
even  in  a  department  of  mental  activity 
to  which  he  was  but  accidentally  intro- 
duced. The  picture  of  the  hale  old 
man,  with  the  more  active  period  of  his 
life  left  far  behind  him,  yet  still  finding 
a  zest  for  existence  in  the  undertaking 
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of  these  literary  engage- 
ments, is  most  interest- 
ing. One  needs  to  follow  his  career 
but  a  little  further,  and  note — in  his 
Last  Will  and  Testament — that  he  has 
at  length  (August  9,  1683)  arrived 
at    his    ninetieth    milestone    on    Life's 
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hi<;-lnvay,  fast  uc'rtnii<,'  his  journey's  end,  but  still  blest  witli  "perfect  memory,  for 
wliicli  God  be  j)niised."     A  few  months  later,  his  ste])s  falter  and  fail  alto^•etl^er. 

His  death  took  plaee  at  AVinchester,  on  the  lotli  day  of  Deeendjer  in  the  same 
year,  while  he  was  stayinf^  with  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral, 
within  the  i)recincts  of  which  his  remains  were  l)uiied. 

The  following  is  the  inseiijjtion,  on  a  larye  bhick.  Hat  marble  stone  to  liis 
memory  : 

HERE    RESTETH    THE    BODY    OF 

MR.    ISAAC    WALTOX 

WHO    DYED    THE    15tH    OF    DECEMBER 

1G83. 


.  .      l!        I 


nil.. 


wuu 


alas!      he's    gone   BEFORE 

GONE   TO    RETURN    NO    MORE 

OUR    PANTIN(i    BREASTS    ASPIRE 

AFTER    THEIU    AGED    SIRE, 

WHOSE    WELL-SPENT    LIFE    DID    LAST 

FULL    NINETY    YEARS    AND    PAST 

BUT    NOW    HE    HATH    BEGUN 

THAT    WHICH    WILL    NE'eR    BE    DONE 

CROWNED    WITH    ETERNAL    BLISS 

WE    WISH    OUR    SOULS    WITH    HIS. 

VOTIS    MODESTIS    SIC    FLERUNT    LIBEKI ! 


MOONRISE. 
By  J.  Russell  Taylor. 


I  HEAR  the  wizard  frogs  chant  from  the  mire, 
And  all  those  voices  of  the  night — 
The  shrill-pulsating  insect  rhymes. 
The  ceaseless  rhythm  of  ci'icket-ehimes  : 
Low  in  the  east  a  silent  light 
Grows  up  the  night's  thin-ringing  noon ; 

Then  on  the  stream  a  thousand  eyes  of  fire 
Come  out  to  see  the  moon. 
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Y  gift  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stej^hen  the  Librai*y  of 
H  a  r  V  a  r  d  College  ac- 
quired, in  May,'  1892, 
the  original  nianiisciipt  of 
Thackeray's  "  Koundabout 
Papers."  Mr.  Stephen,  it  will 
be  remembered,  married  the  novelist's 
younger  daughter,  whose  death  occurred 
in  the  year  1875  ;  and  desiring  that  Har- 
vard should  possess  some  memorial  of 
Thackeray,  he  expressed  the  kindly  wish 
to  his  friend.  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  asked 
to  choose  between  this  manuscript  and 
that  of  "  The  Oi-jDhan  of  Pimlico."  The 
latter  contained  a  number  of  the  author's 
drawings  (which  have  been  published  in 
facsimile)  while  the  former  has  but  two 
pencil  sketches.  Diverting  as  these  il- 
lustrations always  are,  the  text  was  the 
main  point  for  consideration  ;  and,  its 
text  being  incontestably  the  more  im- 
portant and  characteristic  of  the  two. 
Ml".  Norton,  after  taking  counsel  which 
confirmed  his  o^^•n  judgment,  chose  the 
"Roundabout  Papers." 

The  volume  is  of  large  quarto  size, 
simply  bound  in  boards  which  are 
somewhat  worn  and  battered.  The  slips 
of  manusci'ipt  ai-e  chiefly  half  sheets 
of  note-paper,  carefully  guarded  and 
mounted  upon  numbered  pages.  These 
numbers,  together  with  a  few  marginal 
notes  and  a  table  of  contents  on  the  fly- 
leaf, were  added  in  a  hand  resembliug 
Thackeray's,  but  certainly  not  his  ;  and 
still  another  hand  appears  for  a  page  or 
two  in  the  text  itself.  A  few  sHps  are 
missing,  while  seven  of  the  thirty-four 
papers  figure  only  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. But  all  the  rest  is  here  ;  and, 
with  the  trifling  exceptions  noted  above, 
all  is  Thackeray's  own.  Here  is  the  fine, 
even  hand,  familiar  now  to  all  the  world, 
sometimes  perfectly  clear  and  legible, 
sometimes  blurred,  blotted,  and  con- 
fused by  many  corrections  ;  disfigured 
everywhere  by  the  thumbing  ol  com- 
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positors  whose  names  are  roughly 
scrawled  in  pencil  upon  it — proof  jiosi- 
tive,  if  any  were  needed,  that  this  is  the 
actual  copy  which  passed  through  the 
printer's  hands. 

The  cojiy  of  the  "  Eoundabout  Pa- 
pers "  varies  much,  not  only  in  size  and 
shape,  but  also  in  the  marks  and  de- 
vices which  are  stamped  upon  it — some- 
times in  color,  so  that  they  immediately 
attract  the  eye.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
pajDer  of  the  Garrick  Club  ;  here,  the 
Minerva  head  of  the  Athenceiim.  These 
sheets  are  addressed  "Palace  Green, 
Kensington,  W.,"  and  these  "  3G  Onslow 
Square."  Over  and  over  again  recur 
the  wheat-sheaf  and  crossed  sickles  of 
the  Cornliill  Magazine,  in  which  these 
articles  first  appeared,  many  of  them 
under  Thackeray's  own  editorship  ;  and 
one  article  begins  on  the  back  of  that 
printed  slip  by  which  his  rejected  con- 
tributors were  notified  (most  courte- 
ously) that  their  work  was  found  un- 
suitable. Once  or  twice  the  joaper  bears 
the  author's  cipher  in  brilliant  blue  un- 
der a  crest  formed  by  a  cro\\Ti,  sceptre, 
and  lance  with  blood-stained  point  in- 
geniously combined.  These  and  other 
marks  of  minor  interest  often  follow 
one  another  in  the  course  of  the  same 
article,  and  give  the  clearest  evidence 
that  Thackeray  had  no  stated  time  and 
place  for  writing  this  monthly  paper. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  he  be- 
gan his  essay  wherever  his  first  thought 
happened  to  strike  him,  in  the  club,  at 
home  or  at  the  editor's  table,  plunging 
into  the  opening  paragraphs  then  and 
there,  and  leaving  their  continuation  to 
the  next  leisure  moment.  Occasionally, 
there  are  traces  of  the  little  difficulty  in 
beginning  to  which  all  writers  are  sub- 
ject. Several  titles,  too,  are  changed, 
some  of  them  more  than  once.  For  ex- 
ample, his  first  paper,  "  On  a  Lazy  Idle 
Boy,"  which  opens  with  a  reference  to 
Lucius,  pati'on  saint  of  CornhilL  began 
imder  this  heading :  On  tho  otatuo-oi 
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Haiiit  Luoiut)  ain\;  "  De  Juveiitute  "  was 
first  called  "  Oil  Geor^je  and  the  Snap 
Dra^'ou,"  then  "  On  George  and  the 
Dragon  ; "  and  "  De  Finibus  "  he  trans- 
formed for  a  while  into  "On  a  Prin- 
ter's Boy  with  Copy,"  afterward  restor- 
ing its  original  title. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  same  "  De 
Finibus"  is  among  the  missing  slips; 
that  most  touching  series  of  reflections 
"  Concerning  Endings,"  written  when  his 
own  end  was  very  near,  here  breaks  off 
abruptly  without  an  end.  The  closing 
words,  as  they  stand  in  print,  are  these  : 

"  Oh,  the  sad  old  pages,  the  dull  old 
pages !  Oh,  the  cares,  the  ennui,  the 
squabbles,  the  repetitions,  the  old  con- 
versations over  and  over  again  !  But 
now  and  again  a  kind  thought  is  re- 
called, and  now  and  again  a  dear  mem- 
ory. Yet  a  few  chapters  more,  and  then 
the  last :  after  which,  behold  Finis  itself 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  Infinite  begun." 

The  absence  of  these  lines  from  the 
manuscript  is  accounted  for  in  an  inter- 
esting way.  Long  ago,  the  author  of 
"  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  Dr.  John  Brown, 
in  an  article  on  "  Thackeray's  Death," 
called  attention  to  the  note  of  presenti- 
ment that  pervades  "  De  Finibus,"  and 
followed  up  his  comment  upon  it  with 
a  passage  that  seems  most  fitting  to  be 
quoted  now  in  full  : 

"He  sent  the  proof  of  this  paper  to 
his  '  dear  neighbors '  in  Onslow  Square, 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much  almost  daily 
pleasure,  with  his  corrections,  the  whole 
of  the  last  paragraph  in  ms.,  and  above 
a  first  sketch  of  it  also  in  ms.,  which 
is  fuller  and  more  impassioned.  His 
fear  of  '  enthusiastic  writing '  had  led 
him,  we  think,  to  sacrifice  something  of 
the  sacred  power  of  his  first  words, 
which  we  giye  with  its  interlineations  : 

"  '  Another  Finis,  another  slice  of 
life  which  Tempus  edax  has  devoured  ! 
And  I  may  have  to  write  the  word  once 
or  twice  perhaps,  and  then  an  end  of 
Ends.  Finite  is  over,  and.  Infinite  bo- 
ginnlDgi     Oh   the   troubles,  the   cares, 

disputes 
the  enn  ui,  the  oomphoationa,  the  repeti- 
tions, the  old  conversations  over  and 
over  again,  and  here  and  there,  and  oh 
the  delightful  passages,  the  dear,  the 
brief,  the  forever  remembered !  Aitd 
feefi-  A  few  chapters  more,  and  then 


the  last,  and  then  behold  Finis  itself 
coming  to  an  end  and  the  Infinite  be- 
ginning! " 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  Infinite  began  for  Thackeray.  And 
his  fame  on  earth  is  undiminished, 
strengthened  even  by  the  admiration  of 
younger  hosts  from  year  to  year  en- 
rolled in  the  gi'eat  army  of  his  readers. 
Honored  as  he  was  in  life,  he  could 
never  have  imagined  how  the  honors 
would  endure  and  grow ;  how  his  let- 
ters would  be  valued,  his  hast}'  sketches 
reproduced  ;  and  with  what  tenderness 
any  lines  of  his  handiwork  would  come 
to  be  regarded.  It  seems  almost  unfair 
to  read  between  such  lines  too  closely. 
Where  the  thought  itself  has  undergone 
no  change  and  its  last  expression  is  ob- 
viously the  best,  however  curious  the 
process  of  correction  may  prove  to  the 
professional  writer,  the  reader,  natural- 
ly, will  prefer  to  keep  the  phrase  in  his 
mind  as  the  author  decided  that  it 
should  stand.  But  in  looking  at  a 
manuscript  one  always  has  the  hope  of 
discovering  passages,  like  that  just 
cited,  in  which  the  changes  are  worthy 
of  note  ;  passages  also,  there  may  be, 
which  were  omitted  merely  for  want  of 
space  ;  particularly  when  the  space  is 
defined,  as  in  the  present  case,  by  the 
limits  of  a  magazine.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  let  us  turn  these  pages,  so  famil- 
iar and  yet  so  unfamiliar,  carefully,  rev- 
erently, as  the  good  doctor  of  Edin- 
burgh himself  would  have  turned  them. 

But  here,  on  the  very  first  page  is 
the  first  discovery — a  delightful  one 
which  seems  to  bring  us,  all  at  once, 
face  to  face  w4th  Thackeray.  The  slip 
evident!}'  lay  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and 
has  suffered  in  consequence  much  dis- 
coloration. Yet  under  the  words  a  ht- 
tle  pencil  drawing  can  still  be  made 
out.  This  is,  unquestionably.  Saint 
Lucius,  the  patron  of  Coriihill  whom 
the  paragraph  describes.  "  In  the  ca- 
thedral at  Chur,  his  statue  appears  sur- 
rounded by  other  sainted  persons  of  his 
family.  With  tight  red  breeches,  a  Ro- 
man habit,  a  curly,  brown  beard,  and 
a  neat  little  gilt  crown  and  sceptre,  he 
stands,  a  very  comely  and  cheerful 
image."  W^as  the  portrait  taken  on  the 
spot,  one  wonders,  at  Chur  in  the  Gri- 
soiis  ?  OX  was  it  made  from  memory  at 
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the  moment  of  begiiiDiug  the  article  in 
London  ?  The  paper,  with  its  floral 
device  of  some  maker  unknown,  does 
not  help  us  to  determine  this  ;  but  the 
drawing — Thackeray's,  of  coui-se  —  is 
probably  a  part  of  his  first  scheme  for 
the  illustrated  initial  letter  of  the  maga- 
zine page.  When  the  title  was  changed, 
the  Lazy  Idle  Boy  took  his  jjlace  beside 
the  "upright  and  independent  vowel," 
which  oftener  than  any  other  begins  the 
^undabout  discourse  ;  and  this  charm- 
ing little  figure  was  elbowed  out  to  lie 
perdu  under  his  own  paragraph,  unused 
and,  if  not  forgotten,  remembex'ed  only 
in  the  chi'onicle  of  time  wasted.  Unfort- 
unately the  drawing  has  proved  too 
faint  to  be  reproduced  here,  even  if  all 
our  modern  processes  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  unless  its  delicate  outlines 
should  be  sti'engthened ;  and,  even  in 
Saint  Lucius's  own  cause,  such  an  act  of 
irreverence  would  be  inadmissible. 

Turning  the  leaves  with  one  hand 
and  holding  the  printed  book  in  the 
other,  we  find  some  erased  lines  which 
delay  us  for  a  moment  near  the  end  of 
"De  Juventute."  He  has  been  speak- 
ing of  travel  before  railways  were  in- 
vented, of  coaches  and  their  guards. 
Then  follows  this : 

"  If  you  young  men  fancy  they  were 
like  conductors  of  omnibuses  you  are 
very  much  mistaken — why  I  remember 
a  guard  .  .  .  but  guards  and  coaches 
are  a  part  of  youth  which  cannot  be 
dismissed  in  this  flippant,  off-hand  man- 
ner— and  I  look  forward  to  making  some 
remarks  I'egarding  them  next  month." 

He  decided  not  to  print  this  fore- 
shadowing of  his  next  subject,  and  its 
unpublished  promise  was  never  quite 
fulfilled.  He  did  not  tell  the  story  of 
the  guard.  But  the  subject  remained 
in  his  mind,  nevertheless.  And  the 
paper  immediately  following  this  one 
begins  with  an  allusion,  half-serious, 
half -playful,  to  earlier  years.  "  With 
my  face  to  the  past,"  he  says,  "  I  sit  and 
think  in  my  hobby-coach  under  Time, 
the  silver- wigged  charioteer."  So  he 
goes  on,  pensively  turned  backward 
through  another  page,  before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  the  "  Memorials  of 
Thomas  Hood,"  which  were  published 
at  this  time  (1860).  Nothing  of  im- 
portance was  omitted  here  ;  but  here, 


as  elsewhere,  we  cannot  help  observing 
the  pains  he  took  to  find  the  riglit 
word.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  enter 
and  depart  to  disappear  absolutely,  or 
to  be  recalled  for  service,  it  may  be  with 
a  difference.  In  such  matters  he  is  fas- 
tidious and  willing  to  make  repeated 
trials  for  the  best.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  persistence  occurs  in  the  pajDer, 
"  On  Being  Found  Out,"  where  he  tells 
the  amusing  anecdote  of  the  Abbe's  first 
penitent.  We  see  here  that  the  clerical 
incumbent  was  first  called  Chatterbox, 
then  Perroquet,  then  Caquatois,  and 
finall}^  as  he  appeared  in  type,  the  Abbe 
Kakatoes.  Essays  have  been  written 
upon  the  felicitous  names  which  Thack- 
eray bestows  upon  the  minor  characters 
who  gKde  in  and  out  of  his  work  like  a 
chorus  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  come  un- 
expectedly upon  this  indication  of  his 
care  in  selecting  them. 

The  essav  "  On  Two  Roundabout 
Papers  Which  I  Intended  to  WVite" 
has  three  omitted  passages,  all  relat- 
ing to  an  attempted  crime  in  one  of  the 
narrow,  quiet  streets  leading  from  the 
Strand  to  the  river. 

"  Do  the  lodgers,"  he  wonders,  "  fire 
at  each  other  across  the  street  ;  crack 
at  each  others'  heads  as  they  look  out 
of  window  ;  wing  the  baker  at  the  door 
as  he  delivers  the  evening  muffin  ;  play- 
fully knock  over  the  tray  on  which  the 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  baked  potatoes 
come  home  on  Sundays  ;  or  take  '  pot- 
shots '  at  the  boy  of  that  name  as  he 
delivers  the  daily  pewter  ?  The  bodies 
are  left  to  lie  about  during  the  da}' ;  and 
at  night  are  taken  ujd  and  cai'ried  out  by 
the  water-gate,  which  I  dare  say  we  have 
admired  as  we  pass  along  the  Thames. 
Are  miu'ders  done  every  day,  and  do 
a  hundred  thousand  people  every  day 
pass  the  door  while  they  are  done  ?  " 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  pen 
is  drawn  lightly  through  another  sen- 
tence. (He  had  devoted  a  former  paper 
to  "  Ogres,"  and  the  possibility  of  their 
actual  existence  again  occurs  to  him.) 

"  When  you  left  home  in  the  morning 
you  little  thought  that  domus,  that 
placens  uxor,  those  smiling  chenibs 
were  to  be  seen  no  more,  and  that  you 
would  end  your  existence  in  a  pie." 

Farther  on  in  the  same  paragraph 
there  is  also  an  omission  : 
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"  Pi-ay  what  is  there  iinpoKsible  iu 
tall  canuihals  ?  The  six-foot  volunteers 
are  all  tall,  w  ho,  I  trust,  will  eat  our  ene- 
mies up  if  they  land.  We  have  some 
very  tall  coutributoi-s  to  the  luati^azine, 
and  a  print  of  one  photograph  carica- 
ture of  one  of  them  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  appears  in  a  sinuous, 
anthropophagous,  and  odious  attitude 
and  occupation. " 

That  this  refers  to  himself  we  have 
already  guessed  ;  but  the  fact  is  re- 
corded in  so  many  words  at  the  end  of 
the  printed  j)aper.  All  London  was 
then  talking  of  Du  Chaillu  and  his 
African  book,  and  Thackeray  had  been 
caricatured  as  "A  Literary  Gorilla." 

In  "Notes  of  a  Week's"^ Holiday "  he 
lingers  long  over  the  Dutch  pictures 
■ — the  mastei-pieces  of  Rembrandt  and 
Vander  Heist  —  and  alludes  to  the 
slender  money -return  of  the  painter 
for  works  which  have  become  priceless 
treasures.  'If  cost  price  be  your  cri- 
terion of  worth,"  he  adds,  "  what  shall 
we  say  to  that  little  receipt  for  10/.  for 
the  copyright  of  'Paradise  Lost,'  which 
used  to  hnng  in  old  Mr.  Eogers's  room  ?" 
Then  follows  in  the  manuscript  this 
suggestive  passage,  unfinished  and  all 
erased  ;  no  doubt,  because  the  question 
of  length  came  up,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  wandered  from  the  point  a  little  : 

"  Suppose  an  author  were  to  go  down 
the  Row  with  proposals  for  publish- 
ing an  epic  in  12  books  ?  What  price 
would  he  get  for  it  now  ?  Suppose  he 
were  to  go  to  3IacmiUan's  Magazine,  sup- 
pose he  were  to  bring  'Com us'  to  65 
Cornhill  ?  Ah,  if  he  would  try  us  with 
'  Lycidas  ! '  If  he  would  show^  us  '  Pen- 
seroso  '  or  '  L'AUegro  ! '  You  say  there 
is  no  man  alive  now  who  can  wield  that 
pen  ?  My  dear  sir,  not  in  Britain — but 
in  an  island  adjacent  to  Britain — " 

From  "  Nil  Nisi  Bonum  "  two  short 
sentences  are  crossed  out,  and  both  of 
them  we  are  glad  to  read.  He  has  been 
writing  of  the  honors  paid  to  Washing- 
ton Irving  in  England,  and  continues : 
"  Let  the  Americans  remember  w^ell 
vfiih  what  an  eager  magnanimity^  men 
of  merit  are  received  here."  For  this 
strong  injimction  he  substitutes  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  fact.  Then,  on  the 
next  page,  after  alluding  to  Irving's  un- 
told love-story,  he  suppresses  this  line 


altogether :  "  One  fancies  the  kindly, 
simple,  smiling  boy  advancing  and  lay- 
ing a  liower  or  two  on  a  grave." 

We  come  next  to  the  essay  "On  Half 
a  Loaf,"  relating  to  the  famous  "Trent 
Aflair,"  which  almost  brought  the 
United  States  into  war  with  England  in 
the  dark  Decend^er  days  of  18G1.  The 
wave  of  feeling  between  the  two  coun- 
tries had  not  sul>sided  when  the  "Round- 
about Papers  "  came  out  in  book  form  ; 
and  this  pajjer  was  accordingly  excluded 
from  the  tirst  American  edition.  Since 
that  time  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  read  and  re-read  it  ;  now,  looking  at 
its  interlineations,  we  smile  and  wonder 
if  the  long-forgotten  danger  ever  reallj 
threatened  us.  Here  is  one  fragment 
of  a  paragraph  that  never  went  to  press  : 

"The  captain  who  took  four  men  from 
under  a  British  flag  in  an  unarmed  ship 
has  done  no  great  feat.  A  steamer  on 
the  Thames  might  run  down  a  wheny, 
and  there  would  be  no  talk  amongst 
us  of  the  steamer's  heroism  or  courage. 
A  President,  Council,  and  Minister  of 
State  who  have  received  prisoners  un- 
lawfully seized  ;  who  have  consigned 
them  to  gaol  ;  who  have  kept  them  there 
until  a  powerful  remonstrance  backed 
by  some  threat  of  a  display  of  ulterior 
violence,  and  then  have  set  the  prisoners 
free — I  say  these  men  are  acting  with  a 
courage  that  creates  sui-prise.  I  have 
read  of  a  man  capturing — a  snuff-box, 
let  us  say  ;  pocketing  the  trifle  amidst 
the  applause  of  surrounding  legists,  and 
finally  giving " 

And  here,  on  the  same  page,  is  an  al- 
teration of  some  significance  ;  in  print, 
he  says : 

"  My  reader,  perhaps,  has  been  in 
America.  If  he  has,  he  knows  what 
good  people  are  to  be  found  there  ;  how 
polished,  how  generous,  how  gentle,  how 
courteous.  But  it  is  not  the  voices  of 
these  you  hear  in  the  roar  of  hate,  defi- 
ance, folly,  falsehood,  which  comes  to 
us  across  the  Atantlic.  Yoit  can't  hear 
gentle  voices ;  very  many  xoho  could 
speak  are  afraid." 

The  words  we  have  marked  with  ital- 
ics replace  these,  which  even  Americans 
can  bear  to  read  now  : 

"  The  gentle  people  are  quiet  ;  some 
of  the  wise  people  are  timid  and  truckle. 
I  saw  nothing  more  painful  in  America 
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than  the  moral  timidity  of  men  whom 
we  may  call  men  of  station." 

There  are  lovers  of  Thackeray  who 
hold  the  Koundabout  Paper  "  On  a  Peal 
of  Bells  "  dearer  than  aU  the  rest.  It 
has  no  tinge  of  sadness  ;  and  he  has  put 
much  of  himself  into  this  confidential 
talk  about  old  novels  and  their  heroes 
and  heroines.  Its  original  draft  is  in- 
terUned  and  corrected  throughout,  but 
no  sentence  was  rejected.  The  verbal 
changes,  however,  make  us  pause  a  lit- 
tle. "  Amo  Saladin,"  he  says,  "and  the 
Scotch  Knight  in  the  'Talisman.'  The 
Sultan  best."  For  "Sultan"  he  wrote 
"  Scotch  Knight  "  first  ;  and,  after  call- 
ing Leather-stocking  "  better  than  any 
one  in  the  whole  heroic  catalogue,"  he 
abbreviated  the  last  four  words  into 
"  Scott's  lot."  He  left  some  pages  blank 
for  a  long  scene  from  "Evelina,"  which 
was  afterward  inserted  in  his  own  hand, 
but  apparently  not  with  his  own  pen. 
And  he  introduced  the  quotation  by  a 
fanciful  and  graceful  sketch  (given  on 
page  286  in  reproduction),  of  Miss 
Burney's  heroine  with  Lord  Orville  at 
her  feet. 

The  article  "On  Alexandrines,"  writ- 
ten in  1863,  is  a  tribute  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  was  married  in  March  of 
that  year.  He  describes  the  ceremony 
in  St.  George's  chapel  ;  "  and  by  the 
side  of  the  Princess  Royal  trotted  such 
a  little  wee  solemn  Highlander,"  who  led 
him  into  this  merry  digression,  after- 
ward cancelled  : 

"  I  promise  my  little  godson,  when  he 
is  of  age  to  go  into  philibegs,  just  such 
another  suit,  with  a  sporran,  pibroch's 
dunniewassel,  skean-dhu,  etc.,  complete. 
Hoot  awa,  laddie!  We  have  Hieland 
and  Lawland  plays  at  a'  the  theatres  in 
London  the  noo,  and  we  talk  nae  ither 
langidge." 

And  now  we  come  to  "  Strange  to  Say, 
on  Club  Paper,"  the  last  essay  preserved 
here,  and,  in  fact,  the  last  of  the 
"  Roundabout  Papers,"  for  the  little 
sketch  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  tucked  in, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  was  really  earlier  work. 
This  is  what  his  friend,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  wrote  of  the  last  essay,  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  February,  1864  : 
,  "  It  was  only  in  November  last,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  that  a  paper  ap- 


peared from  his  hand  entitled  Strange 
to  Say,  on  Club  Paper.  In  this  he  ridi- 
culed a  silly  report  as  to  Lord  Clyde, 
which  had  spread  itself  about  the  town 
— doing  so  with  that  mingled  tender- 
ness and  sarcasm  for  which  he  was 
noted — the  tenderness  being  ever  for 
those  named,  and  the  sarcasm  for  those 
unknown.  As  far  as  we  know,  they 
were  the  last  words  he  lived  to  publish. 
Speaking  of  the  old  hero  who  was  just 
gone  he  bids  us  remember,  '  that  censure 
and  praise  are  alike  to  him ' 

*  Tlie  music  warbling  to  the  deafened  ear, 
The  iuceuse  wasted  ou  the  funeral  bier !  ' 

How  strange  and  how  sad  that  these  his 
last  words,  should  now  come  home  to 
us  as  so  fitted  for  himself  !  " 

The  report  mentioned  above  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  codicil  of  Lord  Clyde's 
will,  executed  at  Chatham,  had  been 
written  on  paper  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club. 

"  What  the  codicil  is,  my  dear  breth- 
ren," writes  Thackeray,  "  it  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire.  .  .  .  The  gift 
may  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  it  may  be  a 
house  and  its  contents — fui-niture,  plate, 
and  wine  -  cellai*.  My  friends,  I  know 
the  wine- merchant,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  legatee,  hope  heartily  that  the  stock 
is  large." 

Here,  in  the  original,  appears  this 
marginal  note,  unerased,  but  not  pub- 
lished : 

"  As  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  print 
this  discourse  in  a  separate  form,  I  in- 
vite tender  and  accompanying  samples 
from  wine-merchants  ;  when  the  Name 
of  the  Firm  forwarding  the  most  choice 
and  liberal  supply  of  liquours  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  above  paragraph." 

The  manuscript  has  the  following 
postscript,  which  was  probably  stricken 
out  after  he  received  the  proof,  since, 
like  the  note  given  above,  it  shows  no 
erasures  : 

"  B}'  the  way,  is  not  this  posthumous 
penalty  which  men  of  note  have  had  to 
pay  of  late  a  hard  one  ?  I  do  not  speak 
of  such  admirable  notices  as  those  of 
Lord  Clyde  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
and  the  Satitrdai/  Review ;  here  the 
writer  is  the  historian  and  biographer, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  himself  on 
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his  subject,  and  sjx'ak  to  the  best  of  liis  jjower  and   knowledge.     But  private 
wills,  are  these  public  property  because,  for  the  purposes  of  justice  and  conveni- 
ence, an  office  is  established  where  they  are  registered  and  may  be  inspected  ? 
Suppose  Lord  Clyde  alive,  and  his  will  at  the  lawyer's,  let  us 
■y     ij  say,  and  a  gentleman  from  a  newspaper  getting  access  to  the 

JV    ^  document,  and  printing  it  with  a  comment  uix)n  the  codicil 

^      J?  that  it  was  written,  strange  to  say,  upon  paper  bearing  the 

J     *t  stamj)  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.     Fancy  the  wrath  of  the  old 

J  A  Chief  when  he  found  his  privacy  invaded  and  read  that  para- 

-^       5  graph  about  the  club  paper  !     Because  he  is  dead,  who  save 

the  friends  apj^ointed  by  himself,  has  a  right  to  open  his  desk, 
and  copy  its  contents  The  matter,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  paragraph  copied  at  Doctoi's'  Commons  by  the 
newspaper  purveyor  is  purchased  at  the  usual  tariff.  Why,  the 
menu  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  dinner  to-day  and  every  day 
f  would  be  eagerly  read,  were  it  published  in  the  newspaper; 

H  as  would   an  account  of  the  dishes  or  the  gossip   at  your 

^  dinner-table  and  mine,  if  we  were  of  note  sufficient  to  awaken 

^  public  curiosity.     Well,  well,  my  dear  sir,  if  the  newsmongers 

i  A  tvill  read  your  will  and  sell  an  account  of  its  contents,  I  trust 

^.  they  may  have  to  announce  that  the  property  is  sworn  under 

•^  (you  are  at  liberty  to  fill  in  the  handsome  figure  of  thousand 

'  ^  pounds),  and  if  the  newsmonger  goes  out  of  his  newsmonger- 

ing  trade  to  comment  upon  the  strangeness   of  your  club 
transactions,  I  hope  your  gallant  and  much-grieving  son,  the 
heir  of  your  large  property,  will  remonstrate  with  that  news- 
V^    ^^     "^  monger,  and  point  out  to  him  the  propriety  of  minding  his 

own  business." 
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Though  no  record  of  the  change  is  So,  we  turn  this  last  page  down,  and 
made,  we  find,  upon  turning  to  the  last  leave  him.  These  lines  of  his,  still  fresh, 
of  his  pages  which  Thackeray  lived  to  unfaded,  have  led  us  into  an  intimate 
see  in  t^'pe,  that  he  substituted  for  these  relationship  with  the  beloved  author  of 
lines  another  and  a  shorter  postscript,  which  we  never  dreamed.  We  have  seen 
In  it  he  refers  again  to  the  couplet  from  him  at  home,  at  his  oflQce-table,  and 
Tickell  previously  quoted  ;  and  "  I  per-  in  that  corner  of  the  club  stiU  called  his 
ceive,"he  says,  "  not  without  a  smile,  that  corner.  For  hours  we  have  smiled  with 
one  or  two  of  the  pages  bear,  '  strange  him,  laughed  with  him,  respected  and 
to  say,'  the  mark  of  a  Club  "  (the  Athe-  admired  him  more  and  more  ;  all  this 
naeum  it  was)  "  of  which  I  have  the  hon-  in  fancy  only,  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  it 
our  to  be  a  member."  The  text  shows  all  were  true.  Almost  we  persuade  our- 
us  that  the  first  lines  of  the  article  could  selves  that  he  has  spoken  in  the  gentle 
not  have  been  written  before  September  voice  we  never  knew — that  voice  of  won- 
27, 1863.  It  ai^peared,  as  Trollope  sajs,  derful  range  which  those  yet  living,  who 
in  the  November  nmnber  of  the  maga-  did  know  it,  recall  fondly  as  the  finest 
zine.  And  here,  "the  end  of  life  can-  ever  heard.  So,  going  out  into  the  gray 
eels  all  bands."  For,  in  the  night  of  afternoon,  we  are  thankful  for  this  gen- 
December  23d,  he  died.  erous  gift  to  the  new  world  from  the  old- 
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By  Edith  JVharton. 


Immense,  august,  like  some  Titanic  bloom. 

The  mighty  choir  unfolds  its  lithic  core, 
PetaUed  with  panes  of  azure,  gules  and  or, 

Splendidh"  lambent  in  the  Gothic  gloom. 
And  stamened  with  keen  flamelets  that  illume 

The  pale  high-altar.     On  the  prayer-worn  floor. 
By  surging  worshippers  thick-thronged  of  yore, 

A  few  brown  crones,  familiars  of  the  tomb, 
The  stranded  driftwood  of  Faith's  ebbing  sea — 

For  these  alone  the  finials  fret  the  skies, 
The  topmost  bosses  shake  their  blossoms  free. 

While  from  the  triple  portals,  with  grave  eyes. 
Tranquil,  and  fixed  upon  eternity. 

The  cloud  of  witnesses  still  testifies. 

n. 

The  crimson  panes  like  blood-drops  stigmatize 

The  western  floor.     The  aisles  are  mute  and  cold. 
A  rigid  fetich  in  her  robe  of  gold 

The  Virgin  of  the  Pillar,  with  blank  eyes, 
Enthroned  beneath  her  votive  canopies, 

Gathers  a  meagre  remnant  to  her  fold. 
The  rest  is  solitude  ;  the  church,  grown  old, 

Stands  stark  and  gray  beneath  the  burning  skies. 
Welluigh  again  its  mighty  frame-work  grows 

To  be  a  part  of  natui'e's  self,  Avithdrawn 
From  hot  humanity's  impatient  woes  ; 

The  floor  is  ridged  like  some  rude  mountain  lawn. 
And  in  the  east  one  giant  window  shows 

The  roseate  coldness  of  an  Alp  at  dawn. 


CLOTHES 

HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

By  Edward  J.  Lowell. 


Statue  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Vatican   Museum,  Rome. 


THE  caprice  of 
fashion  lias 
loug  been  a 
favorite  subject  with 
the  satirist.  T  h  e 
clothinof  worn  by 
civilized  people  has 
varied  from  decade 
to  decade  and  from 
year  to  year.  In  the 
early  jiart  of  the 
present  century 
ladies  wore  short 
w^aists  and  scant}' 
skirts  ;  about  1860 
they  appeared  in 
tremendous  hoops, 
with  their  hair 
combed  down  flat 
over  their  ears  ; 
later  in  bustles  and 
great  bunching 
chignons  ;  last  year 
in  Psyche  knots 
with  dusty  trains 
sweeping  the  sidewalk.  These  fashions 
and  a  score  of  others  followed  each 
other  without  apparent  reason,  and  may 
seem  to  have  well-nigh  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  costume.  And  if  men 
have  been  less  extravagant  in  their  vag- 
aries than  women,  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  is  only  because  men's  dress  is 
but  a  colorless  and  uninteresting  affair 
at  best. 

And  yet  if  a  group  of  Euro])eans, 
whether  dressed  in  the  costume  of  IS  10 
or  in  that  of  18!)0,  or  arrayed  like  a 
series  of  fashion-plates  in  all  the  varieties 
of  clothing  that  have  been  worn  within 
the  century,  were  placed  beside  a  group 
of  Asiatics  in  their  shaped  but  flowing 
garments,  with  a  group  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  drapery,  and  a  group 
of  Polynesians  in  tattoo  and  waist-band, 
it  would  be  seen  that,  while  there  were 
great  diflterences  between  the  members 
of  each  party,  the  difi'erences  between 


the  parties  were  greater  yet.  The  ob- 
jects sought  have  varied  with  various 
ages  and  races  ;  and  the  diflerence  is 
especially  great  between  the  ideals  of 
costume  of  our  own  intellectual  ances- 
tors, the  Greeks  and  liomans,  and  of 
ourselves. 

If  we  compare  the  statue  of  Demos- 
thenes in  the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome 
with  that  of  Mr.  Everett  in  the  Public 
Garden  at  Boston,  we  shall  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  garments  represented 
difler  not  only  in  detail  but  in  general 
character.  For  one  thing,  the  Athenian 
is  less  thoroughly  covei-ed  than  the 
American.  This  is  not  the  result  of 
any  less  care,  nor  is  it  the  cause  of  any 
less  dignit}^  Demosthenes  is  prepared 
to  address  an  audience,  and  has  clothed 
himself  carefully  and  apjiropriately. 
His  attitude  and  his  dress  are  alike 
impressive  and  stately.  Yet  his  right 
arm  and  the  lower  part  of  both  legs  are 
bare.  Those  of  the  modern  orator  are 
carefully  covered.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  noticeable  about  their  cos- 
tume than  this.  The  garment  of  De- 
mosthenes falls  in  full,  rich  folds  ;  it 
covers  but  it  does  not  encase  him.  The 
clothes  of  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  other 
hand,  surround  each  one  of  his  limbs. 
There  are  separate  tubes  for  his  body, 
his  two  arms,  and  his  two  legs.  These 
tubes  encase  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  ; 
there  are  no  large  folds  about  them, 
oul}'  wrinkles,  which  are  themselves  not 
intentional  parts  of  the  design  of  the 
coat  and  trousers,  but  awkward  acci- 
dents, which  the  tailor  has  done  his 
best  to  make  as  small  and  inconspicu- 
ous as  possible. 

In  these  two  statiies  we  have  typical 
examples  of  the  costumes  of  ancient 
Greece  and  of  modern  America.  We 
may  notice  that  Demosthenes  wears  but 
one  garment  besides  his  sandals,  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
wear  any  more  of  the  same  general 
character  at  the  same  time.  This  gar- 
ment, if  it  could  be  taken  off  him,  would 
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be  found  to  be  of  a  simple,  rectangular 
shape,  in  no  way  recalling  that  of  the 
human  body.  Should  we  enter  his 
court^yard  or  his  garden  and  find  it 
hanging  out  to  dry,  or  bleaching  on  the 
grass,  we  might  wonder  whether  it  were 
intended  for  upholsterj'  or  for  cloth- 
insT,  for  a  blanket  for  himself  or  for  his 
horse.  Moreover,  could  we  have  ap- 
proached his  house,  when  its  painted 
portico  rose  bright  but  stately  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  have  haj)- 
pened  to  tind  the  whole  wardrobe  of 
his  family  thus  displayed,  there  would 
have  been  many  pieces  of  it,  perhaps 
the  larger  number,  which  would  have 
puzzled  us  in  the  same  manner. 

No  such  doubt  could  perplex  the 
stranger  from  another  continent  or  an- 
other planet  who  should  approach   an 


lengths  are  evidently  intended  for  the 
feet.     Zeus ! 
pedes  ?  " 


are  these  strangex'S  centi- 


Stalue  of  Edward  Everett  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden. 

American  city  on  a  Monday.  An  an- 
cient Greek,  awakened  from  a  millen- 
nial sleep,  would  feel  but  a  niomeutaiy 
embarrassment.  "  These  white  chitons," 
he  would  say,  "  with  their  long  sleeves 
and  their  short  sleeves,  are  familiar  to 
me.  It  is  clear  that  those  forked  things 
that  flap  so  absurdly  in  the  wind  are 
worn  by  these  barbarians  on  their  legs  ; 
I  have  heard  of  such  a  custom  among 
the  Parthians.     Those  bags  of  various 


n. 


Clothing  is  worn  for  two  purposes, 
for  decency  and  for  protection ;  it  is 
modified  from  considerations  of  taste 
or  fanc}'.  The  sense  of  decency  exists 
in  most  nations  and  ti-ibes  of  mankind, 
even  the  most  savage,  but  its  manifesta- 
tions are  sometimes  curious  and  eccen- 
tric. It  extends  to  words  and  actions 
as  well  as  to  costume.  Certain  thiugs 
are  shameful  to  see,  certain  words  to 
hear.  Whether  the  first  rudiments  of 
clothing  were  adopted  in  obedience  to 
feelings  of  this  kind,  or  for  protection 
from  the  weather,  we  shaD  never  know, 
but  it  is  not  a  little  suggestive  that  the 
earliest  attempt  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  garments  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  attributes  their  invention  to 
a  sense  of  shame.  When  Adam  and 
Eve  had  eaten  of  the  fatal  apple  "the 
eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked  ;  and 
thev  sewed  tig-leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  aprons."  Nor  need  we  rely 
on  the  ancient  chronicles  alone.  The 
paintings  of  the  early  Egyptians  agree 
with  the  books  of  modem  travellers  in 
showing  us  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  wear  the  apron,  or  some  equally 
unprotective  garment,  as  their  sole  rai- 
ment. 

The  motive  of  decency  for  wearing 
clothes  early  acquired  a  religious  sanc- 
tion, Keligion,  morals,  custom,  and  ex- 
pediency are  not  clearly  distinguished 
in  the  minds  of  primitive  nations.  It  is 
found,  in  simple  states  of  civilization  at 
least,  that  the  man  who  neglects  the 
religious  rites  is  generally  negligent  of 
the  moral  duties,  and  that  this  man 
does  not  prosper.  Clothes,  then,  are 
woi-n  in  deference  to  religious  and 
moral  feelings,  but  not  the  same  clothes 
in  all  places.  Sometimes  a  greater  part 
of  the  body  and  limbs  must  be  covered, 
sometimes  a  smaller  portion  ;  and  the 
especial  garment  considered  proper  for 
the  occasion  must  also  be  used.  A  man 
who  should  insist  on  going  to  church  in 
a  long  nightgown,  reaching  to  his  heels, 
would  be  likely  to  get  into  trouble  with 
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the  police  ;  and  his  remonstrances  to 
the  effect  that  lie  was  completely  and 
decently  covered,  and  that  it  was  hard 
to  distinguish  him  from  tlie  choir-leader 
in  his  sui'plice,  would  be  little  heeded. 
The  dress  of  last  evening's  ball-room 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  this  moniing 
on  the  beach,  and  the  bathing  suit  which 
was  considered  so  becoming  on  the 
beach  would  certainly  be  excluded  from 
the  casino.  And  from  these  familiar  in- 
stances we  may  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
the  ancients,  who  like  us  had  their  cos- 
tumes appropriate  to  peace  and  war,  the 
games  and  the  market-place,  and  who 
were  shocked  in  tow'n  by  what  seemed 
but  right  and  natural  in  the  country. 

Thei'e  is  probably  no  part  of  the  hu- 
man frame  which  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered wrong  to  leave  exposed  under 
some  circumstances.  The  Jews,  and 
some  other  Orientals,  will  not  offer  an 
act  of  worship  bare-headed.  Christian 
women,  remembering  the  injunction  of 
Saint  Paul,  generally  follow  the  same 
rule  in  public  churches.  The  face  is 
thouf^ht  bv  some  Moslem  women  the 
part  of  the  person  most  important  to 
cover,  at  least  from  the  eyes  of  an  infi- 
del ;  and  a  poor  woman  near  Damascus, 
wearing  but  a  single  garment,  has  been 
seen,  when  suddenly  meeting  a  foreign- 
er, to  use  it  as  a  veil.  The  body  and 
limbs,  at  least  those  parts  of  the  limbs 
nearest  the  body,  are  generally  covered 
by  those  nations  in  which  the  sense  -of 
decency  in  clothing  is  strong.  The  feet 
and  hands  come  last,  but  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  be  seen  barefoot 
is  pretty  firmly  established  in  some 
countries,  including  our  own,  although 
an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  all  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  very  poor ;  while  the 
custom  of  appearing  gloved  out  of 
doors,  or  on  occasions  of  ceremonj',  is 
very  generally  followed  by  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  Europe  ;  where  for  a  woman 
to  wear  gloves  in  the  street  is  to  claim 
the  right  to  be  treated  as  a  lady,  and  not 
as  a  servant. 

The  second  great  object  in  clothing 
is  protection  from  cold.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  America, 
during  about  half  the  year,  few  clothes 
are  needed  by  a  man  at  work  in  the 
open  air  ;  more  by  a  man  at  rest.  And 
even  in  winter  there  are  but  few  days 


when  one  about  to  take  violent  exercise 
will  not  willingly  lay  aside  some  of  his 
outer  gai-ments.  And  if  this  be  true  in 
the  cold  climates  of  England  and  of  New 
England,  it  is  doubly  so  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Italy,  Greece,  or  the  Carolinas. 
Where  there  are  no  furnaces  or  stoves, 
and  few  appliances  of  any  kind  for 
warming  houses,  it  is  often  cooler  with- 
in doors  than  without.  Clothing,  then, 
is  especially  needed,  in  the  warmer  tem- 
perate climates,  by  persons  at  rest  or 
moving  leisurely  about.  As  such  cloth- 
ing is  not  intended  to  be  shaken  by 
sudden  and  violent  movement,  it  may 
be  simply  laid  on  the  wearer.  It  can 
hang  in  folds  from  his  shoulder  and  lap 
as  he  sits  still ;  it  can  be  gathered  loose- 
ly in  the  hands  or  thrown  over  the  arm 
as  he  rises  and  walks  sedately  from  place 
to  place  ;  it  can  be  quickly  thrown  off 
if  a  cause  for  sudden  exertion  should 
arise.  Clothing  of  this  sort  is  drapery, 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  statue  of 
Demosthenes.  It  was  that  principally 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
classic  ages,  in  time  of  peace. 

But  such  clothing  as  this  is  not  sviffi- 
cient  for  all  purposes.  Both  decency 
and  comfort  may  demand  that  men  at 
work  or  at  war,  in  journeys  or  in  games, 
shall  sometimes  be  full}-  clothed.  In 
truly  cold  climates  they  need  to  be 
pretty  thoroughly  covered  at  all  times. 
Drapery,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  be  in  the  way,  and  ever  in  dan- 
ger of  shjjping  off.  Shaped  or  fitted 
garments  become  therefore  a  necessity. 
These  follow  the  form  of  the  body  and 
limbs  hke  an  ill  -  fitting  skin  ;  indeed 
the  elephant,  an  animal  whose  skin 
does  not  look  as  if  it  fitted  him,  often 
reminds  us  of  a  person  clothed.  Shaped 
clothes  are  generally  ugly,  if  compared 
to  the  human  figure,  which  is  full  of 
grace  and  character,  or  to  drapeiy, 
which  has  a  beauty  and  character  of  its 
own  ;  but  they  are  useful  and  conven- 
ient for  a  working  world,  and  they  have 
overcome  in  the  race.  The  history  of 
costume  in  civilization  is  the  history 
of  the  development  from  drapery  to 
shaped  clothing.  The  change  has  been 
far  from  sudden ;  it  has  proceeded 
slowly  and  gradual^  through  the  ages. 
It  is  the  result  of  moral  and  physical 
causes,  of  a   change   of   religion   from 
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Diagram  showing  Shape  and  Rela 
tive  Size  of  the  Toga. 


pagan  to  Christian,  of  a  change  of  social 
customs  from  aristocratic  to  democratic, 
of  a  change  of  the  centre  of  civilization 
from  warmer  to  colder  climates.  To- 
day it  is  nearly  complete,  in  so  far  as 
the  clothing  of  men  is  concerned,  and  no 

great  reaction 
seems  proba- 
ble. The  mod- 
em man  wears 
drapery  only 
when  in  bed, 
in  the  form  of 
sheets  and 
blankets  ;  and 
by  tucking 
these  in,  he 
makes  of  them 
a  nadimentary 
bag,  or  shaped 
garment. 
Women  are 
more  conserva- 
tive i  n  their 
dress,  and 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  they  will 
long  preserve  traces  of  the  older  and 
more  graceful  type. 

m. 

Throughout  the  period  of  their  great- 
ness, the  Greeks  are  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  costume.  Three  prin- 
cipal garments  were  in  common  use 
among  them,  the  peplos,  the  chiton,  and 
the  himafion.  The  first  of  these,  worn 
chiefly  by  women,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  quadi-angular  piece  of  cloth  which  has 
never  been  cut  but  from  the  loom.  It 
is  simply  but  carefully  draped  about  the 
figure,  falling  in  long  graceful  folds,  and 
held  together  exclusively  by  pins  or  but- 
tons and  a  belt.  The  chiton  is  a  shirt 
or  gown,  sometimes  fitted  to  the  figui-e 
and  sometimes  loosely  pinned  about  it. 
The  himation  is  nothing  more  than  a 
large  shawl,  for  which  a  small  shawl 
(called  a  chIami/><)  was  substituted  by 
young  men  and  travellers.  Gentlemen 
in  Athens  habitually  wore  a  himation 
and  nothing  else. 

Thus  the  costume  is  very  simple,  two 

garments  at  most  are  worn  by  men,  and 

a  law  of  Solon  limits  the  number  to  be 

worn  by  women  to  three,  which  would 

•  naturaUy  be  two  shifts,  or  gowns,  and  a 


shawl.  But  if  we  think  not  of  the  parts, 
but  of  the  general  effect,  we  find  that  the 
costume  admits  of  infinite  variety.  The 
peplos  may  be  pinned  or  buttoned  to- 
gether in  a  hundred  ways  ;  the  chiton 
ma}'  be  fuU  or  scanty,  long  or  short,  with 
tight  or  flowing  sleeves,  or  none  at  all  ; 
and  as  for  the  himation,  there  is  no  hm- 
it  to  the  number  of  things  that  can  be 
done  with  it. 

The  costume  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  republic  and  the  early  empire  was 
hardly  moi*e  complex  than  that  of  Greece. 
The  toga  was  the  principal  garment  of 
the  citizen.  The  Romans  honored  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers,  and  clrmg  to 
their  ancestral  fashions,  which  is  perhaps 
one  reason  that  their  days  were  so  long 
in  the  land.  The  toga  was  considei'ed 
the  national  gannent  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  forms  of  shawl  or  mantle, 
and  only  citizens  were  allowed  to  wear 
it.  The  attempts  of  innovators  were 
frowned  on  by  serious  people. 

The  toga,  at  least  within  historic 
times,  was  not  a  rec- 
tangular piece  of 
cloth  hke  the  peplos 
and  the  himation.  It 
was  rounded  at  the 
corners,  and  from 
an  early  period  was 
nearly  elliptical  in 
shape.  It  was  doub- 
led in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  lon- 
gest axis,  but  not 
exactly  through  the 
middle.  It  thus  as- 
sumed a  shape  ap- 
proaching that  of  a 
flattened  semicircle, 
the  straight  side,  or 
fold,  being  over  four  yards  in  length,  the 
width  of  the  garment  when  folded  less 
than  two  yards.  This  enormous  shawl 
was  elaborately  draped  about  the  per- 
son, always  covering  the  left  shoulder 
and  sometimes  the  right,  but  leaving  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  to  the  right 
hand  and  arm. 

Thus  the  clothing  of  the  two  most 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity  was  simple, 
and  was  similar  for  the  sexes.  Two 
sorts  of  garments  were  worn,  those  that 
fitted  the  body  more  or  less  closely,  and 
those  that  were  wrapped  loosely  about 


Later  Form  of  the  Toga. 
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it  ;  chiton  and  liiiuation,  tunic  and  toga, 
shirt  and  shawl.  But  the  titted  garment 
itself  was  very  simple  in  cut.  It  was 
often  made  from  a  rectangular  piece  of 
clotli,  with  no  more  than  one  or  two 
straight  seams,  or  without  any  seams  at 
all.  In  the  places  that  show  most,  and 
especially  on  the  shoulders,  pins  or  but- 


they  also  loved  drapery  and  used  it  in 
their  statues  more  freely  than  it  was  used 
in  every-day  life.  But  here  the  parallel 
ceases  ;  in  classical  times  the  citizen 
shared  the  taste  of  the  sculptor.  The 
Greek  philosopher  prided  himself  on 
wearing  but  one  simple  square  of  cloth. 
The  Roman  statesman,  hard-headed  man 


tons  very  generally  took   the  place   of    of  business  as  he  was,  scorned  to  be  seen 


sewing. 


Grace  in  the  folds  was  care 
fully  studied,  but  all  elaboration  in  cut- 
ting and  putting  together  was  as  care- 
fully avoided. 

And  the  striking  thing  is  that  this 
simplicity  of  attire  was  not  accidental, 
but  sought  and  studied.  To  suppose 
that  people  as  civilized  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  clothed  themselves  with 
square  jiieces  of  cloth  because  they  could 
make  nothing  more  elaborate,  would  be 
impossible,  even  if  there  were  not  sujier- 
abundant  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
Greeks  were  in  constant  communication 
with  Asia,  the  Romans  conquered  large 
parts  of  that  continent  as  well  as  of 
Europe.  In  all  directions 
they  came  upon  people 
whose  clothes  were  elabo- 
rately fitted.  We  know, 
from  numerous  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  innumerable 
paintings,  that  shaped  and 
even  tight  garments  were 
familiar  to  their  minds. 
Whenever  they  have  to 
represent  a  foreigner,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will 
put  him  into  trousers  ;  and 
the  Romans  at  least,  when 
in  the  country  or  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  houses, 
were  inclined  to  adopt  for- 
eign forms  of  clothing.  The 
conclusion  is,  forced  on  our 
minds  that  the  Greeks,  and 
their  imitators  the  Romans, 
often  wore  shaped  clothes 
for  convenience  and  when  in 
undress,  and  then  used 
square  or  elliptical  pieces  of 
cloth  for  occasions  of  cere- 
mony and  display. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  ancient  ar 


A   Greek   Girl's  Costume. 
(From  an  old  print.) 


in  the  market-place  in  the  sleeved  gar- 
ment which  he  might  wear  for  conven- 
ience at  his  viUa. 

A  soldier  in  the  field  shovdd  think  as 
little  as  possible  about  his  clothes. 
They  must  allow  him  fi*ee  and  violent 
motion.  If  he  wears  armor  it  must 
protect  his  body  without  impeding  it 
too  much.  Thus  military  garments  and 
defensive  armor  have  always  tended  to 
the  clinging  and  fitted  type.  No  one 
would  willingly  fight  with  a  shawl  flap- 
ping about  him.  Yet  the  soldier  needs 
protection  from  the  cold  of  night  as  well 
as  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  His 
mantle  must  often  serve  as  a  blanket. 
Tlie  Roman  soldier  wore  a 
rectangular  cloak  or  sagum  ; 
his  general  had  a  similar 
garment,  but  larger  and 
handsomer,  called  jjoluda- 
mentum.  This  might  be 
thrown  aside  or  left  in 
camp  on  the  da}'  of  battle. 
Although  it  was  a  mark 
of  dignity,  it  might  even 
be  omitted  in  a  military 
statue,  which  should  ex- 
press strength  and  readiness 
for  action.  This  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  beautiful 
marble  which  represents  Au- 
gustus in  his  cuirass. 

Trousers  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Rome 
at  a  comparatively  late  pe- 
riod, and  as  a  pai-t  of  the 
military  uniform.  They  are 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
represented  on  Trajan's  col- 
umn, as  well  as  by  barbari- 
ans. The  Greeks  had  never 
adopted  them.     With  their 


instinctive  sense  of  beauty  they  had 
tists  were  like  our  own  in  this  :  that  recognized  that  these  are  the  only  gar- 
they  recognized  that  the  human  body  ments  that  cannot  possibly  be  made 
is  beautiful,  and  showed  as  much  of  it  graceful.  A  sleeve  may  become  a  part 
as  they  could  in  their  works  of  ai-t  ;  that    of   the  drapery  of  a  figure,  a  trouser- 
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leg  is  more  obstinate  in  its  ugliness.  If 
tight  it  bags  at  the  knees  on  the  third 
wearing.  Yet  this  is  perhaj^s  its  least 
objectionable  shape.  If  somewhat  loose 
it  takes  petty  and  meaningless  folds. 
Some  Oriental  nations  have  tried  to 
disguise  it  as  a  skirt,  but  the  result 
is  not  entirely  s.itisfactory.  If  the 
trousers  do  not  appear  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  leg  they  have  lost  their 
principal  merit.  Compromise,  which 
is  the  life  of  politics,  is  the  death 
of  art,  which  should  always  strug- 
gle after  an  ideal.  So  thought  the 
Greeks  when  they  entirely  renounced 
for  themselves  the  barbarous  panta- 
loon. 

Thus  we  have  in  antiquity  two 
t^'pes  of  clothing  thoroughly  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  the  classical  world 
activitj'  is  ascribed  to  one,  dignity 
and  repose  to  the  other.  We  see 
the  soldier,  the  traveller,  the  work- 
man in  shaped  clothes  ;  the  philos- 
opher, the  senator,  the  citizen  in 
drapery.  We  see  the  idea'  of  the 
dignity  of  draped  clothing  firmly 
ti.\ed  in  the  minds  of  the  most  civil- 
ized nations. 


The  Barbarians  scorned  the  Romans 
and  the  Romanized  nations  of  tlie  Em- 
pire for  their  effeminacy,  but  they  ad- 
mired them  for  tlieir  civilization.     The 


IV. 


The  Barbarians  in  trousers  over- 
ran the  territories  of  the  city  of  the 
toga.  The  new-comers  were  ugly 
enough  iji  Roman  eyes.  Their  clothes 
wei'e  as  imgainly  as  their  pereons,  rough 
and  ready;  shirts,  loose  trousers,  easy 
boots,  perhaps  a  scanty  mantle  on  the 
shoulders.  All  the  tribes  were  not 
dressed  alike,  but  the  differences 
among  them  cannot  now  be  traced  mi- 
nutely ;  for  the  Barbarians  coiUd  not 
make  statues  of  themselves,  and  the 
Romans,  who  carved  the  likenesses  of 
their  enemies  on  their  triumphal  arch- 
es, while  they  could  represent  them  as 
captives,  had  no  wish  to  immortalize 
their  conquerors.  And  the  arts  by 
which  men  and  men's  clothes  are  rep- 
resented gradually  disappeared,  with 
the  other  arts  of  civilized  Ufe.  Pict- 
ures and  statues  showing  costumes 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  are 
scai'ce,  but  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  fol- 
low the  general  Hue  of  development. 


Monument  of  Hegeso, 


Daughter  of   Praxenos- 
400  B.C. 


-Athens  about 


(Showing  a  l.idy  in  drapery  attended  by  a  plave  in  a  shaped 
From  a  bas-relief  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 


gamiei 
Arts.) 


educated  inhabitant  of  Italy  or  of  Gaul 
could  not  defend  himself  in  his  long 
contest  against  the  Gotli,  the  Vandal, 
or  the  Frank,  but  he  knew  many  things 
and  tlnis  inspired  respect.  And  soon 
the  conquerors  adopted  the  religion  of 
the  conquered  ;  the  races  began  to  min- 
gle. In  the  southern  countries  which 
we  still  call  Latin — in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France — the  original  inhabitants  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  absorbed  the  in- 
vaders. In  Germany  and  England  the 
process  went  less  far,  but  the  Roman 
influence  was  nevertheless  considerable. 
Literature  and  art  came  mostly  from 
Rome  in  the  train  of  religion  ;  and  cos- 
tume, which  is  at  once  a  useful  art  and 
a  fine  art,  while  it  became  barbarous 
when  intended  merely  for  protection, 
retained  something  of  its  Roman  char- 
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acter  when  applied  to  purposes  of  dig- 
nity and  adornment. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  which 
lasted  through  the  period  of  costume 
which  we  may  call  the  Media;val.  Sol- 
diers and  men  of  action  were  arrayed  in 
a  shirt  or  tunic,  witli  trousers  more  or 
less  tight,  and  boots  or  shoes.  The 
tunic  was  generally  short,  not  falling 
much  below  the  knee.  Often,  several 
tunics  were  worn  together,  the  long 
tight  sleeves  of  the  shirt  showing  in- 
side of  shorter  or  looser  ones  of  the 
outer  tunic  or  blouse.  The  skirts  of 
the  tunic  hung  outside  of  the  trousers. 
These  varied  in  tightness,  and  were 
sometimes  carried  down  over  the  feet  ; 
oftener  they  were  short  and  rather  full, 
the  feet  and  lower  legs  having  stock- 
ings of  their  own.  Instead  of  stock- 
ings the  lower  leg  was  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  cloth  and  wound  about  with 
straps.  A  short  cloak,  like  the  Roman 
soldier's  sagum,  hung  from  the  shoul- 
ders, being  fastened  by  a  clasp  or  a  but- 
ton on  the  right  hand  side.  Such  was 
the  general  scheme  of  the  clothing,  but 
it  admitted  of  great  variety  of  detail. 

While  the  soldiers  of  the  age  were 
thus  dressed  in  short  tunics  and  trou- 
sers, the  people  whose  business  it  was  to 
be  dignified  retained  in  their  costume 
the  flowing  lines  of  an  earlier  age. 
Kings  and  great  nobles  stiU  wore  robes 
of  state  reaching  their  feet,  long  tunics, 
longer  mantles.  They  laid  these  cum- 
brous robes  aside  when  fighting  or 
travelling,  but  they  resumed  them  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  Active  and 
eager  men  like  the  great  emperor 
Charlemagne  would  not  be  comfortable 
except  in  the  lighter  clothes  of  every 
day  ;  more  quiet  and  ceremonious  mou- 
archs  rejoiced  in  their  royal  trappings. 

There  was  a  class  of  men  devoted  to 
religion,  and  slowly  rising  to  dignity 
and  power.  Their  warfare  was  not  of 
this  world,  their  occupations  required 
little  violent  motion.  The  costume  of 
the  ecclesiastic  was  in  accordance  with 
his  claims.  Throughout  it  was  loose, 
flowing,  not  closely  shaped.  It  did  not 
preserve  much  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
classical  models;  but  the  priest  was 
still,  in  a  way,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  if 
he  did  not  wear  the  toga  of  Cicero,  he 
might  yet  recall  a  senator  of  the  later 


that    were    not 


Empire.  Some  scholars  have  believed 
that  he  attempted  to  copy  in  a  meas- 
ure the  vestments  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  but  to  do  that  he  would 
have  needed  models 
forthcoming.  This  is 
not  the  i>lace  to  enter 
into  minute  contro- 
versies concerning 
ecclesiastical  c  o  s  - 
tume,  to  inquire  into 
the  exact  relation  of 
the  pcenida,  the  p/rt- 
neta,  and  the  catsiila 
to  each  other,  wheth- 
er they  are  all  the 
same  garment  or  dif- 
ferent ones,  and  how 
the  modem  chasuble 
is  derived  from  them. 
It  is  enough  that  in 
the  early  Middle 
Ages  we  ficd  the 
clergy  arrayed  in 
long  tunics  with 
cloaks  of  the  poncho 
type  worn  over 
them  ;  cloaks,  that  is, 
made  of  a  large  piece 
of  cloth  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  the  borders 
falling  over  the  arms  and  hands. 
While  such  garments  as  these  are 
neither  as  graceful  nor  as  truly  digni- 
fied as  the  simpler  himation  or  toga, 
they  still  retain  a  good  deal  of  stately 
beauty,  especially  if  they  are  allowed 
to  faU  in  natural  folds. 

As  for  the  women,  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  the  general  type  of  their  clothing 
remained  that  of  the  Roman  period. 
They  covered  themselves  moi'e  carefully 
than  their  great -grandmothers,  their 
tunics  were  fastened  well  up  in  the 
neck,  and  well  down  at  the  wrist,  their 
shawls  and  mantles  were  scanter  and 
less  graceful  than  those  of  the  earlier 
time.  But  in  gown  and  mantle  woman 
appeal's  very  near  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  in  gown  and  mantle  we  may  hope 
that  she  will  still  wrap  herself  as  the 
planet  cools  off.  In  spite  of  many  va- 
garies, mistakes,  and  extravagancies,  in 
spite  of  Amazons  and  dress  reformers, 
one-half  of  the  human  race  has  still 
maintained  a  tendency  to  have  its  gar- 


Costume  of  a  Priest,  800-860 
AD. 

(From  an  old  print.) 
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ments  ruu  in  flowing  lines,  and  woman 
has  not  long  neglected  "  the  liquefac- 
tion of  her  clothes." 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  dignified 
persons  to  wear  long  and  flowing  gar- 
ments was  favored  by  Oriental  influ- 
ence. Until  about  the  middle  of  the 
crusades,  the  Emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple was  the  great  man,  and  western  kings 
and  nobles  copied  him.  They  loved  the 
soft  silks  of  the  East,  falling  in  small 
folds.  These  stuffs  came  to  Germany 
over  the  Alps  from  Venice,  borne  by  the 
mules  of  Jewish  peddlers  ;  they  reached 
Marseilles  in  greater  quantities  in  ships 
flying  the  pennon  of  Saint  Mark.  The 
Venetians  had  bought  them  of  the 
Eastern  Christians,  or  even  of  the  hated 
and  dreaded  Moslem.  But  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  reaction 
was  taking  place  :  western  Europe  was 
throwing  off  Byzantine  forms  and  Ori- 
ental fashions.  Li  dress,  as  in  archi- 
tecture, native  shapes  and  home-made 
materials  were  gaining  ground.  The 
change  was  coincident  with  the  rise  to 
power  and  influence  of  a  new  branch  of 
the  European  family. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  Germans,  united  under  their 
Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors,  set  the 
fashions  for  western  Europe  ;  but  their 
influence  died  away  under  the  calami- 
ties of  their  empire  ;  for  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  political  and  militaiy  power 
carry  with  them  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  race,  and  that  fashions  in  clothing 
foUow  fashions  in  thought.  As  the  po- 
liceman of  the  New  York  streets  to-day 
wears  a  helmet  imitated  from  the  Ger- 
man pickelhaube  in  memory  of  the  vic- 
tories of  1870,  so  would  our  State  mili- 
tia presently  appear  in  pigtails,  and  our 
fair  ladies  raise  tlie  outer  corners  of 
their  eyes  with  black  paint,  should  a 
Chinese  general  successfully  conduct 
his  yellow  countrymen  to  the  invasion 
of  Europe. 

By  the  year  1226,  the  family  of  Hugh 
Capet  had  enlarged  the  royal  territory 
of  France,  the  saintly  Louis  IX.  was  on 
the  throne,  and  the  fashions  of  western 
Europe  came  from  Paris.  Thence  they 
continued  to  come  for  many  centuries, 
the  Parisians,  themselves,  mean^vhile 
•being  influenced  by  many  other  people. 
The  surrounding  nations  modified  the 


French  fashions  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional characteristics.  The  English  were 
about  twenty  years  behind  the  French 
in  the  adoption  of  any  new  kind  of 
dress,  and  generally  did  not  push  a  style 
to  its  extreme  forms.  The  Flemings  were 
awkward  and  ungraceful,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggei'ation.  Their  predomi- 
nance in  costume  under  the  Burgundian 
princes  was  a  time  of  excessive  deform- 
ity. The  Dutch  were  equally  stiff,  but 
less  extravagant  in  their  forms.  The 
Germans  were  ungainly  in  their  treat- 
ment of  French  types,  but  sometimes 
struck  out  something  interesting  in  their 
own  way.  The  Italians  were  graceful  in 
their  di'ess,  at  once  bold  and  simple. 
Their  influence  on  French  costume  was 
the  best  to  which  it  was  subjected. 


Until  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  costume  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  preserved  its  simple  forms. 
But  at  that  time  a  curious  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  dress  of  Europe,  or  a  sin- 
gular malady  attacked  it.  A  long  era 
of  deformity  settled  on  the  race.  It 
has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared.  Noth- 
ing like  it  had  been  known  in  history 
before.  The  clothes  of  pagan  antiquity 
and  of  the  earlier  IVIiddle  Ages  had 
filled  a  useful  and  an  aesthetic  purpose. 
They  had  been  draped  about  the  human 
body  and  limbs  or  had  encased  them, 
sometimes  with  the  design  of  display- 
ing them  to  the  best  advantage,  some- 
times with  that  of  keeping  them  warm, 
at  other  times  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  from  the  human  eye. 
Occasionally  a  slight  attempt  had  been 
made  to  improve  some  part  of  them  ; 
hair-dyes  and  wigs  for  the  head,  thick- 
soled  shoes  to  raise  the  figure,  were  not 
quite  unknown  expedients.  Women  had 
sometimes  worn  tight  belts  or  rudi- 
mentary corsets.  But  it  was  resened 
for  the  new  civilization  to  conceive  the 
idea  that  the  whole  shape  of  a  human 
being  might  be  distorted  to  advantage, 
and  to  carry  out  the  notion  in  an  end- 
less series  of  experiments. 

We  are  now  so  accustomed  to  de- 
formity of  clothing,  both  in  pictures  of 
the  past  and  in  the  ample  traces  of  it 
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which  are  constantly  recurring  in  our 
modern  fashions,  tlmt  it  neither  shocks 
nor  surprises  us.  Even  the  writers  on 
costume  have  Uttle  to  say  about  its  in- 
troduction. Only  a  reformer  or  a  mor- 
alist here  and  there  has  uplifted  an  in- 
dignant voice,  and  the  protests  of  such 
people  have  generall}'  been  made  on 
mistaken  grounds.  There  is  no  valid 
moral  reason  why  men,  or  women, 
should  not  make  themselves  look  de- 
formed if  they  like  ;  the  objections  to 
such  a  course  are  purely  aesthetic.  But 
both  men  and  women  like  to  look  well  ; 
to  show  off  such  beauty  as  they  may 
have,  and  to  make  as  little  as  possible 
of  such  imperfections  as  nature  may 
have  laid  upon  them.  It  were  weD, 
therefore,  to  consider  whether  both 
these  objects  will  not  be  best  accom- 
plished by  preserving  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  foi-ms  of  humanity.  But  we 
must  return  to  the  history  of  clothes. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  fashion  of 
deformity   were  probably  the  habit  of 

seeing  men  in 
armor,  and 
the  use  of  he- 
raldic emblems. 
We  generally 
think,  when  ar- 
mor is  mention- 
ed, of  the  steel 
plates  mth  which 
rich  soldiers  cov- 
ered themselves  in 
the  times  of  the 
Renaissance,  and 
which  are  still  pre- 
served in  many  Eu- 
ropean museums  ; 
but  such  was  not 
the  character  of  the 
armor  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  This  was 
composed  only  pai*- 
tially  of  iron,  which 
material  was  gener- 
ally used  in  com- 
paratively small 
pieces,  except  in 
the  helmet.  The 
body  and  limbs 
were  covered  with 
mail,  or  chain-work,  eked  out  ^vith 
leather  and  wadded  cloth.  The  residt 
was  that  a  knight  was  liable  to  present 
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a  very  bundled -up  appearance.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  his  face  was  concealed 
by  his  helmet,  made  him  scarcely  rec- 
ognizable by  friends  or  foes.  AVilliam 
the  Norman,  for  instance,  had  to  raise 
his  helmet  in  the  middle  of  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  so  that  his  soldiers  might 
know  him.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
each  man  of  sufficient  impoi-tance  took 
to  modifying  his  outer  garments  and  to 
making  distinctive  marks  upon  them. 
One  gentleman  would  ornament  his 
head  with  horns  and  put  a  long  red 
gown  over  all  his  other  clothes  ;  an- 
other woultl  wear  broom  in  his  cap 
and  have  his  right  side  blue  and  his 
left  yellow.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
noble  art  of  heraldry,  which  grew  and 
flourished.  The  simple  devices  were 
soon  exhausted  ;  instead  of  the  cow's 
honis  and  deer's  hoi-ns  of  which  the 
army  was  full,  and  which  had  therefore 
ceased  to  be  distinctive,  an  ingenious 
young  knight  would  have  a  wooden 
mermaid,  carefully  carved  and  painted, 
"  with  a  comb  and  a  glass  in  her  hand," 
to  smile  sweetly  a  couple  of  feet  above 
his  head,  and  would  wear  a  whole  pict- 
ure on  his  shield  and  mantle.  "When  the 
device  had  become  hereditary,  when 
associations  of  family  pride  had  gath- 
ered about  it,  there  was  every  tempta- 
tion to  extend  its  use  to  times  and  j^laces 
for  which  it  had  not  originally  been  in- 
tended ;  to  use  the  crest  on  his  port- 
able property,  or  to  carve  it  over  his 
castle  door ;  to  wear  the  family  colors 
in  the  garb  of  peace.  Thus  people 
learned  to  be  accustomed  to  stx-ange 
and  fantastic  attire,  to  associate  it  with 
ideas  of  nobility,  daring,  and  high 
achievement,  and  to  use  color  and 
shape  in  costume  with  but  slight  re- 
gard to  considerations  of  taste  and 
comfort. 

About  1350  the  fashion  came  in  of 
wearing  very  tight  clothes.  This  habit 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  deformity-  in 
dress.  Many  people  are  conscious  of 
some  defect  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance, which  passes  unnoticed  under 
loose  garments,  at  least  so  they  be- 
lieve. But  if  these  persons  are  obliged 
to  encase  the  offending  member  very 
tightly  and  thus  to  draw  attention  to 
it,  the  sense  of  their  deficiency  becomes 
unbearable.       They    therefore    supply 
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the  want  of  what  nature  has  denied 
them  with  curled  hair  or  wool  wad- 
ding. Their  shoulders  are  thus  made 
broad,  their  chests  deep,  their  calves  im- 
posing. They  soon  come  to  overpass  in 
these  respects  the  modesty  of  nature. 
Then  other  people,  of  the  usual  pro- 
portions, enter  the  race  ;  they  feel  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  compared  to 
normal  standards,  but  to  an  eidolon,  or 
walking  image,  which  the  first  users  of 
stuffing  have  set  up,  and  so  they  begin 
to  pad  in  their  turn.  The  earlier  im- 
provers follow  the  later  improvements, 
and  thus  men  grow  and  swell,  surpass- 
ing each  other  in  extravagance,  until 
the  whole  fashion  breaks  down  under 
the  weight  of  its  own  absurdity. 

Among  people  whose  taste  is  set  to 
nature  and  beauty,  this  process  cannot 
last  long  nor  be  carried  far.  But  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  earlier 
Renaissance  the  European  nations  were 
fond  of  the  strange  and  the  unnatural. 
The  minds  and  the  experience  of  men 
were  expanding  in  many  directions. 
New  forms  of  religion,  new  systems  of 
government,  new  countries  in  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  new  systems  in  the 
heavens  above,  were  clamoring  for  at- 
tention. People  were  unsettled  and 
loved  the  grotesque,  what  we  might 
call  to-day  the  sensational ;  they  want- 
ed to  draw  attention  by  their  clothes  as 
"vyell  as  by  their  words  and  ideas.  Hence 
there  was  a  continual  variation  in  cos- 
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tume  ;  there  were  many  successive  ex- 
travagances, and  many  different  extrav- 
agances at  the  same  time.  During  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there 
was  hardly  a  part  of  men's  bodies  that 
was  not  made  to  look  deformed  by  theii' 
clothing.  Now  enormous  hats  covered 
the  head,  now  high  shoulders  swelled 
about  the  ears,  anon  chests  were  large 
and  waists  small,  the  upper  half  of  the 
sleeve  was  swollen  and  the  lower  half 
tight,  or  the  upper  part  was  tight  and 
the  lower  part  long  and  pendent ;  again 
the  thighs  were  swollen  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, the  feet  were  drawn  to  twice 
their  usual  length  in  pointed  boots,  or 
the  shoes  were  made  wide  enough  to 
hold  six  or  seven  toes. 

As  the  tunic  came  to  be  worn  tight 
and  close-fitting,  an  important  change 
occurred  in  its  general  cut.  It  is  hard 
to  get  into  a  tight  tunic,  unless  it  be 
veiy  elastic,  harder  yet  to  struggle  out 
of  it.  To  facilitate  these  processes 
it  has  always  been  necessarj^  when  the 
tunic  was  high  in  the  neck,  to  cut  it 
open  for  a  little  way  down  the  front, 
and  to  fasten  together  the  opening  thus 
made  with  buttons.  But  when  tunics 
came  to  be  worn  very  tight,  about  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  the  opening 
was  extended  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
tiinic.  After  a  while  it  became  the 
fashion  to  leave  the  tight  outer  tunic 
altogether  unbuttoned,  except  in  cold 
weather.     Thus  the  garment  which  had 
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been  worn  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
and  calletl  hy  a  hundred  different 
names,  such  as  ehiton,  tunica,  eotte, 
without  any  change  of  general  chai'ac- 
ter,  suffered  its  first  essential  modifica- 
tion, and  became  the  modern  coat.  The 
same  garment  when  short  is  the  jacket, 
when  short  and  sleeveless  the  waistcoat. 
Such  garments,  but  looser,  had  not 
been  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  but  they 
had  been  very  rare,  being  probably  in- 
troduced from  the  East.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  they  have  grad- 
ually assumed  the  chief  importance  for 
the  outer  layers  of  men's  clothing. 
Tunics,  under  the  name  of  shirts,  con- 
tinue to  be  worn  beneath  them. 

The  costume  of  women  followed  that 
of  men  into  deformity,  but  slowly  and 
tentatively.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
conservative  sex  is  generally  several 
generations  behind  the  bolder  one  in 
accepting  the  larger  innovations  of  cos- 
tume. The  smaller  changes  of  fashion 
appear  to  be  adopted  more  quickly  by 
women  than  by  men  ;  but  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  what  we  see  in  our  own  day. 
It  has  now,  for  sevei-al  generations,  been 
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accounted  below  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood to  pay  much  attention  to  clothes. 
This  is  certainly  a  modem  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject  ;  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  time,  historically  speaking 
— in  fact  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
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tury — the  costume  of  men  was  not  only 
as  interesting  but  as  elaborate  and  brill- 
iant as  that  of  women. 

The  chief  innovations  in  the  dress  of 
ladies  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  consisted  in  the  partial  adop- 
tion of  low  necks  (short  sleeves  came 
much  later),  in  the  separation  of  the 
skirt  of  the  dress  from  the  body  or 
dress-waist,  and  in  various  kinds  of  de- 
formity. Of  these  last,  the  most  no- 
ticeable was  the  hennin,  or  tall,  conical 
head-dress,  introduced  into  the  Bur- 
gundian  court  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  head-dress  was 
perhaps  eighteen  inches  high,  the  hair 
was  di*awn  tightly  up  from  the  face  and 
concealed  under  it,  a  veil  floated  from 
the  top.  Other  extravagant  structures, 
not  vmlike  this  one  in  general  effect, 
were  raised  on  the  head  at  about  the 
same  period.  The  Burgundian  princes 
being  veiy  powerful  at  this  time  and 
their  coui't  very  brilliant,  the  ladies  of 
France  and  England  adopted  these  ab- 
surd and  ugly  fashions.  These  head- 
dresses being  fantastic,  and  therefore 
striking  the  attention,  are  often  used  by 
artists  ignorant  of  costume  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Middle  Ages,  whereas 
they  were  not  invented  until  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance. 
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The  new  birth  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  fifteenth  century  was  followed  in 
the  sixteenth  by  a  reawakening  of  the 
conscience,  and  Europe  became  serious. 
The  followers  of  Calvin  persuaded  a 
great  many  people  that  their  chances  of 
happiness  in  another  life  wex'e  few  and 
almost  desperate  ;  while  all  sects  and 
parties  concurred  in  making  this  world 
as  miserable  as  possible.  It  was  not 
the  sectaries  alone  whose  \'iews  be- 
came sombre  ;  the  Catholic  fanatics 
differed  from  the  Protestant  more  in 
creed  than  in  temper.  In  Paris,  during 
the  rule  of  the  Ligue,  people  assumed 
very  modest  and  simple  garments,  and 
if  a  woman  ventured  to  wear  too  large  a 
collai-,  the  other  women  would  pull  it 
off.     "We   may   fairly   attribute    to   the 
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condition  of  religious  thought  the  fash- 
ion for  black  and  white  clothing,  which 
arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  has  never  since  entirely 
disappeared.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  use  of  black,  except  for  moui'ning, 
seems  to  have  been  exceptional ;  even 
the  secular  clergy  wore  bright  colors. 
The  idea  of  making  all  priests  ajipear 
in  black  cassocks  is  said  to  have  origi- 
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uated  with  Saint  Carlo  Borromeo,  and 
to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  by  an  order  of  15(55. 
The  custom  was  soon  followed  through- 
out Italy,  and  about  twenty  years  later 
was  extended  to  France,  where  it  made 
its  way  in  the  face  of  some  resistance. 
The  obligation  to 
wear  black  did  not 
extend  to  bisho2)s, 
and  their  favorite 
color  was  light  blue. 

In  England  the 
great  religious  pro- 
test against  extrav- 
agance and  against 
care  in  dress  came 
half  a  century  later 
than  in  France. 
The  quarrels  of  the 
Round  heads  and 
the  Cavaliers  on 
this  subject  are 
well  known.  For  a 
generation  men's 
clothes  became 
their  party  badges. 
The  Puritans  in  New 
England  shared  the 
feelings  of  their 
countrymen  beyond 
seas,  and  biilliant 
apparel  was  by  some  persons  held  to  be 
displeasing  to  Him  who  clothed  the  ori- 
ole. King  Charles  I.  himself  had  a  f  ancj' 
for  black  and  white,  and  the  very  Cava- 
liers, while  they  doubtless  showed  the 
gayer  in  order  to  disgust  their  oppo- 
nents, were  more  simple  in  dress  than 
the  contemporaiy  nobility  of  France. 
For  that  country  was  now  Catholic 
again,  ha-ving  gained  political  unity  in 
the  stniggle,  but  lost  the  hope  and  the 
desire  of  religious  freedom. 

Another  e\il  legacy,  besides  gloomy 
colors,  did  the  clothing  of  mankind  re- 
ceive from  the  time  of  the  religious  con- 
tests, and  probably  from  their  influence. 
Strict  ideas,  stiff  manners,  hypocrisy, 
and  starch  would  seem  to  be  naturally 
connected.  It  is  the  proper  character 
of  cloth  to  be  soft  and  yielding,  to  vary 
in  its  folds  wdth  every  bend  of  the 
body.  When  stiffened  it  loses  at  once 
its  beauty  and  its  comfoi-t.  The  people 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, accustomed  as  they  were  to  gro- 
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tesqiie    olotliinpf    and   to   plate   annor,  half  tight,  coats  rather  loose,  with  rea- 

coukl  uot  see  this.     They  starched  their  sonable    sleeves.     Waistcoats    fell   well 

linen  and  their  foolish  descendants  have  below  the  hips,  brinj^ing  the  dividing 

imitated  them.     The  hitter  have  indeed  Une  between  the  body  and  the  legs  in 

gone  beyond  their  progenitors  in   one  the  natural    place.     Lender  Louis  XVI. 

respect :    by    the    invention    of    bluing  the  fashion  was  still  better.     Wigs  were 


they  have  done  away 
with  the  beautiful, 
soft,  creamy  -white 
vvhich  most  textile 
fabrics  will  readily 
assume,  and  which 
was  so  prized  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  saf- 
fron was  sometimes 
used  to  imitate  or  to 
heighten  it,  and  they 
have  produced  an 
ugly  blue- white, 
which  dazzles  the  eye 
instead  of  caressing 
it. 

vn. 

The  era  of  the  ref- 
ormation in  clothing 
was  folloAved  by  a 
time    of    transition, 
which     corresponded 
roughly  with  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Bourbon  family  in  Eu- 
rope.   Deformity  of  costume  had  dimin- 
ished in  the  time  of  gloomy   clothes. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XrH,  was  simple  and  natural ;  it 
had  definitely  assumed  the  modern  type, 


abandoned,  although 
hair-powder  was  still 
worn.  Men's  clothes 
were  rather  tigh  t, 
showing  the  outline 
of  the  body,  but  w  ith- 
out  any  appearance  of 
compression.  Never 
since  the  Middle  Ages 
had  men's  dress  been 
so  simple  and  so 
handsome. 

While  the  male  half 
of  the  race  was  thus 
emerging  from  the 
pernicious  habit  of 
deformity,  the  women 
were  more  deeply 
sunk  in  it  than  ever. 
A  certain  jauntiness 
the  clothes  of  ladies 
in  the  eighteenth 
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centuiy  certainly  ha-d, 
and  the  materials 
used   were   rich   and 
varied,  but  for  ugliness  of  shape  noth- 
ing could  sui-jiass  the  fashion  of  those 
days.     Waists  were  generally  long  and 
stiflf,  skirts  swollen  to  enormous  size  by 
gigantic  hooi^s.     It  was  in  the  time  of 
Marie    Antoinette,    just    when     men's 
The  jacket  was  worn  b}'  men  instead  of    clothes  were  most  simple  and  graceful 


the  tunic  ;  the  trousers,  or  rather  the 
breeches,  were  loose  and  short,  reach- 
ing to  the  knee  only,  the  shirt  was 
tucked  inside  of  them.  Women  Avore  a 
dress-waist  and  a  skirt,  generally  in  sep- 
arate piecesi. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  saw  a  re- 
turn of  deformity  in  ladies'  dress— large 
skirts,  large  sleeves,  puffs  here  and 
there.  The  men  took  to  wearing  ab- 
surd wigs  of  monsti'ous  size,  either 
white  or  brown.  This  was,  however, 
but  a  temporary  i-evival  of  ugliness  in 
so  far  as  the  men  were  concerned. 
From  about  1725  no  more  serious  at- 
tempts at  deformity  were  made  in  mas- 
culine costume.  Wigs  were  still  worn, 
but  they  were  but  little  larger  than  a 
natural   head   of  hair ;   breeches   were 


in  cut,  that  those  of  women  were  most 
absurd.  Above  the  gigantic  panniers, 
above  the  stiff  waist  and  the  thin  neck, 
rose  a  structure  full  two  feet  in  height, 
made  up  of  hair,  ribands,  flowers,  and 
feathers.  It  was  allegorical,  political, 
sentimental,  or  what  not.  It  might 
represent  the  frigate  Belle-Poule  under 
full  sail,  just  as  she  escaped  from  the 
English  fleet,  or,  at  least,  a  hair-dress- 
er's conception  of  a  frigate,  which  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing.  Or  it  might 
express  devoted  love,  or  disappointed 
friendship,  in  a  language  known  only 
to  tonsorial  adepts.  The  absurdity  of 
the  whole  would  have  been  pardonable, 
had  only  the  result  been  pretty,  but  not 
even  Parisian  taste  was  equal  to  making 
it  so  ;  and  when  the  fashion  had  pene- 
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trated  to  Germany  and  other  outlying 
countries,  even  the  last  suggestion  of 
elegance  had  departed  from  it. 


VIII. 

The  dross  of  men  under  Louis  XVI. 
was  the  last  and  best  example  of  what 
Fi'ance  could  do  for  male  costume.  Al- 
ready hefore  her  great  Revolution  the 
leadershi})  of  masculine  fashion  was  be- 
ginning to  pass  away  from  her.  The 
Seven  Years  AVar  ended  disastrously 
for  France,  and  thenceforth  her  joung 
nobles  began  to  go  to  London  for  coats, 
while  her  generals  sought  uniforms  in 
Prussia.  Anglomania  brought  with  it 
an  increased  love  of  the  horse  and  of 
horsey  tilings,  and  a  studied  roughness. 
It  was  perhajis  this  tendency  already 
existing  in  France  which  facilitated  the 
success  of  the  long,  loose  trousers,  the 


Man's  Costume — time  of  Louis  XVI. 

one  kind  of  garment  which  no  amount 
of  skill  in  the  tailor,  or  of  grace  in  the 
wearer,  has  ever  succeeded  in  making 
anything  but  hideous.  It  was  not  a 
newly  invented  garment,  but  one  which 
had  long  been  frowned  on  by  fashion, 
when  it  became  the  badge  of  French 
'  democrac}'.  Its  revenge  was  swift  and 
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thorough.  Saiis  cnlolfe  became  a  name 
of  terror.  Pantaloons  con(iuered  Eu- 
rope on  the  legs  of  Napoleon's  soldiers. 
Their  supremacy  was  established,  even 
in  England,  before  the  clothes  of  that 
country  gained  a  decisive  victory  on  the 
day  of  Waterloo.  In  vain  did  courtiers 
and  reactionaries  contend  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  aristo- 
cratic small-clothes. 
These  may  still  be 
seen  at  royal  courts, 
but  hardly  else- 
w  here;  for  the 
knickerbockers  worn 
by  the  participants 
in  some  athletic 
games  are  but  loose 
and  shapeless  sub- 
stitutes. 

A  story  is  told  of 
an  incident  in  the 
warfare  between 
knee  -  breeches  and 
pantaloons.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this 
century  the  lad  y  - 
patronesses  of  the 
assemblies  at  Al- 
mack's  exercised  a 
despotic  sway.  They 
were  women  of  rank 
and  fashion,  admis- 
sion to  their  balls 
was  a  coveted  honor, 
they  established 
strict  rules  and  enforced  them  vigorous- 
ly. It  chanced  that  a  young  American, 
rich,  handsome,  well  connected  in  his 
own  country,  had  become  a  favorite  with 
some  of  these  ladies.  He  was  driving 
one  day  with  one  of  them  in  her  car- 
riage. "  I  must  put  v'ou  down  present- 
ly," she  said,  "  for  I  am  to  go  to  Lady 
's  house,  to  a  meeting  of  the  pa- 
tronesses of  Almack's.  But  stay  !  the 
meeting  is  informal  and  will   not  last 

long.     You  know-  Lady and  several 

of  the  other  ladies.  Come  up  with  me, 
sit  quietly  in  a  corner,  and  when  it  is 
over  we  can  go  on  with  our  drive." 

The  meeting,  how^ever,  turned  out  not 
to  be  a  short  one  ;  an  important  and  in- 
teresting question  was  brought  before 
the  patronesses.  It  was  a  well-estab- 
lished rule  that  gentlemen  should  ap- 
pear at  Almack's  only  in  small-clothes 
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ami   silk    stc)('kin}j;s ;   but   the   rule   had 
caused  some  {Jiunibliu^.     And  now,  no 

less  a  personage 
than  the  Duke  of 
Welliiif^ton  had  de- 
clared his  intention 
of  coming  in  trou- 
sers. The  case  was 
serious  ;  almost  any 
other  man  in  the 
kingdom  could  be 
refused  admission  at 
the  doors,  if  not  in 
the  proper  costume, 
b  u  t    V  o  u    couldn't 
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shut  out  the  Duke. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  ladies  did  not  want 
to  change  their  rule. 
They  debated  the  ques- 
tion to  and  fro  with 
much  vivacity  and  ex- 
citement. At  last  one 
malicious  woman  no- 
ticed our  voung  Ameri- 
can  in  the  corner.     "I 

see  Mr.  P is  here," 

she  I'emarked  ;  "perhaps  he  can  give 
us  some  advice."  "I  should  not  think 
of  advising  in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter," he  replied,  "but  I  own  that  as  I 
have  heard  the  discussion  an  expedient 
has  occurred  to  me.  Might  not  the 
lady  j^atronesses  issue  a  card  somewhat 
like  this  :  '  Gentlemen  appearing  at  Al- 
mack's  are  expected  to  wear  short 
clothes  and  silk  stockings,  but  any  gen- 
tleman who  is  conscious  that  his  figure 
is  not  adapted  to  that  costume  is  per- 
mitted to  wear  pantaloons.'"  It  is  said 
that  the  suggestion  was  unanimously 
adopted,  that  the  card  was  issued,  and 
that,    at   the   next   assemblv,    onlv   the 


Duke  of  Wellington  and  one  other  man 
had  the  courage  to  apjicar  in  trousers. 


IX. 

The  male  half  of  the  civilized  world 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  dressed  on 
English  models.  These  are  shajjed  and 
controlled  by  a  utilitarian  spirit ;  they 
are  seldom  deformed,  never  jjicturesque, 
but  generally  useful.  The  ladies  have 
by  no  means  recovered  from  the  love  of 
defomiity.  They  are  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies behind  the  men  in  matters  of 
costume.  While  they  have 
never  again  quite  equalled 
the  extravagance  of  1780, 
they  have  within  the  last 
fifty  years  distorted  their 
natural  sliai)es  in  many  ways 
and  in  many  directions. 
Hoops  here  and  bunches 
there,  swollen  heads  and  high 
shoulders,  short  waists  and 
long  waists,  bustles  and 
chignons,  have  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly  and  sense- 


lessl}-.  It  is  true 
that  some  wom- 
en have  managed 
to  look  charming 
in  spite  of  all 
these  horrors — 
some  w  omen 
W'Ould  look 
charming  in  any- 
thing —  but  an 
ugly  costume  is 
ugly,  for  all  that. 
What  is  the 
probable  development  of  dress  in  the 
future  ?  There  are  plenty  of  signs  that 
the  women  are  following  the  men  into 
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utilitariaiiisiii.  (nxxl  sensible  clothes 
aud  no  nonsense,  heavy  cloth,  tailor- 
made  and  hut  little  tiiniiued,  sailor  hats, 
and  pot  hats  aie  gaining  ground.  Silks 
and  laces,  bright  colors  and  flowing  lines 
are  more  and  more  reserved  for  the 
dinner-party  and  the  ball-room.  It  was 
bound  to  be  so  ;  women's  fashions  never 


1864. 

fail  to  follow  men's  fashions  in  a  modified 
shape.  This  time  we  may  expect  to  get 
lid  of  the  bustle,  with  all  its  kindred 
deformities,  and  we  may  sui'ely  hope 
that  nothing  will  be  evolved  by  woman 
so  hopelessly  hideous  as  the  trousers. 

It  is  in  a  new  direction  that  we  must 
seek  an  escape  from  ugliness.  In  our 
age,  as  in  the  past,  the  chief  possible 
merit  of  costume  is  appropriateness. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Gi-eece  and  Rome 
the  citizen  was  dressed  differenth'  from 
the  slave,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
king  and  the  priest  were  not  attired 
like  the  soldier  and  the  peasant.  Now 
that  democracy  has  turned  our  "Western 
world  into  a  vast  factory  filled  with 
working-men,  garments  that  are  neither 
flowing  nor  tight,  colors  that  will  not 
show  dirt,  seem  to  be  driving  out  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  cos- 
tume ;  but  there  is  a  ]>romise  of  some- 
thing better.  The  progress  of  manu- 
factures has  added  immensely  to  the 
facility  and  cheapness  of  making  cloth, 
and  of  fashioning  it  into  clothing.    Less 


tiuin  two  hvnidred  years  ago  the  wool 
from  the  sheep's  back,  or  the  flax  of  the 
field,  had  to  be  spun  by  a  w  oman's  hand, 
woven  on  a  hand-loom,  cut  with  scissors 
on  a  table,  sewed  with  needle  and  thread. 
Now  all  these  j^rocesses  may  be  carried 
on  by  steam-power.  The  result  is  that 
clothes  are  far  cheaper  and  are  changed 
far  oftener  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
gain  in  cleanliness  is  enormous,  the  gain 
in  beauty  is  not  yet  so  apparent.  But 
the  speed  with  which  clothing  and  other 
things  desired  by  men  can  now  be  man- 
ufactured has  results  which  reach  deej) 
and  far.  People  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  their  lives  do  not  consist  ex- 
clusively in  the  multitude  of  things  which 
they  possess.  The  great  crj'  of  our  day 
is  for  more  leisure,  for  a  redistribution 
of  time.  Li  the  most  civilized  countries 
many  people  are  making  up  their  minds 
that  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  of  toil  is  enough 
for  full  -  grown  men, 
while  women  and  chil- 
dren should  \york  much 
less ;  and  that  under 
such  conditions  of  la- 
bor the  world  can  yet 
be  supplied  with  all 
the  necessary  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

Such  a  scheme  of  life 
as  this  will  leave  much 
play-time  to  the  human 
family  ;  aud  the  cheap- 
ness of  clothing  will  en- 
able most  people  to  be 
differently  dressed 
when  at  play  and  w  hen 
at  work. 

ference  may  also 
made  for  the  seasons. 
The  signs  of  such  a 
change  are  already  ap- 
parent. The  tennis 
suits  and  the  boating- 
suits,  the  colored  clieviots  of  summer, 
hold  out  a  rosy  promise.  "Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a  relaxation  has  been 
observed  in  the  rigidity  of  the  laws  of 
fashion.  People  of  both  sexes  are  less 
afraid  than  they  formerly  were  to  wear 
what  they  please.  Let  us  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  variety  of  personal  taste 
and  appropriateness  of  clothing  to  oc- 
cupation shaU  be  the  rules  of  costume. 


A  great  dif- 
be 
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AS    I.  O.  U. 
By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe. 

DramatiJi  Per>^jn(e:  Mb.  ArwrxjD  and  Axixe,  his  ward. 
Time:  A  first  of  April  morning. 


ACT   I 

ne  curtain  rises  on  a  lawyer's  office,  the 
walls  lined  irith  sad-colored  booLs, 
the  shelves  tipped  with  dark-green 
leather  and  brass-headed  tacks,  once 
bright,  but  now  succumbing  to  the 
prevailing  neutral  tint.  The  heavy 
mahogany  chairs  are  covered  with  the 
same  dark  leather.  The  green-felt 
top  of  the  desk  at  which  Me.  At- 
wooD  is  discovered  sitting  is  black 
tchere  the  ink-spots  are  new,  rusty 
tchere  they  are  old,  and  half-covered 
by  papers  and  pamphlets.  Ttie 
April  sunshine  sifts  in  through  an 
open  icindow  at  the  left  of  the  desk, 
and  falls  on  a  deep  chair  placed 
there.  A  door  at  the  back  of  the 
room  opens  softly. 

Enter  Attsy,  dressed  as  a  school-girl. 
Stte  moves  timidly  across  the  floor 
and  pauses  before  the  desk. 

Aline.  I  knew  vou  would  not  be  verv 
angry  with  me.     Are  vou '? 

J/r.  Atwood  {looking  up  irith  a  start 
and  dropping  his  pen).     Aline  I 

Aline  (tremulously).  Are  you  Terr 
angry  ? 

J/r.  Atwood  {thru.*ting  back  his  chair 
and  ri.nng).  Angry,  my  dear  child  I  No. 
{He  moves  to  her  side,  taking  her  hand  in 
both  of  his.)  But  why  did  yon  not  send 
for  me  to  come  to  you  ?  And  we  must 
not  leave  Madame  Armand  outside  in 
this  fashion-  {He  iralks  toicard  the 
door  as  he  speaks.) 

Aline  {hurriedly).  You  needn't  look 
'for  her.  She's  not  there  I — I  have 
run  away. 
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J/r.  Atwood  (turning  sharply,  his  hand 
still  on  the  lock).     What : 

Aline  (faintly).     I  have  run  away. 

J/r.  Atw*)fA  {opening  the  dfX/r,  throws 
a  hasty  direction  into  the  outer  room) 
Admit  no  one.  Engaged  on  important 
business.  No  one — you  unclers'tand. 
(AxrsE  stands  alone  by  the  desk.  .She 
shrinks  back  as  Me.  Atwood  closes  the 
door  and  approaches  her.) 

Mr.  Atwood  (reassuringly).  "What  is 
it,  my  child  ?    What  has  happened  ? 

Aline  {gaspingly).     Nothing. 

J/r.  Atwood.  Ton  mu.st  not  be  afraid 
to  tell  me.     I  am  not  angry,  my  dear. 

Aline  (raising  her  hand  to  her  throat 
and  comjiressing  it  slightly).  I  wouldn't 
speak  to  me  in  that  way,  if  I  were  you. 

J/r.  Atwood.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
stem. 

Aline.  I  didn't  think  you  were.  I 
meant  that  if  you  speak  to  me  so  kindly 
I  shall  cry,  and  I  don't  want  to.  (Me.  At- 
wood draws  her  hand  from  her  thrfxit 
and  holds  it  in  his,  stroking  it  soothing- 
ly.) 

Mr.  AtwfjfA  (smiling).  Shall  I  scold 
you  then  ?  If  nothing  has  happened,  I 
am  afraid  that  is  vour  guardians  dutv. 

Aline  {glancing  up  quickly).  If  you 
scold  me,  I  shall  surely  cry. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Then  I  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it  just  now.  How  did 
you  find  your  way  to  my  office  ? 

Aline.  I  knew  your  address,  and  I 
came  in  a  cab. 

Mr.  Atwood.     Alone  I 

Aline.     Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Atwood  {anxiously).  My  child, 
that  must  not  happen  again.  Send  for 
me  and  I  will  come  to  you  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.     You  know  that 
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Aline.  I  did  not  think  you  would 
niiud  the  cab.     I  was  not  afraid. 

.)//•.  Aticood.  But  I  am.  Tell  me, 
what  will  Madame  Armand  say  when  she 
knows  that  you  have  run  away  from 
her  to  your  stern  guardian  ? 

Aline.     You  are  not  stern. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Ah,  you  do  not  know 
me.     I  am  going  to  be  very  stem  now. 

Aline  (tmth  a  quick  glance).  You 
couldn't.     {She  smiles.) 

Mr.  Atwood  (smiling  also  and  skating 
his  head).  No,  I'm  afraid  you  are  right. 
But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what 
Madame  Armand  is  going  to  say  to  this 
escapade '? 

Aline.  Nothing — she  won't  know.  I 
slipped  away  so  cleverly. 

Mr.  Atwood  (caiitiouslij).  Then  you 
did  not  mean  to  run  away  for  good  ? 

Aline  (laughing).  Oh,  no ;  did  you 
think  so  ?  I  only  wanted  to  see  you 
quite  alone.  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Mr.  Atwood  (with  a  breath  of  relief). 
Ah  !  Shall  you  be  afraid  when  you  go 
back  to  Madame  Armand,  if  she  should 
find  you  out,  Aline  ? 

Aline.     No — o.     But  she  won't. 

Mr.  Aticood.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  take  her  into  our  confidence, 
my  child. 

Aline.  You  are  not  going  to  tell  her 
of  me  ? 

3[r.  Atwood.  I  am  going  to  take  you 
back  to  her  myself.  But  she  shall  say 
nothing  to  you.  I  promise  you  that. 
I  will  come  to  the  school  to-night,  and 
you  shall  then  see  me  entirely  alone, 
and  tell  me  all  you  want  ;  but  I  must 
take  you  back  to  Madame  Armand — 
and  at  once,  Aline  ! 

Aline.  You  are  going  to  drive  me 
away  ? 

J/r.  Atwood.  I  am  going  to  drive 
you  away  in  a  cannage,  with  myself  on 
the  seat  beside  you — that's  all. 

Aline  (passionately  withdrawing  from 
him).  If  you  send  me  away  now,  I  will 
never  come  back  to  you.  I  am  not  a 
baby.  I  won't  be  taken  home  by  my 
hand,  and  have  my  nurse  told  not  to 
scold  me.  I  am  going  away  alone.  (As 
she  reaches  the  door  Me.  Atwood  follovjs 
and  detains  her.) 

Mr.  Atwood  (gravely).  Stay,  Aline. 
I  will  listen  now,  my  dear.     (She  resists 


for  a  moment,  but  is  conquered  by  a  flood 
of  excited  tears.  Mil  Atwood  leads  her 
to  the  arm-chair  by  the  window.) 

Mr.  Atwood.     Sit  here  and  rest,  first. 

Aline  (rubbing  her  eyes  with  her 
hands  childishly).  May  I  take  off  my 
h-hat  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Of  course  you  may. 
See,  here  is  my  chair  close  by  yours, 
and  here  am  I  in  it.  Now,  what  is  it? 
(He  unties  her  ribbons,  lays  the  hat  on  the 
jloor,  and  seats  himself  in  a  chair  near 
Aline.  ) 

Aline  (stUl  brokenly).  1  want  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.     Do  with  you? 

Aline.  Yes  ;  30U  are  not  going  to  do 
what  Madame  Ai-mand  says,  are  j-ou  ? 

3Ir.  Atwood.     What  does  she  say  ? 

Aline  (indignantly).  That  I  am  to  spend 
next  ^^inter  with  her,  and  that  she  is  to 
take  me  out  into  what  she  calls  "  de 
vorld  " — and  that  you  said  so. 

Mr.  Aticood  (frowning  .^lightly).  Ma- 
dame Armand  should  have  let  me  tell 
you  my  i:)lans.  Why  do  vou  object, 
Aline  ? 

Aline.     Then  you  did  say  it. 

3l7\  Atwood.  Madame  Ai-mand  knows 
the  world  and  could  show  it  to  you  very 
well  and  pleasantly.  She  has  done  so 
with  many  other  girls.  And  you  like 
her,  do  you  not  ?     I  thought  so. 

Aline.  I  have  not  minded  learning 
from  her,  but  is  that  to  be  my  home  ? 

Jfr.  Atwood.  It  has  been  your  home 
for  many  years.  You  called  it  that  just 
now  youi'self. 

Aline.  She  can't  even  say  home  in 
her  language.  That's  not  a  home.  It's 
only  the  place  where  I  live. 

3Ir.  Atwood.  Doesn't  that  mean 
home? 

Aline  (reproachfully).  You  know  it 
does  not. 

3Ir.  Atioood  (smiling).  No,  not  al- 
ways, I  admit.  I  have  no  home  myself, 
you  know,  outside  of  my  club.  But  I 
thought  you  were  hapj^y  wdth  Madame 
Armand. 

Aline.  1  was  quite  wiUing  to  go  to 
school  to  her,  but  next  year  will  be  dif- 
ferent. I  shall  be  a  woman  then,  and  I 
did  not  think  I  should  have  to  wait 
longer  than  that. 

3Ir.  Atwood  (perplexed).     For  what  ? 

Aline.     To  live  with  you. 
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Mr.  Aticood.     With  jiie,  riiy  dear  ! 

Aline.  If  I  had  known  only  Madame 
Armand,  it  woiiki  have  satisfied  me,  I 
suppose,  but  I  was  seeing  you  always, 
and  always  looking  forward  to  our  liv- 
ing together.  You  surely  remember 
our  plans  ? 

Mr.  Alwood  {after  a  moment's  silence). 
Tell  me  them  over  again,  Aline. 

Aline  [surprised).  Why,  you  used  to 
be  saying  it  over  and  over  again  when- 
ever you  came  to  see  me.  You  used  to 
say  we  should  live  together  in  a  little 
house,  and  that  you  would  never  marry, 
and  I  should  keep  the  house  for  you. 
Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  ! 

Mr.  At  wood.  When  and  where  did 
we  last  speak  of  that.  Aline  ? 

Aline.  In  the  garden  at  Madame's 
summer  hojne.  You  were  sitting  on 
a  bench  and  you  lifted  me  on  your  knee, 
and  we  even  decided  on  our  furniture. 

Mr.  Atioood  (risinrf  and  looking  out  of 
the  window,  his  back  to  Aline).  And  you 
never  remember  my  saying  this  after 
you  grew  too  old  to  be  perched  on  my 
knee  ? 

Aline.  No,  but  I  never  forgot  it. 
That  has  always  been  home  to  me.  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  believe  you 
don't  want  me. 

3fr.  Atwood  (turning  quickly).  Dear 
child,  you  must  never  think  that.  {He 
rests  his  hand  on  the  hack  of  her  chair, 
looking  down  at  her.)  How  can  I  make 
you  understand  ?  You  know  about  as 
much  of  the  world  as  the  roar  of  life  out 
there  in  the  street  might  tell  you,  and 
that  is  all. 

Aline  {eagerlij).  You  could  teach  it 
to  me — and  far  better  than  Madame 
Armand. 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  here  I  have  only  a 
tiny  corner  of  life  to  show  you,  and  see 
how  I  stammer  and  stutter  over  it. 
{He  seats  himself  again  hij  Aline  and 
covers  her  hands,  ivhich  lie  in  her  lap, 
xvith  his  own.)  Tell  me,  my  dear,  did 
you  ever  see  just  such  a  household  as 
you  describe?  Did  you  ever  hear  or 
read  of  one?  Run  over  your  school- 
mates' lives — what  became  of  them  as 
they  went  out  from  the  school? 

Aline  (sadli/).  That  is  not  the  same 
thing.  They  all  had  a  father  or  a  mother 
to  go  to,  or  at  least  an  uncle  or  an  aunt. 
I  have  never  had  anvone  but  vou,  and 


now  I  do  think  you  don't  want  me. 
{She  tries  to  withdraw  her  hands.  ]\lu. 
Atwood  holds  them  fast.) 

Mr.  Atwood  {earnesfhj).  Aline,  I  do 
want  you.  What  could  give  me  greater 
happiness  than  to  keep  you  with  me 
always,  and  have  you  care  for  me,  and  I 
for  you.  I  have  no  home  either,  you 
know.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  never 
lonely?  Remember  all  that,  and  then 
realize  how  hard  it  must  be  for  me  to 
say  no. 

Aline  {tearfully).  Then  what  makes 
you  say  it  ? 

Mr.  Atwood  {veiy  gently).  Think  a 
moment,  dear  child.  I  am  an  old  man 
to  you,  but  the  world  still  calls  me 
young  ;  and  you  are  a  child  to  me,  but 
the  world  would  call  you  a  woman.  We 
are  too  young  and  too  old,  and  we  can- 
not possibly  stretch  out  the  years  be- 
tween us,  try  as  we  might.  Do  you 
understand  now?  Look  about  your 
own  small  world,  and  you  will  see  that 
kind  of  household  only  belonging  to 
married  people. 

Aline  {sobbing).  Then  why  don't  you 
marry  me  ? 

3Ir.  Atioood  {drojiping  Altne's  hands 
and  rising  hastily).  My  dear  child ! 
{he  stands  near  her  hesitatingly,  then 
continues  with  effort)  I  must  have  done 
very  wi'ongly,  but  it  was  without  in- 
tention to  deceive  or  play  on  your  feel- 
ings. I  di-ew  a  pathetic  picture  of  a 
homeless  life  which  does  not  exist,  and 
of  a  loneliness  which  is  not  mine.  I 
am  neither  loneW  nor  unhajipy.  I  am 
not  even  uncomfortable,  and  you  must 
not  feel  sorry  for  me.  Aline.  (Aline 
sobs  on,  and  Mr.  Atwood  continues,  en- 
treatingly.)  Suppose  I  were  to  marry 
you,  my  dear.  Can't  you  see  that  I 
should  be  doing  a  very  wicked  thing  ? 

Aline  {brushing  away  her  tears).  No, 
you  would  not  be  wicked.  If  you  knew 
how  I  hated  the  thought  of  being  with 
Madame  Armand,  you  wouldn't  say  so. 

Mr.  Aticood  {his  exjiression  relaxing 
suddeitly  into  relief  and  amusement). 
Child,  what  an  unnecessary  scare  you 
gave  me.  Come,  dry  your  eyes,  and  we 
will  talk  it  all  over.  "NMiat  a  watery 
little  woman  it  is  !  See  how  you  have 
tear-stained  your  white  glove.  It  is 
quite  wet.  Let  me  pull  it  off  for  you. 
{He  sits  down  again  and  draws  her  glove 
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from  her  hand,  finger  by  finger.)  Now 
we  will  talk  this  all  out  coinfoitubly,  and 
leave  iiotliiiifjf  to  think  of  afterward. 
Did  you  suppose  I  could  be  tempted 
iuto  robbing  baby  carriages  ?  And  what 
a  bab}'  you  are,  Aline  ! 

Aline  (with  diynity).  I  shall  be  eigh- 
teen next  autumn. 

Mr.  At  wood.  And  I  shall  be  two 
score  in  a  few  years.  How  would  you 
like  being  hampered  with  a  gray-harred 
husband  then  ? 

Aline.     I  should  like  it  dearly. 

Mr.  At  wood  {hastily).  You  don't  know 
what  you  would  like  when  you  are  a 
woman.  Do  you  know  what  even  my 
best  friends  would  say?  That  I  had 
kept  a  little  heiress  in  a  pill-box,  and 
married  her  before  she  had  a  chance  to 
peep  out ;  and  it  would  be  quite  true. 

Aline  {impatiently).  If  having  money 
is  only  to  make  me  unhappy,  I  shall 
give  it  all  to  Madame  Ai'mand  the  day 
I  come  of  age, 

3fr.  Ativood  (gravely).  Even  then,  my 
child,  it  would  not  be  honorable  for  me 
to  marry  vou. 

Aline  (reproachfully).  And  you  care 
more  for  that  than  for  me. 

Mr.  At  wood.  No,  you  have  been  as 
my  own  child  for  so  many  years  that  I  am 
afraid,  if  your  happiness  and  my  honor 
were  put  in  the  scales,  my  honor  would 
kick  the  beam.  But  it  is  your  hapjji- 
ness  that  I  am  considering  now  ;  for  I 
could  not  make  you  happj',  try  as  I 
might. 

Aline.     Why  not  ? 

3[r.  Atwood  (decidedly).  Because  you 
do  not  love  me. 

Aline.     I  do  love  you. 

Mr.  Ativood.  No,  you  do  not,  or  you 
would  be  less  sure  of  it,  and  you  would 
not  tell  me'  so.  You  are  fond  of  me  as 
I  am  of  you,  but  you  do  not  love  me,  my 
dear. 

Aline.     What  is  the  difference? 

Mi:  Atwood  (smiling).  You  will  know 
some  day,  and  then  I  will  let  you  marrj' 
him. 

Aline.     How  shall  I  know  ? 

JTr.  Atwood.  Ah,  that  was  just  the 
order  of  question  I  wanted  to  leave 
Madame  Armand  to  answer. 

Aline.     No,  tell  me  yoiu-self. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  first  of  all,  you 
will  know  without  asking,  and  deny  it. 


even  to  j'ourself.  You  will  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  a  needle  and  fancy  yourself 
concealed.  You  will  be  troubled  when 
with  him,  and  miserable  when  away 
from  him.  And  then  I  will  give  you  to 
liim,  and  not  before. 

Aline.  But  I  am  misendjle  at  the 
thought  of  being  away  from  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  You  are  miserable  at 
the  thought  of  being  with  Madame  Ar- 
mand. Tell  me  the  truth.  Aline,  do  you 
ever  miss  me  after  I  leave  you  ? 

Aline.     Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  Atwood.  How  much,  and  for 
how  long  ? 

Aline  (thonghtfulhj).  I  don't  have 
much  time  between  lessons,  but  I  want 
you  to  come  back  soon,  and  I  always 
cry  until  the  class-bell  rings  after  you 
go.  (Mr.  Atwood  atoops  and  kisnes  her 
hand  xvith  exaggerated  gallantry.) 

Mr.  Atwood.  That  is  good  of  you, 
Aline  ;  you  miss  me  more  than  I  thought, 
my  dear.  But  some  day,  although  your 
eyes  may  cry  less,  your  heai-t  will  cry 
more.  You  won't  want  him  back  .soon, 
but  at  once  and  forever.  And  no  les- 
son-books or  class-bells  on  earth  will  be 
able  to  make  you  forget.  Then  you 
will  remember  your  old  guardian's 
words,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  loving 
me. 

Aline.     No  ;    for    indeed    I   do   love 

}'OU. 

Mr.  Atwood  (tenderly).  I  know  you 
do,  and  I  love  you  dearly,  my  child. 
We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  our 
loves,  are  we  ?     There  lies  the  defect. 

Aline.  You  don't  love  me,  or  you 
wouldn't  let  me  be  so  unhappy. 

Mr.  Atwood.  You  are  not  to  be  un- 
happy. 

Aline.  I  shall  be  imhappy  with  Ma- 
dame Armand. 

Mr.  Atwood.  You  are  not  to  be  left 
with  Madame  Armand. 

Aline  (radiantly).  You  mean  to  keep 
me  yourself,  after  all. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Practically,  since  you 
are  foolish  enough  to  want  me.  I  don't 
see  it  all  quite  clearly  yet,  but  do  you 
think  you  would  like  to  live  with  my 
sister  ? 

Aline.  With  your  sister  ?  I  thought 
you  said 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  will  take  a  house  for 
vou  both  near  my  own  rooms.     She  is 
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a  widow,  you  know,  and,  as  she  is  quite 
as  mistaken  as  yourself  regarding  me, 
will  do  all  I  wish.  You  will  see  me 
every  day,  and  often  er,  perhaps.  That 
will  be  your  own  home,  and  my  second 
home.  Will  that  satisfy  you  ? 
,  Aline  {sfartiug  to  her  feet).  You  are 
in  earnest  ? 

Vol.  XIV.— 31 


3Ir.  At  wood  {rising  also).  In  dead 
earnest. 

Aline.     I  can't — no,  I  can't  believe  it. 

i)/?\  Atwood  (laughing).  Shut  j'our 
eyes  and  tiy  hard,  and  whatever  you 
do,  don't  cry  again.  You  have  been  a 
naughty  child  and  gotten  all  vou  cried 
for.     Now  be  good  and  thank  me  pret- 
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tily.  (AxiNE,  xoith  a  cry  of  delight,  clasps 
her  hands  on  his  arm  and  lifts  her  /ace, 
offeriny  him  her  lips.  Mh.  Atwood  tools 
at  her  and  hesitates.  He  lai/s  his  Jinyer 
lightly  on  her  lips.)  No,  we  will  keep 
those  for  the  lover  to  come.  You  are 
pleased  then?  You  want  nothing  more? 
Think  now  while  I  am  in  the  melting 
mood. 

Aline  {knitting  her  brows  with  difficul- 
ty). I  don't  think  of  anytliing  more 
that  I  could  want. 

Jlr.  Aticood  {quizzically).  Not  even 
me? 

Aline.     You  said  I  should  see  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  And  you  don't  want  to 
many  me  now  ? 

Aline  {shyly).  I  do,  if  you  want  me 
to.     You  have  been  so  good. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Aline,  confess  the  truth. 
Now  that  you  have  escaped  Madame  Ar- 
mand,  you  want  to  throw  me  over.  You 
never  loved  me  at  all. 

Aline.  It  was  you  who  said  that.  I 
told  vou  I  did. 

3Ir.  Atwood.  In  the  past  tense  al- 
ready', I  vow !     Do  you  ? 

Aline  {hanging  her  head).  If  all  that 
you  told  me  just  now  is  true,  then  per- 
haps I  don't. 

3Ir.  Atwood  {laughing  aloud).  Very 
well,  then,  I  shall  never  ask  you  to 
marry  me  again.  I  have  been  refused 
by  a  chit  of  seventeen,  on  this  first  day 
of  April. 

Aline  {looking  at  him  thoughtfully). 
You  have  been  so  good  to  me.  Will 
you  take  me  home  now  ?  {She  moves 
apart  from  ]tim  and  speaks  softly,  lower- 
ing her  eyes.)  I  shall  love  you  forever 
for  what  you  did  then.  But  all  the 
same 

Mr.  Atwood  {looking  at  her  keenly. 
Aside).  Have  I  said  too  much  ?  {Aloud.) 
Here  is  your  hat,  Aliue.  {He  lifts  her 
hat  from  the  floor  and  icatches  her  tie  it 
on.  Aline  avoids  his  eyes.  They  move 
to  the  door,  ivhieh  Mr.  Atwood  ojyens. 
As  he  stands  aside  for  her  to  pass 
out,  Aline  glances  back  over  her  shoul- 
der.) 

Aline  {mischievously).  You  must 
never  tell  anyone  that  I  offered  myself 
to  you,  you  know. 

Mr.  Atwood  {following  her).     Aline  ! 

CUETAIN. 


ACT  n. 

Scene  :  the  Same. 

Time  :  One  year  later. 

Curtain  rises  on  Ma,  Atwood  seated  at 
his  desk,  looking  at  tlie  calendar  lie 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  date  marked 
is  April  \st.  He  lays  down  the  cal- 
endar thoughtfully,  draws  his  paper 
toward  him,  c//ps-  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  begins  to  write.  2'he  door  at 
the  back  of  the  room  opens  softly. 

Enter  Axixe,  dressed  in  walking  costume. 
She  crosses  the  floor  on  tiptoe,  and 
stands  laughing  at  the  other  side  of 
the  desk. 

Aline.  How  angry  are  you  this  time  ? 
{As  Mr.  Atwood  looks  up  and  attempts 
to  rise,  she  motions  him  back.)  Don't 
move,  I  am  coming  to  you.  {She  rounds 
the  desk  uiul  drops  in  a  chair  by  his  side, 
still  laughing  and  holding  out  her  hand.) 
You  have  not  bade  me  good-morning 
yet. 

Mr.  Atwood  {holding  the  hand  she  of- 
fers). Aline,  you  are  incorrigible.  How 
did  you  get  here  this  time  ? 

Aline.  In  the  same  way — a  cab. 
Now,  Avhy  don't  you  scold  ? 

31r.  Atwood.  Because  I  cannot,  and 
you  know  it.  This  is  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  jjower.     Is  my  sister  in  town  ? 

Aline.  Oh,  no,  she  is  at  the  seaside, 
where  you  left  her. 

3Ir.  Atwood  {reproachfully).  And 
where  I  left  you. 

Aline.  I  know,  I  have  run  away  again. 
I  took  the  early  train  this  morning.  I 
wanted  to  see  you. 

3Ir.  Atwood.  I  should  be  more  than 
human  to  scold  now.  That  was  cleverly 
done.  Aline.  What  do  you  want?  Ex- 
perience, alas,  has  taught  you  that  you 
have  only  to  ask. 

Aline.     I  wanted  to  see  you 

3Ir.  Atwood.     You  saw  me  three  days 


ago. 


Aline.  I  wanted  to  see  you  again. 
Are  you  busy  ? 

3Ir.  Atwood.  No — as  usual,  I  am  at 
your  disposal. 

Aline.     You  were  writing  when  I  came 
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Mr.  Alwood.  Did  you  expect  to  find 
me  kicking  my  heels '?  No,  to  tell  the 
truth,  if  a  peuuy  postage  stamp  had  beeu 
put  on  my  thoughts,  I  am  afraid  you 
would  have  received  them. 

Aline  (opening  her  piir!<e  I&ughingly, 
selects  a  coin  ivhich  she  lays  on  the  table). 
A  peuuy  for  your  thoughts,  then,  as  you 
have  put  your  price  on  them. 

Mr.  At  wood  (taking  possession  of  the 
coin  and  laughing  also).  I  will  give  you 
an  I.  O.  U.  See  here.  (He  lakes  up  his 
pen  and  ivrites  I'apidlg.  Aline  looks  over 
his  shoulder.) 

Mr.  Atwood  {reads).  "I.  O.  U.  my 
thoughts,  to  be  delivered  in  ripe  sea- 
son." Does  that  answer?  (Aline  takes 
the  paper,  folds  if,  and  lags  it  away  in 
her  reticule  with  mock  carefulness.) 

Mr.  Atwood  (watching  her).  And  now 
what  ?  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe 
that  you  only  wanted  to  see  me.  Let 
me  tliink.  You  were  afraid  I  would 
buy  your  new  dining-room  table  without 
you,  after  all.     Is  that  it  ? 

Aline.  I  told  you  I  didn't  care  about 
selecting  it. 

^[r.  Atwood.  Aud  I  told  you  I  would 
not  buy  it  without  you.  I  am  a  creat- 
ure of  habit.  The  old  table  is  just 
right.  Suppose  your  new  table  proved 
too  wide  for  3'ou  to  hand  ray  coffee  cup 
across,  yourself.  I  should  never  dine 
with  you  again  if  you  invited  me  every 
night.    You  must  go  with  me  and  test  it. 

Aline.  Indeed  I  shall  not.  "What 
would  the  cabinet-maker  think  ? 

^[r.  Atwood.  He  would  think  me  an 
old  fool,  I  imagine,  and  {pausing  and 
looking  at  Aline)  I  fear  he  would  be 
quite  right.  I  must  content  myself  with 
taking  him  the  measurement,  I  suppose. 
But  come,  Aline,  I  want  you  to  sit  over 
thei'e  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  window, 
where  vou  sat  the  first  time  you  came 
here,  one  year  ago  to-day.  I  have  held 
it  sacred  to  you  since  then.  (He  leads 
Aline  to  the  arm-chair  and  seats  himself 
near  her.)  I  sat  just  here  opposite  to 
you,  did  I  not  ?  But  then  you  were  my 
obedient  ward — aud  to-day  I  am  your 
obedient  guardian. 

Aline  (lifting  her  hat  f'om  her  head 
and  laying  it  on  her  knee).  You  have 
not  told  me  that  I  might  take  off  my  hat 
yet,  and  you  did  the  time  before.  (She 
passes  her  hands  over  her  hair.) 


Mr.  Atwood  (smiling).  ^lark  the 
year's  difference !  Then  you  hundjly 
asked  ui}'  permission.  To-day  you 
don't  wait  for  it.  Time  flies,  but  we 
fly  also.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
changes  of  your  year,  Aline  V 

Aline  (using  the  crown  of  her  hat  as  a 
cushion  for  her  honnet-jyins,  thrusting 
them  in  and  out  as  she  talks).  Yes,  I  am 
satisfied,  but  vour  sister  is  not  satisfied 
for  me. 

Mr.  Atwood.     What  displeases  her? 

Aline.     That  I  am  not  married. 

Mr.  Atwood  (quickly).  Did  she  say 
that  to  you  ? 

Aline.  Not  that  exactly,  but  I  know 
how  anxious  she  is  to  see  me  settled. 
She  thinks  I  am  in  danger  of  throwing 
mvself  awav,  you  know. 

\Vr.  Atwood.     ^YhJ  ? 

Aline  (indifferently).  Oh,  because  I 
am  wealthy  and  because  I  am  pretty. 

Mr.  Atwood  (laughing).  You  know 
that  you  are  wealthy,  because  I  could 
not  well  keep  that  from  you.  But  how 
do  you  know  j'ou  are  pretty  ? 

Aline  (demurely).  I  have  been  told 
so. 

Mr.  Atwood.     I  never  told  yon  so. 

Aline  [looking  vp  at  him  and  raising 
Iter  eyebrows).  You  are  telling  me  so 
now. 

Ml'.  Ativood  (drawing  back  slightly). 
What  kind  of  discipline  does  this  show  ? 
You  ought  to  stand  in  awe  of  me,  Ahne. 

Aline.  I  do  sometimes.  I  was  hor- 
ribly afraid  of  you  the  night  before  I 
left  home.  I  was  afraid  you  would  be 
angry  as  your  sister  was. 

J//-.  Atwood.  W^as  she  angry  with 
30U — and  why  ? 

Aline  (thrusting  the  pins  into  her  hat 
and  looking  down).  Because  I  couldnt 
do  what  she  wanted  me  to — you  remem- 
ber. I  was  afraid  to  tell  you  I  had  sent 
him  away,  because  I  knew  you  wanted  it 
so  much  too  ;  but  indeed  I  had  tried 
my  very  best. 

Mr.  Atwood  {leaning  toward  her).  And 
you  thought  I  should  be  angry  !  That 
I  wanted  vou  to  marry  ! 

Aline.  But  you  did,  did  you  not? 
You  kept  asking  him  here  and  there, 
and  making  me  go  about  -o-ith  him.  I 
didn't  want  to. 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  Aline,  I  did  not 
want   you   to  marry   him.     When  you 
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tcld  me  vou  could  not,  I  was  indecently 
hapi)y  to  hear  it. 

Aline.  Then  win'  did  you  feel  one 
way  aud  act  another  ?  Of  course  I  mis- 
understood you. 

^[v.  Alioood.     Can  3'ou  see  no  reason  ? 

Aline.     I  call  it  very  unreasonable. 

Jfr.  Atirood  (earnestli/).  No,  he  had 
everythiu;^  to  offer  you,  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  a  real  devotion,  I  think, 
wealth,  position — and  youth.  I  deter- 
mined that  he  should  have  every  chance, 
but  as  for  wishing  it — no,  Aline.  {Ne 
rixes  and  moves  to  tlie  desk,  wliere  he  un- 
locks a  drawer  and  lakes  from  it  a  long 
white  glove  which  he  hands  Aline.)  You 
left  it  hei'e  on  your  last  visit.  Do  you 
remember  ? 

Aline  (puzzled  and  turning  the  glove 
over).  No  —why,  yes,  I  do  remember. 
I  searched  everywhere  for  it  afterward, 
and  finally  threw  away  the  mate.  Why 
did  vou  not  give  me  this  before  ? 

Mr.  At  wood.  I  have  not  given  it  to 
you  now. 

Aline  {turning  the  glove  over  again, 
laughs).  It  may  not  be  wasted  after  all, 
as  it  happens  to  be  a  right-hand  glove. 
It  will  do  for  my  wedding-day.  Keep 
it  for  me.  When  I  want  it  I  will  ask 
you  for  it.  (Mr.  At  wood  takes  the  glove 
from  her  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket  si- 
lently.) 

Aline  (laughing).  How  seriously  you 
take  it ! 

Jlr.  Atwood.  I  am  thinking  of  a  con- 
fession I  have  to  make  to  you.  I  was 
going  down  to  the  seaside  to  see  you 
this  afternoon. 

Aline.  But  you  wrote  that  you  were 
very  busy,  and  that  you  couldn't  possi- 
bly come  ! 

s\Lr.  Atwood.     And  it  was  quite  true. 

Aline.     Then  how  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  can't  from  that  point 
of  view,  but  I  was  coming.  I  wanted 
to  see  you. 

Aline  (mischievously).  You  saw  me 
three  days  ago.  That  was  your  reply  to 
me. 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  wanted  to  see  you 
again.     That  was  your  answer. 

Aline.     Then  you  do  miss  me  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Atwood  (smiling).     A  little. 

Aline.     Only  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Atwood  (taking  her  two  hands  in 
his  and  raising  them  to  his  lips).     I  have 


not  paid  you  that  homage  since  the  day 
when  you  last  sat  in  this  chair.  You 
say  that  you  have  wanted  me.  Aline. 
Multijdy  that  tenfold,  and  you  will  know 
how  I  was  wanting  you.  I  told  you  I 
was  a  creature  of  habit.  Three  days  ago, 
when  you  left  town,  I  turned  back  again 
to  my  old  lines  of  life  and  it  was  as  if 
they  had  never  fitted  me.  I  had  drifted 
from  them  and  in  revenge  they  would 
not  have  me  again.  ^ly  old  haunts 
were  but  places  revisited.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
was  coming  to  ask  you. 

Aline  (touching  the  reticule  at  her  side). 
Was  that  the  thought  you  sold  me? 

Mr.  Atwood.  That  and  something 
further.  Will  you  present  Aour  paper 
now,  Aline  ?  I  am  more  than  ready  to 
tell  my  thought. 

Aline.  Let  me  tell  something  first. 
I  was  not  quite  honest  when  I  said  I 
came  for  nothing.  (She  turns  her  face 
from  him  as  she  continues,  sjyeaking  soft- 
ly.) Last  year  when  I  sat  in  this  chair, 
you  told  me  that  if  I  really  cared,  I 
would  be  so  unhappy  in  a  separation 
that  nothing  could  make  me  forget 

Mr.  Atwood  (eagerly).     Yes  ! 

Aline  (her  face  still  averted).  And 
that  I  would  then  learn  the  difference 
between — just  being  fond  of  someone 
— and  something  else. 

Mr.  Atwood  (bending  nearer  and  half 
circling  her  ivith  his  arm).  Go  on, 
Aline ! 

Aline.  And  that  when  my  eyes  cried 
less  than  my  heart,  I  would  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Atwood.     And  now,  dear  ? 

Aline  (turning  to  him  suddenly  and 
hiding  her  face  against  his  arm).  You 
told  me  then  that  if  I  cared  really,  I 
couldn't  say  it,  and  I  don't  think  I  can 
say  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Let  me  say  it  for  you, 
Aline. 

Aline.  That  was  what  I  came  for. 
When  we  were  separated,  then  I  knew, 
as  you  said  I  would — Will  you  bring 
him  back  to  me?  (Mr.  Atwood  bends 
over  her  in  silence.  As  Aline  attempts 
to  rise  he  gently  prevents  her  by  laying 
his  hand  on  her  head.  Once  his  lips 
touch  her  hair,  and  then  he  releases  her 
and  stands  beside  her.  Aline  rising  also, 
glances  up  at  him  eagerly.     As  she  clasps- 
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her  hands  appealingly  on  his  arm,  he  looks 
doivn  at  her.) 

Mr.  Atwood  (slowhj).  Yes,  I  will 
bring  Liin  back  to  you. 

Aline  {anxiously).  You  are  not  vexed 
"with  me  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.     No,  nn*  child. 

Aline.     And  you  will  still  love  me  ? 

3Ir.  Atwood.  Always,  Aline.  {As  she 
still  clings  to  hiin  lie  rouses  with  effort.) 
All  is  a3  it  should  be.  I  shall  do  my 
part.  I  will  give  you  to  him  as  I  prom- 
ised, and  dance  at  your  wedding,  dear. 
Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Aline.  How  good  you  are  to  me ! 
(She  lifts  her  face,  offering  Jiim  her  lips.) 

Mr.  Atwood  {framing  her  face  in  his 
hands).  No,  those  are  not  for  me,  Aline. 
{As  he  releases  her  and  turns  away,  a  rap 
at  the  door  calls  him.  Mr.  Atwood 
crosses  the  room  and  opens  the  door  to 
receive  a  card  which  is  handed  in  to  him. 
He  reads   it   and   then   looks  at   Aline. 


Returning  to  Aline's  side  he  speaks  stead- 
ily.) Aline,  someone  is  waiting  to  see 
me  in  the  outer  office,  someone  who 
can  offer  you  a  great  deal,  my  dear — an 
honorable  name,  an  eager  devotion,  and 
the  pride  of  strength  iind  youth.  He 
asks  me  if  I  can  spare  him  a  few  mo- 
ments. What  shall  I  tell  him,  dear? 
Shall  I  say  that  I  will  spare  him  far 
more  than  that — and  that  it  is  waiting  for 
him  here  ?  {He  takes  Jier  glove  from  his 
jiocket  and  holds  it  toward  her.)  Take 
your  glove  if  that  is  to  be  my  answei*. 
{As  Aline,  with  bowed  head,  holds  out  her 
hand,  Mr.  Atwood  lays  the  white  glove 
across  her  palm,  and  gently  ojjening  her 
reticule,  draws  out  the  written  form.  As 
he  passes  the  open  icindow  on  his  ivay 
from  the  room  he  pauses  to  tear  the  pa- 
per into  fragments,  fluttering  the  white 
scraps  out  into  the  air.) 

Curtain. 
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THE   MACHINIST. 


By  Fred  J.  Miller. 

The  Illustrations  bv  Otto  H.  Bacher. 


IN  former  times,  when  the  waging  of 
battle,  offensive  or  defensive,  seemed 
to  be  the  principal,  or,  at  least,  the 
most  important  occupation  of  men,  the 
soldier  was  naturally  the  most  honored 
among  them.  History  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  exploits  of  soldiers  ;  not  only 
because  the  successful  soldier  has  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  and  noblest 
tj'pe  of  man,  but  chiefly  because  upon 
the  arbitrament  of  war  largely  depend- 
ed mental,  moral,  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

In  these  days  the  changes  going  on 
in  the  condition  of  man  depend  much 
more  upon  machinery  and  machinists  ; 
even  our  wars  being  now  largely  con- 
tests of  machines  against  machines,  as 
anyone  may  see  who  visits  a  modern 
naval  vessel,  for  instance,  and  notes  the 
fact  that  it  is  literally  a  monster  fight- 
ing machine  of  the  most  complex  char- 
acter— the  turning  of  a  small  crank,  the 
movement  of  a  lever,  or  the  touching 


of  a  button,  causing  this  machine  to 
perform  its  appointed  tasks. 

Turning  from  war  to  more  peaceful 
pursuits,  Ave  find  the  handiwork  of  the 
machinist  occuj^ying  an  equally  promi- 
nent position,  it  being  now  the  fact, 
not  so  generally  recognized  as  it  should 
be,  perhaps,  that  our  magnificent  and 
world-feeding  crops  of  corn  and  wheat, 
are  largely  machine  products  so  far  as 
man's  agency  in  their  production  is 
concerned  ;  nearly  everything  necessa- 
ry to  their  production,  from  the  prep- 
aration of  the  ground  to  the  seeding, 
cultivating,  hai"\'esting,  transporting, 
and  final  jDi'eparation  for  food  being 
done  by  machinery  ;  much  of  it  driven 
by  steam-engines,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
poi'tion  of  it  entirely  automatic  in  its 
action. 

There  are  sufiicient  reasons,  prob- 
ably, wliy  the  machinist  will  never  be 
so  highly  regarded,  relatively,  as  the 
soldier  has  been,  even  though  his  work 
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beconios  far  more  important  ;  but  it  is 
quite  cex'taiu  that  liis  importance  and 
usefulness  are  beincij  better  understood 
as  the  Avorlds  Avork  and  our  modern 
civiHzation  depend  more  and  more 
upon  him.  And  tliis  ou^ht  to  be  espe- 
ciall}'  true  in  America,  where  machin- 
ery is  more  generally  used  than  in  any 
other  land,  and  where  the  first  thought, 
upon  the  introduction  of  any  new  in- 
dustry or  any  new  and  desirable  article, 
is  not,  Can  we  find  men,  women,  and 
children  to  do  the  work  at  a  profit-per- 
mitting cost,  but.  Can  our  machinists 
build  for  us  machines  for  doing  the 
work  ? 

Hand-roUed  cigarettes  were  smoked 
by  Spaniards  and  Cubans  for  many 
years  before  the  custom  began  to  pi'e- 
vail  in  this  country  ;  but  w'hen  the  de- 
mand arose  for  them  here,  machines 
for  making  them  wei"e  almost  imme- 
diately devised,  and  in  a  Waterbury 
machine  shop  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  such  machines  have  been  built ; 
most  of  them  capable  of  making  two 
hundred  and  ten  cigarettes  per  minute, 
though  others  make  but 
sixty  —  perhaps  because 
they  are  employed  upon 
a  "  strictly  hand  -  made  " 
brand  ;  the  machine,  how- 
ever, closely  imitates  hand 
work,  and  thus,  I  sup- 
pose, satisfies  the  youths 
who  imagine  that  the 
portrait  of  the  maker  is 
enclosed  in    every   pack- 


man, his  work  is  alike  applicable.  A 
product  of  the  machinists  art  jjares 
apples  for  a  farmer's  wife,  another  pro- 
pels a  mighty  ship  around  the  world, 
while  still  another,  i)laced  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Hamilton  and  used  to  control 
the  motions  of  a  lens,  strengthens  and 
extends  our  vision  more  than  thii-ty- 
thousand-fold  into  the  mysteries  of 
space. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while 
all  these  are  machines  for  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  machinist  is  alike, 
primarily,  to  be  credited,  there  is  this 
dilierence  between  them,  that  while 
such  machines  as  the  marine  engine  or 
the  Lick  telescope,  recpiiring  a  high 
grade  of  workmanship  and  made  in 
limited  numbers,  are  constructed  by 
the  machinist  himself,  the  apple-parer 
and  other  machines  made  in  very  large 
numbers,  are  not  made  directly  by  the 
machinist,  who  only  constructs  the 
first  or  the  first  few  machines  of  the 
desired  pattern,  Avhich,  in  shop  par- 
lance, are  called  the  model  machines  ; 
he  then  further  constructs  the  special 


age. 


This  is  not  mentioned 
as  an  especially  or  par- 
ticularly glorious  tri- 
umph of  the  American 
machinist,  but  as  being 
one  of  the  latest,  and  per- 
haps also  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  problems  solved 
by  him  in  his  never- 
ceasing  effort  to  do  by 
machinery  what  others 
have  been  apparently  satisfied  to  do 
by  hand. 

No  matter  what  w^e  may  wish  to 
accomplish  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
nature's  laws,  the  machinist  stands 
ready  to  lend  his  mighty  aid.  To  the 
humblest  and  to  the  noblest  service  of 
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tools,  appliances,  and  machinery  by 
which  the  model  machine  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  infinite  numbers  ;  after  which 
his  work  in  such  manufacturing  opera- 
tions is  that  of  supervision,  inspection, 
renewal,  and  repairs  of  tools  and  spe- 
cial machinery  ;  such  men,  though  pri- 
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inarily  inafliinists,  boinj^  known  in  the 
fac'torit's  as  "  toul-nuikt'i-H,"  wliilt'  the 
men  who  do  the  direct  work  upon  the 
machines  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
who  liave  learned  to  do  only  one,  or,  at 
most,  a  few  operations,  many  of  which, 
when  combined,  produce  the  completed 
machine,  be  it  an  apple-parer,  a  reaper, 
a  ritle,  a  sewing-machine,  or  a  Avatch  ; 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  our  modern 
ind\xstrial  system  beiiifif  that  a  watch  is 
no  lonj^er  tlie  product  of  a  watclimaker, 
but  of  tiie  machinist,  who  designs  and 
constructs  the  special  machinery  for 
producing  watclies,  and  directs  its  oj^e- 
ration.  As  will  be  readily  surmised, 
the  very  highest  grade  of  skill  is  re- 
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quired  for  such  work  as  this,  the  chief 
requirements  for  its  accomplishment, 
besides  this  skill,  being  patience  and 
that  degi'ee  of  conscientiousness  which 
will  not  allow  a  man  to  permit  a  piece 
of  work  to  leave  his  hands  until  he  can 
no  further  improve  it.     For  it  is  to  be 


remembered  that,  notwithstanding  all 
we  hear  of  the  vast  superiority  of  ma- 
chine over  hand  work,  this  machinery 
must  itself  possess  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  accuracy  and  refinement  than 
the  product  manufactured  by  it.  No 
machine  can,  in  this  respect,  be  supe- 
rior to  its  maker  ;  it  can  only  produce 
sufiicientlv  accurate  and  j^ood  work  at 
a  lower  cost  than  if  made  by  him.  The 
first  sewing-machine  of  a  kind,  built  by 
skilled  machinists  or  tool-makers,  is  at 
least  as  good  and  as  accurately  made  as 
any  subsequently  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  same  men  can  dupli- 
cate it  more  exactl}-  than  can  any  ma- 
chinerv  ;  but  machines  built  thus  would 
cost  far  more  than 
people  could  aftbrd  to 
pay  for  them  ;  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to 
the  talk  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  "  cer- 
tainty and  accuracy  of 
machineiy  for  the  un- 
certainty' and  inaccu- 
racy of  hand- work." 

But  your  genuine 
skilled  machinist 
wovdd  not  care  to  work 
at  manid'acturing  sew- 
ing -  machines  for  the 
market,  even  if  people 
could  afford  to  pay  for 
seAving-machines  thus 
produced,  for  he  ab- 
hors work  that  is 
drudgery,  and  that  in- 
volves repetition  of  the 
same  operation  over 
and  over  again.  Un- 
skilled men  can  be 
trained  to  do  such 
work  well  enough, 
while  he  prefers  to 
work  at  something  not 
manufactured  in  large 
numbers,  something 
which  calls  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  judgment, 
skill,  and  ingenuity  at  every  step  of  its 
progress  ;  the  making  of  a  complicated 
and  novel  machine  presenting  new  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  its  construction  ; 
work,  in  short,  that  requires  the  appli- 
cation of  brains  and  discriminating  skill ; 
something  that  machines  can  never  be 
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endowed  with,  and  the  lack  of  which 
prevents  tlicni,  for  instance,  from  beinj,' 
able  to  produce  so  apparently  simple  a 
matter  as  a  perfectly  plane  Kurface  ; 
the  best  they  can  do  liein^--  an  approxi- 
mation to  tins  which,  when  necessary, 
is  broufjfht  to  perfection  by  the  luKhly 
skilled  hand  labor  of  the  machinist, 
apijlyino;  the  principle  by  virtue  of 
which  no  three  surfaces  can  each  fit 
both  the  others  accurately,  unless  all 
are  perfect  jilanes. 

Machines,  however,  usually  improve 
on  such  hand-work,  as  is  done  in  larf>e 
quantities   by  comparatively   unskilled 


1)(!  imagined  as  an  occupation  for  sen- 
tient bein<;s,  more  laborious,  monoto- 
nous, and  uniuterestinj^'.  The  machinist 
has  recently  developed  and  is  now  per- 
fecting a  machine  wliich  cancels  more 
than  ten  stamjjs  io  the  man's  one,  and 
does  it  so  that  the  stamp  showin{<  the 
time  and  place  of  mailinj^  can  actually  be 
read  ;  thus  accomplisiiinf^  the  i)Uii)ose 
for  which  the  work  is  done  ;  which,  for 
the  hand  stamper,  is  only  an  occasional 
or  very  rare  attainment. 

In  a  strict  sense,  a  machinist  is  one 
Avho  is  skilled   in    the   art  of  building 


r- 


Casting. 


labor,  and  by  doing  this  perform  a  great    machinery,  one  who  is  capable  of  taking 


service  in  relieving  men  from  monoto- 
nous and  non-brain-iising  occupations. 
A  recent  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
matter  of  the  cancellation  of  postage- 
stamps  upon  letters.     Nothing  can  well 


a  drawling  of  a  machine,  coi'rectly  inter- 
preting it,  and,  from  the  raw*  materials, 
i.e.,  forgings  and  castings — the  machin- 
ist's raw  materials — making  a  complete 
and  finished  machine,  ready  to  do  its  ap- 
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pointed  work.  If  he  be  also  capable  of 
making  the  drawing,  he  is  so  much  the 
better  machinist  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  very 
large  propoi-tion  of  the  best  machinists 
are  in  these  days  also  draughtsmen — not 
the  sort  of  draughtsmen  whose  work  the 
general  public  is  familiar  with,  but  mak- 
ers of  drawings  composed  of  conven- 
tional arrangements  of  lines,  which  to 
the  initiated  tell  ever}-thing,  but  to  the 
uninitiated  mean  nothing  whatever ; 
such  a  drawing — an  exceUent  one,  of  a 
steam-boiler — ha'S'ing  been  actually  in- 
teii^reted  by  a  young  lady  as  a  plan  of  a 
freight-yard,  showing  the  location  of  the 
tracks  and  switches. 

The  larger  cities  have,  for  a  long  time, 
offered  to  young  and  ambitious  machin- 
ists, and  machinists'  apprentices  desiring 
to  learn  drawing  and  mathematics,  su- 
perior advantages  in  their  night  schools 
and  special  evening  classes  ;  but  this  is 
an  advantage  which  is  fast  disappearing 
by  the  establishment  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  smaller  places,  these  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  machinists'  ap- 
prentices and  young  machinists  more 
than  by  any  other  trades,  for  the  reason 


that  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
such  things  is  more  plainly  seen  in  that 
trade  than  in  any  other,  Avith  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions. 

AVitli  the  knowledge  of  drawing  goes 
also  the  importance  of  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  and  the  machinist  who 
would  attain  the  highest  success  must, 
whether  a  developed  mathematician  or 
not,  be  possessed  of  a  mathematical 
mind  ;  for  machinery  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  mathematics,  every  movement 
of  every  machine  being  a  demonstra- 
tion of  mathematical  laws.  It  is  not 
meant  to  say  that  the  machinist  must 
necessarily  understand  or  even  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  all  of  these,  or  thai 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  differential 
and  integral  calculus  ;  but  he  must  at 
least  have  the  mathematical  faculty  to 
enable  him  to  readily  grasp  and  under- 
stand the  pi-inciples  and  method  of 
operation  of  an  intricate  machine,  even 
before  the  machine  is  constructed  ;  and 
merely  by  an  inspection  of  the  combi- 
nation of  geometrical  figures  known  as 
a  mechanical  drawing. 

A  large  proportion  of  machinists  are 
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developed  from  boys  who  conceive  in 
early  life  more  or  less  of  u  ])!ission  for 
machinery.  They  are  the  hoys  who  are 
always  sure  to  be  present,  to  their  own 
inuninent  peril,  where  pile-drivers,  ex- 
cavators, dredges,  and  other  heavy  and 
powerful  machines  are  being  used. 
They  envy  the  locomotive  engineer  ; 
imagine  him  a  hero,  and  necessaiily  an 
altogether  superior  being,  unhampered 
by  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  poor  hu- 
manity ;  an  opinion  Avhich  is  somewhat 
modified  when,  in  after-years,  the  boy, 
now  grown,  has  learned  to  construct 
locomotives  ;  when  former  wonders  and 
mysteries  of  the  machine  have  become 
every-day  and  familiar  companions,  and 
he  sees  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
necessary  repairs  upon  locomotives  are 
occasioned  by  the  very  human  limita- 
tions and  fallil)ility  of  the  men  who 
manage  them. 

The  machinist's  work,  unlike  that  of 
the  eaipenter,  the  mason,  and  others,  is 
not  done  Avhere  its  doing  can  be  much 
seen  by  the  public,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  much  perhaps  as  on  account  of  its 
complexity  and  extremely  technical 
character,  is  but  little  understood  or 
appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  the 
peoi^le.  They  comjirehend  the  ])yo- 
cesses  of  wood  turning  and  planing,  be- 
cause they  see  them  done  and  perceive 
their  utility.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  them 
to  understand  that  iron,  steel,  and  other 
metals  must  be  worked  by  similar  or 
analogous  processes,  while  cold,  in  order 
to  remove  the  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tions of  the  forgings  and  castings,  and 
fit  them  to  become  parts  of  intricate  yet 
smooth-working  mechanisms.  But  ma- 
chinists in  doing  this  work  must  use 
tools  adapted  to  the  more  refractory  ma- 
terials ;  and  instead  of  their  lathe  tools, 
for  instance,  being  wooden -handled 
chisels  held  easily  in  the  hand  of  the 
operator,  as  in  wood-turning,  they  must 
be  heavy  and  strong  bars  of  the  best 
and  hardest  steel,  supported  entirely  by 
the  machine  itself,  yet  in  such  manner 
as  to  permit  adjustment  and  control  by 
the  workman,  and,  in  the  heavier  ma- 
chines, capable  of  withstanding  a  strain 
of  tons.  The  speed,  too,  must  be  much 
slower  than  allow^ed  by  the  less  refrac- 
tory materials  ;  twenty  feet  of  cutting 
speed  per  minute  being  seldom  exceeded. 


^Vhat  these  machines  lack  in  speed, 
however,  they  make  up  in  strength  and 
power,  their  movements  being  so  regu- 
lar, so  quiet,  so  apparently  delil;erate, 
yet  irresistible,  as  to  l)e  very  impressive 
to  one  who  belujlds  them  for  the  first 
time.  And  they  pi'obably  have  their 
influence  upon  the  men  who  guide  and 
control  them  ;  for  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  men  who  manage  such  machinery 
are,  as  a  rule,  quiet,  contemplative, 
methodical,  sy.stematic,  and  almost  en- 
tirely iree  frt)m  every  trace  of  neiTous- 
ness  or  imi^ulsiveness.  The  operation  of 
the  Liwof  natural  selection  and  survival 
of  the  fittest  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this,  however,  for  there  is  proba- 
bly no  place  where  a  man  who  has  not 
absolute  control  of  his  nerves  is  more 
completely  out  of  place  than  in  a  ma- 
chine shop,  where  the  movements  of 
men,  to  be  eflfeetive,  must  be,  in  a  sense, 
rhythmic  with  those  of  machines,  mov- 
ing with  the  reguhirity  and  precision 
of  clockwork  ;  with  neither  hurxy  when 
entirely  relieved  of  load,  nor  hesitation 
when  meeting  tons  of  resistance. 

The  machinist's  work  is  rarely  labor- 
ious, and  much  of  it  the  ojjposite  ; 
many  of  the  tools  he  uses  having  been 
developed  b}-  members  of  the  craft 
into  machines  which  are  mainly  or 
quite  automatic  in  action,  and  are  in 
fact  called  "  machine  tools "  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  simpler  tools 
used  in  the  hand.  Though  the  self- 
acting  features  of  these  tools  liave  for 
their  main  object  greater  steadiness 
and  smoothness  of  oiDeration  than 
would  be  possible  without  them,  they 
have  resulted  in  other  benefits  ;  not  the 
least  of  these  being  the  relief  afibrded 
from  tedious  and  tiresome  tasks  which 
would,  by  inducing  fatigue,  in  a  meas- 
ure unfit  the  Avorkman  for  those  deli- 
cate manipulations  w^hich  are  necessary 
in  measuring  and  gauging  fine  work, 
and  in  which  a  steady  nerve  and  a  uni- 
formly sensitive  touch  are  vitally  impor- 
tant. This  will  be  the  more  readily  un- 
derstood wdien  it  is  considered  that 
many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  measure- 
ments made  in  machine  shops  are  those 
known  as  "  contact  measurements,"  i.e., 
measurements  in  which  a  caliper  or 
gauge  is  set  to  the  desired  size  and  then 
the  sense  of  touch  depended  upon  to 
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determine  when  the  work  lias  been,  by 
the  cuttino;  tool,  the  trrindini^  operation, 
or  the  tile,  reduced  to  the  j)roper  fit 
within  the  caliijer.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  will  thus,  by  the  impression 
carried  through  a  pair  of  calipers  and 
the  fingers'  ends,  determine,  within  a 
veiy  small  percentage,  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  shall  be  required  to  be 
exerted  by  a  hydraulic  press  in  order  to 
force  onto  its  shaft  an  engine  crank  or 
a  locomotive  driving-wheel  ;  a  measure- 
ment in  which  a  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  variation  in  diameter  causes  much 
more  variation  in  pressure  than  is  per- 
missible. Indeed,  on  some  kinds  of 
work  done  in  machine  shops,  a  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  has  now  become  the 
most  commonly  employed  unit  of  meas- 
urement ;  a  unit  which  is  divided  and 
subdivided  into  at  least  ten  parts  in  or- 
der to  express  the  degree  of  refinement 
arrived  at.  This,  of  course,  far  sur- 
passes the  frequently  mentioned  but 
supposedly'  superfluous  hair  -  splitting 
operation,  since  an  ordinary  human 
hair  is  about  two  and  a  half  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
paper  upon  Avhich  this  page  is  printed 
is  about  three  thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  one  ten-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  is  therefore  one-thirtieth  the 
thickness  of  this  sheet.  Considerably 
smaller  variations  of  size  can  be  detect- 
ed by  the  trained  sense  of  touch,  or 
rather  by  the  variation  in  resistance  of 
a  pair  of  calijjers  jjassed  over  the  work, 
and  it  is  even  possible  for  the  sense  of 
magnitude  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
finger  ends  in  relation  to  it,  to  be  so 
highly  developed  as  to  detect,  unaided, 
and  by  merely  rolling  a  small  steel  ball 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  a  varia- 
tion from  true  sphericity  amounting  to 
T^ioir  ^^  ^^  inch,  or  about  one  thirty- 
seventh  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  pa- 
per of  this  page  ;  Ambrose  Webster,  a 
machinist  of  Waltham,  whose  business 
is  the  making  of  machinery  and  tools 
for  watch  manufacture,  having  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  do  this. 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that,  in 
machine  shops,  skill,  accuracy,  and  deli- 
cacy of  manipulation  are  highly  es- 
teemed, while  mere  brute  force  is  at  a 
discount.  Machinists  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  lazy  because  they  usually 


much  i)refer  to  devise  some  easy  way 
of  doing  a  thing,  or  some  way  of  apply- 
ing steam  power  to  it,  rather  than  to 
do  it  themselves  b}'  the  ajjplication  of 
muscular  force.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
to  this  disposition,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  craft,  the 
world  owes  much  of  its  progress,  and 
it  is  far  better  for  a  machinist  to  be 
opposed  to  hard  work  than  to  be  op- 
posed to  hard  thinking  in  order  to 
get  around  the  necessity  for  hard  work. 
Pride  of  skill  permeates  the  shop  and 
reaches  even  those  Avhose  calling  in  life 
is  a  very  hiimble  one.  A  son  of  Erin — 
professional  wielder  of  the  broom — who 
had  been  given  to  assist  him  a  younger, 
less  experienced,  but  far  more  energetic 
"  understudy,"  was  warned  by  a  sus- 
piciously solicitous  machinist  around 
whose  bench  he  was  operating,  that  the 
new  man  was  trying  to  supplant  him. 
But  the  Irishman  had  confidence  in  his 
superior  skill,  and  showed  no  alarm  ; 
he  merely  suspended  operations  a  mo- 
ment to  observe  that  the  new  man 
"  moight  do  well  enough  for  plain 
shwai:)in',  but  wait  till  he  comes  to 
shwapin'  aroond  the  leg  of  a  lathe  ; 
that's  phwat  gits  him." 

The  typical  machine  -  shop  foreman, 
trained  as  he  is  to  regard  skill  far  high- 
er than  brute  force,  makes  use  of  it  in 
directing  the  work  of  those  under  him, 
and  the  really  successful,  the  highest 
type  of  such  a  man  is  one  about  whom 
there  appear  none  of  the  attributes  or 
characteristics  of  the  "boss."  He 
seems  rather  the  natural  leader  and 
adviser  of  the  men,  letting  them  veiy 
much  alone,  except  for  the  making  of 
a  suggestion  here  and  there,  until  some 
difficult  problem  presents  itself,  or  a 
question  of  method  arises  which  both 
the  journepnan  and  himself  recognize 
as  his  province  to  decide. 

The  leisure  which  results  from  the 
self-acting  operation  of  many  of  the 
machinists'  tools  has  resulted  in  veiy 
many  useful  and  important  devices  and 
inventions,  though  not  all  of  this  leisure 
time  is  so  seriously  employed,  some  of  it 
being  very  naturally  devoted  to  pranks 
of  various  kinds,  especially  if  the  work 
is  being  done  at  night,  when  men  some- 
how feel  as  though  the  hardship  of 
being  called  upon  to  work  when  they 
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should  be  asleep,  gives  thein  tlie  right 
to  a  little  diversion.  It  is  then  that 
the  tii'ed  machinist,  who  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour  has  been  adjusting  a  piece 
of  work  and  has  started  a  cut  upon 
it,  finds  upon  sitting  down  to  take 
what  he  considers  a  "  much-needed 
rest,"  that  most  of  the  nails  which 
should  hold  his  stool  together  have 
been  witlidrawn,  and  it  collapses  under 
him,  every  man  in  the  shop  being  sin- 
gularly solemn  and  innocent,  as  well  as 
uncommonly  interested  in  his  work, 
when  the  victim,  after  picking  himself 
up,  looks  about  and  questions  faces. 
Or,  upon  quitting  work  for  the  night, 
he  may  reach  for  his  coat,  hung  upon  a 
near-b}^  post,  and  see  it  quietly  and 
very  mysteriously  glide  out  of  his 
reach  and  hang  next  the  ceiling,  as 
though  in  defiance  of  all  of  NcAvton's 
laws  ;  the  string  which  he  finally  finds 
attached  to  it,  passed  over  a  nail  at  the 
top  of  the  post,  and  tied  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  shop,  giving  no  hint  of  the 
identitv  of  the  practical  illustrator  of 
'the  "Tale  of  Negative  Gravity." 

At  such  a  time,  too,  the  innocent  ap- 


prentice is  sent  out  to  the  tool-smith 
with  a  cold  chisel  to  be  tempered,  said 
cold  chisel,  when  it  is  withdra^vn  from 
the  fire,  being  found  to  be  composed  of 
lead  instead  of  steel,  and  to  have  melt- 
ed off  and  mostly  disappeared  in  the 
fire  ;  about  which  time  the  apjDrentice 
is  much  better  off  if  well  out  of  reach 
of  the  outraged  smith,  for  in  such  a  case 
virtue  is  not  its  o^Ani  reward,  nor  is  he 
"  armed  without  that's  innocent  with- 
in." 

Your  genuine  machinist  has  a  genu- 
ine admiration  and  even  affection  for 
well-designed  and  well-constiiicted  ma- 
chinery, for  its  OMTi  sake  and  indej^eud- 
ent  of  the  money  to  be  made  b}'  its  use. 
While  others  would  value  a  machine 
solely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
dollars  per  day  it  is  capable  of  earning, 
the  machinist  has  a  pride  and  an  inter- 
est in  it  far  beyond  this — a  pride  and 
interest  born  of  a  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficult  problems 
encountered  and  solved  in  its  construc- 
tion. He  regards  a  fine  machine  in 
much  the  same  light  as  an  artist  re- 
gards a  fine  painting  or  a  statue.     To 
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him  the  inachine  is  a  real  work  of  art, 
thouf^h  one  wliich  only  he  fully  under- 
staiuls  and  apiJicciates.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  feeling  of  devotion  to 
his  art  for  its  own  sake  sometimes  de- 
veloi)ed,  that  the  machinist  has  been 
known  to  despise  the  production  of 
what  in  })aintint>s  are  mere  "  pot  boil- 
ers ; "  and  a  famous  machinist,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  friendly  inquiry  as  to  how 
matters  were  progressing  in  his  shop, 
said  :  "  Well,  for  some  time  past  we 
have  been  so  busy  that  we  have  accom- 
l)lished  nothing  worth  s])caking  of  ;  we 
have  been  just  building  engines  and 
making  money,  and  I  am  tired  of  it ; " 
a  complaint  utterly  uninteUigible  to  the 
purely  commercial  mind,  but  delight- 
fully expressive  to  him  who  has  much 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
charms  of  mechanical  science. 

Machinery  constantly  teaches  and  im- 
presses the  fact  that  there  is  a  cause 
for  every  effect,  and  that  desired  effects 
are  best  secured  by  those  who  most 
clearly  comprehend  undeiiying  princi- 
ples. The  machinist  who  should  at- 
tempt to  correct  or  perfect  the  opera- 
tion of  a  comjilicated  machine  by  mere 
guess  work  alone,  might  easily  try  a 
thousand  adjustments  or  modifications 
witlumt  hitting  upon  the  right  one. 
He  knows  this,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  what  to  do,  thinks  about  it  until  he 
feels  reasonably  certain  that  he  k)ioics 
what  to  do.  The  mechanical  mind  is 
naturally,  or  by  training  and  necessity, 
a  reasoning  mind.  The  machinist  has  a 
most  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
the  truth  that  "  there  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause  ; "  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
his  work  to  reason  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  fact  that  much  valuable  prop- 
erty, many  precious  lives,  and,  Avhat  is 
often  a  still  more  jiotent  stimulus,  his 
reputation  as  a  mechanic,  may  depend 
upon  his  correct  reasoning,  teaching 
him  caution  and  to  be  sure  of  his 
ground.  The  wonder  of  the  W  mind 
is  often  excited  by  a  published  inter- 
vieAv  with  a  locomotive  engineer,  in 
which  he  declares  that  locomotives  are 
subject  to  tits  of  sulkiness,  during 
which  they  refuse  to  respond  to  ordi- 
nary methods  of  management,  and 
must  be  humored  in  various  ways  ; 
sometimes  even  going  so  far  in  their 
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perverseness  as  to  refuse  utterly  to  \)u\] 
trains  until  they  have  been  laid  aside 
for  a  while  and  have  recovered  their 
normal  condition  ;  which  they  do  by 
themselves  as  though  by  sentient  vo- 
lition. Newspaper  reporters,  and  even 
the  less  skilled  and  more  imaginative 
locomotive  engineers,  may  believe  this, 
or  the  equally  nonsensical  theory  that 
two  locomotives  built  in  every  respect 
precisely  alike  may  not  behave  alike, 
and  that  while  one  may  be  a  good  ma- 
chine, satisfactory  in  every  respect,  the 
other  may  never  Avork  })i-operly.  But 
no  machinist  ever  believes  such  stories, 
for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  vocation 
that  identical  combinations  of  identical 
pieces  of  metal,  Avill,  with  the  same 
management,  uniformly  produce  iden- 
tical results,  and  when  they  apparently 
do  not,  that  thei'e  is  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause  for  it  —  a  cause  which  it 
often  becomes  his  duty  to  discover  and 
remove. 

In  the  smaller  country  towns  the  ma- 
chinist is  almost  unknown  and,  indeed, 
usually  entirely  so,  excej^t  through  such 
specimens  of  his  handiwoi-k  as  may  oc- 
casionally be  brought  into  them.  The 
millwright  builds  and  repairs  the  grist- 
mill, Avhich  is  driven  by  a  Avater-wheel, 
and  the  small  boy  Avith  Avheels  and 
cranks  in  his  head  miist  satisfy  himself 
Avitli  such  151-ovidential  periods  of  wor- 
ship at  this  shrine  as  the  exigencies  of 
school  holidays,  the  family  wood-pile, 
and  the  good-natured  tolerance  or  tem- 
porary relaxation  of  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  miller  Avill  permit.  He 
Avatches  the  millei',  euA'ies  him,  and 
Avonders  how  he  can  be  interested  in 
such  commonplace  affairs  as  the  text- 
ure and  quaUty  of  flour  or  meal,  or  in 
the  latest  gossip  from  BroAvn's  Cornel's 
brought  to  the  door  by  loquacious  far- 
mers ;  AA'hen  it  is  his  glorious  priAdlege 
to  sjDend  his  entire  time,  if  he  chooses, 
in  contemplation  of  the  Avondrous  beau- 
ties of  revohing  A\'heels.  A  memora- 
ble occasion  is  that  Avhen  the  stream, 
Avhich,  by  its  fortuitous  descent  from  a 
higher  to  a  loAA'er  level,  has  from  time 
immemorial  giA-en  motion  to  the  Avater- 
wheel,  at  last  begins  to  shoAV  the  effect 
of  forest  cutting  and  of  ground  drain- 
age, and  fails,  giving  way  to  a  steam- 
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eiif^ino  whicli  comeK  from  tlio  city  to  wheel  had  been  wont  to  drive  them — a 
take  its  i)hu-e.  Tlie  miller  then  sinks  thing  wliieh  the  village  wiseaeres  had 
into  inglorious  eelipse,  while  the  nia-  l)een  quietly  assuring  each  otlier  the 
chinist  who  comes  from  the  city  ma-  new-fangled  engine  could  never  be 
chine  shoji  to  set  up  and  start  the  mys-     made  to  do. 

Afterward,  when  the  small  town  has 
grown  somewhat,  and  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine  has  increased,  a  machine 
shop  is  added  to  its  industries,  and  the 
natives  then  begin  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  difference  l)e- 
tween  castings  and  forgings,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  finished  parts  of 
machines  ;  to  gain  some  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  tiiily  cylindrical  and  plane 
surfaces ;  how  they  are  produced  in 
machine  constniction,  and  why  they 
are  necessary ;  though  usually  such 
things  have  not  the  meaning  in  the 
country  repair  shop  that  they  have  in 
places  where  the  finest  maehinerj'  is 
constmcted,  and  where  the  closest  pos- 
sible approach   to  mathematical  exact- 
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terious  engine,  becomes  the  hero  of  the 
town.  One  such  transformation  that 
fortunately  took  place  during  the  long 
summer  vacation,  made  a  lastin<j"  ini- 
pression  uj)on  the  mind  of  one  small 


boy,  who,  deeply  interested,  hung  upon     ness  is  often  not  too  great  a  degree  of 
every  word  of  the  wonder-working  crea-     retinemeut 


To  the  country  shop  comes  the  far- 
mer with  his  reaper,  that  is  almost  in- 
variably shamefully  abused,  and  given 
no  attention  whatever  until  it  utterly 
refuses  to  work  ;  this  usually  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  the  over- 


tor  of  machinery  and  fairly  worshipped 
him,  until  at  the  last,  when,  steam  be- 
ing turned   on,   it  was  found  that,  by 
some  miscalculation  of  the  gearing,  the 
mill   turned   backward,    and   the   ludi- 
crovis  element  in  the  scene  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  men 
who  had  expect- 
ed it  to  turn  for- 
ward,   apjjealed 
so    strongly    to 
the  risibilities  of 
the  small  boy  as 
to   make    him 
suddenly,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say 
discreetly,     r  e  - 
tire  to  where  he 

could  laugh  without  danger  of  being  ripe  grain  demands  that  the  machine 
detected.  In'  the  excitement  which  fol-  shall  resume  its  clattering  march  as  soon 
lowed,  the  machinist,  changing  the  ec-  as  possible  ;  and  the  bill  for  repairs 
centi'ic  to  reverse  the  direction  of  mo-  is  pi'obably  never  quite  understood  by 
lion  of  the  engine,  jammed  his  finger  the  farmer,  who  cannot  see  why  there 
slightly,  and,  happening  to  look  around,  should  be  so  much  difference  between 
discovered  the  ghost  of  a  suppressed  the  value  of  such  work  and  that  done  in 
smile  upon  the  face  of  the  small  boy,    building  fences,  or  in  breaking  colts — 

which,  to  his  mind,  require  a  far  higher 
grade  of  skill. 

Here,  too,  comes  the  engineer  of  the 
threshing  -  machine  engine,  who  doffs 
his  suit  of  bed-ticking  overalls  and  lays 
in  a  supply  of  country  grocery  cigars 
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who  was  immediately  banished  from  the 
presence  in  sorrow  and  disgrace  ;  a  ban- 
ishment which,  however,  was  but  tem- 
porar}',  and  did  not  prevent  his  seeing 
the  subsequent  starting  of  the  wheels 
in  the  good  old  Avay  in  which  the  water- 
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for  tlie  trip  to  town,  to  "  see  if  that  there 
machinist  can  tell  wliat's  the  matter 
with  this  in<;yne."  But  when  he  gets 
tliere  the  chances  are  he  knows  a  great 
(leal  more  about  the  trouble  with  the 
engine,  and  how  to  fix  it,  than  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  experience  of  all  the 
machinists  in  the  universe  could  tell 
him  ;  and  while  this  partic;ular  machin- 
ist goes  over  the  machine  with  a  \'iew 
to  discovering  its  ailments,  he  is  enter- 
tained by  a  discourse  on  the  design, 
coustiiiction,  repair,  and  management 
of  engines,  which,  for  exhaustiveness, 
self  -  complacency,  and  utter  hopeless 
ignoi'ance,  has  no  parallel  except  in 
similar  discourses  delivered  at  tlie 
doors  of  other  country  machine  shops 
by  similarly  equipped  engineers.  Such 
an  engineer  will  complacently  and  inno- 
cently explain  how  much  he  has  im- 
proved the  action  of  the  engine  by  the 
insertion  of  a  block  of  wood  between 
the  cross-head  pin  and  the  connecting- 
rod  strap  to  "  till  up  that  gap ; "  all  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  by 
this  boast  he  shows  that  he  is  unable  to 
detect  the  wearing  away  and  actual  loss 
of  the  rod-brass,  an  important  pai-t  of 
the  engine — a  part  the  loss  of  which 
woiild,  in  fact,  wreck  almost  any  engine 
in  which  economy  of  steam-consump- 
tion, and  about  everything  else,  had  not 
been  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  one  quality 
of  being  able  to  keep  in  motion  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  abuse 
and  neglect 

Another  one  will  complain  of  the  pis- 
ton -  rod  heating,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
thing  for  piston-rods  to  do.  These 
men  are  not  worse  than  others  who 
possess  that  amount  of  knowledge 
which,  since  the  days  of  Pope,  has  been 
recognized  as  a  dangerous  thing.  They 
are  engineers,  or  rather  they  occupy  the 
position  of  engineers,  not  by  natural 
selection  and  qualification,  but  because 
they  own  the  engine,  or  at  least  have 
an  interest  in  it ;  and  the  salesman  who 
sold  it  to  them  was  their  instructor,  as- 
suring them  that  so  long  as  they  kept 
plenty  of  oil  on  it,  and  plenty  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  nothing  could  possibly 
go  wrong ;  a  statement  implicitly  re- 
Hed  upon  until  the  fatal  day  when,  the 
safety-valve   becoming    inoperative   for 


the  want  of  a  little  intelligent  care,  or 
the  sheets  of  the  boiler  becoming  so 
deteriorated  from  neglect  as  to  be  no 
longer  able  to  withstand  the  normal 
pressure,  "let  go,"  and  the  engine  is  in 
an  instant  placed  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
machinist  to  X'ejiair,  while  the  engineer, 
and  perhaps  several  of  his  too  tnistful 
and  always  admiring  companions,  ax'e 
equally  beyond  the  surgeon's  skill. 
We  cannot  safely  harness,  confine,  and 
use  the  forces  of  nature  unless  we  in- 
form ourselves  and  obsei"ve  the  laws  in 
accordance  witli  which  it  may  be  done ; 
and  this  jjarticular  form  of  manslaugh- 
ter Avill  probably  go  on  until  every  man 
in  charge  of  an  engine  has  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  proper  authority 
that  he  understands  these  laws  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  his  work,  and  that  he  is 
competent  for  the  responsibOity  he  pro- 
poses to  assume. 

The  particular  manner  of  the  machin- 
ist's life  naturally,  and  as  with  other 
peoi;)le,  depends  largely  ujion  his  envii*- 
onment.  The  machinist  who  works  for 
daily  wages  lives  much  as  other  wage- 
workers  do  ;  regards  as  scarcely  attain- 
able luxuries  things  which  many  others 
— not  wage-workers — look  upon  as  the 
common  necessaries  of  life;  but  nearly 
always  possesses  an  ambition  born  of 
the  fact  that  his  employment  is  one 
wliicli  demands  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence in  those  who  follow  it  with  any 
degree  of  success,  and  holds  out  ample 
inducement  in  the  way  of  honors,  so- 
cial position,  and  competence  to  those 
who  attain  its  highest  places.  It  is  a 
vocation  which  no  one  need  forsake  for 
a  wider  field  in  which  to  exercise  su- 
perior mental  abiHty.  Like  all  tiiie 
sciences,  the  science  of  machinery  is 
one  which  seems  to  broaden  the  horizon 
as  one  rises  in  it,  and  no  man  ever  yet 
could  truthfully  say  that  he  knew  more 
than  a  small  part  of  what  there  is  to  lie 
known  about  machinerj'.  No  vocation, 
perhaps,  better  repays  study  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  few  exert  the  same  de- 
gree of  stimulus  to  investigation  and 
study.  The  demand  for  technical  books 
and  journals  is  an  active  one  among 
machinists,  and  their  ovnx  contributions 
to  that  litei'ature  are  highly  creditable 
to  them,  sho-wing  plainly  the  evidence  of 
study  and  logical  thought.     This  natur- 
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ally  results  from  such  facts  as  that  there 
are  machine  tools,  xx-i^ularly  used  by  ma- 
(;hinist8,  that  have,  accompanyinfjf  each, 
a  book  dealiuf^  with  the  deeper  prob- 
lems involved  in  their  operation  ;  a  book 
which  necessai'ily  contains  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  applied  mathematics  and 
has  very  complete  tables  of  tanj^ents, 
sines,  etc.,  for  convenience  in  solving 
the  problems  presented  in  connection 
with  the  work. 

This  characteristic  of  his  employment 
is  reflected  in  the  man,  and  its  influence 
is  seen  in  every  domestic  and  social  re- 
lation.  There  are  numerous  communi- 
ties —  usuaUy  noted  for  their  produc- 
tion of  the  finest  machinery,  or  its  prod- 
ucts— in  which  the  machinist  occupies 
much  the  same  relative  social  position 
as  that  of  teachers  and  professors  in  a 
college  or  university  town. 

In  the  ordinary  factory  village  the 
machinist  is  veiy  weak  numerically,  and 
may  number  only  one  to  a  hundred,  or 
even  to  a  thousand,  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  directly  upon  the 
factories'  products.  Here  his  work 
usually  is  supervisory  and  largely  in- 
ventive in  character.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  everyone  of  the  thou- 
sand or  more  intricate  and  often  delicate 
machines  used  is  kept  in  jDroper  con- 
dition for  doing  perfect  work,  and  he 
must  so  thoroughly  understand  all  these 
machines  and  their  working,  as  to  be 
able  largelj^  to  anticipate  defective  ac- 
tion and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  ; 
which,  oftentimes,  may  be  likened  to 
the  most  heroic  surgical  operations — 
remedies  which  are  often  designed  not 
merely  to  restore  the  machine  to  its 
normal  condition  of  efficiency,  but  to 
improve  it  much  beyond  the  standard 
of  its  original  builder. 

The  maclifnist's  studio,  as  he  some- 
times facetiousl}-  styles  the  workshop 
set  apart  for  his  use,  either  within  the 
main  factory  building  or  near  it,  is 
really  a  hospital  for  disabled  machines, 
where  they  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
all  stages  of  many  ailments,  varying 
from  constitutional  defects,  or  general 
debility  caused  by  long  and  faithful 
sei*vice,  to  compound  fractures  of  im- 
portant members,  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  abuse.  Here  come  the  com- 
plaints  and    calls  for  assistance   from 


every  department  where  machines  are 
used.  Something  goes  wrong  with  an 
important  machine,  and  it  refuses  to 
do  its  work  ;  its  work  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  something  must  be 
done  at  once,  or  the  entire  factory  may 
be  obliged  to  shut  down.  Our  machin- 
eiy  hospital  then  receives  one  of  its 
emergency  calls,  and  the  doctor  when 
he  arrives  must  be  able  to  decide  at  a 
glance  not  only  what  the  matter  is,  but 
the  cure,  and  how  long  it  will  take  to 
bring  it  about.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
work  of  but  a  few  moments,  while 
under  other  circumstances,  days  and — 
a  more  unpleasant  feature  —  nights, 
perhaps,  of  hard  work,  physical  and 
mental,  are  required  before  the  ma- 
chine can  be  again  put  into  service. 

Men  in  such  positions  have  large  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  as  well  as  proper- 
ty, and  must  possess  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish them  somewhat,  and  that  also 
often  enable  them  to  I'ise  to  positions 
of  still  greater  responsibility  and  trust. 
There  are  opportunities  for  such  men 
to  go  into  business  for  themselves  b}' 
setting  up  machine  shops  in  factory 
towns,  where  they  may  get  the  work  of 
such  factories  as,  by  reason  of  their 
comparative  smallness,  or,  for  some 
other  cause,  do  not  find  it  advantage- 
ous to  maintain  machine  shops  of  their 
own.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  for 
the  machinist  to  get  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  is  the  case  with 
some  other  artisans,  because  the  equip- 
ment of  a  shop  is  necessarily  expensive, 
and  when  this  equipment  is  in  his  pos- 
session, it  cannot  be  made  to  pay  unless 
it  be  kept  quite  regularly  employed ; 
which  means  that  a  shop  pi-epared  to 
do  almost  any  kind  of  work  presented, 
must  have  enough  work  to  keep  several 
men  employed  about  all  the  time ;  ma- 
chine tools  and  power  plant,  both  of 
which  are  necessities,  imposing,  when 
idle,  a  very  sei'ious  burden  in  the  form 
of  Avhat  are  known  as  "fixed  charges," 
i.e.,  charges  against  the  profits  of  a 
business  which  must  be  met  in  anj' 
event,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
work  done,  and  which  consist  of  such 
items  as  intei-est  on  investment,  rent, 
insurance,  maintenance,  etc. 

In  the  railroad  to-woi  the  machinist 
performs  much  the  same  office  with  re- 
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spect  to  locomotive  an  1  train  sex"V'ice ; 
a  great  deal  depending  iij^on  his  know- 
ing what  to  do,  and  how  and  when  to 
do  it.     Here  the  character  of  his  duties 
usually  requires  that  he  be  in  readiness 
to  be  called  upon  at  any  time.     In  the 
round  house  there  is  always  employed 
the   regular    "  night   gang,"   which   in- 
cludes a  number  of  machinists  whose 
duties   consist   of   making  such   slight 
repairs  as  may  readily  be  made  during 
a  few  hours  of  darkness,  made  visible 
by  a  brace  of  kerosene-bui'ning  torches, 
remarkable  much  more  for  their  smok- 
ing than  for  their  illuminating  powers. 
But   the    other    men  employed   in  the 
round-house  and  in   the  "back  shops" 
by  day,  may  be  called  out  in  emergen- 
cies  from    bed,   from    chvu'ch,  or   even 
from  a  visit  to  their  sweethearts  ;  for 
railroad  trains,  hke  Tennyson's  brook, 
must   go   on  forever,    and   locomotives 
must  be  ever  ready  to  pull  them.     If  a 
rod  -  brass  heats  during   a   nin,   or   if 
anything   else   about  the  engine   goes 
WTong,  the  engineer  verv'  properly  sac- 
rifices every  other  consideration  to  mak- 
ing his  time,  and  leaves  the  defects  to 
be  permanently  remedied  at  the  end  of 
the   run   by   the  machinists.      Usually 
the  defects  are  real  enough,  but  it  is  a 
regular  article  of  faith  with  the  machin- 
ist to   charge  that  many   of  the  com- 
plaints entered  against  engines  by  their 
runners   are  founded    upon   imaginary 
defects,  and  many  of  the  jobs  of  repair- 
ing are  accordingly  equally  imaginary  ; 
experience  showing  that  the  imaginary 
repaii"s  often  completely  cure  the  imag- 
inary defects — a  simple  case  of  adapting 
the  remedy  to  the  disease — something 
which  all  true  machinists  make  a  spe- 
cialty of. 

Another  effect  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  machinist  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence  as  other  men,  is  seen  in  his 
connection  -v\4th  railroad  work.  "We 
see  the  locomotive  engineer,  for  in- 
stance, and  understand  something  of 
the  important  duties  he  has  to  perform  ; 
there  is  a  far  less  adequate  conception 
of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
machinist  in  making  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  locomotive  and  its  appuiie- 
nances.  To  the  travelling  public  it  is 
as  important  that  the  engineer  should 
liave  an  engine  ready  to  respond  to  his 


guidance  as  that  the  engineer  himself 
should  be  ready  to  perform  his  duty  ; 
but  the  highly  skilled  and  exacting 
work  of  the  machinist,  executed  per- 
haps at  night,  and  often  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  and  discourajj- 
ing  conditions,  yet  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  that  the  resplendent 
machine  may  be  able  to  take  out  its 
early  morning  express,  is  little  thought 
of,  because  unseen. 

The  captain  of  an  ocean  steamer  is 
directh'  associated  with  the  passengers, 
and  imj^resses  them  with  his  impor- 
tance. In  their  eyes  the  safety  of  the 
shijD  with  all  it  contains,  and  her  safe 
and  speedy  arrival  in  port,  depend  pri- 
marily and  almost  solely  upon  him. 
The  fact  is  that  in  these  days  of  float- 
ing machines  the  speed  and  safety  of 
a  sea  -  voyage  depend  equally,  if  not 
more,  upon  a  few  highly  skilled  machin- 
ists which  every  large  and  important 
steamship  numbers  among  her  comple- 
ment of  ofticers,  and  who,  under  the 
title  of  engineers,  are  responsible  for 
things  in  the  engine-  and  boiler-rooms. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  passen- 
gers are  brought  to  a  vivid  realization 
of  this  tnith.  A  few  months  since  two 
hemispheres  awaited  in  deepest  anxiety 
tidings  fi'om  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  trans-Atlantic  steam- 
ships, days  overdue,  and  with  many 
valuable  lives  on  board.  In  this  case 
Chief  Engineer  Tomlinson  with  his 
assistants,  by  their  watchfulness,  not 
only  detected  the  fracture  of  the  shaft 
through  its  effect  upon  the  running  of 
the  engine  before  it  had  become  total- 
ly destructive,  but  working  night  and 
day  with  insulficient  room,  materials, 
and  appliances,  succeeded,  by  virtue  of 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  high  order, 
combined  with  absolute  devotion  to 
duty,  in  repairing  the  shaft  and  iixn- 
ning  the  engines  until  port  was  reached 
— ^-inning  victory  in  a  contest  ■o'ith  the 
elements  where  many  hundreds  of  hu- 
man lives  were  the  prize  to  be  won  or 
lost.  It  was  not  the  captain  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  was  embraced 
by  tear-blinded  women,  invoking  Heav- 
en's choicest  blessings  upon  their  de- 
liverer, but  it  was  the  machinist,  who, 
bearing  the  title  of  Chief  Engineer, 
had  done   simply  what  the  duties  and 
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responsibilities  of  his  position  called 
upon  him  to  do.  And  the  facts  are  as 
this  machinist  has  stated  them  ;  he  did 
nothin<^  more  than  his  duty,  nor  better 
than  almost  any  competent  machinist 
and  engineer  would  have  done  under 
like  circumstances.  Such  machinists 
as  he,  who  first  f^ain  their  experience  in 
building  engines  for  steamships,  are 
emjjloyed  to  inin  them  afterward,  for 
the  veiy  reason  that  it  is  known  that 
serious  and  disabling  accidents  may  be 
avoided  by  their  skilled  watchfulness, 
or  that  when  the  well-nigh  inevitable 
emergency  arises,  a  competent,  a  mas- 
terful man  may  be  there  to  meet  it. 

How  little  the  skill  required  for  such 
sel■^^ce  and  the  weight  of  responsibil- 
ity bonie  are  sometimes  appreciated  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  another 
engineer,  this  time  of  a  modern  freight 
steamer,  whose  shaft  broke  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  its  repair  considei'- 
ably  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Um- 
bria,  and  where  twelve  days  of  unre- 
mitting labor  bv  the  machinists  were 
required  before  the  vessel  could  pro- 
ceed. In  this  case  no  passengers  were 
aboard  to  generously  award  credit 
where  credit  was  due,  and  little  or  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  feat  even  by 
the  owTiers  and  underwriters  who  were 
saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  it. 
In  another  case,  where  an  especiaDy 
fast  ti-ip  was  made  because  the  engi- 
neer stood  by  his  engines  almost  con- 
stantly, day  and  night,  nearly  wearing 
himself  out  in  the  effort  of  seeing  to  it 
that  every  possible  revolution  was  got- 
ten out  of  them,  while  the  captain  val- 
iantly wore  his  beautiful  uniform  and 
did  about  as  usual,  the  "commander 
of  the  vessel "  was  rewarded  by  $50  a 
month  increase  of  pay,  while  the  engi- 
neer, to  whom  the  fast  trip  was  almost 
entirely  if  not  solely  due,  was  presented 
with  a  new  hat. 

Mining  being  so  largely  done  by  ma- 
chinery, there  is,  of  course,  necessity 
for  the  machinist's  services  wherever 
regular  and  systematic  mining  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  ;  and  the  machinist 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
Colorado  gold  and  silver  mines,  as  well 
as  those  farther  East  from  which  the 


moi'e  prosaic  but  also  more  useful  coal, 
iron,  and  copper  are  taken.  His  expe- 
rience in  a  ^V(•stern  mining  country  is, 
of  course,  different  from  that  in  any 
other  locality,  and  different  also  from 
that  of  any  other  men  who  have  to  do 
with  mining  ;  blending,  as  it  does,  the 
rough-and-tundjle  Ufe  of  the  frontier 
with  the  practice  of  an  art  not  wholly 
indigenous,  but  transplanted  from  en- 
tirely different  conditions.  To  hold 
his  owni  among  the  miners,  the  machin- 
ist must  not  only  know  liis  owii  busi- 
ness, but  a  good  deal  of  mining  besides, 
and  must  espec  ially  be  resourceful,  self- 
reHant,  and  quick  in  deciding  upon  a 
line  of  action  in  an  emergency. 

Most  of  the  work  of  machinery  in  con- 
nection with  mining  is  in  hoisting  ore 
from  the  mine,  freeing  the  mine  of  nox- 
ious gases,  or  in  pumping  from  it  the 
water  which  would  otlierwise  more  or 
less  quickly  flood  it  and  stop  aD  opera- 
tions. The  same  machinery  that  hoists 
ore  to  the  surface  lets  down  the  supplies 
and  tools,  and  sei-ves  also  as  a  means  of 
bringing  up  and  letting  down  the  men 
when  a  change  of  "  shifts  "  occurs.  The 
operation  of  a  mine  and  the  Uves  of 
those  who  work  in  it  therefore  depend 
largely  ujjon  the  machinery  and  its  effi- 
cient w'orking.  For  these  the  machinist 
must  be  in  a  large  measure,  if  not  solely, 
responsible,  and  many  are  the  occasions 
when  muck  valuable  property  and  num- 
bers of  Hves  depend  upon  his  connect 
action,  with  perhajjs  but  an  instant  to 
decide  what  that  action  shall  be. 

Most  mines  rapidly  fiU  with  water 
when  pumping  stops,  and  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  so  place  the  plant 
of  pumping  machinery  that  if  it  fails  to 
work  but  for  a  short  time,  not  only  the 
mine  but  the  machinery  itseK  becomes 
submerged  and  useless.  In  such  a  case 
pumping  must  never  cease  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  day  or  night ; 
and  when  anything  occurs  to  stop  it,  the 
urgency  of  the  call  received  by  the  ma- 
chinist may  be  measvu'ed  by  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  just  sufficient  time  to 
remove  the  difficiilty  before  the  plant 
disappears  under  the  rising  flood  and  a 
supplementary  plant,  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  becomes  necessary 
to  lower  the  water-level  to  a  point  which 
will  enable  the  original  plant  to  be  re- 
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paired  aiul  aji^aiii  put  into  service. 
Such  a  pumping-  plant  must,  like  the 
work-refusing  convict  who  is  placed  in  a 
tank  in  which  the  water  steadily  rises, 
pump  or  be  overwhelmed. 

On  a  certain  bitterly  cold  day,  a 
pump  on  one  of  the  lower  levels  of  a 
Colorado  mine  refused  to  work,  and  the 
machinist  called  to  diagnose  and  treat 
its  malady  found,  after  going  several 
hundred  feet  down  the  ladder  to  the 
shaft,  almost  in  contact  with  hot  steam 
pipes  and  in  an  atmosphere  much  like 
that  of  a  Russian  bath,  that  the  fast- 
rising  water  had  already  nearly  sub- 
merged the  pump,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  Standing  in  water  up  to 
his  waist,  he  was  forced  to  adopt  the 
blind  man's  method  of  gaining  informa- 
tion, and  by  his  sense  of  touch,  working 
luider  water,  determine  the  difficulty. 
Having  found  it,  the  remedy,  which  in- 
volved still  greater  difficulties  and  sev- 
eral temporary  suspensions  of  respira- 
tion, was  effected  just  as  the  x'ising  water 
reached  the  level  of  his  chin  ;  and  the 
pump,  being  started  to  work,  soon 
brought  itself  to  'view.  Then  followed 
a  weary  climb  to  the  top,  burdened  with 
saturated  clothes  which  there  had  been 
no  time  to  remove,  and  a  walk  of  half  a 
mile  at  the  surface,  during  which  the 
saturated  clothing  was  frozen  hard  and 
stiff.  Twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  machinery  was  saved  by  this,  besides 
much  valuable  time  during  which  the 
mine  would  have  been  entirely  unpro- 
ductive. 

There  is  legal  warrant  for  comparing 
the  services  of  a  machinist  with  those  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon — at  least  Avhen 
the  machinist  is  employed  in  a  mining 
country — as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  maclxinist,  being  called  for  jury 
duty,  pleaded  the  exemption  of  a  physi- 
cian, and,  in  answer  to  the  judge's  in- 
credulity, stated  that  he  was  a  doctor  of 
pumps  and  similar  things,  inanimate, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  in  that  coun- 
try and  at  that  time  regarded  as  scarcely 
if  at  all  inferior  in  importance  to  human 
life.  The  excuse  was  accepted,  and  the 
medical  title  dvdy  though  informally 
conferred. 

Compensation  for  this  work,  though 
liberal,  as  became  its  importance,  was 
based  less  upon  that  importance  per- 


haps than  upon  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
chinist as  well  as  others  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, now  mostly  gone,  to  lile  claims, 
and  by  mining  on  his  own  account 
make  money  upon  nature's  terms — terms 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  far  more 
liberal  than  those  which  must  be  made 
with  human  intermediaries.  In  case  of 
difficulty  in  collecting  wages  or  fees,  the 
machinist  in  a  new  mining  country  was 
usually  not  lacking  in  resources,  and 
knew  just  where  to  strike  at  a  vital 
point.  One  of  them  who  wanted  his 
overdue  wages  and  had  failed  to  secure 
them  by  such  gentle  arts  of  persuasion 
as  he  was  master  of,  unscrewed  and  took 
away  the  safety-valve — a  procedure  which 
placed  an  effectual  injunction  upon  fur- 
ther proceedings  until  he  was  paid. 

In  many  trades  the  skill  required  of 
the  workman  is  only  that  needed  to  do 
over  and  over  again  certain  operations 
which  differ  little  or  not  at  all  from  one 
Aveek's  or  year's  end  to  another ;  and, 
though  some  operations  connected  with 
machine  building  are  of  this  character, 
the  real  machinist's  work  is  of  a  nature 
that  requires  the  constant  exercise  of 
inventive  faculties,  and  it  is  quite  fre- 
quently the  fact  that  the  methods 
adopted  and  the  devices  used  in  build- 
ing a  machine  involve  more  real  inven- 
tion than  the  machine  itself,  even  though 
that,  when  completed,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  quite  wonderful.  Such  inven- 
tion is  taken  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  machine  shops,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  men  employed  in  them  who  possess, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  every-day 
work  constantly  employ,  inventive  facul- 
ties of  a  high  order,  j^et  who  never  fig- 
ure as  inventors,  because  their  inven- 
tions are  used  mostly  for  temporary 
and  special  purposes,  and  are  seldom  or 
never  patented. 

Other  kinds  of  inventions  of  theirs 
ai'e  those  made  while  working  as  ma- 
chinists for  that  class  of  so-called  invent- 
ors Avhose  idea  of  invention  is  little 
more  than  to  conceive  an  idea  that  a 
machine  is  wanted  for  a  certain  purpose, 
and  then  to  leave  to  the  machinist  all 
such  apparently  trifling  matters  as  the 
selection  and  combination  of  mechanical 
elements  needed  to  perform  the  required 
functions.     The  general   public  would 
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ill  fact  be  much  suii^riKcd  were  I  to 
name  some  of  the  very  well-known  and 
very  successful  macliines  now  on  the 
market,  the  patentees  of  which  are  not 
their  real  inventors,  but  have  simply 
employed  machinists  in  their  own  or 
others'  shops,  who,  working  as  machin- 
ists, have  done  the  real  inventing,  often 
indeed  being  under  the  necessity  for 
so  far  recognizing  the  peculiarities  of 
human  nature  as  to  make  their  sugges- 
tions in  such  a  roundabout  way  as  to 
lead  the  "  inventor  "  to  actually  suppose 
himself  to  be  the  originator  of  it  all. 
Indeed,  in  such  work  as  is  done  in  de- 
veloping inventions,  study  of  and  in- 
sight into  human  nature  are  by  no 
means  the  least  important  of  the  re- 
quirements. An  inventor  who  jDroposes 
to  go  far  astray  in  the  employment 
of  utterly  impracticable  devices,  must 
usually  be  very  gently  led  within  the 
realms  of  approved  practice,  or  he  will 
refuse  to  go  there,  and  attribute  the 
consequent  failure  of  his  machine  to  the 
machinist's  incompetence.  For  one  of 
the  crosses  machinists  have  to  bear  is 
the  knowledge  that  many  sincere,  but 
mechanically  blinded,  men,  really  be- 
lieve that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  utterh^  wild  and  iniprac- 
ticable  schemes,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
machinist  cannot  construct  the  mach- 
ine with  suflficient  accuracy.  Even  the 
redoubtable  Keeley  has  as  a  last,  or,  at 
least,  the  latest,  resort,  fallen  back  upon 
this  time-worn  excuse  for  failure,  and 
announced  that  the  complete  success  of 
his  long-looked-for  machine  which  is  to 
develop  prodigious  amounts  of  energy 
from  nothing,  through  the  medium  of 
sympathetic  vibrations,  is  delayed  only 
until  the  machinist  can  construct  for 
him  a  perfect  machine  ;  something 
which  no  machinist  with  any  clear  idea 
of  what  perfection  really  means  ever 
pretended  to  be  able  to  do,  or  to  have 
the  faintest  hope  of  accomplishing. 

Not  all  mechanical  visionaries  are 
equally  successful  in  obtaining  finan- 
cial support,  and  many  of  them  are 
forever  prevented  from  showing  the 
world  its  indebtedness  to  them  by  the 
hard  ■  heartedness  of  machinists,  who 
demand  pay  in  advance,  or  as  the  work 
progresses  ;  experience  having  shown 
that   this   is    the    only   safe   way,   and, 


also,  that  to  spend  time  in  convincing 
Hudi  a  man  of  the  error  of  his  way, 
while  it  may  be  beautifully  charitable, 
is  too  expensive  ;  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  chances  of  doing  it  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  construction  of 
an  experimental  machine  are  veiy  re- 
mote. So,  when  a  wild-eyed  and  long- 
haired individual  comes  into  the  shop 
and,  after  enjoining  and  receiving  sol- 
emn assurances  of  profound  secrecy, 
unfolds  his  plan  for  enabling  farmers 
to  (;ariy  on  harvesting  operations  at 
night  by  means  of  an  immense  mirror 
supported  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  earth's  surface  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  sunlight,  which  would  otherwise 
wander  aimlessly  oft"  into  space,  and  re- 
flect it  down  into  the  night-shrouded 
harvest  fields,  there  is  usually  no  at- 
tempt at  instniction  in  practical  as- 
tronomy ;  but,  instead,  either  a  flat 
refusal  to  constnict  the  desired  model, 
or  a  careful  investigation  to  detennine 
the  amount  of  coin  of  the  realm  at  com- 
mand of  him  Avho,  in  a  new  sense,  pro- 
poses "  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  uji 
to  nature." 

In  like  manner,  when  the  man  who 
insists  that  he  has  solved  the  problem 
of  peipetual  motion  wants,  first  of  all, 
a  specially  strong  and  powerful  brake 
constructed  to  arrest  the  othen\'ise  ir- 
resistible motion  of  his  proposed  ma- 
chine, there  is  no  attempt  to  convince 
him  that  the  greater  problem  of  pro- 
ducing the  motion  had  better  be  at- 
tacked first  ;  not  only  because  this 
would  probably  be  a  useless  and  thank- 
less task,  but  because  the  brake  may 
tuni  out  to  be  useful  for  some  pui-pose, 
if  not  for  its  intended  one.  For  it  is 
to  be  noted  in  passing  that,  while  the 
chances  of  a  machine  being  useful  for 
what  it  is  intended  for  are  generally 
much  better  than  for  its  being  useful 
for  some  entirely  difterent  purpose, 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  the  man  (not  a 
machinist)  who  started  to  invent  an  im- 
proved churn,  and  who,  after  working 
at  it  for  some  time,  was  asked  by  a 
friend  how  the  new  chum  was  coming 
on.  The  inventor's  reply  was  :  "  She 
ain't  worth  a  cent  for  a  chum,  but  she's 
the  best  water-wheel  you  ever  saw." 
Though  this  may  have  been  overstating 
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the  case  soinewliat,  the  tact  iciiiaiii.s 
that  "she"  was  a  f^ood  water-wheel, 
and  the  busineKs  of  luaiiufacturiii^-  it 
as  such  was  afterward  successfully  car- 
ried on  for  many  years. 

In  the  machine  business,  as  in  other 
lines  of  trade,  it  is  important  that  trav- 
ellin<j;'  representatives  employed  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  business 
should  thorou<;hly  understand  the  arti- 
cles in  which  they  deal,  and  their  use  ; 
this  fact  havino;  led  to  the  employment 
of  many  ma<'hinists  as  travelling-  i-ejjre- 
sentatives  of  machinery'  builders,  and 
of  those  who  make  articles  used  in  ma- 
chine buildiuf^'  or  manufacturing.  Such 
men  are,  it  is  true,  usually  those  who 
have  proved  better  adapted  to  com- 
mercial affairs  than  to  mechanics  ;  but 
they  usually  know  sufficient  of  the  lat- 
ter to  avoid  making  such  blunders  as 
would  be  inevitable  with  those  lacking 
in  practical  shop  experience,  and  many 
of  them  are  well-posted  men,  who,  l)y 
looking  through  a  shop,  can  perceive 
whether  or  not  the  machines  or  articles 
sold  by  them  are  adapted  for  use  there, 
and,  if  so,  then  under  what  conditions 
and  with  Avhat  modifications,  if  any,  to 
suit  special  requirements.  Such  a  man 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  travelling  mis- 
sionary of  mechanical  enlightenment. 
He  is  more  than  a  travelling  salesman  ; 
he  is,  besides  this,  an  expert,  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  mechanical  engineer, 
whose  visits  to  a  shop  are  suggestive 
and  beneficial,  whether  sales  are  made 
or  not.  Such  a  travelling  man  is  sel- 
dom looked  upon  as  a  bore,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  Avelcomed  by  the  relatively 
limited  number  of  men  with  Avhom  it 
is  his  mission  to  establish  or  maintain 
business  relations.  Machinists  as  trav- 
elling men  form  a  distinct  class,  differ- 
ent from  aw}'  other  travellers,  because, 
to  begin  Avith,  they  must  be  different 
men,  reared  in  a  different  school  ;  and 
their  business  depends  little  or  not  at 
all  upon  whims,  fashion,  personal  rela- 
tions, the  ability  to  tell  the  latest  story 
in  the  best  manner,  or,  in  short,  upon 


any  of  the  arts  of  the  ordinary  drum- 
mer. In  order  to  succeed,  they  niust 
know  exactly  the  liniitations,  as  well  as 
the  capacities  and  ada])tations,  of  the 
machines  they  sell.  They  must  also 
know  those  of  other  similar  machines 
built  by  other  establishments.  Be- 
cause thev  deal  mainlv  with  men  who 
are  also  expei-ts,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
they  indulge  in  little  extravagance  of 
statement,  every  claim  made  l)eing  sub- 
ject to  mathematical  or  similarly  exact 
test  and  proof.  No  s])ecious  argument 
or  eloquent  discourse  will  explain  away 
the  failure  of  a  machine  to  fulfil  the 
contract  oi-  promises  made  for  it  ;  nor 
have  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact specialist  who  has  bought, 
or  who  may  propose  to  buy,  it.  The 
accuracy  oi"  inaccuiacy  of  eveiy  state- 
ment or  claim  njade  for  or  against  a 
machine  is  usuall}-  cai)able  of  absolute 
and  exact  demonstration,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  to  success  for  the  machin- 
ist traveller  than  by  thoroughly  know- 
ing his  own  and  his  competitors'  ma- 
chines, skilfully  selecting  the  ground  on 
which  his  own  has  the  advantage,  and 
then  confining  himself  to  absolute  accu- 
racy of  statement. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  science 
has  made  such  rapid  strides  within  the 
last  century,  and  has  produced  such 
profound  and  far-reaching  results  af- 
fecting our  manner  of  life,  as  has  the 
science  of  machine  construction.  One 
needs  only  to  make  some  little  stud}- 
of  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  days 
when  my  grandfather  made  wooden- 
framed  machinery  for  use  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and print-works,  comparing  it  with  the 
wonderfully  ingenious  and  efl&cient 
machinery  of  to-day ;  noting  how  few 
things  are  done  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery, and  how  many  are  entirely  de- 
jiendent  ui)on  it  ;  to  be  convinced  that 
Archimedes'  dream  is  almost  realized, 
and  that  the  world  is  moved,  not  by  a 
lever  alone,  it  is  true,  but  by  other  me- 
chanical elements  combined  Avith  the 
lever,  and  called  Machines. 


THE   TIDES   OF  THE   BAY   OF   FL'NDY. 

Bv  Giisfiiz-  Kobbe. 

"Then  her  red  come  back  like  tlie  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o"  Fund  v. ' 


LMOST  everybody  re- 
members iu  his  school 
oleography  (aud  won- 
ders, when  he  thinks  of 
it,  why  he  has  seen  so 
little  other  literatxire 
on  the  subject)  the  impressive  state- 
ment as  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Fiindy  tides,  which  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eve  transfonn  muddv 
flats  into  rivei-s.  and  on  the  ebb  leave 
them  muddy  flats  once  more  ;  and  not 
only  change  the  scenic  aspect  of  the 
Bay.  but  also  have  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  industries  carried  on  along  its  shores 
— an  eflect  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  tidal  phenom- 
enon. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  long,  and  from 
thirty  to  tifty  broad.  Its  mouth  is  on  a 
line  drawn  from  Brier  Island,  off  the 
point  of  Digby  Neck.  Nova  Scotia, 
through  Gannet  Eock  aud  the  south- 
west head  of  Grand  Manan  Island,  to  a 
point  a  little  east  of  Cutler.  Me.     The 


Bay  lies  like  a  trough  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brimswick.  At  Cape 
Chignecto,  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  Cumberland  peninsula  di- 
vides it  into  two  branches — to  the  south- 
east the  Channel  and  Basin  of  ^linas,  on 
whose  shores  Longfellow  laid  the  scene 
of  "Evangeline  ;"  to  the  northwest  Chig- 
necto Bay,  of  which  the  Petitcodiac 
Eiver,  with  Moncton  about  thii-ty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  virtually  an  estuary. 
The  Macccin,  flo^iiig  into  Chignecto  Bay, 
and  the  Avon  and  Cobequid,  flowing 
into  Minas  Basin,  are  also  mere  estu- 
aries. The  little  bay  between  the  Nova 
Scotian  main  and  Digby  Neck  is  St. 
Marv's,  which  is  connected  not  onlv  at 
its  mouth,  but  also  by  a  naiTOw  sluice — 
Petit  Passage — tkrough  Digby  Neck, 
with  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  lies  the  island  of  Grand 
Man  an,  with  its  beetling  clifts  and  dan- 
gerous ledges.  To  the  west  of  this  the 
Bay  washes  the  coast  of  Maine,  running 
through  the  Lubec  Narrows,  past  East- 
port  and  the  Canadian  Island  of  Campo- 
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bello,  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  wliicli 
receives  the  St.  Croix  Kiver.  Here  are 
Calais,  Me.,  and  on  the  New  Bruns- 
wick side  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Stephen. 
On  the  New  Brunswick  shore  of  the 
Bay,  the  northwestern,  and  about  half- 
way from  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  to  Chig- 
necto,  is  the  entrance  of  the  River  St. 
John.  The  harbor  formed  here  mirrors 
the  remains  of  the  fort  so  valiantly  de- 
fended in  1645  by  Madame  La  Tour, 
who,  even  when  the  enemy  had  been 
treacherously  admitted,  led  her  Httle 
garrison  with  such  bravery  that  she 
was  allowed  to  surrender  iipon  her  own 
terms.  On  the  north  side  of  this  harbor 
is  the  cit}'  of  St.  John,  and  opposite  it 
Cai'leton. 

The  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  thus 
wash  the  shores  of  two  countries — the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  per- 
haps curiously  characteristic  of  these 
two  countries,  so  near  topographically 
but  so  widely  separated  politically,  that, 
Avhere  the  Bay  beats  against  the  shores 
of  the  Dominion  it  should  awaken  his- 
torical echoes,  while,  where  its  tide 
sweeps  past  the  most  easterly  towns  of 
the  United  States,  it  should  have  been 
made  tributary  to  a  thriving  industry — 
the  conversion  of  herring  into  sardines 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  billion  a  year. 


Statistics  regarding  the  tides  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  are  so  startling  as  to  seem- 
almost  incredible.  At  Grand  Manan 
the  fall  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet ;  at 
Lubec  and  Eastport,  twenty  feet  ;  at  St. 
John,  from  twenty-four  to  thirt}'  feet  ; 
at  Moncton,  on  the  bend  of  the  Petit- 
codiac,  seventy'  feet  ;  while  the  distance 
between  high  and  low  Avater  mark  on 
the  Cobequid  Eiver  is  twelve  miles — 
the  river  actually  being  twelve  miles 
longer  at  high  than  at  low  Avater.  Ves- 
sels can  be  run  up  so  far  on  the  flood, 
in  this  river  and  in  the  Avon,  that  the 
ebb  will  leave  them  high  and  dry  for 
sixteen  hours,  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
paii'ed  between  tides. 

I  witnessed  at  Moncton  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  the  tidal 
rise — the  "  bore."  This  is  well  worth 
seeing,  but  unfortunately  the  topography 
jjrevents  the  extraordinary  rise  of  tide 
from  becoming  impressively  manifest. 
It  is  as  if  nature,  having  bestowed  the 
"bore"  upon  Moncton,  had  concluded 
that  it  had  been  lavish  enough,  and  shut 
up  its  wonder-box.  At  low  water  broad 
stretches  of  ooze,  known  locally  as  the 
"flats"  or  "quicksands,"  extend  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  channel.  In 
places  which  are  not  always  overflowed, 
a  thin  crust  forms  over  which  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  drive  or  "walk  at  a  rapid  gait. 
A  person  standing  still,  however,  begins 
to  sink  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the 
ooze  beneath  the  crust  is  so  sticky  that, 
if  he  sinks  even  oidy  above  his  ankles, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  extricate  liim.  From  these  flats  the 
solid  land  slopes  up  gradnallv,  and  as 
the  "wharves  are  far  up  on  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  build  them  very  high. 
Therefore  their  height  conveys  no  idea 
of  the  great  rise  of  tide.  Below  the 
bend  the  ri^-er  broadens  out  considera- 
bly, and  the  s\A"iftly  flowing  tide  sweep- 
ing out  of  this  basin  around  the  nar- 
rower curve,  seems  to  become  heaped 
up  and  advances  in  a  muddy  wave  whose 
vellow  ci'ust  overhangs  but  never  breaks. 
As  it  swept  past  the  wharf  on  which  I 
stood  it  seemed  at  least  four  feet  high, 
and  I  understand  that  on  the  neap  tides 
it  attains  a  height  of  six  and  even  eight 
feet.  It  is  usually  followed  by  muddy 
undulations  known  as  the  "working  of 
the  quicksixnds.'  After  the  "  bore  "  and 
the  undulations  have  passed,  the  tide 
runs  in  smoothly  but  rapidly,  and  it  is 
considered  great  sport  along  the  river 
to  launch  a  boat  upon  the  wake  of  the 
bore  and  be  carried  ujj  the  river  with- 
out any  exjDenditure  of  energy  other 
than  for  the   steering,  and  then  come 


down  on  the  ebb,  which,  by  the  vrfiy,  is 
not  attended  by  any  extraordinary  mani- 
festations. The  force  of  the  "bore  "  may 
be  judged  from  an  occurrence  a  few 
years  ago.  The  vessels  at  the  INIoncton 
wharves  tie  up,  so  that  the  wharves  pi'O- 
tect  them  from  the  "  bore."  The  stern 
of  one  vessel  was,  however,  through 
cai-elessness,  allowed  to  protrude  be- 
yond the  wharf.  The  "  bore,"  as  it 
struck  the  stern,  tore  the  vessel  from 
her  moorings,  snapped  her  anchor-cable, 
smashed  her  bow  out  against  one  of  the 
whai'f  buildings,  and  then  earned  her 
under  the  bridge  above  the  town,  break- 
ing her  masts  ;  and  this  in  a  river  which, 
but  five  minutes  before,  had  been  an 
expanse  of  mud  flats.  They  tell  in 
Moncton  of  a  French  Canadian  who, 
in  attemjitiug  to  launch  his  boat  upon 
the  wake  of  the  "  bore."  was  upset,  and 
who,  although  he  could  touch  bottom, 
was  carried  five  miles  up  the  river  be- 
fore he  could  gain  a  firm  footing.  On  a 
quiet  moonlight  night,  especially  during 
the  neap  tides,  the  "bore"  rushes  in 
with  spectacular  effect,  its  roar  being- 
heard  long  before  it  is  sighted,  and  its 
crest  glittering  in  the  white  light  as  it 
sweeps  up  the  river. 

In  the  Slaccan  Eiver,  which  flows  from 
the  east  into  Chignecto  Bay,  the  tides. 
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tloocliuij;  the  low  shores  uiul  depositiu^ 
upon  them,  during  the  slack,  matter 
which  they  have  gathered  in  their 
course  up  the  river,  gradually  form  em- 
bankments from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high.  The  soil  on  these  is  very  fertile, 
but  uuft)rtuuately  they  are  destroyed  by 
the  very  agency  which  created  them  ; 
and  this  even  after  they  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  several  years.  The  tide, 
changing  its  course  suddenly,  will  un- 
dermine the  embankment,  and  large 
portions  of  it  will  full  into  the  river 
with  a  great  noise  ;  and  so  in  a  few 
days  a  fertile  farm  will  be  changed  once 
more  into  a  mud  Hat.  The  tide  is  ab- 
solutely lawless,  building  up  and  de- 
stroying where  none  may  foresee. 

But  the  most  picturesque,  as  well  as 
the  most  striking,  manifestation  of  the 
tidal  I'ise  and  fall  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  River,  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Here  may  be  witnessed  on  every 
tide  a  change  of  conditions  as  sudden 
and  as  complete  as  a  quick  change  of 
scene  in  a  drama  ;  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  enhanced  by  the  handiwork 
of  man,  adding  greatly  to  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  phenomenon.  This  is 
locally  known  as  the  "  reversible  falls," 
although  "  reversible  rapids "  would  be 
more  appropriate.  In  a  map  of  St. 
John  and  its  environs,  drawn  in  1784  by 
an  ofhcer  of  the  St.  John's  Loyalists,  the 
matter  is  refen-ed  to  in  a  marginal 
note  : 

"The  falls  in  this  river  are  justly 
ranked  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
world  ;  they  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  about  one  mile  from  the  entrance, 
and  are  navigable  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  commands  great  at- 
tention, as  only  a  few  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  pass  in  safety. 

"The  tide  rising  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet  at  high-water,  is  six  or 
eight  feet  higher  than  the  river,  which 
occasions  a  fall  in  the  river  as  well  as 
out,  the  whole  water  of  the  country 
having  to  pass  between  two  rocks  sixty 
yards  distant." 

The  scene  of  these  rapids  is  a  beauti- 
ful gorge,  through  which,  in  remote  ages, 
the  river  appears  to  have  forced  its  way. 
For  twenty  minutes,  on  each  ebb  and 
flood,  the  river  here  is  as  placid  as  a 
mountain  lake  on  a  tranquil  day.     Sud- 


denly a  .streak  of  white  spreads  across 
the  gorge,  and  iu  a  few  minutes  the 
calm  is  succeeded  by  the  turmoil  of 
rushing,  whirling  waters.  The  reflec- 
tions of  the  rocky  shores  and  of  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  suspension 
and  cantilever  bridges  which  span  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  are  obliterated  as 
if  a  njirror  had  suddenly  been  ruthless- 
ly shattered.  The  spectacle  is  grander 
on  the  ebb  than  on  the  Hood.  A  few 
vards  from  the  northern  clitt',  at  the 
iiioutli  of  the  gorge,  a  large  rock  juts 
out  of  the  river,  and  the  outward  rush- 
ing waters  being  checked,  spread  out 
with  a  rise  that  resend^les  a  bevelled 
cornice  —  an  appearance  that  perhaps 
justifies  the  local  appellation  of  "falls." 
The  twenty  minutes  of  tranquillity 
which  occur  two  and  a  half  hours  before, 
and  the  same  time  after,  high-water,  are 
utilized  by  all  shipping  that  is  obliged 
to  go  u}i  or  down  the  river,  sailing  ves- 
sels being  towed  through  the  gorge  by 
tugs.  The  velocity  of  the  rapids  has 
been  estimated  at  twenty-five  knots. 
Some  years  ago  the  harbor  -  master  of 
St.  John  and  the  cajjtain  of  a  British 
war-ship  ascended  the  gorge  in  a  row- 
boat  and  made  soundings.  They  found 
twenty  -  eight  feet  of  water  under  the 
bridges  and  fourteen  feet  at  the  pitch 
at  the  head  of  the  gorge.  On  excep- 
tionally high  tides  the  duration  of  the 
slack  cannot  be  accurately  calculated, 
and  navigation  through  the  gorge  is  not 
attempted.  Not  far  below  the  gorge 
lies  Nav3^  Island,  and  between  this  and 
the  gorge  the  inrvishing  tide  creates  a 
whirlpool  into  which  all  the  refuse  float- 
ing matter  of  the  harbor  is  gathered. 
The  "  reversible  rapids  "  are  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  natural  level  of  the 
river  above  the  gorge  is  some  twelve  feet 
lower  than  that  of  the  harlior.  The  in- 
coming tide  rushes  through  the  gorge 
until  it  has  filled  up  the  river  to  a  level 
with  the  harbor,  the  flood  then,  as  it 
were,  heaping  itself  up  upon  the  river 
waters.  After  the  tide  there  is  another 
period  when  river  and  harbor  are  on  a 
level,  and  then,  as  the  tide  empties  it- 
self out  of  the  harbor  the  accumulated 
waters  of  the  river  come  down  through 
the  gorge  with  a  rush.  This  difference 
in  levels  produces  a  singular  freak  in 
the  tides  of  the  harbor.     For  two  hours 
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after  high-water, aud 
when  the   tide   will 
have  fallen  four  feet, 
or  even  more,  in  the  harbor, 
it  will  still  be  running  up 
into  the  river,  the  curious  spec- 
tacle being  presented  of  the  tide 
simultaneously    running    up 
through  the  main  channel  and 
spilling  out  into  the  Bay  through 
the  channel  between  Partridge 
Island  and  Fort  Duft'erin  on  the 
Carleton  side,  ojjposite  8t.  John. 
The  harbor  of  St.  John,  although 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Bay,  teems  with 
salmon,  smaller  but  more  toothsome  than  those 
of  the  rivers,  and  with  a  delicious  variety  of 
shad  known  as  gasj^ereau.     The  extraordinary 
tides  of  the  hai'bor  make  fishing  there  a  sim- 
ple, safe,   and  imromautic   occuimtion ; 
although  one  might  suppose  the  exact 
contrary  to  be  the  case.     But  for  about 
a   mile   along   the    Carleton   shore   the 
waters  are  literally  fenced  in  by   high 
net  weirs,  into  which  the  fish  swim  at 
certain  stages  of  the  tide.     Once  in  the 
weirs,  they  circle  around  from   side  to 
side  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover   the    exit,   and    at   low- 
water  the  fishermen  row  into 
the  weirs  and  catch  the  fish 
with  dip-nets.     On  the  rocks 


High  and  Low  Water  at 
Eastport,  Me. 


at   the  mouth 
of    the    gorge 
below     the 
bridges  is  a  small 
weir,  stoutlv  built 
and    very     high. 
Yet  at   times   the 
tide    heaps    itself 
up    to    such    a 
height  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to 
stretch  a  roof  of  n  et- 
ting  over  the  weir 
to  prevent  the  fish 
from  being  lifted 
out  of  the  weir  by  the 
water.      AYhile   at  St. 
John,  I  inquired  of  the 
ofiicial  in  charge  of  the 
light-houses  and  buoys 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
how  many  fathoms  of 
cable  were  required  to 
anchor   the   buoys   in 
the  deeper  waters  of  the 
Bay.     He  informed  me 
that   it  is  necessary  to  use 
from    sixty  to   one   hundred 
fathoms.     As  a  buoy  swing- 
ing to  such  a  long  cable  is 
apt  to  shift  position  consid- 
erably in  the  swiftly  flowing 
tides,  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
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the  lenpfth  of  cable  in  the  notices  to 
mariners.  The  difference  between  hi<>h 
and  low  water  mark  can  be  well  ob- 
served on  the  quaint  little  white  beacon 
in  St.  John  Harbor. 

On  the  Nova  Scotian  shore  of  the  Bay 
the  high  tides  have  been  restrained 
fi'om  overfiowin}^  the  lowlands  by  light 
dikes  of  mud,  with  aboideavx-Hwinghv^ 
gates  which  close  on  the  incoming  of 
the  tide  but  open  on  the  ebb,  thus 
draining  the  rich  alluvial  meadows. 
When  long  cultivation  threatens  to  ex- 
haust the  fertility  of  these,  the  aboi- 
deaux  are  opened  to  the  flood,  and  the 
sediment  left  by  one  tide  "will  refresh 
these  lands  for  years.  The  usual  yield 
is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of 
tine  English  hay  to  the  acre.  The  most 
noted  marshes  are  the  Tantramar  and 
Missiguash,  near  Amherst,  and  the 
Grand  Pro,  on  the  Basin  of  Minas.  The 
two  former  embrace  about  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  rich  alluvial  intervale  —  a 
wavy  expanse  of  green  reaching  to  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay,  to  whose  tides 
it  owes  its  creation  and  continuing  fer- 
tility. The  Tantramar  Marsh  is  nine 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  width.  The 
Missiguash  Marsh  is  traversed  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  on  opposite 
banks  of  which  stood  the  forts  Beau 
Sojour  and  Lawrence,  whose  garrisons 
coux'teously  exchanged  bullets  to  be  re- 
turned from  the  muzzles  of  their  mus- 
kets. 

The  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have 
determined  the  method  of  carrying  out 
an  important  enterprise,  now  nearing 
comjjletion  at  Amherst.  Shipping  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  south  is 
now  obliged  to  pass  through  the  Strait 
of  Northumberland  and  the  Strait  of 
Canso  before  entering  the  Atlantic. 
From  Amherst  across  to  Tidnish,  on  the 
shore  of  Northumberland  Strait,  is  less 
than  twenty  miles,  and  the  plan  of 
building  a  canal  from  the  Strait  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  was  broached  many  years 
ago,  as  it  would  save  about  four  hun- 
dred miles.  When,  howevei*,  the  proj- 
ect was  seriously  taken  up,  within  re- 
cent years,  the  engineers  were  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  high  tides  of 
the  Bay  woidd  create  such  a  rush  of 
water  towai'd  the  Strait,  where  the  rise 
was  but  a  few  feet,  that  the  operating  of 
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a  canal  would  be  utterly'  impi-acticable. 
Therefore  a  ship-railroad  is  being  con- 
structed for  the  transportation  of  ves- 
sels up  to  a  thousand  tons.  The  vessel 
floats  on  to  a  cx-adle,  which  is  then 
raised,  run  on  to  double  tracks  forty 
feet  apart,  and  drawn  by  two  locomo- 
tives across  the  isthmus. 

From  Tidnish  to  Amherst  the  dis- 
tance by  water  is  about  six  hundred 
miles.  When  tlie  ship-railroad  is  com- 
pleted it  is  hoped  to  make  the  trip  within 
two  hours. 

The  Basin  of  Minas  lies  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Cumberland  Peninsula. 
The  broad  marshlands  from  which  Grand 
Pre  derives  its  name  fill  the  most  south- 
erly recess  of  this  inlet.  One  looks  out 
across  this  meadow  and  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  Basin  to  the  dark-red  pre- 
cipice of  Bloniidou.  The  dikes  which 
rescued  this  "  jirairie  "  from  the  tides 
of  the  Bay  were  built  by  the  Acadians. 

"Dikes,  that  the   hands  of    the  farmers   had 

raised  with  hibor  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent   tides ;    but    at   stated 

seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at 

will  o'er  the  meadows." 

Through  the  passage  between  Blomi- 
dou  and  Cape  Sharp  the  tide  runs  at 
the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  knots  an 
hour.  The  Avon  River,  which  may  be 
said  to  receive  its  waters  from  the  Ba- 
sin of  Minas  rather  than  to  flow  into 
it,  is,  at  low-water,  like  the  Petitco- 
diac  at  Moncton,  a  mere  ooze-lined  rent 
in  the  landscape,  filling  up  suddenly, 
though  without  the  phenomenon  of  a 
"  bore,"  on  the  flood.  It  is  of  the  Avon 
that  Charles  Dudley  Warner  remarks  : 

"  I  never  knew  before  how  much  wa- 
ter adds  to  a  river.  ...  I  should 
think  it  would  be  confusing  to  dwell  by 
a  river  that  first  runs  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  and  then  vanishes  alto- 
gether." 

A  southwesterly  gale  creates  an  un- 
usually high  flood-tide  in  the  indenta- 
tions about  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
"  Saxby  "  gale,  named  after  the  weather 
prophet  who  so  accurately  foretold  it, 
which  occurred  October  5,  1869,  is  es- 
pecially remembered  for  the  destruc- 
tion it  Vi'rought,  although  the  disasters 
to  shijjping  were  few  because  Saxby's 
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warniupf  was  pjenerally  heeded  by  ves- 
sels. Up  to  four  o'clock  iu  the  after- 
noon the  weather  was  cahu  ;  but  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  storm, 
such  as  had  not  raged  within  the  mem- 
ory of  veteran  shiijuiastei's,  had  bui-st 
over  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  railroad 
train  on  the  Western  Extension  (now 
Canadian  Pacitic)  from  St.  John,  col- 
lided with  a  bam  which  had  been  blown 
across  the  track  ;  stretches  of  forest 
were  literally  mowed  down  ;  and  the 
tide  leaping  up  before  the  furious  blast, 
burst  through  the  dikes  of  the  marsh- 
lands and  covered  these,  cairying  a 
schooner  some  three  miles  in  upon 
Tantramar  Marsh,  and  on  receding, 
left  it  there  high  and  diy.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  Saxby  tide  was  from 
six  to  ten  feet  higher  than  the  neap 
tides. 

While  the  most  interesting  manifes- 
tations of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay,  and  the  scenic  climax  of  the  range 
of  phenomena  connected  with  the  tides 
is  found  in  the  reversible  rapids  at 
St.  John,  a  number  of  features  near  the 
mouth  are  worth  observing.  Near  Dog 
Island,  not  far  from  Eastport,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  tides  from  the  Bay  with  In- 
dian Kiver  has  created  a  whirlpool 
which  sucks  under  logs  and  rowboats, 
has  turned  even  a  small  steamboat  com- 
pletely around,  and  would  have  drawn 
it  down,  had  its  steam-power  not  ena- 
bled it  to  escape.  The  bodies  of  those 
who  have  been  lost  in  this  whirlpool 
have,  I  am  informed,  never  been  recov- 
ered, and  of  the  boats  only  fragments 
have  been  found,  as  if  they  had  been 
ground  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom. 

A  tidal  mill  near  Lubec  affords  a  very 
picturesque  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  level  of  the  bay  at 
high  and  low  water — in  fact  you  can  see 
both  levels  simultaneously.  The  mill 
stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  the  bed 
of  the  mill-pond  being  about  fifteen  feet 
above  low-water.  W^hen  the  tide  rises, 
the  gates  in  the  dam  are  opened  and  the 
water  flows  into  the  pond.  At  high- 
water  the  gates  are  closed  with  enough 
water  in  the  pond  to  iiin  the  mill  for 
about  eight  hours,  the  fall  at  low-water 
being    fifteen   feet.      The  view   of  this 


mill  from  the  height  behind  it  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  A  green  field 
slopes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
which  mirrors  the  pretty  shores  and 
the  gray  mill  buildings,  the  hills  in  the 
background  framing  in  the  waters  of 
the  Bay.  I  utilized  the  opportunity  to 
photograph  this  scene  at  low  -  water, 
the  view  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  level  of  the  pond  and  of  the 
Bay.  On  my  way  to  the  mill  I  crossed 
a  smaU  stream — or  rather  the  bed  of 
one,  for  the  tide  had  run  out.  Some 
farmers  were  gathering  basketfuls  of 
young  pollock,  which  the  receding  tide 
had  left  floundering  in  the  mud. 

The  wharves  at  the  sardine  factories 
in  this  vicinity  afford  excellent  object- 
lessons  in  the  tidal  falL  The  string- 
piece  of  the  outer  line  of  piles  is  about 
twenty  feet  above  low-water.  The  tide 
usually  rises  to  within  a  few  feet  of  it. 
But  at  low-water  vessels  Ue  high  and 
dry  alongside  the  wharf,  and  carts  are 
driven  where  at  high  tide  the  horses 
would  drown.  The  illustrations  sho^ving 
the  conditions  at  high-  and  low-water  at 
Windsor,  N.  S.  fp.  339)  and  at  East- 
port,  Me.  (p.  340),  are  typical  scenes. 
The  great  fall  of  the  tide  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  vessels  to  adopt  special  de- 
rices  to  land  their  passengers  at  low- 
water.  At  wharves  which  are  built  far 
out,  only  steps  down  the  side  of  the 
wharf  are  required.  At  Lubec  the 
steamboat  which  plies  between  that 
point  and  Campobello,  cannot  come  up 
to  the  wharf  at  low -tide,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  moor  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  a  floating  bridge  extending  out 
about  thirty  feet,  the  passengers  cross- 
ing this  bridge  and  then  ascending  the 
steps.  The  herring  which  fonn  the 
raw  material  for  the  numerous  sardine 
factories  about  Eastport,  are  caught  in 
weirs  made  of  poles  and  brushwood, 
which  they  enter  on  the  flood  or  the 
beginning  of  the  ebb,  and  in  which  they 
are  captured  at  low-water. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ?  I  have  not 
seen  a  scientific  explanation  of  it  at- 
tempted. Ask  the  old  sea-captains  fa- 
mihar  with  the  Bay,  and  they  will  teU 
you  that  its  peculiar,  trough  like  shape, 
narrowing  from  the  broad  reach  be- 
tween Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
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coast  of  Maine,  heaps  up  the  waters  it 
receives  from  this  f^reat  arm  of  the 
ocean  and  tlius  pi-ochices  the  extraor- 
dinary tidiil  rise  and  fall  Certainly  it 
is  about  the  head,  or  rather  heads,  of  the 
Bay,  where  it  grows  more  narrow  and 
trough  Hke,  that  the  most  phenomenal 
tidal  manifestations  occur.  These  head- 
waters being  in  themselves  miniature 
l)ays  of  Fundy,  would  seem  to  bear  out 
this  simple  theory — too  simple  perhaps 
for  those  who  cannot  realize  that  great 


ends  are  often  the  result  of  simple 
means.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  up 
there  is  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
tidal  phenomena,  but  on  a  steadily 
growing  scale.  As  we  proceed  up  the 
Bay  the  difference  between  the  levels  of 
low  and  high  water  increases,  until  we 
reach  Cobequid  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
Minas  Basin,  with  sixty  square  miles  of 
mud-flats  at  low -water,  and  Moncton 
with  a  "  bore  "  and  a  tidal  rise  and  faU 
of  seventy  feet. 


THE  COPPERHEAD. 
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VI. 

1 T  must  have  been  a  fort- 
night before  we  learned 
that  Jeff  Beech  and  By- 
ron Tniax  had  been  re- 
ported missing.  I  say 
"  we,"  but  I  do  not  know 
when  Abner  Beech  came 
to  hear  about  it.  One  of  the  hired  girls 
had  seen  the  farmer  get  up  from  his 
chair,  with  the  newly  arrived  weekly 
World  in  his  hand,  walk  over  to  where 
his  wife  sat,  and  direct  her  attention  to 
a  line  of  the  print  with  his  finger. 
Then,  stiU  in  silence,  he  had  gone  over 
to  the  bookcase,  opened  the  drawer 
where  he  kept  his  account-books,  and 
locked  the  journal  up  therein. 

We  took  it  for  granted  that  thus  the 
elderly  couple  had  learned  the  news 
about  their  son.  They  said  so  little 
nowadays,  either  to  each  other  or  to 
us,  that  we  were  driven  to  speculate 
upon  their  dumb-show,  and  find  mean- 
ings for  ourselves  in  their  glances  and 
actions.  No  one  of  us  could  imagine 
himself  or  herself  venturing  to  mention 
Jeff's  name  in  their  hearing. 

Down  at  the  Corners,  though,  and  all 
about  our  district,  people  talked  of  very 
little  else.  Antietam  had  given  a  bloody 
welcome  to  our  little  group  of  waiTiors. 
Ray  "NVatkins  and  Lon  Truax  had  been 
killed  outright,  and  Ed  Phillips  was  in 
the  hospital,  with  the  chances  thought 


to  be 


against 


him.     Warner  Pitts,  our 


other  hired  man,  had  been  wounded  in 
the  ann,  but  not  seriously,  and  there- 
after behaved  with  such  conspicuous 
valor  that  it  was  said  he  was  to  be  pro- 
moted from  being  a  sergeant  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy. All  these  things,  however, 
paled  in  interest  after  the  first  few 
days  before  the  fascinating  mystery  of 
what  had  become  of  Jeff  and  Byron. 
The  loungers  about  the  groceiy-store 
evenings  took  sides  as  to  the  definition 
of  "missing."  Some  said  it  meant  being 
taken  prisoners  ;  but  it  was  known  that 
at  Antietam  the  Rebels  made  next  to  no 
captives.  Others  held  that  "  missing  " 
soldiers  were  those  who  had  been  shot, 
and  who  crawled  oft'  somewhere  in  the 
woods  out  of  sight  to  die.  A  lumber- 
man from  Juno  Mills,  who  was  up  on 
a  horse-trade,  went  so  far  as  to  broach 
still  a  third  theory,  viz.,  that  "miss- 
ing "  soldiers  were  those  who  had  run 
away  under  fire,  and  were  ashamed  to 
show  their  faces  again.  But  this  mali- 
cious suggestion  could  not,  of  covu'se, 
be  seriously  considered. 

Meanwhile,  what  little  remained  of 
the  fall  farm-work  went  on  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  The  root-crops 
were  dug,  the  fodder  got  in,  and  the 
late  apples  gathered.  Abner  had  a 
cidei'-mill  of  his  own,  but  we  sold  a 
much  larger  share  of  our  winter  apples 
than  usual.  Less  manure  Avas  drawn 
out  onto  the  fields  than  in  other  au- 
tumns, and  it  looked  as  if  there  was  to 
be  little  or  no  fall  ploughing.     Abner 
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went  about  his  taskH  in  a  heavy,  spirit- 
less way  tlieso  days,  doij^fjcedly  eiiou^^h, 
but  with  none  of  his  ohl-tinie  vim.  He 
no  longer  had  pleasure  even  in  abus- 
in«if  Lincoln  and  the  War  with  Hurley. 
Not  Antietani  itself  could  have  broken 
his  nerve,  but  at  least  it  silenced  his 
tonf^ue. 

Warner  Pitts  came  home  on  a  fur- 
lough, with  a  fine  new  uniform,  shoul- 
der-straps and  sword,  and  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  I  say  "  home,"  but  the  only  i-oof 
he  had  ever  slept  under  in  these  parts 
was  ours,  and  now  he  stayed  as  a  guest 
at  Squire  Avery's  house,  and  never 
came  near  our  farm.  He  was  a  tall, 
brown-faced,  sinewy  fellow,  with  curly 
hair  and  a  pushing  manner.  Although 
he  had  been  only  a  hired  man  he  now 
cut  a  great  dash  down  at  the  Corners, 
with  his  shoulder-straps  and  his  offi- 
cer's cape.  It  was  said  that  he  had  de- 
clined several  invitations  to  husking- 
bees,  and  that  when  he  left  the  service, 
at  the  end  of  his  time,  he  had  a  place 
ready  for  him  in  some  city  as  a  clerk  in 
a  drygoods  store — that  is,  of  course,  if 
he  did  not  get  to  be  colonel  or  gener- 
al. From  time  to  time  he  was  seen  walk- 
ing out  through  the  dry,  rustling  leaves 
with  Squire  Avery's  oldest  daughter. 

This  important  military  genius  did 
not  seem  able,  however,  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  whereabouts  of  the  two 
"  missing  "  boys.  From  what  I  myself 
heard  him  say  about  the  battle,  and 
from  what  others  reported  of  his  talk, 
it  seems  that  in  the  very  early  morning 
Hooker's  line — a  part  of  which  consist- 
ed of  Dearborn  County  men  —  moved 
forward  through  a  big  cornfield,  the 
stalks  of  which  were  much  higher  than 
the  soldiers'  heads.  When  they  came 
out,  the  yebels  opened  such  a  hideous 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  upon  them 
from  the  woods  close  by,  that  those 
who  did  not  fall  were  glad  to  run  back 
again  into  the  corn  for  shelter.  Thus 
all  became  confusion,  and  the  men  were 
so  mixed  up  that  there  was  no  getting 
them  together  again.  Some  went  one 
way,  some  another,  through  the  tall 
corn-rows,  and  Warner  Pitts  could  not 
remember  having  seen  either  Jeff  or 
Byron  at  all  after  the  march  began. 
Parts  of  the  regiment  formed  again 
out   on   the  road  toward   the   Dunker 


church,  but  other  parts  found  them- 
selves lialf  a  mile  away  among  the  frag- 
ments of  a  ^lichigan  regiment,  and  a 
good  many  more  were  left  lying  in  the 
fatal  cornfield.  Our  boys  had  not  been 
traced  among  the  dead,  but  that  did 
not  prove  that  they  were  ahve.  And 
so  we  were  no  wiser  than  before. 

Warner  Pitts  only  nodded  in  a  dis- 
tant way  to  me  when  he  saw  me  first, 
with  a  cool  "  Hello,  youngster  !  "  I  ex- 
pected that  he  would  ask  after  the  folks 
at  the  farm  which  had  been  so  long  his 
home,  but  he  turned  to  talk  with  some- 
one else,  and  said  never  a  word.  Once, 
some  days  afterward,  he  called  out  as  I 
passed  him,  "  How's  the  old  Copper- 
head ? "  and  the  Avery  girl  who  was 
with  him  laughed  aloud,  but  I  went  on 
without  answering.  He  was  already 
down  in  my  black-books,  in  company 
with  pretty  nearly  every  other  human 
being  roundabout. 

This  list  of  enemies  was  indeed  so 
full  that  there  were  times  when  I  felt 
like  crying  over  vay  isolation.  It  may 
be  guessed,  then,  how  rejoiced  I  was 
one  afternoon  to  see  Ni  Hagadorn 
squeeze  his  way  through  our  orchard- 
bars,  and  saunter  across  under  the 
trees  to  Avhere  I  was  at  work  sorting  a 
heap  of  apples  into  barrels.  I  could  have 
run  to  meet  him,  so  grateful  was  the 
sight  of  any  friendly,  boyish  face.  The 
thought  that  perhaps  after  all  he  had 
not  come  to  see  me  in  particular,  and 
that  possibly  he  brought  some  news 
about  Jeff,  only  flashed  across  my  mind 
after  I  had  smiled  a  broad  welcome 
upon  him,  and  he  stood  leaning  against 
a  barrel  munching  the  biggest  russet 
he  had  been  able  to  pick  out. 

"  Abner  to  home  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a 
pause  of  neighborly  silence.  He  hadn't 
come  to  see  me  after  all. 

"  He's  around  the  barns  somewhere," 
I  replied  ;  adding,  upon  reflection, 
"  Have  you  heard  something  fresh  ?  " 

Ni  shook  his  sorrel  head,  and  buried 
his  teeth  deep  into  the  apple.  "  No, 
nothin',"he  said,  at  last,  with  his  mouth 
full,  "  only  thought  I'd  come  up  an'  talk 
it  over  with  Abner." 

The  calm  audacity  of  the  proposition 
took  my  breath  away.  "He'll  boot  you 
off'm  the  place  if  you  try  it,"  I  warned 
him. 
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But  Ni  (lid  not  scare  easily.  "  Oh, 
no,"  he  said,  with  light  contideuce,  "  me 
an'  A.bner's  all  right." 

As  if  to  put  this  assurance  to  the 
test,  the  figure  of  the  fanner  was  at 
this  moment  visible,  coming  toward  us 
down  the  orchard  road.  He  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  the  limp,  discolored 
old  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  he  ahvays 
woi*e  pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  Though 
he  no  longer  held  his  liead  so  jDroudly 
erect  as  I  could  remember  it,  there  were 
still  suggestions  of  great  force  and 
mastership  in  his  broad  shoulders  and 
big  beard,  and  in  the  solid,  long-gaited 
manner  of  his  walk.  He  carried  a  pitch- 
fork in  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Abner?"  said  Ni,  as  the 
farmer  came  up  and  halted,  surveying 
each  of  us  in  turn  with  an  impassive 
scrutin3^ 

"  How  'r'  ye  ! "  returned  Abner,  with 
cold  civility.  I  fancied  he  must  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  son  of  his  enemy  here, 
calmly  gnawing  his  way  through  one  of 
our  apples,  and  acting  as  if  the  place 
belonged  to  him.  But  he  gave  no  signs 
of  astonishment,  and  after  some  words 
of  direction  to  me  concerning  my  work, 
started  to  move  on  again  toward  the 
barns. 

Ni  was  not  disposed  to  be  thus 
cheated  out  of  his  conversation  :  "  Seen 
Warner  Pitts  since  he's  got  back  ?  "  he 
called  out,  and  at  this  the  farmer 
stopped  and  turned  round.  "  You'd 
hardly  know  him  now,"  the  butcher's 
assistant  went  on,  with  cheerful  brisk- 
ness. "Why  you'd  think  he'd  never 
hoofed  it  over  ploughed  land  in  all  his 
life.  He's  got  his  boots  blacked  up 
every  day,  an'  his  hair  greased,  an'  a 
whole  new  suit  of  broadcloth,  with 
shoulder-straps  an'  brass  buttons,  an'  a 
sword  —  lie  brings  it  down  to  the 
Corners  every  evening,  so't  the  boy  sat 
the  store  can  heft  it — an'  he's " 

"What  do  I  care  about  all  this?" 
broke  in  Abner.  His  voice  was  heavy, 
with  a  growling  ground-note,  and  his 
eyes  threw  out  an  angry  light  under 
the  shading  hat-brim.  "He  can  go  to 
the  devil,  an'  take  his  sword  with  him, 
for  aU  o'  me  !  " 

Hostile  as  was  his  tone,  the  farmer 
4id  not  again  turn  on  his  heel.  Instead, 
he  seemed  to  suspect  that  Ni  had  some- 


thing more  important  to  say,  and  looked 
him  steadfastly  in  the  face. 

"  That's  what  I  say,  too,"  replied  Ni, 
lightly.  "  AVhat's  beat  me  is  how  such 
a  fellow  as  that  got  to  be  an  officer 
right  from  the  word  '  go  !  ' — an'  him  the 
poorest  shote  in  the  whole  lot.  Now  if 
it  had  a'  ben  Spencer  Phillips  I  could 
understand  it — or  Bi  Truax,  or — or 
your  Jeft' — " 

The  farmer  raised  his  fork  menac- 
ingly, with  a  wrathful  gesture.  "  Shet 
up  !  "  he  shouted  ;  "  shet  up,  I  say  !  or 
I'll  make  ye  !  " 

To  my  great  amazement  Ni  was  not 
at  all  aiiected  by  this  demonstration. 
He  leaned  smilingly  against  the  barrel, 
and  picked  out  another  apple — a  spit- 
zenberg  this  time. 

"Now  look-a  here,  Abner,"  he  said, 
argumentatively,  "  what's  the  good  o' 
gittin'  mad?  When  I've  had  my  say 
out,  why,  if  you  don't  like  it  you  needn't, 
an'  nobody's  a  cent  the  wuss  off.  Of 
course,  if  you  come  down  to  hard-pan, 
it  ain't  none  o'  my  business " 

"  No,"  interjected  Abner,  in  grim  as- 
sent, "  it  ain't  none  o'  your  business ! " 

"But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
neighborly,"  Ni  Avent  on,  undismayed, 
"an'  meanin'  things  kindly,  an'  takin' 
'em  as  they're  meant." 

"  Yes,  I  know  them  kindly  neighbors 
o'  mine  !  "  broke  in  the  fanner  with  acrid 
irony,  "  I've  summered  'em  an'  I've  win- 
tered 'em,  an'  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
the  w'hole  caboodle  of  'em  !  A  meaner 
lot  o'  cusses  never  cumbered  this  foot- 
stool !  " 

"  It  takes  all  sorts  o'  people  to  make 
up  a  Avorld,"  commented  this  freckled 
and  sandy-headed  young  philosopher, 
testing  the  crimson  skin  of  his  apple 
with  a  tentative  thumb-nail.  "  Now  yow 
ain't  got  au}-thing  in  particular  agin 
me,  have  you  ?  " 

"Nothin'  except  j'our  breed,"  the 
farmer  admitted.  The  frown  with  wiiich 
he  had  been  regarding  Ni  had  softened 
just  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 

"That  don't  count,"  said  Ni,  with  easy 
confidence.  "Whj',  what  does  breed 
amount  to,  anyway  ?  You  ought  to  be 
the  last  man  alive  to  lug  that  in — you, 
who've  up  an'  soured  on  jonv  own  breed 
— your  ow'n  son  Jeff !  " 

I  looked    to  see  Abner  lift  his  fork 
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a^ain,  and  perbapH  go  eveu  further  in 
bis  rage.  Strangely  enougb,  there  crept 
into  liis  sun-burnt,  massive  face,  at  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  some- 
thing like  the  beginnings  of  a  puzzled 
smile.  "  You're  a  cheeky  little  cuss, 
anyway  !  "  was  his  final  comment.  Then 
his  expression  hardened  again.  "  Who 
put  you  up  to  comin'  here,  an'  talkin' 
like  this  to  me  ?  "  he  demanded,  sternly. 

"Nobody — hoj^e  to  die!"  protested 
Ni.  "It's  all  my  own  spec.  It  riled 
me  to  see  you  mopin'  round  up  here  all 
alone  by  yourself,  not  knowin'  what'd 
become  of  Jeff,  an'  makin'  b'lieve  to 
yourself  you  didn't  care,  an'  so  givin' 
yourself  away  to  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  Damn  the  neighborhood  !  "  said  Ab- 
ner,  fervently. 

"  Well,  they  talk  about  the  same  of 
you,"  Ni  proceeded,  with  an  air  of  im- 
partial candor.  "  But  all  that  don't  do 
you  no  good,  an'  don't  do  Jeff"  no  good  !  " 

"  He  made  his  own  bed,  and  he  must 
lay  on  it/'  said  the  farmer,  M'ith  dogged 
firmness. 

"  I  ain't  sayin'  he  mustn't,"  remon- 
strated the  other.  "What  I'm  gittin' 
at  is  that  you'd  feel  easier  in  your  mind 
if  you  knew  where  that  bed  was — an' 
so'dM'rye!" 

Abner  lifted  his  head.  "  His  mother 
feels  jest  as  I  do,''  he  said.  "  He  sneaked 
off  behind  our  backs  to  jine  Lincoln's 
nigger-worshippers,  an'  levy  Avar  on  fel- 
low-countrymen o'  his'n  who'd  done  him 
no  harm,  an'  whatever  hapjiens  to  him 
it  serves  him  right.  I  ain't  much  of  a 
hand  to  lug  in  Scripter  to  back  up  my 
argyments — like  some  folks  you  know 
of — but  my  feelin'  is  :  'Whoso  taketh 
up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ! ' 
An'  so  says  his  mother  too  ! " 

"  Hm-m  !  "  grunted  Ni,  Avith  ostenta- 
tious incredulity.  He  bit  into  his  apple, 
and  there  ensued  a  momentary  silence. 
Then,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak, 
this  astonishing  boy  said :  "  Guess  I'll 
have  a  talk  Avith  M'rye  about  that  her- 
self." 

The  farmer's  patience  was  running 
emptings.  "  No  !  "  he  said,  severely,  "  I 
forbid  ye !  Don't  ye  dare  say  a  word 
to  her  about  it.  She  don't  Avant  to  listen 
to  ye — an'  I  don't  know  what's  possessed 
me  to  stand  round  an'  gab  about  my 


private  affairs  with  you  like  this,  either. 
I  don't  bear  ye  no  ill-will.  If  fathers 
can't  help  the  kind  o'  sons  they  bring 
up,  why,  still  less  can  ye  blame  sons 
on  account  o'  their  fathers.  But  it  ain't 
a  thing  I  want  to  talk  about  any  more, 
either  doav  or  any  other  time.  That's 
all." 

Abner  put  the  fork  over  his  shoulder, 
as  a  sign  that  he  Avas  going,  and  that 
the  interview  Avas  at  an  end.  But  the 
pei'sistent  Ni  had  a  last  word  to  offer — 
and  he  left  his  barrel  and  Avalked  over 
to  the  farmer. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  in  more  urgent 
tones  than  he  had  used  before,  "  I'm 
goin'  South,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  find  Jeff  if 
it  takes  a  leg !  I  don't  knoAV  hoAv 
much  it'll  cost — I'a'c  got  a  little  of  my 
OANTi  saved  up — an'  I  thought  p'r'aps — 
p'raps  you'd  like  to " 

After  a  moment's  thought  the  farmer 
shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said,  gravely, 
almost  reluctantly.  "  It's  agin  my  prin- 
ciples. You  know  me — Ni — you  knoAV 
I've  never  b'en  a  near  man,  let  alone  a 
mean  man.  An'  ye  know,  too,  that  if 
Je —  if  that  boy  had  behaved  haK-way 
decent,  there  ain't  anything  under  the 
sun  I  wouldn't  'a'  done  for  him.  But 
this  thing — I'm  obleeged  to  ye  for  off'- 
rin — but —  No  !  it's  agin  my  principles. 
Still,  I'm  obleeged  to  ye.  Fill  your 
pockets  Avith  them  spitzenbergs,  if  they 
tas^e  good  to  ye." 

With  this  Abner  Beech  turned  and 
walked  resolutely  off. 

Left  alone  with  me,  Ni  threw  away 
the  half  -  eaten  apple  he  had  held  in 
his  hand.  "  I  don't  want  any  of  his 
dummed  old  spitzenbergs,"  he  said, 
pushing  his  foot  into  the  heap  of  fniit 
on  the  ground,  in  a  meditative  way. 

"Then  you  ain't  agoin'  South?"  I 
queried. 

"Yes  I  am!"  he  replied,  with  deci- 
sion. "I  can  work  my  way  somehow. 
Only  don't  you  whisper  a  word  about  it 
to  any  livin'  soul,  d'ye  mind  !  " 

Tavo  or  three  days  after  that  we 
heard  that  Ni  Hagadorn  had  left  for 
unknow^n  parts.  Some  said  he  had 
gone  to  enlist — it  seems  that,  despite 
his  youth  and  small  stature  in  my  eyes, 
he  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
enlistment  standards   of  the  day — but 
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the  major  opinion  was  that  much  dime- 
novel  readin<^  had  iiispii-ed  him  witli 
the  notion  of  becoming  a  trapjier  in  the 
mystic  Far  AV'est. 

I  alone  possessed  the  secret  of  his 
disappearance — unless,  indeed,  his  sis- 
ter knew — and  no  one  will  ever  know 
what  struggles  I  had  to  keep  from  con- 
fiding it  to  Hurley. 


vn. 

Soon  the  fine  weatlier  was  at  an  end. 
One  day  it  was  soft  and  warm,  with  a 
tender  blue  haze  over  the  distant  woods 
and  a  sun  like  a  blood-orange  in  the 
tranquil  sky,  and  birds  twittering 
about  among  the  elders  and  sumac 
along  the  rail  fences.  And  the  next 
day  everything  was  gray  and  lifeless 
and  desolate,  with  fierce  winds  sweep- 
ing over  the  bare  fields,  and  driAdng 
the  cold  I'ain  in  sheets  before  them. 

Some  people — among  them  Hurley — 
said  it  was  the  equinoctial  that  was 
upon  us.  Abner  Beech  ridiculed  this, 
and  proved  by  the  dictionary  that 
the  equinoctial  meant  September  22d, 
whereas  it  was  now  Avell-nigh  the  end  of 
October.  The  Irishman  conceded  that 
in  books  this  might  be  so,  but  stuck 
wilfully  to  it  that  in  practice  the  equi- 
noctial came  just  before  winter  set  in. 
After  so  long  a  period  of  saddened  si- 
lence brooding  over  oxxx  household,  it 
was  quite  a  relief  to  hear  the  men  argue 
this  question  of  the  weather. 

Down  at  the  Comers  old  fanners 
had  wrangled  over  the  identity  of  the 
equinoctial  ever  since  I  could  remem- 
ber. It  was  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  each  year  along  some  time  during 
the  fall,  thex'e  came  a  storm  which  -^vas 
properly  entitled  to  that  name,  but  at 
this  point  harmony  ended.  Some  in- 
sisted that  it  came  before  Indian  Sum- 
mer, some  that  it  followed  that  season, 
and  this  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  no  one  was  ever  quite  sure 
"when  it  was  Indian  Summer.  There 
were  aU  sorts  of  rules  for  recognizing 
this  delectable  time  of  year,  rules  con- 
nected, I  recall,  with  the  opening  of 
chestnut  burrs,  the  movement  of  birds, 
and  various  other  incidents  in  nature's 
great  processional,  but  these  i-ules  rare- 


ly came  right  in  our  rough  latitude, 
and  sometimes  never  came  at  all — at 
least  did  not  bring  with  them  anything 
remotely  resembling  Indian  Summer, 
but  made  our  autumn  one  prolonged 
and  miserable  succession  of  stoi'ms. 
And  then  it  was  an  especially  trying 
trick  to  j)ick  out  the  equinoctial  from 
the  lot — and  even  hai'der  stdl  to  prove 
to  sceptical  neighbors  that  you  were 
right. 

Whatever  this  particular  storm  may 
have  been  it  came  too  soon.  Being  so 
short-handed  on  the  farm,  we  were 
much  behind  in  the  matter  of  draw- 
ing our  produce  to  market.  And  now, 
after  the  first  day  or  two  of  rain,  the 
roads  were  things  to  shudder  at.  It 
was  not  so  bad  getting  to  and  from  the 
Corners,  for  Agrippa  Hill  had  a  gravel 
formation,  but  beyond  the  Corners, 
whichever  way  one  went  over  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Nedahma  Valley,  it 
was  a  matter  of  lashing  the  panting 
teams  thi-ough  seas  of  mud  punctuated 
by  abyssmal  pitch-holes,  into  which  the 
wiieels  slumped  over  their  hubs,  and 
quite  generall}'  stuck  till  they  were 
pried  out  with  fence-rails. 

Abner  Beech  was  exceptionally  ten- 
der in  his  treatment  of  live-stock.  The 
only  occasion  I  ever  heard  of  on  Avliich 
he  was  tempted  into  using  his  big 
fists  upon  a  fellow-creature,  w\as  once, 
long  before  my  time,  when  one  of  his 
hii'ed-men  struck  a  refractory  cow  over 
its  haunches  with  a  shovel.  He  knocked 
this  man  clear  through  the  stanchions. 
Often  Jeff  and  I  used  to  feel  that  he 
carried  his  solicitude  for  horse-flesh 
too  far — particularly  when  we  wanted 
to  drive  down  to  the  creek  for  a  sum- 
mer evening  s^N^im,  and  he  thought  the 
teams  were  too  tired. 

So  now  he  would  not  let  us  hitch  up 
and  drive  into  Octavius  with  even  the 
lightest  loads,  on  account  of  the  horses. 
It  would  be  better  to  w^ait,  he  said,  until 
there  was  sledding ;  then  we  could  slip 
in  in  no  time.  He  pretended  that  all 
the  signs  this  year  pointed  to  an  early 
winter. 

The  result  was  that  we  were  more 
than  ever  shut  off  from  news  of  the 
outer  world.  The  weekly  paper  which 
came  to  us  was  full,  I  remembei",  of 
political  arguments  and  speeches — for  a 
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Congress  and  Governor  were  to  be 
elected  a  few  weeks  henee — but  there 
were  next  to  no  tidings  from  the  front. 
The  war,  in  fact,  seemed  to  have  ahuost 
stopjied  altogether,  and  this  jmper  spoke 
of  it  as  a  confessed  failure.  Fanner 
Beech  and  Hurley,  of  course,  took  the 
same  view,  and  their  remarks  quite  pre- 
pared me  from  day  to  day  to  hear  that 
peace  had  been  concluded. 

But  down  at  the  Corners  a  strikingly 
difi'erent  spirit  reigned.  It  quite  sur- 
prised me,  I  know,  when  I  went  down 
on  occasion  for  odds  and  ends  of  gro- 
ceries which  the  bad  roads  prevented 
us  from  getting  in  town,  to  discover 
that  the  talk  there  was  aU  in  favor  of 
having  a  great  deal  more  war  than  ever. 

This  store  at  the  Comers  was  also 
the  post-oflfiee,  and,  more  important  still, 
it  sensed  as  a  general  rallying  place  for 
the  men-folks  of  the  neighborhood  after 
supper.  Lee  Watkius,  who  kept  it, 
woiiid  rather  have  missed  a  meal  of 
victuals  any  day  than  not  to  have  had 
the  "boys"  come  in  of  an  evening,  and 
sit  or  lounge  around  discussing  the 
situation.  Many  of  them  were  very  old 
boys  now,  garrulous  seniors  who  re- 
membered "Matty"  Van  Buren,  as  they 
called  him,  and  told  Aveird  stories  of  the 
Anti-Masonry  days.  These  had  the 
w'ell-worn  arm-chairs  nearest  the  stove, 
in  cold  weather,  and  spat  tobacco-juice 
on  its  hottest  parts  Avith  a  precision 
bom  of  long-time  experience.  The 
younger  fellows  accommodated  them- 
selves about  the  outer  circle,  squatting 
on  boxes,  or  with  one  leg  over  a  barrel, 
sampling  the  sugar  and  crackers  and  rais- 
ins in  an  absent-minded  way  each  even- 
ing, till  Mrs.  Watkins  came  out  and  put 
the  covers  on.  She  was  a  stout,  peevish 
woman  in  bloomers,  and  they  said  that 
her  husband,  Lee,  couldn't  have  run  the 
post-office  for  twenty -four  hours  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  her.  We  understood 
that  she  was  a  Woman's  Rights  '  woman, 
which  some  held  was  much  the  same  as 
believing  in  Free  Love.  All  that  was 
certain,  however,  w^as  that  she  did  not 
believe  in  free  lunches  out  of  her  hus- 
band's barrels  and  cases. 

The  chief  flaw  in  this  village  parlia- 
ment was  the  absence  of  an  opposition. 
Among  all  the  accustomed  assemblage 
of  men  who  sat  about,  their  hats  well 


back  on  their  heads,  their  mouths  full 
of  strong  language  and  tobacco,  there 
was  none  to  disagree  upon  any  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  situation  with  the 
others.  To  secure  even  the  merest 
semblance  of  variety,  those  whose  in- 
stincts were  cross-grained  had  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  pick  up  trifling  points 
of  difierence,  and  the  arguments  over 
these  had  to  be  spun  out  with  the  great- 
est possible  care,  to  be  kept  going  at 
all.  I  should  fancy,  however,  that  this 
apparent  concord  only  seized  to  keep 
before  their  minds,  with  added  persist- 
ency, the  fact  that  there  wo.s  an  oppo- 
sition, nursing  its  heretical  wrath  in 
solitude  uj)  on  the  Beech  fann.  At  all 
events,  I  seemed  never  to  go  into  the 
groceiy  of  a  night  without  hearing  bit- 
ter remarks,  or  even  curses,  levelled  at 
our  household. 

It  was  from  these  casual  visits — stand- 
ing about  on  the  outskirts  of  the  gath- 
ering, beyond  the  feeble  ring  of  light 
throw^n  out  by  the  kerosene  lamp  on  the 
counter — that  I  leai-ned  how  deeply  the 
Corners  were  opposed  to  peace.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  talk  here  that  there 
was  something  very  like  treason  at  the 
front.  The  victory  at  Antietam — so 
dearly  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  own 
people — had  been,  they  said,  of  worse 
than  no  use  at  all.  The  defeated  Rebels 
had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own 
time  in  crossing  the  Potomac  comfort- 
ably. They  had  not  been  pui-sued  or 
molested  since,  and  the  Corners  could 
only  account  for  this  on  the  theory  of 
treacheiy  at  Union  head  -  quarters. 
Some  only  hinted  guardedly  at  this. 
Others  declared  openly  that  the  North 
was  being  sold  out  by  its  own  generals. 
As  for  old  "  Jee  "  Hagadorn,  who  came 
in  almost  every  night,  and  monopolized 
the  talking  all  the  while  he  was  present, 
he  made  no  bones  of  denouncing  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Porter  as  traitors  who  must 
be  hanged. 

He  comes  before  me  as  I  write — his 
thin  form  quivering  with  excitement, 
the  red  stubbly  hair  standing  up  all 
round  his  drawn  and  livid  face,  his 
knuckles  rapping  out  one  fierce  point 
after  another  on  the  candle-box,  as  he 
filled  the  hot  little  room  with  angry 
declamation.  "  Go  it  Jee  "  !  "Give  'em 
HeU"!  "Hangin'stoo  good  for  'em!" 
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liis  auditors  used  to  exclaim  in  enoour- 
a^oiiH'iit,  wliciu'vorho  paused  for  breath, 
and  then  he  wouhl  start  off  again  still 
more  furiously,  till  he  had  to  gasp  after 
every  word,  and  screamed  "Lincoln- 
ah!"  "Lee-ah!"  "Antietam-ah!"  and 
so  on,  into  our  perturbed  ears.  Then 
I  would  go  home,  recalling  how  he  had 
formerly  shouted  about  "Adam-ah!" 
and  "  Eve-ah  !  "  in  church,  and  marvel- 
lin"'  that  he  had  never  worked  himself 
into  a  tit,  or  l)roken  a  blood-vessel. 

So  between  what  Abner  and  Hurley 
said  on  the  farm,  and  what  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  Corners,  it  was  pretty 
hard  to  tigure  out  whether  the  war  Avas 
going  to  stop,  or  go  on  much  worse 
than  ever. 

Things  were  still  in  this  doubtful 
state,  Avhen  election  Tuesday  came 
round.  I  had  not  known  or  thought 
about  it,  until,  at  the  breakfast-table 
Abner  said  that  he  guessed  he  and  Hur- 
ley would  go  down  and  vote  before  din- 
ner. He  had  some  days  before  secured 
a  package  of  ballots  from  the  organiza- 
tioji  of  his  party  at  Octavius,  and  these 
he  now  took  from  one  of  the  bookcase 
drawers,  and  divided  between  himself 
and  Hurley. 

"They  won't  be  much  use,  I  dessay, 
peddliu'  'em  at  the  polls,"  he  said,  with 
a  grim  momentary  smile,  "  but,  by  the 
Eternal,  we'll  vote  'em  !  " 

"As  many  of  'em  as  they'll  be  allowin' 
us,"  added  Hurley,  in  chuckling  qualifi- 
cation. 

They  were  very  prett}'  tickets  in  those 
days,  with  marbled  and  plaided  backs 
in  brilliant  colors,  and  spreading  eagles 
in  front,  over  the  printed  captions.  In 
other  years  I  had  shared  with  the  ur- 
chins of  the  neighborhood  the  excite- 
ment of  scrambling  for  a  share  of  these 
ballots,  after  they  had  been  counted,  and 
tossed  out  of  the  boxes.  The  condi- 
tions did  not  seem  to  be  favorable  for 
a  repetition  of  that  this  year,  and  appar- 
ently this  occurred  to  Abner,  for  of  his 
own  accord  he  handed  me  over  some 
dozen  of  the  httle  packets,  each  tied 
with  a  thread,  and  labelled,  "State," 
"Congressional,"  "Judiciary,"  and  the 
like.  He,  moreover,  consented  —  the 
morning  chores  being  out  of  the  Avay — 
that  I  should  accompany  them  to  the 
Oornei's.     The  ground  had  frozen  stiflf 


overnight,  and  the  road  lay  in  hard 
uncompromising  ridges  between  the 
tracks  of  yesterday's  wheels.  The  two 
men  swung  along  down  the  hill  ahead 
of  me,  with  resolute  strides  and  their 
heads  jjroudly  thrown  back,  as  if  they 
had  been  going  into  battle,  I  shuffled 
on  behind  in  my  new  boots,  also  much 
excited.     The  day  was  cold  and  raw. 

The  polls  were  fixed  up  in  a  little 
building  next  to  the  post-office — a  one- 
story  frame  structure  where  Lee  Wat- 
kins  kept  his  bob-sleigh  and  oil  barrels, 
as  a  rule.  These  had  been  cleared  out 
into  the  yard,  and  a  table  and  some 
chairs  put  in  in  their  place.  A  pane  of 
glass  had  been  taken  out  of  the  window. 
Through  this  aperture  the  voters,  each 
in  his  turn,  passed  their  ballots,  to  be 
placed  by  the  inspectors  in  the  several 
boxes  ranged  along  the  window-sill  in- 
side. A  dozen  or  more  men,  mainly  in 
army  overcoats,  stood  about  on  the  side- 
walk or  in  the  road  outside,  stamping 
their  feet  for  warmth,  and  slapping  their 
shoulders  with  their  hands,  between  the 
fingers  of  which  they  held  little  packets 
of  tickets  like  mine — that  is  to  say,  they 
were  like  mine  in  form  and  brilliancy  of 
color,  but  I  knew  well  enough  that  there 
the  resemblance  ended  abruptly.  A 
yard  or  so  from  the  window  two  posts 
had  been  driven  into  the  ground,  with 
a  board  nailed  across  to  prevent  undue 
crowding. 

Abner  and  Hurley  marched  up  to  the 
polls  without  a  word  to  anyone,  or  any 
sign  of  recognition  from  the  bystanders. 
Their  appearance,  however,  visibly  awak- 
ened the  interest  of  the  Corners,  and 
several  young  fellows  who  were  stand- 
ing on  the  grocery  steps  sauntered  over 
in  their  wake  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
These,  with  the  ticket-pedlers,  crowded 
up  close  to  the  window  now,  behind  our 
two  men. 

"  Abner  Beech  !  "  called  the  farmer 
through  the  open  pane,  in  a  defiant 
voice.  Standing  on  tiptoe,  I  could  just 
see  the  heads  of  some  men  inside,  ap- 
parently looking  through  the  election 
books.  No  questions  were  asked,  and 
in  a  minute  or  so  Abner  had  voted  and 
stood  aside  a  little,  to  make  room  for 
his  companion. 

"  Timothy  Joseph  Hurley  !  "  shouted 
our  hired  man,  standing  on  his  toes  to 
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make  himself  taller,  and  squaring  his 
weazened  shoulders. 

"  Got  3'our  naturalization  papers  ?  " 
came  out  a  sharp,  gruff  inquiry  through 
the  window-sash. 

"  Tliat  I  have  !  "  said  the  Irishman, 
wagging  his  head  in  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing foreseen  this  trick,  and  winking 
blandly  into  the  wall  of  stolid,  hostile 
faces  encircling  him.      "  That  I  have  !  " 

He  drew  forth  an  old  and  crumpled 
envelope,  from  his  breast-pocket,  and 
extracted  some  papers  from  its  ragged 
folds  which  he  passed  through  to  the 
inspector.  The  latter  just  cast  his  eye 
over  the  documents  and  handed  them 
back. 

"  Them  ain't  no  good  !  "  he  said,  curt- 

"  Wliat's  that  you're  saying  ?"  cried 
the  Irishman.  "  Sure  I've  voted  on  thim 
same  pajjers  every  year  since  1856,  an' 
niver  a  man  gainsaid  me.  No  good,  is 
it?    Huh!" 

"  Why  ain't  they  no  good  ?  "  boomed 
in  Abner  Beech's  deep,  angry  voice.  He 
had  moved  back  to  the  -window. 

"  Because  they  ain't,  that's  enough  !  " 
returned  the  inspector.  '*  Don't  block 
up  the  window,  there  !  Others  want  to 
vote !  " 

"  I'll  have  the  law  on  yez  !  "  shouted 
Hurley.  "  I'll  swear  me  vote  in  !  I'll 
—I'll " 

"  Aw,  shut  up,  you  Mick  !  "  someone 
called  out  close  bv,  and  then  there  rose 
another  voice  farther  back  in  the  group  : 
"  Don't  let  him  vote  !  One  Copper- 
head's enough  in  Agrippa !  " 

"  I'U  have  the  law—"  I  heard  Hurley 
begin  again,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
Abner  roared  out  something  I  could  not 
catch.  Then  as  in  a  flash  the  whole 
cluster  of  men  became  one  confused 
whirling  tangle  of  arms  and  legs,  sprawl- 
ing and  wrestling  on  the  ground,  and 
from  it  rising  the  repellent  sound  of 
blows  upon  flesh,  and  a  discordant 
chorus  of  gnints  and  curses.  Big 
chunks  of  icy  mud  flew  through  the  air, 
kicked  up  by  the  boots  of  the  men  as 
they  stiniggled.  I  saw  the  two  posts  with 
the  board  weave  under  the  strain,  then 
give  way,  some  of  the  embattled  group 
tumbling  over  them  as  they  fell.  It 
was  wholly  impossible  to  guess  who  was 
who  in  this  writhing  and  tossing  mass 


of  fightei-s.  I  danced  up  and  down  in 
a  frenzy  of  excitement,  watching  this 
wikl  spectacle,  and,  so  I  was  told  years 
aftei'ward,  sci-eaming  with  all  my  might 
and  main. 

Then  all  at  once  there  was  a  mighty 
ui^heaval,  and  a  big  man  half-scrambled, 
half-hurled  himself  to  his  feet.  It  was 
Abner,  who  had  wrenched  one  of  the 
posts  bodily  from  under  the  others,  and 
swung  it  now  high  in  air.  Some  one 
clutched  it,  and  for  tlie  moment  stayed 
its  descent,  yelling,  meanwhile,  "  Look 
out !  Look  out  !  "  as  though  life  itself 
depended  on  the  volume  of  his  voice. 

The  ground  cleared  itself  as  if  by 
magic.  On  the  instant  there  was  only 
Abner  standing  there  with  the  post  in 
his  hands,  and  little  Hurley  beside  him, 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  covered  with 
blood,  and  his  coat  torn  half  from  his 
back.  The  othei's  had  draw-n  off,  and 
formed  a  semicircle  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  stake,  like  farm-dogs  round  a  wound- 
ed bear  at  bay.  Two  or  thz-ee  of  them 
had  blood  about  their  heads  and  necks. 

There  were  cries  of,  "  Kill  him  !  "  ^nd 
it  was  said  afterward  that  Roselle  Up- 
man  drew  a  pistol,  but  if  he  did  others 
dissuaded  him  from  using  it.  Abner 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  building, 
breathing  hard,  and  a  good  deal  covered 
with  mud,  but  eying  the  crowd  with  a 
masterful  ferocity,  and  from  time  to 
time  shifting  his  hands  to  get  a  new 
grip  on  that  tremendous  weapon  of  his. 
He  said  not  a  word. 

The  Ii'ishman,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, wiped  some  of  the  blood  from 
his  mouth  and  jaw,  and  turned  to  the 
window"  again.  "  Timothy  Joseph  Hur- 
ley !  "  he  shouted  in,  defiantly. 

This  time  another  inspector  came  to 
the  front — the  owner  of  the  tanyard  over 
on  the  Dutch  road,  and  a  man  of  impor- 
tance in  the  district.  Evidently  there 
had  been  a  discussion  inside. 

"  We  will  take  your  vote  if  you  want 
to  swear  it  in,"  he  said,  in  a  pacific  tone, 
and  though  there  were  some  dissenting 
cries  from  the  ci'owd  without,  he  read 
the  oath,  and  Hurley  mumbled  it  after 
him. 

Then,  with  some  difiiculty,  he  sorted 
out  from  his  pocket  some  torn  and 
mud-stained  packets  of  tickets,  picked 
the  cleanest  out  from  each,  and  voted 
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them  —  all  with  a  fine  air  of  uncon- 
cern. 

Abner  Beech  marched  ont  behiiul  liini 
now  with  a  resolute  clutch  on  the  stake. 
The  crowd  made  reluctant  way  for  them, 
not  without  a  f^ood  many  truculent  re- 
marks, but  with  no  offer  of  actual  vio- 
lence. Some  of  the  moi'e  boisterous 
ones,  led  b}'  Roselle  Upman,  were  for 
following  them,  and  renewing-  the  en- 
counter beyond  the  Corners.  But  this, 
too,  came  to  nothing,  and  Avhen  I  at 
last  ventured  to  cross  the  road  and  join 
Abner  and  Hurley,  even  the  cries  of 
"  Copperhead  "  had  died  away. 

The  sun  had  come  out,  and  the  frosty 
ruts  had  softened  to  stickiness.  The 
men's  heavy  boots  picked  up  whole  sec- 
tions of  plastic  earth  as  they  Avalked  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  up  the  hill. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  j-our 
mouth  ?  "  asked  Abner  at  last,  casting 
a  sidelong  glance  at  his  comjDanion. 
"  It's  be'n  a-bleedin'." 

Hurley  passed  an  investigating  hand 
carefully  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
looked  at  his  reddened  fingers,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"  I'd  a  fine  grand  bite  at  the  ear  of 
one  of  them,"  he  said,  in  explanation. 
"  'Tis  no  blood  o'  mine." 

Abner  knitted  his  brows.  "  That 
ain't  the  way  we  fight  in  this  countr}-," 
he  said,  in  tones  of  displeasure.  "  Bitiu' 
men's  ears  ain't  no  civilized  way  of  be- 
havin'." 

"  'Twas  not  much  of  a  day  for  civili- 
zation," remarked  Hurley,  Uglitly  ;  and 
there  Avas  no  further  conversation  on 
our  homeward  tramp. 

vni. 

The  election  had  been  on  Tuesday, 
November  4th.  Our  paper,  containing 
the  news  of  the  result,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected at  the  Corners  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. But  long  before  that  date  we  had 
learned — I  think  it  was  Hurley  who 
found  it  out — that  the  Abolitionists  had 
actually  been  beaten  in  our  Congres- 
sional district.  It  was  so  amazing  a 
thing  that  Abner  could  scarcely  credit 
it,  but  it  was  apparently  beyond  dis- 
pute. For  that  matter,  one  hardly 
needed  further  evidence  than  the  de- 
jected way  in  which  Fhilo  Andrews  and 


Myron  Pierce  and  other  followers  of 
"  Jee  "  Hagadorn  lunig  their  heads  as 
they  drove  past  our  i)laco. 

Of  course  it  had  all  been  done  by  the 
vote  in  the  big  town  of  Tecumseh,  way 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  district,  and  by 
those  towns  surrounding  it  where  the 
Mohawk  Dutch  were  still  very  numei*- 
ous.  But  this  did  not  at  all  lessen  the 
exhilaration  with  which  the  discovery 
that  the  Radicals  of  our  own  Dearborn 
County  had  been  snowed  under,  filled 
our  breasts.  Was  it  not  wonderful  to 
think  of,  that  these  lieroes  of  remote 
Adams  and  Jay  Counties  should  have 
been  at  work  redeeming  the  district  on 
the  very  day  Avhen  the  two  votes  of  our 
farm  marked  the  almost  despairing  low- 
water  mark  of  the  cause  in  Agrippa  ? 

Abner  could  hardly- keep  his  feet  down 
on  the  ground  or  floor  when  he  walked, 
so  powerfully  did  the  tidings  of  this 
achievement  thrill  his  veins.  He  said 
the  springs  of  his  knees  kept  jerking 
upward,  so  that  he  wanted  to  kick  and 
dance  all  the  while.  Janey  Wilcox, 
who,  though  a  meek  and  silent  girl,  was 
a  wildly  bitter  partisan,  Avas  all  eager- 
ness to  light  a  bonfire  out  on  the  knoll 
in  front  of  the  house  Thursday  night, 
so  that  every  mother's  son  of  them 
down  at  the  Corners  might  see  it,  but 
Abner  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  we  had  the  printed  facts  be- 
fore us. 

I  could  hardly  Avait  to  finish  break- 
fast Friday  morning,  so  great  was  my 
zeal  to  be  off  to  the  post-office.  It  was 
indeed  not  altogether  daylight  Avhen  I 
started  at  quick  stej^  doAA'n  the  hill. 
Yet,  early  as  I  was,  there  were  some 
twenty  people  inside  Lee  Watkins's 
store  Avhen  I  arriA'ed,  all  standing  clus- 
tered about  the  high  square  row  of 
glass-faced  pigeon-holes  reared  on  the 
farther  end  of  the  counter,  behind 
which  could  be  seen  Lee  and  his  sour- 
faced  Avife  sorting  over  the  mail  by 
lamp  -  light.  "  Jee  "  Hagadorn  Avas  in 
this  group  and  Squire  Avery,  and  most 
of  the  other  prominent  citizens  of  the 
neighborhood.  All  AA^ere  deeply  rest- 
less. 

Every  minute  or  tAvo  some  one  of 
them  would  shout  :  "  Come,  Lee,  give 
us  out  one  of  the  papers,  anway ! " 
But  for  some  reason  Mrs.  Watkins  was 
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inexorable.  Her  piirsed-u])  lips  and 
resolute  ex])r(^ssion  told  us  plaiidy  that 
none  would  he  served  till  all  were 
sorted.  Ho  the  impatient  waiters  bided 
their  time  under  protest,  exchan^^ing 
sjilenetie  remarks  under  their  breath. 
We  must  have  stood  there  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

At  last  Mrs.  Watkins  wiped  her 
hands  on  the  apron  over  her  bloom- 
ers. Everybody  knew  the  signal,  and 
on  the  instant  a  dozen  arms  w'ere 
stretched  vehemently  toward  Lee,  strug- 
gling for  precedence.  In  another  mo- 
ment wrappers  had  been  ri2)ped  oft'  and 
sheets  Hung  open.  Then  the  store  Avas 
alive  with  excited  voices.  "  Yes,  sir  ! 
It's  true !  The  Copperheads  have 
won  !  "  "  Tribune  concedes  Seymour's 
election  !  "  "  We're  beaten  in  the  dis- 
trict by  less'n  a  hundred  ! "  "  Good-by, 
human  liberty  !  "  "  Now  we  know  how 
Lazarus  felt  when  he  was  licked  by  the 
dogs  !  "  and  so  on — a  stoi'my  warfare  of 
wrathful  ejaculations. 

In  my  turn  I  crowded  up,  and  held 
out  my  hand  for  the  paper  I  saw  in  the 
box.  Lee  Watkins  recognized  me,  and 
took  the  jDaper  out  to  deliver  to  me. 
But  at  the  same  moment  his  wife,  who 
had  been  hastily  scanning  the  columns 
of  some  other  journal,  looked  up  and 
also  saw  who  I  was.  With  a  lightning- 
gesture  she  threw  out  her  hand, 
snatched  our  World  from  her  husband's 
grasp,  and  threw  it  spitefully  under  the 
counter. 

"There  ain't  nothing  for  you!"  h\\q 
snapped  at  me.  "Pesky  Copperhead 
rag  !  "  she  muttered  to  herself. 

Although  I  had  plainly  seen  the  fa- 
miliar wrapper,  and  understood  her 
action  well  enough,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  argue  .the  question  with  Mrs. 
Watkins.  Her  bustling,  determined 
demeanor,  perhaps  also  her  bloomers, 
had  always  filled  me  with  awe.  I  hung 
about  for  a  time,  avoiding  her  range  of 
vision,  until  she  went  out  into  her 
kitchen.  Then  I  spoke  with  resolution 
to  Lee : 

"  If  you  don't  give  me  that  paper,"  I 
said,  "  I'll  tell  Abuer,  an'  he'll  make  you 
sweat  for  it !  " 

The  postmaster  stole  a  cautious 
glance  kitchenward.  Then  he  made 
a  swift,    diving   movement   under   the 


counter,  and  furtively  thrust  the  paper 
out  at  me. 

"  Scoot  !  "  he  said,  briefly,  and  I 
obeyed  him. 

Abner  was  simply  wild  with  bewil- 
dered delight  over  what  this  jjaper  ha<l 
to  tell  him.  Even  my  narrative  about 
Mr.s.  Watkins,  which  ordinarily  would 
luive  thrown  him  into  transports  of 
rage,  provoked  only  a  passing  snift'. 
*'  They've  only  got  two  more  years  to 
hold  that  post-office,"  was  his  only  re- 
mark upon  it. 

Hurley  and  Janey  Wilcox  and  even 
the  Underwood  girl  came  in,  and  lis- 
tened to  Abner  reading  out  the  news. 
He  shirked  nothing,  but  waded  man- 
fully through  long  tables  of  figures 
and  meaningless  catalogues  of  counties 
in  other  States,  the  names  of  which 
he  scarcely  knew  how  to  px'onounce  : 
"  '  Five-hundred  and  thirty-one  town- 
ships in  Wisconsin  give  Brown  21,409, 
Smith  1G,329,  Ferguson  802,  a  Kepub- 
lican  loss  of  2G.'  Do  you  see  that. 
Hurley  ?  It's  everywhere  the  same." 
" '  Kalajjoosas  County  elects  Republi 
can  Sheriff  for  first  time  in  history  of 
party.'  That  isn't  so  good,  but  it's  only 
one  out  of  ten  thousand. "  "  '  Four-hun- 
dred-and-six  townships  in  New  Hamp- 
shire show  a  net  Democratic  loss  of — ' 
pshaw !  there  ain't  nothing  in  that ! 
Wait  till  the  other  towns  are  heard 
from  ! " 

So  Abner  read  on  and  on,  slapping 
his  thigh  with  his  free  hand  whenever 
anytliing  specially  good  turned  up. 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  that  we  felt 
to  be  good.  The  State  had  been  car- 
ried. Besides  our  Congressman,  many 
others  had  been  elected  in  unlooked- 
for  places — so  much  so  that  the  paper 
helcl  out  the  hope  that  Congress  itself 
might  be  ours.  Of  course  Abner  at 
once  talked  as  if  it  were  ah'ead}'  ours. 
Resting  between  paragraphs,  he  told 
Hui'ley  and  the  others  that  this  settled 
it.  The  war  must  now  surely  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  seceding  States  invited 
t'j  return  to  the  Union  on  terms  honor- 
able to  both  sides. 

Hurley  had  assented  with  acquies- 
cent nods  to  everything  else-.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  resei-vation  on  this 
last  point.  "  An'  what  if  they  won't 
come  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"Let  'em  stay  out,  then,"  replied  Al)- 
ner,  dogmatic-ally.  "  This  war — this 
wicked  war  between  brothers — must 
stop.  That's  the  meanin'j;'  of  Tuesday's 
votes.  What  did  you  and  I  go  down 
to  the  Corners  and  cast  our  ballots 
for  ? — why,  for  peace  !  " 

"  Well,  somebody  else  got  my  share 
of  it,  then,"  remarked  Hurley,  with  a 
rueful  chuckle. 


her  way  thus  ]);ist  us,  half-blindly,  into 
her  bedroom.  1  thought  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  sob  as  she  closed  the  door. 

That  the  stately,  proud,  self-contain- 
ed mistress  of  our  household  should 
act  like  this  l)efore  us  all  was  even 
more  surprising  than  Seymour's  elec- 
tion. We  stared  at  one  another  in 
silent  astonishment. 

"  M'rye   ain't   feelin'  over   'n'   above 


Abner  was  too  intent  upon  his  theme    well,"Abner  said  at  last,  apologetically. 


to  notice.  "  Yes,  peace  !  "  he  rejieated, 
in  the  deep  vibrating  tones  of  his  class- 
meeting  manner.  "Win',  just  think 
what's  been  a-goin'  on  !  Great  armies 
raised,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hon- 
est men  taken  from  their  work  an'  set 
to  murderin'  each  other,  whole  dee- 
stricks  of  country  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
homes  desolated,  the  land  filled  with 
widows  an'  orphans,  an'  every  house  a 
house  of  mournin'.  " 

Mrs.  Beech  had  been  sitting,  with 
her  mending-basket  on  her  knee,  listen- 
ing to  her  husband  like  the  rest  of  us. 
She  shot  to  her  feet  now  as  these  last 
words  of  his  quivered  in  the  air,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  basket  or  its  scat- 
tered contents  on  the  flooi',  but  put- 
ting her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  making 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  You  girls  ought  to  spare  her  all  you 
kin." 

One  covdd  see,  however,  that  he  was 
as  i^uzzled  as  the  rest  of  us.  He  rose 
to  hiri  feet,  walked  over  to  the  stove, 
rubbed  his  boot  meditatively  against 
the  hearth  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
came  back  again  to  the  table.  It  was 
Avith  a  visible  eftbrt  that  he  finally 
shook  off  this  mood,  and  forced  a  smile 
to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  Jansy,"  he  said,  with  an  ef- 
fort at  briskness,  "ye  kin  go  ahead 
with  your  bonfire,  now.  I  guess  I've 
got  some  old  bar 'Is  for  ye  over  'n'  the 
cowbarn." 

But  having  said  this,  he  turned  ab- 
ruptly and  followed  his  wife  into  the 
little  chamber  off  the  living-room. 
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By  Annie  Fields. 

Sounds  from  the  sands  that  front  the  eastern  sky 

Mingle  their  voices  with  the  crisping  leaves, 

And  tell  me  that  the  happy  month  is  nigh 

Where,  in  the  sight  of  nature,  nature  grieves  ; 

But  for  the  seeing  eye  a  garland  weaves 

Twined  heavy  with  gay  fruits  and  flowers,  and  kissed 

By  light  more  purple  than  fine  amethyst 

Born  of  the  seas,  even  while  earth's  bosom  heaves 

With  sighs  at  parting  summer's  loveliness. 

In  this  strange  month,  of  gladness  wast  thou  bom, 

And  ever  as  'twere  harvest-time  dost  bless 

With  thy  rich  love  the  needy  and  forlorn  ; 

GiAing  thy  treasures  against  winter's  stress, 

And  singing,  bird-like,  leaning  on  a  thorn. 


A    LETTER   TO    SAMUEL   PEPYS.    ESQ. 

By  Andrew  Ling. 
[For  a  nkw  Edition  of  Letters  to  Dead  Authors.*] 


HoNODRED  Sir  :  It  was  the  saying  of 
a  wise  man,  though  a  young  one,  that 
we  do  all  of  us  travel  tlirough  life  with 
a  donkey.  You  kept  ^'our  donkey  in  a 
stable  \evy  private.  The  charger  dwelt 
in  that  noted  Diary  of  yours,  a  journal 
written  in  cipher,  which  has  now  for 
many  years  been  transcribed  in  plain 
hand,  and  given  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Pepys,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  blush  so 
fiery  a  red  ;  not  all  the  Diary  hath  yet 
been  made  public,  and  the  world  is  still 
a  stranger  to  many  of  those  most  pri- 
vate confidences  between  ^our  donkej' 
and  yourself.  Matters  there  be  which 
I  could  mention,  an'  I  would,  but  1 
write  for  a  generation  in  which  they 
who  read  not  are  very  modest,  and  will 
raise  a  crj'  against  you  and  me,  if  I  keep 
not  a  bridle  on  my  pen.  The  record  of 
a  whole  day  in  the  sad  story  of  Deb  is 
omitted,  concerning  Knip  and  Pierce, 
and  a  certain  other  lady  (oh  fie,  Mr. 
Pepys !)  the  world  knows  no  more  than 
the  worthy  ministei',  your  editor,  chose 
to  tell  it. 

You,  sir,  of  all  men,  have  been,  thanks 
to  the  companion  of  which  I  spoke, 
your  own  Boswell.  You  know  James 
well,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  have  spoken 
with  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  ere  now', 
concerning  the  Deuteroskopia,  or  Sec- 
ond Sight  of  the  Highlanders.  It  was 
a  topic,  you  remember,  Avliereou  my 
Lord  Reay  corresponded  with  you,  giv- 
ing several  singular  instances,  as  that, 
a  woman  having  foretold  a  certain  man 
would  be  hanged,  hanged  he  was, 
though  once  "enjoying  the  repute  of 
an  honest  man."  Give  me  leave  to  break 
off  in  what  I  had  to  say  of  Mr.  Boswell 
of  Auchinleck,  that  I  may  mention  a 
curious  little  circumstance.  To  an- 
other I  Avould  not  speak  of  this,  but 
Mr.  Pepys  is  curious.     Mr.  Pepys  loves 
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elsewhere  than  in  the  book. 


an  old  book,  a  rare  book,  a  grave,  inno- 
cent book,  as  well  as  "a  roguish  French 
book."  Of  late  I  have  busied  myself  to 
publish  again  "The  Secret  Common- 
wealth" of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  of 
Aberfoyle,  written  by  him  in  1691. 
Some  other  curious  person  printed  one 
hundred  copies  of  this  treatise  on  "  The 
Second  Sight,"  in  1815  ;  but  the  learned 
believed  that  there  was  a  printed  edi- 
tion of  IGUl.  No  copy  thereof  could  be 
found  in  any  of  our  libraries,  and  now 
I  surmise,  from  my  Lord  Reay's  letter 
to  you,  that  it  never  was  printed  before 
1815.  For  his  lordship  says,  in  1699  : 
"  I  have  got  a  manuscript,  since  I  last 
came  to  Scotland,  Avhose  author,  though 
a  parson,  does,  after  giving  a  veiy  full 
account  of  the  Second  Sight,  defend 
there  being  no  sin  in  it."  This  is  the 
precise  argument  of  Mr.  Kirk,  "  a  par- 
son," whose  book,  it  seems,  was  still  in 
manuscript.  But  my  lord  appears  to 
think  that,  in  1699,  he  is  yet  alive, 
w^hereas  his  neighbors  declared  that 
he  was  carried  off"  bv  the  Daoine  Shie, 
or  PeojDle  of  Peace,  in  1692.  My 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Dr.  Hickes  also 
corresponded  with  you,  but  I  gather, 
from  your  courteous  replies,  that  you 
thought  "  the  discourse  well  wTit,  in 
good  style,  but  not  very  convincing," 
as  you  say  concerning  Dr.  Glanvil's 
tale  of  "  The  Demon  Drummer  of  Ted- 
worth."  But  whether  my  Loixi  Reay 
wrote  concerning  Mr.  Kirk,  or  not,  1 
am  not  yet  confirmed.  My  Lord  prom- 
ised to  send  you  the  manuscript,  which 
I  have  vainly  inquired  for  among  your 
treasures  at  Magdalene  College.  Per- 
chance my  Lord  Reay  had  in  his  mind 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Frazer,  the  parson 
of  Coll  and  Tiree  (1707). 

Pardon  this  divagation  into  affairs 
which  amused  both  yowx  owti  curiosity 
and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  I  now 
return.  His  friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  as  you 
know,  wi'ote  the  life  of  that  great  and 
good  man  ;  no  better  life  hath  ever  been 
penned.     But  it  cannot  have    escaped 
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your  penetration  that  I\Ir.  Boswoll  is 
something-  of  an  ass.  I  speak  it  lovinja^- 
ly,  for,  in  part  l;)y  virtue  of  his  asinine 
qualities,  combined  with  others,  he  told 
tales  of  himself  and  liis  friend  such  as 
another  would  not  have  narrated.  You, 
too,  Mr.  Pepys,  when  you  ran  to  your 
journal,  fell  into  the  mood  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  theref(n'e  it  is  tliat  we  know  in  you 
two  different  men,  the  Mr.  Pepys  of  the 
Diary ;  vain,  jealous,  of  a  marvellous 
poor  spirit,  a  pillar  of  theatres  and  tav- 
erns ;  and  the  Mr.  Pepys  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  patriot,  a  great  man  of  .afftxirs, 
and  to  a  foolish  and  unhappy  king,  a 
servant  as  loyal  as  Dundee.  The  Mr. 
Pepys  who  was  Evelyn's  friend,  who  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  re- 
made the  glorious  English  navy,  and 
raised  it  from  its  shame  ;  the  Mi\  Pepys 
whose  "  greatness  in  death  was  answer- 
able to  the  greatness  of  his  life,"  is, 
alas !  forgotten  by  all  but  the  learned. 
The  Mr.  Pepys  who  was  affrighted  by 
his  young  gibcat,  which  he  "  took  for 
a  sprite  ;  "  the  Mr.  Pepys  who  joyed  in 
a  new  coat ;  who  was  so  j^roud  of  being 
addressed  as  "Esquire;"  who  stinted 
his  wife  in  clothes  and  pleasure,  while 
he  went  brave  and  joyous  himself  ;  the 
Mr.  Pepys  who  courted  Knip,  and  made 
love  to  Deb,  and  took  vows  and  broke 
them,  and  had  his  bellyful  of  Magda- 
lene beer — that  naughty,  roguish  Mi*. 
Pepys  is  known,  and  loved,  and  read 
by  all  men  who  read  at  all. 

Of  bedside  books,  sir,  which  may 
send  a  man  happily  to  sleep,  mth  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  your  egregious  Diary 
is  b}'  far  the  best  and  dearest.  Com- 
pared with  you,  Montaigne  is  dry,  Bos- 
well  is  too  full  of  matter  ;  but  one  can 
take  you  up  anj-where,  and  anywhere 
lay  you  down,  certain  of  being  diverted 
by  the  pictui'e  of  that  companion  with 
whom  you  made  your  journey  through 
life.  tFnlike  to  that  which  St.  Francis 
spoke  of  himself,  thou  wert  not  "too 
hard  on  thy  brother,  the  Ass,"  rather 
treating  him  as  one  who  loved  him. 
Whether  you  are  digging  up  your  treas- 
ure, so  openly  and  palpably  buried  at 
midday  by  Mrs.  Pepys,  or  hunting  for 
that  other  treasure  in  the  tower  which 
you  did  not  find,  or  boxing  the  boy 
Elieeer's  ears  for  spilling  the  beer  over 
your  papers,  or  going — yourself  a  boy 


— to  see  your  king  murdered,  or  meet- 
ing Mr.  James  Sharpe,  later  murdei'ed 
himself  as  our  Archbishop,  on  tlie  voy- 
age to  bring  back  the  second  Charles, 
or  "in  an  ill  humour  of  anger  with  your 
wife  to  bed,"  you  are  pei-petually  the 
most  amusing  of  gossips,  and,  of  all 
who  have  gossiped  about  themselves, 
the  only  one  who  tells  the  truth.  You 
have  such  an  appetite  for  life  that  to 
read  you  almost  makes  a  sated  student 
hungry  again.  There  is  absolutely  no 
experience  but  you  get  some  kind  of 
delight  in  it,  keeping  the  anniversary 
of  that  cruel  operation  which  preserved 
Mr.  Pepys  to  a  grateful  country.  "  A 
fiagon  of  ale  and  apples  drunk  out  of  a 
wooden  cup,"  lives  forever,  and  "  makes 
all  merry  "  still,  because  you  tasted  it 
and  recorded  it. 

To  see  an  old  play  over  again  de- 
lights you,  "  which  is  the  pleasure  of 
my  not  committing  these  things  to  my 
memory."  That  is  also  the  pleasure 
of  not  committing  your  Diary  to  our 
memories  ;  your  deeds  and  misdeeds, 
your  dinners  and  kisses,  glide  from  our 
recollections,  and,  being  read  again, 
surprise  and  amuse  us  afresh.  Decies 
repetita  placebit,  that  fabida,  dr  fe.  In 
church,  Mr.  Pepys,  however  dull  the 
Scot's  sermon  may  be,  you  are  never 
dull.  Thei'e  is  generally  a  pretty  face 
to  stare  at,  a  pretty  hand  to  squeeze, 
while  you  present  it  with  a  hymn-book. 
Only  once  we  read,  in  church  -  time, 
"  not  a  handsome  face  in  all  of  them, 
as  if,  indeed,  there  Avas  a  curse  upon 
our  pai'ish,  as  Bishop  Fuller  heretofore 
said."  But  what  a  blunder  that  was 
Avhen  you  "  took  another  pretty  woman 
for  Betty  Michell,  and  taking  her  a  clap 
on  the " — back,  found  out  your  mis- 
take ;  Mr.  Pepys,  was  this  a  gallant 
and  ordinary  form  of  salutation,  when 
"  good  King  Charles "  (as  my  Lord 
Ailesbury  lovingly  styles  him)  was  our 
ruler?  And  with  what  face  can  you 
blame  the  Court  and  praise  the  Puri- 
tans, you  Avho  are  such  a  runagate 
and  outlier?  Why,  you  were  in  love 
mth  half  of  King  Charles's  beauties, 
though  "  my  Lady  Castlemaine  never 
looked  so  ill,  nor  Mrs.  Stewart  either, 
as  in  this  plain,  natural  dress."  Yet  to 
a  j)lain,  natural  dress,  as  far  as  you 
dared,  you  restricted  your  wife,  poor 
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wretch,  scolding  and  1)ullying  her  for 
some  tiny  female  extravaufancc  in  a 
pair  of  cheap  earrings.  This  is  what 
we  like  least  in  you,  sir.  You  had 
an  open  hand  for  your  own  pleas- 
ures ;  why  so  surly,  then,  with  Mrs. 
Pepys  ?  Your  hand  was  open  for  pres- 
ents, too,  and  in  our  day,  though  you 
were  inditt'erent  honest  in  your  own, 
we  think  you  sailed  very  near  the  wind 
in  the  matter  of  bribery.  But  other 
times,  other  manners,  you  did  not  buy 
the  King  bad  bargains,  if  you  took  a 
trifling  toll  by  the  way.  If  you  loved 
pleasure,  and  a  pretty  maid,  and  oys- 
ters, and  ale,  and  the  play,  you  loved 
books,  too,  and  wisely  ;  "  they  were 
growing  numerous  and  l^'ing  one  up- 
on another  on  my  chairs,"  to  which 
trouble,  sir,  your  humble  and  obliged 
servant  is  also  a  martyr.  Indeed,  Avhat 
did  you  not  like — j^ictures,  scientific  in- 
struments, ruling  your  account  books, 
"  a  song  in  the  garden  with  your  wife 
and  the  girl,"  "  Hinging  fireworks,  and 
mighty  merry,  smutting  one  another 
with  candle-grease  and  soot  till  most 
of  us  wei'e  like  devils."  Simple  enjoy- 
ments wei'e  these.  A  grave  official 
dresses  as  a  maid,  his  maid  as  a  boy, 
Mrs.  Pepys  and  Peggy  Pen  put  on  peri- 
wigs, they  all  dance  a  jig  ;  "  thus  we 
spent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning, 
mighty  merry,  and  then  parted  and  to 
bed." 

The  Plague  comes,  and  you  cling  to 
your  work  like  a  hero  ;  the  Fire  comes, 
the  Dutch  come,  the  wild  westland 
Whigs  march  on  Edinburgh  ;  young 
cornets  mimic  the  Scotch  covenanting 
preachers  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  gamblers 
crowd  Whitehall  ;  the  Restoration  rush- 
es to  its  ruin  ;  through  it  all  you 
look  on,  now  Avith  a  sigh,  now  with  a 
laugh  ;  you  do  your  duty  manfully, 
you  take  your  fling  like  a  man  ;  you 
are  wicked,  you  are  found  out,  you 
crouch  and  shiver  and  repent  ;  you  are 
cowardly,  mean,  and  you  know  it  ;  gen- 
erous, daring  in  your  way,  all  by  turns, 
and  every  turn  you  note  down  as  calm- 
ly as  if  you  were  sj)eaking  of  a  stran- 


ger. And  it  really  is  of  a  stranger  j'ou 
speak,  of  some  one  who  is  not  the  of- 
ficial, sedate  Mr.  Pepys,  but  the  lively, 
indiscreet  animal,  in  whose  society  he 
marches  through  revolution,  restora- 
tion, revolution  again,  '  and  so  to  bed  " 
at  last,  full  of  years  and  honours. 

By  you,  when  you  reached  the  land, 
the  awfid  land  where  nothing  is  forgot- 
ten, where  all  our  lives  lie  open  to  us 
like  a  book,  perhajis  there  was  little  of 
lost  to  be  recovered.  All  was  written 
down  too  distinctly  in  these  ciphered 
pages,  the  only  i)ages  among  the  books 
of  the  world  which  show  us  a  character 
as  it  realh'  was.  It  were  unchristian  to 
judge  you  ;  priggish  and  foolish  to  de- 
spise you  ;  to  admire  you  is  not  vei*y 
easy ;  but,  dear  Mr.  Pepys,  we  all  truly 
love  3'ou,  and  Avhat  better  price  can 
you  be  paid  for  the  ciphering  that  so 
harmed  your  eyesight  ?  A  sad  sorrow 
to  you,  sir,  but  even  a  greater  trouble 
to  ourselves.  You  should  have  kept 
that  journal  your  whole  life  long,  and 
told  us  of  that  shameful  Popish  Plot, 
Avherein  you  were  so  wickedly  handled  ; 
of  lying  Shaftesbury,  and  his  tattle 
about  your  crucifix  ;  of  King  Charles's 
death  ;  of  Monmouth's  rising  ;  of  that 
ill  Revolution  where  James,  who  was 
brave  as  Duke  of  York,  lost  his  heart 
as  King,  and  fled  ;  though  "  a  wave  of 
the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee "  might 
have  dispelled  the  traitors  and  sent 
Marlborough  packing  after  Sundei-land. 
What  a  chronicle  we  haA^e  lost,  what  a 
veracious  recorder  was  spoiled  by  that 
malady  of  your  eyesight ;  how  your 
penitence,  which  makes  us  smile  while 
your  ^Yiie  lived  to  threaten  you  with 
the  tongs,  would  have  made  us  weep 
Avhen  she  was  no  more  living  to  be 
sinned  against ! 

The  pearl  necklace  which  you  gave 
(cost  you  £64)  yet  adonis  a  great-great- 
great-granddaugliter  of  your  plain  sis- 
ter, Pal  ;  and  your  family  treasures  the 
silver-gilt  flagon  which  was  presented 
to  ]\Ir.  Pepys  by  King  James.  How 
our  toys  do  outlast  us,  bringing  living 
men  close  to  the  famous  dead,  and  the 
fallen  dynasty ! 
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SIX  montlis  a^o  an  astonishing  piece 
of  news  was  i-evealed  to  me.  As- 
tonishing at  least  to  nie,  though 
Josephine  says  that  I  nee<l  not  have 
been  astonished  had  I  kept  my  eyes 
open,  inasmuch  as  the  aftair  was  going 
on  under  my  very  nose,  and  everybody 
in  town  except  myself  knew  how  it  was 
likely  to  end.  I  refer  to  my  daughter 
Josie's  engagement. 

Yesterday  I  gave  her  away — a  eu- 
phemistic way  of  stating  that  she  Avas 
torn  from  my  arms — to  a  young  man 
of  whom  I  know  next  to  nothing, 
though  I  hear  on  all  sides  that  he  is  a 
very  nice  fellow,  which  might  mean  that 
he  is  utterly  without  principle  and  an 
easy-going,  idle,  selfish  hound.  In  ap- 
pearance he  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
diflt'er  from  nine-tenths  of  the  young- 
men  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years  have  said,  "  How  d'y  do '? "  or 
"  Good-by  "  to  me  (rarely  more  or  less) 
when  thev  have  run  across  me  in  my  own 
drawmg-room.  My  wife  declares  that 
he  has  a  spiritual  face,  and 
that  he  reminds  her  of  me  at 
the  same  age,  which  I  regard 
as  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
prepossess  me  in  his  favor. 
She  has  informed  me  also 
that  Josie  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  him  and  he 
with  Josie,  a  predicament  on 
his  part  which  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at ;  and  I  suppose  that 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  my 
daughter  is  justified  in  her 
infatuation  fou  him,  if  he  re- 
sembles me  at  thirty. 

Plainly,  I  have  become  an 
old  cynic  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  my  dear  Josie.  I  real- 
ize that  I  have  been  like  a 
bear  with  a  sore  head  ever 
since  the  ceremony-.  As  for 
Josephine  she  has  been  moon- 
ing about  the  house  all  day  in 
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a  state  of  chronic  tearfulness.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  bride's  appearance, 
and  of  the  wedding  collation  kept  her 
nerved  until  eveiything  Avas  over. 
Last  evening  she  collapsed  and  fell 
asleep  in  my  arms  sobbing  like  a  child. 
His  name  is  James  Perkins.  I  have 
been  doing  my  best  for  several  months 
to  call  him  "  Jim,"  as  everybody  else 
does,  instead  of  "  James,"  or  "Perkins," 
and  yesterday  I  succeeded  twice  in  do- 
ing so.  I  had  had  three  glasses  of 
champagne.  He  is  an  architect,  and  I 
understand  from  Josie  that  he  has  al- 
ready made  his  mark  in  the  erection  of 
a  church,  two  school  -  houses,  and  a 
town-hall  in  the  suburbs,  which  I  have 
promised  her  to  go  and  see.  It  seems 
that  a  week  before  he  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  ofl:er  himself  to  her  he  received 
word  that  his  plans  for  a  vast  I'ailroad 
station  in  one  of  the  large  Western  cit- 
ies had  been  accepted.  But  for  this 
untoward  circumstance  my  dear  Josie 
would  still  be  the  light  of.  my  house, 
and  I. should  not  be  gnawing  at  my 
mustache  in  the  tkroes  of  misanthropy. 


"Yesterday  I  gave  her  away. 
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Jim  is  slic^ht  and  not  very  tall,  and 
he  does  not  look  e8i)ecially  strong. 
They  tell  me  that  he  has  worked  vei-y 
hard,  and  that  he  has  won  his  way 
purely  by  his  own  energy  and  talent. 
He  does  not  smoke,  which  rather  prej- 
udiced me  against  him,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  believe  we  should  all  be  the 
healthier  if  we  did  not  use  tobacco. 
This,  as  Josephine  would  say,  only 
shows  what  an  inconsistent  creature  I 
am.  And  I  a  philosopher  too  !  But 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  was  not  a 
real  philosopher.  Josie  met  James — I 
beg  his  pardon,  Jim — at  her  coming- 
out  party,  and  it  seems  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight.  If,  now, 
somebody  had  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  my  sister-in-law,  Julia,  hotV' 
much  more  satisfactory  it  would  have 
been  all  round.  But  that  is  the  way  of 
the  world  ;  Julia  was  overlooked  and 
my  girl  taken,  to  my  miserable  discom- 
fiture. Jim  was  one  of  the  youths 
without  fathers  and  mothers  whom  you 
see  at  every  large  entertainment.  That 
is  to  say,  my  wife  had  never  heard  of 
his  father  and  mother  at  the  time  she 
invited  him,  though  they  prove  to  have 
been  very  respectable  jDeople.  Indeed, 
Ave  were  all  of  us  struck  by  the  digni- 
fied appearance  which  his  family  as  a 
whole  presented  at  the  wedding.  Alas ! 
I  realize  already  that  when  I  have  got 
used  to  the  idea  that  anybody  is  to 
have  her,  I  shall  be  thoroughly  happy 
in  the  thought  that  I  have  given  her 
away  to  such  a  decent  fellow,  a  man 
with  self-respect  and  principles,  a  man 
of  industry  and  capacity,  and  one,  too, 
who  is  ready  to  drink  his  glass  of 
champagne  like  the  rest  of  the  world — 
although  he  does  not  smoke.  I  have 
let  my  grudge  have  free  scope,  and  all 
I  have  been  able  to  rake  up  against 
him  is  that  he  shakes  his  head  when 
I  offer  him  a  pipe  or  a  cigar.  In  my 
secret  soul  I  am  egregiously  proud  of 
him  already,  and  but  for  my  wounded 
sensibilities  I  could  dance  with  joy  over 
the  reflection  that  he  is  likely  to  make 
her  perfectly  hapjDy.  And  yet  all  this 
talk  of  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage lias  broken  my  spirit. 

"  Since  it  had  to  be  some  one,"  I 
said  by  way  of  consolation  to  Jose- 
phine  when    we   awoke  this    morning. 


"it's  extrenu'ly  fortunate  that  she  did 
not  fall  in  love  with  a  dashing  soldier, 
who  would  carry  her  off  to  a  barracks 
on  the  frontier  of  a  Sioux  reservation, 
or  a  swashing  sailor,  who  would  leave 
her  at  home  Avhile  he  went  on  long 
cruises,  or  a  splendid-looking  creature, 
with  a  sonorous  voice,  who  would  drink 
himself  into  his  grave  or  else  make  her 
miserable  by  devoting  himself  to  an- 
other woman.  Some  of  the  nicest  fel- 
lows I  ever  knew  have  made  their  wives 
thoroughly  wa-etched.  When  you  think 
that  there  really  isn't  anything  verj' 
wonderful  to  look  at  about — er — Jim, 
that  is,  anything  to  appeal  especially 
to  the  romantic  side  of  a  girl,  I  think 
it's  very  greatly  to  Josie's  credit  that 
she  should  have  chosen  him.  Many 
girls  might  have  overlooked  his  solid 
attractions  and  gone  in  for  a  Jim 
dandy  of  a  chap  who  wasn't  worth  his 
salt." 

My  wife  looked  a  little  blank  over 
this  philosophic  statement,  then  she 
glanced  up  at  me  Avith  a  roguish  smile 
and  said  :  "  You  seem  to  forget,  dear, 
that  I  accepted  you." 

"  True  enough,"  I  answered,  merrily. 
"I  dare  say  I  AAasn't  a  trifle  less  com- 
mon-place looking  than  son-in-law.  Be- 
sides, Ave  both  have  spiritual  faces." 

"  You  should  give  me  and  Josie  credit 
for  being  able  to  see  below  the  surface," 
said  my  darling,  fondly.  "  A  soldier  or 
a  sailor,  or  a  splendid-looking  creature 
such  as  you  describe,  is  delightful  at  a 
party  ;  but  gold  buttons,  or  eA'en  a  veiT^ 
handsome  mustache,  don't  go  far  noAva- 
daj'S  toAA'ard  blinding  a  sensible  girl  to 
the  fact  that  she  will  have  to  pass  all 
her  days  with  the  man  she  chooses. 
You  know,  dear,  that  you  and  I  have 
never  believed  that  mari'iage  is  a  lot- 
tery. We  Avere  sure  of  each  other  be- 
forehand.    So  are  Josie  and  Jim." 

"  Thank  God  that  it  is  so  ;  and  may 
he,  darling,  grant  them  such  happi- 
ness as  he  has  given  us." 

"Amen!  And,  Fred,  he  —  James" 
(Josephine  prefers  to  call  him  James  ; 
she  thinks  Jim  undignified)  "  is  not 
really  homely.  He  isn't  an  Adonis,  of 
course,  and  doesn't  impress  one  espe- 
cially at  first  glance,  but  anyone  who 
looks  at  him  twice  can  see  that  he  is 
very  intelligent,  and  that  he  has  the  ap- 
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pear 


•ance  of  a  gentleman."  "  Eight  you 
are,  my  clear.  Perhaps  I  was  uncon- 
sciously comparing  him  with  the  young 
man  whom  I  met  strolling  with  your 
other  daughter  not  many  clavs  ago." 

"  With  Winona  ?  When  ?  "'  She  asked 
with  a  start. 

"About  dusk." 

"  No,  no,  oij  what  day  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  It  must  have  been  a 
week  ago  yesterday." 

"  Who  was  he  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  before  ?  " 

"  He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  impres- 
sive -  looking,"  I  replied,  -vnth  quiet  de- 
liberation. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Fred?  How 
slow  you  are.     Do  go  on." 

"  As  to  teUing  you  before,  I.  thought 
it  best  to  wait  until  you  had  one  of 
your  girls  off  your  mind.  As  to  being 
slow,  I  have  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell 
already.  I  met  Winona  about  dusk  a 
week  ago  yesterday  in  the  company  of 
a  taU.  handsome,  impressive -looking 
young  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  in 
my  life.  I  don't  know  where  they  were 
going  or  where  they  came  from  or  what 
it  meant.  I  hope  to  see  him  again  so 
as  to  say  to  him,  '  Young  man,  beware  ; 
I  have  lost  one  daughter,  and  I  am  in 
no  mood  to  be  trifled  with.'  I  dare 
say,"  I  continued,  nonchalantly,  "  that  if 
you  were  to  keep  your  eyes  open  you 
would  be  able  to  see  what  is  evidently 
going  on  under  vour  very  nose,  my 
dear." 

Josephine  did  not  heed  this  taunt ; 
she  was  thinking  hard. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  could  have  been," 
she  murmured,  presently.  "  I  have  no- 
ticed lately  that  Winona  has  acted  as 
though  she  had  something  on  her  mind  ; 
but  I  had  assumed  it  might  be  because 
her  patients  were  falling  off,  owing  to 
the  death  of  that  woman  with  consumjD- 
tiou  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
she  had  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 
It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind 
to  see  the  dear  girl  happily  married. 
What  did  he  look  like,  Fred '?  Are  you 
certain  you  have  never  seen  him  before  ? 
Just  think  :  you're  sure  it  wasn't  Mr. 
Dyer  on  Mr.  Benson  ?  One  might  call 
either  of  them  tall,  handsome,  and  im- 
pressive-looking. " 
■    "  I  have  told  vou  even-thing  I  know. 


Josephine,"  I  retorted,  fiercely.  "  I 
don't  know  the  man  from  Adam.  I 
should  think,"  I  added  with  a  sepulchral 
outbtirst,  "  that  after  what  happened 
yesterday,  Josephine,  you  wouldn't  be  in 


"  Perhaps  I  was  unconsciously  comparing  him  with  the  young 
man  whom  I  met  stfolling  with  your  other  daughter  not 
many  days  ago." 

SO  much  haste  to  marry  the  only  girl 
we  have  left." 

"Excuse  me,  Fred,"  she  said,  gently. 
"  It  icas  cruel  of  me  to  suggest  such  a 
thing  so  soon.  And  yet  I  suppose  we 
must  be  prepared  for  something  of  the 
kind  sooner  or  later.  You  know  you 
have  constantly  expressed  the  hope 
that  neither  of  them  would  hang  fire 
like  dear  Julia." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it.  I'm  a  selfish  brute, 
Josej)hine,"  I  answered,  beginning  to 
hone  my  razor  with  the  desperate  air 
of  one  who  would  fain  cut  his  own 
throat  as  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem  of  living. 

And  only  six  months  ago  the  horizon 
of  m}-  domestic  happiness  looked  so 
clear  and  comforting.  Not  even  a 
cloud  of  the  traditional  smalluess  of  a 
man's  hand  marred  its  serenity.  Little 
Fred  was  pegging  away  at  Leggatt  k, 
Paine's  with  commendable  steadiness 
all  day,  and,  though  he  was  apt  to  dance 
all  night  by  Avay  of  making  up  for  it,  I 
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was  comforted  in  my  solicitude  rej^ard- 
inj?  liis  health  V)v  the  recollection  that  I 
used  to  do  the  same  when  I  was  his  age, 
ray  spiritual  countenance  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding^.  Besides,  Leji^- 
gatt  luis  always  a  j^ood  word  to  say  for 
him,  and  evidently  still  keeps  an  eye 
on  him,  notwithstanding^  that  Fred  has 
ceased  to  kick  foot-ball  and  limps  no 
Ioniser.  To  be  sure,  I  have  been  be- 
gfuiled  once  or  twice  by  the  dear  boy's 
assui'ance  that  I  would  make  my  fort- 
une, if  I  would  follow  his  advice,  into 
buying  investment  securities  the  mar- 
ket price  of  which  at  present  is  far  less 
than  I  paid  for  them.  However,  the 
financial  misinformation  imparted  by 
one's  own  flesh  and  blood  is  more  easily 
forgiven  than  that  which  emanates 
from  one's  regular  broker.  Besides, 
there  is  the  chance  that  the  stocks  will 
come  up  again  some  day  or  other.  Fred 
says  they  are  sure  to.  Everything  con- 
sidered he  was,  and  indeed  he  still  is, 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  he  is  such 
an  honest -looking,  manly  fellow  that 
Josephine  says  she  wonders  all  the  girls 
do  not  fall  in  love  with  him.  His  pi'es- 
ent  safety  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  in  love  with  all  the  girls  and  not  with 
any  particular  one,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  I  trust  will  last  until  he  is  prop- 
erly able  to  support  a  wife.  I  remem- 
ber that  before  I  fell  in  love  with  Jose- 
phine— well,  no  matter,  I  have  almost 
forgotten  their  names  and  should  have 
to  ask  my  darling  to  tell  me  who  they 
were,  and  all  about  it.  I  have  never 
really  loved  anybody  but  her,  God  bless 
her. 

Then  there  was  David — again  I  must 
admit  there  still  in  David — whose  rapid 
success  in  his  adopted  profession  and 
whose  geneii'al  steadiness  of  chai'acter 
have  been  a  source  of  perjDetual  glad- 
ness to  us.  He  still  causes  his  mother 
some  concern  by  his  utter  disinclina- 
tion for  the  society  of  young  women, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  fault  with  which 
to  reproach  him.  His  bacillic  pets  no 
longer  have  a  domicile  under  the  pater- 
nal roof.  He  has  a  laboratory  of  his 
own  down-town  where,  doubtless,  they 
thrive  and  multiply.  But  his  special 
interest  at  present  is  electricity.  This 
has  already  brought  him  reputation 
and  money  by  virtue  of  an  appliance 


in  the  storage  batter}'  Hne,  the  details 
of  which  I  do  not  i)recisely  understand. 
Although  Little  Fred  shook  his  head 
gravely  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
"  patent,"  I  was  imprudent  enough  to 
follow  my 'scientific  son's  lead  to  the 
tune  of  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
happy  consequence  of  which  seemed  to 
be  that  Josephine  and  I  would  be  able 
to  have  our  jaunt  to  Japan  whenever 
the  spirit  moved  us.  That  was  before 
I  counted  the  cost  of  marrj-ing  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Thirdly,  there  was  that  daughter,  a 
dear,  sweet  girl,  who  seemed  to  me  per- 
fectly content  in  her  enjoyment  of  the 
social  pleasures  in  which  she  was  so 
well  adapted  to  shine.  I  regarded  her 
as  still  a  mere  child,  and  thougli  youths 
came  and  Avent,  never  for  one  moment 
did  I  suspect  that  she  was  meditating 
the  blow  which  she  has  since  inflicted 
upon  me,  until  Josephine  told  me  one 
evening,  with  a  mysterious,  agitated  air, 
that  Mr.  James  Perkins  wished  to  see 
me  in  the  libraiy.  He  saw  me,  and  all 
the  consolation  I  derived  from  our  in- 
terAdew  was  the  impression  that  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  acting  generously 
in  asking  my  consent  to  the  match,  and 
that  custom  Avould  have  justified  him 
in  letting  me  hear  the  news  of  my 
daughter's  engagement  elsewhere  and 
in  seeing  me  further,  as  the  phrase  is, 
before  he  saw  me  at  all.  Remember- 
ing as  I  did  that  I  regarded  the  views 
of  Josejjhine's  father  concerning  our 
little  matter  twenty-five  years  ago  as  a 
matter  of  mere  detail,  only  think  how 
far  I  fell  short  of  the  temper  of  a  real 
philosopher  in  allowing  myself  to  be- 
come violently  angry,  and  to  pace  the 
library  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing after  my  would-be  son-in-law  had 
left  it !  An  especially  futile  proceeding, 
as  Josejjhine  subsequently  remarked, 
inasmuch  as,  by  my  own  admission,  I 
had  behaved  like  a  veritable  lamb  in  his 
presence  and  had  told  him  blandly  that 
if  he  and  my  daughter  were  agreed  up- 
on the  subject  I  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it. 

This  was  the  first  break  in  our 
peaceful,  happy  domestic  circle.  Do 
you  know  what  the  period  of  an  idol- 
ized daughter's  engagement  seems  to 
the   disdained  and  discarded  husband 
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and  father  ?  He  is  too  shy  and  digni- 
fied to  peep  at  the  billing  and  cooing 
through  the  crack  of  the  drawing-room 
door  like  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  ;  consequently,  the  six  months 
•which  intei-vene  between  the  making 
of  the  match  and  its  consummation, 
impress  him  as  a  Sahara  of  tedious 
confabulation  between  the  pair  of  tur- 
tle doves  as  to  whether  they  have 
too  many  salt-cellars  for  their  marital 
needs,  and  whether  the  exchange  of  a 
third  set  cff  oyster  forks  Avithout  the 
knowledge  of  the  donor  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  highest  code  of  ethics. 
Presents,  presents,  nothing  but  pres- 
ents, of  every  kind  and  degree,  from 
the  solid  silver  tea-set  of  exquisitely 
fluted  pattern  to  the  excruciatingly 
ugly  bit  of  bric-d-brac  which  has  cap- 
tivated the  undiscerning  eye  of  some 
dear  friend.  After  every  ring  at  the 
door-bell  appears  the  maid  with  a  fresh 
parcel  wrapped  in  snow  -  white  paper 
fastened  Avith  a  dainty  ribbon,  and  on 
each  occasion  my  dear  Josie's  eyes 
sparkle  more  excitedly  as  she  clutches 
it  and  frees  it  from  its  caparisons. 
And  ever  and  anon  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  growing  thin  and  pale. 
I  mention  it  to  Josephine,  but  she  tells 
me  that  girls  always  get  i^eaked  before 
their  weddings,  and  that  she  herself 
was  thin  as  a  rail  at  the  time  she  mar- 
ried me.  I  get  no  spnpathy  anywhere. 
My  sole  connection  with  the  matter  is 
that  I  am  to  give  the  bride  away. 

I  did  so  yesterday  in  the  presence  of 
our  entire  social  acquaintance  and  their 
dressmakers,  most  of  Avhom  I  subse- 
quently entertained  at  a  mid-day  colla- 
tion, where  I  shook  hands  with  a  vast 
an'ay  of  young  people  whom  I  did  not 
know,  and  tried  to  keep  up  my  spirits 
bv  asking  mv  old  friends  to  take  wine 
with  me.  It  was  after  the  third  glass 
that  the  spirit  moA'ed  me  to  address 
my  new  son-in-law  as  "  Jim."  An  hour 
later  I  saw  the  young  rascal  carry  off 
mv  Josie  in  a  carriage  with  an  air  as 
though  he  owned  her,  and  I  could  have 
strangled  him.  At  the  same  moment 
I  was  unpleasantly  conscious  that  a 
quantity  of  rice  hurled  by  an  enthusi- 
astic miss  of  nineteen  was  going  down 
my  back.  I  made  a  mad  rush  forward 
like  a  bull ;  I  don't  knoAv  exactly  what 


I  had  in  mind  to  do,  but  I  was  bunted 
aside  by  a  youth  who,  I  am  sure,  could 
never  have  had  a  father  and  mother. 
He  held  an  old  shoe  in  his  hand,  which 
he  proceeded  to  cast  with  such  unerr- 
ing aim  that  it  landed  on  the  top  of  the 
bridal  coach,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
everybody  except  myself.  I  could  see 
no  especial  humor  in  it,  but  Josephine 
tells  me  that  we  underwent  precisely 
the  same  experience  at  our  own  wed- 
ding and  thought  it  amusing.  I  per- 
ceive that  it  makes  considerable  differ- 
ence in  this  world  Avliose  ox  is  gored, 
or,  to  jmt  it  more  accurately,  Avhether 
one  is  carrying  off  some  other  man's 
daughter  or  is  being  robbed  of  his  own. 
And  now  to  croAAii  all,  I  am  haunted 
by  the  vision  of  Winona  and  that  tall, 
handsome,  impressive  -  looking  young 
man  in  whose  company  I  met  her  the 
other  da}'  about  dusk.  In  saving  to 
Josephine  that  I  had  told  her  all,  I  did 
not  speak  the  truth  in  a  certain  sense. 
I  did  tell  her  all  I  knew,  but  I  did  not 


-ntia"^' 


"  After  every  rmg  at  the  door-bell  appears  the  maid  with  a 
fresh  parcel." 

confide  to  her  all  that  I  suspected.  I 
did  not  reveal  to  her  that  at  the  moment 
my  eye  fell  upon  them  my  only  remain- 
ing daughter  Avas  gazing  up  into  the 
face  of  her  male  companion  with  that 
peculiar  look  of  absorbed  attention 
AA'hich  has  so  often  wrought  the  ruin  of 
Platonic   friendship.      It   entered   like 
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iron  into  my  parental  Honl  already  ([uiv- 
ering  with  its  recent  wound,  and  I  nmr- 


"  He  held  an  old  shoe  in  his  hand." 

mured  to  myseK,   "  Oh,  my  prophetic 
soul,  my  second  son-in-law  !  " 

Winona  too !  Two  years  have  passed 
since  I  granted  her  permission  to  prac- 
tise Christian  Science,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  she  has  gone  regularly 
every  day  to  her  office  to  minister  to 
the  patients  who  have  apj^lied  to  her 
for  treatment,  I  am  unable  to  state 
whether  these*  have  been  many  or  few  ; 
to  be  frank,  I  have  been  amazed  that  she 
has  had  any  at  all.  But  I  am  sure  that 
she  has  had  some,  and  that  she  claims 
to  have  cured  several  sufferers  from 
chronic  disorders  whom  the  regular 
practitioners  had  declared  incurable. 
Or,  more  accurately,  I  should  say  that 
she  has  demonstrated  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  them  save  a 
superabundance  of  error  in  their  souls. 
I  have  learned,  too,  that  she  has  experi- 
enced some  dismal  failures,  notably  in 


the  case  of  the  woman  with  consump- 
tion, referred  io  Ijy  Josephine,  who,  as 
Winona  explained  to  us, 
would  have  got  well  had 
she  only  been  able  to  real- 
ize that  she  was  getting 
better.  There  was  also  a 
patient  suffering  from 
mental  derangement  who 
grew  crazier  and  crazier, 
until  she  was  finally  car- 
ried off  by  her  friends, 
whereas,  as  Winona  sweet- 
ly explained  to  us,  if  the}' 
had  only  allowed  her  to 
remain  a  little  longer  she 
would  have  been  com- 
pletely cured,  because  in 
Christian  Science,  as  in 
nature,  darkness  is  apt  to 
be  most  signal  just  before 
the  dawn.  This  diagnosis 
of  the  case  stmck  me  as 
highly  reasonable.  In- 
deed, I  have  constantly 
said  to  mj-self  that,  pro- 
vided the  dear  child  man- 
.  aged  to  escape  indictment, 
I  had  every  reason  to  be 
contented  that  she  was  liv- 
ing up  to  her  hghts  to  the 
toj)  of  her  bent.  So  alto- 
gether you  can  see  that  my 
home  was  a  happy  one,  and 
that  I  desired  no  change. 
M}^  two  sons-in-law  !  I  see  them  in 
my  mind's  eye  walking  on  either  side  of 
me,  the  one  short  and  slim  with  a  spir- 
itual countenance,  the  other  tall,  hand- 
some, and  impressive-looking.  Their 
main  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  help 
me  on  with  my  overcoat,  and  to  guide 
my  senile  steps  over  street  crossings, 
though  Dr.  Meredith  tells  me  that  I  am 
good  for  twenty  years  yet,  and  that  I 
haven't  an  unsound  organ  in  my  body. 
They  disagree  Avith  me  in  politics  so 
politely  that  I  am  fool  enough  to  open 
my  best  wdne  when  they  come  to  din- 
ner. They  dog  my  footsteps  ;  they  si- 
lently pass  judgment  upon  me,  and  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  shake  them  off 
until  I  am  dead.  Why  did  they  come 
to  worry  us  ?  We  were  so  happy  before 
we  knew  of  their  existence.  Out  upon 
them  both  ! 

Alas,  poor  philosopher !     Shall  I  be- 
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grudge  to  my  darlings  the  Imppiiiess  that 
I  have  known  in  the  too  swiftly  tleeting 
years  of  our  married  life  ?  Love  has 
come  to  claim  my  flesh  and  blood  even 
as  it  claimed  me  and  Josephine  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  never  to  loose  us  from 
his  silken  chains.  Love  the  immortal, 
the  transfigurer  of  souls,  the  unsealer 
of  eyes  which  in  vain  have  sought  the 
light  which  streams  from  eternity,  thou 
hast  come  to  work  anew  the  old,  old 
story,  even  though  thy  coming  rends 
my  heart-strings.  Down  seltish,  stub- 
born fumes  of  senile  c^-nicism  !  I  bow 
to  the  law  of  life.  Come  to  my  em- 
brace, O  sons-in-law  ;  I  love  j-ou,  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  my  hearth,  even  though 
you  regard  me  as  one  for  whom  the 
grave  is  yawning  !  Listen  how  bravely 
I  call  Jim — Jim — Jim,  a  thousand  times 
Jim.  And  you,  the*  other  one,  Avhose 
name  I  do  not  know,  but  whose  fell 
I^urpose  I  have  detected,  when  your 
name  is  divulged  to  me  I  will  call  that 
too. 


X. 


Said  Josephine  to  me  some  three 
months  ago :  "  Fred,  we  shall  have  been 
married  twenty  -  five  years  on  the 
twenty-first  of  next  November.  We 
ought  to  celebrate  it  in  some  way." 

"  How  better  than  by  having  a  silver 
wedding  ?  " 

"  Because  so  many  jjeople  would  feel 
obliged  to  give  us  silver,"  she  replied. 
"I  am  perfectly  willing,  Fred,  that 
people  should  send  me  flowers  when 
I'm  dead,  but  I  •v\all  not  have  them 
send  silver  to  my  silver  Avedding." 

"  The  simplest  Avay  then  Avould  be  to 
tell  them  not  to.  Put  in  the  corner  of 
the  invitation  the  letters  A.  S.  W.  B. 
S.  B.     'All  silver  will  be  sent  back.'  " 

"  This  is  a  serious  subject,  Fred.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  our  best 
friends  with  us  on  the  anniversary,  if  I 
could  feel  sure  that  they  wouldn't  re- 
gard it  as  a  tax.  We  all  give  willingly 
when  people  are  married,  but  it  does 
seem  rather  a  grind,  as  the  children 
used  to  say,  to  have  to  go  out  and  buy 
something  else  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
later,  when  you  know  that  the  senile 
- ,  old  couple  will  be  able  to  use  whatever 
you  get  only  a  few  years  at  the  farthest, 


and  that  then  it  will  be  snapped  up  or 
melted  \\\)  by  their  children  or  grand- 
children. Mind  you,  dear,  I  should 
often  be  glad  to  give  silver  myself,  if  I 
could  afford  it ;  but  I  am  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
world  at  large.  Do  you  know,"  she 
added,  "  that  isn't  at  all  a  bad  idea  of 
yours.  We  could  put  on  the  cards  '  No 
silver,'  just  as  they  put  'No  flowers.' 
It  was  quite  a  brilliant  suggestion, 
Fred." 

"There  are  always  fools,  though,  who 
will  disi'egard  such  a  notice  just  from 
sheer  contrariness." 

"  Oh,  if  we  once  gave  them  wai-ning, 
and  they  chose  to  send  notwithstand- 
ing, it  would  be  their  own  fault,"  ex- 
claimed Josephine,  buoyantly.  I  should 
hope  there  would  be  a  few  such  people, 
for  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  more 
silver.  It's  not  that  I  object  to  the 
silver,  but  because  I  wish  to  give  a 
loop-hole  of  escape  to  the  peoj^le  who 
Avouldn't  send  it  unless  they  felt 
obliged  to.  I  should  expect  surely  to 
receive  quite  a  lot  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. And  it  would  be  convenient, 
love,  for  Winona  did  not  get  any  too 
much  when  she  was  married.  Every- 
thing ran  to  furniture  and  books,  and 
out  of  the  little  sih^er  she  received 
there  were  seven  large  salad  forks,  all 
of  which  had  her  initials  on  them,  so 
that  she  couldn't  change  them." 

There  are  people  who  refrain  from 
having  their  wills  drawn  on  the  score 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  die  if  they 
did.  While  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
this  superstition,  I  must  confess  that  a 
foi-mal  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  your  wedding-day  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  savor  of  willing- 
ness to  have  your  account  with  life 
audited  -n-ith  a  Adew  to  being  able  to 
sink  quietly  and  becomingly  into  your 
grave  wheneA-er  you  were  called.  In 
A-ieAv  of  the  fact  that,  though  each  of  us 
has  trifling  ailments,  neither  of  us  is  seri- 
ously disabled,  it  seemed  a  little  soon 
to  be  taking  account  of  stock  and  talk- 
ing of  putting  up  the  shutters  forcA'er. 
Yet  Time's  figures  are  not  to  be  gain- 
said, and  especially  in  the  Land  of  Lib 
erty  people  are  not  allowed  to  forget 
that  they  are  groA\dng  old  eA-en  if  they 
haA'e  no  tall  sons  and  daughters  to  at- 
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tent  tlio  fact.  "What  l)oots  it  to  j)rott'.st 
that  we  feel  as  young  as  we  ever  did  ? 
AVe  might  be  allowed  to  say  so  unchal- 
lenged, provided  we  did  not  try  to  act 
on  the  assumption,  but  tlie  youths 
without  i)arentH  and  the  newly  created 
species  would  soon  bring  us  to  our 
senses  if  we  were  to  assert  ourselves  in 
society  so  as  to  cause  them  the  slight- 
est  inconvenience.  The  middle-aged 
are  allowed  to  drive  and  go  to  the 
theatre,  and  are  tolerated  at  weddings 
on  the  ground  that  they  may  have 
given  a  wedding  present,  and  at  garden 
l)arties  where  there  is  no  lack  of  si)ace, 
but  their  room  is  considered  better 
than  their  company  everj'where  else  in 
spite  of  the  jiretty  speeches  one  some- 
times hears  as  to  the  charm  of  enter- 
tainments where  all  ages  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  glory  of  growing 
old  gracefully  as  they  do  in  England. 
I  am  not  comj^lainiug,  for  between  you 
and  me  we  wouldn't  be  hired  to  go  to 
one-tenth  of  the  places  to  which  we 
ought  to  be  invited,  so  far  as  our  physi- 
cal state  is  concerned  ;  but  it  would  be 
soothing  to  be  asked  occasionally  and 
not  to  be  treated  as  though  we  were 
moribund,  and  bidden  only  to  Class 
Day  spreads  and  to  church  weddings 
without  a  card  for  the  recei^tion.  Once 
in  a  while  lately  Josephine  and  I  have 
taken  it  into  ovir  heads  to  put  in  an 
apjjearance  at  the  Assemblies,  w'here, 
though  we  had  been  respectfully  and 
cordially  received,  it  has  been  evident 
to  us  that  we  were  regarded  as  social 
Rip  Van  "Winkles,  and  that  at  least 
half  the  company  w'ere  inquiring  who 
in  thunder  we  were,  and  the  remainder, 
who  did  know  us,  were  wondering  \A\\ 
in  time  we  came. 

A  remark  of  Josephine's  served  to 
crystallize  these  reflections.  "  Do  you 
know,  Fred,  that  I  think  on  the  whole 
we  shall  have  a  happier  day  if  we  pass 
it  quietly  together,  and  simply  have  the 
children  to  dine.  So  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  we  were  fond  at  the  time 
Ave  were  married  have  passed  away,  that 
I  am  sure  we  should  be  appalled  by 
the  thinness  of  the  ranks  when  we  be- 
gan to  reckon  who  are  left.  Besides,  I 
don't  think  that  a  notice  not  to  bring 
silver  would  really  protect  the  poor 
"wretches  who  didn't  wish  to  bring  anv. 


It  would  seem  too  evidently  to  mean 
that  they  needn't  bring  any  unless  they 
chose  to,  but  that  it  would  Ik;  accept- 
able all  the  same,  which  would  worry 
dreadfully  those  who  like  to  do  what- 
ever others  do.  Don't  you  think  so  V 
You  see  everj'body  understands  that  no- 
body really  objects  to  receiving  silver. 
Besides,  it  would  involve  no  end  of  fuss, 
and  we  should  be  so  occupied  with  the 
arrangements  that  we  should  forget  to 
pay  any  attention  to  each  other,  so  that 
it  would  be  a  dreary  day  to  look  back 
iqion." 

"  Indeed,  Josej^hine,  I  agree  with  you 
entirely,"  said  I.  "  Unless  such  affairs 
go  off  just  right  they  are  stiff"  and 
ghastly.  People  who  are  bent  on  pay- 
ing us  a  compliment  will  have  an  op- 
l^ortunity  to  come  to  our  funerals  be- 
fore very  long." 

"Not  together  though.  Oh,  Fred, 
wouldn't  it  be  the  crowning  thing  of 
all,  after  so  much  happiness,  if  we  could 
die  at  the  same  time  and  never  know 
what  it  was  to  miss  each  other  !  " 

Although  we  are  jointly  and  sever- 
allv  aware  that  the  years  have  been 
shpping  away,  and  that  our  turns  to 
bid  farewell  to  this  dear  earth  may 
come  any  day  now  despite  the  fact  that 
we  feel  young  as  ever,  we  choose  still  to 
regard  death  as  a  shy  visitor  which  is 
likely  to  prefer  others  to  us.  I  say  to 
myseK  that  people  rarely  die  of  rheu- 
matism, which  is  Josephine's  only  cross, 
and  though  jDueumonia  is  a  fell  de- 
stroyer, I  know  that  Josephine  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  colds  to  which  I  am 
subject  2iever  attack  my  lungs.  Some 
day  one  of  us  A^ill  wake  uj^  and  miss  the 
other,  unless  my  darUng's  prayer  that 
we  be  taken  away  together  be  granted  ; 
but  until  we  do,  are  we  not  hapjjier 
for  cherishing  the  delusion  that  we  are 
to  be  overlooked  indefinitely  ? 

Was  it  a  delusion  too,  which  made 
my  darling,  as  I  helped  her  into  our  top 
buggy  on  the  morning  of  our  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  seem  to  me  no  less 
beautiful  than  on  the  day  when  we 
plighted  our  troth  at  the  altar?  Did 
she  not  wear  the  same  sweet,  trusting 
smile,  the  same  noble  look  in  her  dear 
eyes?  I  told  her  so,  and  she  informed 
me  that  I  was  demented,  but  I  know 
she  knew  that  I  thought  she  had  not 
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changed,  which  I  am  sure  was  enough 
for  her  even  if  Providence  has  dimmed 
my  eyes.     Yet   I  maintain   that  I  am 
right.     She  is  a  little  stouter  of  course  ; 
I  can  see  a  wrinkle  and  a  crow's  foot 
here   and   there ;    and 
her   hair   is    grizzled. 
But  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  she  does  not 
look  a  day  older. 

It  was  a  glorious 
morning  ;  one  of  those 
mild,  mellow  days  of 
the  late  autumn,  when 
unscientific  peojile  wag 
their  heads  and  pro- 
claim that  the  climate 
is  changing.      There 


was  scarcely  a  breath 
of  wind,  and  the  land- 
scape   toward  which 
our  steady  nag  trotted 
sturdily  wore  a   faint 
atmosphere  of  saffron 
haze,  as  though  the 
sunlight   had    been 
steeped  in  the  lees  of 
the   yellow    foliage. 
And  the  day  we  were 
mari'ied   there    was    a 
driving     snowstorm ! 
predicted   so    confidently   that  history 
would  repeat  itself  on  our  anniversary 
that  I  think  she  Avas  rather  disappoint- 
ed when  she  awoke  to  find  the  sun  shin- 
ing and  all  the  elements  at  rest. 

Our  Pegasus  scarcely  needed  the 
guidance  of  the  reins.  He  knew  where 
Ave  were  going,  and  sped  along  ^\\i\\ 
our  comfortable  if  old-fashioned  tojD 
buggy  at  a  stylish  yet  self-respecting 
gait  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  Our  first  destination  was  the 
attractive  home  of  our  daughter  Wino- 
na, Avho  lives  eight  miles  out  of  town, 
on  a  hundred  lordly  acres.  She  has 
an  adoring  husband  —  the  tall,  hand- 
some, impressive-looking  youth  of  my 
prophetic  soul — and  an  adored  infant 
six  months  old.  Her  husband  is  a  sci- 
on of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
families  in  the  city,  and  he  has  already 
made  his  mark  in  the  political  field.  He 
has  been  a  Congressman,  and  his  admir- 
ers are  talking  of  giving  him  the  next 
,  party  nomination — not  my  party  (so 
you  see  that  my  partiality  does  not  pro- 


ceed from  political  affiliation) — for  Gov- 
ernor. He  is  altogether  a  delightful 
young  man  ;  and  as  for  the  baby — . 

Josephine  broke  in  upon  my  rhapso- 
dies over  my  grandson  to  say  again  for 
about  the  fiftieth  time 
during  the  last  vear  : 

"To  think,'  Fred, 
that  though  you  saw 
him  face  to  face,  vou 
never  realized  that 
3'our  magnificent  un- 
known was  m  e  r  e  1  y 
Harold  Bruce,  whom 
you  had  seen  and 
shaken  hands  with  un- 
der our  roof  time  and 
time  again.  I  laugh 
whenever  I  think  of  it. 
You  gave  me  a  fright 
that  day,  when  you 
told  me  that  you  had 
run  across  "Winona  in 
the  company  of  a  mys- 
terious stranger,  which 
I  haven't  fully  recov- 
^    ered  from  yet,  in  spite 

"The  honor  of  squeezing  my  hand  so  hard  that      of    tllC  fact  that   CA'CrA"- 

it  was  evidently  in    mistake  for  the  hand  of       ,i   •  i  ■  t         '  ■ 

one  of  my  girls "  thing  has  tumed  out 

so  well.  I  dreamed 
Josephine  had  that  night  that  she  had  married  a  pro- 
fessional gambler,  Avho  cut  her  throat 
in  the  course  of  the  first  six  months  be- 
cause the  dear  child  i*efused  to  aid  and 
abet  his  nefarious  schemes." 

I  rejDlied,  meekly,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  something  as  to  the  agonies  I 
had  undergone  for  several  years  in  try- 
ing to  distinguish  one  young  man  from 
another  when  they  had  presented  them- 
selves at  my  house  in  stereotAi^ed  eA^en- 
ing  dress,  and  done  me  the  honor  of 
squeezing  my  hand  so  hard  that  it  was 
evidently  in  mistake  for  the  hand  of 
one  of  my  girls.  But  though  my  plea 
has  a  sardonic  look,  the  words  were 
spoken  on  this  day  of  days — even  as 
Josephine's  were  spoken — with  an  air  of 
gentle,  joyous  reminiscence,  as  though, 
which  AA^as  indeed  the  case,  we  found 


delicfht  in 


reviCANang 


agfain   and   agfain 


the  details  of  the  great  happiness  which 
has  been  granted  to  us  in  the  marriage 
of  our  beautiful  daughter  to  one  wor- 
thy of  her. 

We  drove  up  the  long  avenue  of  tall, 
stately  pines  and  found  her  sitting  Avith 
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lier  husband  and  their  little  hostaj^e  to 
fortune  cnjo^nuj^  tlie  f^lorioiis  mellow 
sunshine.  The  tiny  monarch  sat  in  his 
waj^on  plainer  with  a  handful  of  autumn 
leaves  which  liis  father,  with  jjroud  pa- 
ternal indifterence  to  the  immaculate 
surface  of  the  silken  earriaj^e  blanket, 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  I  now  became 
the  rival — the  successful  rival — of  the 


"  I  encouraged  him  to  gnaw  my  watch  and  to  claw  my  mustache 


rustling'  autumn  leaves.  At  my  insti- 
gation his  mother  freed  him  from  his 
equipage  and  a  little  anxiously  yet 
resolutely  laid  liim  in  my  arms.  I 
dandled  him,  I  chirruped  to  him,  I 
hummed  to  him,  I  encouraged  him  to 
gnaw  my  watch  and  to  claw  my  mus-  selves  into  disconcerting  prominence  ? 
tache,  and  presently  I  began  to  toss  I  was  not  positive  that  I  had  not 
him  up  in  my  hands  and  let  him  down  maimed  my  grandson  for  life,  though  I 
again.  A,gree  that  his  stentorian  yell  had  re- 

"  Be  careful,  Fred,"  said  Josephine,    lieved  my  solicitude  a  trifle.     Certainly, 
warningly  ;  and  I  saw  a  shadow  of  solic-    it  was  a  moment  of  cruel  torture,  which 


an  adept  I  was  in  the  art  of  baby  toss- 
ing, I  shot  him  ujnvard  with  self-coiiH- 
dent  impetus.  To  be  sure,  my  hands 
never  really  left  him  ;  they  followed  him 
as  he  ascended  and  as  he  came  down. 
Still,  pride,  the  traditional  i)recursor  of 
falls,  stood  me  in  bad  stead,  as  it  has 
stood  others  before  me.  Just  as  my 
precious  grandson  was  descending  for 
the  third  time,  one  of  my  wrists 
seemed  to  turn  or  give  way,  de- 
stroying thereby  the  admirable 
balance  maintained  by  my  hands, 
and,  quick  as  thought,  INIaster 
Bal)y  slipped  from  my  grasj}  and 
tumbled  to  the  ground. 

A  horrible  wail  of  mingled  pain 
and  fright,  which  wrung  my 
heart  -  strings,  welled  from  the 
lips  of  the  little  lamb,  as  mother, 
father,  and  grandmother  rushed 
to  raise  him,  knocking  their  own 
heads  together  in  the  process. 
Harold,  white  as  a  sheet  and  with 
a  son-in-law's  curse,  as  I  imag- 
ined, ti'embling  on  his  lii)s,  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  him  up.  I 
could  discern  that  my  grandson's 
bald  little  head  was  dabbled  with 
blood.  His  mother  evidently  per- 
ceived the  same,  for  she  cried, 
with  the  maternal  fierceness  akin 
to  that  which  we  are  taught  to 
associate  with  a  tigress  protect- 
ing its  young : 
"Harold,  give  baby  to  me,  and  nin 
for  the  doctor." 

"Why  is  it  that  at  the  most  solemn  and 
serious  junctures  of  life  thoughts  wholly 
ii'relevant  to  the  occasion  will  arise 
without  our  bidding  and  thrust  them- 


itude  cross  my  daughter's  face,  though 
she  was  plainly  doing  her  best  to  seem 
unconcerned. 

"  Pooh,"  I  answered.     "  I  tossed  up 
all  my  own  babies  in  this  way  year  in 


should  have  precluded  every  other  con- 
sideration from  my  brain  than  concern 
for  the  hapless  infant  and  harsh  self- 
reproach.  And  yet,  as  Winona  finished 
speaking,  I  made  the  imp  of  a  reflection 


and  year  out,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  that   she  was  sending  for  a  doctor  in 

got  a  scratch.     I'm  not  going  to  begin  spite  of  Christian  Science,  and  that  the 

by  letting  my  precious  grandson  fall,  scales  of  hallucination  had  fallen  from 

Am  I,  little  lamb  ?  "  her  eyes  at  the  wail  of  her  o^ti  flesh  and 

Thereupon,  by  way  of  showing  what  blood.     I  was  even  tempted  for  an  in- 
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stant  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that,  as 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  there 
could  be  nothing  the  matter  with  baby, 
but  I  bit  my  tongue  in  the  throes  of 
my  disgust  at  my  invohmtary  levity. 

Harold  had  sped  down  the  avenue 
like  an  arrow,  but  scarcely  had  he  dis- 
appeared before  the  goiy  streak  which 
dabbled  my  poor  little  victim's  brow, 
and  which  had  seemed  to  my  heated 
imagination  almost  an  arterial  outburst, 
yielded  to  the  whisk  of  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. Although  he  still  yelled  as  if 
his  heart  would  break,  I  was  beginning 
to  reflect  that,  barring  the  very  slight 
scratch  on  his  forehead,  he  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  when  Josephine 
suggested,  like  a  true  gi'andmother,  the 
possibility  of  internal  injuries. 

My  heart  began  to  throb  violently 
once  more,  and  my  mouth  to  taste  dry, 
but  Winona  came  to  my  rescue. 

"  Mother,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
stem  impressiveness,  "  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  baby's  sake  that 
you  shouldn't  think  anything  of  the 
kind,  for  by  thinking  that  he  has  any 
internal  injui'ies  you  might,  or  I  might, 
or  father  might  cause  the  darling  to 
think  the  same.  "We  ought  all  to  think 
that  he  has  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,  and  then  he  -will  soon  cease  to  cry. 
Come,  let  us  all  think  of  other  things 
and  take  our  minds  off  baby.  Don't 
even  look  at  him." 

We  hastened  to  do  as  we  were  bid.  I 
began  to  whistle  cheerily,  and  turning 
my  back  on  my  precious  grandson 
called  Josephine's  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  in  a  series  of 
philosophic  utterances.  As  for  Winona 
herself,  she  Avas  Spartan  enough  to  re- 
store the  little  lad  to  his  baby-carriage, 
and  to  busy  herself  in  reflecting  whether 
the  spot  of  blood  on  her  robin's -egg 
blue  morning  wrapper  w'ould  wash  out. 
Within  tkree  minutes  more  Master 
Baby  had  ceased  to  sob,  and  was  play- 
ing contentedly  again  with  the  rustling 
autumn  leaves  when  the  regular  practi- 
tioner who,  it  seemed,  lived  close  by, 
arrived  with  Harold  at  full  trot.  Wino- 
na rose  to  receive  him  with  a  sweet 
smile,  and  said,  with  her  old  serenity  : 
"Baby  is  quite  well.  Doctor.  We  all 
.applied  Christian  Science  principles  to 
his  condition,  and  he  finds  that  he  was 


in  error  to  suppose  that  he  was  really 
hurt.     Thank  you  so  much  for  coming." 

I  was  really  too  much  overwhelmed 
by  this  speech  to  think  of  criticising, 
but  Josejiliine  evidently  suspected  me 
of  something  of  the  kind,  -for  she 
pinched  unmistakably  my  arm.  As 
for  the  poor  doctor,  he  was  smiling 
in  a  sicklv  sort  of  fashion  when  my 
son-in-law,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  is 
something  of  a  philosopher  himself, 
broke  in  with — 

"Since  there  are  no  bones  broken, 
the  least  thing  you  can  do  for  us.  Doc- 
tor, is  to  stay  to  luncheon.  I  have 
opened  a  bottle  of  Clos  Vougeot  in 
honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  my  Avife's  father  and 
mother," 

"  Yes,  do  stay,  Doctor,"  said  Winona. 
"  And  I  am  very  anxious  that  you 
should  come  and  vaccinate  baby  next 
week." 

The  doctor  staj^ed  and  drank  our 
health  in  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine,  and 
not  a  word  was  said  about  science  of 
any  kind  by  anyone.  As  we  drove 
home  I  remai'ked  to  Josephine  that  I 
had  made  two  discoveries :  first,  that  I 
had  lost  my  grip  a  little,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  babies,  and  secondly,  that 
Christian  Science  Avas  evidently  a  con- 
venient doctrine  which  could  be  put 
on  or  off  like  a  glove  as  the  occasion 
demanded.  Replying  thereto  m.j  wife 
said  :  "  Fred,  I  consider  that  you  had 
a  marvellous  escape  with  that  baby,  and 
that  Winona  bore  it  splendidly.  As 
for  her  silly  nonsense,  she  is  evidently 
in  the  moulting  state,  and  I  prophesy 
that  by  the  time  baby  has  the  measles 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  Harold 
seems  to  understand  perfectly  how  to 
handle  her." 

That  evening  we  had  our  four  chil- 
dren and  our  two  sons-in-law  to  dine 
with  us.  It  was  a  state  occasion. 
Josephine  was  in  black  velvet,  and  Avore 
the  modest  diamond  star  Avhicli  I  pre- 
sented to  her  just  before  we  sat  doA\Ti 
to  table.  The  girls  looked  superbly  in 
their  best  plumage,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  as  I  glanced  to  right  and  left  from 
my  patriai'chal  position,  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  four 
young  men  Avho  will  control  the  desti- 
nies of  the  family   when  I  am   under 
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the  sod.  Proud  not  only  of  my  two 
dear  sons,  but  of  my  two  dear  sons- 
in-law,  who,  thou^di  one  is  slight  and 
short,  and  the  other  impressive  -  look- 
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dining-room  doors  I  caught  sight  of  a 

host  of  people  gayly  trooping  into  the 

front  hall. 

"  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Sam- 
son," exclainied  Sum  Bangs, 
as  I  started  to  rise  in  my 
astonishment.  "Cousin 
Fred  and  Cousin  Josephine, 
a  select  party  of  your 
friends  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  celebrating  your 
silver  wedding,  and  are  on 
the  wa}'  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  vou  are  re- 
quested  to  join  them." 

I  was  too  dazed  to  speak  ; 
indeed,  I  was  conscious  of 
a  lump  in  my  throat  quite 
inconsistent  with  a  jihilos- 
ophic  temperament. 
Glancing  at  my  darling  I 
perceived  that  she  was  agi- 
tated, and  straightway  the 
nightmare,  which  was  at 
odds  with  her  joy,  as  to 
how  she  was  to  provide  a 
suitable   sujiper  for  these 

delightful  -vdsitors,  took  possession  also 

of  my  brain. 

"Sam,"  she  gasjDed,  "how  manv  are 

there  ? " 

"All  the  world  and  his  mother,  in- 

cludina"   the  youths  without  parents," 


"  If,  indeed,  there  is  any  good  or  any  virtue  in  me  or  nriine.' 

ing  and    tall,   and   though   both  hold 

absurd  political  notions  with  which  I 

have  not  the  slightest  sj-mpathy,  have 

so  completely  won  my  heart  by  their 

devotion  to   their  wives  and   general- 
ly  exemplary  behavior,  that  I  cannot 

choose  between  them.    I  Avas  in  a  jovial    answ'ered  her  provoking  relative  with  a 

mood  that  evening,  I  can  tell  you,  and    beaming  smile. 

But  Josie,  who  it  seems  was  in  the 
secret  with  Sam,  and  had  managed  with 
him  the  whole  affair,  put  her  arms 
aroiuid  her  mother's  neck  and  whis- 
pered, "  Don't  believe  him.  Only  peo- 
ple Avho  really  care  for  you  are  coming. 
The  supper  is  all  provided  for,  mamma. 
I  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  your 
cook,  and  you  needn't  give  a  thought  to 
anything." 

We  didn't ;  and  we  gave  ourselves  up 
to  the  occasion  with  a  right  good  will. 
As  our  daughter  had  said,  onlv  dear 
friends  whose  congratvilations  were 
precious  to  us  had  been  invited,  and 
they  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  filled 
our  drawing-room  well-nigh  to  over- 
flowing. Most  of  them  had  brought 
silver — shall  I  say  alas  !  or  happily  ? 
Generally  some  pretty  trifle  which 
vouched  for  the  sentiment  and  taste  of 
the  gift  horse  without  seeming  to  tax 


there  was  nothing  excellent  and  rare  m 
my  limited  but  not  wholly  featureless 
cellar  which  my  four  brave  boys  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  samj)le  in 
honor  of  Josephine's  and  my  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary. 

Just  after  the  cigars  were  finished 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  front  door-bell, 
and  Sam  Bangs  came  into  the  dining- 
room,  rather  to  my  astonishment,  for 
I  knew  that  he  had  not  been  invited. 
"  How  d'y  do,  Cousin  Josephine  ;  how 
d"y  do,  Cousin  Fred,  Many  hapjDy  re- 
ttirns  of  the  day." 

I  observed  that  Sam  spoke  -udth  a 
sort  of  mysterious  blitheness,  as  though 
he  were  under  the  influence  of  a  joke, 
and  I  noticed  that  he  whispered  some- 
thing to  mv  daughter  Josie  in  answer  to 
an  inquiring  glance  from  her.  Just  then 
there  was  another  ring  at  the  door-bell, 
and  presently  through  the  half  -  open 
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the  poor  animal's  resources.  For  in- 
stance, Mrs.  Guy  Sloane  brought  a  sil- 
ver butterfly  intended  for  a  pen-wiper, 
and  my  old  friend  Sam  Bolles  a  silver 
pai)er-knife.  Polly  Flinders  (I  never 
remember  her  married  name),  who  has 
babies  of  her  own,  jj^avc  Josephine  a  sil- 


ver whistle,  ostensibly  intended  for  my    Josephine." 


whose  promise  of  usefulness  as  men 
aiid  women  you  are  not  ill-pleased  ;  if, 
indeed,  there  is  any  good  or  any  virtue 
in  me  or  mine,  know  as  the  source, 
the  fountain-head,  the  insj^iration  of  it 
all,  the  sweetest  woman  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  there  she  stands,  my  wife 


Gore  handed 


grandson,  and  Gillespie 
me,  with  his  best  bow,  an  antique  silver 
decanter  label  marked  "Madeira."  To 
be  sure,  ]\Irs.  Willoughby  Walton  did 
bring  a  splendid  Indian  silver  necklace 
of  exquisite  workmanshij),  Avhich  she 
hung  about  Josephine's  neck  with  a 
grand  air,  informing  her  that  it  had  once 
belonged  to  a  princess.  As  Josephine 
said  to  me  later,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby can  afford  to  be 
mmiificent  if  she  chooses, 
and  the  necklace  will  just 
suit  Winona's  style  of 
beauty. 

Supper  was  served  at 
half-past  ten,  and  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that 
my  darling  had  not  or- 
dered it.  Our  healths 
were  drunk,  and  the 
healths  of  our  children 
and  grandchild,  and  I  was 
finally  into  ris- 
a  few  scat- 
tering remarks  by  Avay  of 
gratefid  acknowledgment. 
An  effort  of  this  kind 
would  be  trying  to  the 
sensibilities  of  even  a  real 
philosopher,  and  I  will 
confess  that  what  with 
stammering  and  repeating 
myself,  I  was  uncertain  for 
some   moments   whether   I    should 


As  I  sat  down  amid  a  tumult  of  ap- 
probation, my  darling's  confused  but 
hapjiy  smile  shone  like  a  l)eam  from 
heaven  athwart  my  misty  gaze.  I  see 
it  still  as  I  sit  here  to-night,  with  her 
hand  in  mine  in  our  silent  but  joyous 
home.  The  mystery  of  mysteries,  life  ! 
AVhy  were  we  born  ?  We  do  not  know. 
What  is  to  become  of  us  when  we  go 


badgered 

ing  and  making 


able    to   make   mvself  intelligible. 


be 
At 


last,  however,  a  sudden  reflection  com- 
ing straight  from  my  heart  drew  me 
from  the  slough  of  renewing  thanks 
and  unsealed  my  lips. 

"  If,"  I  said,  "  kind  friends,  you  be- 
hold me  in  my  fifty-fifth  year  a  con- 
tented man,  tolerably  well  presei-\'ed, 
and  -with  the  lustre  of  true  happiness 
shining  from  my  eyes  ;  if  you  see  around 
me  brave  sons  and  fair  daughters,  with 


hence  ?  We  have  no  knowledge,  but 
we  live  in  hope.  I  live  in  hope.  When 
the  last  trump  sounds,  and  the  graves 
give  up  their  dead  ;  when  the  myriads 
of  souls  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
God  to  learn  the  solution  of  all  myste- 
ries, I  shall  seek  only  for  Josephine. 
That  I  may  behold  her  then  is  all  that 
I  ask  of  eternity.  If  I  do  not  see  her 
sweet  face,  it  will  be  not  because  I  am 
perfect,  but  because  I  have  sinned  too 
much. 


The  End. 


THE    HARVEST. 

By  Duncan   Campbe/i  Scott. 

Sun  on  the  mountain, 
Sliade  in  the  valley, 
Ripple  and  lightness 
Leaping  along  the  world, 
Sun,  like  a  gold  sword 
Plucked  from  the  scabbard, 
Striking  the  wheat-fields, 
Splendid  and  lusty, 
Close-standing,  full-headed, 
Toppling  w'ith  plenty  ; 
Shade,  like  a  buckler 
Kindly  and  ample, 
Sweeping  the  wheat-fields 
Darkening  and  tossing  ; 
There  on  the  world-rim 
Winds  break  and  gather 
Heaping  the  mist 
For  the  pyre  of  the  sunset ; 
And  still  as  a  shadow, 
In  the  dim  westward, 
A  cloud  sloop  of  amethyst 
Moored  to  the  world 
With  cables  of  rain. 

Acres  of  gold  wheat 

Stir  in  the  sunshine. 

Rounding  the  hill- top, 

Crested  wdth  plenty. 

Filling  the  valley. 

Brimmed  with  abundance  ; 

Wind  in  the  wheat-field 

Eddying  and  settling, 

Swaying  it,  SAveeping  it. 

Lifting  the  rich  heads. 

Tossing  them  soothingly  ; 

Twinkle  and  shimmer 

The  lights  and  the  shadowings, 

Nimble  as  moonlight 

Astir  in  the  mere. 

Laden  with  odors 

Of  peace  and  of  plenty. 

Soft  comes  the  wind 

From  the  ranks  of  the  wheat-field, 

Bearing  a  promise 

Of  harvest  and  sickle-time. 

Opulent  threshing-floors 

Dustv  and  dim 

With  the  whirl  of  the  flail. 

And  waggons  of  bread, 

Down-laden  and  lumbering 

Through  the  gateways  of  cities. 
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When  will  the  reapers 
Strike  in  their  sickles, 
Bendinfjf  and  graspinjj^, 
Shearing?  and  spreading  ; 
When  will  the  gleaners 
Searching  the  stubble 
Take  the  last  wheat-heads 
Home  in  their  arms? 

Ask  not  the  question  ! — 
Something  tremendous 
Moves  to  the  answer. 

Hunger  and  poverty 
Heaped  like  the  oceau 
Welters  and  mutters, 
Hold  back  the  sickles  ! 

Millions  of  children 

Boni  to  their  terrible 

Ancestral  hunger, 

Starved  in  their  mothers'  womb, 

Starved  at  the  nipple,  cry, — 

Ours  is  the  harvest  ! 

Millions  of  women 
Learned  in  the  tragical 
Secrets  of  poverty, 
Sweated  and  beaten,  cvy, — 
Hold  back  the  sickles  ! 

Millions  of  men 

With  a  vestige  of  manhood, 

Wild-ej^ed  and  gaunt-throated, 

Shout  with  a  leonine 

Accent  of  anger. 

Leave  us  the  wheat -fields 


f 


When  w'ill  the  reapers 
Strike  in  their  sickles  ? 
Ask  not  the  question  ; 
Something  tremendous 
Moves  to  the  answer. 

Long  have  they  sharpened 
Their  fiery,  impetuous 
Sickles  of  carnage, 
Welded  them  reons 
Ago  in  the  mountains 
Of  suffering  and  anguish  ; 
Hearts  were  their  hammers, 
Blood  was  their  fire, 
Sorrow  their  anvil, 
(Trusty  the  sickles 
Tempered  with  tears)  ; 
Time  they  had  plenty — 
Harvests  and  harvests 
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Passed  them  in  aj^ouy, 

Only  a  half-tilled 

Ear  for  their  lot  ; 

Man  that  had  taken 

God  for  a  master 

Made  him  a  law, 

Mocked  him  and  cursed  him, 

Set  up  this  hunger 

Called  it  necessity, 

Put  in  the  blameless  mouth 

Judas's  language  : 

The  poor  ye  have  \vith  you 

Alway,  unending. 

But  up  from  the  impotent 
Anguish  of  children, 
Up  from  the  labor 
Fruitless,  unmeaning, 
Of  millions  of  mothers. 
Hugely  necessitous, 
Grew  by  a  just  law 
Stern  and  implacable, 
Art  born  of  poverty. 
The  making  of  sickles 
Meet  for  the  harvest. 

And  now  to  the  wheat-fields 
Come  the  weird  reapers 
Armed  w4th  their  sickles, 
WhipjDing  them  keenly 
In  the  fresh-air  fields, 
Wild  with  the  joy  of  them, 
Finding  them  trusty, 
Hilted  with  teen. 
Swarming  like  ants, 
The  Idea  for  caj^tain, 
No  banners,  no  bugles, 
Only  a  terrible 
Ground-bass  of  gathering 
Temj)est  and  fury, 
Only  a  tossing 
Of  arms  and  of  garments  ; 
Sexless  and  featureless, 
[Only  the  children 
Different  among  them, 
Crawling  between  their  feet, 
Borne  on  their  shoulders]  ; 
Rolling  their  shaggy  heads 
Wild  with  the  unheard-of 
Drug  of  the  sunshine  ; 
Tears  that  had  eaten 
The  half  of  their  eyelids 
Dry  on  their  cheeks  ; 
Blood  in  their  stiffened  hair 
Clouted  and  darkened  ; 
Down  in  their  cavern  hearts 
Hunger  the  tiger, 
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Leai)inji-,   exulting  ; 

Sijjlis  that  had  (rhoked  them 

Burst  into  triumpliin^  ; 

On   they  coinc,   Victory  ! 

Up  to  the  ^vheat-liel(ls, 

Dreamed  of  in  visions 

Bred  l)v  tlie  hunger. 

Seen  for  the  tirst  time 

Splendid  and  «olden  ; 

On  they  come  Huctnant, 

Seething  and  breaking-, 

Weltering-  like  tire 

In   the  ])it  of  the  earthquake, 

Bursting  in  heaps 

With  the  sudden  intractable 

Lust  of  the  hunger  : 

Then  when  they  see  them — 

The  miles  of  the  harvest 

^^'hite  in  the  sunshine, 

Bushing  and  stumbling. 

With  the  mighty  and  clamorous 

Ciy  of  a  people 

Starved  from  creation. 

Hurl  themselves  onward, 

Deep  in  the  wheat-tields. 

Weeping  like  children, 

After  ages  and  ages. 

Back  at  the  breasts 

Of  their  mother  the  earth. 

Night  in  the  valley. 
Gloom  on  the  mountain, 
AVind  in  the  wheat, 
Far  to  the  southward 
The  flutter  of  lightning. 
The  shudder  of  thunder  ; 
But  high  at  the  zenith, 
A  cluster  of  stars 
Glimmer's  and  throbs 
In  the  grasp  of  the  midnight. 
Steady  and  absolute, 
Ancient  and  sure. 
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Richardson 

(Fi'om  an  engraving  by  James  McArdell,  after  a  portrait  by  Joseph  Highmore.) 


Richardson's  House  at  North   End,  Hammersmith. 
(From  an  engraving  published  in  1804.) 


RICHARDSON    AT    HOME. 


Bv  Austin  Dobso/i. 


It  is  a  trite  reflection — and  yet,  after 
nil,  what  is  the  New  bvit  the  Trite  re- 
lacqiiered ! — that  we  ai'e  often  more 
keenly  interested  in  shadows  than  in 
realities.  Esj^ecially  is  this  the  case 
Avith  certain  fictitious  characters.  At 
Oad's  Hill,  for  example,  it  is  less 
Charles  Dickens  that  we  rememhex", 
Avriting  his  last  novel  in  the  gai-den- 
chalet  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Fecliter  the  actor,  than  Shakespeare's 
Talstaif.  "  larding  the  lean  earth  "  as  he 
puffs  in  his  flight  from  the  wild  Prince 
and  Poins.  When  we  walk  in  Chiswick 
Mall,  it  is  probable  that  the  never-exist- 
ent Academy  of  Miss  Barbara  Pinker- 
ton,  where  Becky  Sharp  flung  the  great 
Doctor's  "  Dixonary  "  out  of  the  carri- 
age window  into  the  garden,  is  far  more 
present  to  us  than  the  memories  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Pope  and  his  patron,  Eichard, 
Earl  of  Burlington,  both  of  whom  had 
"  local  habitation  "  in  the  neighborhood. 
If  we  "sasit  the  Chai'terhouse,  Addison 
and  Steele,  and  even  Thackeray  him- 
self, do  not  force  themselves  so  vividly 


upon  our  recollection  as  does  the  tall, 
bent  figure  of  a  certain  Anglo-Indian 
colonel  with  a  lean  brown  face,  and  a 
long  white  mustache,  who  said  "  Ad- 
sum  "  for  the  last  time  as  a  pension- 
er within  its  i)recincts.  And  whether 
this  be,  or  be  not,  the  experience  of 
the  imaginative,  it  is  certain  that  the 
present  writer  seldom  goes  print-liunt- 
ing  at  Mr.  Fawcett's  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  without  calling  to  mind 
the  fact,  not  that  those  very  painted 
and  jjalpable  realities,  the  four  Iro- 
quois Indian  Kings  of  the  Spectator. 
once  sojourned  in  that  very  thorough- 
fare at  the  sign  of  the  "  Two  Crowns 
and  Cushions,"  but  that  it  was  "  at 
Mr.  Smith's,"  a  glove-shop  in  the  same 
street,  where  "  stockings,  ribbons,  snuii', 
and  perfumes "  were  also  sold,  that, 
under  the  disguise  of  "  Mrs.  Eachel 
Clark,"  Clarissa  Harlowe  lay  in  hiding 
from  Lovelace  ;  and  that  hard  by,  in 
the  adjoining  Bedfoid  Street,  the  most 
harassed  of  all  heroines  was  subse- 
quently pounced  upon  by   the  sheriff's 


the   Manuscript  of  "Sir  Charles  Grandison  "   to  his  Friends,   in    1751. 

tProm  an  old  print.) 


officers  as  she  was  coming  from  morn- 
ing prayers  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den. What  a  subject  for  Mr.  Orchard- 
son  or  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  !  The  Tuscan 
portico  of  St.  Paid's,  with  its  clock  and 
bells  ;  the  battered  brass-nailed  sedan- 
chair,  stained  with  damp,  and  browned 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  waiting,  the 
head  ready  up,  "  at  the  door  fronting 
Bedford  Street  ; "  the  broad-shouldered 
and  much -muffled  minions  of  the  law 
watching  doggedly  for  their  prey  ;  the 
gathering  circle  of  spectators,  half-sym- 
pathetic, half-censorious  ;  and  Clarissa 
—  jioor  hunted  Clarissa  !  —  trembling, 
terrified,  and  beautiful,  appeai'ing,  with 
her  white  face  peeping  from  her  "mob," 
a  step  or  two  higher  than  the  rest,  upon 
the  dark  opening  of  the  church-door. 

There  are  seven  volumes  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe's  lamentable  history,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  there  were 
originally  two  more  in  the  manuscript. 
Yet  one  of  the  author's  correspondents. 
Miss  Collier — the  Margaret  Collier  who 
went  with  Henry  Fielding  to  Lisbon — 
tells  Richardson  that  she  is  reading 
the  book  for  the  fourth  time  !     As  one 


turns  the  jiages,  one  almost  grows  in- 
credulous. Did  she  really  read  all  that 
— four  times?  Did  she  really  read  those 
nineteen  pages  of  the  heroine's  Will, 
four  several  times?  To  doubt  a  lady, 
and  a  friend  of  Richardson  to  boot,  is 
inexcusable  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  ex- 
ploit is  scarcely  one  to  be  repeated  in 
this  degenerate  age.  Not  that  the  on- 
ly obstacle  is  the  length  of  the  story. 
Other  writers — even  writers  of  our  own 
day — are  long.  If  "  Pamela  "  is  in  four 
volumes,  so  is  the  "Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  ;"  if  "  Clarissa  "  and  "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  "  are  in  seven  volumes,  there 
are  eight  of  "  Monte  Cristo  "  and  ten  of 
"Les  Miserables."  But  there  is  length 
of  time,  and  length  of  tedium.  Besides 
words,  and  sentences,  and  paragraphs, 
and  chapters,  the  masterpieces  above- 
mentioned  also  contain,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  abundance  of  plot,  of 
movement,  of  incident,  of  character. 
Richardson  is  long  with  a  minimum  of 
these,  and  he  is  also  deplorably  diffuse, 
cojiious,  long  -  winded,  circumstantial. 
He  plays  his  j^iece — to  borrow  a  musical 
illustration — to  the  very  slowest  beat  of 
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the  metronome.  He  can  concentrate 
his  thoughts  upon  his  theme,  but  he 
cannot  concentrate  the  expression  of 
them  ;  and,  as  he  admitted  to  Young, 
for  one  page  that  he  takes  away  he  is 
apt  to  add  three.  What  is  worse,  as 
Messrs.  Janiu  and  Prevost  have  proved 
in  France,  and  ]Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  E. 
S.  Dallas  in  England,  you  can  no  more 
cut  him  down  now  tlian  his  friends 
could  do  in  his  lifetime.  Aaron  Hill, 
who  endeavored  to  abridge  the  first 
seven  letters  of  "Clarissa,"  confessed, 
after  making  the  attempt,  that  he  only 
spoilt  them  ;  and  in  casting  about  for 
an  explanation  of  his  failure,  he  happens 
upon  the  truth.  "  You  have  (he  says) 
formed  a  stjde  .  .  .  where  verbosity  be- 
comes a  virtue  ;  because,  in  pictures 
which  vou  draw  with  such  a  skilful  negli- 
gence,  redundance  but  conveys  resem- 
blance ;  and  to  contract  the  strokes, 
would  be  to  spoil  the  likeness."  This,  in 
other  words,  is  but  to  say  that  the  pro- 
lixity of  Richardson,  if  it  be  a  cause  of 
weakness,  is  also  a  source  of  strength. 
It  is  his  style  ;  and  the  Style,  in  this 
case,  is  the  Man,  or,  in  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  first  form  of  the  aphorism, 
"■Vhomme  memc — "  the  very  Man. 

At  Stationers'  Hall,  of  which  institu- 
tion in  later  life  he  became  a  Master, 
there  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  Kich- 
ardson,  as  he  appeared  to  his  contem- 
poraries. It  was  executed  by  Josej)h 
Highmore,  "  a  painter  of  eminence," 
says  Mr.  Barbauld,  "  at  a  time  when  the 
arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Eng- 
land "' —  an  utterance  which  suggests 
some  disregard  on  the  part  of  that 
otherwise  unimpeachable  biographer  of 
the  eflbrts  of  William  Hogarth.  High- 
more,  who  was  a  jjersonal  friend  of 
Richardson,  had  already  made  a  series 
of  studies  for  "Pamela;"  and  he  paint- 
ed Clarissa  "  in  a  Vandyke  dress,"  a  con- 
ceit which  must  then  have  been  popular, 
since  both  Walpole  and  Gray  masquer- 
aded to  Eckhardt  in  similar  costume. 
Under  Highmore's  brush,  Richardson  is 
depicted  as  a  plump  and  middle-aged 
little  man  in  a  claret-colored  coat,  hold- 
ing his  right  hand  in  his  bosom,  a  hab- 
it to  which  he  more  than  once  refers. 
In  his  left  hand  is  an  open  letter.  He 
wears  a  fiaxen  wig  which  covers  his 
ears,  has  a  fresh-colored  complexion,  a 
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comfortable  double  chin,  and  a  general 
look  of  gray-eyed  and  placid,  if  slightly 
flabby,  benignity. 

By  nature  he  is  said  to  have  been 
slow  and  taciturn,  but  among  friends, 
and  especially  in  the  "  fitting  environ- 
ment" of  that  "flower-garden  of  ladies" 
which  he  loved  to  gather  about  him,  he 
became  animated,  and  almost  playful. 
His  health  was  bad  ;  like  Swift,  whom 
he  adajits — 

"  That  old  vertigfo  in  my  head 
Will  never  leave  me  till  I'm  dead,'' — 

he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  giddiness  ; 
and  he  suffered  from  a  variety  of  ner- 
vous ailments,  the  majority  of  which 
might  be  traced  to  his  sedentary  habits, 
and  the  relentless  assiduity  with  which 
he  pursued  his  vocation  as  a  printer, 
and  his  avocation  as  an  author.  "  I  had 
originally,"  he  sa3-s,  "a  good  constitu- 
tion. I  hurt  it  by  no  intemperance,  but 
that  of  application."  Unlike  most  men 
of  his  generation,  he  was  a  vegetarian 
and  water-drinker  ;  unhke  them  again, 
he  never  learned  to  ride,  but  contented 
himself  with  that  obsolete  apology  for 
equestrian  exercise,  the  chamber-horse 
— a  species  of  leathern  seat  upon  four 
legs  and  a  strong  spring,  still  sometimes 
to  be  disco vei'ed  in  the  forgotten  cor- 
ners of  second-hand  furniture  shops. 
One  of  these  contrivances  he  kept  at 
each  of  his  houses  ;  and  those  who, 
without  violence  to  his  literary  impor- 
tance, can  conceive  the  author  of  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandison "  so  occupied,  must 
imagine  him  bobbing  up  and  down 
daily,  at  stated  hours,  upon  this  cui'ious 
substitute  for  the  saddle. 

The  "  chamber -horse  "  is  not  includ- 
ed in  Highmore's  picture  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  was  successfidly  scraped 
in  mezzotinto  by  James  McArdell.  But 
the  artist  has  not  forgotten  another  ar- 
ticle which  played  an  indispensable  part 
in  Richardson's  existence,  to  wit,  his 
ink-bottle.  This,  for  convenience'  sake, 
it  was  his  custom  to  have  sunk  into  the 
right-hand  arm  of  his  chair,  where  it  is 
accordingly  depicted  by  the  artist,  deco- 
rated with  a  quill  of  portentous  dimen- 
sions. Taken  in  connection  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  the  detail  is  charac- 
teristic.    No   man — in  truth — ever  put 
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pen  to  paper  with  greater  pertinacity. 
If  Pope  lisped  in  numbers,  Richardson 
certainly  lisped  in  "  epistolary  corre- 
spondence." He  was  a  letter-writer  and, 
what  is  more,  a  moral  letter-writer,  al- 
most from  his  "helpless  cradle."  Two 
anecdotes,  both  on  the  best  authority — 
his  own  —  show  how  markedly  these 
j)revailinfj;  qualities  of  scribbling  and 
sermonizing  were  with  him  from  the 
beginning.  At  school,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  edifying  stories,  one  of 
his  playfellows  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  write  the  history  of  a  footman 
(virtuous)  who  married  his  mistress  ; 
and  he  had  not  attained  the  mature  age 
of  eleven  before  he  addressed  an  ad- 
monitory but  anonymous  epistle  to  a 
backbiting  widow  of  fifty,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished herself  more  by  the  severity 
of  her  precepts  than  the  energy  of  her 
practice.  His  indefatigable  pen  found, 
however,  a  more  legitimate  emjiloyment 
in  the  sei-vice  of  the  young  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  made  use  of  his 
equipments  and  his  discretion  to  con- 
vey their  written  sentiments  to  their 
sweethearts — an  office  which  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  liberal  education  in  love 
affairs,  since  he  had  frequently  not  only 
to  explain  what  was  meant,  but  also  to 
supply  what  Avas  wanted.  "  I  cannot 
tell  3'ou  what  to  write,"  said  one  warm- 
hearted girl,  enraptured  with  her  lover's 
pi'otestations,  "but  you  cannot  be  too 
kind."  Obviously  it  was  in  these  con- 
fidences, for  which,  even  in  youth,  his 
grave  and  very  grown-up  demeanor  es- 
pecially qualified  him,  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  marvellously  minute 
knowledge  of  the  female  heart.  When 
his  leaning  to  literature  determined  his 
choice  of  the  trade  of  a  printer,  letter- 
writing  was  still  his  relaxation  ;  and  all 
his  leisure  was  absorbed  b}^  a  copious 
correspondence  with  an  unnamed  and 
eccentric  gentleman  who  was,  on  his 
side,  to  use  Walpole's  phrase,  equally 
"  corresponding."  As  he  proceeded 
from  'prentice  to  master,  his  reputation 
as  a  letter-writer  increased  projjortion- 
ately  ;  and  when  Messrs.  Eivington  & 
Osborne  suggested  to  him  the  book  that 
afterward  gi'ew  into  "  Pamela,"  it  was  al- 
most inevitable  that  it  should  take  an 
epistolary  form.  After  "Pamela"  it  was 
equally  inevitable  that  the  author  should 


cling  to  the  pattern  in  which  his  first 
success  had  been  achieved.  It  may  in- 
deed be  a  matter  for  nice  speculation 
whether  he  could  have  produced  a  novel 
in  any  other  way,  so  inveterate  had  his 
habit  of  letter-writing  become.  He  con- 
fesses himself  that  he  wrote  far  more 
than  he  read.  "  I  cannot  tell  why,  but 
my  nervous  disorders  will  permit  me  to 
write  with  more  impunity  tlian  to  read." 
His  works  certainly  do  not  show  him  to 
have  been  a  well-read  man,  though,  as  a 
quondam  Carthusian,  he  Avas  probably 
better  educated  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. But  it  is  clear  that  to  the  day  of 
his  death  the  writing  of  letters  was  his 
ruling  passion,  as  well  as  the  standing 
occupation  of  his  daughters,  who  were 
unceasingly  employed  in  transcribing 
the  interminable  effusions  which  form 
the  basis  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  selection. 
"When  a  letter  left  the  little  board,  duly 
shown  in  Chamberlin's  portrait,  upon 
which  it  was  composed,  it  was  handed 
to  Anne  or  INIartha  to  coY>y,  and  the 
copy  was  preserved  as  carefully  as  if 
it  had  been  an  original  work.  Several 
hundred  of  these  methodical  but  im- 
moderate epistles,  making  with  the 
replies  six  huge  volumes,  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Forster  Collection  at 
South  Kensington.  They  include  many 
unpublished  documents  which,  when 
Richardson's  uneventful  career  finds  its 
fitting  chronicler,  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered to  contain  pai'ticulars  of  inter- 
est. The  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Macmillan, 
it  is  understood,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  "  prospecting  "  this  mine  of 
material. 

After  the  fashion  of  the  tradesman  of 
his  time,  Richardson  lived  chiefly  in  the 
city,  with  a  country  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs for  Sundays.  AVhen,  having  duly 
passed  through  his  jirobation  as  a  com- 
positor and  press  corrector,  he  married 
his  master's  daughter  (like  Hogarth's 
industrious  apprentice),  he  opened  a 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Fleet 
Street.  Thence  he  moved  to  Salisbury 
Court,  now  Salisbury  Square,  a  region 
which,  as  it  could  boast  of  Dryden  as  a 
former  resident,  and  probably  of  Locke, 
was  not  without  its  literary  memories. 
His  first  liouse  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
Court.  Later  on — and  not,  it  is  said, 
at  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  second 
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Mrs.  Richardsou — he  moved  his  resi- 
dence to  No.  11  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner ;  and,  i)iilhn<^  down  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  okl  houses  in  Blue 
Ball  Court  (now  Bell's  Buildings)  on 
the  eastern  side,  constructed  for  himself 
"an  extensive  sind  commodious  raupje  " 
of  offices.  It  was  certainly  iu  Salisbury 
Court  that  Richardson  wrote  pai-t  of  his 
works  ;  and  here  Ik;  was  visited  by  John- 
son, Younjif,  Hogarth,  Dr.  Delany,  and 
others  of  his  intimates.  It  must  have 
been  in  this  establishment,  too,  that 
(Goldsmith  labored  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press,  having,  it  is  said,  made  Rich- 
ardson's acquaintance  through  a  dis- 
abled master  -  printer,  one  of  the  doc- 
tor's Bankside  patients.  But  not  many 
anecdotes  cluster  about  the  dwelling- 
place  in  the  little  square  in  the  shadow 
of  St.  Bride's,  beyond  the  legend  that 
Richardson  used  occasionally  to  hide  a 
half-crowTi  among  the  t^i^es  as  a  reward 
to  the  exenii)laiy  woikinan  who  should 
be  first  at  his  work  in  the  morning. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that,  in  later 
life,  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  infirmities 
of  his  own  nervous  temperament  and  of 
the  intractable  deafness  of  his  foreman, 
that  he  never  trusted  himself  to  give 
any  oral  orders,  but  characteristically 
issued  all  his  business  dii*ections  in  writ- 
ing. 

His  fii"st  country  house,  now  known 
as  The  Grange,  North  End,  Fulliam, 
still  stands,  with  its  old  wrought-iron 
gates,  between  the  Hammersmith  Road 
and  Edith  Villas.  "  A  few  paces  from 
Hammersmith  Turnpike,"  was  the  indica- 
tion which  Richardson  gave  to  ]\Irs.  Bel- 
four  ;  a  more  exact  description  to-day 
would  be,  "  a  few  paces  from  the  West 
Kensington  Station  of  the  District  Rail- 
way." In  Richardson's  time  the  house 
consisted  of  two  distinct  dwellings — the 
novelist  occupying  the  western  half, 
while  the  tenant  of  the  i-emaining  por- 
tion was  a  certain  Mr.  Vanderplank, 
often  referred  to  in  Richardson's  let- 
ters. It  retains  its  dual  character,  and 
continues  to  wear  nuich  of  the  aspect 
which  it  formerly  presented.  Stucco, 
it  is  true,  has  been  allowed  in  part  to 
disfigure  the  original  red  brick  ;  win- 
tlows  have  been  blocked  here  and  there  ; 
and  a  balcony  has  been  added,  of  which 
no  sign  appeared  when,  in  May,  1804, 


the  building  was  sketched  for  volume 
four  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  corresj)ondence. 
But  the  house  no  longer  stands,  as  it 
did  when  Richardson  walked  to  it 
through  the  Park,  in  what  was  practi- 
cally ojien  country  ;  and  only  a  few  of 
the  fine  old  cedars  and  other  forest 
trees  which  once  flourished  in  its  neigh- 
l)orhood,  have  survived  the  inroad  of 
brick  and  mortar.  One  of  its  residents 
after  Richardson  was  Sir  "William  Booth- 
bv,  who  married  the  charming  actress. 
Miss  Nisbett.  But  for  the  last  ([uarter 
of  a  century  it  has  had  a  more  distin- 
guished inhabitant  in  that  i>ainter  of 

"  Fair  passions  and  bountiful  pities, 
And  loves  without  stain," 

Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones,  who,  although  in- 
termediate tenants  have  effectually  ol)- 
literated  all  definite  memorials  of  the 
Richardsonian  era,  still  chei'ishes  a  kind- 
ly reverence  for  his  last  century  prede- 
cessor. At  "  Selby  House,"  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  called,  Richardson  lived 
from  1780,  or  earlier,  until  1755  ;  and 
it  follows  that  at  North  End  he  wrote 
not  (mly  "Pamela, "  but  "Clarissa"  and 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  the  final  vol- 
innes  of  which  last  appeared  early  in 
1754. 

Which  of  the  rooms  he  used  for  his 
study,  when  his  numerous  visitors  made 
no  special  claims  upon  his  attention,  is 
not  now  discoverable.  But  his  favorite 
writing-place  was  an  arbor  or  grotto  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  no  visible  trace 
of  which  remains.  It  is  described  by  a 
visitor,  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipsic,  as  being 
"in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  over 
against  the  house,"  and  it  contained  a 
seat  or  chair  in  which  Richardson  was 
accustomed  to  work.  "I  kissed  the  ink- 
horn  on  the  side  of  it,"  says  the  per- 
fervid  gentleman  from  Leii^sic,  thus 
unconsciously  confirming  a  detail  in 
Highmore's  picture.  According  to  ]\Irs. 
Barbauld,  Richardson  was  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  to  this  retreat  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
up  ;  and  "  when  they  met  at  breakfast, 
he  communicated  the  progress  of  his 
story,  which,  by  that  means,  had  every 
day  a  fresh  and  lively  interest.  Then 
(says  his  biographer)  liegan  the  criti- 
cisms, the  pleadings,  for  Harriet  Byron 
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or  Cleiueutina  ;  everj'  turn  and  even* 
incident  waH  eagerly  canvassed,  and  the 
author  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  knowinp; 
bt'fore-hand  liow  his  situations  would 
strike."  These  breakfast-table  discus- 
sions must  have  been  invaluable  to  a 
writer  of  Ricliardson's  type  ;  and  they 
were  renewed  at  other  times  in  the  grot- 
to itself.  Miss  Highmore,  the  artist's 
daughter,  who  was  no  mean  draughts- 
woman, has  left  a  little  sketch,  in  which 
one  of  these  meetings  is  depicted  [p. 
87()J.  She  has  probably  exaggerated 
the  size  of  the  grotto,  which  looks  ex- 
ceptionally spacious  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  large  enough  to  hold  seven  peo- 
ple, for,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  there 
are  seven  in  it.  It  is  as  bare  of  orna- 
ment as  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Button, 
a  table  and  chairs  being  the  only  furni- 
ture. To  the  left,  Richardson,  in  his 
habitual  velvet  cap  and  morning  gown, 
is  I'eading  the  MS.  of  Grandison  ;  Miss 
Mulso  (afterward  "  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Chapone  "),  a  handsome  young  woman, 
is  in  the  middle  ;  the  others  are  her 
father  and  brother,  her  brother's  future 
wife,  Miss  Prescott,  Miss  Highmore, 
and  Miss  Highmore's  lover,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe.  The  ladies,  in  their  Pamela 
hats,  are  dignified  and  decorously  at- 
tentive, while  the  attitudes  of  the  gen- 
tlemen nse  easily  to  the  occasion.  Their 
management  of  their  legs  in  particular 
is  beyond  all  praise.  For  the  rest,  Mr. 
Mulso,  the  elder,  is  feeling  for  his  hand- 
kerchief ;  Mr.  Mulso  junior  has  his  hand 
in  his  bosom ;  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  is  taking  snuff  with  an  air  w4iich 
would  do  credit  to  the  vieiUe  cour,  or 
even  to  the  irreproachable  Sir  Charles 
himself. 

As  a  valetudinarian  whose  life  was 
spent  betw'een  steel  and  tar-water,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Richard- 
son would  often  be  absent  from  London 
in  search  of  health.  But,  beyond  his 
periodical  ^dsits  to  North  End — visits 
which,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and 
prosperity,  naturally  grew  more  fre- 
quent and  more  prolonged  —  he  seems 
to  have  seldom  left  town,  and  to  have 
resorted  but  rarelj'  to  the  fashionable 
watering-places  of  his  day.  He  says, 
indeed,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Young, 
that  he  had  often  tried  Bath,  but  with- 
out benefit ;  and  it  may  well  be  con- 


ceived that  the  Bath  of  Smollett's  time, 
with  its  bells  and  its  Imstle,  was  wholly 
unsuited  to  his  nervous  and  highly 
strung  temperament.  The  place  most 
often  in  his  letters  is  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  Thackeray  puts  him  in  the  "Vir- 
ginians." In  the  midtUe  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  AVells  had  always  its  recog- 
nized supportei-8,  who,  in  due  season, 
religiously  jierambulated  the  shady 
walks,  loitered  at  the  tov'-shops  on  the 
red-roofed  Pantiles,  or  crowded  in  the 
Tea  Room  round  the  last  new  "  Cynthia 
of  the  minute."  In  her  third  volume, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  reproduces  an  old  water- 
color  sketch  which  once  belonged  to 
Richardson,  and  which  bore  in  his  own 
writing  the  names  of  many  of  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  place.  The  Hon.  Miss 
Chudleigh,  "  Maid  of  Honor  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  in 
a  monstrous  side -hoop,  "swims"  or 
"sails"  up  the  centre  between  Beau 
Nash  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  Dr.  Johnson  is  talk- 
ing deferentially  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury- ;  the  septuagenarian  Cibber  is  fol- 
lowing like  a  led-captain  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Lord  Harcourt,  while  Garrick — 
the  great  Garrick  himself — is  chatting 
amiably  with  the  famous  prima  donna, 
Giulia  Frasi.  Among  the  rest  you  may 
distinguish  another  "  professional  beau- 
ty," Miss  Pegg;\'  Banks  (who  afterward 
married  Lord  Temple's  brother)  ;  Ar- 
thur Onslow,  the  j^hilanthi-opic  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the 
lanky  fonn  of  Chesterfield's  "  respect- 
able Hottentot,"  Lyttelton.  In  a  cor- 
ner, at  an  unconscionable  distance  from 
her  husband,  is  Johnson's  "  Tetty,"  and 
hard  by,  Winston  of  "Josephus"  and 
the  longitude — 

"  Tlie  longitude  uncertain  roams, 
In  spite  of  Whiston  and  liis  bombs.'' 

Finally,  in  the  right  foreground,  his  left 
hand  in  his  breast,  his  right  steadied 
iipon  his  cane  as  a  precaution  against 
giddiness,  is  the  little  figvu'e  of  Richard- 
son, shuffling  along,  circumspect  and 
timorous,  as  he  describes  himself  to  his 
dear  Miss  Highmore.  After  making 
mild  fun  of  the  fantastic  appearance 
presented  by  these  ancient  lady-killers, 
Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Cibber,  hunting 
"  with  faces  of  high  importance "  after 
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new  beauties,  he  proceeds  to  draw  IiIh 
own  likeness.  He  is,  he  says,  "  a  sly 
sinner,  creepui<>-  along  the  very  edges  of 
the  walks,  getting  behind  benches  :  one 
hand  in  his  bosom,  the  other  held  uj) 
to  his  chin,  as  if  to  keep  it  in  its  place  : 
afraid  of  being  seen,  as  a  thief  of  detec- 
tion. The  i^eople  of  fashion,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  cross  a  walk  (wliich  he  always 
does  with  i)recii)itation)  iinsmilr  their 
faces,  as  if  they  thought  him  in  their 
way  ;  and  he  is  sensil)le  of  so  being, 
stealing  in  and  out  of  the  bookseller's 
shop,  as  if  he  had  one  of  their  glass- 
cases  under  his  coat.  Come  and  see 
this  odd  figure  !  " 

When  Richardson  extended  his  busi- 
ness premises  at  SaUsbuiy  Coiii't,  he 
also  moved  his  "country  box"  from 
Fulham  to  Parson's  Gi*een.  Of  this 
Parson's  Green  house — an  old  mansion 
once  occupied  by  a  Caroline  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Edmund  Saunders  —  no 
trace  now  remains,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood itself  is  greatly  altered.  Tradition 
speaks,  however,  of  a  porch  with  seats, 
from  which  Richardson  was  accustomed 
to  welcome  his  guests  ;  and  there  was 
also  an  alcove  which  found  its  jjoet : 

"Here  the  soul-harrowing  genius  formed 
His  'Pamela's'  enchanting  story, 
And  here — yes,  here — 'Clarissa'  died, 
A  martyr  to  her  sex's  glory." 

So  "  sings  the  bright-haired  muse  " 
in  Dodsley's  "  Collection."  Unluckily, 
both  of  the  immortal  works  referred  to, 
as  well  as  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  were, 
as  ah-eady  stated,  composed  at  North 
End.  At  his  new  home,  Richardson 
still  continued  to  receive  his  friends,  to 
write  to  them  at  immeasurable  length, 
or  to  read  to  them  what  he  had  written 
at  equal  length  to  other  people.  Mi-s. 
Charlotte  Lenox,  of  the  Female  Quixote, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  this  time, 
could  scarcely  recall  an  occasion  upon 
which  "  her  host  had  not  rehearsed  at 
least  one,  but  probably  two  or  three 
voluminous  letters,  if  he  found  her  in 
the  humor  of  listening  with  attention." 
Of  such  performances  his  printed  corre- 
spondence is  composed.  It  has  indeed  a 
certain  imity,  for  the  subject  is  almost 
exclusively  himself  and  his  novels  ;  but 
it  can  onlv  by  courtesy  be  called  absorb- 
ing.     His  habitual  male  correspondents 


were  none  of  them  of  the  first  order. 
The  most  eminent  were  Young,  who  was 
a  poet,  and  Edwards  (of  the  (Janons  o/ 
('rilicisiu),  who  was  ascliolar,  but  Cibber 
and  Aaron  Hill  rejjresent  the  general 
level.  It  was  in  his  lady  correspondents 
that  he  was  most  fortunate.  Henry 
Fielding's  sisters,  Sally  and  Patty,  had 
something  of  their  brother's  genius  ;  the 
two  Miss  CoUiers,  daughters  of  Arthur 
CoUier,  the  metaphysician,  were  also  re- 
markable women,  while  Mrs,  Delany, 
Miss  Highmore,  Miss  Mulso,  Miss  Tal- 
bot and  Miss  Donellan  were  all  far  be- 
yond the  eighteenth  century  average  of 
what  Johnson  called  "wretched  itn- 
idea'd  girls."  To  the  nervous  little  ge- 
nius they  must  have  been  invaluable, 
for  they  not  only  suppUed  him  contin- 
uously with  that  fertilizing  medium  of 
sympathetic  encouragement  which  ro- 
bust spirits  call  by  the  grosser  name  of 
adulation,  but  their  comments  and  dis- 
cussions ujion  his  work  while  in  prog- 
ress afforded  much  of  the  stimulus  and 
none  of  the  in-itation  of  api^lied  criti- 
cism. They  were  his  school  of  emo- 
tion ;  and  no  one  was  better  aware  of 
the  fact  than  he  was.  "I  have  often 
sat  by  in  company,"  he  tells  Lady  Ech- 
Un,  "  and  been  silently  pleased  with  the 
opj)ortunity  given  me,  by  different  ar- 
guers,  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of 
some  of  them,  through  windows  that  at 
other  times  have  been  closed." 

The  longest  series  of  his  lettei'S  is 
addressed  to  Lady  Echlin's  sister,  and 
both  in  its  origin  and  its  development, 
it  is  the  most  interesting.  In  1748, 
when  the  first  four  volumes  of  "  Claris- 
sa" had  ajipeared,  a  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  Exeter,  was  received  by  Rich- 
ardson from  an  unknoTSTi  corresjDondent. 
Referring  to  the  current  nimor  that  the 
book  would  end  unhappily,  the  writer 
requested  confirmation  of  this  in  the 
Whitehall  Evening  Poi<t,  where  Rich- 
ardson accordingly  inserted  a  notice. 
Shortly  afterward  came  an  impassioned 
communication  appealing  strongly 
against  his  decision,  in  words  wliich 
must  have  thrown  him  into  a  twitter  of 
agitation.  "If  you  disappoint  me,"  said 
"  Mrs.  Belfour  "  (for  so  she  signed  hei'- 
self),  "  attend  to  my  curse  :  May  the 
hatred  of  all  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
virtuous,  for  ever  be  yoiu'  portion  !  and 
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may  your  eyes  never  l)eli(>l(l  auythint; 
l)ut  Hf^e  aiid  (lefonnitv  !  imiy  you  meet 
with  ap])laiiKc  only  from  cnviouK  old 
maids,  surly  haclnlors,  and  tyrannical 
parents  !  may  you  be  doomed  to  the 
company  of  such  !  and,  after  death,  may 
their  ugly  souls  haunt  you  !  Now  make 
Lovelace  and  Clarissa  unhapj^y  if  you 
dare."  Richardson  re})lied  as  an  ar- 
tist, defending,  with  more  decision  than 
might  have  been  expected,  his  foregone 
conclusion  ;  and  the  correspondence, 
protracted  while  the  book  progressed 
to  its  tinal  volume,  Avas  continued  sub- 
sequently, degenerating  at  last  into  a 
species  of  decorous  flirtation.  The 
writer  proved  to  be  a  Lady  Bradshaigh, 
of  Haigh,  near  AVigan,  in  Lancashire 
— Exeter  having  been  given  only  as  a 
blind.  AMieu  a  lady  confesses  to  have 
shed  a  pint  of  tears  (for  this  is  the  pre- 
cise liquid  measure  specified)  over  one's 
work,  a  certain  curiosity  is  perhaps  ex- 
cusable, and  as  time  went  on,  Richard- 
son obviously  grew  anxious  to  make  his 
Inrognitas  personal  acquaintance.  The 
later  letters  reveal  a  good  deal  of  fines- 
sing on  both  sides — on  his,  to  identify 
the  lady  at  various  places  where  she  an- 
nounced she  should  be  ;  on  hers,  to  see 
him  without  being  seen  herself.  At 
last,  in  March,  1750,  they  came  together ; 
and  the  further  correspondence  of  Lad}- 
Bradshaigh  with  Richardson  fills  Mrs. 
Barbaiald's  sixth  volume.  Li  one  of  the 
earlier  letters  he  gives  a  minute  and 
often-quoted  description  of  himself,  from 
which  some  jiarticulars  have  already  been 
borrowed  in  describing  his  j^ortrait. 

Lady  Bradshaigh  seems  to  have  some- 
what disconcerted  Richardson  by  her 
undisguised  partiality  for  that  deplor- 
able personage,  Lovelace.  She  must 
have  exercised  him  still  more  by  the 
indulgence  with  which  she  referred  to 
"  Clarissa's  "  rival,  "  Tom  Jones."  With 
much  of  the  little  man's  annoyance  at 
what  he  called  the  "lewd  and  ungener- 
ous engraftment "  upon  "  Pamela  "  of 
"Joseph  Andrews,"  it  is  difficult  not  to 
sympathize,  but  his  continual  exhibi- 
tions of  irritation  are  certainly  imdig- 
nified.  Fielding's  recognition,  in  the 
Jacobite's  Journal,  of  the  genius  of 
"  Clarissa "  was  powerless  to  mollify 
him,  and  his  utterances  are  often  al- 
most abject  in  their  querulous  ill-nat- 


ure. He  tinds  tlie  charm'ti'rH  and  silu- 
ati(mH  in  "  Ameha"  "ho  wrett-hedly  low 
juid  dirty  "  that  he  cannot  get  beyond 
tlu'  lirst  viilume  ;  "Tom  Jones"  is  a 
"  spurious  brat  "  with  "  a  coarse  title  ; " 
its  author  has  overwritten  himself  ;  he 
has  no  invention  ;  his  works  have  no 
sale — and  so  forth.  But  the  most  lu- 
dicrous revelation  of  his  mingled  ani- 
mositv  and  iealousv  is  to  be  found  in  an 
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unpublished  corresjjondeuce  at  South 
Kensington  with  Aaron  Hill's  daughter, 
Astra-a  and  Minejva.  He  has  not  (he 
announces)  as  yet  brought  himself  to 
read  "  Tom  Jones,"  though  he  clearly 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  book  ;  and 
he  asks  the  two  girls  to  repoi-t  ujjon  it, 
manifestly  anticipating  from  them,  as 
fervent  admirers  of  the  "  divine  Clar- 
issa," a  verdict  entirely  consolatory  to 
his  ow^n  uneasy  vanity.  But  the  fair 
critics  who,  despite  their  absurd  and 
actual  names  (there  was  a  third  sister, 
Urania),  were  evidently  very  sensible 
young  women,  return  what,  notwith- 
standing some  obvious  conciliation  of 
the  sensitive  author  they  are  address- 
ing, is,  upon  the  whole,  a  remarkably  just 
appreciation  of  Fielding's  masterpiece. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  too  just  for 
their  correspondent,  who,  though  he 
still  claims  to  have  been  discouraged 
from  reading  the  book,  does  not  on  that 
account  scruple,  in  his  rejoinder,  to 
criticise  the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  the 
plot  with  such  asperity  as  to  draw  tears 
of  mortification  from  the  fine  eyes  of 
Minerva  and  Astroea,  who  cannot  endui'e 
that  Mr.  Richardson  should  think  it 
possible  that  they  could  have  "approved 
anything,  in  any  work,  that  had  an  evil 
tendency."  They  have  still  the  courage, 
however,  to  maintain  (through  their 
father)  that,  when  Mr.  Richardson  has 
time  to  study"  Tom  Jones  "  for  himself, 
he  will  find  "a  Thread  of  Moral  Meaning" 
in  it.  Whether  he  did  eventually  peiiise 
it,  history  has  not  recorded.  For  the 
moment  he  preferred  to  write  another 
long  letter  condemning  it  on  hearsay, 
but  he  refrained  from  prejudicing  his 
judgment  by  making  its  acquaintance  at 
first  hand.  That  he  would  ever  have  ap- 
proved it,  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped.  The 
wound  inflicted  by  "  Joseph  Andrews  " 
remained  incurable.  It  was  nulla  medi- 
cabilis  herba. 
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To-clay  tlie  two  rivals  lie  far  rnou^h 
apai't: — the  one  on  the  hill  at  Lisbon, 
the  other  in  St.  Brides'.  It  is  a  fiivorite 
commonplace  of  literature  to  fable  that, 
in  some  Lucianic  and  ultra  -  Stygian 
Land  of  Shadows,  the  great  ones  who 
have  departed  meet  again,  and  adjust 
their  former  differences.  But  whatever 
may  take  place  in  another  sphere,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  circum- 
stances in  which  these  two  could  ever 
have  lived  harmoniously  on  this  pai'tic- 
ularly  earthy  planet.  No  men  wei'e 
ever  more  absolutely  antipathetic  — 
more  fundamentally  and  radically  an- 
tagonistic —  than  Richardson  with  his 
shrinking,  prudish,  careful,  self-search- 
ing nature,  and  Fielding  with  his  large, 
reckless,  generous,  exuberant  tempera- 
ment. Their  litei'ary  methods  w'ere  no 
less  opposed.     The  one,  with  the  school- 


ing (jf  a  tradesman,  was  mainly  a  spnhi- 
Inr  ah  intra  :  the  other,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  mainly  a  spectator 
at)  extra.  One  had  an  imrivalled  knowl- 
edge of  Woman  ;  the  other  an  imrivalled 
experience  of  Man.  To  liichardson's 
subjective  gifts  were  added  an  extraor- 
dinary persistence  of  mental  ajiplica- 
tion,  and  a  merciless  jjower  of  cumu- 
lative details ;  to  Fielding's  objective 
faculty,  the  keen  jierceptions  of  a  hu- 
morist, and  a  matchless  vein  of  irony. 
Both  were  reputed  to  have  written  "  le. 
premier  roinun  da  monde."  Each  has 
been  called  by  his  admii*ers  the  Father 
of  the  English  Novel.  It  would  be 
more  exact  to  divide  the  paternity  : — to 
speak  of  Richardson  as  the  Father  of 
the  Novel  of  Sentiment,  and  Fielding 
as  the  Father  of  the  Novel  of  Man: 
ners. 
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By  Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins. 


HE  Doctor  turned  away 
from  the  bedside  and  fol- 
lowed the  other  physicians 
out  of  the  room.  Fifteen 
minutes  later,  he  stood  in 
a  recessed  window  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  watching 
the  rain,  which  was  pour- 
ing doAVTi  with  as  much 
energy  as  if  it  had  just  begun.  The 
ti'uth  was,  the  drops  had  not  stopped 
rolling  down  the  panes  for  twenty -foiu' 
hours.  It  had  looked  like  rain  when 
she  had  started  out  for  her  drive.  The 
pavement  was  already  mottled  with 
large,  damp  spots  when  they  carried 
her  up  the  broad,  easy  stairs,  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed  in  her  big,  bare-looking 
room.  She  had  ahvays  disliked  the 
adornment  of  bed-rooms,  this  fortune- 
favored  3'oung  woman.  It  had  been 
one  of  her  many  fads. 

As  he  entered  shortly  afterward,  in 
response  to  an  imperative  summons,  the 
adjective  she  had  applied  to  her  friends' 
bed-rooms  came,  by  force  of  contrast, 
into  the  Doctor's  head  ;  she  had  called 
them  "stuffy."     With  a  vivid  flash  of 


remembrance,  he  heard  the  positive 
tone  of  her  voice  condemning  the  litter 
that  cumbered  most  people's  houses. 
He  had  had  a  thought  at  the  time,  and 
he  remembered  it  almost  with  remoi-se 
on  this  solemn  occasion  :  he  had  won- 
dered if  her  love  of  singularity,  her  ha- 
tred of  the  common  and  ordinary,  had 
not  been  at  the  root  of  this  dislike. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  value  the  minutiie 
of  luxurious  surroundings  because  the 
rich  woman  of  yesterday's  successful 
business  transaction  could  have  them 
in  as  great  perfection  as  herself,  whose 
wealth  had  been  handed  down  through 
several  generations. 

The  smooth,  polished  floor  with  its 
single  rug,  the  uudraped  windows,  the 
dressing-table  covered  with  fresh  white 
linen,  had  a  chaste,  virginal  air,  with 
which  the  figure  lying  unconscious  on 
the  bed  seemed  out  of  keeping.  The 
disordered  masses  of  bright  brown  hair, 
the  long  lashes  lying  on  cheeks  w^hose 
tints  even  the  pallor  of  suspended  life 
could  not  disguise,  the  cui-ves  of  the 
slender  throat,  the  round  arms  lying 
relaxed  beside  the  motionless  beauty  of 
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♦  lie  well  -  <Uv('l()|)C(l  fi>fiii<',  appciilcd  to 
llic  siiiscs.  To  Idok  !it  lici'  oiH'  would 
have  thouj^ht  of  soft  li}iii<^iii;^s,  shaded 
H<j:lits,  perfumed  warmth,  and  sill  tlie 
lavishiiess  of  hixury. 

The  injuries  had  not  seemed  serious 
at  first  ;  a  sliglit  (•on>>estion  of  the  brain, 
that  was  all.  She  had  recovered  con- 
sciousness almost  immediately.  After- 
ward, however,  alarmiii}^  sjiinal  syiup- 
toms  had  appeared  ;  and  now,  a  day  or 
twt)  later,  two  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
{j^eons  in  town  had  only  given  utterance 
to  the  Doctor's  own  ojnnion  when  they 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to  Ije  done 
and  no  hope.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
ilhiess  and  death  in  all  guises,  he  could 
not  realize  it  as  lie  stood  there  in  the 
window,  looking  out  at  the  raindrops 
with  unseeing  eyes.  She  had  always 
seemed  so  much  fuller  of  life  than  most 
people.  Everything  about  her,  from 
her  pei'son  to  her  lot  in  life,  was  so 
much  more  highly  colored.  She  gave 
him  something  to  think  about  every 
time  he  saw  her.  Her  personality  had 
been  so  pleasing  to  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  all-i^ervading,  that  even 
her  faults,  and  these  were  many,  bor- 
rowed something  of  charm.  She  had 
not  always  considered  the  expedient  in 
either  her  remarks  or  her  actions.  She 
had  been  alarmingly  outsj^oken  in  her 
condemnation  of  a  deed  or  sentiment, 
when  policy  or  even  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality would  have  urged  silence.  He 
had  liked  her  all  the  better  for  this 
brusque  honesty,  which  had  made  her 
many  enemies.  He  wondered  now  if 
the  people  whose  feelings  or  self-love 
she  had  wounded  would  bury  their 
animosity  in  her  grave.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  sorry  too,  as  well  as  shocked, 
perhaps  tears  would  rise  in  their  eyes 
when  they  should  read,  "  aged  twenty- 
two  years  and  two  mouths." 

Yes,  it  was  just  two  months  since  he 
had  been  at  her  birthday-dinner.  How 
lovely  she  had  looked  that  night  in  her 
pearl-gray  gown,  and  what  a  jolly  time 
they  had  had !  The  guests  Avere  all 
young  except  her  aunt  and  himself  ; 
and  he  was  yet  well  within  middle  age. 
She  had  seeitied  unusually  bright  and 
lovable.  No  one  could  have  called  her 
cold  or  proud  that  evening.  She  had 
been  as  simple  and   sweet,  as  uncon- 


scious of  her  own  importaMce  as  if  the 
fortunes  of  two  we.tltliy  families  had 
not  been  consolidated  in  \n'V,  their  sole 
heiress.  Slie  had  let  Kichard  make 
fun  of  her  and  tease  her  a})out  some  of 
her  fads  in  the  most  good-natured  way. 
She  had  not  even  resented  it  when,  half 
in  joke,  half  in  earnest,  he  had  called 
her  a  spoiled  child,  and  had  said  she 
knew  as  little  of  real  life  as  a  light- 
house keei)er.  She  and  Edith  Merry 
had  been  studying  Anglo-Saxon  to- 
gether, and  he  had  guyed  them  both 
al)out  it,  calling  theni  blue-stockings, 
and  asking  them,  in  a  serious  tone  of 
inquiiy,  to  translate  the  wildest  gibber- 
ish. 

The  Doctor  had  seen  her  and  Richard 
together  many  times  before,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  had  always  come  to  blows. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  instead  of 
being,  as  usual,  the  aggressor,  she  had 
not  even  responded  to  Jiis  repeated  at- 
tempts to  stir  her  up.  Later  in  the 
evening  they  had  disappeared  together 
into  the  conservatory  for  a  little  while, 
he  had  noticed,  not  that  there  had  been 
anything  unusual  about  it ;  they  had 
always  been  chums  ever  since  they  had 
made  mud-pies  together  in  the  aristo- 
cratic seclusion  of  the  back-yard.  She 
had  not  been  a  great  heiress  in  those 
days,  poor,  dear  girl !  She  had  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  a  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins.  They  had  nearly 
all  died  in  her  childhood,  and  now  it 
was  her  turn  too.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  curse  with  the  money. 
Perhaps  the  founder  of  the  family  had 
been  a  slave-trader  ;  or  their  fortunes 
had  been  laid  on  some  crime  ;  it  was 
not  unlikely.  He  thought  of  the  forty 
pieces  of  silver.  The  Doctor  was  not  a 
superstitious  man,  but  these  were  veiy 
like  superstitious  thoughts  he  found 
himself  thinking. 

How  emi^ty  existence  would  be  with- 
out her  !  He  thought  of  one  or  two 
men  the  light  of  whose  world  would 
die  with  her.  To  be  sure,  she  would 
never  have  given  herself  to  any  of  them 
if  life,  not  death,  had  been  her  portion. 
Men  were  always  falling  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  her.  When  teased  on  the 
subject,  she  herself  would  make  half- 
laughing,  half-cynical  allusions  to  her 
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money  ;  l)ii<  tlie  Doctor  know  diftbiont- 
Iv.  Ho  rcnieinbcred  how  stronj^'  an  in- 
dividuality she  had  had  wlieii  a  little 
girl  in  short  petticoats.  All  the  small 
boys  at  dancing-scliool  used  to  tii^ht 
about  her  even  then.  Her  own  rule 
had  always  been  that  of  the  j^racious, 
inditterent  sovereign  ;  she  had  never 
had  fancies  like  other  girls.  He  was 
glad  v)f  that  now.  It  would  make  it 
easier  for  her  to  leave  the  world — easier, 
could  anything  make  it  easier?  In  this 
world  she  had  everything  ;  in  the  world 
to  come — the  thought  came  mechani- 
cally. He  did  not  believe  in  a  world  to 
come,  and  neither  did  she  ! 

He  remembered  now  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  heard  her 
tell  him  of  her  intention  of  giving  up 
going  to  church.  She  felt  so  liypo- 
critical,  she  said.  She  could  not  go  to 
church  and  sit  like  a  deaf  -  mute  ;  yet 
how  could  she  say  the  creed,  or  even 
join  in  the  responses,  when  she  did  not 
believe  in  the  God  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  She  had  never  believed  in 
Him  that  she  knew  of,  though  she  had 
said  her  prayers  and  gone  to  church 
because  she  had  been  brought  up  to  do 
so,  because  it  was  respectable,  and  be- 
cause the  music  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Nativity  was  so  fine.  It  was  not 
that  she  would  say  there  wasn't  any 
God.  Oh,  no  !  She  just  did  not  know 
anything  abovit  it  and  did  not  believe 
that  anyone  else  did.  The  Doctor  did 
not  feel  so  glad  now  of  her  confession 
of  faith,  or  i-ather  unfaith  ;  not  that  her 
belief  would,  in  his  opinion,  make  any 
difference  in  the  outcome  of  it  all ;  only 
it  would  be  easier  for  her  if  she  be- 
lieved in  a  to-come.  Her  unbelief  had 
pleased  him  because  it  had  seemed  to 
separate  her  from  other  women,  and  to 
bring  her  closer  to  him.  He  had  liked 
it,  too,  that  she  had  not  taken  her  re- 
nunciation tragicall}-  or  as  a  matter  of 
any  great  importance,  had  not  paraded 
her  skepticism,  or  thought  that  her 
doubt  was  anything  to  be  proud  of. 
She  had  always  been  so  strong  and  self- 
reliant.  AVould  she  be  strong  and  self- 
reliant  now  ?  To  exchange  everything 
for  a  nothingness  !  The  Doctor  shud- 
dered. She  had  no  suspicion  of  her 
danger.  Indeed,  just  before  she  sank 
into  the  heavy  stupor  that  had  lasted 


all  the  Doctor's  visit,  she  liad  s])oken 
confidently  of  being  up  in  a  day  or  two. 
He  knew  that  there  would  be  a  chanige 
before  long,  that  there  would  be  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  then — the  end.  She 
would  pr()l)ably  suffer  little  or  no  pain  ; 
he  liked  to  think  of  that. 

It  was  hard  that  he  should  have  to 
be  the  one  to  tell  her ;  but  her  aunt 
was  away  from  home.  He  had  tele- 
graphed for  her  that  morning  ;  still  she 
could  not  be  there  for  some  hours  yet, 
and  there  was  no  one  else.  The  accident 
had  not  got  into  the  papers,  and  few 
people  had  heard  of  it.  Indeed,  nearly 
everybody  was  out  of  town.  She  her- 
self had  been  going  to  meet  her  aunt  at 
the  old  family  place  the  very  next  day. 
The  Doctor  had  seen  her  a  few  days 
before  ;  and  she  had  told  him  of  her 
longing  to  get  into  the  country.  She 
dreamed  of  it  at  night,  and  awoke  in 
the  morning  expecting  to  have  fresh 
flower-scented  air  come  in  through  her 
open  windows,  and  to  hear  all  sorts  of 
dear,  delightful  country  sounds.  She 
was  pining  to  heai"  a  lawn-mower,  and  a 
frog.  She  was  going  to  be  out-of-doors 
from  morning  to  night,  to  garden,  and 
brush  up  her  tennis,  to  ride  and  drive, 
to  sit  on  the  warm  earth  and  pick 
violets,  to  row  and  play  with  Crusoe 
and  Sindbad,  her  dogs.  How  glad  they 
would  be  to  see  her  !  As  if  in  answer 
to  this,  a  cold  muzzle  was  poked  into 
the  Doctor's  hand.  He  looked  down 
at  the  big  stag-hound  who  had  crept  up 
behind  him. 

"Well,  Dick,  old  fellow,"  he  said. 
"  There  are  sad  times  coming  for  you 
and  me.  Your  mistress  is  going  to  a 
place  where  no  smiles,  no  bribery  of 
officials  ^^dll  get  you  in,  too.  We  shall 
be  very  lonely,  you  and  I,  old  boy.  Do 
you  understand  what  I  am  saying  ? 
You  look  as  if  you  did." 

A  door,  the  door  opened  softly.  A 
maid  came  and  said  her  mistress  was 
asking  for  him.  The  Doctor  gathered 
himself  together,  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  hall.  It  passed  vaguely 
through  his  head  that  his  hair  would 
be  white  by  the  time  he  got  there. 
He  was  surprised  when  he  looked  in 
the  dressing-table  mirror  as  he  passed, 
and  found  it  as  brown  as  ever. 
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"  Doctor,"  Maid  a  voice  wliosc!  iiiituml- 
11688  8h(icke<l.  It  8et'ii)«'(l  to  hcloii}^'  to 
working-days  and  ordinary  occasioiiH, 
not  to  the  hour  of  death — "  and  the 
day  of  judgment " — he  added  to  him- 
self by  force  of  eaily  habit. 

"  Doctor,  don't  you  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  travel  by  to-morrow,  or  anyway 
the  day  af ter  V  I  feel  all  right,  only 
weak  and  dizzy.  I  have  a  queer  little 
feeling  in  my  head,  but  that  is  all.  I 
don't  feel  lame  a  bit.  It  seems  so 
strange  to  be  ill  here  with  no  one  but 
the  servants  around,"  she  went  on  in 
the  same  low-pitched  familiar  voice 
that  made  his  heart  beat  so  rapidly. 
"  I  am  glad,  all  the  same,  that  Aunt 
Mary  wasn't  here  ;  she  would  have  been 
frightened  to  death.  And  now  she 
need  know  nothing  about  it  until  it  is 
all  over.  You  did  not  send  her  word, 
did  you  ?  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 
Did  you  telegraph  to  Aunt  Mary  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor,  simply. 
He  could  not  have  uttered  another  syl- 
lable. 

"  She  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time, 
then.  I  suppose  yovi  did  it  right 
away?" 

"  No,  this  morning." 

"  This  morning !  When  I  was  so  much 
better  !  What  made  you  do  that  ?  It 
will  only  frighten  her  for  nothing."  She 
turned  her  head  suddenly  and  looked  up 
into  the  Doctor's  face.  What  she  saw 
there  evidently  alarmed  her. 

"  I  am  much  better,  am  I  not  ?  An- 
swer me."  This  last  jjeremptorily,  as 
he  made  no  reply. 

"  My  dear,"  he  began,  and  then  sank 
do^^^l  on  the  chair  by  the  bed  and  hid 
his  face  in  the  bedclothes.  Something 
verj'  like  a  sob  shook  his  broad  shoul- 
ders. A  throbbing,  quivering  silence 
made  itself  felt.,  The  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantel-piece  seemed  to  fill  the 
room.  For  a  minute  he  thought  it  was 
his  own  heart.  Her  voice  broke  upon 
the  stillness  : 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me. 
Am  I  so  very  ill,  then  ?  "  The  Doctor 
sobbed  again. 

"  You  need  not  say  anything.  I  know 
it.     Have  I  really  got  to  die  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  looking  up, 
"  is  it  so  very  hard,  then  ?  " 

She  took  her  handkerchief  and  wiped 


the  tears  from  his  eyes  beffirc  she  an- 
swered. Even  at  that  supieme  mcjuient 
lie  noticed  that  it  smelt  as  if  she  had 
been  sitting  on  the  ground  and  ])icking 
violets  into  it. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  it  was  like  death, 
and  it  is  death."  This  time  it  was  she 
who  sobbed. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  can  nothing  be  done  for 
me  ?  I  will  stand  anytliing.  I  cannot 
die  now!"  It  was  an  imploring  wail. 
She  did  not  wait  for  his  reply,  but  went 
on  rapidly  and  vehemently  :  '"  I  was  just 
going  to  be  so  happy.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  it  all  my  hfe,  and  now  it  is  com- 
ing to  me  at  last.  You  are  always  scold- 
ing me  for  not  being  happier  with  all  I 
have  to  make  me  so  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
my  fault.  Everything  was  given  me  ex- 
cept what  I  wanted  most,  the  one  thing 
that  my  heai-t  craved,  that  for  which  I 
would  have  given  eveiything  else.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  known  it  or 
not ;  I  did  not  care  much  if  you  did  ; 
but  I  have  loved  Eichard  all  niy  life." 
She  i^aused,  but,  seeing  that  the  Doctor 
could  not  answer,  went  on:  "I  cannot 
remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  the 
whole  world  to  me,  the  Avhole  world — 
yes,  heaven  and  hell,  too.  My  only  heav- 
en and  hell  were  in  his  manner  to  me. 
He  used  to  play  with  me  when  I  Avas  a 
very  little  girl  ;  but  when  he  grew  too 
big  for  that,  I  used  to  tease  my  nurse  to 
take  me  around  by  their  house,  so  that 
I  could  see  hiin  playing  ball  in  the  va- 
cant lot  next  door.  Aftenvard,  Avhen  he 
went  to  college,  I  used  to  comat  the  days 
from  vacation  to  vacation.  I  had  an  old 
catalogue — I  have  it  now — and  it  opens 
at  the  i^age  where  his  name  is.  He  gave 
me  this  little  locket,  and  I  have  al- 
ways worn  it,  except  in  the  evening,  of 
course."  From  out  of  her  night-gown 
she  drew  a  little  blue  enamel  heart  with 
a  pearl  in  the  middle,  hanging  from  a 
slender  gold  chain  that  was  nearly  worn 
through  in  places. 

"  He  never  took  any  notice  of  me  in 
those  days,  but  I  lived  in  him.  He  was 
my  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  His 
probable  opinion  on  every  jDoint  was  my 
authority.  You  have  often  made  fun  of 
my  love  for  Dick,  and  advised  me  to 
keep  him  in  the  country  with  the  other 
dogs.  Did  you  never  think  why  it  was  ? 
Richard  gave  him  to  me  on  my  eigh- 
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teentli  hirilidav.  He  was  such  si  dcjir 
fat  little  i)ii])i)y,  ilont  you  rciucinlxT  ? 
I  was  so  proud  of  Kichard's  popularity 
at  collect',  and  liis  iiiaiiy  honors.  I 
learned  all  about  football  and  base-ball 
and  rowing  because  he  cared  so  much 
for  them.  I  even  crammed  pedigrees 
so  that  I  could  understand  his  horse 
talk.  You  see  now  how  I  knew  all  I  was 
showing  off' the  other  day  about  Racine's 
dam  and  Palo  Alto's  grandsire.  I  saw- 
how  astonished  you  were.  "NMien  he 
came  home  and  went  out  in  society," 
she  went  on  a  minute  later,  "  I  used  to 
be  miserable.  I  was  always  hearing  of 
some  girl  to  whom  he  was  said  to  be  de- 
voted, and  the  older  girls  used  to  say  he 
was  such  a  dirt,  and  tell  me  tales  of  him  ; 
but  I  could  see  that  he  was  a  pei-son  of 
importance  even  to  them.  I  liked  the 
books  he  liked  and  disliked  tliose  he  dis- 
Uked.  Oh,  my  mind  is  only  a  poor  re- 
production of  Richard's  !  I  have  hardly 
a  thought,  an  idea  that  was  not  his  origi- 
nally. I  liked  the  people  he  Uked — ex- 
cept the  girls,  and  I  couldn't  like  them, 
try  as  I  would.  I  gave  up  going  to 
church  because  he  didn't.  I  didn't  want 
anvthing  he  didn't  have,  not  even  the 
hope  of  a  future  life.  Then,  too,  I  hated 
all  that  nonsense  about  love  of  God  and 
humanity  being  the  same  thing  as  love 
of  man  and  woman.  It  seemed  to  be- 
little my  love  to  compare  anything  so 
thin  and  cold  as  spiritual  love  to  it.  I 
did  not  want  to  love  my  neighbor  and 
fellow-men  if  it  meant  the  same  thing. 
I  wanted  it  all  for  Richai'd.  I  did  not 
care  for  ti'auscendeutal  love.  I  wanted 
warm  human  love  and  kisses  and  em- 
braces and  intimacy  and  happy  little 
laughs  together  over  nothings.  The  ig- 
norance, the  narrowTiess,  the  depriva- 
tion of  people  who  think  that  spiritual 
love  and  earthly  love  are  the  same  !  I 
hate  the  coldness  and  uplifteduess  of 
religion,  its  separateness !  I  want  warm, 
human,  comfortable,  worldly^  things  !  " 
She  stopped.  The  Doctor  listened  to 
the  rain  on  the  mndows,  longing  to  say 
something,  yet  being  unable  to  speak. 
Presentlv,  she  went  on  : 

"  As  a  child,  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
be  demonsti'ative.  You  remember  it, 
I  know,  for  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
my  having  changed.  I  gave  it  up  ;  I 
wanted  to  keep  it  all  for  him.    He  might 


nev(>r  tell  me  of  his  love,  but  if  he  did, 
1  would  hiive  no  previous  experience  to 
take  away  the  supremacy  of  that  mo- 
ment. He  might  never  want  me  ;  but 
if  he  did,  he  should  know  that  he  had 
all  of  me,  my  whole  body  and  soul  from 
childhood  to  womanhood.  He  has  al- 
ways been  fond  of  me  in  a  way,  you 
know  ;  but  it  was  not  the  way  I  wanted. 
I  think  he  found  me  too  intense,  too  ig- 
norant of  hfe  ;  I  would  say  too  innocent, 
if  you  will  not  misjudge  him.  I  have 
tried  to  make  myself  over,  to  take  life 
more  easily,  more  hghtly,  not  to  be 
afraid  to  handle  the  realities  of  life. 
fj ingenue  does  not  attract  any  but  old 
men,  I  find.  Men  want  women  to  whom 
they  can  talk  freely,  without  making  ex- 
purgated editions  of  their  thoughts  as 
they  go  along.  I  am  naturally  pnidish, 
but  I  overcame  it,  in  some  measure,  for 
his  sake.  Indeed,  there  is  no  change  I 
would  not  make  in  myself  to  please  him, 
if  I  could.  I  used  to  study  his  expres- 
sion. I  could  tell  the  second  he  was  be- 
coming bored,  even  before  he  knew  it 
himself."  The  Doctor  sighed.  She  took 
his  strong  hand  in  her  long  fingers,  and 
went  on : 

"  You  used  to  wonder  why  I  gave  up 
Greek  when  I  was  so  fond  of  it.  You 
know,  Richard  does  not  like  women  to 
be  learned.  He  thinks  it  takes  away 
from  their  lovableness,  their  companion- 
ableuess.  He  said  once  that  it  made 
them  '  too  darned  critical'  He  pre- 
ferred that  his  women  friends  should 
keep  a  few  illusions  and  superstitions, 
especially  when  they'  looked  at  him.  He 
felt  that  those  clever  girls  could  see  right 
through  him,  and  he  didn't  care  about 
being  found  out.  Besides,  it  always 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  complacent  supe- 
riority to  translate  a  Greek  or  Latin  quo- 
tation for  a  girl,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
lose  that  delightful  sensation.  I  do  love 
his  dear,  bright,  nonsensical  way  of  talk- 
ing !  "  Here,  to  the  Doctor's  suq^rise, 
she  laughed  a  little,  low  laugh.  "  I  don't 
wonder  so  many  of  the  girls  have  been 
in  love  with  him,"  she  continued.  "  And 
how  could  I  help  it  ?  But  he  has  never 
been  a  girls'  man,  you  know.  I  used  to 
rebel  against  club-life  and  men's  increas- 
ing fondness  for  each  other's  company 
and  the  small  place  we  girls  were  com- 
ing to  have  in  their  lives,  and  try  to 
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think  that  his  iiKlilferoiicc  toiiiv  society 
WHS  diu'  to  this  tcndtiicy  iiiul  not  to  any 
jmrtinilar  hick  of  attraction  on  my  part. 
I  know  now  that  I  was  (l('ct'ivinf>'  niyst'lf. 
For  the  last  six  months  he  has  souf^ht 
me  more  and  more,  made  more  of  a 
friend  of  me.  You  know  he  is  frank, 
ridiculously  frauk  about  his  outward  af- 
fairs, but  reticent  as  to  himself.  It  used 
to  make  me  an^ry  that  he  never  gave 
me  anything  of  liiniself,  that  he  was  al- 
ways so  practical  and  unsentimental, 
never  talking  about  really  interesting 
things.  Well,  lately  he  has  talked  to 
ni'.*  (piite  ditt'erently,  more  expansively. 
Then,  he  has  been  softer,  more  attection- 
ate  in  his  manner.  Oh,  I  have  one  such 
happy  recollection  !  You  remember  the 
attack  of  neuralgia  I  had  a  month  ago  ? 
Well,  I  was  standing  before  a  bookcase 
in  the  library,  my  ears  stuft'ed  with  cot- 
ton, and  my  head  tied  up  in  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, when  I  suddenly  felt  hands,  a 
man's  hands  over  my  eyes.  Of  course, 
I  knew  who  it  was.  He  laughed,  that 
dear,  hearty,  contagious  laugh  of  his, 
when  I  said  '  Richard  ; '  and  I  could  feel 
his  shoulders  shake,  as  they  always  do 
when  he  laughs,  the  dear  boy  !  He  gave 
me  a  little  squeeze  before  he  let  me  go, 
pretending  to  apologize  by  saying  that 
I  reminded  him  so  much  of  his  grand- 
mother when  she  had  a  toothache,  that 
he  couldn't  help  it.  Do  you  know, 
although  I  have  known  him  so  long 
and  so  well,  that  w'as  the  first  time  he 
ever  took  the  slightest  liberty  with  me. 
I  used  to  try  and  make  myself  think  it 
was  because  he  was  afraid  of  me  ;  but  it 
wasn't.  There  isn't  a  girl  alive  that  he 
is  afraid  of.  I  have  been  so  ver}-  happ}' 
lately,"  she  went  on,  after  another  little 
pause.  "  I  have  felt  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  care  for  me.  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible,  Doctdr  ?  I  have  been  over  it 
all  so  often  that  I  don't  know  what  I  do 
think.  Do  you  believe  a  man  can  fall 
in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he  has  kno^vn 
all  his  life  without  caring  for  her  ?  Does 
thei*e  have  to  be  the  element  of  strange- 
ness, of  mystery,  of  the  unknown  ?  You 
are  a  man,  and  ought  to  know  better 
than  I."  She  paused  for  the  Doctor  to 
answer  her.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  her  calm,  dispassionate  manner. 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  everything 
except  her  little  love-story.     He  won- 


dered if,  in  her  weakened  state,  she  lia<l 
really  taken  in  the  fact  that  slie  was  to 
die,  that  her  lioui-s,  lier  minutes  were 
numbered. 

"1  do  not  know,"  he  said  at  length. 
"  I  cannot  understand  a  man's  not  lov- 
ing  you  even  if  you  did  not  retuna  it, 

and,  if  you  loved  him "  the  Doctor 

stopped  abrui)tly.  She  did  not  seem  to 
have  listened  to  what  lie  said,  but  went 
on  as  if  following  her  own  train  of 
thought : 

"  One  thing  I  liked  best  about  Rich- 
ard was  that  he  never  considei-ed  my 
money  at  all.  Most  men  are  o2)pressed 
by  it,  or  else  elalxn-ately  unconscious 
of  it  ;  but  he  never  thought  of  it  at  all. 
If  he  loved  me,  its  presence  or  absence 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence to  him.  Indeed,  I  know  he 
often  pitied  me  for  having  so  much — he 
really  pitied  me,  not  just  pretended  to, 
as  many  people  do.  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  of  the  loneliness  of  wealth, 
and  he  was  right.  My  life  has  been 
lonely,  oh,  so  lonely !  " 

"  Did  you  ever  think  he  cared  about 
anyone  else  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes.  I  have  fancied  he  was  more 
or  less  intei-ested  in  lots  of  girls  ;  but 
I  never  believed  him  to  be  really  seri- 
ous until  the  early  part  of  last  winter, 
when  I  thought  once  or  twice  that  he 
was  in  love  with  Edith.  It  did  not 
come  to  anything,  however.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season  he  did  not  even 
dance  with  her.  Oh,  but  I  suffered 
tortures !  Did  you  ever  know  what 
it  was  to  be  jealous.  Doctor?  It  is 
such  a  burning,  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion here,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  breast.  "  You  are  hot  and  cold, 
and  your  heart  beats  so  fast,  and  you 
are  so  wretched  !  But  I  am  sure  it  is 
all  coming  right  now.  Do  you  think  I 
could  be  so  certain  if  it  were  not  true  ? 
I  am  sure  my  heart  must  know.  We 
shall  be    so   happy.     To   be  Richard's 

wife  !     I  would   rather   die "     She 

stopped  short  and  looked  up  at  the 
Doctor's  pale,  set  face.  All  her  calm- 
ness left  her  now.  "  You  did  not  say 
I  had  to  die  ?  It  is  some  bad  dream  I 
have  had  since  I  have  been  lying  here  ! 
Have  I  got  to  die  and  leave  him.  Doc- 
tor ?  A\Tien  he  has  never  said  a  word 
of  love  to  me  ?  "     She  buried  her  face 
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in  tlic  j)illow  and  wept  bitterly  for  her 
own  (Iciitli.  The  Doctor  sat  tliere  mo- 
tionless, la  morf.  dans  I' dine,  powerless 
to  helj)  or  console.  In  the  stin<;f  of 
death  and  the  victory  of  the  grave, 
there  was  no  place  for  him.  Presently 
she  began  again  more  cahnly  : 

"  My  will  is  made  and  everything 
settled,  you  know.  Doctor.  He  must 
have  Dick."  Then,  a  moment  later  : 
"  Have  I  got  to  die  without  seeing  him  ? 
Do  you  think  he  would  come  ?  You 
know  he  hates  scenes  so."  The  pathos 
of  this  last  remai'k  overcame  the  Doc- 
tor entirely. 

'*  Are  you  crying  for  me  ?  You 
mustn't  do  that.  It  isn't  as  if  you 
were  Richard.  Oh,  Doctor,  do  send 
for  him  !  I  am  sure  he  loves  me  !  " 
The  Doctor  went  out  of  the  room  and 
sent  a  messenger.  When  he  came  back, 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  fi'om 
which  all  excitement  had  disappeared. 

"  I  am  so  sleepy,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
go  to  sleep  now  ;  but  be  sure  and  wake 
me  when  Richard  comes,  won't  you?" 

The  Doctor  sat  down  again  on  the 
chair  bv  the  bed,  his  eves  tixed  on  his 
patient's  face.  An  hour  later,  he  got 
up,  walked  slowly  over  to  the  windows 
and  pulled  down  the  shades.  As  he 
went  down-stairs,  a  servant  was  admit- 
ting a  tall,  broad-shouldered  Aouug 
man.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  the  one 
the  Doctor  had  left  on  the  pillow  in 
the  big,  bare  room  upstairs.     His  eyes 


asked  mutely,  "Is  it  over?"  and  the 
Doctors  answered  as  silentlv,  "  It  is 
over."  The  young  man  turned  his 
head  away  and  siglicd  deei^ly.  "  Your 
feet  are  wet,  Richard,"  said  the  Doctor 
from  force  of  habit.  "  Come  into  the 
librarv  and  dry  them  bv  the  tire." 

».  ».■  t- 

"  I  was  never  so  shocked  in  my  life," 
said  Richard.  He  was  standing  lean- 
ing against  the  mantel-piece,  while  the 
Doctor  lay  back  as  if  exhausted,  in  a 
large,  leather-covered  arm-chair.  "  I 
cannot  realize  it  at  all.  Do  you  know, 
I  was  just  leaving  the  office  to  come 
around  here.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  let  her  go  into  the 
country  without  telling  her  of  my  en- 
gagement to  Edith  Merry."  Neither 
of  them  said  a  word  for  some  ten  min- 
utes after  this.  Then,  the  young  man 
asked,  in  a  hesitating  tone  of  voice  : 

"  Did  she  leave  any  message  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  Doctor,  slowly 
and  deliberately  ;  "  none,  except  that 
she  would  like  you  to  have  Dick." 

"  Poor,  dear  girl !  Did  you  send  for 
nie  for  anything  in  particular  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  you  to  meet  her  aunt  at 
the  station,  in  case  I  should  not  be  re- 
leased in  time.  I  will  go  myself  now, 
however.  It  Avill  be  a  dreadful  shock 
to  her,  Richard." 

"  Poor  dear  girl,"  said  Richai'd,  again. 
"  I  have  been  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she 
were  my  own  sister.  How  badly  Edith 
will  feel !  " 
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"THE    RICH    MISS   GIRARD." 
^  Harrison  Robertson. 


LETTER   FROM    MR.  LAWRENCE   KIRKE  TO  MR. 
THOMAS    DRISCOLL,    JULY    13,    18J)2. 

My  Dear  Tom  :  I  shall  seucl  you  the 
pup  by  Friday's  10.80  express.  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  so  that  you  can  be 
ready  for  his  reception.  He  is  the  pick 
of  the  lot,  and  a  beauty. 

I  am,  indeed,  overjoyed  to  learn  that 
Mrs.  Tom  is  all  right  again.  I  think  I 
can  understand  something  of  what  you 
must  have  gone  through  while  her  re- 
covery was  considered  doubtful.  You 
don't  know,  old  fellow,  how  thankful  I 
am  that  she  has  been  spared.  I  believe 
I  begin  to  realize  what  she  is  to  you  ; 
that  her  death  would  have  been  the 
death  of  everything  for  you,  excejDt  per- 
haps of  your  merely  physical  being,  and 
that  the  death  of  that  would  have  been 
the  one  blessing  to  Avhich  you  could 
have  looked  forward.  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  greater  happiness  on  earth 
than  yours  and  Margaret's  since  the 
danger  has  passed.  God  bless  vou 
both. 

You  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
read  this  from  nie.  Not  that  you  have 
any  reason  to  doubt  my  interest  in 
your  happiness,  but — well,  Tom,  you 
must  confess  that  before  you  met  Mar- 
garet you  would  have  called  the  fore- 
going paragraph,  however  sincere  you 
believed  it,  "gush."  I  used  to  accuse 
you  of  gushing  a  little  after  you  met 
Margaret,  but  I  take  it  all  back,  and 
ask  your  forgiveness.  For  I,  too,  have 
met  a  Margaret  ;  and  until  tliat  meet- 


ing I  never  suspected  what  an  inef- 
fable ignoramus  I  had  been  throughout 
my  i)revious  inane  existence.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Tom  ;  for  frankness 
compels  me  to  say  that  before  Marga- 
ret's day  you  and  I  were  "two  of  a 
kind." 

I  am  going  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it ;  but  it  seems  a  cold-blooded  thing 
to  do  by  letter.  How  I  wish  for  one  of 
those  old  chats  of  ours  in  the  days 
when  you  were  wooing  Margaret,  when 
you  supplied  the  confidences  and  I,  in 
my  sublime  ignorance  and  complacent 
conceit,  supplied  the  counsels.  I  have 
postponed,  time  and  again,  writing  you 
tliis  letter,  not  bec-ause  I  did  not  want 
to  write  it,  but  because,  somehow,  I 
have  shrunk  from  speaking  to  even  you 
of  Celestine.  It  seemed,  in  one  sense, 
like  a  ^profanation.  And  yet  I  know  it 
is  not,  for  you  are  the  one  friend  who 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  Avorthy  of  a  sacred 
confidence,  and  the  one  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  can  properly  appre- 
ciate the  delicacy,  nobility,  and  sancti- 
ty of  a  true  woman.  .Some  day  I  shall 
tell  Celestine  of  this  letter  to  jom,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Avhen  I  tell  her  also  of 
yourself  she  will  not  misinterpret  my 
motives  in  writing  it. 

It  is  all  over  Avith  me,  Tom,  at  last — 
or  rather  it  has  all  just  begun  ;  for  Ce- 
lestine is  the  end  of  the  old  existence 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  for 
me.  And  the  bottomless  pit  is  not  a 
deeper  gulf  than  that  betAveeu  the  tAA'o. 
HoAV  Avell  do  I  remember  the  transfor- 
mation Avhich  your  love  for  Margaret 
Avorked  in  you.     You   Avere  something 
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of  a  "  blade  "  before  you  knew  her,  and 
I  was  jL^uilty  of  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  ^largaret  because,  even  before 
she  suspected  your  passion  for  her,  she 
had  robbed  nie  of  a  boon  coin jjaii ion, 
and  the  little  band  which  gathered  at 
the  "  Devil-may-Care  "  of  a  choice  spirit. 
I  pitied  you  then  for  the  "  good  times" 
I  thought  you  had  lost  ;  I  envy  you 
now  for  the  years  of  happiness  you 
found  before  I  knew  what  happiness 
was.  I  am  beginning  to  know  now.  I 
know  what  the  happiness  is  of  despis- 
ing the  selfish,  "  pleasure  "-devoted  life 
that  we  of  the  "  Devil-may-Care  "  led, 
and  of  living  the  wholesome  and  manly 
life  which  the  good  Lord  intended  we 
should  live — and  living  it,  not  with  the 
hope  of  some  ulterior  reward  of  virtue, 
but  simply  because  there  is  one  blessed 
being  in  the  world  to  whom  the  best 
that  is  in  you  belongs,  and  because 
your  own  consciousness  of  living 
worthily  is  in  itself  a  satisfying  and  ex- 
alting joy,  since  She  is  purity  and  Love 
is  pure. 

How  good  and  beautiful  is  this  old 
world  of  ours  I 

Don't  get  impatient.  I  know  these 
ai"e  platitudes  ;  but  they  don't  seem  so 
to  me.  It  is  as  if  they  were  now'  all 
oi'iginal  with  me.  Nothing  that  an 
honest  lover  ever  spoke  from  his  heart 
appears  trite  or  commonplace. 

I  met  Celestiue  in  June  at  Csesar's 
Head,  in  the  mountains  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  she  is  spending  the  summer 
in  company  with  an  aunt  of  hers,  and 
where  I  drifted  duiing  my  short  vaca- 
tion. They  were  living  very  quietly, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  them  in  the  two  weeks  of  my 
stay. 

I  think  I  must  have  loved  her  from 
the  first.  As  you  know,  I  have  had  two 
or  three  "  affairs "  with  women  in  my 
time,  but  until  I  saw  Celestine  I  had 
never  seen  a  woman  whom  I  wanted  to 
be  my  wafe.  I  never  told  one  of  them 
that  *I  "  loved "  her.  That  word  I  al- 
ways reserved  for  one  woman,  should  I 
ever  meet  her.  To  say  it  to  another 
would  have  seemed  a  desecration.  Do 
you  remember  our  boyish  talks  about 
"  ideals  " '?  ^line  was  such  a  nonpareil 
that  you  used  to  laugh  at  me  and  warn 
me  against   the   improbabilitv   of  ever 


finding  it  on  earth.  As  the  yeai's  went 
by  I  began  to  fear  that  you  were  right. 
I  was  thi'own  with  many  women — 
charming  women,  brilliant  women,  sweet, 
good,  and  wicked  women  —  but  it 
was  only  now  and  then,  in  poetry  or 
fiction,  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
nonpareil,  and  I  believe  that  I  was  fast 
reaching  the  conviction  that  the  ideal 
woman  was  onlj'  another  illusion  of 
youth,  following  those  of  Santa  Claus 
and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  dissolv- 
ing like  them  and  disappearing  v.ith, 
or  even  before,  youth  itself.  I  suppose 
that  when  a  man  with  an  "  ideal  "  be- 
gins to  doubt  its  realization  the  seeds 
of  cynicism  begin  to  sprout,  A  month 
ago,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  my  crop 
of  such  weeds  was  i-ank  with  promise. 
To-day — the  blessing  be  to  Celestine — 
there  is  neither  weed  nor  seed  left. 
She  is  all,  and  more,  that  I  ever 
dreamed  of,  longed  for,  waited  for,  de- 
sj3aired  of,  in  woman.  It  is  impossible 
to  stand  in  her  pi-esence  without  feel- 
ing, knowing,  worshipping  Woman- 
hood. She  is — but  I  can't  say  what  I 
would,  Tom.  It  is  no  use  trying. 
There  are  no  words  for  my  thoughts 
when  I  think  of  her. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
strange  feature  of  the  case.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  have  ever  been  given  to 
self-depreciation.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  estimate  myself  an  average 
man — perhaps  a  degree  or  two  higher 
than  that — and  I  have  never  doubted 
that  I  could  please  the  average  woman. 
But  I  think  I  have  told  you  once  or 
twice  that  if  ever  I  should  find  the 
woman  whom  I  would  seek  to  win,  the 
one  thing  of  Avhich  I  was  sure  w'as  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  win  her.  This 
conviction  never  left  me  until  I  did  find 
that  woman  ;  then  it  melted  away  like 
a  phantom  of  sleep  before  an  awaken- 
ing to  a  sun-flooded  morning.  I  have 
never  doubted,  since  I  knew  Celestine, 
that  she  was  to  be  my  wife  !  I  have 
never  spoken  to  her  of  my  love  ;  she 
has  never  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
the  most  modest  resei've  ;  she  is  as  far 
above  me  as  the  stars  ;  but — I  say  it 
humbly,  reverently,  exultantly — I  am  as 
sure  that  she  is  for  me,  that  she  is  to  be 
mine,  that  she  will  not,  can  not,  would 
not  resist  me,  as  I  am  that  the   stars 
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themselves  lire  shiniuf^.  I  know  that 
you  will  understand  wlnit  I  lueim  (I 
don't  know  of  many  j)eoj)le  who  would), 
and  that  you  will  therefore  understiind 
in  some  degree  my  undeserved  happi- 
uess. 

Celestine  is  still  at  Csesar's  Head. 
I  should  be  there  still  also,  but  I  liad 
to  return  in  order  to  let  Blaylock  take 
his  holiday.  Business  must  not  be 
neglected,  now  that  there  is  a  home  to 
make,  you  know.  (Did  you  ever  real- 
ize what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  work 
until  you  had  somebody  to  work  for  ?) 
When  Blaylock  comes  back  I  shall  go 
to  the  Head  for  another  week  or  two 
before  Celestine  leaves  for  California. 
Her  home  is  at  Los  Aiigeles.  Celes- 
tine —  Los  Angeles ;  there  is  heaven 
even  in  the  names. 


11. 


PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  LAWRENCE 
KIRKE  TO  MR.  THOMAS  DRISCOLL,  SEP- 
TEMBER 4,   1892. 

My  Dear  Tom  :  I  am  just  back  from 
Los  Angeles,  and  find  your  letter  await- 
ing me.  It  is  like  you,  and  makes  me 
ashamed  of  the  slight  qualms  I  have 
felt  occasionally  for  writing  so  freely 
of  Celestine. 

I  did  not  return  to  Csesar's  Head 
after  I  wrote  you,  as  Celestine  left  for 
home  sooner  than  she  had  expected. 
Consequently  I  went  to  Los  Angeles 
instead  of  to  the  Head. 

M}'  visit  has  only  confirmed  me  in 
eveiy  conviction  I  expressed  in  my  first 
letter  to  you.  Tom,  she  is  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  for  me,  and  I  shall 
never  again  doubt  the  goodness  of  that 
Providence  which  led  me  to  her. 

There  is  a  new  feature  of  the  case, 
which  developed  ou  my  trip.  In  the 
old  days  when  you  and  I  were  so  sure 
of  ourselves,  one  of  my  dogmas  was 
that  I  would  never  marry  a  woman 
whose  worldly  condition  was  much  bet- 
ter than  my  o^-n.  My  views,  you  may 
remember,  were  very  positive,  and  they 
must  have  impressed  you  as  sincere, 
for  you  used  to  call  me  a  crank  on  that 
point.  Well,  Celestine  is  said  to  be 
not  only  very  wealthy,  but  she  is  mis- 


tress of  her  fortune,  her  aunt  being  her 
nearest  relative.  She  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  richest  girls  in  California — 
you  could  not  be  in  Los  Angeles  long 
without  becoming  aware  of  that.  More- 
over, she  is  verj'  popular,  and  has  any 
number  of  suitors,  many  of  whoui  are 
far  more  'eligible"  than  I.  But  the 
odd  thing  is  that  her  fortune  does  not 
disturb  me  in.  the  least.  When  the 
thought  of  it  occurs  to  me  at  all  it  is 
merely  as  a  preference  that  she  were 
without  a  dollar.  As  for  those  fellows 
who  are  in  love  with  her,  I  simjjly  pity 
them.  But  my  happiness  is  so  great 
that  there  is  little  room  for  preference 
or  pity,  or  for  anything  else  except  just 
Celestine.  In  the  light  of  a  love  for 
her,  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  would 
appear  trivial  and  mean.  It  seems  a 
coarse  thing  to  even  mention  this  mat- 
ter to  you,  Tom  ;  but  you  are  you,  and 
it  does  me  good  to  write  to  one  human 
being  without  reserve. 

I  have  not  yet  told  Celestine  of  my 
love.  I  shall  do  so  on  my  next  visit  to 
Los  Angeles,  a  few  weeks  hence.  It 
absolutely  deifies  me  to  think  of  the 
moment  when  the  last  barrier  between 
us  shall  be  swept  away  and  she  shall 
be  mine  in  very  truth.  Tom,  she  is 
unquestionably  the  purest,  most  gen- 
uine, most  unspoiled,  and 


III. 

letter  from  MR.  LAWRENCE  KIRKE  TO 
SIR.  THOMAS  DRISCOLL,  OCTOBER  27, 
1892. 

Thank  you,  old  man,  for  your  warm- 
hearted words,  although  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  grace  to  answer  your  last  two 
letters.  I  returned  from  Los  Angeles 
a  few  days  ago.  It  is  all  up  with  me. 
She  does  not  care  for  me  at  all. 


IV. 


LETTER      FROM      MR.      LAAVRENCE     KIRKE     TO 
MR.     THOMAS     DRISCOLL,     MAY     4,     1893. 

My  Dear  Tom  :  Don't  think  I  under- 
value your  brave  efforts  to  brighten 
things  for  me  because  I  have  not  writ- 
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ten  to  you.  But,  after  all,  there  is  al- 
most as  little  to  be  said  as  to  be  done 
in  such  matters.  I  suppose  I  shall  get 
used  to  it  after  a  while. 

Do  you  remember  once,  when  you 
were  burning  with  the  ambition  to 
write  the  greatest  possible  tragedy, 
which  you  contended  was  still  unwrit- 
ten, how  we  revelled  in  imaginary  tor- 
tures of  mind  and  dooms  of  body  in 
seeking  the  plot  for  that  tragedy,  and 
how  you  finally  abandoned  your  pur- 
pose because  we  could  not  decide  what 
it  should  be?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
very  simple.  Take  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  such  ideas  of  woman  as  you 
have  ;  who  finally  meets  her,  and  knows 
that  for  him  there  can  be  no  other. 
Then  paint  his  life,  spiritual,  mental, 
and  physical,  after  he  realizes  that  she, 
probably  from  the  very  perfections 
which  make  her  what  she  is,  fails  to 
find  in  him  that  which  such  a  woman 
must  find  in  the  one  to  whom  she  gives 
her  love.  Paint  that  man's  life,  or 
paint  one  hoiu*  of  it,  and  you  have  your 
gx'eatest  possible  and  unwritten  trag- 
edy. 

Do  not  think  that  because  I  can  con- 
template this  case  from  a  critical  stand- 


point I  am  already  on  the  way  to  either 
the  conventional  indifference  or  the 
conventional  cynicism  which  is  so  often 
assumed  to  be  the  sequence  of  similar 
exj)eriences.  As  to  the  indifference,  I 
shall  say  nothing  ;  as  to  the  cynicism, 
let  me  assure  you,  Tom,  that  the  one 
consolation  the  hero  of  3'our  tragedy 
can  have  is  the  knowledge  that  there  is 
after  all,  such  a  woman  as  that  of  his 
dreams. 


V. 


THE  POSTSCRIPT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MISS 
CELESTINE  GIRARD  TO  MISS  ALICE  GRANT, 
NOVEMBER    17,   1892. 

Oh,  about  Mr.  Kirke.  You  want  to 
know  "  Avhat  about  "  him,  and  you  say 
you've  an  idea  I  like  him.  But  there 
isn't  anything  about  him  to  tell  you, 
except  that  he  isn't  coming  to  see  me 
any  more.  I  like  him  well  enough — 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  them,  I  suppose — 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  most  of 
them.  But  —  well,  he  was  like  the 
others,  Alice.  I  felt  sure  of  it,  and  so 
did  Aunt  Miriam.  Where  men  are 
concerned,  can  "  the  rich  Miss  Girard" 
ever  feel  sure  of  anything  else  ? 
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A  coNTEMPORAKY  storv-tellor  who  lays  the 
scene  of  his  narrative  in  Newport  reminds 
the  reader  that  it  was  the  Newport  of  de- 
parted days,  '*  not  the  paradise  of  cottages 
and  curricles,  but  of  big  hotels  and  balls, 
of  Southern  planters,  of  JuUien's  orchestias 
and  hotel  hops."  Newport  had  not  become 
Belgravia  then,  but  was  something  like 
Arcadia  still. 

I  dare  say  that  Belgravian  Newpoi-t  is 
amply  satisfactory  to  its  denizens  as  it  is ; 
but  there  is  that  in  the  coloring  of  the 
story  which  reminds  one  to  lament  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  Arcadian  Newport,  but  the 
general  and  inevitable  tendency  of  all  the 
more  charming  summer  Arcadias  to  take  on 
the  Belgravian  characteristics.  Arcadia  is 
ever  unstable.  It  begins  by  being  sylvan. 
The  shejiherds  wear  flannel  shirts,  and  the 
shepherdesses  go  about  in  big  hats  and  ten- 
nis shoes,  and  wear  the  same  dress  all  day 
long,  and  scarcely  venture  to  tie  a  ribbon 
to  their  crooks.  Quickly  Arcadia  gets  the 
fame  of  being  a  pleasant  place.  People 
are  so  friendly  there ;  manners  are  so  easy 
and  so  good.  Chaperones  are  scarce  and 
high,  and  no  one  cares,  for  such  Eden-like 
simplicity  prevails  that  chaperones  are  not 
needed.  Before  long  the  people  who  have 
been  overdosed  with  conventionalities  and 
are  tired  of  fine  raiment  hear  of  it.  Word 
gets  around  that  some  of  the  nicest  people 
go  to  Arcadia,  and  that  there  is  no  place 
where  the  girls  have  more  fun,  or  where 
the  youth  are  more  eligible,  or  from  which 
everybody  brings  home  a  finer  color  or 
better  spirits   in   the   fall.      But   what   is 


money  for  if  not  to  enable  its  owners  to 
enjoy  the  newest  delights  ?  So  soon  as 
Arcadia's  charms  begin  to  be  noised  abroad 
the  place  begins  to  be  the  fashion.  New- 
comers create  new  needs,  and  soon,  far  too 
soon,  the  shepherdesses  are  getting  their 
gowns  from  Watteau  and  changing  the 
ribbons  on  their  crooks  four  times  a  day. 
The  hotel  quadrujjles  in  size,  and  is 
crammed  full  of  Sybarites.  Gradually  the 
original  Arcadians  realize  that  society  has 
grown  too  miscellaneous,  and  begin  to  put 
up  separate  huts  and  withdraw  to  them. 
Then  the  Sybarites  discover  that  the  hotel 
is  primitive  and  countrified,  and  straight- 
way build  themselves  cottages  with  rooms 
for  many  servants  and  stables  for  troops  of 
quadrui^eds.  Then  comes  the  short-tailed 
horse,  and  the  British  groom  multiplies  in 
the  landscape.  Champagne  and  chaperones 
surge  in,  hand  in  hand.  Simplicity  goes 
elsewhere  and  sells  her  abandoned  tene- 
ment to  style,  who  pulls  it  down  and  puts 
up  a  palace  on  its  ruins.  And  so  Ai'cadia 
fades  away  and  the  sign  ' '  Belgi-avia " 
looms  up  in  large  letters  at  the  railroad 
station. 

And  what  becomes  of  all  the  true  Arca- 
dians who  were  happy  once  together? 
Some  build  fine  houses  on  their  property 
and  rent  them  to  Belgravians  and  go  away 
themselves  for  the  summer.  Some  put 
their  sheep  in  charge  of  a  hireling  and 
supply  the  cottagers  with  spring  lamb. 
Some  hang  up  their  crooks  and  go  into  the 
real  estate  business,  but  many,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  are  corrupted  and  turn  Bel- 
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gravians  themselves.  For  Belgraviau  ex- 
istence has  an  iutoxicatiug  quality  about  it 
that  is  able  to  upset  the  discretion  of 
people  who  ought  to  know  better.  Even 
for  the  rich  it  is  fairly  debatable  whether 
Belgravia  is  so  hajipy  a  laud  as  Arcadia, 
and  for  the  poor  there  is  no  question  at 
all  about  Arcadia's  superiority.  Yet  it  is 
constantly  happening  to  the  worthy  poor 
whose  choice  has  been  Arcadia,  to  have  the 
Belgraviau  current  turn  their  way  and 
sweep  them  off  their  legs.  Belgravia  is  so 
insinuating.  For  what  it  lacks  of  being 
picturesque  it  makes  up  in  being  fine.  Its 
standards  are  mere  arbitrary'  conventions, 
and  yet  once  one  gives  in  at  all  to  them 
they  quickly  come  to  have  the  force  of 
natural  laws.  Inch  by  inch,  substituting 
elegance  for  mere  comfort  and  show  for 
simple  use,  it  lures  the  would-be  Arcadian 
into  a  competition  wherein  it  is  a  weariness 
to  engage  and  an  embarrassment  to  suc- 
ceed. There  are  certain  kinds  of  nuisances 
against  which  the  promoters  of  Aicadias 
take  pains  beforehand  to  provide,  selling 
land  only  for  uses  and  under  conditions 
which  they  deem  compatible  with  their 
general  purposes.  But  they  never  provide 
against  the  chances  of  a  Belgravian  de- 
genei-ation.  They  stipulate  that  no  hut  of 
less  than  a  certain  value  shall  be  built  upon 
the  lots  that  they  sell,  but  they  never  limit 
the  prospective  builder  the  other  way. 
His  edifice  must  come  up  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  but  nothing  hinders  him  from  so 
far  surpassing  it  as  to  make  all  his  neigh- 
bors feel  that  the  conditions  of  their  ex- 
istence are  squalid.  Ai'cadias  have  been 
spoiled  as  Aicadias  without  ever  reaching 
the  full  measure  of  Belgravian  develop- 
ment. Promoters  must  know  that,  but 
they  never  guard  against  it.  If  the  current 
sets  Belgraviaward  they  take  the  chances 
of  arrival,  lamenting  nothing,  and  seeming 
to  feel,  in  business-like  obtuseness,  that 
simplicity  has  achieved  its  highest  end  if 
it  has  paved  the  way  for  fashion. 


In  his  address  on  "College  Athletics," 
delivered  in  June  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  General  Francis 
Walker  alluded  to  the  days  before  the  war, 
and  before  the  spread  of  the  Muscular 
Christianity  movement,  when  "  brains  and 
brawn  were  believed  to  be  developed  in  an 


inverse  ratio,  and  the  only  things  to  be  ad- 
mired were  mind  and  soul."  We  have  got 
so  thoroughly  well  over  all  that  in  these 
days  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  speculate  how  far  the  j^endulum 
is  going  to  swing  the  other  way.  So  thor- 
oughly is  the  contemporary  mind  disabused 
of  the  notion  that  there  is  any  incompati- 
bility between  the  development  of  bmins 
and  of  brawn,  that  the  tendency  of  that 
part  of  the  population  which  is  freest  to 
choose  its  methods  seems  to  be  to  stimu- 
late the  brains  by  the  use  of  Indian  clubs 
and  exercise  the  mind  on  the  cinder-path 
and  in  the  riding-school.  The  idea  of  the 
■mens  Sana  in  cm-pore  sano  was  always  a 
sound  idea,  and  is  so  still,  but  the  useful- 
ness of  a  sound  mind  in  promoting  the 
healthfulness  of  the  body  seems  in  no  smaU 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm for  elaborate  processes  for  keeping 
the  body  sound  with  a  more  or  less  re- 
mote purpose  of  intellectual  results.  An 
impression  that  seems  to  have  gained  a 
good  deal  of  currency  is  that  intellectual 
labor  is  a  sort  of  poison  the  effect  of  which 
upon  the  corporeal  man  must  be  vigorously 
offset  by  an  antidote  of  protracted  physical 
exertion.  There  is  some  basis  even  to  that 
impi'ession.  Neglect  of  proper  exercise 
and  protracted  mental  effort  may  produce 
morbid  bodily  conditions  which  react  upon 
the  mind.  But  even  a  layman  may  point 
out  that  physical  and  intellectual  labor  do 
not  so  much  offset  as  supplement  one  an- 
other. A  certain  amount  of  work,  varying 
in  quantity  with  the  individual,  is  practi- 
cally essential  to  comfortable  living,  but 
the  preponderance  of  such  work  may  be 
either  mental  or  physical.  The  person  who 
works  with  his  mind  works  off  in  that  way 
a  certain  amount  of  his  daily  energy  and 
has  so  much  the  less  to  be  spent  in  bodily 
exertion.  But  the  person  who  does  not 
work  with  his  mind  has  to  work  off  all  his 
energy  physically.  To  the  man  who  has 
formed  the  habit  of  mental  labor,  physical 
labor  beyond  a  certain  point  is  mere  weari- 
ness and  exasperation.  And  so  is  much 
mental  labor  to  the  person  who  is  used  to 
toil  with  his  muscles. 

The  notion  that  General  Walker  seems 
to  suggest,  that  a  man  is  incapable  of  soimd 
thought  unless  he  is  "strong,  swift,  and 
enduiing  "  in  his  body,  is  contradicted  by 
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too  many  examples  to  need  refutation  here. 
Theoretically,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  tliat 
the  old-fashioned  thinker  did  not  know  his 
business  and  could  not  have  thought  out 
anything  of  value  by  such  methods  as  ho 
used.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old- 
fashioned  thinker  left  documents  that  are 
hard  to  get  over. 

General  Walker  scouts  openly  at  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  "  keeping  the  body  un- 
der," but  really  there  is  something  to  be 
said  even  for  that.  The  apparatus  of  phys- 
ical development,  especially  in  the  cities, 
has  become  so  elaborate  and  expensive, 
that  there  is  no  great  novelty  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  youth  who  takes  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  exercise  as  a  preliminary  to  at- 
tempting to  do  five  dollars'  worth  of  head 
woi'k.  The  body  that  is  once  thoroughly 
habituated  to  lavish  muscular  exertion  de- 
mands such  exertion  to  keep  it  comfortable. 
If  its  tenant  has  assumed  other  duties  and 
cannot  accede  to  its  demands,  it  makes 
him  thoroughly  unhappy  until  it  has  been 
so  far  siibdued  as  to  know  its  place.  A  body 
that  has  grown  so  obstreperous  as  that  is 
a  considerable  inconvenience  to  a  brain- 
worker.  What  he  wants  is  a  simple  tene- 
ment in  which  he  can  dwell  without  having 
his  attention  perpetually  distracted  by  its 
requirements.  Ordinary  repairs  he  expects 
to  make,  and  to  give  it  ordinary  care,  but 
to  keep  up  the  muscular  establishment  that 
the  taste  of  the  times  seems  to  aflfect  is  as 
much  beyond  his  means  as  life  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  palace. 


For  gentlemen  who  propose  to  take  out 
a  considerable  share  of  their  enjoyment  in 
eating  and  drinking,  a  lively  participation 
in  sports  is  an  excellent  thing.  No  doubt 
the  average  man  can  eat  more  and  drink 
much  more  with  comparative  impunity,  if 
he  keeps  himself  thoroughly  well  exercised. 
There  are  men  in  whose  enviable  stomachs 
food  and  drink  in  almost  any  quantity 
seem  to  turn  directly  into  intellectual  en- 
ergy, and  who  can  eat  and  drink  over  night 
in  a  manner  that  is  the  envy  of  their  fel- 
lows, toil  at  a  desk  next  day  in  a  way  to 
make  them  despair,  and  yet  day  after  day 
get  along  with  only  so  much  exercise  as 
comes  by  "  walking  home  from  the  oflBce." 
But  such  men  are  either  jjlienomenal  creat- 
ures or  possess  some  secret  that  the  world 
has  missed.  For  most  ambitious  eaters 
and  drinkers,  plenty  of  exercise  is  indis- 
pensable. 

And  so,  doubtless,  it  is  for  '♦  hustlers." 
The  ideal  American  that  General  Walker 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  is  the  man 
who  is  effectual  in  doing  things  ;  whose  ac- 
tivities are  tireless  ;  who  "  booms  "  towns 
and  builds  up  trade ;  who  is  willing  that 
anyone  may  have  the  ideas  if  only  the  actu- 
alities are  his.  Such  men  are  useful,  and 
the  counti-y  has  places  for  them,  and  the 
colleges  are  proud  to  train  them  and  send 
them  forth.  College  athletics  are  probably 
good  for  them,  and  it  is  largely  because  of 
them  and  theii-  number  and  their  needs 
that  college  athletics  will  continue  to  flour- 
ish. 


DRAWN    BV   A.    B.   FROST. 


■HE    MISSED    HIS    FOOTING    AND    FELL." 

—See  The  Mystery  of  the  Red  Fox,  page  427. 
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THE   NORTHWEST   MOUNTED    POLICE   OF   CANADA. 

By  J.  G.  A.  Cy eight 011. 

'N   1873   the   Dominion   of  Canada  had    a   serious 
problem  to  face.     It  liad  bought  llupert's  Land 
from  the  Hudson  Ba}'  Company  four  years  jire- 
viously.     The   estabhshment  of  tlie  Province  of 
Manitoba  had  required  the  Wolseley  exjjeditiou 
of  1870,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison   at 
Winnipeg,  which  was  just  springing  up  round 
the  wooden  palisades  of  old  Fort  Garry.     But 
all  beyond   the    Red  River  was  practically  un- 
known, and  30,000  Indians  held  the  plains  over 
which  the  bufthlo  herds  then  roamed.     An  army 
of  regular  trooi3s  seemed  necessary  to  take  and 
keep  possession.     This  was  done  by  a  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  which  for  years  practically 
ruled  a  region  as  large  as  France  and  Germany, 
dealt  with  unruly  populations  and  most 
exacting   conditions,  and    really  brouglit 
about  the  civilizing  of   this  vast  district 
by  personal  bravery,  judgment,  and  char- 
acter.    This  paj^er  proposes  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  story  epitomized  in  the  badge 
and  motto  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Po- 
lice, whose  scarlet  tunic  is  the  symbol  of 
law  and  order  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  United 
States  border  to  Peace  River  and  the  Saskatchewan. 

Though  organized  when  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  Premier,  the 
Mounted  Police  were  one  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  inspirations,  and  after  his 
return  to  power,  in  1878,  they  always  remained  under  his  own  eye.  The  red 
coat  was  no  mere  concession  to  historic  sentiment,  but  his  crafty  appeal  to  In- 
dian tradition  of  the  good  faith  and  lighting  qualities  of  the  "  King  George's 
Man,"  whose  ally  their  brethren  in  the  East  had  been,  and  to  whom  even  the 
great  Hudson  Bay  Company  owned  allegiance. 

The  nucleus  of  the  foi-ce  was  got  together  in  Manitoba,  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  French,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
who  had  done  Canada  good  service  in  organizing  her  artillery  schools,  and 
who,  after  winning  fresh  distinction  in  Australia,  recently  retired  from  the  Im- 
perial Army  as  a  Major-General.  The  rest,  making  the  strength  only  three 
hundred  in  all,  went  from  Toronto  to  Fargo  by  rail,  in  June,  1874,  and  had  a 
foretaste  of  their  work  in  a  march  of  160  miles  to  Duiferin,  on  the  southern 
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frontier  of  Manitolm.  Wet;(liu<<  out  the 
weaklings,  iiiul  Icavinj^  a  few  ^'ood  laeu 
to  form  a  dejjot  and  send  a  detachment 
to  Fort  Elliee,  on  the  Assiniboine,  the 
Mounted  Police  beufan  their  record  and 
scored  from  the  outset.  AVith  two  field- 
guns  and  two   mortars,  and  relying  on 


Badge  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

their  own  transport  train  for  supplies, 
they  marched  800  miles  westward 
through  an  unknown  country  inhab- 
ited by  30,000  Indians  and  a  few  score 
white  desperadoes,  till  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  in  sight.  Leaving  Colonel 
Macleod,  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
to  build  a  fort  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  terrible  Blackfeet,  where 
no  white  man's  life  was  then  safe,  and 
sending  another  detachment  north  to 
Edmonton  among  the  Assiniboines  and 
Wood  Crees.  the  main  column  turned 
back.  They  crossed  the  j^lains  north- 
ward by  way  of  Qu'Apj^elle  to  Fort 
Pelly,  but  finding  their  intended  head- 
quarters were  not  ready  they  returned 
to  Dufterin.  The  thermometer,  which 
had  stood  at  100°  F.  in  the  shade  when 
they  marched  out,  marked  30°  F.  below 
zero  on  their  return.  In  four  months, 
to  a  day,  they  travelled  1,959  miles,  be- 
sides the  distances  covered  by  detach- 
ments on  special  service.  Once  beyond 
the  rich  prairies  of  Manitoba,  hard  work 
in  the  gravel  drifts  of  the  Missouri  Co- 
teau  and  among  the  broken  gullies  of 
Wood  Mountain  and  the  Cypress  Hills 
told  heavily  on  their  animals.  Many 
good  horses  lived  through  want  of 
water  and  food  in  the  arid  plains  where 
cactus  and  sage-brush  are  the  only  veg- 


etation round  the  alkaline  lakes,  to  die 
from  the  eftects  (;f  unaccustomed  forage, 
or  from  the  bitter  cold  that  came  on 
early  in  the  autumn,  though  officers 
and  men  gave  up  their  blankets  to  shel- 
ter their  chargers.  Jiut  the  three  hun- 
dred police  accomplished,  without  los- 
ing a  life,  what  had  seemed  work  for 
an  army — the  taking  jjossession  of  the 
Great  Lone  Land. 

One  ol)ject  of  the  expedition  was  to 
drive  out  the  gangs  of  whiskey  traders, 
outlaws  of  the  w(jrst  kind  from  the 
Western  States,  who  kept  the  Indians 
in  a  chronic  state  of  deviltry,  and  only 
the  year  before  had  committed  a  num- 
ber of  murders  and  outrages  on  their 
own  account.  The  forts  in  which  they 
were  reported  to  be  entrenched,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bow  and  Belly  Rivers, 
proved  to  be  merely  trading  posts,  built 
of  logs,  and  the  inmates  had  taken  them- 
selves off  without  giving  the  jjolice  a 
chance  to  tire  a  shot.  Another  object 
was  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
tlie  Indians.  This  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  their  confidence  in  the 
police  has  lasted  from  that  day  to  this. 
Their  suspicions  quickly  wore  away,  and 
they  became  outspoken  in  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  Government 
for  sending  them  such  jirotectors.  As 
one  chief  told  Colonel  Macleod,  "  Be- 
fore you  came  the  Indian  crept  along, 
now  he  is  not  afraid  to  walk  erect." 
They  were  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
laws,  told  that  these  would  be  the  same 
for  white  man  and  Indian  alike,  and 
that  they  need  not  fear  jjunishment  ex- 
cept for  doing  what  they  knew  to  be 
wrong.  They  were  promised  that  their 
lands  would  not  be  taken  from  them, 
but  that  fair  treaties  would  be  made  in 
solemn  council — promises  the  faithful 
fulfilment  of  which  has  saved  Canada 
from  Indian  wars.  Before  the  end  of 
1874  Colonel  Macleod  was  able  to  rej^ort 
that  the  whiskey  trade  was  completely 
suppressed,  that  an  unarmed  man  could 
ride  safely  over  what  had  been  the  bat- 
tle-around of  those  hereditarv  enemies 
the  Blackfeet  and  Crees,  and  that  the 
only  Indian  difficulty  to  be  apprehended 
was  the  meeting  of  war  parties  from  dif- 
ferent ti'ibes.  The  best  result  of  the 
expedition  was  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  prestige  which  has  served  the 
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Police  in  good  stead  in  many  a  "  tight 
place  "  since,  and  has  enabled  theiu  to 
disregard  immeasurable  odds  against 
them. 

Colonel  Macleod  succeeded  to  the 
command  upon  Colonel  French's  resig- 
nation after  completing  the  work  of"  or- 
ganization. During  the  next  two  years 
the  Pohce  were  busy  building  them- 
selves posts,  estabhshiug  supply  farms, 
and  exploring  the  country.  Those  were 
the  golden  days  of  the  force  ;  the  life 
was  one  of  constant  excitement  and  ad- 
venture, and  the  duties  were  ahnost 
l)ixrely  military,  for  no  settlers  then 
went  beyond  Manitoba.  The  great 
herds  of  buffalo  still  ranged  the  jDrai- 
ries,  and  it  is  strange  now  to  read  in 
the  old  order-books  prohibitions  from 
shooting  more  animals  than  could  be 
used  as  food.  The  grizzly  bear  had  not 
beat  his  final  retreat  to  the  mountains, 


and  there  were  antelope  in  abundance. 
The  Indians  often  came  into  conflict 
over  encroachments  upon  each  other's 
hunting-grounds,  and  were  quick  to  ap- 
peal to  the  red-coats  as  arbiters  and 
protectors.  At  that  time  the  Police 
had  the  whole  manag'ement  of  the  In- 
dians on  their  shoulders.  They  had  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  coming  of  the 
A^hites,  and  to  protect  the  surveyors, 
Avho  had  already  begun  iDarcelling  out 
the  covintry  and  exploring  the  route  of 
the  railway.  Their  abihties  as  diplo- 
mats were  evidenced  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Indians  entered  into  the 
treaties  concluded  between  1875  and 
1877,  and  their  soldierly  qualities  by 
the  bearing  of  the  detachments  that  es- 
corted the  commissioners.  Convoying 
the  large  sums  of  money  and  stores  of 
supplies  required  for  the  annual  pay- 
ments to  each  head  of  a  family  was  a 
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perilous  duty.  The  distribution  of  tht'iii 
required  tirniness,  tact,  and  insif^ht  into 
the  mysteries  of  Indian  character.  But 
these  are  (lualities  the  PoHce  have  al- 
ways shown  in  a  marked  dej^ree. 

In  1S77  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little 
force  was  concentrated  on  the  soutli- 
western  frontier  to  watch  and  check 
the  G,00()  Sioux;  who  sought  refuf>e 
in  Canada  after  tlieir  defeat  of  Custer 
on  the  Little  Bijx  Horn.  Fort  Walsh, 
in  the  Cypress  Hills,  was  made  head- 
quarters instead  of  Fcnt  Pelly  ;  a  post 
commanding-  the  trails  from  the  Up- 
per Missouri  was  established  at  Wood 
Mountain  to  the  eastward,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Macleod  was  increased. 
A  time  of  great  anxiety  ensued.  The 
Canadian  Indians,  especially  tlio  Black- 
feet,  were  strongly  opposed,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Sioux — the  more  so  as  it 
was  already  apparent  that  the  buffalo 
would  be  extinct  in  a  few  years.  The 
temptation  was  great  to  smoke  the  to- 
bacco sent  them  by  Sioux  runners,  and 
thus  bind  themselves  to  join  in  an  ef- 
fort to  sweep  out  once  and  for  all  the 
white  men,  whose  numbers  seemed  so 
scanty-  But — chiefly  under  Crowfoot's 
influence  —  it  was  resisted,  and  they 
helped  the  Police  by  refraining  from 
hostilities,  and  affording  information  as 
to  the  doings  of  the  new-comers.  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  his  warriors  were  met 
with  a  quiet  resolution  that  astonished 
them,  and  won  tlieir  immediate  respect. 
They  were  told  that  so  long  as  they 
observed  the  law  they  would  be  jiro- 
tected,  but  could  expect  nothing  more, 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  settle  per- 
manently in  Canada,  and  they  were 
finally  induced  to  suri-ender  peaceful- 
ly to  the  United  States  authorities  in 
1880-81. 

The  coolness  and  pluck  of  the  Police 
during  that  critical  period  was  amaz- 
ing. Their  confidence  in  themselves  is 
curiously  evidenced  by  a  report  from 
the  officer  in  command  at  Wood  Moun- 
tain, recommending  that  at  least  50 
men  should  be  stationed  there,  as  there 
were  about  5,000  Sioux  camped  in  the 
vicinity  !  On  one  occasion  an  attempt 
by  the  Sioux  warriors  to  rescue  by 
foi'ce  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  arrested,  Avas  faced  and  stopped 
by   28    troopers.     Such    exploits  were 


frequent.  In  1877  Inspector  Walsh, 
with  Doctor  Kittson,  a  guide,  and 
15  constables,  charged  down  at  day- 
break one  morning  on  a  war  camp 
of  200  Assiniboines,  who,  after  ill- 
using  and  tiring  at  some  Saulteaux 
camped  near  by,  had  threatened  to 
sen^e  the  Police  in  the  same  way  if  they 
came.  Surrounding  the  war  lodge 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  camjj,  he 
arrested  and  took  away  the  head  chief, 
Crow's  Dance,  and  19  of  the  princi- 
])al  warriors.  Then  assembling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chiefs  in  council,  he 
warned  them  of  the  results  of  setting 
the  law  at  defiance  and  ordered  them 
to  let  the  Salteaux  go  in  peace. 
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On  one  occusiou  a  settler  Ktriick  an 
Indian,  whone  comrades,  sonu^  .lOO  in 
all,  not  nnderstandinj^-  how  kucIi  an 
insult  could  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine, 
promptly  proceeded  to  destroy  tlie  set- 
tler's property.  Getting  worked  up 
into  wild  excitement  they  soon  bej^an 
firing  indisciiminately,  and  threaten- 
ing to  take  the  lives  of  all  white  men. 
Colonel  IiTine  and  his  Adjutant,  Cap- 
tain Cotton,  lia2)i)ened  to  be  near  by. 
Tliough  unarmed  they  rode  straight 
into  the  infuriated  band.  liiHes  were 
levelled  at  them  from  all  sides,  but 
their  coolness  told,  and  the  Indians 
sullenly  obeyed  the  order  to  disperse. 
Incidents  like  this,  however,  could  be 
told  of  every  officer  who  has  served  in 
the  Mounted  Police,  nor  have  the  rank 
and  file  been  behind  their  officers  in 
daring  and  firmness.  It  was  then,  as 
it  is  now,  an  everyday  matter  of  duty 
for  a  single  constable  to  enter  an  In- 
dian camp  and  make  an  arrest.  Mo- 
mentary indecision,  or  the  display  of 
temper  would  have  often  meant  not 
only  failure  but  certain  death. 

In  1880  Colonel  Irvine,  who  had 
been  Assistant  Commissioner  for  some 
years,  succeeded  Colonel  Macleod  in 
the  command,  the  latter  becoming  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate,  and  eventually 
being  appointed  a  judge  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tlie  Northwest  Terri- 
tories Avas  organized  in  1886.  Their 
names  wdll  always  be  associated  with 
the  rapid  and  successful  development 
of  the  country,  and  a  record  of  the  dis- 
tinguished services  which  both  began 
as  Canadian  officers  in  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  Eed  Kiver  Expedition  of  1870, 
would  itself  be  the  history  of  the  North- 
west. 

The  modern  era  of  that  history  began 
with  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  -The  rapid  progress  of 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  serA^ces  of 
the  PoHce  in  preventing  annoyance  and 
attacks  on  working  parties  by  the  In- 
dians, maintaining  law  and  order  among 
the  thousands  of  naA^^des  employed,  and 
preventing  entirely  the  introduction '  of 
liquor.  An  army  of  camp-followers — 
gamblers,  thieves,  and  the  scum  of  the 
Western  border  States — flocked  in  for 
their  expected  harvest,  but  were  kept 
in  perfect  order.     The  Police  did  good 


work,  too,  in  (|U(lling  strikes,  which  at 
times  threatened  to  l)ecome  sei-ious  dis- 
turl)ances.  ]Mr.  Van  Home,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  has  borne  the 
most  telling  testimony  to  their  services 
in  these  words  written  to  the  Commis- 
sioner :  "  Without  the  assistance  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  sjjlendid  force 
under  your  command  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  acconijjlish  as  much 
work  as  we  did.  On  no  great  work, 
within  my  knowledge,  where  so  many 
men  have  been  employed,  has  such  j^er- 
fect  order  prevailed." 

Till  then  the  Police  had  mainly  their 
own  safety  to  consider.      With  the  i-apid 
influx  of  settlers  came  responsibility  for 
lives   and  pi-operty   scattered    over   an 
area  of  875,000  square  miles.     Trading- 
posts  developed  into  towns,  new  centres 
of   population    sprang    up    like    magic, 
the  cattle-ranchers  occupied  the  region 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  changed. 
Simultaneously  with  this  coming  of  the 
white  men  the  biiifalo  became  extinct, 
and  the  Indians,  reduced  at  once  to  pov- 
erty, and  no  longer  masters  of  the  plains, 
felt  their  position  bitterly.     Among  the 
thousands  of  immigrants  there  was  natu- 
rally a  large  projiortion  of  the  roughest 
class,  and  the  thought  that  a  settler's 
taunt  or  hasty  action  might  precipitate 
an  Indian   outbreak    added   largely  to 
the  cares  of  the  Police.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Indians,  accustomed  all  their 
lives  to  look  upon  other  men's  horses  and 
cattle  as  lawful  plunder,  found  in  horse- 
stealing and  cattle  -  killing  substitutes- 
for   the  excitement   of   the  war -party 
and  the  chase,  and  serious  encounters 
were  frequent.     Another   instance  out 
of    many,    which    I    wish    there    were 
space    to   give,   will   further    show  the 
coolness  and  determination  with  which 
the  Police  always  act.     It  happened  in 
1882,  but  is  typical  of  any  time  in  their 
history.     A  sub-chief  of  the  Blackfeet, 
named  Bull  Elk,  stole  some  beef  from  a 
white  man  and  fired  at  him.     Inspector 
Dickens — a  son  of  the  novelist  by  the 
way  —  ordered    his    arrest.       Sergeant 
Howe  and  two  constables  went  with  the 
Inspector  to  the  reserve  and  took  their 
prisoner  through  a  mob.     Though  they 
were  knocked   down   and   the  Indians 
began  firing,  they  stuck  to  their  man, 
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Old  Fort  Walsh,   now  abandoned. 
(From  11  photograph  by  Notmaii,  Montreal.) 


■while  the  Inspector  kept  the  Indians 
back  with  his  revolver,  until  the  rest  of 
the  men  quartered  there — only  ten  of 
a  reinforcement — came  to  their  resciie. 
The  prisoner  was  to  he  sent  to  Macleod 
for  trial,  l)ut  700  Blackfeet  warriors, 
armed  with  "Winchesters,  surrounded 
the  post,  taunted  the  sentries,  and  tried 
to  excite  the  Police  to  tire  on  them, 
which,  of  course,  Avould  have  ended 
evervthino-  with  the  little  detachment. 
On  Crowfoot's  intercession  and  prom- 
ise to  go  bail,  the  prisoner  was  allowed 
to  go  for  a  time.  This  happened  on 
January  2d,  it  was  reported  at  ilacleod, 
100  miles  away,  by  Sergeant  Howe,  on 
the  4th,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
6th  Major  Crt)zier,  with  every  available 
man,  was  at  the  Blackfeet  Reserve, 
having  ordered  the  lield-guns  to  be 
ready  if  wanted.  The  post  Avas  liur- 
riedh'  fortified  by  eleven  the  next 
morning,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent 
for.  Ci'owfoot  asked  if  they  meant  to 
tight.  The  reply  was,  "  Certainly  not, 
unless  you  commence."  Crowfoot  was 
then  in  turn  asked  whether  he  meant  to 


do  his  dut}-  as  a  chief,  assist  the  Police 
in  their  duty,  and  make  a  speech  to  his 
people,  saying  the  Superintendent  had 
done  right.  The  Indians  were  e\ident- 
ly  gi'eatly  impressed,  and  after  a  vigor- 
ous harangue  from  Crowfoot  endorsing 
the  action  taken,  Bull  Elk  was  sen- 
tenced and  marched  oft'  to  jjrison.  The 
polic}'  of  separating  the  tribes,  settling 
them  on  reserves,  and  teaching  them  to 
farm,  was  distasteful  in  the  extreme  to 
these  born  rovers ;  but  by  great  tact 
the  Crees  and  Assiniboines  were  per- 
suaded to  move  north  from  the  Cyjiress 
Hills  to  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  and  the 
Saskatchewan,  guarded  by  the  Police 
from  the  attacks  of  their  old  enemies 
the  Bloods,  whose  war-parties  were  on 
the  alert  to  seize  such  a  chance.  They 
did  not  all  go  quietly,  however,  for  Big 
Bear,  so  notorious  afterward  in  the 
rebellion  of  1885,  and  another  Avorthy 
named  Pie-a-Pot,  gave  much  trouble. 
The  former  led  150  braves  to  sack  Port 
Walsh,  but  the  sight  of  100  red-coats, 
and  tAvo  mountain  guns  on  its  AAOoden 
bastions,   changed  his    mind  and  kept 
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him  civil  for  a  time,  tlioii'i:b  soon  after- 
ward Colonel  Irvine,  with  one  oflticer 
and  22  men,  had  to  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands  by  riding  into  his  camp 
of  500  lodges  to  enforce  the  surrender 
of  some  horses  stolen  from  Montana 
Territory. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  made 
such  unexpected  progress  that  in  1882 
definite  plans  could  be  made  for  the 
jiermanent  stations  of  the  force,  which 
was  then  raised  to  a  strength  of  500. 
Eegina,  the  capital  of  the  Territories, 
was  chosen  as  head-quarters,  and  Fort 
"Walsh  and  ^^'ood  ^Mountain  were 
abandoned,  though  the  latter,  from 
its  conmianding  situation,  has  since 
been  re-established  as  a  permanent 
outpi^st.  Substantial  barracks  began 
to  replace  the  original  qitJirters  that 
the  troopers  had  built  for  themselves 
of  cotton -wood  pickets,  roofed  with 
poles  and  thatched  with  grass  and 
clay.  Comforts  were  provided  in  the 
shape  of  libraries,  recreation-rooms,  and 
canteens  for  the  suj^ply  of  small  luxu- 


ries and  the  beverage  known  from  its 
authorized  strenofh  as  "  four  per  cent, 
beer,"  and  the  Police  settled  down  to 
their  new  and  ever-increasing  duties  as 
a  permanent  garrison.  All  seemed  to 
be  going  well  for  three  years,  and  then 
came  "  the  psychological  moment "  in 
the  histfu-y  of  the  Northwest. 

Had  the  warnings  of  the  Police  been 
heeded  the  rebellion  of  the  half-breeds 
under  Louis  Riel  would  have  been  im- 
jjossible.  The  actual  outbreak  found 
them  ready,  but  though  the  strength 
at  the  northern  posts  had  been  in- 
creased to  200,  all  decisive  action  de- 
pended on  orders  from  Ottawa.  2,000 
miles  away.  At  a  day's  notice  Colonel 
Irvine,  Avith  4  officers  and  86  men, 
all  the  force  available,  left  Eegina, 
and  marching  291  miles  in  seven 
days  in  the  depth  of  a  Northwest  win- 
ter, passed  right  through  the  district 
held  by  the  insurgents,  outfianking 
them  by  his  quickness  and  upsetting 
Kiel's  plans  to  seize  Prince  Albert,  the 
kev    of   the    situation.       Twentv  -  four 


Police  and  Trailer  Following  a  Criminal. 


hours  were  occupied  in  organizing  the 
defences  of  Prince  Albert,  and  before 
daybreak  Colonel  Irvine,  hoping  to 
quash  the  rising  by  a  prompt  and  de- 
cided movement,  was  on  the  way  to  re- 
inforce Fort  Carlton.  Unfortunately, 
that  very  day  Major  Crozier  had  sent 
out  a  party  to  secure  provisions  and 
ammunition  at  Duck  Lake  from  falling 
into  the  insurgents'  hands.  Resistance 
Avas  made,  and  he  went  out  himself, 
with,  all  told,  99  Police  and  Prince 
Albert  volunteers,  and  fell  into  a  trap 
skilfully  planned  by  the  rebels,  whom  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  were  in  force. 
They  were  between  300  and  400  strong, 
however,  and  almost  surrounded  him. 
Crozier's  men  made  a  splendid  stand, 
though  lighting  in  deep  snow  which 
made  their  one  field-gun  almost  useless, 
and  with  no  .better  cover  than  their 
sleighs,  while  the  enemy  were  con- 
cealed in  thick  bush.  After  losing  12 
killed  and  12  wounded  they  retired  as 
steadily  and  coolly  as  they  had  fought, 
bringing  off  their  wounded  and  the 
gun,  and  got  back  to  Fort  Carlton  just 
as  Colonel  Irvine  arrived  there.  It 
was  the  only  check  the  Police  have  ever 
experienced. 

That  they  would  have  retrieved  the 
situation    bv   themselves    no    one   who 


knows  them  has  ever  doubted.  But 
they  never  had  a  free  hand.  General 
Middleton,  the  Imperial  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Canadian  militia,  was  on 
his  way  to  Winnipeg  to  direct  a  cam- 
paign ;  they  wei-e  already  placed  under 
his  orders  and  "  the  ceremonies  of  the 
wars  must  be  kept." 

"  What  are  the  Police  doing  ?  "  was 
the  question  on  every  lip  for  anxious 
Aveeks.  Their  enfoi-ced  inaction,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  prestige  that 
had  so  often  enabled  a  handful  of 
troojiers  to  disperse  hundreds  of  armed 
warriors,  emboldened  whole  bands  of 
Indians  to  join  the  insurgents  and 
heartened  them  to  a  determined  resist- 
ance that  cost  many  brave  lives  to  over- 
come. All  that  was  soon  known  ;  but 
until  the  inner  history  of  that  sharp 
little  campaign  is  written  the  injustice 
and  misrepresentation  will  not  be  re- 
vealed which  they  were  made  to  bear 
that  others  might  make  sure  of  reap- 
ing all  the  glory  and  reward.  It  is 
impossible  even  to  outline  here  the 
events  of  1885.  The  records  and  the 
graves  on  the  prairie  tell  what  the  Po- 
lice did  whenever  and  wherever  they 
got  their  chance.  Their  indispensable 
and  invaluable  aid  has  been  frankly 
acknowledged  bv  commanders  in  whom 
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selfishness  did  not  mar  personal  brav- 
er}', and  their  soldier  -  comrades  were 
the  first  to  testify  that  tliey  did  their 
full  share,  and  more,  of  marcliinj^-,  hard 
work,  and  fif>htinf^.  But  no  man  in  the 
force  wears  the  medal  that  decorates 
many  a  volunteer  who  never  was  within 
300  miles  of  the  front,  and  saw  all  his 
active  service  at  the  base  of  sujiplics  or 
in  the  Home  Guard  of  his  own  settle- 
ment. And  why  ?  Let  red-tapedom 
answer  for  itself :  "  The  ^Mounted  Po- 
lice were  doin,"-  their  ordinary  duty." 
A  prouder  distinction  it  W'Ould  be  hard 
to  invent. 

The  duty  done  so  well  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  were  with  the  three 
columns  in  the  field.  Those  left  be- 
hind had  heavy  work  and  resi^onsibil- 
ity.  The  firm  front  sliown  and  the 
preparations  for  defence  at  all  the  posts 
undoubtedly  checked  a  general  rising 
of  the  Indians.  At  Macleod  in  particu- 
lar, the  tact  and  personal  influence  of 
the  officer  in  command,  Major  Cotton, 
aided  by  the  same  qualities  in  his 
former  chief".  Colonel  Macleod,  and 
backed  up  by  the  admirable  conduct  of 
the  rank  and  file,  kept  the  Blackfeet, 
Bloods,  and  Piegans  from  disregarding 
the  loyal  counsels  of  old  Crowfoot  and 
joining  Eiel.  Had  they  done  so,  every 
Indian  in  the  Territories  would  have 
risen,  their  friends  from  across  the 
border  would  have  joined  them,  and 
thei'e  would  have  been  massacre  and 
rapine  throughout  the  whole  North- 
west. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  the 
strength  of  the  Police  was  increased 
to  1,000,  their  present  number.  In 
188G  Colonel  Irvine  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  commandant. 
Colonel  Lawrence  Herchmer.  And  now 
it  is  time  to  say  something  of  the  com- 
position and  routine  work  of  the  force. 

The  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  like 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  on  which 
it  was  modelled,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  a  purely  civil  body  ;  its  officers  are 
magistrates,  the  men  are  constables. 
But  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
its  organization,  internal  economy,  and 
drill  are  those  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  Avhen  on  active  service  in  a  mili- 
tary  capacity,  the   officers   have   army 


rank.  The  Queen's  Regulations  do  not 
apply  to  it.  however,  and  discipline,  as 
strict  as  in  the  army,  is  enforced  under 
a  concise  and  comprehensive  enactment 
which  j^rovides  a  maximum  penalty  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one 
month's  i)ay,  leaving  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officers  to  make  the  i^unish- 
ment  fit  the  crime.  Even  the  same  C. 
O.'s   views   naturally  vary,  and    if  this 
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provision  were  intule  a  little  more  def- 
inite so  that  the  defaulter,  whose;  niili- 
tarv  "crime  "  consists  in  buttons  insuf- 
ticiently  burnished,  or  in  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  time  available  to  see  his 
sweetheart  home  before  "hist  post" 
sounds,  nii^ht  meet  a  more  uniform 
fate,  a  grievance  would  be  removed. 

The  affairs  of  the  force  are  managed 
by  a  distinct  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa,  under  the  ])olitical 
supervision  of  one  of  the  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, at  present  the  President  of  the 
Privv  Council.  Mr.  Frederick  ^Vhite, 
formerly  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Secre- 
tary, has  for  many  years  been  the 
Controller  of  the  Department,  its  per- 
manent civil  head.  The  executive  com- 
mand is  held  by  an  officer  styled  the 
Commissioner,  and  ranking-  as  lieuten- 
ant -  colonel.  The  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner ranks  with  a  major,  and  after 
three  years'  service  with  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Ten  Superintendents,  with 
captain's  rank,  command  the  divisions, 
with  about  thirty-live  Inspectors  as  sub- 
alterns Avho  corresi)ond  to  lieutenants. 
Paynnister's  and  quartermaster's  duties 
ai'e  done  by  the  officers  of  each  division, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  depot 
division  acts  as  regimental  adjutant, 
an  inspector  performing-  similar  duty 
for  each  of  the  individual  divisions. 
The  medical  staff  consists  of  a  Surgeon, 
live  Assistant-Surgeons  and  two  Veter- 
inary Surgeons,  the  small  number  of  the 
latter  being  supplemented  by  veterin- 
ary staff-sergeants.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are,  as  in  the  army,  ser- 
geant-majors, statt'-sergeants  of  various 
sorts,  sergeants,  and  corporals,  while 
the  troopers  are  called  constables. 

The  officers'  pay  is  not  large.  The 
Commissioner  receives  $2,400  ;  the  As- 
sistant-Commissioner, ^1,G00  ;  the  Su- 
perintendents and  Surgeon,  $1,400  ;  the 
Inspectors,  $1,000  ayear,  -with,  of  course, 
free  quarters,  rations,  light,  fuel,  and 
forage.  But  promotion  is  very  slow, 
and  these  are  the  rates  of  twenty  years 
ago  when  the  force  was  small,  the  du- 
ties far  less  numerous  and  exacting,  and 
the  life  far  more  attractive.  The  men, 
however,  are  well  paid,  and  without  the 
vexatious  deductions  which  in  the  army 
reduce  Tommy  Atkins's  pocket-money 
to  a  mere  j^ittance.     The  non-commis- 


sioned officers  get  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dolhir  and  a  half  a  da}'  ;  the  constables 
fifty  (;ents,  with  an  addition  of  live  cents 
good  -  conduct  pay  for  each  j'ear,  and 
an  allowance  of  twenty- live  cents  when 
employed  us  clerks  or  artificers,  lioth 
officers  and  men  ai'e  provided  with 
liberal  pensions,  graded  according  to 
length  of  service,  and  attainable  after 
ten  years.  Rjitions  are  of  excellent 
(piality  and  large  cpiantity,  and  can  be 
supplemented  very  cheaply  with  little 
luxuries  from  the  canteen,  which  is  now 
a  feature  of  every  division  post.  At 
most  i)laces,  especially  in  the  north, 
there  is  a  fair  supply  of  small  game  in 
the  season.  The  Macleod  and  Calgary 
districts  abound  with  tine  trout. 

The  rank  and  tile  are  not  suipassed 
by  any  picked  coi-ps  in  any  service.  A 
recruit  nuist  be  between  twenty-two 
and  forty -five  years  old,  of  good  charac- 
ter, able  to  read  and  write  English  or 
French,  active,  well-built,  and  of  sound 
constitution.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
be  able  to  ride,  and  a  man  wIkj  knows 
something  of  horses  is  preferred,  but 
these  two  requirements  ai"e  broadly  in- 
terpreted. The  physique  is  very  tine, 
the  average  of  the  whole  thousand 
being  five  feet  nine  and  a  haK  inches  in 
height  and  thirty  -  eight  and  a  half 
inches  round  the  chest.  There  has  al- 
Avays  been  an  unusual  proportion  of 
men  of  good  family  and  education. 
Lots  of  the  young  Englishmen  who 
come  out  to  try  their  hand  at  farming 
in  Manitoba,  or  ranching  in  Albeiia, 
eventually  drift  into  the  Police,  as  do 
also  many  well-connected  young  Cana- 
dians. Farmers'  sons  from  Ontario, 
clerks  tired  of  city  life  and  j^oor  pros- 
pects, immigrants  who  have  not  found 
their  El  Dorado,  waifs  and  strays  from 
everywhere  and  of  every  calling,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks.  The  roll-call 
would  show  many  defaulters  if  no  man 
answered  to  any  name  but  his  own. 
There  was,  and  still  may  be,  at  least  one 
Lord  in  the  force  ;  several  of  the  men 
are  entitled  to  more  than  the  plain  regi- 
mental number  as  a  handle  to  their 
names,  and  many  are  university  gradu- 
ates. Ill  these  days  of  short  service 
discharged  soldiers  are  glad  to  take  the 
Queen's  shilling  again,  so  that  medals 
won  ill  England's  continual  little  wars 
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at  the  other  end  of  the  world  are  not 
unusual,  and  not  a  few  officers  who 
have  borne  Her  ^lajesty's  commission 
now  serve  as  simple  troopers.  In  the 
adventurous  infancy  of  the  force  these 
elements  were  even  more  numerous 
than  nowadays,  and  many  an  odd  ren- 
contre  has  occurred  between  men  who 
had  last  met  at  the  mess-table  of  some 
crack  re<;-iment,  in  a  swell  London  Club, 
or  an  English  country-house.  The 
term  of  enlistment  is  live  years,  but 
many  of  the  men  "■  take  on  "  again,  es- 
pecially since  the  establishment  of  the 
pension  system.  Discharge  may  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase,  but  the  small  num- 
ber allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  only  three  a  month,  and  the 


long  delay 


in  getting 


a  release — often 
useless  unless  available  at  once  —  con- 
stitute a  serious  grievance  and  an  easily 
suppressible  cause  of  desertion.  Hard- 
ships and  monotony,  especially  to  those 
unused  to  Avork  and  discipline,  proxim- 
ity to  the  border,  the  inducements  of 
high  wages  in  civilian  life,  and  dread  of 
punishment  for  some  offence — unpre- 
meditated perhaps  and  trivial  enough 
in  anyone  but  a  soldier — frequently 
make  deserters.  But  tliey  are  usuallv  a 
good  riddance  to  their  comrades,  whose 
good  rec-ord  is  not  spoiled  by  the  inevi- 
table black  sheep. 

After  passing  the  doctor  and  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  recruit  goes 
to  head-quarters  for  training.     His  life 
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there  Ih  that  of  a  eavahy  soldier  all  the 
world  over.  He  undert^oes  in  the  rid- 
iiiff-sehool  thiit  refined  torture  wliieli  re- 
sults in  a  military  seat,  and  incidentally 
learns  nmcli  of  the  j)eculiarities  of  the 
Western  hroncho.  After  a  trial  of 
]\[ountod  Infantry  drill,  the  force  has 
returned  to  the  regular  cavalry  system, 
in  the  simpler  movements  of  which  it 
is  thoroughly  exercised,  and  field-artil- 
lery drill  has  also  to  be  leax'ued.  Rifle 
and  revolver  practice,  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted, and  instiiiction  in  police  du- 
ties complete  the  professional  train- 
ing. There  is  plenty  to  do  in  the  way 
of  parades,  stables,  guard  mounting, 
orderly  duty,  escorts,  and  "fatigues." 
He  also  learns  to  drive  a  transport  wag- 
on and  a  buckboard — two  vehicles  con- 
stantly in  use  for  prairie  travel — so  that 
merely  as  a  soldier  he  has  to  master  the 
work  of  all  arras  of  the  service,  besides 
those  of  a  police  constable. 

The  uniform  is  very  like  that  of  an 
English  dragoon,  the  full  dress  consist- 
ing of  scarlet  tunic  braided  with  yellowy 
dark  blue  breeches  with  a  broad  j'ellow 
stripe  dowTi  the  side,  riding-boots  and 
spurs  faultlessly  polished,  and  Avhite 
helmet  with  ghttering  brass  sjjike.  In 
undress,  with  his  tight -fitting  jacket, 
round  forage  -  cap  perched  on  three 
hairs,  and  silver-mounted  whip,  as  he 
swaggers  down  the  street  of  some  lit- 
tle Northwest  town,  there  is  not  a  crack 
eavahy  I'eginient  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice that  can  show  a  smarter  trooper. 
Only  the  officers  and  sergeants  wear 
swords ;  tlie  rank  and  file  are  armed 
with  Winchester  carbines  and  Enfield 
revolvers,  the  cartridges  for  which  are 
carried  in  brown  leather  bandoleers  and 
waist-belts.  The  Policeman's  kit  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  unusually  varied 
in  description,  to  meet  many  varieties 
of  climate  and  duty.  Besides  uniform, 
a  liberal  supply  of  warm  underclothing, 
the  usual  toilet  necessaries,  binishes  and 
cleaning  apparatus  for  himself  and  his 
horse,  blankets  and  bedding  on  a  liberal 
scale,  and  table  necessaries,  there  are 
such  items  as  fur  cap,  buckskin  mitts, 
moose-hide  moccasins,  and  long  woollen 
stockings  to  wear  with  them,  a  water- 
proof sheet,  a  rug,  and  a  red  worsted 
tuque,  the  picturesque  and  piratical- 
looking  winter  head-dress  of  the  French 
Vol.  XIV.— 40 


Canadian /taAi:7a«/.  Along  hluc  cavalry 
cloak  and  (!ape  sei-ve  well  enougli  at  or- 
dinary times,  but  for  out-door  duty  in 
the  bitter  frost  of  the  Northwest  a  coat 
of  black  Russian  lambskin  is  the  best 
substitute  that  has  yet  been  found  for 
the  old-time  butt'alo  coat,  which  is  now 
as  scarce  and  valuabk^  as  one?  of  its  origi- 
nal wearers.  Duck  clotliing  is  provided 
for  the  not  less  trying  suninier  heat,  and 
stout  i^ea-jackets  for  spring  and  autumn. 
On  patrol  and  at  the  outposts  the  cow- 
boy's comfortable  felt  hat  is  a  frequent 
substitute  for  the  stifi;' helmet  and  shade- 
less  forage  caj).  Experienced  officers 
advocate  a  "prairie  suit"  of  neutral 
color,  keeping  the  present  uniform  for 
parade  use  ;  and  now  that  the  red-coat 
has  sei"ved  its  purpose  so  efl'ectually  it 
might  well  make  way  for  a  more  suit- 
able working-dress. 

The  Depot  Division  and  another  of 
the  ten  into  which  the  force  is  divided, 
about  two  hundred  strong,  are  stationed 
at  head-quarters,  three  miles  from  Re- 
gina,  and  form  a  little  prairie  town  of 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Was- 
cana.  The  English  of  this  euphonious 
name,  which  hardly  compensates  for 
absence  of  water  in  summer  and  in- 
tense muddiness  at  all  seasons,  is  Pile- 
of- Bones  Creek,  so  called  from  the 
stacks  of  buffalo  bones  once  upon  a 
time  stored  there  to  be  carried  away 
by  rail  and  converted  into  fertilizers,  so 
that  Eastern  cattle  in  their  tuni  might 
benefit  by  the  elements  of  the  rich 
prairie  grasses.  The  barracks,  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  buildings  —  many  of 
them  merely  portable  houses — grouped 
round  a  parade  -  ground,  do  not  make 
an  imposing  display  of  architecture. 
On  one  side  the  officers'  quarters  form 
a  roAv  of  detached  cottages ;  barrack- 
rooms,  sergeants'  quarters,  orderly- 
room,  guard  -  house,  prison,  canteen, 
I'ecreation  -  rooms,  stables,  and  store- 
houses complete  the  square,  and  the 
Union  Jack  flies  from  a  flagstaff  over 
all.  Outside  are  the  hospital,  more 
storehouses,  a  fine  riding-school,  and  a 
small  cluster  of  married  men's  quarters, 
but  wedlock  is  an  institution  not  fav- 
ored by  the  authorities.  All  round  is 
the  open  pi-airie,  reaching  to  the  hori- 
zon in  long  undulations  unbroken  ex- 
cept   by   Government   House  near  by. 
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the  distant  roofs  of  Kegiiui,  and  the 
straij^ht  hue  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
Railway  to  the  north.  The  aspec-t  is 
peculiarly  bare,  even  in  summer  when 
the  tougii  day  soil,  in  which  trees  will 
not  Ki"'>\^'.  yit'lds  its  abundant  harvest 
of  wheat. 

The  other  Divisional  Posts,  scattered 
as  they  are  through  such  an  extent  of 
country,  vary  much  in  situation  and 
local  color,  but  all  have  the  same  fam- 
ily likeness.  Times  have  changed  much 
since  the  Police  first  came  into  the 
Clreat  Lone  Land.  Towns  and  villages 
and  farm-houses  stand  where  only  the 
tej^ees  of  passing  Indians  broke  the 
horizon  line.  Wagon  trails  sear  the 
plains  with  broad  brown  bands,  but  the 
creaking  "bull  train,"  drawn  by  long 
teams  of  oxen,  wincing  luider  the  re- 
sounding crack  of  long  whijjs  plied  by 
wild-looking-  drivers  volleying  strange 
oaths  from  under  the  canvas-tops  of  the 
*'  pi'airie  schooners  "  that  slowly  dragged 
out  mile  after  mile,  is  almost  extinct. 
Only  blanched  skulls  and  the  deep  fur- 
rows worn  by  countless  thousands  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  single  file,  remain 
to  tell  of  the  buffalo  ;  and  the  great 
"fall  hunt,"  in  which  the  half-breeds 
laid  up  store  of  robes  for  "the  Com- 
pany," is  now  a  legend.  The  "  Svui 
Dance  "  is  no  longer  a  mystic  rite  to 
test  the  would-be  warrior's  fortitude, 
but  a  means  of  extracting  a  little 
money  from  tourists,  and  the  3'outhful 
Indian  slaves  at  pothooks  and  hangers 
in  the  school  at  the  Reserve.  The  gla- 
mour of  the  early  days  is  gone.  Yet  the 
endless  prairie  is  never  far  from  the 
barrack-gate,  and  whether  it  be  bright 
and  sweet  with  its  summer  carpet  of 
flowers,  brown  and  bleak  in  spring  and 
autumn,  or  blinding  in  brilliance  of 
winter  whiteness,  its  deep  silence,  bro- 
ken neither  by  the  cool  breeze,  sweet  to 
man  and  horse  after  the  scorching  heat 
of  a  summer- day,  nor  by  the  deadly 
rush  of  the  icy  blizzard,  strikes  deep 
into  the  soul. 

Fort  Macleod,  the  oldest  post  of  all, 
in  the  heart  of  the  rich  ranching  coun- 
try of  southern  Alberta,  commanding 
the  southern  passes  through  the  Rock- 
ies, and  separating  the  Blackfeet  from 
the  Bloods  and  Piegans,  as  well  as 
keeping  watch  over  the  Montana  bor- 


der, has  always  been  an  important 
place,  and  two  divisions  are  stationed 
there.  A  tyjjical  AVcstern  frontier  town 
has  grown  up  round  it,  and  the  south- 
ern extension  of  the  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton Railway,  by  bridging  the  hun- 
dred miles  that  separated  it  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  line,  has  added  still 
more  to  its  po})ularity  as  a  station. 
Lethbridge,  'A)  miles  to  the  eastward, 
which  rei)laces  old  Fort  AValsh,  now 
quite  deserted  and  in  iixins,  is  a  flour- 
ishing mining  town,  and  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Alberta  Railway  and 
Coal  Comi)any's  line,  Avhich,  under  lease 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  now 
being  extended  through  Macleod  and 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  an  important  district  just 
to  the  northward  of  the  Indian  tribes 
across  the  border.  Maj)le  Creek  and 
Calgary  form,  with  Regina,  a  line  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  intermediate 
between  the  frontier  and  the  northern 
posts.  Maple  Creek,  but  for  the  rail- 
way passing  through  it,  is  still  an  iso- 
lated prairie  post,  while  Calgary,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Bow  River  Pass,  has  in  a 
decade  developed  into  an  euteii^rising 
little  city  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
churches,  banks,  theatres,  electric  light- 
ing and  electric  street  railway.  Its 
Gaelic  name,  "  the  river  of  clear  water," 
Avas  Colonel  Macleod's  apt  christening 
of  its  beautiful  site  at  the  junction  of 
two  mountain  streams.  Calgarv  and 
Macleod  have  always  been  coveted  sta- 
tions ;  the  beautiful  region  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies  and  the  mildness  of 
the  short  winter,  which  is  tempered  by 
the  warm  Chinook  winds  from  the  Pa- 
cific, causing  them  to  be  known  as 
"  God's  country  "  to  the  men  stationed 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territo- 
ries. Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and 
Fort  SaskatcheAvan,  the  remaining 
three  diA'isional  head-quarters,  are  far 
to  the  nortliAvard  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  in  a  region  AA'here 
broad  stretches  of  rich,  long  grass  are 
broken  by  copses  of  poplar  and  birch, 
Avith  numerous  lakes  and  "  sloughs." 
Beyond  the  great  river  is  the  southern 
border  of  the  forest  which  separates 
the  Avheat-groAA-ing  plains  of  the  south 
from  the  rocky,  moss-covered,  "barren 
lands  "  within  the  Arctic  Cii'cle.    Prince 
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Albeit,  the  easternmost  of  the  three, 
originally  a  half-l)ree(l  settlement,  is 
now  a  thriving-  town  and  the  centre  of 
a  Hourishint;-  district.  AVithin  the  last 
two  years  the  railway  has  stretclied  out 
a  lonj?  arm  to  it,  and  cut  ott'tlie  tedious 
journey  across  the  Salt  Plains  and  the 
long  round  by  river  steamer  from  Lake 
Winnij)eg.  Battleford.  midway  between 
the  other  two,  is  now  the  only  post  still 
dependent  on  the  buckboard,  the  lied 
River  cart,  and  the  prairie  schooner  for 
its  means  of  communication  with  civi- 
lization when  the  water  is  too  low  for 
the  semi-occasional  steamer  to  pass  the 
shallow  bars.  Fort  Saskatchewan  is 
only  twenty  miles  from  Edmonton, 
which  is  connected  with  Calgary  by 
rail,  and  in  that  country  it  is  an  every- 
day ati'air  to  ride  that  far  to  make  an 
afternoon  call. 

Each  divisional  post  is  the  focus  of  a 
system  of  outposts,  some  of  which  are 
maintained  in  summer  only,  or  as  oc- 
casion requires.  These  vary  from  an 
inspector's  command  to  a  solitary  con- 
stable, but  most  of  them  consist  of  a 
few  men  under  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  These  isolated  detachments  are 
lioused  very  variously ;  some  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  small  towns  along  the 
C.  P.  11.  ;  others,  on  duty  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Manitoba,  find  quarters 
in  snug  farm-houses  ;  but  most  of  them 
have  to  put  up  with  roiigh  "shacks," 
otherwise  log-huts,  and  many,  even  in 
winter,  are  under  canvas.  By  degrees, 
however,  comfortable  quarters  are  be- 
ing built  at  the  principal  points  com- 
manding the  main  trails.  A  continuous 
chain  of  patrols  is  kept  up  all  summer, 
those  of  one  division  connecting  with 
the  next,  so  that  the  whole  country  is 
thoroughly  examined.  On  the  United 
States  boundary  alone  the  line  of  pa- 
trols extends  seven  hundred  miles  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  map  showing  the 
routes  travelled  looks  like  a  spider's 
web.  A  sharp  lookout  is  kejit  for 
snniggiers,  horse  -  thieves,  criminals, 
wandering  Indians,  and  other  "  vagrom 
men."  Strangers  are  asked  their  busi- 
ness ;  note  is  taken  of  settlers'  com- 
plaints, the  state  of  the  crops,  and  the 
movements  of  cattle  ;  strayed  horses 
are  looked  up  and  restored  to  their 
OAvners,   with   everv    noAv  and   then  a 


sharp  ride  for  perhajjs  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  in  pursuit  of  horse-thieves ; 
prairie  tires  are  watched  for  and  ])ut 
out  if  possible  ;  the  Indian  lleserves 
are  visited,  and  not(!  taken  of  the  do- 
ings tliei'c.  Each  jtatrol  makes  a  writ- 
ten report,  which,  with  the  diary  kept  at 
the  outpost,  is  sent  in  weekly  to  the  Di- 
visional Head-(juarters.  In  this  way  a 
general  supervision  is  maintained  ;  the 
Police  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
district,  and  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  people.  It  is  trying  work  thougli  ; 
haid  rides  in  all  weathers,  from  dayliglit 
to  dark ;  fording  dangerous  rivers,  for 
ferries  and  bridges  an;  luxuries  yet  to 
come  in  most  parts  of  the  Northwest  ; 
a  scorching  sun  and  the  incessant 
plague  of  mosquitoes  in  the  summer 
months ;  and  often  enough  a  night's 
lodging  on  the  open  prairie,  with  a  tiny 
fire  of  twigs  to  cook  the  supper,  and  a 
turn  at  guarding  the  horses. 

The  statutory  duty  of  the  Mounted 
Police  is  to  carry  out  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  and,  if  re<piired  so  to  do,  in 
every  province  of  Canada,  the  criminal 
and  other  laws  of  the  Dominion.  Some- 
thing of  what  this  phrase  means  may 
have  been  gathered  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing they  have  not  to  turn  their  hands 
to  in  the  varied  circumstances  of  the 
vast  country  through  which  they  ai-e 
scattered.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
their  life  is  one  continual  cam])!ugn. 
Oiltenders  are  arrested  and  tried  before 
the  officers,  who  sit  in  conjunctio}i  \\ith 
local  magistrates  if  jiossible.  Prisoners 
for  short  terms  are  guarded  in  the  cells 
of  the  post,  those  sentenced  to  over  two 
years  have  to  be  escorted  to  the  Mani- 
toba Penitentiary,  a  duty  Avhich,  before 
the  railway  was  built,  involved  rides  of 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  un- 
der which  nobody  could  have  intoxi- 
cants in  his  possession  without  a  special 
"  permit,"  gave  a  great  deal  of  work. 
Every  vehicle  was  examined,  and  many 
a  traveller  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  has 
waked  in  wonder  at  the  red-coated  aj^- 
parition  clanking  through  the  sleei^ing- 
car.  Bibles  and  prayer-books  contrived 
for  spirituous  refreshment  ;  eggs  filled 
with  whiskey  ;  coal  -  oil  barrels  built 
round  kegs  of  fire-water;    canned   to- 
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iimtocs  with  out;  tin  in  a  dozen  of  very 
potent  ijuulitv  ;  and  c-lunip-soletl  boots 
tlmt  must  liiive  been  water-proof — they 
liehl  so  much  pure  ah-ohol — are  only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  luses  resorted  to. 
The  PoUce  had  a  perfect  genius  for  de- 
tecting- them,  and  with  the  imi)erturba- 
l)iHty  bred  of  discii)line,  spilled  rutli- 
lessly  a  tluid  so  precious  that  thirsty 
souls  have  been  known  to  scrape  up  the 
mud  thus  compounded.  It  says  much 
for  the  inorali;  of  the  men  that  this  un- 
popular and  uncongenial  duty  was  so 
faithfully  carried  out.  A  constable  has 
been  known  to  refuse  ;gl,()()U,  oti'ered 
him  merely  to  be  conveniently  absent  on 
leave.  The  duties  of  inspection  under 
the  license  system  adopted  in  1892, 
when  the  Territorial  Legislature  was 
j^iven  a  free  hand  to  d(>al  with  the  liquor 
question,  are  hardly  less  arduous,  and 
make  the  Police  unp()2)ular  with  certain 
classes  in  towns  and  villages,  though  un- 
popularity is  the  very  last  attribute  of 
the  force  generally.  Their  influence 
and  assistance  is  still  indispensable  for 
the  agents  and  instnictors  who  now 
watch  over  the  red  man,  teach  him  to 
farm,  and  educate  his  children.  Horses 
are  always  getting  astray  in  the  North- 
west, and  the  settler  has  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Police  are  bound  to  find 
them  for  him,  though  he  is  not  always 
as  grateful  as  he  might  be  when  their 
voluntary  efforts  to  help  him  are  unsuc- 
cessful. Horse-stealing  gives  the  Police 
l^lenty  of  work,  many  an  exciting  chase, 
and  not  seldom  an  interchange  of  shots 
before  a  capture  is  effected.  "White 
men  from  across  the  border  are  the 
j3rincipal  marauders  in  this  line,  but 
their  short-lived  satisfaction  at  finding 
Judge  Lynch  and  the  nearest  cotton- 
wood  bough  replaced  by  a  formal  trial 
with  the  chance  of  escape  on  a  techni- 
cal flaw  in  the  •  evidence,  was  soon  ex- 
changed for  consternation  at  the  effi- 
ciency  of  Police  methods  and  the  rigors 
of  a  long-  term  in  penitentiary'  on  the 
British  system. 

It  took  some  time  to  convince  the 
Indians  that  cattle  are  not,  like  the 
buffalo,  the  property  of  the  slayer,  and 
even  now  a  vigilant  eye  has  to  be  kept 
on  the  ranches.  Pi-airie  fires  are  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  hard 
work,    and    keeping    order    along    the 


lines  of  railway  o<-cui)ies  a  numlier  of 
men.     Some  of  the  mi.scellaneous  tasks 
the   Police  have   to  look    after  in   un- 
organized  districts    are    the    collection 
of  Customs  and  Inhmd  Revenue  duties, 
escorting  the  mail,  acting  as  jiostmas- 
ters,    and   taking   the    place   of    every 
branch    of   the   administrative    service. 
Besides   all  this    they  do  most  of    the 
work    of    building   barracks   and    out- 
posts, herd    their   horses,   manage  the 
farms    which   are    established  at    most 
posts,    repair   their  own    wagons,  sad- 
dlery, and  harness,  and  make  many  of 
the    articles    they  use.     Nor   are    their 
abilities    shown    on    land    only.      For 
some   years   past   a   sail-ljoat    has    })a- 
trolled   Lake    Winniijeg   to  lot)k    after 
the  fisheries.     Long  journeys  by  canoe 
in  summer,  and  dog-train  in  winter,  are 
necessary  to  visit  the   Indians  in   the 
North,  the  Police  sui)ervision  reaching 
as  far   as   York    Factory  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  while  all  the  northern  posts  make 
much  use   of  boats  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan.    In    1887  the   Kootenay   Indians 
at  the  head  of  the  Columbia  River  hav- 
ing given  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  "  D  " 
Division,  under  Sujierintendent  Steele, 
after  marching  from  Macleod  to  Swift 
Current,  were  taken  to  Golden  City  by 
rail,    and    thence    made    their   way   by 
trail  along  the  Colundjia  to  the  Koote- 
nay   country,   where    they  built    them- 
selves a  post  and  established  outjjosts. 
They  soon  put  down  the  disorders,  and 
in     the     following     summer    marched 
through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  over  the 
mountains,  200  miles  back  to  Macleod, 
repairing  the  rough  pack  trail  and  mak- 
ing bridges  by  the  way.     In  fact,  is  was 
said  of  the  Police  in  1880,  when  they 
first  furnished  an  escort  for  a  Governor- 
General,   "  with  the  discipline  of  regu- 
lar soldiers  they  are  as  handy  as  sailors." 
Horses,  as  well  as  men,  to  stand  such 
work  must  be  of  the  best.     It  Avas  soon 
found    that   Eastern    horses    took    too 
long  to  acclimatize  and   did  not  equal 
the  native  bronchos  in  endurance  and 
hardiness.       All    those    used   now   are 
bought  in  the  country,  except  a  few  for 
driving-teams.       The   best   come    from 
the  Alberta  ranches,  Avhere  the  original 
broncho    stock    has   been    greatly   im- 
proved by  thorough-bred  blood.     The^' 
are  tough,  wirv  animals,  standiui;'  about 
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fifteen  hands,  with  good  heads,  sound 
feet,  and  short  backs,  and  well  vip  to 
the  weight  they  carry.  They  frequently 
have  to  travel  50  miles  a  day  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  in  the  South  want 
of  water  often  compels  this  rate  to  be 
exceeded.  Lord  Lome's  escort  trav- 
elled 2,072  miles,  at  an  average  of  H.') 
miles  a  day.  An  officer  on  his  staff 
said  tluit  a  month  of  such  work  would 
break  up  las  regiment,  a  crack  Eng- 
lish cavalry  corps.  In  187i)  one  troop 
marched  2,10()  miles  within  four 
months,  but  many  of  the  men  had 
done  much  more  individually,  and  one 
of  them  had  7,000  miles  to  his  credit 
during  the  year.  On  downright  duty 
in  1889,  not  including  exercise  or  drills, 
37G  horses  of  four  divisions  travelled 
the  amazing  distance  of  64:();805  miles, 
an  average  for  each  horse  of  1,720 
miles  during  the  year.  In  1886  "  F  " 
Division  hatl  to  go  from  Battleford  to 
Regina,  nuirching  at  night  on  account 
of  the  heat,  and  sj^ending  thirteen 
hours  out  of  each  twenty-four  in  the 
saddle,  and  they  covered  the  240  miles 
in  five  days  and  a  half.  A  patrol  of  80 
mounted  men  without  any  spare  horses, 
and  witli  12  heavily  loaded  teams  trav- 
elled (550  miles  in  22  days,  on  two 
of  which  they  marched  40  and  42  miles 
without  water.  As  may  be  supposed, 
great  care  and  judgment  is  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  the  horses  ;  all  that 
can  be  spared  are  turned  out  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  winter  after  native 
fashion,  and  profit  greatly  by  the  long- 
rest.  The  saddle  used  is  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pattern,  and  sore  backs  are  of 
rare  occurrence. 

It  ma}"^  be  said  that  such  instances 
rej^resent  work  done  under  special  con- 
ditions and  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  contrary,  they  are 
taken  at  random  from  official  reports 
of  ordinary  duty.  In  the  Rebellion  of 
1885  a  detachment  under  Major  Perry 
marched  928  miles  in  38  days,  an 
average  of  24  miles  a  day,  hauling 
a  gun  weighing  38  hundred  -  weight 
over  prairie  trails  nearly  impassable 
from  the  mud,  fording  rapid  rivers 
swollen  by  the  spring  freshets,  and 
crossing  lakes  and  deep  morasses,  with- 
out losing  a  horse.  The  divisional  or- 
ders of    Major-General   Strange   attest 


that  that  gun  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  demoralizing  Big  Bear's  band  in  tiu! 
engagement  at  Frenchman's  Butte.  The 
same  detachment  sc(mting  between  Bat- 
tleford and  Fort  Pitt  covered  130  miles 
in  3()  hours  without  a  horse  giving  out. 
My  testimony  may  savor  of  j^rati- 
tude  for  kindness  and  hospitality  re- 
ceived from  commandant  doAvn  to  the 
solitary  trooper  who  has  shared  his  sup- 
per with  me  jind  given  up  his  bed.  The 
Mounted  Police  have  come  under  the 
notice  and  invariably  won  the  adniiia- 
tion  of  many  much  more  qualihed 
judges.  They  have  esc;orted  princes  of 
the  blood,  general  officers,  and  Gover- 
nors-General, and  this  is  what  Lord 
Lome  told  them  when  bidding  them 
good-by  at  Fort  Shaw,  Montana.  The 
first  words  allude  to  the  compliment 
paid  him  and  them  by  the  j^arade  of 
the  United  States'  troops  in  their  honor. 

"  That  good  fellow-ship  which  exists 
between  soldiers  is  always  to  the  fullest 
extent  shown  between  you  and  our  kind 
friends.  This  perfect  understanding  is 
to  be  expected,  for  both  our  enii)ires 
— unlike  some  others,  send  out  to  their 
distant  frontier  posts  not  their  worst, 
but  some  of  their  very  best  men.  I 
have  asked  for  this  parade  this  morn- 
ing to  take  kave  of  you,  and  to  exj^ress 
my  entire  satisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  your  duties  have  been  per- 
formed. You  have  been  subjected  to 
some  searching  criticism,  for  on  my 
stafi"  are  officers  who  have  served  in  the 
cavalry,  artillerj-,  and  infantry.  Their 
unanimous  verdict  is  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  never  seen  work  better,  more 
willingly,  or  more  smartly  done  wliile 
under  circumstances  of  some  difficulty 
caused  by  bad  w^eather  or  otherwise. 
Your  appearance  on  parade  was  always 
as  clean  and  bright  and  soldier-like  as 
possible.  Your  force  is  often  spoken 
of  in  Canada  as  one  of  which  Canada  is 
justly  proud.  It  is  well  that  this  pride 
is  so  fully  justified,  for  your  duties  are 
most  important  and  varied.  The  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  law  prevailing  over 
these  vast  Territories,  a  confidence  most 
necessary  with  the  settlement  now  pro- 
ceeding, shows  how  thoroughly  you  have 
done  vour  wt)rk. 


MORITURA. 
By  Margaret  Gilniaii  George. 

I  AM  the  mown  ^ras.s,  »lyiu|Lf  at  3our  feet ; 

The  pale  {^rass,  j^aspiiij^  faintly  in  the  sun. 

I  shall  be  dead,  louf(,  lon^  ere  day  is  done, 
That  you  may  say :   "  The  air,  to-day,  was  sweet. 
I  am  the  mown  jj^rass,  dyinj^  at  your  feet. 


I  am  the  white  syrinj^a,   fallinj^'  now, 
When  some  one  shakes  the  bou^h. 

What  matter  if  I  lose  my  life's  brief  iioou  ? 

You  lau^^h  ;  "A  snow  in  June!" 
I  am  the  white  svrinua,  falliuir  now. 


I  am  the  waning  lanip,  that  flickers  on: 
Trying  to  give  my  old,  unclouded  light 
Among  the  rest  that  make  jour  garden  bright. 

Let  me  burn,  still,  till  all  my  oil  is  gone. 

I  am  the  waning  lamp  that  flickers  on. 

I  am  your  singer,  singing  my  last  note. 

Death's  lingers  clutch  my  throat. 

New  grass  will  grow%  new  flowers  bloom  and  fall 
New  lamps  blaze  out,  against  your  garden  wall  ; 

I  am  your  singer,  singing  my  last  note. 


THE   MYSTERY   OF  THE    RED   FOX. 
By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


IT  grieves  me  sorely  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  the  accounts  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Newport  and  the  re- 
gion round  about  riding  across  the  coun- 
try in  hot  pursuit  of  an  anise-bag.  It 
grieves  me  to  know  that  a  noble  instinct 
is  frittered  away  in  so  futile  a  fashion — 
that  youth,  talent,  and  native  enthusiasm 
are  doomed  by  their  environment  never 
to  glow  with  the  unspeakable,  the  inde- 
scribable ardor  that  takes  possession  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  following  a  red  fox.  I  long  to  invite 
these  young  gentlemen  into  the  ample 
woodlands  and  far-stretching  Bermuda 
fields  of  middle  Georgia,  where  the  old- 


time  sport  of  fox-hunting  is  stiU  pur- 
sued by  the  chosen  few.  I  long  to  get 
them  here  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
genial  souls  who  steal  away  from  the 
petty  cares  of  life  to  greet  the  rosy 
dawn  with  thrilling  horn  and  baying 
hound.  I  long  to  see  the  young  men 
drifting  across  these  hills,  where  musi- 
cal echoes  swarm,  following  an  old  Red 
that  has  been  seasoned  and  trained  to 
the  work.  The  gloss  would  disappear 
from  their  top  boots  and  the  nap  would 
be  shorn  from  their  velveteens  ;  but  what 
matter  ?  A  month  of  pleasure  would  be 
compressed  into  the  space  of  three  hours, 
and  ever  after  life  would  hold  a  different 
meaning. 

Not  that  I  woulcl  decrv  or  belittle  the 
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(lraj>-buiits  that  tlie  anise-bapf  is  the 
basis  of.  No  !  Better  a  sassafras  root, 
liauled  through  the  wind — better  an 
auise-l)ag  no  bij^ger  than  vour  thumb — 
than  no  drag  at  all.  By  exercising  the 
imagination  the  young  men  who  follow 
the  hunt  can  get,  j)er]iaps,  a  faint  whitt" 
of  the  real  thing — a  touch,  though  never 
so  light — of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  that 
possesses  those  who  are  worthy  to  share 
in  this  sport. 

But  them  that  are  wise  in  this  mat- 
ter must  needs  have  a  tenderness  for 
their  dogs.  Think  of  insulting  the  deli- 
cate nostrils  of  the  great  Virginia  Cap- 
tain, or  his  greater  grandson,  Hodo,  or 
liowan,  or  Whalebone,  or  jMusic,  or 
liapidan,  or  the  wonderful  July,  or  even 
old  Jonah,  of  Putnam,  \A'ith  the  anise- 
bag  !  The  sensitive  mind  revolts  at  the 
very  idea.  Therefore,  I  beg  the  young- 
men  who  are  mimicking  the  noble  sport 
of  fox-hunting  to  give  their  dogs  at  least 
the  Havor  of  the  genuine  thing.  Are 
fox-pelts  so  scarce  or  so  costly  that  they 
cannot  be  used  instead  of  anise-seed? 
The  experiment  woidd  be  worth  trying. 
I  should  imagine  that  a  well-bred  dog, 
trained  to  anise  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  follow  a  fox-skin  with  bristles  up, 
and  with  mellower  cries. 

I  confess  the  anise  irks  me.  It  tills 
me  with  gloomy  suspicions.  If  nothing 
better  could  be  had,  gladly  would  I  ap- 
plaud the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  impeU- 
iiig  the  young  men  to  use  it.  But  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  fox-skins,  and  if  there 
were  the  skin  of  the  prowling  Thomas- 
cat  would  make  an  admirable  substitute. 
But  anise  !  I  would  swap  not  the  fillip 
of  a  finger  for  the  dog  that  would  give 
tongue  to  it.  When  some  one  re- 
marked to  Jamie  Hogg  on  the  barbar- 
ous chai'acter  of  fox-hunting,  his  reply 
was  :  "  Think  of  the  dogs  !  "  So,  when 
I  see  in  the  newspapers  accoiuits  of  the 
cross-countrv  riding  after  an  anise-bag, 
I  want  to  cry  out  in  protest,  "  Think  of 
the  dogs  !  "  The  chosen  few  think  not 
only  of  their  dogs,  but  of  their  neigh- 
bors' dogs. 


n. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  anise-bag  and 
the  unfortunate  dogs  that  pursue  it,  to 
the  red  fox  ;  but  I  hesitate  about  deal- 


ing with  the  mystery  that  envelops  the 
latter.  I  approach  it  doubtfuUy,  not 
with  the  intention  of  solving  it,  but 
with  the  hojjc  that  some  of  our  amateur 
or  professional  scientists,  who  are  so 
ready  with  their  theories,  may  give  it  a 
moment's  attention  and,  belike,  explain 
it  away.  The  mystery  I  speak  of  has 
its  centre  in  middle  Georgia,  and  it  in- 
volves two  interesting  problems  :  Where 
did  the  I'ed  fox  come  from,  and  where 
is  he  going  ?  What  instinct  has  led 
this  rough-and-tumble  emigrant  into 
Georgia  and  is  now  beckoning  him 
out?  This  movement  was  noted  by  tlie 
fox  hunters  of  middle  Georgia  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Dur- 
ing that  time  there  have  been  move- 
ments and  counter-movements,  disap- 
pearances and  reappearances — all  the 
signs  of  unrest  and  bewilderment — but 
the  general  movement  has  been  to- 
ward the  southw'est.  What  iiTesistible 
impulse  leads  or  pushes  him  in  that 
direction?  Water  has  more  terrors  for 
the  red  fox  than  for  the  house  cat.  It 
is  only  in  the  last  extremity  he  will  take 
to  it,  but  in  coming  hitherward,  as  in 
going  aw'ay,  he  has  forded  streams  and 
swum  rivers.  He  has  crossed  the  Sa- 
vannah, the  Oconee,  the  Ocmulgee,  the 
Altamaha  ;  he  has  ci'ossed  and  is  still 
crossing  the  Chattahochee.  This  much 
I  know  by  observation,  by  correspond- 
ence and  through  oral  information  im- 
parted b}'  hunters  who  would  them- 
selves be  glad  to  have  some  explanation 
of  the  mystery. 

From  1843  to  1863 — probably  a  year 
or  two  later,  the  red  fox  swarmed  in 
middle  Georgia,  and  for  ten  years  of 
that  time  he  was  invincible,  outfooting 
all  the  dogs  that  could  be  brought 
against  him.  "  Old  Spot,"  to  character- 
ize the  long-eared,  "  blobber-mouthed  " 
hound,  was  nowhere.  Old  Spot  and  his 
breed  could  run  down  a  gray  fox  in  five 
or  six  houi'S,  but  the  red  ran  right  away 
from  them,  leaving  a  cold  trail  behind 
him.  But  let  us  not  do  injustice  to  the 
dogs  of  the  "  Old  Spot  "  variety.  They 
furnished  plenty  of  comfortable  sport, 
and  they  were  patient  and  indefatiga- 
ble. They  were  admirably  adapted  to 
hunting  the  gray  fox.  They  lumbered 
around  after  him  in  his  doublings  and 
turnings,  and  gave  even  the  amateurs  an 
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opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sport.  But 
wljtn  the  red  fox  took  up  his  abode  in 
tlie  neighborhood,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
enjoynient.  Wlieu  this  interloj)er  rose 
from  his  warm  bed  and  swept  the  dew 
from  tlie  broom-sedge  with  liis  brush, 
he  made  a  sti'aight  shoot  for  the  next 
county,  and  on  some  occasions  Okl  Spot 
and  his  brethren,  stiff  and  sore,  would 
be  several  days  making  the  return  trip. 
Sometimes  they  failed  to  return. 

Moreover,  in  some  mysterious  way — 
it  is  part  of  the  mystery  that  attaches 
to  him — the  red  fox  served  a  writ  of 
ejection  on  the  gray —  a  writ  that  was 
satisfied  instanter.  Whei-ever  the  red 
fox  put  in  an  apjjearance,  the  gi'ay 
made  way  for  him,  deserting  his  home 
and  his  feeding  grounds,  and  fleeing  in 
abject  terror  before  the  stranger. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  terror?  A 
gray  captured  alive  is  as  savage  as  a 
bull-dog,  snarling  and  biting  at  every- 
thing that  comes  in  his  way.  But  in- 
troduce to  his  attention  even  a  red  fox 
cub  and  he  wiD  make  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  to  escape.  The  cub,  on  the 
other  hand,  w  ill  fly  at  the  gray  with  all 
vengeance,  showing  that  the  enmity  be- 
tween them  is  inherent  and  instinctive. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  red,  which  has 
been  so  prolific  of  sjioi-t,  seemed  born 
to  destroy  the  pleasures  of  the  hunters 
of  middle  Georgia.  He  ran  out  of 
hearing  of  their  dogs,  and  drove  the 
gray  to  other  fields.  When  the  inter- 
loper made  his  first  appearance  he  was 
given  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The 
hunters  of  middle  Georgia  had  often 
heard  of  him,  and  they  longed  to  match 
their  dogs  against  his  speed  and  endur- 
ance. They  had  the  conceit  of  their 
guild.  No  fox-hunter  of  spirit  will  ad- 
mit that  his  dogs  are  inferior  to  any 
other  dogs. 

Among  those  who  were  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  to  add  the  brush  of  a  red 
fox  to  their  collection  was  Mr.  John 
Respess,  of  Putnam  County,  who  still 
lives  to  enjoy  a  green  old  age.  He  was 
a  most  ardent  and  successful  fox-hunter. 
He  had  given  up  "  Old  Spot "  and  his 
kind,  and  was  cultivating  the  Redbone 
dog.  The  Redboues  had  speed  and 
bottom,  but  they  lacked  body  and  bone. 
They  were  too  light.  But  Mr.  Respess 
and  his  neighbors  were   pot  aware  of 


this.  It  was  a  fact  that  still  needed 
demonstration. 

One  frosty  morning  in  1843,  Mr. 
Respess  heard  liis  dogs  giving  tongue 
merrily  not  far  from  the  house.  Tlie 
music  made  his  heart  glow.  "  It  is  a 
rascally  fox,"  he  thought,  "that  has 
ventured  too  near  the  hen-roost,  but 
he'll  never  venture  again. '  He  hurried 
out  to  join  the  hunt  that  seemed  to  be 
getting  nearer.  By  the  time  he  could 
have  his  horse  saddled,  the  dogs  in  full 
ciy  went  sweejiing  through  his  orchard. 
He  rode  after  them  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  out  of  hearing.  After 
waiting  awhile  for  the  fox  to  double 
and  fetch  his  pack  back  to  breakfast, 
Mr.  Respess  rode  back  home.  The  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  his  dogs  had  run 
the  fox  down  and  caught  it  without 
giving  it  time  to  double  and  return, 
and  the  thought  was  a  consoling  one. 
After  breakfast  Mr.  Respess  went  about 
his  business,  and,  for  a  time  forgot  all 
about  the  episode  of  the  early  morning. 
Later  in  the  day  he  found  that  his  dogs 
had  not  returned,  and  he  summoned 
them  home  with  the  honi,  but  at  night 
they  had  not  returned,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  day  that 
they  came  straggling  in,  stiff"  and  lame. 

Mr.  Respess  nibbed  his  chin  and 
thought  the  matter  over.  If  he  was 
puzzled  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
There  was  but  one  explanation,  and  the 
very  thought  of  it  thrilled  him  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  went  into  his  orchard  to 
set  at  rest  whatever  small  doubts  he 
ma}'  have  had.  There  in  the  soft  loamy 
soil,  in  the  trail  that  his  dogs  had  fol- 
lowed the  day  before,  he  found  a  fox's 
pad.  It  was  larger  and  not  so  compact 
as  the  pad  of  a  gray.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Respess,  being  a  v'oung  man  and  full  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  sportsman, 
flung  his  hat  in  the  air  and  gave  a  yell 
of  delight  that  aroused  his  kennel.  It 
was  the  pad  of  the  long-wished-for  red 
fox.  Mr.  Respess  made  no  more  fuss 
over  the  matter.  Enthusiastic  as  he 
was,  he  took  pains  not  to  blab  his  dis- 
covery. He  told  his  secret  to  a  few 
choice  spirits  and  then  endeavored  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  In  a  fortnight  he 
found  that  a  red  fox  and  a  vixen  had 
taken   up  their  abode   in  his  gin-house 
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field  a  half  mile  from  his  house,  and, 
in  order  to  get-  their  bearings — to  find 
where  they  fed  —  he  took  one  of  his 
superannuated  dogs  and  trailed  them 
through  the  plantation.  Then  he  took 
his  gun  and  shot  birds  for  them,  keep- 
ing them  well  supplied  with  those  feath- 
ered tidbits.  They  responded  cleverly 
to  this  treatment,  and  raised  what  Mr. 
Eespess  regarded  as  a  very  interesting 
family. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  the  red 
fox  into   middle  Georgia.     He  quickly 


made  himself  at  home,  taking  possession 
of  the  feeding-grounds  of  his  fright- 
ened cousin,  and  destroying  for  the 
time-being  the  sport  of  those  who  had 
aforetime  found  enjo^^ment  in  following 
and  in  sometimes  catching  the  gray. 
The  red  soon  achieved  a  reputation. 
He  was  a  tantalizing  element.  He 
asked  nothing  better,  when  he  was  out 
for  a  frolic,  than  to  get  in  front  of  their 
lumbering,  blundering  dogs,  and  lose 
them  in  the  wild  woods.  Yet  the  ad- 
vent  of  the   red   fox  was   a   fortunate 
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thing  for  tlie  hunters  in  one  respect. 
He  couiijelled  them  to  look  to  tlieir  ken- 
nels. He  reminded  them  in  tlie  liveliest 
fashion  of  the  old  maxim  that  blood  and 
breeding  Avill  tell. 

Among  those  who  became  speedily  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  the  red  fox 
was  Mr.  L.  F.  W.  Birdsong,  of  Upson 
County,  who  shared  the  belief,  common 
to  all  fox-hunters,  that  his  dogs  were 
invincible.  One  fine  day,  he  got  to- 
gether a  camping  outfit,  and  carried  his 
kennel  to  the  old  sedge-fields  of  Put- 
nam.    It  was  his  purpose  and  desire  to 


steal  a  march  on  his  brethren.  80  he 
said  nothing  of  his  intentions,  but  went 
down  into  the  "  Tui*ner  old  fields  "  and 
camped  out.  He  purposed  to  spend  a 
week  there,  but  his  fiist  day's  experi- 
ence satisfied  him.  He  was  fortunate 
(or  unfortunate)  enough  to  scare  up 
two  reds  at  the  same  moment,  and  his 
l)ack  divided.  They  quickly  ran  away 
from  him,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  his 
dogs  until  they  returned  home  fagged 
out  and  disjiirited. 

Nevertheless,  the  visit  of   Mr.  Bird- 
song  to  Putnam  and  his  inglorious  de- 
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feat  in  a  tielcl  of  his  owu  scekiiijj;  were 
very  fortuuate  events  for  the  fox-hunters 
of  Georgia.  For  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
sources. He  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Thomas  Y.  Henry,  of  Vir- 
ginia (a  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry), 
who  was  himself  a  noted  fox-hunter, 
and  who  was  the  owner  of  a  strain  of 
fox-hounds  that  had  attracted  attention 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  once 
Mr.  Birdsong  set  about  getting  some  of 
these  dogs.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Henry, 
but  received  no  answer.  After  a  time 
he  wrote  again,  but  still  there  was  no 
answer.  There  was  a  very  good  reason 
for  Dr.  Henry's  silence.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  his 
family  physician  ordered  him  to  the 
piney-woods  region  of  southern  Georgia. 
Instead  of  travelling  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  conveyance,  Dr.  Henry  or- 
ganized a  little  caravan  of  his  own,  and 
went  south  in  a  buggy  accompanied  by 
wagons  containing  tents  and  other  equip- 
ments. He  carried  his  kennel  with  him 
and  hunted  on  the  way.  He  made  the 
trip  leisurely,  stopping  a  week  at  a  time 
at  any  point  that  suited  his  fancy.  Thus 
it  happened  that  letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Henry  in  Virginia  remained  unanswered. 
But  one  day  Mr.  Birdsong  received  a 
most  welcome  letter  from  Dr.  Henry. 
It  was  dated  at  a  little  coimtry-town  in 
southern  Georgia,  and  contained  glori- 
ous news  for  the  Georgia  hunter.  Dr. 
Henry  begged  him  to  come  and  take 
the  survivors  of  his  once  famous  kennel 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  alli- 
gators. It  was  a  feeble  remnant  that 
Mr.  Birdsong  found  when,  in  response 
to  the  summons,  he  went  after  the  dogs, 
but  he  carried  it  home  Avith  him,  nursed 
it  back  into  health  and  strength,  and 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  counting  as 
his  owu  four  descendants  of  the  famous 
Virginian  "  Captain,"  a  dog  whose  per- 
formances are  noted  in  the  annals  of 
fox-hunters.  This  was  the  nucleus  in 
Georgia  of  the  strain  that  has  been 
chi-istened  with  the  name  of  "Bird- 
song." Mr.  Birdsong  has  protested 
against  this  in  print,  asserting  that  the 
"  Henry  Hound  "  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate name  and  assist  in  presei'ving 
the  history  of  the  breed,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Birdsong  it  was,  and  Bird- 
song it  has  remained. 
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In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  the 
fox-hunters  of  Georgia  strengthened 
their  kennels  with  this  strain.  To  Put- 
nam went  Hodo,  the  most  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  fox-hound  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country.  The  young- 
sters of  to-day  will  sit  sidowise  on  their 
horses,  waiting  for  a  start,  and  tell  jou 
that  old  July  is  at  the  head  of  his  kind. 
July  was  a  hapi^y  cross  of  the  Birdsong 
(or  Henry)  hound  on  the  Maryland  dog, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
record.  Hodo  had  no  such  ojjportu- 
nity.  He  made  a  record,  it  is  true.  He 
began  his  career  by  running  down  and 
killing  a  red  fox  unaided  and  alone,  on 
the  Pine  Mountains  of  Upson  County. 
But  his  temper  was  against  him.  When 
he  went  to  his  final  destination  in  Put- 
nam, he  had  to  be  tied  up  to  prevent 
him  from  biting  negroes  and  strangers. 
He  submitted  to  this  indignity  for 
twelve  hours.  Then  he  gnawed  the 
rope,  and  in  crossing  a  plantation  fence, 
he  hanged  himself.  Thus  perished,  ig- 
nominiously  and  in  his  jjrime,  the  grand- 
est of  all  fox-hounds.  He  had  a  phe- 
nomenal nose,  and  he  scorned  to  put  it 
to  the  ground  when  in  motion.  He  had 
the  courage  and  something  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  buU-dog.  His  back  was  long 
and  supple,  with  a  slight  upward  bend 
beyond  the  withers  ;  his  chest  was  deep 
and  powerful ;  his  Hank  lean  and  lithe. 
His  ears  fell  not  mucli  below  the  eye- 
line;  his  muzzle  was  broad  and  muscu- 
lar ;  his  nose  square  and  prominent. 
Behind  each  foreshoiilder  was  a  beauti- 
ful "  feather-mark  " — the  escutcheon  of 
the  Birdsong  dog.  With  his  speed  he 
had  judgment.  The  red  fox  that  got 
up  before  him  never  lived  to  go  through 
the  ordinary  manoeuvres.  Among  a  hun- 
dred dogs,  even  the  untrained  eye  would 
have  picked  him  out  at  once  as  display- 
ing most  clearly  the  marks  that  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  evidences  of  blood  and 
breeding.  Who  shall  say  that  the  death 
of  this  matchless  dog  was  accidental  ? 
On  a  strange  plantation,  among  those 
who  barely  appreciated  his  phenomenal 
quahties,  who  shall  say  that  he  did  not 
commit  suicide  ? 

I  was  a  mere  lad  when  Hodo  went  to 
Putnam,  too  young  to  go  fox-hunting, 
yet  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
what  was  perhaps  his  most  remarkable 
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l)erfonuaiice.  He  was  kept  for  awhile 
1)Y  Mr.  Harvey  Dennis,  of  Eatontou,  and 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  Mr. 
Dennis's  dogs  out  to  hunt  rabbits — 
not  without  threats  and  vain  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.  It 
was  wrong,  but  I  couldn't  resist  it.  The 
rabbits  were  nothing  to  ine,  but  I  had 
a  passion  for  seeing  the  hounds  run  to- 
gether and  hearing  them  give  tongue. 
At  that  time  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted even  had  I  known  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  no  higher  game  than 
an  anise-bag.  One  day  I  carried  them 
to  the  Bledsoe  fields,  about  two  miles 
from  town,  where  the  worn  and  dis- 
carded lands,  as  if  to  show  what  they 
could  do,  had  given  to  birds,  to  beggars 
and  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  wayfarer, 
acres  of  blackberry  bushes,  where  they 
might  regale  themselves  in  season.  In 
the  late  fall  these  bushes  were  bare, 
but,  with  the  undergrowth  of  sedge  and 
bermuda,  they  afforded  a  famous  hiding- 
place  for  rabbits.  With  the  dogs  on 
this  occasion  was  Hodo,  who  seemed  to 
take  little  interest  in  the  jjroceedings. 
Neither  persuasion  nor  encouragement 
could  make  him  hunt  with  the  other 
dogs.  He  was  on  his  dignity.  He 
went  around  in  a  leisurely  way,  sniffing 
coutemptously  at  the  bushes  and  watch- 
ing disdainfully  the  movements  of  the 
other  dogs. 

Wliile  going  about  over  the  field, 
which  consisted  of  about  five  hundred 
acres,  with  a  fence  on  two  sides,  I  was 
almost  paralyzed  with  excitement  to  see 
a  red  fox  steal  from  a  covert  of  sedge 
and  dewberi'v  bushes  and  make  off  with 
amazing  celerity.  What  noise  I  made. 
Heaven  only  knows,  for  I  was  trembling 
all  over,  but  Hodo,  who  was  facing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  whirled  with  a 
sharp  challenge,  flung  himself  into  the 
covert  and  issued  forth  as  if  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  a  catapult.  His 
challenge,  fierce  and  eager,  attracted 
the  instant  attention  of  the  other  dogs 
— there  were  seven  of  them — and  they 
swarmed  to  him  as  he  made  off  on  the 
blazing  drag.  It  was  a  mile  to  the 
cross  fence  toward  which  they  were  go- 
ing obliquely,  and  everything  was  in 
sight.  I  ran  forward,  a  little  way,  but 
my  excitement  was  so  extreme  that  I 
was  compelled  to  stop,  and  it  was  fortu- 


nate I  did  HO,  for  now  I  was  on  the 
apex  of  the  hill  and  not  twenty  yards 
of  the  field    were  hid  from  view. 

To  that  hour  I  had  believed  that  Mr. 
Dennis's  dog  Kowan  was  the  fleetest 
hound  in  existence,  but  I  observed  with 
regi'et  that  although  he  had  put  into 
the  chase  immediately  behind  Hodo,  he 
quickly  fell,  and  continued  to  fall,  be- 
hind. He  was  falling  behind  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  running 
with  head  up  and  tail  down,  while  Hodo 
was  going  easily,  taking  the  bushes  like 
a  bird  when  they  grew  across  his  way. 
A  red  cow  at  the  farther  end  of  the  field 
— she  seemed  to  be  no  bigger  than  a 
calf — hearing  the  riot  of  the  dogs, 
tossed  her  head  in  the  air  and  stam- 
peded along  the  line  of  the  fence.  It 
was  now^  that  I  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  tlie  fox.  He  was  about  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  the  noise 
made  by  the  cow^  caused  him  to  change 
his  course.  He  turned  sharply  to  the  left 
in  a  panic  and  disappeared  like  a  shad- 
ow. Here  Hodo  overran  the  drag  by 
several  hundred  feet,  but  swerved  at  the 
fence,  doubled  back  obliquely,  and  picked 
it  up.  The  other  dogs  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  a  part  of  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  but  although  Rowan  was 
running  furiously,  I  could  not  see  that 
they  gained  a  jard.  Hodo  was  going 
faster  than  ever.  One  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  panic  the  fox  had  been 
thrown  into  by  the  cow  had  improved 
the  scent. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point 
where  the  cow  had  cut  up  her  capers  a 
blind  ditch  began  to  embrace  the  hill 
with  its  shaggy  arm,  stretching  arovmd 
until  it  came  within  a  few  j'ards  of 
where  I  stood,  an  almost  breathless 
spectator  of  this  stirring  contest.  It 
had  been  filled  long  ago,  but  on  either 
edge  the  briers  grew  and  flourished, 
leaving  a  smooth  and  narrow  pathway 
on  the  site  of  the  ditch.  Reaching  the 
ditch,  Hodo  flung  to  the  right  as  far  as 
the  fence,  then  to  the  left.  As  he 
turned  to  the  left,  I  heard  him  lift  up 
his  melodious  voice  in  a  prolonged  note 
of  triumph,  and  then  I  saw  the  most 
tremendous  burst  of  speed  on  the  part 
of  the  dog  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  witness.  And  yet  there  was 
no  evidence  of  exertion,  no  uncertainty. 
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Every  niovemeut  was  rhytliniit-iil,  the 
result  (»f  the  rapid  but  steady  play  of 
the  powerful  luachiuery  the  dop;  had 
at  hiij  couiniand.  The  opeu  field  and 
the  briglit  sunshine  were  too  mucli 
for  the  fox,  and  he  souj^ht  the  friendly 
cover  of  the  grass  and  briers  that 
grew  along  the  ditch. 

They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
voice  of  Hodo  ringing  surer  and  more 
confident  as  he  sent  musical  messages 
to  the  dogs  tumbling  along  two  hun- 
dred yards  behind  him.  Running  in 
the  ditch,  the  fox  was  not  going  at  full 
speed,  but  at  last  the  situation  grew 
so  uncomfortable  that  he  concluded  to 
trust  himself  to  the  open,  and  he  broke 
cover  not  very  far  from  where  I  stood, 
not  twenty-five  yards  ahead  of  Hodo. 
I  tried  to  shout,  but  could  only  utter 
a  sound  something  between  a  shriek 
and  a  scjueal.  The  dog  must  have  heard 
it,  for  he  hurled  himself  over  the  bar- 
rier of  the  ditch  and  there  caught  sight 
of  the  flying  fox.  The  ecstacy  of  that 
hour  will  never  be  repeated.  What 
wild  and  furious  antics  I  cut  up  in  that 
old  Bermu  la  field  will  never  be  known. 
The  fox  slipped  away  like  a  shadow 
while  Hodo  seemed  to  sti'etch  out  at 
full  length  above  the  warm  and  fra- 
grant grass.  Within  three  hundred 
yards  the  fox  swerved  suddenly  to  the 
right  and  ran  for  a  scrub  apple-tree, 
the  remnant  of  an  old  orchard,  and  en- 
deavored to  fling  himself  among  the 
lower  branches.  He  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  —into  the  red  and  foaming  jaws 
of  Hodo. 

At  that  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  an 
hour  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
starting  of  the  fox  and  his  death,  but 
the  time  could  not  have  been  above  ten 
minutes  —fifteen  at  the  utmost.  It  was 
perhaps  as  fair  a  test  of  the  speed  of 
the  red  fox  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  thoroughbred  hound  as  will  ever  be 
witnessed. 


m. 


A  YEAR  or  two  before  the  event  which 
I  have  been  describing — but  not  before 
the  hunters  of  Putnam  had  materially 
strengthened  their  kennels  —there  oc- 
curred a  chase  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  in  the  hunting  annals  of  middle 


Georgia.  In  Putnam  County,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  with 
Little  liiver,  there  dwelt  an  old  red  fox 
that  had  achieved  a  great  reputation 
among  the  hunters  of  that  section.  He 
made  his  home  not  far  from  the  Ed- 
mondson  Place,  and  he  was  known  as 
"  Old  Napi^er."  His  name  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  Napper  plantation. 
Certiinly  it  was  not  because  he  could 
be  caught  napping,  for,  according  to 
all  accounts,  he  was  the  most  wide- 
awake fox  that  had  ever  been  found  in 
those  parts.  He  had  tantalized  the 
hunters  and  outfooted  their  dogs  until 
at  last  it  was  decided  to  make  an  over- 
whelming effort  to  capture  him.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  hunters  assembled  one  fine 
morning,  having  with  them  about  fifty 
hounds.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing traces  of  "  Old  Napper."  The  con- 
ditions were  exceptional.  There  had 
been  a  warm  rain  the  night  before  and 
the  ground  was  ripe  for  holding  the 
scent.  Tom  Collingsworth's  Music  had 
the  honor  of  picking  up  "Old  Nap 
per's  "  drag,  and  as  it  was  comfortablj' 
warm,  the  dogs  had  no  trouble  in  foot- 
ing it  along  at  a  cheerful  gait.  The 
drag  led  straight  toward  Eatouton.  A 
little  beyond  the  Edmondson  Place  it 
freshened  up.  Music  leading  and  set- 
ting the  pace.  In  a  little  while  Matt 
Kilpatrick's  \Mialebone  went  rattling  to 
the  front  and  divided  honors  with  Mu- 
sic, while  behind  them  came  a  stream  of 
screaming  dogs,  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Straight  on  the  drag  led,  past  Gor- 
ley's,  through  the  Rose  Place,  and  then 
across  the  suburban  lots  of  Eatontou. 
This  was  a  ten-mile  run,  and  at  a  pace 
that  began  to  tell  on  the  horses,  for, 
sad  to  say,  there  were  some  amateurs 
among  the  hunters  who  knew  not  how 
to  spare  their  mounts,  and  many  horses 
that  thought  they  were  out  for  a  frolic. 
Matt  Kilpatrick  rode  his  famous  "  bald- 
faced  "  pacer,  Harvey  Dennis  was  on 
his  seasoned  bay,  and  Tom  Collings- 
worth was  mounted  on  his  long  gray. 
These  and  other  practised  hunters,  who 
knew  what  kind  of  work  "  Old  Napper  " 
was  likely  to  cut  out  for  them,  rode  ea- 
sily if  not  leisurely.  Beyond  Eatouton 
the  hunt  led  through  the  Marshall 
Place,  across  "  Baptizing  "  Creek,  across 
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Crooked  Creek,  throiif^li  tlit;  Turner  old 
fields,  tliroiiji;li  the  Spivey  Plantation, 
and  then  to  the  Oconee.  This  was  an- 
other ten-mile  run.  At  the  Oconee 
''  Old  Napper  "  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps.  Harvey  Dennis,  who  caught  a 
olinipse  of  the  fox,  gave  the  view-halloo. 
The  dogs  that  responded — the  leaders 
of  the  chase — were  put  in  right  behind 
"  Old  Napper,"  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  were  near  enough  to  give  him  a 
warming.  The  Birdsoug  strain  was  be- 
ginning to  show  its  virtues.  Back  to 
Eatonton  went  the  chase — another  ten 
miles.  Then  to  Baldwin  County,  eigh- 
teen miles  away,  where  "  Old  Napper  " 
was  run  into  and  killed  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — an  event  that  brought 
to  an  end  a  hunt  that  is  still  talked  of 
in  midtUe  Georgia  by  those  who  grow 
reminiscent  before  a  hickory  fire  glow- 
ing on  the  hearth  and  the  ingredients 
of  an  apple  toddy  glistening  on  the 
sideboard.  It  was  the  toughest  chase 
middle  Georgia  has  ever  known.  Three 
horses  were  killed  and  four  winded, 
and  the  hunter  who  was  in  at  the  death 
considers  himself  a  sort  of  hero  to  this 
day. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Birdsong  cross 
was  discarded  for  the  thoroughbred, 
and  when  this  strain  was  established  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  the  hunters  to 
catch  two  and  even  three  red  foxes  any 
fine  morning.  With  these  later  dogs 
behind  him  "  Old  Napper  "  would  never 
have  got  beyond  his  feeding-grounds. 
In  fi'ont  of  Hodo,  his  ten -hours  run 
would  have  been  cut  down  to  forty-five 
minutes  at  the  outside. 

IV. 

But  what— the  reader  will  ask — about 
the  mystery  of  the  red  fox  ?  That  surely 
is  the  question,  and  (as  such  matters 


go)  an  interesting  one.  What  about  it? 
I  shall  not  attempt  tu  solve  it.  My 
purpose  is  merely  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  qualified  to 
study  it.  There  is  a  theory  among  some 
fox-huntei"s  that  the  niovenjent  of  the 
red  fox  toward  the  southwest  is  merely 
the  result  of  restlessness — the  instinct 
that  makes  the  pioneer.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  says  he  saw  a  red 
fox  in  eastern  Alabama  twenty-six  years 
ago,  and  he  seems  to  doubt  the  emi- 
grant theory.  Nevertheless,  the  red  fox 
had  fifteen  years  to  reach  eastern  Ala- 
bama fi-om  the  tinje  he  was  first  seen  in 
middle  Georgia.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  great  many  reds  were  caught 
and  shipped  to  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  before  and  during 
the  war  by  the  hunters  of  Putnam  and 
adjoining  counties.  We  must  not  con- 
fuse special  instances  with  the  general 
drift  and  tendency.  When  the  red 
fox  is  found  in  sections  which  he  is 
suj)posed  to  have  evacuated,  it  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  has 
returned  to  settle  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.  It  may  be  a  new-comer  that 
is  following  his  brethren  to  the  south- 
west ;  it  may  be  a  wanderer  that  has 
lost  his  way  and  has  returned  to  get  his 
bearings.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  red  fox  is  moving  toward  the 
southwest.  The  movement  was  noted 
by  Mr.  Birdsoug,  who  was  not  only  a 
famous  fox-bunter  and  breeder  of  dogs, 
but  a  gentleman  of  high  intellectual 
attainments,  and  a  close  observer.  It 
may  be  that  the  red  fox  will  return 
after  finding  nothing  in  the  southwest 
to  suit  his  fancy,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  moving  in  that  direction,  and  that 
this  movement  has  been  going  on  in 
Georgia  for  a  half  a  century.  What  is 
the  meaning,  and  what  is  to  be  the  up- 
shot of  it? 
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By  IV.  D.  Ho-wells. 


THINK  that  every  man 
ought  to  work  for  his  liv- 
ing, without  exception, 
and  that  when  he  has  once 
avouched  his  willingness 
to  work,  society  should 
provide  him  with  work 
and  warrant  him  a  living.  I  do  not 
think  any  man  ought  to  live  by  an 
art.  A  man's  art  should  be  his  privi- 
lege, when  he  has  proven  his  fitness 
to  exercise  it,  and  has  otherwise  earned 
his  daily  bread  ;  and  its  results  should 
be  free  to  all.  There  is  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  this,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  grotesque  confusion  of  our  eco- 
nomic being ;  people  feel  that  there 
is  something  profane,  something  im- 
pious, in  taking  money  for  a  picture,  or 
a  poem,  or  a  statue.  Most  of  all,  the 
artist  himself  feels  this.  He  puts  on  a 
bold  front  with  the  world,  to  be  sure, 
and  brazens  it  out  as  Business ;  but  he 
knows  very  well  that  there  is  some- 
thing false  and  vulgar  in  it ;  and  that 
the  work  which  cannot  be  truly  priced 
in-  money  cannot  be  truly  paid  in  money. 
He  can,  of  course,  say  that  the  priest 
takes  money  for  reading  the  marriage 
service,  for  christening  the  new-born 
babe,  and  for  saying  the  last  office 
for  the  dead ;  that  the  physician  sells 
healing  ;  that  justice  itself  is  paid  for  ; 
and  that  he  is  merely  a  party  to  the 
thing  that  is  and  must  be.  He  can  say 
that,  as  the  thing  is,  unless  he  sells  his 
art  he  cannot  live,  that  society  will 
leave  him  to  starve  if  he  does  not  hit  its 
fancy  in  a  picture,  or  a  poem,  or  a  statue  ; 
and  all  this  is  bitterly  true.  He  is,  and 
he  must  be,  only  too  glad  if  there  is  a 
market  for  his  wares.  Without  a  mar- 
ket for  his  wares  he  must  perish,  or 
turn  to  making  something  that  will 
sell  better  than  pictures,  or  poems,  or 
statues.  All  the  same,  the  sin  and  the 
shame  remain,  and  the  averted  eye  sees 
them  still,  with  its  inward  vision.  Many 
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will  make  believe  othei-wise,  but  I  would 
rather  not  make  believe  otherwise  ;  and 
in  trying  to  write  of  Literature  as  Busi- 
ness I  am  tempted  to  begin  by  saying 
that  Business  is  the  opprobrium  of 
Literature. 


n. 


Literature  is  at  once  the  most  inti- 
mate and  the  most  articulate  of  the  arts. 
It  cannot  impart  its  eifect  through  the 
senses  or  the  nerves  as  the  other  arts 
can ;  it  is  beautiful  only  through  the 
intelligence ;  it  is  the  mind  speaking  to 
the  mind  ;  until  it  has  been  put  into 
absolute  terms,  of  an  invarialjle  signifi- 
cance, it  does  not  exist  at  all...  It  can- 
not awaken  this  emotion  in  one,  and  that 
in  another ;  if  it  fails  to  express  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  of  the  author,  if  it 
does  not  say /h'»i,  it  says  nothing,  and 
is  nothing.  So  that  when  a  poet  has 
put  his  heart,  much  or  little,  into  a 
poem,  and  -sold  it  to  a  magazine,  the 
scandal  is  greater  than  when  a  painter 
has  sold  a  picture  to  a  patron,  or  a 
sculptor  has  modelled  a  statue  to  or- 
der. These  are  artists  less  articulate 
and  less  intimate  than  the  poet ;  they 
are  more  exterior  to  their  work ;  they 
are  less  personally  in  it  ;  they  part 
with  less  of  themselves  in  the  dicker. 
It  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  say  that  Tennyson  and  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson  sold  the  poems 
in  which  they  couched  the  most  mysti- 
cal messages  their  genius  was  charged 
to  bear  mankind.  They  submitted  to 
the  conditions  which  none  can  escape  ; 
but  that  does  not  justify  the  condi- 
tions, which  are  none  the  less  the  con- 
ditions of  hucksters  because  they  are 
imposed  upon  poets.  If  it  will  serve 
to  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer 
we  will  sujjpose  that  a  poet  has  been 
crossed  in  love,  or  has  suffered  some 
real  sorrow,  like  the  loss  of  a  wife  or 
child.  He  pours  out  his  broken  heart 
in  verse  that  shall  bring  tears   of   sa- 
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creel  syiiipatliy  from  liis  roiulfrK,  and 
an  editor  pays  liini  a  hundred  doUarH 
for  the  ri^ht  of  brinf^in^  liis  verse  to 
their  notice.  It  in  jx-rfectly  true  that 
the  poem  wan  not  Avritten  ft)r  these 
dollars,  but  it  is  perfectly  tnie  that  it 
was  st>ld  for  them.  The  poet  must  use 
his  emotions  to  pay  his  provision  bills  ; 
he  has  no  other  means  ;  society  does 
not  propose  to  pay  his  bills  for  him. 
Yet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ends,  the  un- 
sophisticated witness  tinds  the  transac- 
tion ridiculous,  tinds  it  repulsive,  finds 
it  shabby.  Somehow  he  knows  tliat  if 
our  huckstering  civilization  did  not  at 
every  moment  violate  the  eternal  fit- 
ness  of  things,  the  poet's  song  would 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  the 
I)oet  would  have  been  cared  for  by  the 
whole  human  brotherhood,  as  any  man 
should  be  who  does  the  duty  that  every 
man  owes  it. 

The  instinctive  sense  of  the  dishonor 
wliicli  money-imrchase  does  to  art  is  so 
strong  that  sometimes  a  man  of  letters 
who  can  pay  his  way  otherwise  refuses 
pay  for  his  work,  as  Lord  Byron  did, 
for  a  while,  from  a  noble  pride,  and  as 
Count  Tolstoy  has  tried  to  do,  from 
a  noble  conscience.  But  Byron's  pub- 
lisher profited  by  a  generosity  which 
did  not  reach  his  readers ;  and  the 
Countess  Tolstoy  collects  the  copyright 
which  her  husband  foregoes ;  so  that 
these  two  eminent  instances  of  protest 
against  business  in  literature  may  be 
said  not  to  have  shaken  its  money  basis. 
I  know  of  no  others  ;  but  there  may  be 
many  that  I  am  culpably  ignorant  of. 
Still,  I  doubt  if  there  are  enough  to  af- 
fect the  fact  that  Literature  is  Business 
as  well  as  Art,  and  almost  as  soon.  At 
present  business  is  the  only  human  sol- 
idarity ;  we  are  all  bound  together  with 
that  chain,  whatever  interests  and  tastes 
and  princijiles  separate  us,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  in  writing  of  the  INIan  of 
Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business,  I  shall 
attract  far  more  readers  than  I  should 
in  writing  of  him  as  an  Artist.  Besides, 
as  an  artist  he  has  been  done  a  great 
deal  alx'eady ;  and  a  commercial  state 
like  ours  has  really  more  concern  in 
him  as  a  business  man.  Perhaps  it 
may  sometimes  be  different ;  I  do  not 
believe  it  vnll  till  the  conditions  are 
different,  and  that  is  a  long  way  off. 


IIL 

In  the  meantime  I  confidently  appeal 
to  the  reader's  imagination  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  men  of  let- 
ters among  us  who  are  such  good  men 
of  business  that  they  can  command  a 
lumdred  dollars  a  thousand  words  for 
all  they  write  ;  and  at  least  one  w(mian 
of  letters  wlio  gets  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  thousand  words.  It  is  easy  to 
write  a  tliousand  words  a  day,  and  sup- 
posing one  of  these  authors  to  work 
steadily,  it  can  be  seen  that  his  net 
earnings  during  the  year  w(ndd  come  to 
some  such  sum  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gets  for  doing  far  less 
work  of  a  much  more  perishable  sort. 
If  the  man  of  letters  were  wholly  a  bus- 
iness man  tliis  is  what  woidd  liappen  ; 
he  Avould  make  liis  forty  or  fifty  tliou- 
sand dollars  a  yeax',  and  be  able  to  con- 
sort with  bank  pi-csidents,  and  railroad 
officials,  and  rich  tradesmen,  and  other 
flowers  of  our  plutocracy  on  equal 
terms.  But,  unfortunately,  from  a  bus- 
iness point  of  view,  he  is  also  an  artist, 
and  the  very  qualities  that  enable  him 
to  delight  the  jjublic  disable  him  from 
delighting  it  uninteri-uptedly.  "  No 
rose  blooms  right  along,"  as  the  English 
boys  at  Oxford  made  an  American  col- 
legian say  in  a  theme  which  they  imag- 
ined for  him  in  his  national  parlance ; 
and  the  man  of  letters,  as  an  artist,  is 
apt  to  have  times  and  seasons  when  he 
cannot  blossom.  Very  often  it  shall 
happen  that  his  mind  will  lie  fallow  be- 
tween novels  or  stories  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a  stretch  ;  when  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  friendly  editor  shall  fall  to 
fruit  in  the  essays  or  articles  desired  ; 
when  the  muse  shall  altogether  withhold 
herself,  or  shall  respond  onl}-  in  a  feeble 
dribble  of  verse  which  he  might  sell  in- 
deed, but  which  it  would  not  be  good 
business  for  him  to  put  on  the  market. 
But  supposing  him  to  be  a  very  dili- 
gent and  continuous  worker,  and  so 
happy  as  to  have  fallen  on  a  theme  that 
delights  him  and  bears  him  along,  he 
may  please  himself  so  ill  "svith  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors  that  he  can  do  noth- 
ing less  in  artistic  conscience  than  de- 
stroy a  day's  work,  a  week's  work,  a 
month's  work.  I  know  one  man  of  let- 
ters who  wrote  to-day,  and  tore  up  to- 
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morrow  for  nearly  a  whole  Piimmer.  But 
even  it'  pait  of  the  mistaken  work  may 
be  saved,  because  it  is  ^ood  work  out 
of  place,  and  not  intrinsically  bad,  the 
task  of  reconstruction  wants  almost  as 
much  time  as  the  production ;  and 
then,  when  all  seems  done,  comes  the 
anxious  and  endless  process  of  revision. 
These  drawbacks  reduce  tlie  earninf>' 
capacity  of  what  I  may  call  the  hi<;h- 
cost  man  of  letters  in  such  measure 
that  an  autlior  whose  name  is  known 
everywhere,  and  whose  reputation  is 
commensurate  with  the  boundaries  of 
his  country,  if  it  does  not  transcend 
them,  shall  have  the  income,  say,  of  a 
risinj^  yoiuifj  physician,  known  to  a  few 
people  in  a  subordinate  city. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  so  humiliating 
to  an  author  in  the  presence  of  a  na- 
tion of  business  men  like  ours,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  establish  the  man  of 
letters  in  the  popular  esteem  as  verj' 
much  of  a  business  man  after  all.  He 
must  still  have  a  low  rank  among  prac- 
tical people  ;  and  he  will  be  regarded 
by  the  great  mass  of  Americans  as  per- 
haps a  little  otf,  a  little  funn}-,  a  little 
soft !  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  I  would 
rather  not  have  a  consensus  of  public 
opinion  on  the  qiiestion  ;  I  think  I  am 
more  comfortable  without  it. 


IV. 


There  is  this  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
men  of  letters  on  the  business  side, 
that  literature  is  still  an  infant  indus- 
try with  us,  and  so  far  from  having 
been  protected  by  our  laws  it  was  ex- 
posed for  ninety  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  republic  to  the  vicious 
competition  of  stolen  goods.  It  is  true 
that  we  now  have  the  international 
copyright  law  at  last,  and  we  can  at 
least  begin  to  forget  our  shame  ;  but 
Uterary  property  has  only  forty- two 
years  of  life  under  our  unjust  statutes, 
and  if  it  is  attacked  by  robbers  the  law 
does  not  seek  out  the  aggressors  and 
punish  them,  as  it  would  seek  out  and 
punish  the  trespassers  upon  any  other 
kind  of  property  ;  but  it  leaves  the  ag- 
grieved owner  to  bring  suit  against 
them,  and  recover  damages,  if  he  can. 
This   may  be  right   enough  in  itself ; 


but  I  think,  then,  that  all  jiroperty 
shoidd  be  defended  by  civil  suit,  and 
should  become  public  after  forty-two 
years  of  private  tenure.  The  Consti- 
tution guarantees  us  all  equality  before 
the  law,  but  the  law-makers  seem  to 
have  forgotten  this  in  the  case  of  our  in- 
fant literary  industry.  So  long  as  this 
remains  tlio  case,  we  cannot  expect  the 
best  business  talent  to  go  into  litera- 
ture, and  the  man  of  letters  nmst  keep 
liis  present  low  grade;  among  business 
men. 

As  I  have  hinted,  it  is  but  a  little 
while  that  he  has  had  any  standing  at 
all.  I  may  sav  that  it  is  only  since  the 
war  that  literature  has  become  a  busi- 
ness with  us.  Before  that  time  we  had 
authors,  and  very  good  ones  ;  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  good  they  were  ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  of  them  who 
lived  by  literature  except  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  perhaps  ;  and  we  aU  know  how  he 
lived  ;  it  was  largely  upon  loans.  Tliey 
were  either  men  of  fortune,  or  they 
were  editors,  or  professors,  Avith  salaries 
or  incomes  apart  from  the  small  gains 
of  their  pens  ;  or  they  were  helped  out 
with  public  offices  ;  one  need  not  go 
over  their  names,  or  classify  them. 
Some  of  them  must  have  made  money 
by  their  books,  but  I  question  whether 
any  one  could  have  lived,  even  very 
simply,  upon  the  money  his  books 
brought  him.  No  one  could  do  that 
now,  unless  he  wrote  a  book  that  Ave 
could  not  recognize  as  a  work  of  lit- 
erature. But  many  authors  live  now, 
and  live  prettily  enough,  by  the  sale  of 
the  serial  publication  of  their  Avritings 
to  the  magazines.  They  do  not  live  so 
nicely  as  successful  tradespeople,  of 
course,  or  as  men  in  the  other  profes- 
sions when  they  begin  to  make  them- 
selves names  ;  the  high  state  of  brokers, 
bankers,  railroad  operators,  and  the 
like  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond 
their  fondest  dreams  of  pecuniary  af- 
fluence and  social  splendor.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  want  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue  ;  it  is  certain  they  do  not 
get  them.  Still,  they  do  very  fairly 
well,  as  things  go  ;  and  several  have  in- 
comes that  would  seem  riches  to  the 
great  mass  of  worthy  Americans  avIio 
work  Avith  their  hands  for  a  living — 
when  they   can    get   the  Avork.     Their 
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incoines  are  mainly  from  wnal  publi- 
cation in  the  dift'ercnt  maj^azines  ;  and 
the  i)roKp('rity  of  the  magazines  has 
given  a  whole  claHn  exiHtenco  which,  as 
a  class,  was  wholly  unknown  amon;::^  us 
before  the  war.  It  is  not  only  the  fa- 
mous or  fully  recof^nized  authors  who 
live  in  this  way,  but  the  nnuh  larger 
number  of  clever  people  who  are  as  yet 
known  chiefly  to  the  editors,  and  who 
may  never  make  themselves  a  public, 
l)ut  who  do  well  a  kind  of  accej) table 
work.  These  are  the  sort  who  do  not 
get  rej^rinted  from  the  periodicals  ;  but 
the  better  recognized  authors  do  get 
reprinted,  and  then  their  serial  work  in 
its  completed  form  appeals  to  the  read- 
ers who  say  they  do  not  read  serials. 
The  multitude  of  these  is  not  great, 
and  if  an  author  rested  his  hopes  upon 
their  favor  he  would  be  a  much  more 
embittered  man  than  he  now  generally 
is.  But  he  understands  perfectly  well 
that  his  reward  is  in  the  serial  and  not 
in  the  book  ;  the  return  from  that  he 
may  count  as  so  much  money  found  in 
the  road — a  few  hundreds,  a  veiy  few 
thousands,  at  the  juost. 


I  DOUBT,  indeed,  whether  the  earnings 
of  literary  men  are  absolutely  as  great 
as  they  were  earlier  in  the  century,  in 
any  of  the  English-speaking  countries  ; 
relatively  they  are  nothing  like  as  great. 
Scott  had  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
"  Woodstock,"  wliich  was  not  a  very 
large  novel,  and  was  by  no  means  one 
of  his  best ;  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
had  at  least  the  purchasing  j^owers  of 
sixty  thousand  then.  Moore  had  three 
thousand  guineas  for  "Lalla  Rookh," 
but  what  publisher  would  be  rash  enough 
to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  masterpiece  of  a  minor  poet  now  ? 
The  book,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
makes  nothing  like  the  return  to  the 
author  that  the  magazine  makes,  and 
there  are  but  two  or  three  authors  who 
find  their  account  in  that  form  of  publi- 
cation. Those  who  do,  those  who  sell 
the  most  widely  in  book  form,  are  often 
not  at  all  desired  by  editors  ;  Avith  diffi- 
culty they  get  a  serial  accepted  by  any 
principal  magazine.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  authors  whose   books,   com- 


pared with  those  of  the  popular  favor- 
ites, do  not  sell,  and  yet  they  are  eager- 
ly sought  for  l)y  editors  ;  they  are  paid 
the  highest  prices,  and  nothing  that 
they  ofter  is  refused.  These  are  liter- 
ary artists  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  plain 
from  what  I  am  saying  that  in  lielles- 
lettres,  at  least,  most  of  the  best  litera- 
ture now  first  sees  the  light  in  the  maga- 
zines, and  most  of  the  second  best  ap- 
pears first  in  book  form.  The  old-fash- 
ioned peoi)le  who  flatter  themselves 
upon  their  distinction  in  not  reading 
)nagazine  fiction,  or  magazine  poetiy, 
make  a  great  mistake,  and  simply  class 
themselves  with  the  jiublic  whose  taste 
is  so  crude  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
best.  Of  course  this  is  true  mainly,  if 
not  merely,  of  belles-lettres;  history, 
science,  politics,  metaphysics,  in  sj)ite 
of  the  many  excellent  articles  and  pa- 
pers in  these  sorts  upon  a\  hat  used  to 
be  called  various  emergent  occasions, 
are  still  to  be  found  at  their  best  in 
l)ooks.  The  most  monumental  example 
of  literature,  at  once  light  and  good, 
which  has  first  reached  the  public  in 
book  form  is  in  the  different  publica- 
tions of  Mark  Twain  ;  but  Mr.  Clemens 
has  of  late  turned  to  the  magazines  too, 
and  now  takes  their  mint  mark  before 
he  i:)asses  into  general  circulation.  All 
this  may  change  again,  but  at  present 
the  magazines — we  have  no  longer  any 
revicAvs — form  the  most  direct  approach 
to  that  part  of  our  reading  pubhc  which 
likes  the  highest  things  in  literary  art. 
Their  readers,  if  we  may  judge  fx'om  the 
quality  of  the  literature  they  get,  are 
more  refined  than  the  book  readers  in 
our  community ;  and  their  taste  has 
no  doubt  been  cultivated  by  that  of  the 
disciplined  and  exj)erienced  editors.  So 
far  as  I  have  knoAATi  these  they  are  men 
of  aesthetic  conscience,  and  of  gener- 
ous symi^athy.  They  have  their  prefer- 
ences in  the  different  kinds,  and  they 
have  their  theory  of  what  kind  will  be 
most  accei:)table  to  their  readers  ;  but 
they  exercise  their  selective  function 
with  the  wish  to  give  them  the  best 
things  they  can.  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them — and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  know  them  nearly  all — w^io  would 
print  a  wholly  inferior  thing  for  the  sake 
of  an  inferior  class  of  readers,  though 
they  may  sometimes  decline  a  good  thing 
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because  for  oue  reason  or  another  they 
beli(!ve  it  would  not  l)e  liked.  Still, 
evcii  this  does  not  often  ha])i)en  ;  tliey 
woidd  rather  chance  the  fj^oodthinj^they 
doubted  of  than  underrate  their  read- 
ei's'  jud<i:nient. 

New  writers  often  suppose  themselves 
rejected  because  they  are  unknown  ;  V)ut 
the  iinknown  man  of  force  and  (juality 
is  of  all  others  the  man  whom  the  edi- 
tor welcomes  to  his  \in,^fC,c.  He  knows 
that  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the 
reignin<^  favorite  may  fail  to  please  ; 
that  at  any  rate,  in  the  order  of  things, 
he  is  passing  away,  and  that  if  the  maga- 
zine is  not  to  pass  away  Avith  the  men 
who  have  made  it,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant infusion  of  fresh  life.  Few  edi- 
tors are  such  fools  and  knaves  as  to 
let  their  personal  feeling  disable  their 
judgment ;  and  the  young  Avriter  who 
gets  his  manuscript  back  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  because  the  editor  dislikes 
him,  for  some  reason  or  no  reason. 
Above  all,  he  can  trust  me  that  his  con- 
tribution has  not  been  passed  uni'ead, 
or  has  failed  of  the  examination  it  mer- 
its. Editors  are  not  men  of  infallible 
judgment,  but  the}'  do  use  their  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  usually  good. 

The  young  author  who  wins  recog- 
nition in  a  first  -  class  magazine  has 
achieved  a  double  success,  first,  with  the 
editor,  and  then  with  the  best  reading 
public.  Many  factitious  and  fallacious 
literary  reputations  have  been  made 
through  books,  but  very  few  have  been 
made  through  the  magazines,  which  are 
not  oidy  the  best  means  of  living,  but 
of  outliving,  with  the  author  ;  they  are 
both  bread  and  fame  to  him.  If  I  in- 
sist a  little  upon  the  high  office  which 
this  modern  form  of  publication  fulfils 
in  the  literary  world,  it  is  because  I  am 
impatient  of  the  antiquated  and  igno- 
rant prejudice  which  classes  the  maga- 
zines as  ephemeral.  They  are  ephem- 
eral in  form,  but  in  substance  they  are 
not  ephemeral,  and  what  is  best  in  them 
awaits  its  resurrection  in  the  book, 
which,  as  the  first  form,  is  so  often  a 
lasting  death.  An  interesting  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  magazine  to  literature 
is  the  fact  that  a  good  novel  will  have 
wider  acceptance  as  a  book  from  having 
been  a  magazine  serial. 

I  am  not  siu-e  that  the  decay  of  the 


book  is  not  owing  somewhat  to  the  de- 
cay of  reviewing.  This  does  not  now 
seem  to  me  so  thorough,  or  even  so  gen- 
eral as  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  I 
think  the  book  oftener  comes  to  the 
buyer  without  the  warrant  of  a  critical 
estimate  than  it  once  did.  That  is  never 
the  case  with  material  printed  in  a  maga- 
zine of  high  class.  A  well-trained  critic, 
who  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
honor  and  interest  not  to  betray  either 
his  employer  or  his  public,  has  judged 
it,  and  his  practical  approval  is  a  war- 
rant of  quality. 

VI. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  great  literary 
periodicals  the  prosperity  of  literary 
men  would  be  much  greater  than  it 
actually  is,  if  the  magazines  were  alto- 
gether literary.  But  they  are  not,  and 
this  is  one  reason  whj'  literature  is  still 
the  hungriest  of  the  professions.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  magazines  are  made  up 
of  material  which,  however  excellent, 
is  without  literary  quality.  Very  prob- 
ably this  is  because  even  the  highest 
class  of  readers,  who  are  the  magazine 
readers,  have  small  love  of  pure  litera- 
ture, which  seems  to  have  been  grow- 
ing less  and  less  in  all  classes.  I  say 
seems,  because  there  are  really  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  editors  are  mistaken 
in  making  their  periodicals  two-thirds 
popular  science,  politics,  economics, 
and  the  timely  tojncs  which  I  will  call 
contemporauics  ;  I  have  sometimes 
thought  they  were.  But  how'ever  that 
may  be,  their  eftbrts  in  this  direction 
have  narrowed  the  field  of  literary  in- 
dustiy,  and  darkened  the  hope  of  liter- 
ary prosperity  kindled  by  the  unexam- 
pled prosperity  of  their  periodicals. 
They  pay  very  well  indeed  for  litera- 
ture ;  they  pay  from  five  or  six  dollars 
a  thousand  words  for  the  Avork  of  the 
unknown  Avi'iter,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  thousand  words  for  that  of  the 
most  famous,  or  the  most  popular,  if 
there  is  a  difference  between  fame  and 
popularity  ;  but  they  do  not,  altogethex', 
want  enough  literature  to  justify  the 
best  business  talent  in  devoting  itself  to 
belles-letti'es,  to  fiction,  or  poeti'y,  or 
humorous  sketches   of  travel,   or  light 
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essiivH  ;  business  tah'ut  can  do  far  better 
in  (li  vj4()(kIh,  <froc('ries,  (Iru^js,  stocks, 
real  estate,  railroads,  and  tlie  like.  I 
do  not  tliink  there  is  any  dan^^er  of  a 
ruinous  eonij)etition  I'roni  it  in  tlie  field 
wliieh,  tliouj^h  narrow,  seems  so  rich  t(i 
us  poor  fellows,  whose  business  talent 
is  small,  at  the  best. 

The  most  of  the  material  contributed 
to  the  mai>azines  is  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment between  the  editor  and  the  autlior  ; 
it  is  either  suggested  by  the  author,  or 
is  the  fruit  of  some  suggestion  from  the 
editt)r  ;  in  any  case  the  price  is  stipu- 
lated beforehand,  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  custom  for  a  well-known  contribu- 
tor to  leave  the  jiaynient  to  the  justice 
or  the  generosity  of  tlie  publisher  ;  that 
was  never  a  fair  thing  to  either,  iior 
ever  a  wise  thing.  Usually,  the  price 
is  so  much  a  thousand  words,  a  truly 
odious  method  of  computing  literary 
value,  and  one  well  calculatetl  to  make 
the  author  feel  keenly  the  hatefulness 
of  selling  his  art  at  all.  It  is  as  if  a 
painter  sold  his  picture  at  so  much  a 
square  inch,  or  a  sculptor  bargained 
away  a  group  of  statuary  by  the  pound. 
But  it  is  a  custom  that  30U  cannot 
always  successfully  quarrel  with,  and 
most  writers  gladly  consent  to  it,  if 
only  the  price  a  thousand  words  is 
large  enough.  The  sale  to  the  editor 
means  the  sale  of  the  serial  rights  only, 
but  if  the  publisher  of  the  magazine  is 
also  a  publisher  of  books,  the  republi- 
cation of  the  material  is  supposed  to  be 
his  right,  unless  there  is  an  understand- 
ing to  the  contrary  ;  the  terms  for  this 
are  another  affair.  Formerly  some- 
thing more  could  be  got  for  the  author 
by  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  his 
work  in  an  English  magazine,  but  now 
the  great  American  magazines,  which 
pay  far  higher,  prices  than  an}'  others 
in  the  world,  have  a  circulation  in  Eng- 
land so  much  exceeding  that  of  any 
English  periodical,  that  the  simultane- 
ous publication  can  no  longer  be  ar- 
ranged for  from  this  side,  though  I 
believe  it  is  still  done  here  from  the 
other  side. 

VII. 

I  THINK  this  is  the  case  of  authorship 
as  it  now  stands  with  regard  to  the 
magazines.      I    am   not    sui'e    that   the 


case  is  in  every  way  improved  for  young 
auth(jr.s.  The  magazines  all  maintain  a 
stall"  for  the  careful  examination  of  man- 
uscripts, l)ut  as  most  of  the  material 
they  jjrint  has  been  engaged,  the  num- 
ber of  volunteer  contributions  that 
they  can  use  is  veiy  small ;  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them,  I  know,  does  not  use 
fifty  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  new 
writer,  then,  must  be  veiy  good  to  be 
accejited,  and  when  accepted  he  may 
wait  long  before  he  is  printed.  The 
pressure  is  so  great  in  these  avenues  to 
the  public  favor  that  one,  two,  three 
years,  are  no  uncommon  periods  of  de- 
lay. If  the  young  writer  has  not  the 
patience  for  this,  or  has  a  soul  above 
cooling  his  heels  in  the  courts  of  fame, 
or  must  do  his  best  to  earn  something 
at  once,  the  book  is  his  immediate 
hope.  How  slight  a  hope  the  book  is 
I  have  tried  to  hint  already,  but  if  a 
book  is  vulgar  enough  in  sentiment, 
and  crude  enough  in  taste,  and  flashy 
enough  in  incident,  or,  better  or  worse 
still,  if  it  is  a  bit  hot  in  the  mouth, 
and  promises  impropriety  if  not  inde- 
cency, there  is  a  very  fair  chance  of  its 
success  ;  I  do  not  mean  success  with  a 
self-respecting  publisher,  but  with  the 
public,  which  does  not  personally  put  its 
name  to  it,  and  is  not  openly  smirched 
by  it.  I  will  not  talk  of  that  kind  of 
book,  however,  but  of  the  book  which 
the  young  author  has  written  out  of  an 
unspoiled  heart  and  an  untainted  mind, 
such  as  most  young  men  and  women 
write ;  and  I  will  suppose  that  it 
has  found  a  publisher.  It  is  human 
natui'e,  as  competition  has  deformed 
human  nature,  for  the  publisher  to 
wish  the  author  to  take  all  the  risks, 
and  he  possibly  proposes  that  the 
author  shall  publish  it  at"  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  let  him  have  a  percentage 
of  the  retail  price  for  managing  it.  If 
not  that,  he  projDOses  that  the  author 
shall  pay  for  the  stereotype  jilates,  and 
take  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the 
book ;  or  if  this  will  not  go,  if  the 
author  cannot,  rather  than  will  not  do 
it  (he  is  commonly  only  too  glad  to  do 
anything  he  can),  then  the  publisher 
offers  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  retail 
price  after  the  first  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  But  if  he  fully  be- 
lieves in  the  book,  he  will  give  ten  per 
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cent,  from  the  first  copy  sold,  and  pay 
all  the  costs  of  publication  himself. 
Th(>  book  is  to  be  retailed  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  the  publisher  is  very 
well  pleased  with  a  new  book  that  sells 
fifteen  hundred  copies.  Whether  the 
author  has  as  nuuh  reason  to  be  so 
is  a  question,  but  if  the  book  does  not 
sell  more  he  has  only  himself  to  blame, 
and  had  better  pocket  in  silence  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-tive  dollars 
he  gets  for  it,  and  bless  his  publishei*, 
and  try  to  find  work  somewhere  at  live 
dollars  a  week.  The  publisher  has  not 
made  any  more,  if  quite  as  much  as 
the  author,  and  until  a  book  has  sold 
two  thousand  copies  the  division  is  fair 
enouj^jh.  After  that,  the  heavier  ex- 
penses of  manufacturing  have  been  de- 
frayed, and  the  book  goes  on  advei'tis- 
iiig  itself;  there  is  merely  the  cost  of 
paper,  printing,  binding,  and  market- 
ing to  be  met,  and  the  arrangement 
becomes  fairer  and  fairer  for  the  pub- 
lisher. Tiie  author  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  this,  in  the  case  of  his  first 
book,  which  he  is  only  too  grateful  to 
get  accepted  at  all.  If  it  succeeds,  he 
has  himself  to  blame  for  making  the 
same  arrangement  for  his  second  or 
third ;  it  is  his  fault,  or  else  it  is  his 
necessity,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing.  It  will  be  business  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  take  advantage  of  his  neces- 
sity qiiite  the  same  as  if  it  were  his 
fault ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  he  will 
alwjiys  do  so  ;  I  believe  he  will  very 
often  not  do  so. 

At  one  time  there  seemed  a  jirobabil- 
ity  of  the  enlargement  of  the  author's 
gains  by  subscription  publication,  and 
one  very  well-known  American  author 
prospei'ed  fabulously  in  that  Avay.  The 
percentage  offered  by  the  subscription 
houses  was  only  about  half  as  much  as 
that  paid  by  the  trade,  but  the  sales 
were  so  much  greater  that  the  author 
could  very  well  afford  to  take  it. 
Where  the  book-dealer  sold  ten,  the 
book-agent  sold  a  hundred  ;  or  at  least 
he  did  so  in  the  case  of  Mark  Twain's 
books  ;  and  we  all  thought  it  reason- 
able he  could  do  so  with  ours.  Such 
of  us  as  made  experiment  of  him,  how- 
ever, found  the  facts  illogical.  No 
book  of  literary  quality  was  made  to  go 
by  subscription    except  Mr.  Clemens's 


books,  and  I  think  these  went  because 
the  subscription  public  never  knew 
what  good  literature  they  were.  This 
sort  of  readers,  or  buyers,  were  so 
used  to  getting  something  worthless 
for  their  money,  that  they  would  not 
spend  it  for  artistic  fiction,  or  indeed 
for  any  fiction  all,  except  ]\Ir.  Clem- 
ens's, which  they  probably  suiii)osed 
bad.  Some  good  books  of  travel  had  a 
measurable  success  through  the  book 
agents,  but  not  at  all  the  success  that 
liad  been  hoped  for ;  and  I  believe  now 
the  subscription  trade  again  publishes 
only  compilations,  or  such  works  as 
owe  more  to  the  skill  of  the  editor 
than  the  art  of  the  writer.  ]\Ir.  Clem- 
ens himself  no  longer  ofters  his  books 
to  the  public  in  that  way. 

It  is  not  common,  I  think,  in  this 
country,  to  publish  on  the  half-profits 
system,  but  it  is  very  common  in  Eng- 
land, where,  OAring  probably  to  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  which  lends  a  fairy 
outline  to  every  prospect,  it  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  alluring.  One  of  my  own 
early  books  was  published  there  ou 
these  terms,  which  I  accepted  with  the 
insensate  joy  of  the  young  author  in 
getting  any  terms  from  a  publisher. 
The  book  sold,  sold  every  copy  of  the 
small  first  edition,  and  in  due  time  the 
publisher's  statement  came.  I  did  not 
think  my  half  of  the  profits  was  vei-y 
great,  but  it  seemed  a  fair  division 
after  every  imaginable  cost  had  been 
charged  up  against  my  poor  book,  and 
that  frail  venture  had  been  made  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  composition,  cor- 
rections, papei",  printing,  binding,  ad- 
vertising, and  editorial  copies.  The 
wonder  ought  to  have  been  that  there 
was  anything  at  all  coming  to  me,  but 
I  was  3'oung  and  greedy  then,  and  I 
really  thought  there  ought  to  have 
bpen  more.  I  was  disappointed,  but 
I  made  the  best  of  it,  of  course,  and 
took  the  account  to  the  junior  part- 
ner of  the  house  which  employed  me, 
and  said  that  I  should  like  to  draw  on 
him  for  the  sum  due  me  from  the  Lon- 
don publishers.  He  said,  Certainly  ; 
but  after  a  glance  at  the  account  he 
smiled  and  said  he  supposed  I  knew 
how  much  the  sum  was  ?  I  answered. 
Yes  ;  it  was  eleven  pounds  nine  shil- 
lings, was  not  it  ?     But  I  owned  at  the 
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same  time  that  I  never  was  ^ood 
at  tiyiires,  and  that  I  found  Enj^lish 
money  jxculiaily  battling'.  He  laiij^hed 
now,  and  said,  It  was  eleven  shinin<^s 
and  nine  pence.  In  fact,  after  all  those 
charj^es  for  composition,  corrections, 
])aper,  ])rintint(,  binding',  advertising^-, 
and  I'ditorial  cojiies,  there  was  a  most 
ingenious  and  wholly  surprisin<?  charja^e 
of  ten  jjer  cent.  coniinissit)n  on  sales, 
which  reduced  my  half  from  pounds 
to  8liillin<;s,  and  handsomely  increased 
the  i)ublisher's  half  in  proportion.  I 
do  not  now  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
char<^e.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
half-i)rofits  system,  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  f^'lad  younp-  author  who  did  not  dis- 
tinctly inform  himself  of  its  mysterious 
nature  in  agreeing  to  it,  and  had  oidy 
to  reproach  himself  if  he  was  finally 
disappointed. 

But  there  is  always  something  disap- 
pointing in  the  accoiints  of  publishei's, 
which  I  fancy  is  because  authors  are 
strangely  constituted,  rather  than  be- 
cause publishers  are  so.  I  Avill  confess 
that  I  have  such  inordinate  expectations 
of  the  sale  of  my  books  Avhich  I  hope  I 
think  modestly  of,  that  the  sales  I'e- 
l)orted  to  me  never  seem  great  enough. 
The  copyright  due  me,  no  matter  how 
handsome  it  is,  appears  deplorably 
mean,  and  I  feel  impoverished  for  sev- 
eral days  after  I  get  it.  But  then,  I 
ought  to  add  that  my  balance  in  the 
bank  is  always  much  less  than  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be,  and  my  own  checks, 
when  they  come  back  to  me,  have  the 
air  of  having  been  in  a  conspiracy  to 
betray  me. 

No,  we  literary  men  must  learn,  no 
matter  how  we  boast  ourselves  in  busi- 
ness, that  the  distress  we  feel  from  our 
publisher's  accounts  is  simply  idio- 
pathic ;  and  I  for  one  wish  to  bear  my 
W'itness  to  the 'constant  good  faith  and 
uprightness  of  publishers.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  because  they  have  the  affair 
altogether  in  their  hands  they  are  apt 
to  take  advantage  in  it ;  but  this  does 
not  follow,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  the  affair  no  more  in  theu*  own 
hands  than  any  other  business  man  you 
have  an  open  account  with.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  from  looking  at 
their  books,  except  your  own  innermost 
belief   and  fear   that   their  books  are 


correct,  and  that  your  literature  has 
l)rought  you  so  little  l)ecause  it  has 
sold  so  little. 

The  author  is  not  to  Ijlame  for  his 
superficial  delusion  to  the  contrary,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  ^mtten  a  book  that 
has  set  everyone  talking,  because  it  is 
of  a  vital  interest.  It  may  be  of  a  vital 
interest,  without  being  at  all  the  kind 
of  book  peojjle  want  to  Ijuy  ;  it  may  be 
the  kind  of  book  that  they  are  content 
to  know  at  second  hand ;  there  are  such 
fatal  books  ;  but  hearing  so  much,  and 
reading  so  much  about  it,  the  author 
cannot  heli>  hoping  that  it  has  sold  much 
more  than  the  publisher  says.  The  pub- 
lisher is  undoubtedly  honest,  however, 
and  the  author  had  better  put  away  the 
comforting  question  of  his  integrity. 

The  English  writers  seem  largely  to 
suspect  their  publishers  (I  cannot  say 
with  how  much  reason,  for  my  English 
jjublisher  is  Scotch,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  so  true  a  man  as  I  think 
him) ;  but  I  believe  that  American  au- 
thors, when  not  1^o^va  with  flattering 
reviews,  as  largely  trust  theirs.  Of 
course  there  are  rogues  in  every  walk 
of  life.  I  will  not  say  that  I  ever  per- 
sonally met  them  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  literature,  but  I  have  heard  of  other 
peojile  meeting  them  there,  just  as  I 
have  heard  of  peojjle  seeing  ghosts,  and 
I  have  to  believe  in  both  the  rogues 
and  the  ghosts,  without  the  witness  of 
my  own  senses.  I  suppose,  ujion  such 
grounds  mainly,  that  there  are  wick- 
ed publishers,  but  in  the  case  of  our 
books  that  do  not  sell,  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  the  graceless  and  inappreciative 
public  which  is  far  more  to  blame  than 
the  wickedest  of  the  publishers.  It  is 
true  that  publishers  will  drive  a  hard 
bargain  when  they  can,  or  when  they 
must ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
an  author  from  driving  a  hard  bargain, 
too,  Avhen  he  can,  or  when  he  must ; 
and  it  is  to  be  said  of  the  publisher 
that  he  is  always  more  willing  to  abide 
by  the  bargain  when  it  is  made  than 
the  author  is  ;  perhaps  because  he  has 
the  best  of  it.  But  he  has  not  always 
the  best  of  it ;  I  have  known  publishers 
too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  the 
innocence  of  aiithors  ;  and  I  fancy  that 
if  jjublishers  had  to  do  with  any  race 
less  diffident  than  authors,  they  would 
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have  won  a  repute  for  unselfishness  that 
tliey  do  not  now  enjoy.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  lon{^  period  when  we  fiew 
the  bLick  flaj^  of  piracy  there  wore 
many  among  our  corsairs  on  the  hij^h 
seas  of  literature  who  i)aid  a  fair  price 
for  the  stranger  craft  they  seized  ;  still 
oftener  they  removed  the  cargo,  and  re- 
leased their  capture  with  several  weeks' 
provision  ;  and  although  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  deal  of  actual  throat- 
cutting  and  scuttling,  still  I  feel  sure 
that  there  was  less  of  it  than  there 
would  have  been  in  any  other  line  of 
business  released  to  the  unrestricted 
plunder  of  the  neighboi'.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  even  a  comity  among 
these  amiable  buccaneers,  who  agreed 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  so 
were  enabled  to  pay  over  to  their  vic- 
tims some  portion  of  the  profit  from 
their  stolen  goods.  Of  all  business 
men  publishers  are  probably  the  most 
faithful  and  honorable,  and  are  only 
surpassed  in  virtue  when  men  of  letters 
turn  business  men. 

Publishers  have  their  little  theories, 
their  little  superstitions,  and  their 
blind  faith  in  the  great  god  Chance, 
which  we  all  worsliip.  These  things 
lead  them  into  temptation  and  adver- 
sity, but  they  seem  to  do  fairly  Avell  as 
business  men,  even  in  their  own  behalf. 
They  do  not  make  above  the  usual 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  failures,  and 
more  publishers  than  authors  get  rich. 
I  have  known  several  publishers  who 
kept  their  carriages,  but  I  have  never 
known  even  one  author  to  keep  his  car- 
riage on  the  profits  of  his  literature,  un- 
less it  was  in  some  modest  country  place 
where  one  could  take  care  of  one's  own 
horse.  But  this  is  simply  because  the 
authors  ax'e  so  many,  and  the  publishers 
are  so  few.  If  we  wish  to  I'everse  their 
positions,  we  must  study  how  to  reduce 
the  number  of  authors  and  increase  the 
number  of  publishers  ;  then  prosperity 
will  smile  our  waj-. 


vm. 

Some  theories  or  superstitions  pub- 
lishers and  authors  share  together.  One 
of  these  is  that  it  is  best  to  keep  your 
books  all  in  the  hands  of  one  publisher 


if  you  can,  because  then  he  can  give 
them  more  attention  and  sell  more  of 
them.  But  my  own  experience  is  that 
when  my  books  were  in  the  hands  of 
three  publishers  they  sold  quite  as  well 
as  when  one  had  them ;  and  a  fellow 
author  whom  I  approached  in  question 
of  this  venerable  belief,  laughed  at  it. 
This  bold  heretic  held  that  it  was  best 
to  give  each  new  book  to  a  new  i)ub- 
lisher,  for  then  the  fresh  man  put  all 
his  energies  into  pushing  it  ;  but  if  you 
had  them  all  togethei-,  the  publisher 
rested  in  a  vain  security  that  one  book 
would  sell  another,  and  that  the  fresh 
venture  would  revive  the  public  interest 
in  the  stale  ones.  I  never  knew  this  to 
happen,  and  I  must  class  it  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  trade.  It  may  be 
so  in  other  and  more  constant  coun- 
tries, but  in  our  fickle  I'epublic,  each 
last  book  has  to  fight  its  own  way  to 
public  favor,  much  as  if  it  had  no  sort 
of  literary  lineage.  Of  course  this  is 
stating  it  rather  largely,  and  the  truth 
will  be  found  inside  rather  than  out- 
side of  my  statement ;  but  there  is  at 
least  truth  enough  in  it  to  give  the 
young  author  pause.  While  one  is  pre- 
paring to  sell  his  basket  of  glass,  he 
may  as  well  ask  himself  whether  it  is 
better  to  part  with  all  to  one  dealer  or 
not ;  and  if  he  kicks  it  over,  in  spurn- 
ing the  imaginary  customer  who  asks 
the  favor  of  taking  entire  stock,  that 
wall  be  his  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  question. 

However,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  all  with  the  man  of  letters  as  a 
man  of  business,  is  what  kind  of  book 
will  sell  the  best  of  itself,  because,  at 
the  end  of  the  ends,  a  book  sells 
itseK  or  does  not  sell  at  all ;  kissing, 
after  long  ages  of  reasoning  and  a  great 
deal  of  culture,  still  goes  by  favor,  and 
though  innumerable  generations  of 
horses  have  been  led  to  water,  not  one 
horse  has  yet  been  made  to  drink.  With 
the  best,  or  the  worst,  wall  in  the  world, 
no  publisher  can  force  a  book  into  ac- 
ceptance. Advertising  will  not  avail, 
and  reviewing  is  notoriously  futile.  If 
the  book  does  not  strike  the  popular 
fancy,  or  deal  A\ith  some  universal  in- 
terest, which  need  by  no  means  be  a 
profound  or  important  one,  the  drums 
and  the  cymbals  shall  be  beaten  in  vain. 
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The  book  may  be  one  of  tlie  Ijcnt  and 
wisest  books  in  the  world,  l)ut  if  it  has 
not  tliis  sort  of  a2)peal  in  it,  the  rea<k'rs 
of  it,  and  worse  yet,  the  jjurchasers,  will 
remain  few,  thoxicifh  tit.  The  secret  of 
this,  like  most  other  secrets  of  a  rather 
ridiculous  world,  is  in  the  awful  keej)- 
in^-  of  fate,  and  we  can  only  hope  to 
suii)rise  it  by  some  lucky  chance.  To 
plan  a  surprise  of  it,  to  aim  a  book  at 
the  ])ublic  favor,  is  the  most  hopeless 
of  all  endeavors,  as  it  is  one  of  the  un- 
worthiest;  and  I  can,  neither  as  a  man 
of  letters  nor  as  a  man  of  business, 
counsel  the  youni;^  author  to  do  it.  The 
best  that  you  can  do  is  to  write  the 
book  that  it  f^ives  v-ou  the  most  })leas- 
ure  to  write,  to  put  as  much  heart  and 
soul  as  you  have  about  you  into  it,  and 
then  hope  as  hard  as  you  can  to  reach 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  great  multi- 
tiule  of  your  fellow-men.  That,  and 
that  alone,  is  good  business  for  a  man 
of  letters. 

The  failures  in  literature  are  no  less 
mystifying  than  the  successes,  though 
they  are  upon  the  whole  not  so  morti- 
fying. I  have  seen  a  good  many  of 
these  failures,  and  I  know  of  one  case 
so  signal  that  I  must  speak  of  it,  even 
to  the  discredit  of  the  public.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  novelist  whose  Avork  seems  to 
me  of  the  best  that  we  have  done  in 
that  sort,  whose  books  rejDrescnt  our 
life  with  singular  force  and  singular  in- 
sight, and  whose  equipment  for  his  art, 
through  study,  travel,  and  the  world,  is 
of  the  rarest.  He  has  a  strong,  robust, 
manly  style ;  his  stories  ai-e  well  knit, 
and  his  characters  are  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  complexion  which  we  know  in  our 
daily  experience  ;  and  yet  he  has  failed 
to  achieve  one  of  the  first  places  in  our 
literature  ;  if  I  named  his  name  hei'e,  I 
am  afraid  tha|>  it  Avould  be  cpiite  un- 
known to  the  greatest  part  of  my  read- 
ers. I  have  never  been  able  to  account 
for  his  want  of  success,  except  through 
the  fact  that  his  stoi'ies  did  not  please 
women,  though  why  they  did  not,  I  can- 
not guess.  Thej'  did  not  like  them  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  did  not  like 
Dr.  Fell ;  and  that  reason  was  quite 
enough  for  them.  It  must  be  enough 
for  him,  I  am  afraid ;  but  I  believe  that 
if  this  author  had  been  writing  in  a 
country  where  men  decided  the  fate  of 


l)ooks,  the  fate  of  his  books  would  liave 
been  dift'erent. 

The  man  of  letters  must  make  up  his 
mind  that  in  the  United  States  the  fate 
of  a  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
It  is  the  women  with  us  who  have  the 
most  leisure,  and  they  read  the  most 
books.  They  are  fai-  l)etter  educated, 
for  the  most  i)art,  than  our  men,  and 
their  t<astes,  if  not  their  minds,  are  more 
cultivated.  Our  men  read  the  news- 
paj)ers,  but  our  women  read  the  books: 
the  more  refined  among  them  read  the 
magazines.  If  they  do  not  always  know 
what  is  good,  they  do  know  what  jjleases 
them,  and  it  is  useless  to  quarrel  with 
their  decisions,  for  there  is  no  appeal 
from  them.  To  go  from  them  to  the 
men  would  be  going  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  court,  which  would  be  honestly 
surjirised  and  bewildered,  if  the  thing 
were  possible.  As  I  say,  the  author  of 
light  literature,  and  often  the  author 
of  solid  literature,  must  resign  himself 
to  obscuritj'  unless  the  ladies  choose  to 
recognize  him.  Yet  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  forecast  their  favor  for  this  kind 
or  that.  AVlio  could  prophesy  it  for 
another,  who  guess  it  for  himself?  We 
must  strive  blindly  for  it,  and  hope 
somehow  that  our  best  will  also  be  our 
prettiest ;  but  we  must  remember  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  not  the  ladies' 
man  who  is  the  favorite  of  the  ladies. 

There  are  of  course  a  few,  a  veiy 
few,  of  our  greatest  authors,  who  have 
striven  forward  to  the  first  place  in  our 
Vallaalla  without  the  help  of  the  largest 
reading-class  among  us  ;  but  I  should 
say  that  these  were  chiefly  the  humor- 
ists, for  whom  women  are  said  nowhere 
to  have  any  warm  liking,  and  who  have 
generally  with  us  come  up  through  the 
newspapers,  and  have  never  lost  the 
favor  of  the  newspaper  readers.  They 
have  become  literary  men,  as  it  were, 
without  the  newspapers'  readers  know- 
ing it ;  but  those  Avho  have  approached 
literature  from  another  direction,  have 
won  fame  in  it  chiefly  by  grace  of  the 
women,  who  first  read  them,  and  then 
made  their  husbands  and  fathers  read 
them.  Perhaps,  then,  and  as  a  matter 
of  business,  it  would  be  well  for  a  seri- 
ous author,  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
not  pleasing  the  women,  and  probably 
never  will  please  them,  to  turn  humor- 
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ous  author,  and  aim  at  tlie  countenance 
of  the  men.  Except  as  a  humorist  he 
certainly  never  will  f^et  it,  for  your 
American,  wlien  he  is  not  makin^  mon- 
ey, or  trying  to  do  it,  is  making  a  joke, 
or  trying  to  do  it. 


IX. 


I  HOPK  that  I  have  not  been  hinting 
that  the  author  who  ai)proaches  litera- 
ture through  journalism  is  not  as  fine 
and  high  a  literary  man  as  the  author 
who  comes  directly  to  it,  or  through 
some  other  avenue ;  I  have  not  the 
least  notion  of  condemning  myself  by 
any  such  judgment.  But  I  think  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  fewer  and  fcAver  au- 
thors are  turning  from  journalism  to 
literature,  though  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  two  professions  seems  as 
great  as  ever.  I  fancy,  though  I  may 
be  as  mistaken  in  this  as  I  am  in  a  good 
many  other  things,  that  most  journal- 
ists would  have  been  literary  men  if 
they  could,  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
the  kindness  they  almost  always  show 
to  yoxuig  authors  is  an  eft'ect  of  the  self- 
pity  they  feel  for  their  own  thwarted 
wish  to  be  authors.  When  an  author  is 
once  wann  in  the  saddle,  and  is  riding 
bis  winged  horse  to  glory,  the  case  is 
different  :  they  have  then  often  no  sen- 
timent about  him  ;  he  is  no  longer  the 
image  of  their  own  young  aspiration, 
and  they  would  willingly  see  Pegasus 
buck  under  him,  or  have  him  otherwise 
brought  to  grief  and  shame.  They  are 
apt  to  gird  at  him  for  his  unhallowed 
gains,  and  they  would  be  quite  right 
in  this  if  they  proposed  any  Avay  for 
him  to  live  Avithout  them  ;  as  I  have  al- 
lowed at  the  outset,  the  gains  are  un- 
hallowed. Apparently  it  is  unseem- 
ly for  an  autlior  or  two  to  be  making 
half  as  mucli  by  their  pens  as  popular 
ministers  often  receive  in  salary  ;  the 
public  is  used  to  the  pecuniary  pros- 
perity of  some  of  the  clergy,  and  at 
least  sees  nothing  droll  in  it  ;  but  the 
paragrapher  can  always  get  a  smile  out 
of  his  readers  at  the  gross  disparity  be- 
tween the  ten  thousand  dollars  Jones 
gets  for  his  novel,  and  the  five  poiands 
Milton  got  for  his  epic.  I  have  always 
thought  Milton  was  paid  too  little,  but 


I  will  own  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  paid  at  all,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
Again,  I  say  that  no  man  ought  to  live 
by  any  art  ;  it  is  a  shame  to  the  art  if 
not  to  the  artist ;  Ijut  as  yet  there  is 
no  means  of  the  artist's  living  other- 
wise, and  continuing  an  artist. 

Tlie  literary  man  has  certainly  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  newspaper 
man,  generally  speaking.  I  have  often 
thought  with  amazement  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  by  the  pi'ess  to  our  whole 
unwortliy  craft,  and  of  the  help  so 
lavishly  and  freely  given  to  rising  and 
even  risen  authors.  To  put  it  coarsely, 
brutally,  I  do  not  suj)pose  that  any 
other  business  receives  so  much  gra- 
tuitous advertising,  except  the  theatre. 
It  is  enormous,  the  space  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  literary  notes,  literary 
announcements,  reviews,  interviews, 
personal  paragraphs,  biographies,  and 
all  the  rest,  not  to  mention  the  vigor- 
ous and  incisive  attacks  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  different  authors  for 
their  opinions  of  romanticism,  realism, 
capitalism,  socialism,  Cathohcism,  and 
Sandemanianism.  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  the  public  cared  for 
so  much  of  it  all  as  the  editors  gave 
them,  but  I  have  always  said  this  under 
my  breath,  and  I  have  thankfully  taken 
my  share  of  the  common  bount}'.  A 
curious  fact,  however,  is  that  this  vast 
newspaper  publicity  seems  to  have  veiy 
little  to  do  with  an  author's  popularity, 
though  ever  so  much  with  his  notoriety. 
Those  strange  subterranean  fellows 
w'ho  never  come  to  the  surface  in  the 
newspapers,  except  for  a  contemptuous 
paragraph  at  long  intervals,  outsell 
the  famousest  of  the  celebrities,  and 
secretly  have  their  horses  and  yachts 
and  country  seats,  while  immodest 
merit  is  left  to  get  about  on  foot  and 
look  up  summer  board  at  the  cheaper 
hotels.  That  is  probably  right,  or  it 
would  not  happen  ;  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  general  scheme,  like  millionairism 
and  pauperism  ;  but  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, then,  whether  the  newspapers, 
with  all  their  friendship  for  literature, 
and  their  actual  generosity  to  literarj' 
men,  can  really  help  one  much  to  fort- 
une, however  much  they  help  one  to 
fame.  Such  a  question  is  almost  too 
dreadful,  and  though  I  have  asked  it,  I 
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will  not  attempt  to  answer  it.  I  would 
nuich  rather  t-onsidcr  the  question 
whether  if  the  newspajjers  can  make  an 
author  they  can  also  unmake  him,  and  I 
feel  {)i('tty  safe  in  sayinj^  that  I  do  not 
think  they  can.  The  Afreet  once  out 
of  the  Ijottle  can  never  be  coaxed  back 
or  cudj^elled  back ;  and  the  author 
whom  the  newspapers  have  made  can- 
not be  unnuxde  by  the  news2jai)crs. 
l*crhaps  he  could  if  they  would  let  him 
alone  ;  but  the  art  of  letting  alone  the 
creature  of  your  favor,  when  he  has  for- 
feited your  favor,  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
with  the  newspajHU-s.  Tliey  consign 
him  to  oblivion  with  a  rumor  that  tills 
the  land,  and  they  keep  visiting  him 
there  with  an  uproar  which  attracts 
more  and  more  notice  to  him.  An  au- 
thor who  has  long  enjoyed  their  favor, 
suddenly  and  rather  mysteriously  loses 
it,  through  his  opinions  on  certain  mat- 
ters of  literary  taste,  say.  For  the 
space  of  five  or  six  years  he  is  de- 
nounced with  a  unaniniity  and  an  inci- 
sive vigor  that  ought  to  convince  him 
there  is  something  wrong.  If  he  thinks 
it  is  his  censors,  he  clings  to  his  ojjin- 
ions  with  an  abiding  constancy,  while 
ridicule,  obloquy,  caricature,  burlesque, 
critical  refutation  and  personal  detrac- 
tion follow  unsparingly  upon  every  ex- 
pression, for  instance,  of  his  belief  that 
romantic  fiction  is  the  highest  form  of 
fiction,  and  that  the  base,  sordid,  pho- 
tographic, commonplace  school  of  Tol- 
stoy, Tourguenief,  Zola,  Hardy,  and 
James,  are  unworthy  a  moment's  com- 
parison with  the  school  of  Rider  Hag- 
gard. All  this  ought  certainly  to  un- 
make the  author  in  question,  and 
strew  his  disjecta  membra  wide  over 
the  realm  of  oblivion.  But  this  is  not 
really  the  efi'ect.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  clamor  dies  away,  and  the  author, 
without  relinquishing  one  of  his  wick- 
ed opinions,  or  in  anywise  showing 
himself  repentant,  remains  apjiarently 
whole  ;  and  he  even  returns  in  a  meas- 
ure to  the  old  kindness  :  not  indeed  to 
the  earlier  day  of  perfectly  smooth 
things,  but  certainly  to  as  much  of  it 
as  he  merits. 

I  wovild  not  have  the  young  author, 
from  this  imaginary  case,  believe  that 
it  is  well  either  to  court  or  to  defy  the 
good  opinion  of  the  press.     In  fact,  it 


will  not  only  be  Ijetter  taste,  }>ut  it  will 
\)ii  Ixtter  lousiness  for  him  to  keep  it 
altogether  out  of  his  mind.  Tliere  is 
only  one  whom  he  can  safely  try  to 
please,  and  that  is  himseh.  If  he  does 
this  he  will  very  probably  please  other 
peojile  ;  l)ut  if  he  does  not  please  him- 
self he  miiy  be  sure  that  In;  will  not 
please  them  ;  the  book  which  lie  has 
not  enjoyed  writing,  no  one  will  enjoy 
reading.  Still,  I  would  not  have  him 
attach  too  little  consequence  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press.  I  should  say,  let 
him  take  the  celebrity  it  gives  him 
gratefully  but  not  too  seriou.sly ;  let 
him  reflect  that  he  is  often  the  necessity 
rather  than  the  ideal  of  the  i)aragrapher, 
and  that  the  notoriety  the  journalists 
bestow  uj^on  him  is  not  the  measure  of 
their  accpiaintance  with  his  work,  far 
less  his  meaning.  They  are  good  fel- 
lows, those  poor,  hard -pushed  fellows  of 
the  press,  but  the  very  conditions  of 
their  censure,  friendly  or  unfriendly, 
foi-bid  it  thoroughness,  and  it  must  of- 
ten have  more  zeal  than  knowledge  in  it. 


X. 


Whether  the  newspapers  will  be- 
come the  rivals  of  the  magazines  as  the 
vehicle  of  literature  is  a  matter  that 
still  remains  in  doubt  with  the  careful 
observer,  after  a  decade  of  the  news- 
pajDer  syndicate.  Our  daily  papers 
never  had  the  habit  of  the  fe a  illeton  as 
those  of  the  European  continent  have 
it ;  they  followed  the  English  tradition 
in  this,  though  they  dejDarted  from  it 
in  so  many  other  things  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  great 
dailies  arose  that  there  was  any  real 
hope  for  the  serial  in  the  papers.  I 
suspect  that  it  was  the  vast  demand  for 
material  in  their  pages — twelve,  eigh- 
teen, twenty  -  four,  thirty  -  six  —  that 
created  the  sj^ndicate,  for  it  was  the 
necessity  of  the  Sunday  edition  not 
only  to  have  material  in  abundance, 
but,  with  all  possible  regard  for  quality, 
to  have  it  cheap;  and  the  syndicate, 
when  it  came  into  being,  imagined  a 
means  of  meeting  this  want.  It  sold 
the  same  material  to  as  many  news- 
papers as  it  could  for  simultaneous 
publication    in  their   Sunday   editions. 
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which  had  each  its  special  fiehl,  and 
did  not  compete  with  another. 

I  do  not  think  the  syndicate  began 
with  seinals,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
likely  to  end  with  them.  It  has  rather 
worked  the  vein  of  interviews,  personal 
adventiuo,  po2)ular  science,  useful  in- 
formation, travel,  sketches,  and  short 
stories.  Still  it  has  placed  a  good 
many  serial  stories,  and  at  jiretty  good 
prices,  but  not  generally  so  good  as 
those  the  magazines  pay  the  better  sort 
of  writers  ;  for  the  worse  sort  it  has 
offered  perhaps  the  best  market  they 
have  had  out  of  book  form.  By  the 
newspapers,  the  syndicate  conceives, 
and  perhai)s  justly,  that  something 
sensational  is  desired  ;  yet  all  the  serial 
stories  it  has  placed  cannot  be  called 
sensational.  It  has  enlarged  the  field 
of  belles-lettres,  certainly,  but  not  per- 
manently, I  think,  in  the  case  of  the 
artistic  novel.  As  yet  the  women,  who 
form  the  largest,  if  not  the  only  culti- 
vated class  among  us,  have  not  taken 
very  cordially  to  the  Sunday  edition, 
except  for  its  social  gossip  ;  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  go  to  it  for  their  fiction, 
and  its  fiction  is  mainly  of  the  inferior 
sort  ^'ith  which  boys  and  men  beguile 
their  leisure. 

In  fact  the  newspapers  prefer  to  re- 
main newspapers,  at  least  in  quality  if 
not  in  form  ;  and  I  heard  a  story  the 
other  day  from  a  charming  young  Avriter 
of  his  experience  with  them,  which  may 
have  some  instruction  for  the  magazines 
that  less  wisely  aim  to  become  news- 
papei-s.  He  said  that  when  he  carried 
his  work  to  the  editors  they  struck  out 
what  he  thought  the  best  of  it,  because 
it  was  what  they  called  magaziny  ;  not 
contemptuously,  but  with  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  what  their  readers  wanted 
of  them,  and  did  not  want.  It  was 
apparent  that  they  did  not  want  liter- 
ary art,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it ; 
they  wanted  their  effects  primary  ;  they 
wanted  their  emotions  raw,  or  at  least 
saignanfes  from  the  joint  of  fact,  and 
not  prepared  by  the  fancy  or  the  taste. 

The  syndicate  has  no  doubt  advanced 
the  prosperity  of  the  short  story  b}'  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  it.  We  Amer- 
icans had  already  done  pretty  well  in 
that  kind,  for  there  was  ali*eady  a  great 
demand   for    the   short    story   in    the 


magazines  ;  but  the  syndicate  of  Sun- 
day editions  particularly  cultivate<l  it, 
and  made  it  veiy  paying.  I  have  heard 
that  some  short-story  writers  made  the 
syndicate  pay  more  for  their  wares 
tiian  they  got  from  the  magazines  for 
tliem,  considering  that  the  magazine 
publication  could  enhance  their  reputa- 
tion, but  the  Sunday  edition  could  do 
nothing  for  it.  They  may  have  been 
right  or  not  in  this  ;  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say,  but  that  was  the  business 
view  of  the  case  with  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  short  stories 
when  gathered  into  a  volume  and  re- 
published would  not  sell  so  well  as  a 
novel,  the  short  story  flourished,  and 
its  success  in  the  periodicals  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  book  trade  :  volumes  of 
short  stories  suddenly  began  to  sell. 
But  now  again,  it  is  said  the  bottom 
has  dropped  out,  and  they  do  not  sell, 
and  their  adversity  in  book  form 
threatens  to  affect  them  in  the  maga- 
zines ;  an  editor  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  more  short  stories  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  Avith  ;  and  I  was  not 
offering  him  a  short  story  of  my  own, 
either.  A  permanent  decline  in  the 
market  for  a  kind  of  literar}^  art  which 
we  have  excelled  in,  or  if  we  have  not 
excelled,  have  done  some  of  our  most 
exquisite  work,  would  be  a  pity. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  light  litera- 
tui*e  once  greatly  in  demand,  but  now 
apparently  no  longer  desired  by  edi- 
tors, who  ought  to  know  Avhat  their 
readers  desire.  Among  these  is  the 
travel  sketch,  to  me  a  very  agreeable 
kind,  and  really  to  be  regretted  in  its 
decline.  There  are  some  reasons  for 
its  decline  besides  a  change  of  taste  in 
readers,  and  a  possible  surfeit.  Travel 
itself  has  become  so  universal  that 
everybody,  in  a  manner,  has  been  every- 
where, and  the  foreign  scene  has  no 
longer  the  charm  of  strangeness.  We 
do  not  think  the  Old  World  either  so 
romantic  or  so  ridiculous  as  we  used  ; 
and  perhaps  from  an  instinctive  per- 
ception of  this  altered  mood  writers  no 
longer  appeal  to  our  sentiment  or  our 
humor  with  sketches  of  outlandish 
people  and  places.  Of  course  this  can 
hold  true  only  in  a  general  way  ;  the 
thing  is  still  done,  but  not  nearly  so 
much   done   as   formerlv.     When    one 
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thinks  of  the  U>ii^  liii<'  of  AnioricaM 
writers  who  have  j^reatly  pleased  iu 
this  sort,  and  who  even  ^ot  their  first 
fame  in  it,  one  must  fjfrieve  to  see  it 
obsolescent.  Irvinjj:,  Curtis,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Herman  ]Melville,  Koss  Browne, 
Ik  Marvell,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Story, 
iVIr.  James,  ]\[r.  Aldrich,  Colonel  Hav, 
^Ir.  Warner,  ]\Irs.  Hunt,  Mr.  C.  ^^'.  Stod- 
dard, ]\Iark  Twain,  and  many  others 
whose  names  will  not  come  to  me  at 
the  moment,  have  in  their  several  ways 
richly  contributed  to  our  pleasure  in  it ; 
but  I  cannot  now  fancy  a  yount^  author 
finding  favor  with  an  editor  in  a  sketch 
of  travel,  or  a  study  of  foreign  manners 
and  customs  ;  his  Avork  would  have  to 
be  of  the  most  signal  importance  and 
brilliancy  to  overcome  the  editor's  feel- 
ing that  the  thing  had  been  done  al- 
ready ;  and  I  l)elieve  that  a  publisher  if 
oft'ered  a  book  of  such  things,  would 
look  at  it  askan(!e,  and  plead  the  w'ell- 
known  quiet  of  the  trade.  Still,  I  may 
be  mistaken. 

I  am  rather  more  confident  about 
the  decline  of  another  literarj'  species, 
namely,  the  light  essay.  We  have  es- 
says enough  and  to  spare,  of  certain 
soberer  and  severer  sorts,  such  as  grap- 
ple with  problems  and  deal  with  condi- 
tions ;  but  the  kind  that  I  mean,  the 
slightly  humorous,  gentle,  refined,  and 
humane  kind,  seems  no  longer  to  abound 
as  it  once  did.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  editor  discourages  them,  knowing 
his  readers'  frame,  or  whether  they  do 
not  ofter  themselves,  but  I  seldom  find 
them  in  the  magazines.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  if  anyone  were  now^ 
to  write  essays  such  as  Mr.  W^arner's 
"  Backlog  Studies,"  an  editor  would  re- 
fuse them  ;  and  perhaps  nobody  really 
W'rites  them.  Nobody  seems  to  write 
the  sort  thaj;  Colonel  Higginson  for- 
merly contributed  to  the  periodicals, 
or  such  as  Emerson  wrote.  Without  a 
great  name  behind  it,  I  am  afraid  that 
a  volume  of  essays  would  find  few  buj'- 
ers,  even  after  the  essays  had  made  a 
public  in  the  magazines.  There  are,  of 
course,  instances  to  the  contrary,  but 
they  are  not  so  many  or  so  striking  as 
to  make  me  think  that  the  essay  could 
not  be  offered  as  a  good  opening  for 
business  talent. 

I  suspect  that  good  poetry  by  well- 


known  hands  was  never  better  paid  in 
the  magazines  than  it  is  now.  I  must 
say,  too,  that  I  think  the  quality  of  the 
minor  poetry  of  our  day  is  l)etter  than 
that  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
I  could  name  half  a  scoi*e  of  young 
poets  whose  work  from  time  to  time 
gives  me  groat  pleasure,  by  the  reality 
of  its  feeling,  and  the  delicate  perfec- 
tion of  its  art,  but  I  will  not  name  them, 
for  fear  of  passing  over  half  a  score  of 
others  ecjually  meritorious.  We  have 
certainly  no  reason  to  be  discouraged, 
whatever  reason  the  poets  themselves 
have  to  be  so,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
even  in  the  short  story  our  younger 
writers  are  doing  better  work  than  they 
are  doing  in  the  slighter  fonns  of  verse. 
Yet  the  notion  of  inviting  business  tal- 
ent into  this  field  would  be  as  prepos- 
terous as  that  of  asking  it  to  devote  it- 
self to  the  essay.  AMiat  book  of  verse 
by  a  recent  poet,  if  we  except  some  such 
peculiarly  gifted  poet  as  Mr.  Wliitcomb 
Kiley,  has  jDaid  its  expenses,  not  to 
speak  of  any  profit  to  the  author  ?  Of 
course,  it  would  be  rather  more  offen- 
sive and  ridiculous  that  it  should  do  so 
than  that  any  other  form  of  literaiy  art 
should  do  so  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  more 
provision  in  our  economic  system  for 
the  support  of  the  poet  ajiart  from  his 
poems,  than  there  is  for  the  svij^port  of 
the  novelist  apart  from  his  noveL  One 
could  not  make  any  more  money  by 
writing  poetiy  than  by  waiting  history, 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the 
historians  have  usually  been  rich  men, 
and  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  writing 
history,  the  poets  have  usually  been 
poor  men,  with  no  pecuniary  justifica- 
tion in  their  devotion  to  a  calling  which 
is  so  seldom  an  election. 

To  be  sure,  it  can  be  said  for  them 
that  it  costs  far  less  to  set  up  poet 
than  to  set  up  historian.  There  is  no 
outlay  for  copjdng  documents,  or  visit- 
ing libraries,  or  buying  books.  In  fact, 
except  as  historian,  the  man  of  letters, 
in  whatever  walk,  has  not  only  none  of 
the  expenses  of  other  men  of  business, 
but  none  of  the  expenses  of  other  ar- 
tists. He  has  no  such  outlay  to  make 
for  materials,  or  models,  or  studio  rent 
as  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  has,  and 
his  income,  such  as  it  is,  is  immediate. 
If   he  strikes  the  fancy  of   the   editor 
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with  tlu!  tir.st  thinj^-  lio  oilers,  jis  ho  very 
well  may,  it  is  as  well  with  him  as  witli 
other  men  after  loiii"-  years  of  appren- 
ticeship. Altliout^h  he  will  always  be 
the  better  for  an  apprenticeship,  and 
the  lonj^er  apprenticesliip  the  better, 
he  niay  practically  need  none  at  all. 
Such  are  the  straiif^-e  conditions  of  his 
acceptance  with  the  public,  that  he  may 
please  better  without  it  than  with  it. 
An  author's  first  book  is  too  often  not 
only  his  luckiest,  but  really  his  best  ; 
it  has  a  bri<;htness  that  dies  out  imder 
the  school  he  puts  himself  to,  but  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor  is  only  the  g'ainer 
by  all  the  school  he  can  give  himself. 


XI. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  becomes  again 
very  hard  to  establish  the  author's  sta- 
tus in  the  business  world,  and  at  mo- 
ments I  have  grave  question  whether 
he  belongs  there  at  all,  except  as  a  nov- 
elist. There  is,  of  course,  no  outlay 
for  him  in  this  sort,  any  mox-e  than  in 
any  other  sort  of  literature,  but  it  at 
least  supposes  and  exacts  some  meas- 
ure of  preparation.  A  young  writer 
may  produce  a  brilliant  and  very  per- 
fect romance,  just  as  he  may  produce  a 
brilliant  and  very  perfect  poem,  but  in 
the  field  of  realistic  fiction,  or  in  what 
we  used  to  call  the  novel  of  manners,  a 
writer  can  only  produce  an  inferior 
book  at  the  outset.  For  this  work  he 
needs  experience  and  observation,  not 
so  much  of  others  as  of  himself,  for  ul- 
timately his  characters  will  all  come  out 
of  himself,  and  he  will  need  to  know 
motive  and  character  with  such  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy  as  he  can  ac- 
quire only  through  his  own  heart.  A 
man  remains  in  a  measure  strange  to 
himself  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  the  very 
soui'ces  of  novelty  in  his  work  will  be 
within  himself ;  he  can  continue  to 
give  it  freshness  in  no  other  way  than 
by  knowing  himself  better  and  better. 
But  a  young  writer  and  an  unti'ained 
writer  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  ac-- 
quainted  even  with  the  lives  of  other 
men.  The  woi'ld  around  him  remains 
a  secret  as  well  as  the  world  within 
him,  and  both  unfold  themselves  simul- 
taneously to  that  experience  of  joy  and 


sorrow  that  can  come  only  with  tlie 
lapse  of  time.  Until  he  is  well  on  tow- 
ard forty,  he  will  hardly  have  assimi- 
lated the  materials  of  a  great  novel,  al- 
though he  may  have  accumulated  them. 
TIh!  novc^list,  then,  is  a  man  of  letters 
who  is  like  a  man  of  business  in  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  his  calling, 
though  he  does  not  pay  store-rent,  and 
may  carry  all  his  aftairs  under  his  hat, 
as  the  i)hras('  is.  He  alone  among  men 
of  letters  may  look  forward  to  that  sort 
of  continiu)Us  2)r()sj)("rity  which  follows 
from  capacity  iind  diligence  in  other 
vocations  ;  for  story-telling  is  now  a 
fairly  i-ecognized  trade,  and  the  story- 
teller has  a  money-standing  in  the  eco- 
nomic world.  It  is  not  a  very  high 
standing,  I  think,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  does  not 
l)ring  him  the  resjiect  felt  for  men  in 
other  lines  of  business.  Still  our  peo- 
ple cannot  deny  some  consideration  to 
a  man  who  gets  a  hundred  dollars  a 
thousand  words.  That  is  a  fact  apjire- 
ciable  to  business,  and  the  man  of 
letters  in  the  line  of  fiction  may  rea- 
sonably feel  that  his  place  in  our  civili- 
zation, though  he  may  owe  it  to  the 
women  who  form  the  great  mass  of  his 
readers,  has  something  of  the  character 
of  a  vested  interest  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
There  is,  indeed,  as  yet  no  conspiracy 
law  which  will  avenge  the  attempt  to 
injure  him  in  his  business.  A  critic, 
or  a  dai'k  conjuration  of  critics,  may 
damage  him  at  will  and  to  the  extent 
of  their  power,  and  he  has  no  recourse 
but  to  write  better  books,  or  worse. 
The  law  will  do  nothing  for  him,  and  a 
boycott  of  his  books  might  be  preached 
with  immunity  by  any  class  of  men  not 
liking  his  opinions  on  the  question  of 
industrial  slavery  or  antipsedobaptism. 
Still  the  market  for  his  wares  is  stead- 
ier than  the  market  for  any  other  kind 
of  literary  wares,  and  the  prices  are 
better.  The  historian,  who  is  a  kind  of 
inferior  realist,  has  something  like  the 
same  steadiness  in  the  market,  but  the 
prices  he  can  command  are  much  low- 
er, and  the  two  branches  of  the  novel- 
ist's trade  are  not  to  be  compared  in  a 
business  way.  As  for  the  essayist,  the 
poet,  the  traveller,  the  popular  scientist, 
they  are  nowhere  in  the  competition 
for  the  favor  of  readers.    The  reviewer, 
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indeed,  has  a  pretty  steady  call  for  \\\h 
work,  but  I  faiK-y  the  reviewers  who 
get  a  hundred  dollars  a  thousand  words 
could  all  stand  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle  without  crowding  one  another  ; 
I  should  rather  like  to  see  them  doing 
it.  Another  gratifying  fact  of  the  situ- 
ation is  that  the  best  writers  of  fiction 
who  are  most  in  demand  with  the  ma''- 
azines,  probably  get  nearly  as  nuieli 
money  for  their  work  as  the  inferior 
novelists  who  outsell  them  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  who  make  their  appeal 
to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
less  educated  and  less  cultivated  buy- 
ers of  fiction  in  book-form.  I  think 
they  earn  their  money,  but  if  I  did  not 
think  all  of  the  higher  class  of  novelists 
earned  so  much  money  as  they  get,  I 
should  not  be  so  invidious  as  to  single 
out  for  reproach  those  who  did  not. 

The  difficulty  about  payment,  as  I 
have  hinted,  is  that  literature  has  no 
objective  value  really,  but  only  a  sub- 
jective value,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  A 
poem,  an  essay,  a  novel,  even  a  paper 
on  political  economy,  may  be  worth 
gold  untold  to  one  reader,  and  worth 
nothing  whatever  to  another.  It  may 
be  precious  to  one  mood  of  the  reader, 
and  worthless  to  another  mood  of  the 
same  reader.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
priced,  and  how  is  it  to  be  fairly  mar- 
keted ?  All  people  must  be  fed,  and  all 
people  must  be  clothed,  and  all  i^eojile 
must  be  housed  ;  and  so  meat,  raiment, 
and  shelter  are  things  of  positive  and 
obvious  necessity,  which  may  fitly  have 
a  market  i3x-ice  put  upon  them.  But 
there  is  no  such  positive  and  obvious 
necessity,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  fiction, 
or  not  for  the  higher  sort  of  fiction. 
The  sort  of  fiction  which  corresponds 
to  the  circus  and  the  variety  theatre  in 
the  show-business  seems  essential  to 
the  spiritual  health  of  the  masses,  but 
the  most  cultivated  of  the  classes  can 
get  on,  from  time  to  time,  without  an 
artistic  novel.  This  is  a  greai  pity,  and 
I  should  be  very  willing  that  readers 
might  feel  something  like  the  pangs 
of  hunger  and  cold,  when  dejirived  of 
their  finer  fiction  ;  but  apparently  they 
never  do.  Their  dumb  and  passive 
need  is  apt  only  to  manifest  itself  neg- 
atively, or  in  the  form  of  weariness  of 
this  author  or  that.     The  publisher  of 


books  can  ascertain  the  fact  through 
the  declining  sales  of  a  writer  ;  but  the 
editor  of  a  magazine,  who  is  the  best 
customer  of  the  best  writers,  must  feel 
the  market  with  a  much  more  delicate 
tou(di.  Sometimes  it  ma}'  l^e  years 
before  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  his 
readers  are  sick  of  Smith,  and  are  pin- 
ing for  Jones  ;  even  then  he  cannot 
know  how  long  their  mood  will  last, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  safe  in  cutting 
down  Smith's  price  and  jjiittintr  up 
Jones's.  "With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  pay  justly,  he  cannot.  Smith, 
who  has  been  boring  his  readers  to 
death  for  a  year,  may  write  to-morrow 
a  thing  that  will  please  them  so  much 
that  he  will  at  (nice  be  a  prime  favorite 
again ;  and  Jones,  whom  they  have 
been  asking  for,  may  do  something  so 
uncharacteristic  and  alien  that  it  will 
be  a  fiat  failure  in  the  magazine.  The 
oriiy  thing  that  gives  either  writer  posi- 
tive value  is  his  accejitance  with  the 
reader ;  but  the  accejitance  is  from 
month  to  month  wholly  uncertain. 
Authors  are  largely  matters  of  fashion, 
like  this  style  of  l)onnet,  or  that  shape 
of  gown.  Last  spring  the  dresses  were 
all  made  with  lace  berthas,  and  Smith 
was  read ;  this  year  the  butterfly'  capes 
are  worn,  and  Jones  is  the  favorite  au- 
thor. Who  shall  forecast  the  fall  and 
winter  modes  ? 


XII. 

In  this  inquiry  it  is  always  the  au- 
thor rather  than  the  publisher,  always 
the  contributor  rather  than  the  editor, 
whom  I  am  concerned  for.  I  study 
the  difficulties  of  the  publisher  and 
editor  only  because  they  involve  the 
author  and  the  contributor;  if  they 
did  not,  I  will  not  say  with  how  hard  a 
heart  I  should  turn  from  them ;  my 
only  pang  noAV  in  scrutinizing  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  literature  is  for  the 
makers  of  literature,  not  the  purveyors 
of  it. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  my  vaunt- 
ing title,  is  the  man  of  letters  ever  a 
business  man?  I  suppose  that,  strictly 
speaking,  he  never  is,  except  in  those 
rare  instances  where,  through  need  or 
choice,  he  is  the  pubhsher  as  well  as 
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the  author  of  his  books.  Then  he  puts 
something  on  the  market  and  tries  to 
sell  it  there,  and  is  a  man  of  business. 
But  otherwise  he  is  an  artist  merely, 
and  is  allied  to  the  <>:reat  mass  of  \va<ie- 
workers  who  are  paid  for  the  labor 
they  have  put  into  the  thing  done  or 
the  thing  made ;  who  live  by  doing  or 
making  a  thing,  and  not  by  marketing 
a  thing  after  some  otlier  man  has  done 
it  or  made  it.  The  (|uality  of  the  thing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  economic 
nature  of  the  case;  the  author  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  merely  a  workingman, 
and  is  under  the  rule  that  governs  the 
workingman's  hfe.  If  he  is  sick  or 
sad,  and  cannot  work,  if  he  is  lazy  or 
tipsy  and  mil  not,  then  he  earns  noth- 
ing. He  cannot  delegate  his  business 
to  a  clerk  or  a  manager ;  it  will  not  go 
on  while  he  is  sleeping.  The  wage 
he  can  command  depends  strictly  upon 
his  skill  and  diligence. 

I  myself  am  neither  sorry  nor 
ashamed  for  this ;  I  am  glad  and  proud 
to  be  of  those  Avho  eat  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  OAvn  brows,  and  not 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows ;  I 
think  my  bread  is  the  sweeter  for  it. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  no  blame  for 
business  men  ;  they  are  no  more  of  the 
condition  of  things  than  we  working- 
men  are ;  they  did  no  more  to  cause  it 
or  create  it ;  but  I  would  rather  be  in 
my  place  than  in  theirs,  and  I  wish  that 
I  could  make  all  my  fellow-artists  real- 
ize that  economicaUy  the}-  are  the  same 
as  mechanics,  farmers,  day-laborers. 
It  ought  to  be  our  glory  that  we  pro- 
duce something,  that  we  bring  into  the 
world  something  that  was  not  choately 
there  before ;  that  at  least  we  fashion  or 
shape  something  anew ;  and  we  ought 
to  feel  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  all  the 
toilers  of  the  shop  and  field,  not  as  a 
galling  chain,  but  as  a  mystic  bond  also 
uniting  us  to  Him  who  works  hitherto 
and  evermore. 

I  know  very  well  that  to  the  vast 
multitude  of  our  fellow- workingmen  we 
artists  are  the  shadows  of  names,  or 


not  even  tlie  shadows.  I  like  to  look 
tlie  facts  in  the  face,  for  though  their 
lineaments  are  often  terrible,  yet  there 
is  light  nowhere  else ;  and  I  will  not 
pretend,  in  this  light,  that  the  masses 
care  any  more  for  us  than  we  care  for 
the  masses,  or  so  much.  Nevertheless, 
and  most  distinctly,  we  are  not  of  the 
classes.  Except  in  our  work,  they  have 
no  use  for  us ;  if  now  and  then  the}' 
fancy  qualifying  their  material  splen- 
dor or  their  spiritual  dulness  with 
some  artistic  presence,  the  attempt  is 
always  a  failure  that  bniises  and  abash- 
es. In  so  far  as  the  artist  is  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  is  the  less  an  ai'tist,  and 
if  he  fashions  himself  upon  fashion,  he 
deforms  his  art.  "We  all  know  that 
ghastly  tj-pe ;  it  is  more  absurd  even 
tlian  the  figtire  which  is  really  of  the 
world,  which  was  born  and  bred  in  it, 
and  conceives  of  nothing  outside  of  it, 
or  above  it.  In  the  social  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  business  world,  the 
artist  is  anomalous,  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions, and  he  is  perhaps  a  little  ridi- 
culous. 

Yet  he  has  to  be  somewhere,  poor  fel- 
low, and  I  think  that  he  will  do  well  to 
regard  himself  as  in  a  transition  state. 
He  is  reallv  of  the  masses,  but  thev  do 
not  know  it,  and  what  is  worse,  they 
do  not  know  him ;  as  yet  the  common 
people  do  not  hear  him  gladly  or  hear 
him  at  all.  He  is  apparently  of  the 
classes ;  they  know  hSm,  and  they  lis- 
ten to  him  ;  he  often  amuses  them  very 
much ;  but  he  is  not  quite  at  ease 
among  them  ;  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  he  knows  that  he  is  not  of  their 
kind.  Perhaps  he  wdll  never  be  at 
home  anywhere  in  the  world  as  long 
as  thei-e  are  masses  whom  he  ought  to 
consort  with,  and  classes  whom  he  can- 
not consort  with.  The  prospect  is  not 
brilliant  for  any  artist  now  li\dng,  but 
perhaps  the  artist  of  the  future  will  see 
in  the  flesh  the  accomplishment  of  that 
human  equality  of  which  the  instinct 
has  been  divinely  planted  in  the  human 
soul. 
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(From  a  drawing  by  Boutet  de  Monvel.) 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE    FRENCH    ILLUSTRATORS. 


By  F.  N.  Doiibleday. 


(Sketch  by  Detaille.) 


Just  when  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of 
an  artist  as  an  il- 
lustrator is  likely 
always  to  be  a  del- 
icate question  ; 
and  the  distinc- 
tion between  one 
who  draws  or 
paints  avowedly  to 
illustrate  the  text, 
and  one  whose  pictures,  painted  inde- 
pendently, are  reproduced  and  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  text,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  make. 

The  proportion  of  artists  in  France 
of  wide  fame  whose  work  is  frecpiently 
seen  in  print  is  undoubtedly  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  and  one  of 
many  good  reasons  for  this  is  certainly 
the  exceptional  skill  and  experience  of 
the  French  in  their  use  of  reproductive 
processes,  and  especially  those  which 
not  only  translate  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal, but  the  color  as  well.  These  color 
reproductions,  printed  from  metal  relief- 
plates,  and  not  from  lithographic  stones 
— the  method  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
i*est  of  the  world — are  unique.  The  se- 
cret  of  securing  with  but  few  impres- 


sions the  marvellous  combinations  of 
color,  the  effects  of  washes,  tones,  and 
Hues,  combined  with  a  verve  and  char- 
acter quite  indescribable,  is  one  of  which 
only  the  French  printer-artist  is  com- 
plete master.  Just  across  the  border 
the  German  printer  has  developed  li- 
thography Avith  something  of  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  the  Frenchman  has 
devoted  to  the  relief-plate  ;  each  practi- 
cally making  few  excursions  into  the 
other's  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
same  thing. 

A  stiU  further  reason  for  this  great 
superiority  is  the  innate  artistic  sense 
of  the  French  printer,  or,  more  properly, 
the  pressman.  In  other  countries,  where 
engraver  and  printer  are  looked  upon 
by  the  illustrator  as  his  natural  enemies, 
into  whose  hands  a  drawing  is  given 
grudgingly,  the  statement,  which  is  not 
infrequently  made  by  the  French  artist, 
that  the  rej^roduction  or  translation  of 
the  original  into  printed  form  is  as  ef- 
fective in  its  way  as  the  drawing  itself, 
is  calculated  to  excite  derision. 

A  radical  diffei-ence  in  the  way  of 
looking  at  the  means  of  reproduction 
is  perhaps  accountable  for  this.  The 
printer  in  France  seems  to  recognize 
the  almost  impossibility  of  giving  an 
actual   fac-simile  of   an  original  water- 
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color  or  oil-painting  within  the  limited 
number  of  printings  and  the  cost  usual- 
ly at  his  disposal.  He  sets  out,  then, 
to  translate  the  picture  into  such  an  ef- 
fective combination  of  colors  as  he  can. 
To  try  to  adhere  to  the  original  abso- 
lutely may  mean  to  fall  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  :  the  printed  picture 
must  be  effective,  first  of  all,  and  then  as 
near  the  original  as  may  be.  To  repro- 
duce a  water-color,  let  us  say,  for  exam- 
ple, thirty  inches  long, 
in  fac-simile  one-third 
its  size,  is  a  manifest 
impossibility.  To  re- 
duce a  surface  full  of 
delicate  tones  and  col- 
ors one  -  third  means 
that  each  tone  and 
color  must  lose  some 
of  its  true  values  ;  for 
bv  concentrating  the 
original,  the  delicate 
shades  come  in  strong 
colors,  and  the  free- 
dom of  wash  and  line 
is  contracted  and  al- 
tered, though  the  pro- 
portions may  remain 
unchanged. 

So  frequently  are 
the  pictures  of  lead- 
ing painters  in  France 
used  as  illustrations 
that  the  difficulty  is 
increased  to  know 
whether  to  speak  of 
an  artist  as  a  painter 
or  an  illustrator,  when  he  is  truly  both. 
Detaille,  for  example,  could  hardly  be 
called  an  illustrator,  and  he  objects 
vigorously  to  being  so  classed  ;  yet  he 
spent  five  years  of  hard  work  upon  the 
superb  series  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
drawings  and  water-colors  illustrating 
his  famous  book,  "  L'Arniee  franyaise  ;  " 
and  it  was  this  series  also  which  brought 
him  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

A  still  better  example  of  how  an  artist 
may  be  equally  known  in  both  fields  is 
Charles  Delort,  whose  name  is  associ- 
atetl  with  both  painting  and  illustration. 
In  the  same  category  come  such  painters 
as  Flameug,  Kaemmerer,  Maurice  Le- 
loir,  Madelaine  Lemaii'e,  Jean  Beraud, 
Besnard,  Rossi,  Clairin,  and  a  host  of 
others.     But  as    the   decision  when  an 
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artist  should  be  called  an  illustrator  and 
when  not  must  always  be  an  arbiti'ary 
one  at  best,  one  can  feel  the  more  at  lib- 
erty to  speak  of  some  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures wliose  work  is  printed  in  Paris 
to-day,  without  either  attempting  to  be 
complete  (a  well-nigh  impossible  task, 
since  nearly  a  hundred  names  may  be 
counted  readily),  or  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  be  held  to  a  too  narrow  definition 
of  the  word  "  illustrator." 

If  you  are  an  Amer- 
ican, and  visiting 
Charles  Delort  in  his 
charming  studio,  he 
will  probably  tell  you 
that  he  is  akin  to  an 
American  himself,  as 
some  of  the  blood  of 
the  Knickerbockers 
rims  in  his  veins.  His 
studio  reveals  in  its 
furnishings — the  tools 
of  his  profession — his 
tendencies  in  the  se- 
lection of  subjects. 
There  are  riding- 
boots,  bridles,  spurs, 
and  horse  -  trappings 
enough  to  supply  a 
small  regiment;  but 
the  horse,  though  a 
favorite  subject,  is  by 
no  means  an  ever- 
present  one. 

A  better  example  of 
the  painter-illustrator 
than  Delort  can 
scarcely  be  mentioned,  as  he  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  French  illus- 
trated journals  for  years,  and,  at  least 
in  one  instance,  has  contributed  to  an 
American  magazine  ;  but  all  this  does  not 
interfere  with  his  painting,  for  he  sends 
regularly  to  the  Salon  and  the  principal 
exhibitions  both  oil  and  water  color 
paintings.  Of  late  years  his  drawings 
have  been  chiefly  for  Figaro  illustre  and 
the  ever-to-be-praised  Les  lettres  et  les 
atis,  the  most  luxurious  and  interesting 
of  all  the  art  periodicals  ever  published 
in  France,  not  only  bv  reason  of  the 
men  who  were  selected  to  draw  and 
paint  the  pictures,  but  also  because  of 
the  well-nigh  perfect  reproduction  made 
possible  by  adapting  to  each  subject  the 
method   most   suited    to   preserve    the 
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subtle  viilufs  of  the  ori^'inal.  Thus  ])hoto^ravure  was 
used  not  only  for  the  plates,  but  for  text  illustratious ; 
aud  in  the  same  way  etchin^^,  ijhoto-engraving,  chromo- 
typo<j:ravure  (so  called),  wood- en  graving,  etc.,  were  eni- 
j)l<)yed  with  admirable  judgment.  Lps  lettres  el  /ex  artu 
accomplished  much  during  its  life  of  four  yeai"s  :  it 
became  a  storehouse  of  the  best  illustrations  ever 
made  by  the  best  artists  in  this  field.  In  common 
with  the  other  chief  il]ustrat(jrs  of  to-day,  Delort 
contributed  perhaps  his  most  effective  pictures  to  its 
pages.  In  many  ways  the  most  charming  of  these 
drawings    were   in    the   series,    reproduced  in   photo- 
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(From  drawings  by  Albert  Lynch.) 
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gravure,  which  accompanied  the  stoiy  of 
Gendarme,"  by  Thcophile  Gautier,  Fils. 
ject  shows  the  artist  at  his  best 
as  an  illustrator  :  the  horses,  the 
soldiers,  the  fresh  young  girls 
set  off  by  the  old  guardian  of 
the  story  offered  in  man}-  pict- 
ures an  admirable  field  for  the 
artist's  studies  of  characteristic  provincial  French  life. 
And  even  though  Delort  may  be  first  of  all  a  painter,  his 
technique  and  his  clear-cut  and  brilliant  drawing  equip 
him  perfectly  for  the  task  of  the  artist  whose  work  is  to  be 
translated  into  actual  print.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whose 
pictures  lose  little  in  character  or  value  by  moderate  re- 
duction in  engraving. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  man}^  of  the  illustrated  books 
in  which  Deloi-t  has  done  such  splendid  work  are  not  bet- 
ter known  in  America  ;  but  the  text  in  many  cases  has  not 
been  of  special  interest  to  readers  here.  Certainly  no 
charge  of  indifference  to  good  illustration  or  to  French 
illustration  can  ever  be  brought  against  Americans,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  support  of  Les  lellrea  et  les  aiis 
in  this  country  alone  enabled  its  publishers  to  continue  it,  about  half  the  whole 
edition  being  sold  to  the  United  States. 

The  same  qualities  of  technique  which  are  found  in  Delort,  but  to  even  a  more 
marked  extent,  so  far  as  the  drawing  is  concerned,  are  shown  by  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel.  One  thinks  of  him  first  and  foremost  as  an  illustrator,  just  as  the  names  of 
our  own  Frost,  Pyle,  or  Reinhart  suggest  the  iDustrator  among  our  own  artists. 
It  is  not  a  common  thing,  unfortunately,  to  see  critics,  artists,  amateurs,  aud 

picture  lovers  generally  agree  at  once  upon  a  man's 
position  and  standing  as  an  artist ;  but  the  illustration* 
of  Boutet  de  Monvel  have  found  equally  enthusiastic 
admirers  among  the  people  who  form  all  these  usually 
antagonistic  classes.  If  you  ask  an  artist  or  an  expert 
who  is  the  leading  illustrator  in  Paris  to-day,  he  wiH. 
probably  tell  you,  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

You  will  find  him  in  a  quiet  street  beyond  the  Lux- 
embourg. Here  he  works  in  a  splendid  studio,  con- 
trasting oddly  with  the  provincial  air  of  the  street  itself 
— the  scene  of  unnumbered  struggles  with  flocks  of 
children  whom  he  most  loves  to  draw.  He  said  once, 
in  telling  of  some  of  these  :  "  You  have  no  idea  what 
trouble  I  have  to  make  these  little  drops  of  quicksilver" 
keep  quiet  for  a  minute.  There  is  no  other  way  than  to 
tell  them  stories ;  but  stories  cannot  be  told  before  pos- 
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"The  Red  Gendarme." 
(From  a  water-color  drawing  by  Charles  Delort.    By  permission  of  Boussod,  Valadon  et  Cie.) 
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(From  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Boutet  de  Monvel.) 


infx  them,  for  that  would  be  only  a  waste 
of  powder  and  shot." 

He  is  a  tremendous  worker,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  time  and  study  he  will 
give  to  gain  the  result  he  is  striving  for 
— drawing  which  must  be  free,  correct, 
and  up  to  his  own  standard.  Indeed, 
these  drawings  show  a  most  unusual 
technical  result  produced  by  pencil,  pen 
and  ink,  and  a  delicate  brush  work  of 
almost  inconceivable  complexity  and 
labor.  He  has  only  within  the  last  few- 
years  become  a  water-colorist ;  and  in 
truth  his  coloring,  being  almost  invari- 
ably in  flat,  cool  tones,  might  still  be  re- 
garded as  an  attribute  to  his  drawing,  a 
heightening  of  the  effects  produced  by 
his  pen  and  pencil.  "  I  do  not  know," 
he  once  said,  "whether  my  work  is  good 
or  bad  ;  I  only  know  that  it  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  me." 

Like  the  artist  of  tx'adition,  Boutet  de 
Monvel  was  restless  at  school,  and  de- 
voted all  spare  moments  to  drawing.  I 
once  asked  lym  to  set  down  for  me  his 
own  account  of  these  early  days. 

"  The  hours  spent  in  the  class-room 
bored  me  so  profoundly,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  I  had  to  find  some  distraction  or 
die  of  ennui;  so  I  began  to  illustrate 
the  margins  of  my  books,  and  it  is 
an  indubitable  fact  that  the  disgust 
with  which  Latin  and  Greek  inspired 
me  led  me  to  consecrate  myself  to  art 
for  several  years.  Mam-  of  these  books, 
so  illustrated,  the  solace  of  otherwise 
wretched  hours,  ai'e  still  in  my  posses- 


sion. At  about  fourteen  years  of  age  I 
was  rather  tempted  by  a  cousin  to  enter 
upon  a  military  career ;  but  the  necessity 
of  studying  mathematics  at  the  school 
of  St.  Cyr  eff'ectually  deterred  me.  I 
was  contented  to  take  my  Bachelor  of 
Letters  degree  instead  ;  and  in  1870  I 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  the 
studio  of  Cabanel.  In  the  month  of  July 
the  war  broke  out.  We  all  suddenly 
left ;  I  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Regulars, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Loire.  The  Commune  came  after  the 
war,  however,  and  so  I  stayed  with  my 
regiment  until  the  month  of  July.  At 
that  time  I  rejoined  my  family,  and  took 
up  my  studies  again,  entering  the  Acad- 
emy Julian.  Henceforth  I  tried  to  fly 
higher  and  higher  with  my  little  wings. 
I  took  a  studio,  if  you  please  ;  I  married, 
and  made  my  first  trij)  to  Algeria.  In 
leisure  moments  I  illustrated  a  little 
history  of  France.  For  a  long  time  I 
had  tried  to  do  illustrating  ;  but  all  the 
publishers'  doors  seemed  closed  to  me. 
This  first  illustrative  work  was  done  for 
Delagrave  ;  but  the  same  year  he  found- 
ed .S7.  Nicholas  Franrais.  I  made  draw- 
ings for  the  first  number,  then  more  and 
more,  until  very  soon  the  very  publish- 
ers who  formerly  would  give  me  noth- 
ing to  do,  took  up  so  much  of  my  time 
with  their  orders  that  I  had  no  leisure 
for  other  work.  In  1882  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting  children's  songs 
into  a  book  and  illustrating  them.  This 
book  was  printed  in  colors,  and  became 
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Xaviere  and   Prudence. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Boutet  de  Monvel  made  to  illustrate  Ferdinand  Fabre's  "  Xaviere.") 
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such  a  success  that  the  following  year 
we  published  a  seeoiul  volunic.  The 
tirst  was  eutitlod  '.Soiif^s  for  Little  Chil- 
dren,' the  second  '  .Songs  of  France  for 
the  Little  French.' " 

Of  all  Mouvel's  illustrations  pi'obably 
the  most  characteristic — showing  at  the 
best  his  delicacy,  subtlety,  and  grace,  as 
well  as  his  wonderful  skill  as  a  draughts- 
man— are  found  in  the  novel  of  "Xa- 
viure."  by  Ferdinand  Fabre,  issued  or- 
iginally in  Lefi  lettres  et  les  arts,  and  later 
in  an  imposing  book.  Not  a  few'  good 
judges  have  called  these  pictures  the 
most  perfect  and  harmonious  series  of 
illustrations  ever  iniblished  in  France. 
The  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  village  priest 
fascinated  and  inspired  the  artist.  "  I 
am  stiU  infatuated,"  he  said,  recently, 
speaking  of  this  series,  "  with  the  life  of 
a  priest.  I  love  to  paint  him  in  his 
long,  black  robes,  his  bare  surround- 
ings :  the  crucifix,  the  candles,  and  im- 
ages the  only  decorations  in  his  room." 
The  very  key-note  of  the  character  of 
his  art  is  put  forth  in  this  sentence. 
Simplicity  and  quiet  dominate  his  draw- 
ings ;  nothing  else  so  much  apj^eals  to 
him.  Some  one  has  recently  compared 
Boutet  de  Monvel  with  Kate  Greenaway 
— just  why,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  At 
all  events,  the  artist  thought  it  worth 
while  to  speak  of  it  and  at  the  same 
time  referred  to  some  of  his  own  suc- 
cesses in  a  modest  way.  " I  had  never 
seen  one  of  her  books  when  I  com- 
menced my  work,"  said  lie.  "Hers  is 
the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  our 
methods  are  quite  different.  The  Eng- 
lish sell  her  books  b}'  the  hundred  thou- 
sand. "We  think  we  are  doing  well  to 
sell  five  and  twenty  thousand  'Songs 
of  France  for  the  Little  French.'  " 

The  artist  may  well  be  grateful  that 
he  was  bom  a  Frenchman,  for  the  pho- 
togravure reproduction  which  for  years 
his  countrymen  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly, has  rendered  his  drawings  superbly. 
Xo  other  j)rocess  retains  so  perfectly  the 
exquisite  and  complex  work  of  Boutet  de 
Mouvel's  di'awings.  The  delicate  shades 
and  the  almost  imperceptible  Unes  are 
reproduced  without  the  loss  of  a  shadow 
or  a  tone,  no  matter  how  tine  or  subtle. 
He  may  weU  say  that  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  translators. 


Since  all  French  illustrators  (one 
thinks  in  visiting  them)  live  as  far  as 
possible  from  each  otlier,  so  the  ama- 
teur will  find  Albert  Lynch,  who  ranks 
with  Boutet  de  Monvel  as  a  popular  il- 
lustrator, at  the  other  end  of  Paris. 
His  studio  is  on  the  Avenue  de  Villiers, 
near  the  fortifications  and  up  enough 
stairs  to  insure  a  generous  light. 

To  Americans,  Albert  Lynch  is  known 
probably  more  widely  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  seldom  works  in 
black  and  white.  As  Boutet  de  Monvel 
is  known  best  by  his  2:)ictures  of  chil- 
dren, so  is  Lynch  by  his  drawings  of 
women — women  who  are  charming  in 
all  ways :  sweet,  graceful,  and  modem, 
dressed  strictly  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  day,  but  real  women,  not  puppets 
or  doUs.  They  are  not  so  French — so 
Parisian — as  those  drawn  by  Jean  Be- 
raud,  for  example  ;  nor  so  serious-mind- 
ed as  Adrien  Moreau's  women  ;  nor  so 
coquettish  as  Flameng's  creations  ;  nor 
so  fantastic  as  Morin's.  The  heroine  in 
M.  Lynch's  illustrations  for  Guy  de 
IVIaupassant's  storj',  "  Pierre  et  Jean," 
which  is  perhaps  the  work  of  his  best 
known  in  this  country,  is  really  tyj^ical 
of  the  artist  ;  she  is  a  delicious  type, 
before  whom  the  Philistine  will  bow  as 
charmed  as  the  connoisseur. 

M.  Lynch  is  still  a  young  man.  No  one 
knows  what  good  work  may  come,  and 
the  best  is  coming  each  year  ;  but  what 
he  has  already  done  is  not  little,  since 
he  has  made  a  recognized  position  of  his 
own  and  a  place  second  to  no  one  as  an 
illustrator  in  color.  He  began  by  draw- 
ing initials  and  ornaments,  studied  at 
the  Louvre,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
his  friends  the  publishers,  and  became 
famous  before  he  knew  it.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  know"  it  yet  :  he  is  still  as  mod- 
est and  retiring  in  manner  as  any  of 
the  young  Avomen  he  paints.  He  illus- 
trated Balzac's  "  Le  Pore  Goriot," 
Dumas's  "La  Dame  aux  camelias,"  and 
other  books ;  but  ajDpeared  at  his  best 
in  the  oft-mentioned  Les  lettres  et  les 
arts.  His  w'ater-colors  for  "  Pierre  et 
Jean  "  stand  among  the  first,  because 
they  represent  a  complete  conception 
of  a  well-sustained  series  of  pictures 
to  tell  Avith  the  author  a  story  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  but  hardly  less  in- 
tei'esting  are  the  single  subjects  which 
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"  Adieu  !  " 
(Drawn  by  Albert  Ljiich — from  Les  lettres  et  les  arts.) 


(From  unpubliBbcd  sketches  by  Jeanniot  to  illustrate  "  Les  Mis^rables.") 
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have  been  generously  scattered  through 
the  hxst  few  3'ears,  so  chavniingly  grace- 
ful and  pure  in  thought,  and  satisfying 
in  what  they  accomplish. 

For  many  years  Albert  Lynch  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  firm  of 
Boussod,  Valadon  et  Cie.,  nearly  all  of 
his  illustrating  being  done  for  them, 
including  his  latest  important  work, 
the  series  of  water-colors  to  accompany 
Th,  Bentzon's  "Jacqueline."  Paul  Ber- 
nier,  writing  rather  floridly  recently 
in  the  Paris  Ficjaro  of  these  notable 
pictures,  tells  of  the  artist's  early  expe- 
rience among  the  publishers. 

"  Seven  years  ago,"  says  M.  Ber- 
nier,  "  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Goupil,  M.  Boussod,  saw  a  slender 
youth,  very  pale  and  delicate-look- 
ing, enter  his  office  with  a  little 
package  of  drawings  under  his 
arm.  He  advanced  timidly,  and 
in  a  low  voice  which  stack  in  his 
throat  offered  his  sketches.  These 
sketches  had  certainly  a  particu- 
lar brillianc}'  and  grace  which  is 
never  absent  from  Lynch's  work. 
Here  was  the  modern  woman,  the 
Parisienne  of  the  fin  du  siecle,  in 
whom'  seems  concentrated,  as  if 
in  a  bottle,  the  very  essence  of 
civilization  and  elegance — a  rare, 
exquisite  perfume  which  thrills 
one's  nerves.  Having  entered 
that  day  the  hospitable  house  on 
the  rue  Chaptal,  Albert  Lynch  has 
become  one  of  its  very  children. 
The  story  of  "Jacqueline  "  follows 
the  romance  of  a  young  woman 
who,  bi'ought  up  in  luxury,  is  reduced 
to  poverty  by  the  death  of  her  father ; 
obliged  to  earn  her  own  living,  she  travels 
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the  different  paths  of  Parisian  Ufe  with- 
out losing  her  illusions." 

No  subject  could  be  more  in  harmony 
with  Lynch's  most  successful  tendencies. 
The  true  gentlewoman,  thoughtful,  and 
with  the  touch  of  sadness  which  invari- 
ably is  to  be  traced  in  his  best  work, 
is  not  rendered  better  by  any  modern 
artist.  M.  Bernier  says  :  "  '  Jacque- 
line '  is  a  monument  to  the  costume  of 
1893 :  but  a  monument  which  leaves 
far  behind  it  those  which  Moreau  and 
Freudenberg  had  reared  for  the  last 
century.  '  Jacqueline  '  is  one  of  those 
rare  books  which  convey,  in  them- 
selves alone,  all  the  impressions  of  an 
epoch." 

Two  illustrators  who  may  be  spoken 
of  together  are  Ludovic  Marchetti  and 
Georges  Jeanniot,  because  of  at  least 
one  trait  they  have  in  common  :  of  being 
most  indefatigable  producers. 

One  may  be  quarrelled  with  for  call- 
ing Marchetti  a  French  illustrator  at  all, 
since  he  is  an  Italian.  In  defence  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  Hved,  studied, 
and  worked  in  Paris.  Fortuny  was  his 
master,  the  French  periodicals  are  his 
means  of  communication,  and  France 
furnishes  most  of  his  subjects.  The 
range  of  Marchetti's  drawings  is  so  great 
that  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  any  special 
direction.  Among  military  subjects  he 
has  shown  himself  most  thoroughly  at 
home ;  he  paints  the  arm}-  as  though 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  soldier.  Look  at 
the  story  of  the  late  war,  by  Ludovic 
Halevy,  illustrated  by  Marchetti  and 
Alfred  Paris :  in  some  ways  it  shows  his 
strongest  and  most  \ivid  drawing  ;  but 
turn    then    to    Illustration,    the   weekly 
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paper,  in  \\hicli  lie  is  represented  by 
pictures  lar^^e  and  small  in  every  issue : 
you  tind  among  bis  subjects  men  and 
Avonieu,  younj^  and  old,  cbildren,  (lowers, 
landscapes,  animals,  buildinf^s,  and  all 
the  vest.  He  has  illustrated  for  foreif^ai 
periodicals  as  well :  a  notable  drawing 
by  liim  recently  appeared  in  Scribner's 


years  M.  Jeanniot  has  been  studying  and 
illustrating  Paris,  from  the  Boulevards 
to  the  slums.  To  accompany  ]\I.  Frau- 
cisque  Sarcey's  article  on  the  Boule- 
vards, he  published  a  series  of  pictures 
of  the  fashionables  :  the  dandy  at  the 
cafe's,  the  actresses — in  short,  the  men 
and  women  who  are  identified  with  the 


(From  sketches  by  Eugene  Courboin  for  Paris  llhtstri.) 


M.uiAziNE,  which  he  called  "  Spring- 
time in  Venice,"  valuable  as  showing  his 
own  selection  of  subject.  Marchetti 
may  indeed  be  set  down  as  an  artist  of 
many  moods  and  a  facility  which  some- 
times leads  such  a  man  to  be  uncomfort- 
ably called  "an  all-round  artist"  —  a 
phrase  usually  indicating  mediocrity  in 
everything,  which  fortunately  cannot  be 
attached  to  Marchetti.  He  preserves  a 
wonderfully  high  standard,  considering 
the  great  number  of  drawings  produced, 
though  they  are  too  many  possibly  for 
his  own  good. 

Georges  Jeanniot  has  also  a  passion 
for  drawing  pictures  of  militars'  life, 
and  like  Marchetti  he  was  not  born  in 
Paris.  It  was  in  Geneva,  but  of  French 
parents  ;  yet  he  is  a  Frenchman,  even  a 
Parisian  to  his  tinger-tips.     For  many 


finer  quarters  of  the  French  capital. 
They  are  extraordinarily  characteristic 
of  the  peojile,  real  tiesh  and  blood 
habitui'S  of  the  Boulevards,  and  not 
sketches  of  fashionable  folk  the  world 
over  with  a  Paris  touch  and  setting. 
But  Jeanniot  knows  the  poor  quarters 
of  the  city  as  well.  In  a  set  of  drawings 
which  appeared  in  the  lievue  illuslne  he 
showed  how  faithful  and  sympathetic 
are  his  stvidies  among  the  working 
classes,  the  shoi:)keei3ers,  the  "  soldier  at 
home,"  the  milliner,  and  the  dress- 
maker ;  for  the  life  of  the  city,  from 
small  to  great,  is  his  study  and  inspira- 
tion. 

Like  Boutet  de  Monvel,  M.  Jeanniot 
was  intended  for  the  army  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  miss  it  alto- 
gether,  for  he  served  at   the   siege   of 
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Metz,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  travelled 
four  days  and  ni^^hts  in  a  waj^on  in  the 
mouth  of  November,  though  tlie  temper- 
ature w  as  like  Siberia.  '*  Decidedly  tlje 
military  career  did  not  liring  me  happi- 
ness," lie  said.  He  told,  in  an  interest- 
ing talk  not  long  ago,  how  he  came  to 
change  his  profession  from  war  to  art — 
a  story  which,  with  some  of  his  opinions, 
is  set  down  here  in  his  own  words  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  remembered : 

"The  reorganization  of  the  army 
placed  me,  one  tine  day,  in  the  office 
of  the  ordnance.  During  a  horseback 
ride  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  I  had 
a  fall  on  my  head  and  lost  conscious- 
ness for  eighteen  hours.  I  had  lost  my 
memox'v  as  well ;  but  at  the  same  time 
a  great  love  for  art  came  upon  me.     I 


(From  a  water-color  drawing  by  L.  Marchetti.) 


ruined  myself  buying  furniture  of  all 
sorts  ;  I  accumulated  vast  debts,  etc. 
At  this  time  (1872)  I  sent  my  first  water- 
color  to  the  Salon,  and  it  was  received. 
At  last,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  1878, 
having  gone  on  a  pleasure  excursion 
into  the  environs  of  Toul,  where  I  was 
in  garrison,  in  tum Idling  down  a  steep 
ravine  with  carriage  and  horse,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  break  my  leg!  During 
my  convalescence  I  painted  a  picture, 
'L'ecole  des  tandiours,' which  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  artists  and  art  crit- 
ics. The  year  following,  another  pict- 
ure, 'L'arrivee  des  reservistes,'  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  of  Paris.  Then  I 
handed  in  my  resignation  from  the  anny 
and  installed  mvself  in  Paris,  to  live 
henceforth  by  my  illustrations  and  paint- 
ings. By  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  I 
then  went  through,  I 
was  drawn  into  close 
intimacy  with  not  a 
few  poets  and  artists 
in  the  same  humbled 
condition.     . 

'•I  love  a  jDicture 
that  speaks  to  me  as 
much  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  combination  of 
lines  and  colors  to 
speak ;  then,  too,  it 
must  not  depend  on 
literature,  or  on  a 
story  already  familiar, 
for  its  interest.  I  love 
above  all  the  absence 
of  theatrical,  distract- 
ing action.  I  take  the 
greatest  possible  de- 
light in  making  illus- 
trations. A  certain 
publisher,  under- 
stan ding  my  style, 
asked  me  to  make  the 
illustrations  for  'Les 
Miserables '  —  a  book 
that  makes  one's  tears 
flow  eternally  —  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  'such 
work  was  exactly  in 
my  hne.' " 

And  in  this  under- 
taking M.  Jeanniot  is 
deeply  engaged  at 
present.     As  an  illus- 
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trator  of  Paris,  he  is  among  its  most  in- 
teresting figures  ;  his  enthusiasms  seem 
unlimited  ;  his  freshness  and  spontane- 
ity in  translating  the  very  essence  of  the 
life  of  the  Parisian  with  which  he  is  so 
familiar,  and  which  means  so  much  to 
him,  are  the  secrets  of  his  success  in  this 
direction. 

Eugene  Courboin  shares  with  Jeanniot 
an  enthusiasm  for  depicting  the  Paris 
character  of  to-day  ;  but  he  somehow  ar- 
ranges, it  would  seem,  to  have  his  work 
published  in  color  more  frequently  than 
his  contemporary.  These  drawings, 
printed  in  fiat  tints,  reveal  the  most  ab- 

{Concluded  in  the 


solute  command  of  the  resources  of  color- 
printing.  Many  of  them  are  but  outlines, 
tilled  and  carried  out  by  sohd  bits  of  color 
and  showing  effects  very  novel  and  clever. 
Courboin  is  a  humorist  first  of  all,  and 
an  illusti'ator  afterward  or  when  he  must 
be.  He  draws,  besides  his  illustrations, 
unlimited  caricatures  for  the  French 
periodicals ;  but  they  are  caricatures, 
not  comic  pictures.  And  his  studies  of 
army  scenes,  both  in  watei'-colors  and 
oils,  show  his  serious  work.  Perhajis  he 
can  best  be  called  an  analogue  of  our  own 
A.  B.  Frost,  as  strikingly  and  emphati- 
cally French  as  Mr.  Frost  is  American. 

November  Humber.) 


IN   VIGER   AGAIN/=^- 
By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 


SEDAN. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  streets  in, 
Viger  was  that  which  led  from  the  thor- 
oughfax'e  of  the  village  to  the  common. 
It  was  a  little  street  with  little  houses, 
but  it  looked  as  if  only  hajipy  people 
lived  there.  The  enormous  old  willows 
which  shaded  it  through  its  whole  length 
made  a  perpetual  shimmer  of  shadow 
and  sun,  and  towered  so  above  the  low 
cottages  that  they  seemed  to  have  crept 
under  the  guardian  trees  to  rest  and  doze 
a  while.  There  was  something  idyllic 
about  this  contented  spot  ;  it  seemed  to 
be  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  village, 
to  be  on  the  boundaries  of  Arcadia,  the 
first  inlet  to  its  pleasant,  dreamy  fields. 
In  the  spring  the  boys  made  a  vei'itable 
Ai'cadia  of  it,  coming  there  in  bands, 
cutting  the  wallows  for  whistles,  and 
enteringinto  a  blithe  contest  for  suprem- 
acy in  making  them,  accompanying  their 
labors  by  a  perpetual  sounding  of  their 
pleasant  pipes,  as  if  a  colony  of  uncom- 
mon birds  had  taken  up  their  homes  in 
the  trees.  Even  in  the  winter  there  was 
something  pleasant  about  it  ;  the  im- 
mense boles  of  the  willows  presiding 
over  the  collection  of  houses  seemed  to 
protect  them,  and  the  sunshine  had  al- 

*  See  the  former  sketches  of  French  Canadian  villasre 
life  by  the  same  author,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
Octobe-,  1887,  and  March,  1891. 
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ways  a  suggestion  of  warmth  as  it  dwelt 
in  the  long  branches.  It  was  on  this 
street,  just  a  little  distance  from  the 
corner,  that  Paul  Arbique  kept  his  inn, 
Avhich  was  famous  in  its  way.  He  called 
it  The  Turenne,  after  the  renowned  com- 
mander of  that  name,  for  they  had  the 
same  birthplace,  and  Arbique  himself 
had  been  a  soldier,  as  his  medals  would 
testify.  The  location  was  favorable  for 
such  a  house  as  Ai'bique  was  prepared 
to  keep,  and  in  choosing  it  he  appealed 
to  a  crotchet  in  man  which  makes  it 
pleasauter  for  him  to  go  around  the 
comer  for  anything  he  may  require.  A 
pleasant  place  it  was,  particularly  in 
summer.  The  veiy  exterior  had  an  air 
about  it,  the  green  blinds  and  the  green 
slatted  dooi',  and  the  shadows  from  the 
willow-leaves  playing  over  the  legend 
"  Fresh  Buttermilk,"  a  sign  dear  to  the 
lover  of  simple  pleasures. 

From  all  the  appearances  one  would 
have  supposed  that  The  Turenne  was  a 
complete  success,  and  everyone  thought 
Arbique  was  romancing  when  he  said  he 
was  just  getting  along,  and  that  was  all. 
But  so  far  as  he  knew  he  sj^oke  the  truth, 
for  his  wife  managed  everything,  includ- 
ing himself.  There  was  only  one  thing 
she  could  not  do  :  she  could  not  make 
him  stop  drinking  brandy. 

The  Arbiques  considered  themselves 
very  much  superior  to  the  village  people. 
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because  they  had  come  from  old  Franco. 
"  I  am  a  Freiichinaii,"  Paul  would  say, 
when  he  had  had  too  much  brandy  ;  hut 
no  one  would  take  offence  at  him,  he  was 
too  }j;ood  a  fellow.  When  he  had  had  a 
modicum  of  his  favorite  liquor  he  talked 
of  his  birthplace,  Sedan,  the  dearest  spot 
on  earth  to  him,  and  his  Crimean  ex- 
periences ;  and  when  he  had  reached  a 
stage  beyond  that  he  talked  of  his  wife. 
It  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  him  at 
such  times,  as  he  leaned  close  to  his 
auditor,  and  explained  to  him  how  su- 
perior a  woman  FeUce  was,  and  what  a 
cruel,  inexplicable  mistake  she  had  made 
in  marrying  him-,  and  how  all  his  efforts 
to  make  her  happy  had  failed,  not 
through  any  fault  of  her  own,  but  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
ever  make  her  happy ;  thus  taking  all  the 
blame  of  their  domestic  infelicity  upon 
his  own  shoulders,  with  the  simple  idea 
that  it  must  be  his  own  fault  when  no 
fault  of  any  kind  could  possibly  rest  with 
Felice.  He  was  a  tall,  chivalrous-look- 
ing fellow,  with  a  military  air,  and  de- 
spite his  fifty  3^ears  and  the  extent  of 
his  potations  tliei-e  was  yet  a  brave  flour- 
ish in  his  manner.  He  was  seen  at  his 
best  on  Sunday,  when,  clothed  in  a 
conrplete  suit  of  black,  with  a  single 
carnation  in  his  buttonhole,  and  with  an 
irreproachable  silk  hat,  he  went  prom- 
enading with  Madame  Arbique  on  his 
arm.  Madame  on  such  occasions  was 
as  fine  as  her  lord,  and  held  her  silk 
gown  far  above  the  defilement  of  the 
street,  in  order  to  show  her  embroidered 
petticoat  and  a  pair  of  pretty  feet.  But 
no  matter  how  finely  she  was  dressed 
she  always  wore  an  expression  of  dis- 
content. She  had  the  instincts  of  a 
miser,  but  she  also  had  enough  good 
sense  not  to  let  them  interfere  with  the 
sources  of  profit,  and  so,  although  she 
was  as  keen  to  save  a  cent  as  anyone 
could  have  been.  The  Turenne  showed 
no  si<yn  of  it.  The  provision  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  guests  was  ample  and 
sufficient.  Felice  had  always  had  her 
own  way,  and  owing  to  Paul's  inca- 
pacity, which  had  overtaken  him  grad- 
ually, the  affairs  of  the  house  had  been 
left  in  her  hands.  Thej-  had  only  had 
one  child,  which  had  died  when  it  was  a 
baby,  and  this  want  of  children  was  a 
great  trial  to  Paul.     They  had  attempted 


to  fill  her  place  by  adopting  a  little  girl, 
but  the  exjKriment  had  not  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  she  grew  to  be  something  be- 
tween a  seiwant  and  a  jwor  relation 
working  foi-  her  board.  This  was  owing 
to  no  fault  of  Paul's,  who  would  have 
prevented  it  if  he  could,  but  his  wife  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  cliild,  and  she 
simjily  neglected  her.  Latulipe,  for  in 
the  family  she  was  called  by  no  other 
name,  was  a  strange  girl.  Slie  had  been 
frightened  and  subdued  by  Madame  Ar- 
bique, and  at  times  she  would  scarcely 
speak  a  word,  and  then  again  she  would 
talk  boldly  and  defiantly,  as  if  she  were 
protesting,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
her  remarks  might  be.  Her  personal 
appearance  was  as  odd  as  her  manner ; 
she  had  an  abundance  of  hair,  of  a  light, 
pleasant  shade  of  red,  her  complexion 
was  a  clear  white,  her  lips  were  intensely 
crimson,  her  dark  eyes  were  small  but 
quick,  and  very  clear.  Her  manner  was 
shy,  and  rather  awkward.  Her  one 
claim  to  distinction  was  that  she  had 
some  influence  over  Ai-bique,  whom  she 
could  now  and  then  prevent  drinking. 
He  was  sorry  for  her,  and  nshamed  of 
the  position  she  occupied  in  the  bouse, 
which  was  so  different  from  what  he  had 
intended. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke 
out,  and  for  months  before,  The  Turenne 
was  the  rendezvous  for  those  of  the  vil- 
lagers who  had  any  desire  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Arbique  was  the  oracle  of 
this  group,  and  night  after  night  he  held 
forth  on  the  j)olitical  situation,  on  the 
art  of  war,  and  his  personal  experiences 
in  the  army.  There  was  only  one  hab- 
itue of  The  Turenne  who  was  silent  on 
these  occasions,  that  was  Hans  Blumen- 
thal,  the  German  watchmaker.  He  had 
had  his  corner  in  the  bar-room  ever 
since  he  had  come  to  Viger,  and  was  one 
of  Arbique's  best  customers.  But  when 
the  war  excitement  broke  out  Arbique 
expected  to  see  no  more  of  him  ;  the 
warmth  of  the  discussions  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  treatment  his  nation  re- 
ceived nightly  would  have  been  expected 
to  drive  him  away.  But  instead,  he  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  his  place  at 
the  little  table  by  the  window,  peering 
through  his  glasses  with  his  imperturb- 
able, self-absoi-bed  expression,  not  seem- 
ing to  heed  the  wordy  storms  that  beset 
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liis  ears.  Arlnque,  when  hostilities  liad 
actually  broken  out,  j^^sted  a  niaj)  of  the 
seat  of  war  upou  the  wall  ;  above  this  he 
placed  a  colored  picture  of  a  French 
chasseur,  and  scrawled  below  it  the 
words  "  A  Berlin!"  Even  this  did  not 
disturb  the  German.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  map,  and  as  Arbique  had  set 
pins,  to  which  were  attached  red  and 
blue  pieces  of  wool  to  show  the  positions 
of  the  armies,  he  even  studied  the  loca- 
tions and  movements  ^\'ith  interest.  He 
read  hie  paper,  gave  his  orders,  paid  his 
score,  came  and  went  as  Lo  had  always 
done.  This  made  Paul  very  angry,  and 
he  would  have  turned  liim  out  of  the 
house  if  he  had  not  remembered  that  he 
was  his  guest,  and  his  sense  of  honor 
would  not  permit  it.  He  was  drinking 
very  heavily  and  wanted  to  fight  some- 
one, but  everyone  agreed  with  him  ex- 
cept the  German,  and  he  kept  silence. 
He  had  serious  thoughts  of  challenging 
him  to  a  duel,  if  the  opportunity  offered. 

Latulijje  was  the  only  one  who  stood 
up  for  the  German.  She  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wait  on  the  guests  some- 
times, when  Arbique  was  incapacitated, 
and  his  gentle  manner  had  won  her  re- 
gard. One  day  she  turned  on  Paul, 
who  was  abusing  Hans  behind  his  back, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind.  She 
was  so  sudden  and  sharp  with  it  that 
she  sobered  him  a  little,  and  in  thinking 
it  over  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
he  could  help  it  she  would  see  the  Ger- 
man no  more.  Hans  noticed  her  ab- 
sence, and  said  to  Paul  one  night  when 
he  was  ordering  his  beer  :  "  Where  is 
Mademoiselle  Latulipe  ?  "  B}'  the  way 
he  said  it,  in  his  odd  French,  anvone 
could  have  told  what  he  thought  of 
Latulipe.  "Mademoiselle  Latulipe," 
said  Arbique,  with  a  dramatic  flourish, 
"  is  my  daughter."  So  Hans  saw  her 
no  more  in  the  evening. 

He  had  other  trials  besides  this.  Once 
in  a  while  the  lads  in  the  street  hooted 
after  him,  and  this  sort  of  attention 
became  more  frequent.  One  evening, 
after  the  news  of  Woerth  had  been  re- 
ceived, someone  threw  a  stone  through 
the  window  of  his  shop.  That  very 
night  he  stood  before  the  map  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  peering  into  it ;  as 
he  altered  the  pins,  which  Arbique  had 
now  lost  all  interest  in,  he  heard  some- 


one mutter  "  Sceleral  !  "  He  thought 
it  must  be  intended  for  him,  but  he 
drank  his  beer  quietly  and  went  home 
rather  early.  After  he  had  gone  some 
of  his  enemies,  becoming  valiant  with 
liquor,  made  a  compact  to  go  out  when 
it  was  late  enough,  break  into  his  house, 
and  give  him  a  sound  beating.  But 
Latulipe  overheard  their  jilan  from  the 
stairway,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
away  without  being  noticed,  she  ran 
over  to  the  watchmaker's  shop.  It  was 
quite  late  and  there  was  not  a  soul  on 
the  street.  She  was  wondering  how  she 
could  warn  him,  but  when  she  reached 
the  door  she  noticed  a  ladder  which 
led  to  a  scaffold  running  along  below 
the  windows  of  the  second  stor}-,  where 
some  workmen  had  been  making  re- 
pairs. There  was  a  light  burning  in 
one  of  the  second  story  windows,  and 
without  waiting  to  reflect  Latulipe  ran 
up  the  ladder  and  tapped  at  the  window. 
Hans  opened  it,  and  said  something  in 
German  when  he  saw  who  it  was.  Latu- 
lipe did  not  wait  for  salutations,  but 
told  him  exactly  what  he  might  expect. 
"When  that  was  over  she  tried  to  escape 
as  she  had  come,  but  the  darkness  below 
frightened  her,  and  she  could  not  go 
down  the  ladder.  Hans  tiied  to  coax 
her  to  come  in  at  the  window  and  go 
out  by  the  street  door,  but  she  would 
not  hear  to  that ;  she  leaned  against  the 
house,  shrinking  away  from  the  edge. 
So  Hans  got  out  upon  the  scaffolding. 
"  Mademoiselle  Latulipe,"  he  said,  in 
his  rough  French,  "  you  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  me  ;  I  have  only  a  good 
heart  toward  you."  He  held  out  his 
hand,  but  Latulipe  knew  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice  that  he  was  going  to  make 
love  to  her,  and  before  lie  could  say 
another  word  she  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  When  the  bravos  came  to 
give  Hans  his  beating  he  confronted 
them  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other,  and  they  fell  over 
one  another  in  their  haste  to  retreat. 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
August  Arbique  had  been  wild  with 
excitement ;  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  war,  and  would  talk  of  nothing 
else.  At  first  he  would  not  beheve  in 
any  reverse  to  the  French  arms  ;  it  was 
impossible  —  lies,  lies,,  everything  was 
lies.     His  cry  was  "  A  Berlin  !  "     But 
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although  he  could  manage  to  deceive 
himself  by  this  false  entliusiasm,  Bome- 
times  the  truth  would  stab  straight  to 
his  heart  like  a  knife,  and  he  would 
trendile  as  if  he  had  the  ague,  for  the 
honor  of  his  country  was  the  thing 
dearest  to  him  in  all  the  world.  If  he 
could  only  have  died  for  her !  But 
there,  day  after  day,  he  saw  the  pins  on 
the  map,  moved  by  that  cold  (Jennan, 
close  around  Metz.  He  could  no  longer 
cry  "  A  Berlin  ;  "  the  French  army  was 
facing  Paris,  with  Berlin  at  its  back. 
He  drank  fiercely  now,  and  even  Latu- 
lipe  could  do  nothing  with  him.  Madam 
Arbique  knew  that  he  would  drink  him- 
self to  death,  as  liis  father  had  done. 
He  would  sit  and  mutter  by  the  hour, 
thinking  all  the  time  of  what  revenge  he 
could  have  on  Blumenthal,  who  had 
become  to  his  eyes  the  incarnation  of 
hated  Prussia.  But  so  long  as  Hans 
came  to  the  house  quietly  to  sit  at  his 
table  and  drink  his  beer  Arbique  would 
not  say  an  uncivil  word  to  him.  On 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  August  there 
was  an  unusual  crowd  at  The  Turenne, 
and  a  gi'oup  had  surrounded  the  map 
gesticulating  and  discussing.  Hans 
had  tinished  reading  his  paper,  and 
went  toward  them.  They  parted  when 
they  saw  him  coming,  and  he  stood 
peering  down  at  the  map  through  his 
glasses.  Arbique  had  not  been  seen 
all  evening,  but  he  apjieared  sudden- 
ly, looking  haggard  and  shattered,  and 
caught  sight  of  his  friends  grouped 
round  the  German.  He  went  slow'ly 
toward  them,  and  as  he  approached  he 
heard  Hans  say :  "  There,  there  they 
must  fight,"  and  saw  him  put  his  finger 
on  the  map  between  Mczicres  and  Ca- 
rignan,  almost  over  Sedan.  Paul  had 
been  in  bed  all  day,  and  had  not  had 
am'thingto  drink,  and  when  he  saw  the 
German  with  his  finger  on  Sedan  he 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He  broke 
out:  "No,  not  there — here,"  his  voice 
trembling  with  rage.  "  Here  they  will 
fight — you  for  jouv  abominable  Prussia, 
I  for  my  beautiful  France."  He  fell  into 
a  dramatic  attitude.  Drawing  two  pis- 
tols from  his  pocket,  he  presented  one 
to  his  nearest  friend  to  hand  to  Blu- 
menthal. The  man  held  the  pistol  for  a 
moment,  but  Hans  never  moved.  Ma- 
dame Arbique,  seeing  the  commotion, 


and  catching  sight  of  the  weapons, 
screamed  as  loud  as  she  could,  and  La- 
tulipe,  running  in,  threw  herself  upon 
Arbique.  He  turned  deadly  pale  and 
had  to  use  the  girl's  strength  to  keep 
fi'om  falling.  Hans  went  away  quietly, 
and  sat  down  near  the  window.  Ar- 
bique was  fluttering  like  a  leaf  in  the 
wind,  and  Latulipe  and  Felice  half  car- 
ried him  up-stairs.  The  men  left  in  the 
room  shook  their  heads. 

Tlie  next  evening  Hans  was  walking 
in  the  starlight,  under  the  willows. 
With  his  dim  vision  he  saw  some  one 
leaning  against  one  of  the  trees,  but 
when  he  passed  again  he  knew  it  was 
Latulijje.  He  stopped  and  spoke  to 
her.  AVlien  she  spoke  she  did  not  an- 
swer his  question.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  he 
will  never  get  better,  never."  "Yes," 
said  Hans,  "he  will  be  better."  "No," 
said  Latulipe,  "  I  know  by  the  way  he 
looks,  and  he  says  now  that  France  is 
beaten  and  crashed  he  does  not  want  to 
live."  "  Brave  soul  ! "  said  Hans.  "  And 
when  he  goes,"  said  Latulipe,  "what  is 
to  become  of  me  ?  "  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  and  when  she  did  not 
resist,  he  took  her  hand  in  both  his 
own.  She  w^as  giving  herself  to  the 
enemy.  A  cloud  above  had  taken  the 
starlight,  and  in  the  willows  a  little  rain 
fell  with  a  timorous  sound.  Latulipe 
was  crying  softly  on  Hans's  shoulder. 

It  was  September,  and  around  Viger 
the  harvest  was  nearly  finished.  The 
days  were  clear  as  glass  ;  already  the 
maples  were  stroked  with  fire,  w  ith  the 
lustre  of  wine  and  gold  ;  early  risers 
felt  the  keener  air  ;  the  sunsets  red- 
dened the  mists  which  lay  light  as  lawn 
on  the  low  fields.  But  Paul  Arbique 
thought  and  spoke  of  Sedan  alone,  the 
place  where  he  was  born,  of  the  Meuse, 
the  bridges,  of  his  father's  farm,  just 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of 
his  boyhood,  and  the  friends  of  his 
youth.  His  thoughts  were  hardly  of 
the  war,  or  of  the  terror  of  the  down- 
fall which  had  a  little  while  before  so 
haunted  him. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  news  of  the  battle  had  come. 
They  had  resolved  not  to  tell  him,  but 
there  was  something  in  Latulipe's  man- 
ner which  disturbed  him.  Waking  from 
a  light  doze,  he  said  :  "  That  Prussian 
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spy,  what  did  he  say?  they  must  ti^ht 
there — between Mczicres  and  Carij-nan  ? 
I  have  been  at  Cariguaii — and  lie  had 
his  hound's  jiaw  on  Sedan."  He  was 
quiet  for  a  while  ;  then  he  said,  dream- 
ily :  "They — have — fought."  Latulipe, 
who  was  watching  with  him,  wept.  In  the 
night  his  lips  moved  again.  "France," 
he  murmured,  "France  will  rise — again." 
It  was  toward  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  when  his  true  heart  failed.  Latu- 
lipe had  just  opened  the  blinds.  A  pale 
light  came  through  the  willows.  When 
she    bent    over    him    she    caught    his 


last  words, 
dan." 


"  Sedan,"  he  sighed.     "  Se- 


THE   PEDLER. 


He  used  to  come  in  that  early  spring 
time,  when  in  sunny  hollows,  banks  of 
coai'se  snow  lie  thawing,  shrinking  with 
almost  inaudible  tinklings,  when  the  up- 
per grass-banks  are  covered  thickly  with 
the  tilm  left  by  the  melted  snow,  when  the 
old  leaves  about  the  gray  trees  are  wet 
and  sodden,  when  the  pools  lie  bare  and 
clear,  without  grasses,  very  limpid  with 
snow-water,  when  the  swollen  streams 
rush  insolently  by,  when  the  grossbeaks 
try  the  cedar  buds  shyly,  and  a  colony 
of  little  bii'ds  take  a  sunny  tree  slope, 
and  sing  songs  there. 

He  used  to  come  with  the  awakening  of 
life  in  the  woods,  with  the  strange  co- 
hosh, and  the  dog-tooth  violet,  piercing 
the  damj)  leaf  which  it  would  wear  as  a 
ruff  about  its  neck  in  blossom  time.  He 
used  to  come  up  the  road  from  St.  Va- 
lerie, trudging  heavily,  bearing  his 
packs.  To  most  of  the  Viger  people  he 
seemed  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  the  street,  clothed  with  power,  and 
surrounded  by  an  attentive  crowd  of 
boys,  small  boys,  and  a  whirling  fringe 
of  dogs,  barking  and  throwing  up  dust. 

I  speak  of  what  has  become  tradition, 
for  the  pedler  walks  no  more  up  the  St. 
Valerie  road,  bearing  those  magical  bas- 
kets of  his. 

There  was  something  pow^erful,  com- 
pelling, about  him  ;  his  short,  heavy 
figui-e,  his  hair-covered,  expressionless 
face,  the  quick  hands  in  which  he  seemed 
to  weigh  everything  that  he  touched, 
his  voluminous,  indescribable  clothes,  the 
great  umbrella  he  earned   strapped  to 


his  back,  the  green  spectacles  that  hid 
his  eyes,  all  these  commanded  attention. 
But  his  powers  seemed  to  lie  in  those  in- 
scrutable guards  to  his  eyes.  They  were 
such  goggles  as  are  commonly  used  by 
threshers,  and  were  bound  firmly  about 
his  face  by  a  leather  lace  ;  with  their  set- 
ting of  iron  they  com})letely  covered  his 
eye-sockets,  not  permitting  a  glimpse  of 
those  eyes  that  seemed  to  glare  out  of 
their  depths.  They  seemed  never  to 
have  been  removed,  but  to  have  grown 
there,  rooted  by  time  in  his  cheek- 
bones. 

He  carried  a  large  wicker-basket  cov- 
ered with  oiled  cloth,  slung  to  his  shoul- 
der by  a  strap  ;  in  one  hand  he  carried 
a  light  stick,  in  the  other  a  large  oval 
bandbox  of  black  shiny  cloth.  From 
the  initials  "  J.  F.,"  which  appeared  in 
faded  white  letters  on  the  bandbox,  the 
village  people  had  christened  him  Jean- 
Fran  yois. 

Coming  into  the  village,  he  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  set  his  bandbox 
between  his  feet,  and  took  the  oiled  cloth 
from  the  basket.  He  never  went  from 
house  to  house,  his  customers  came  to 
him.  He  stood  there  and  sold,  almost 
without  a  word,  as  calm  as  a  sphinx,  and 
as  powerful.  There  was  something  com- 
pelling about  him  ;  the  people  bought 
things  they  did  not  want,  but  they  had 
to  buy.  The  goods  lay  before  them,  the 
handkerchiefs,  the  laces,  the  jewelry,  the 
little  sacred  pictures,  matches  in  colored 
boxes,  little  cased  looking-glasses,  combs, 
mouth-organs,  pins,  and  hair-pins  ;  and 
over  all  this  figure  with  the  inscrutable 
eyes.  As  he  took  in  the  money  and 
made  change,  he  uttered  the  word, 
"  Good,"  continually,  "  good,  good." 
There  was  something  exciting  in  the 
way  he  pronounced  that  word,  something 
that  goaded  the  heax'ers  into  extrava- 
gance. 

It  happened  one  day  in  April,  when 
the  weather  was  doubtful  and  moody, 
and  storms  flew  low,  scattering  cold  rain, 
and  after  that  day  Jean-Fran9ois,  the 
pedler,  was  a  shape  in  memory,  a  fact  no 
longer.  He  was  blown  into  the  village 
uiiwetted  by  a  shower  that  left  the  streets 
untouched,  and  that  went  through  the 
northern  fields  sharply,  and  lost  itself  in 
the  far  woods.  He  stopped  in  front  of 
the   post-office.      The  Widow  Lai-oque 
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iihimmed  Ler  iloor  and  went  iipstairH  to 
pt'cp  thr()ii;^'-li  tilt' ciirtaiu  ;  "those  ped- 
lers  Kj)()ik(l  tnidc,"  sho  Buid,  and  hated 
them  in  consequence.  Soon  a  crowd 
collected,  and  fj^ieat  talk  arose,  with  laii<^h- 
ter  and  some  jostling.  Everyone  tried 
to  see  into  the  basket,  those  behind  stood 
on  tijjtoe  and  asked  questions,  those  in 
front  held  the  crowd  back  and  tried  to 
look  at  the  goods.  The  air  was  lull  of 
the  staccato  of  sui-prise  and  admiration. 
The  late  comers  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  commenced  to  jostle,  and  some- 
body tossed  a  handful  of  dust  into  the 
air  over  tlie  group.  "What  a  wretched 
■wind,"  cried  someone,  "  it  blows  all 
ways." 

The  dust  seemed  to  irritate  the  pedler  ; 
besides,  no  one  had  bought  anything. 
He  called  out  sharply,  "  Buy — buy."  He 
sold  two  papers  of  hair-pins,  a  little 
brass  shiine  of  the  Good  St.  Anne,  a 
colored  handkerchief,  a  horn  comb,  and 
a  mouth-organ.  AVhile  these  piu'chases 
were  going  on,  Henri  Lamoureux  was 
eying  the  little  red  purses,  and  fingering 
a  coin  in  iiis  pocket.  The  coin  Avas  a 
doubtful  one,  and  he  was  Aveigliing  care- 
fully the  chances  of  passing  it.  At  last  he 
said,  carelessly,  "How  much?"  touching 
the  purses.  The  pedler's  answer  called 
out  the  coin  from  his  pocket  ;  it  lay  in 
the  man's  hand,  Henri  took  the  purse 
and  moved  hurriedly  back.  At  once  the 
pedler  grasped  after  him,  reaching  as 
well  as  his  basket  would  allow  ;  he  caught 
him  by  the  coat,  but  Henri's  dog  darted 
in,  nipped  the  pedler's  leg,  and  got  away, 
showing  his  teeth.  Lamoureux  strug- 
gled, the  pedler  swore,  in  a  moment 
everyone  was  josthng  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  wondering  what  w'as  the  matter. 
As  Henri  swung  his  anu  around  he  swept 
his  hand,  across  the  pedler's  eyes,  the 
shoe-string  gate  way,  and  the  green 
goggles  fell  into  the  basket.  Then  a  cu- 
rious change  came  over  the  man.  He 
let  his  enemy  go,  and  stood  dazed  for  a 
moment ;  he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  in  that  intei'A'al  of  quiet  the 
people  saw,  where  they  expected  to  see 
flash  the  two  rapacious  eyes  of  their  im- 
aginings, only  the  seared,  fleshy  seams 
where  those  eyes  should  have  been. 

That  was  the  vision  of  a  moment,  for 
the  pedler,  like  a  fiend  in  fury,  threw  up 
his  long  arms  and  cursed  in  a  voice  so 


powerful  and  sudden  that  the  dismayed 
crowd  shriuik  awa^',  clinging  to  one  an- 
other and  looking  over  their  shoulders 
at  the  violent  figure.  "  Clod  have  mercy  ! 
—  Holy  St.  Anne  protect  us! — He  cui-ses 
his  Baptism  ! "  screamed  the  women. 
In  a  second  he  was  alone  ;  the  dog  that 
had  assailed  him  was  snarling  from  un- 
der the  sidewalk,  and  the  women  were 
in  the  nearest  houses.  Henri  Lamou- 
reux, in  the  nearest  lane,  stood  pale,  with 
a  stone  in  his  liand.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment ;  in  the  second,  the  pedler  had 
gathered  his  things,  blind  as  he  was, 
had  turned  his  back,  and  was  striding 
up  the  street ;  in  the  third,  one  of  the 
sudden  storms  had  gathered  the  dust 
at  the  end  of  the  village  and  came  down 
with  it,  driving  everyone  indoors.  It 
shrouded  the  retreating  figure,  and  a 
crack  of  unexpected  thunder  came  like 
a  pistol  shot,  and  then  the  pelting  rain. 
Some  venturesome  souls  who  looked 
out  when  the  storm  was  neai'ly  over,  de- 
clared they  saw,  large  on  the  hills,  the 
figure  of  the  pedler,  walking  enraged  in 
the  fringes  of  the  storm.  One  of  these 
was  Henri  Lamoureux,  w'ho,  to  this  day, 
has  never  found  the  httle  red  purse. 

"  I  would  have  sworn  I  had  it  in  this 
hand  when  he  caught  me,  but  I  felt  it 
fly  away  like  a  bird." 

"  But  w'hat  made  the  man  curse  every- 
one so  when  you  just  bought  that  little 
purse — say  that?" 

"  Well,  I  know  not,  do  you  ?  Any- 
way he  has  my  quarter,  and  he  was  blind 
— bUnd  as  a  stone  fence." 

"  BUnd !  Not  he !  "  cried  the  Widow 
Laroque.  "  He  was  the  Old  Boy  him- 
self, I  told  you — it  is  always  as  I  tell 
you,  you  see  now — it  was  the  old  Devil 
himself." 

However  that  might  be,  there  are  yet 
people  in  Viger  who,  when  the  dust 
blows,  and  a  sharp  storm  comes  up  from 
the  southeast,  see  the  figure  of  the  en- 
raged pedler,  large  upon  the  hiUs,  strid- 
ing violently  along  the  fringes  of  the 
storm. 

THE    BOBOLINK. 

It  was  the  sunniest  comer  in  Viger 
where  old  Gamaud  had  built  his  cabin  ; 
his  cabin,  for  it  could  not  be  called  a 
house.     It  was  only  of  one  story,  with  a 
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kitchen  behind,  and  a  worlishoi)  in  front, 
wliere  Eti^'nne  (larnaiid  mended  tlie 
shoes  of  Viger.  He  had  Hved  tliere  by 
himself  ever  since  he  came  from  St.  Val- 
erie, everyone  knew  his  story,  everyone 
liked  him.  A  merry  heart  had  the  old 
shoe-maker  ;  it  made  a  merry  heart  to 
see  him  bending  his  white  head  with  its 
beautiful  features  above  his  homely 
work,  .and  to  hear  his  voice  in  a  high 
cadence  of  good-humored  song.  The 
broad  window  of  his  cabin  was  cov- 
ered with  a  shutter  hinged  at  the  top, 
which  was  propped  up  by  a  stick  slant- 
ed from  the  window-sill.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  sash  was  removed,  and  through 
the  opening  came  the  even  sound  of  the 
Blanche  against  the  bridge  piers,  or  the 
scythe  -  whetting  from  some  hidden 
meadow.  From  it  there  was  a  view  of 
a  little  pool  of  the  stream  where  the 
perch  jumped  clear  into  the  sun,  and 
where  a  birch  growing  on  the  bank 
threw  a  silver  shadow-bridge  from  side 
to  side.  Farther  up,  too,  were  the 
willows  that  woi'e  the  yellow  tassels  in 
the  spring,  and  the  hollow  where  burr- 
marigolds  were  brown-golden  in  August. 
On  the  hill  slope  stood  a  delicate  maple 
that  reddened  the  moment  summer  had 
gone,  which  old  Etienne  watched  with  a 
sigh  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

If  the  old  man  was  a  favorite  with  the 
elder  people  of  Viger,  he  was  a  yet 
greater  favorite  with  the  children.  No 
small  portion  of  his  earnings  went  to 
the  purchase  of  sugar-candy  for  their 
consumption.  On  summer  afternoons 
he  would  lay  out  a  row  of  sweet  lumps 
on  his  window-sill  and  pretend  to  be 
absorbed  by  his  work,  as  the  children, 
with  much  suppressed  laughter,  darted 
around  the  corner  of  his  cabin,  bearing 
away  the  spoils.  He  would  pause  every 
now  and  then  to  call  "  Aha  —  Aha ! 
Where  are  all  my  sweeties  ?  those  mice 
and  rats  must  have  been  after  them 
again  ! "  and  would  chuckle  to  himself  to 
hear  the  children  trying  to  keep  back 
the  laughter,  out  of  sight  around  the 
corner.  In  the  winter,  when  the  boys 
and  girls  would  come  in  to  see  him 
work,  he  always  managed  to  drop  some 
candy  into  their  pockets,  which  they 
would  find  afterward  with  less  surprise 
than  the  old  man  imagined. 

But  his  great  fin  end  was  the  little  blind 


daughter  of  his  neighbor  IMorcan. 
"Hero  comos  my  little  faiiy,"  Ik;  would 
call  out,  as  he  saw  licr  i'oeliiig  lier  way 
down  the  road  with  her  little  cedar 
wand.  "  Here  comes  my  little  fairy," 
and  he  would  go  out  to  guide  her  across 
the  one  plank  thrown  over  the  ditch  in 
front  of  his  cabin.  Then  tlicy  would 
sit  and  chat  together,  this  beautiful  old 
man  and  the  beautiful  little  girl.  She 
raised  her  soft  brown,  sightless  eyes  to 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  he  told  her 
long  romances,  described  the  things 
that  lay  around  them,  or  strove  to 
answer  her  questions.  This  was  his 
hardest  task,  and  he  often  failed  in  it ; 
her  questions  ran  beyond  his  power, 
and  left  him  mystified. 

One  summer  he  bought  a  bobolink 
from  some  bo^^s  who  had  traj^ped  it, 
and  hung  it  in  the  sun  outside  his 
cabin.  There  it  would  sing  or  be  si- 
lent for  days  at  a  time.  Little  Blanche 
Avould.  sit  outside  under  the  shade  of 
the  shutter,  leaning  half  into  the  room 
to  hear  the  old  man  talk,  but  keeping 
half  in  the  air  to  hear  the  bird  sing. 

They  called  him  "  Jack "  by  mutual 
consent,  and  he  absorbed  a  great  deal 
of  their  attention.  Blanche  had  to  be 
present  at  every  cage  cleaning.  One 
day  she  said,  "  IJncle  Garnaud,  what  is 
he  like  ?  " 

"  Why,  dearie,  he's  a  beauty,  he's 
black  aD  over,  except  his  wings,  and 
they  have  white  on  them." 

"  And  what  are  his  wings  like  ?  " 

"  Well,  now,  that  finishes  me.  I  am 
an  old  fool,  or  I  could  tell  you." 

"  Uncle  Garnaud,  I  never  even  felt  a 
bird  ;  could  I  feel  Jack  ?  " 

"  WeU,  I  could  catch  him,  but  you 
mustn't  squeeze  him." 

Jack  was  caught  with  a  sudden  dart 
of  the  old  man's  hand,  the  little  blind 
girl  felt  him  softly,  traced  the  shape  of 
his  outstretched  wing,  and  put  him  back 
into  the  cage  with  a  sigh. 

"  Tell  me,  Uncle  Garnaud,"  she  asked, 
"  how  did  they  catch  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  3'ou  see,  they  put  a  little  cage 
on  a  stump  in  the  oat-field,  and  by  and 
by  the  bird  flew  over  and  went  in." 

"  Well,  didn't  he  know  they  would 
not  let  him  out  if  he  once  went  in  ?  " 

*•  WeU,  you  know,  he  hadn't  any  old 
uncle  to  teU  him  so." 
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"  Well,  Imt  binlH  rmist  have  uncles  if 
tlu'V  liiivc  fiitlu  IS  just  like  we  luive." 

Old  Ktieiuic  puckered  uj)  his  eyes  and 
put  his  awl  through  his  hair.  'I'he  bird 
ran  down  u  whole  cailence,  as  if  he  was 
on  the  wind  over  a  wheat-tield  ;  then  he 
stopped. 

"  There,  Uncle  Garnaud,  I  know  he 
must  mean  something  by  that.  What 
did  he  do  all  day  before  he  was  caught  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  did  any  work.  He 
just  flew  about  and  sang  all  day,  and 
picked  \x\}  seeds,  and  sang,  and  tried  to 
balance  himself  on  the  wheat-ears  " 

"  He  sang  all  day  ?  Well,  he  doesn't 
do  that  now." 

The  bird  seemed  to  recall  a  sunny 
field  corner  somewhere,  forhisinterhide 
was  as  light  as  thistle  down,  and  after 
a  pause  he  niade  two  little  sounds  like 
the  ringing  of  bells  at  Titania's  girdle. 

"  Perhaps  he  doesn't  like  to  be  shut 
up  and  have  nobody  but  us,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  hesitating- 
ly, "  we  might  let  him  go." 

"  Yes,"  faltered  the  child,  "  we  might 
let  him  go." 

The  next  time  little  Blanche  was  there 
she  said,  "  And  he  didn't  do  anything 
but  that,  just  sing  and  fly  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  Well,  then,  he  could  fly  miles  and 
miles,  and  never  come  back,  if  he  didn't 
want  to  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  he  went  away  every  win- 
ter, so  that  the  frost  wouldn't  bite  him." 

"  Oh !  Uncle  Gamaud,  he  didn't,  did 
he?" 

"  Yes,  true,  he  did." 

The  little  girl  was  silent  for  a  while  ; 
when  the  old  man  looked  at  her  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"Why,  my  pretty,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  that  why  he 


didn't  8in»  was  because  he  only  saw  you 
and  me,  and  the  road,  and  our  trees, 
when  he  iise<l  to  have  everything." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  stop])ing 
his  work,  "  lie  might  have  everything 
again,  you  know." 

"  Might  he?  "  she  asked,  doubtfully. 

"  Why,  we  might  let  him  Hy  away." 

The  bii'd  dropped  a  clear  note  or  two. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  (iarnaud,  do  let  him  go." 

"  \\  hy,  beauty,  just  as  you  say." 

The  old  man  put  oft"  his  apron  and 
took  the  cage  down, 

"  Here,  little  girl,  you  hold  the  cage, 
and  we'll  go  where  he  can  fly  free." 

Blanche  took  the  cage  and  he  took 
her  hand.  They  walked  down  to  the 
bridge,  and  set  the  cage  on  the  rail. 

"  Now,  deaiie,  open  the  door,"  said 
the  old  man. 

The  little  child  felt  for  the  slide  and 
pushed  it  back.  In  a  moment  the  bird 
rushed  out  and  flew  madly  oft". 

" He's  gone,"  she  said,  "Jack's  gone. 
Where  did  he  go,  uncle  ?  " 

"  He  flew  right  through  that  maple- 
tree,  and  now  he's  over  the  fields,  and 
now  he's  out  of  sight." 

"  And  didn't  he  ever  once  look  back  ?  " 

"  No,  never  once." 

They  stood  there  together  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  old  man  gazing  after  the  de- 
parted bird,  the  little  girl  setting  her 
brown,  sightless  eyes  on  the  invisible 
distance.  Then,  taking  the  empty  cage, 
they  went  back  to  the  cabin.  From 
that  day  their  friendship  was  not  un- 
tinged  by  regret  ;  some  delicate  mist 
of  sorrow  seemed  to  have  blurred  the 
glass  of  memory.  Though  he  could 
not  tell  why,  old  Etienne  that  evening 
felt  anew  his  loneliness,  as  he  watched  a 
long  sunset  of  red  and  gold  that  lin- 
gered after  the  footsteps  of  the  August 
day,  and  cast  a  great  color  into  his  si- 
lent cabin  above  the  Blanche. 
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By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


Y  first  meeting  with 
Caiieton  Barker 
a  sinoular  oue. 
friend  and  I,  in 
gust,  18 — ,  were 
ing  the  Eiigiis 
District    on 


was 

A 

Au- 

do- 

Lake 

foot, 


when,  on  n  earing  the 
base  of  the  famous  Mount  Skiddaw,  we 
obsei-\ed  on  the  road,  some  distance 
ahead  of  us,  limping  along  and  appar- 
ently in  great  j^ain,  the  man  whose  sub- 
sequent career  so  sorely  puzzled  us. 
Noting  his  veiy  evident  distress,  Par- 
ton  and  I  quickened  our  pace  and  soon 
caught  up  with  the  stranger,  who,  as 
we  reached  his  side,  fell  foi"svard  upon 
his  face  in  a  fainting  condition — as  well 
he  might,  for  not  only  must  he  have 
suffered  great  agony  from  a  sprained 
ankle,  but  inspection  of  his  person  dis- 
closed a  most  extraordinary  gash  in 
his  right  arm,  made  apparently  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  which  was  bleeding 
most  profusely.  To  stanch  the  flow  of 
blood  was  our  first  care,  and  Parton, 
having  recently  been  graduated  in  med- 
icine, made  short  work  of  relieving  the 
sufferer's  pain  from  his  ankle,  bandag- 
ing it  about  and  applying  such  sooth- 
ing properties  as  he  had  in  his  knap- 
sack —  properties,  hj  the  way,  with 
which,  knowing  the  small  perils  to 
which  pedestrians  everywhere  are  lia- 
ble, he  was  always  provided. 

Our  patient  soon  recovered  his  senses 
and  evinced  no  little  gx-atitude  for  the 
service  we  had  rendered  him,  insisting 
upon  our  accepting  at  his  hands,  mere- 
ly, he  said,  as  a  souvenir  of  our  good- 
Samaritanship,  and  as  a  token  of  his 


api^reciation  of  the  same,  a  small  pock- 
et fiask  and  an  odd  diamond- shaped 
stone  pierced  in  the  centre,  which  had 
hung  from  the  end  of  his  watch-chain, 
held  in  place  by  a  minute  gold  ring. 
The  flask  became  the  property  of  Par- 
ton,  and  to  me  fell  the  stone,  the  exact 
hue  of  which  I  was  never  able  to  deter- 
mine, since  it  was  chameleonic  in  its 
properties.  When  it  was  placed  in  my 
hands  by  our  "grateful  patient"  it  was 
blood  -  red ;  Avhen  I  looked  upon  it 
on  the  following  morning  it  was  of  a 
livid,  indescribable  hue,  yet  lustrous 
as  an  opal.  To-day  it  is  colorless  and 
dull,  as  though  some  animating  quality 
that  it  had  once  possessed  had  forever 
passed  from  it. 

"  You  seem  to  have  met  with  an  ac- 
cident," said  Parton,  when  the  injured 
man  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  talk. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  wincing  with  pain, 
"  I  have.  I  set  out  for  Saddleback  this 
morning — I  wished  to  visit  the  Scales 
Tarn  and  get  a  glimpse  of  those  noon- 
day stars  that  are  said  to  make  its 
waters  lustrous,  and " 

"And  to  catch  the  immortal  fish?" 
I  queried. 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh.  "I 
should  have  been  satisfied  to  see  the 
stars — and  I  did  see  the  stars,  but  not 
the  ones  I  set  out  to  see.  I  have  always 
been  more  or  less  careless  of  my  safety, 
walking  with  my  head  in  the  clouds 
and  letting  my  feet  look  out  for  them- 
selves. The  result  was  that  I  slipped 
on  a  moss-covered  stone  and  fell  over  a 
very  picturesque  bit  of  scenery  on  to 
some  more  stones  that,  unfortunately, 
were  not  moss-covered." 

"But  the  cut  in  your  arm?"  said 
Parton,    a   little  suspiciously.      "That 
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luukh  us  if  Koiiicboily  clsf  had  f^ivcii  it 
to  you." 

Tho  stniut^er's  fiice  flu  shod  as  red  as 
could  1)0  considorint^  the  amount  of 
blood  he  had  lost,  and  a  look  of  abso- 
lute devilishness  that  made  my  flesh 
creep  came  into  liis  eyes.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  did  not  speak,  and  then,  cover- 
ing the  dehiy  in  his  answer  with  a 
groan  of  anguish,  he  said  : 

"Oh,  that!  Yes  —  I  —  I  did  manage 
to  cut  myself  rather  badly  and " 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could,  though," 
insisted  Parton.  "You  couldn't  roach 
that  part  of  yourself  with  a  knife,  if 
you  tried." 

"That's  just  the  reason  why  you 
should  see  for  yourseK  that  it  was 
caused  by  my  faUing  on  my  knife.  I 
had  it  grasped  in  my  right  hand,  in- 
tending to  cut  myself  a  stick,  when  I 
slipped.  As  I  slipped  it  flew  from  my 
hand  and  I  landed  on  it,  fortunately  on 
the  edge  and  not  on  the  point,"  he  ex- 
plained, his  manner  far  from  convinc- 
ing, though  the  explanation  seemed  so 
simple  that  to  doubt  it  were  useless. 

"Did  you  recover  the  knife?"  asked 
Parton.  "It  must  have  been  a  mighty 
shai*j3  one,  and  rather  larger  than  most 
people  carry  about  with  them  on  ex- 
cursions like  yours." 

"  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand,  sir," 
returned  the  other,  somewhat  petu- 
lantly, "and  so  I  fail  to  see  why  you 
should  question  me  so  closely  in  regard 
to  so  simple  a  matter — as  though  you 
suspected  me  of  some  wi'ong-doing." 

"My  friend  is  a  doctor,"  I  explained  ; 
for  while  I  was  quite  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  incident,  its  whys  and 
wherefores,  as  was  Parton,  I  had  myself 
noticed  that  he  was  suspicious  of  his 
chance  patient^  and  seemingly  not  so 
sympathetic  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  been.  "He  regards  you  as  a 
case." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  Parton.  "I 
am  simply  interested  to  know  how  you 
hurt  yourseK — that  is  all.  I  mean  no 
offence,  I  am  sure,  and  if  anything  I 
have  said  has  hurt  your  feelings  I 
apologize." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  doctor,"  replied 
the  other,  with  an  uneasy  smile,  holding 
his  left  hand  out  toward  Parton  as  he 
spoke.     "  I  am  in  great  pain,  as  you 


know,  and  jx-rhaps  I  seem  irritable.  I'm 
not  an  amiable  man  at  liest ;  as  for  the 
knife,  in  my  agony  I  never  thought  to 
look  for  it  again,  though  I  suppose  if  I 
had  looked  I  should  not  have  found  it, 
since  it  doubtless  feU  into  the  under- 
biTish  out  of  sight.  Let  it  rest  there. 
It  has  not  done  me  a  fnendly  sei-vice  to- 
day and  I  shall  waste  no  tears  over  it." 

With  which  eft'ort  at  pleasantry  he 
rose  with  some  difficulty  to  his  feet,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Parton  and  my- 
self walked  on  and  into  Keswick,  where 
we  stopi^cd  for  the  night.  The  stranger 
registered  directly  ahead  of  Parton  and 
myself,  writing  the  words,  "Carleton 
Barker,  Calcutta,"  in  the  book,  and  im- 
mediately retired  to  his  room,  nor  did 
we  see  him  again  that  night.  After  sup- 
per we  looked  for  him,  but  as  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  we  concluded  that 
he  had  gone  to  bed  to  seek  the  recuper- 
ation of  rest.  Parton  and  I  lit  our  cigars 
and,  though  somewhat  fatigued  by  oui- 
exertions,  strolled  quietly  about  the 
more  or  less  somnolent  burg  in  which 
we  wei'e,  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  chiefl}'  our  new  acquaintance. 

"I  don't  haK  like  that  fellow,"  said 
Parton,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the 
head.  "  If  a  dead  body  should  turn  up 
near  or  on  Skiddaw  to-morrow  morning, 
I  wouldn't  like  to  wager  that  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  Barker  hadn't  put  it  there.  He  act- 
ed to  me  like  a  man  who  had  something 
to  conceal,  and  if  I  could  have  done  it 
without  seeming  ungracious,  I'd  have 
flung  his  old  flask  as  far  into  the  fields  as 
I  could.  I've  half  a  mind  to  show  my 
contempt  for  it  now  by  filling  it  with 
some  of  that  beastly  claret  they  have 
at  the  table  d'hote  hei-e,  and  chuck- 
ing the  whole  thing  into  the  lake.  It 
was  an  insult  to  offer  those  things  to 
us." 

"  I  think  you  are  unjust,  Parton,"  I 
said.  "He  certainly  did  look  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  maul  with  somebody.  There 
was  a  nasty  scratch  on  his  face,  and  that 
cut  on  the  arm  was  suspicious;  but  I 
can't  see  but  that  his  explanation  was 
clear  enough.  Your  manner  was  too  ir- 
ritating. I  think  if  I  had  met  with  an 
accident  and  was  assisted  by  an  utter 
stranger  who,  after  placing  me  under 
obligations  to  him,  acted  toward  me  as 
though  I  were  an  unconvicted  criminal, 
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I'd  be  as  mad  as  he  was ;  and  as  for  the 
insult,  of  li:s  otlerhig,  in  my  eyes  tliat 
was  tlic  only  way  lie  could  soothe  his 
injured  feelings.  He  was  an<;rv  at  your 
suspicions,  and  to  be  entirely  your 
debtor  for  f.civices  didn't  please  him. 
His  gift  to  me  was  made  simi)ly  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  pay  you  in  substance 
and  me  in  thanks." 

"  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  an 
unconvicted  criminal,  but  I'll  swear  his 
record  isn't  clear  as  daylight,  and  I'm 
morall}'  convinced  that  if  men's  deeds 
were  written  on  their  foreheads  Carle- 
ton  Barker,  esqiiire,  would  Avcar  his  hat 
dowai  over  his  eyes.  I  don't  like  him. 
I  instinctively  dislike  him.  Did  you  see 
the  look  in  his  eyes  when  I  mentioned 
the  knife?" 

"  I  did,"  I  replied.  "And  it  made  me 
shudder." 

"  It  turned  eveiy  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins  cold,"  said  Parton.  "  It  made  me 
feel  that  if  he  had  had  that  knife  wdtliin 
reach  he  would  have  ti'ampled  it  to  pow'- 
der,  even  if  every  stamp  of  his  foot  cut 
his  flesh  through  to  the  bone.  Malig- 
nant is  the  word  to  describe  that  glance, 
a:id  I'd  rather  encounter  a  rattle-snake 
than  see  it  again." 

Parton  spoke  with  such  evident  ear- 
nestness that  I  took  refuge  in  silence.  I 
could  see  just  where  a  man  of  Parton's 
temperament — which  was  cold  and  emi- 
nently judicial  even  w'hen  his  affections 
were  concerned  —  could  find  that  in 
Barker  at  which  to  cavil,  but  for  all  that 
I  could  not  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
treme view  he  took  of  his  character.  I 
have  known  many  a  man  upon  w^hose 
face  nature  has  set  the  stamp  of  the  vil- 
lain much  more  deeply  than  it  was  im- 
px'essed  upon  Barker's  countenance,  who 
has  lived  a  life  most  irrejiroachable, 
whose  every  act  has  been  one  of  un- 
selfishness and  for  the  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  I  have  also  seen  outward  appearing 
saints  w^hose  everv  instinct  was  base  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
moss-covered  rock  and  vindictive  knife 
was  just  enough  of  a  medium  between 
that  of  the  iri'edeemable  sinner  and  the 
sterling  saint  to  indicate  that  its  owner 
was  the  average  man  in  the  matter  of 
vices  and  virtues.  In  fact,  the  mahg- 
nancy  of  his  expression  when  the  knife 


was  mentioned  was  to  me  the  sole  jioint 
against  him,  and  had  I  been  in  his  posi- 
tion I  do  not  think  I  should  have  acted 
very  differently,  though  I  must  add  that 
if  I  thought  myself  cajmble  of  freezing 
any  j^yerson's  blood  with  an  expression 
of  my  eyes  I  should  be  strongly  tempted 
to  wear  blue  glasses  when  in  company 
or  before  a  mirror. 

"  I  think  I'll  send  my  card  up  to  him, 
Jack,"  I  said  to  Parton,  when  we  had  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  "  just  to  ask  how- 
he  is.     Wouldn't  you  ?  '"' 

"  No  !  "  snapped  Parton.  "  But  then 
I'm  not  you.  You  can  do  as  you  j^lease. 
Don't  let  me  influence  you  agamst  him 
— if  he's  to  your  taste." 

"  He  isn't  at  all  to  my  taste,"  I  re- 
torted. "  I  don't  care  for  him  particu- 
larh-,  but  it  seems  to  me  courtesy  re- 
quires that  we  show  a  httle  interest  in 
his  Avelfare." 

"  Be  courteous  then  and  show  your 
interest,"  said  Parton,  "  I  don't  care  as 
long  as  I  am  not  dragged  into  it." 

I  sent  my  card  up  by  the  boy,  who, 
returning  in  a  moment,  said  that  the 
door  w'as  locked,  adding  that  when  he 
had  knocked  upon  it  there  came  no  an- 
swer, from  which  he  presumed  that  INIr. 
Barker  had  gone  to  sleep. 

"  He  seemed  all  right  when  you  took 
his  supper  to  his  room  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  He  said  he  w'ouldn't  have  any  sup- 
per. Just  wanted  to  be  left  alone,"  said 
the  boy. 

"  Sulking  over  the  knife  still,  I  im- 
agine," sneered  Parton,  and  then  he  and 
I  retired  to  oui*  room  and  prepared  for 
bed. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  had  slept  for  more 
than  an  hour  Avhen  I  was  awakened  by 
Parton,  W'ho  was  pacing  the  floor  like 
a  caged  tiger,  his  eyes  all  ablaze,  and 
laboring  under  an  intense  nen-ous  ex- 
citement. 

"  AVhat's  the  matter,  Jack  ?  "  I  asked, 
sitting  up  in  bed. 

"  That  d — ned  Barker  has  upset  my 
nei-ves,"  he  replied.  "  I  can't  get  him 
out  of  my  mind." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !"  I  rephed.  "Don't  be 
siUv.     Forget  him." 

''  SiUy  ?  "  he  retorted,  angrily.  "  SiUy  ? 
Forget  him  ?  Hang  it,  I  would  forget 
him  if  he'd  let  me — but  he  won't." 

"  What  has  he  got  to  do  with  it?  " 
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"  More  than  is  decent,"  ejaculated 
Parton.  "  IMoiif  than  is  decent.  He 
has  just  been  peering  in  through  that 
window  there,  and  he  means  no  good." 

"  Why,  you're  crazy,"  I  remonstrated. 
"  He  eouUln't  peer  in  at  the  window — 
we  are  on  the  fourth  door,  and  there  is 
no  possible  way  in  wliich  he  could  reach 
the  window,  much  less  peer  in  at  it." 

"  Nevertheless,"  insisted  Parton, 
"  Carleton  Barker  for  ten  minutes  pre- 
vious to  your  waking  was  peexing  in  at 
me  through  that  window  there,  and  in 
his  glance  was  that  same  malignant,  hate- 
ful (juality  that  so  set  me  against  him 
to-day — and  another  thing.  Bob,"  added 
Parton,  stopping  his  nervous  walk  for  a 
moment  and  shaking  his  finger  impres- 
sively at  me  —  "  another  thing  which 
I  did  not  tell  you  before  because  I 
thought  it  would  fill  you  with  that 
same  awful  dread  that  has  come  to  me 
since  meeting  Barker — the  blood  from 
that  man's  arm,  the  blood  that  stained 
his  shirt-sleeve  crimson,  that  be- 
smeared his  clothes,  spurted  out  upon 
my  cuff  and  coat  sleeve  when  I  strove 
to  stanch  its  flow  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  remembei-ed  that,"  I  said. 

"  And  now  look  at  my  cuft'  and 
sleeve ! "  whispered  Parton,  his  face 
grown  Avhite. 

I  looked. 

There  was  no  stain  of  any  sort  what- 
soever ujion  either ! 

Certainly  there  must  liave  been  some- 
thing wrong  about  Carleton  Barker. 

n. 

The  mystery  of  Carleton  Barker  was 
by  no  means  lessened  when  next  morn- 
ing it  was  found  that  his  room  not  only 
was  empty,  but  that,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge  from  the  aspect  of  things 
therein,  it  had  not  been  occupied  at 
all.  Furthermore,  our  chance  acquaint- 
ance had  vanished,  leaving  no  more 
trace  of  his  whereabouts  than  if  he 
had  never  existed. 

"  Good  riddance,"  said  Parton.  "  I 
am  afraid  he  and  I  wovdd  have  come  to 
blows  sooner  or  later,  because  the  mere 
thought  of  him  was  beginning  to  in- 
spire me  with  a  desire  to  thrash  him. 
I'm  sure  he  deserves  a  trouncing,  who- 
ever he  is." 


I,  too,  was  glad  the  fellow  luul  passed 
out  of  our  ken,  but  not  for  the  reason 
advanced  by  Partem.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  staink'SH  cull"  where  marks 
of  blood  ought  by  nature  to  have  been, 
I  goose-fleshed  at  the  mention  of  his 
name.  There  was  something  so  inex- 
pressibly uncanny  about  a  creature 
having  a  fluid  of  that  sort  in  his  veins. 
In  fact,  so  unpleasantly  was  I  impressed 
by  that  ej^isode  that  I  was  unwilling 
even  to  join  in  a  search  for  the  myste- 
riously missing  Barker,  and  by  common 
consent  Parton  and  I  drojiped  liim  en- 
tirely as  a  subject  for  conversation. 

We  spent  the  balance  of  our  week  at 
Keswick,  using  it  as  our  head-quarters 
for  little  trips  about  the  surrounding 
country',  which  is  most  charmingly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  inclined 
to  pedestrianism,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
ing began  preparations  for  our  depart- 
ure, discarding  our  knickerbockers  and 
resuming  the  habiUments  of  urban  Life, 
intending  on  Monday  morning  to  nin 
up  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  while  away  a 
few  days  before  starting  for  a  short  trip 
through  the  Trosachs. 

While  engaged  in  packing  our  port- 
manteaux there  came  a  shaip  knock  at 
the  door,  and  upon  opening  it  I  found 
upon  the  hall  -  floor  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  myself.  There  was  no  one 
anywhere  in  the  hall,  and,  so  quickly 
had  I  opened  the  door  after  the  knock, 
that  fact  mystified  me.  It  would  hard- 
ly have  been  possible  for  any  person, 
however  nimble  of  foot,  to  have  passed 
out  of  sight  in  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  summons  and  my 
resjjonse. 

"  "WTiat  is  it?"  asked  Parton,  notic- 
ing that  I  was   slightly  agitated. 

"  Nothing,"  I  said,  desirous  of  con- 
cealing from  him  the  matter  that  both- 
ered me,  lest  I  should  be  laughed  at 
for  my  pains.  "  Nothing,  except  a  let- 
ter for  me." 

"Not  by  post,  is  it?"  he  queried  ;  to 
which  he  added,  "  Can't  be.  There  is  no 
mail  here  to-day.     Some  friend?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  trying,  in  a 
somewhat  feminine  fashion,  to  solve  the 
authorship  of  the  letter  before  opening 
it  by  staring  at  the  superscription.  "  I 
don't  recognize  the  handwriting  at  all." 

I  then  opened  the  letter,  and  glanc- 
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ing  hastily  at  the  signature  was  filled 
with  uneasiness  to  see  who  my  corre- 
si^ondent  was. 

"It's  from  that  fellow,  Barker,"  I 
said. 

"  Barker  ! "  cried  Parton.  "  Wliat  on 
earth  has  Barker  been  writing  to  you 
about?" 

"He  is  in  trouble,"  I  replied,  as  I 
read  the  letter. 

"  Financial,  I  presume,  and  wants  a 
lift?"  suggested  Parton. 

"Worse  than  that,"  said  I,  "he  is  in 
prison  in  London." 

"  Wha-a-at  ?  "  ejaculated  Parton,  "  In 
prison  in  London  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  On  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
an  inn-keeper  in  the  South  of  England 
on  Tuesday,  Augiist  16th." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe 
he  was  guilty,"  returned  Parton,  with- 
out reflecting  that  the  16tli  day  of  Au- 
gust was  the  day  upon  which  he  and  I 
had  first  encountered  Barkei*. 

"That's  your  prejudice.  Jack,"  said  I. 
"  If  vou'U  think  a  minute  vou'll  know 
he  was  innocent.  He  was  here  on  Au- 
gust 16th — last  Tuesday.  It  was  then 
that  you  and  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  limping  along  the  road  and  bleed- 
ing from  a  wound  in  the  shoulder." 

"Was  Tuesday  the  16th?"  said  Par- 
ton,  counting  the  days  backward  on  his 
fingers.  "  That's  a  fact.  It  was — but 
it's  none  of  my  aft'air  anyhow.  It  is  too 
blessed  queer  for  me  to  mix  myself  up 
in  it,  and  I  say  let  him  languish  in  jail. 
He  deserved  it  for  something,  I  am 
sure " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  so  confoundedly  heart- 
less," I  returned,  pounding  the  table 
with  my  fist,  indignant  that  Parton 
should  allow  his  prejudices  to  run  awaj- 
with  his  sense  of  justice.  "  I'm  going 
to  London  to  do  as  he  asks." 

"  W^hat  does  he  Avant  you  to  do  ? 
Prove  an  alibi  ?  " 

"Precisely  ;  and  I'm  going  and  you're 
going,  and  I  shall  see  if  the  landlord 
here  won't  let  me  take  one  of  his  boys 
along  to  support  our  testimony — at  my 
own  expense  if  need  be." 

"  You're  right,  old  chap,"  returned 
Parton,  after  a  moment  of  internal 
stmggle.  "  I  suppose  we  real!}-  ought 
to  help  the  fellow  out  of  his  scrape  ; 
but    I'm    decidedly   averse   to   getting 


mixed  up  in  an  affair  of  any  kind  with 
a  man  like  Carloton  Barker,  much  less 
in  an  aftair  with  murder  in  it.  Is  he 
specific  about  the  murder  ?  " 

"  No.  He  refers  me  to  the  London 
papers  of  the  17th  and  18th  for  details. 
He  hadn't  time  to  write  more,  because 
he  comes  up  for  examination  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  as  our  presence  is  es- 
sential to  his  case  he  was  necessarily 
hurried." 

"  It's  deucedly  hard  luck  for  us,"  said 
Parton,  ruefully.  "  It  means  no  Scot- 
land this  triji." 

"  How  about  Barker's  luck  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  He  isn't  fighting  for  a  Scottish  triji — 
he's  fighting  for  his  life." 

And  so  it  happened  that  on  Monday 
morning,  instead  of  starting  for  Edin- 
burgh, we  boarded  the  train  for  Lon- 
don at  Carlisle.  We  tried  to  get  copies 
of  the  newspapers  containing  accounts 
of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed, 
but  our  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  it 
was  not  until  we  arrived  in  London  and 
were  visited  by  Barker's  attorneys  that 
we  obtained  any  detailed  information 
whatsoever  of  the  murder  ;  and  when 
we  did  get  it  we  were  more  than  ever  re- 
gretful to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  for  it  was 
an  unusually  brutal  murder.  Strange 
to  say,  the  evidence  against  Barker  was 
extraordinarily  convincing,  considering 
that  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime  he  was  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  scene.  There  was  testimony 
from  railway  guards,  neighbors  of  the 
murdered  innkeeper,  and  others,  that 
it  was  Barker  and  no  one  else  who 
committed  the  crime.  His  identifica- 
tion was  complete,  and  the  wound  in 
his  shoulder  was  sho"s\Ti  almost  beA'ond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  to  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  murdered  man  in  self- 
defence. 

"  Our  only  hope,"  said  the  attorney, 
gravely,  "  is  in  proving  an  alibi.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  believe  myself,  the 
chain  of  e^ddence  against  my  client  is 
so  complete  ;  and  yet  he  asserts  his  in- 
nocence, and  has  stated  to  me  that  you 
two  gentlemen  could  assist  in  proving 
it.  If  you  actually  encountered  Carle- 
ton  Barker  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kes- 
wick on  the  16th  of  this  month,  the 
whole  case  against  him  falls  to  the 
ground.     If  not,  I  fear  his  outlook  hag 
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tlie  f^allows  at  tlie  small  end  of  the  \)ev- 
sppctive." 

"  We  oertainly  did  meet  a  Carleton 
Barker  at  Keswick  on  Tuesdaj',  Aiif^ust 
Kith,"  returned  Parton  ;  "and  lie  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  his  aj)- 
pearance  was  what  mi<^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected of  one  who  had  heen  through 
just  such  a  frightful  murder  as  we  un- 
derstand this  to  have  been  ;  but  this 
was  exi)lained  to  us  as  diie  to  a  fall  over 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scales  Tarn 
—  which  was  plausible  enough  to  satisfy 
my  friend  here." 

"And  not  yourself?"  queried  the  at- 
torney. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  it,"  returned  Parton.  "  As  to 
the  locality  there  is  no  question.  He 
was  there.  We  saw  him,  and  others 
saw  him,  and  we  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  down  here  to  state  the  fact, 
and  have  brought  with  us  the  call-boy 
from  the  hotel,  who  can  support  our 
testimony  if  it  is  not  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient. I  advise  you,  however,  as  at- 
torne}'  for  Barker,  not  to  inquire  too 
deeply  into  that  matter,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  if  he  isn't  guilty  of  this 
crime — as  of  course  he  is  not — he  hasn't 
the  cleanest  record  in  the  world.  He 
has  bad  written  on  every  line  of  his  face, 
and  there  were  one  or  two  things  con- 
nected with  our  meeting  with  him  that 
mightn't  be  to  his  taste  to  have  men- 
tioned in  court." 

"  I  don't  need  advice,  thank  you," 
said  the  attorney,  dryly.  "  I  Avish 
simply  to  establish  the  fact  of  his 
presence  at  Keswick  at  the  hour  of  5 
P.M.  on  Tuesday,  August  16th.  That 
w'as  the  hour  at  which  the  murder  is 
supposed — in  fact,  is  proved — to  have 
been  committed.  At  5.30,  according 
to  witnesses,  my  client  was  seen  in 
the  neighborhood,  faint  with  loss  of 
blood  from  a  knife-wound  in  the  shoul- 
der. Barker  has  the  knife-wound,  but 
he  might  have  a  dozen  of  them  and  be 
acquitted  if  he  wasn't  in  Frewentown 
on  the  day  in  question." 

"You  may  rely  upon  us  to  prove 
that,"  I  said.  "  We  will  swear  to  it.  We 
can  produce  tangible  objects  j^resented 
to  us  on  that  afternoon  by  Barker " 

"  I  can't  produce  mine,"  said  Parton. 
"  I  threw  it  into  the  lake." 


"  Well,  I  can  produce  the  stone  he 
gave  me,"  I  said,  "  and  I'll  do  it  if  vou 
wisli. 

"  That  wiU  be  sufficient,  I  think,"  re- 
turned the  attorney.  "  ]5arker  si)oke 
especially  about  that  stone,  for  it  was 
a  half  of  an  odd  souvenir  of  the  East, 
where  he  was  born,  and  he  fortunately 
has  the  other  half.  The  two  will  fit  to- 
gether at  the  point  where  the  ])reak  was 
made,  and  our  case  will  be  complete." 

The  attorney  then  left  us.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  a])peared  at  the  prelim- 
inary examination,  which  proved  to  be 
the  whole  examination  as  well,  since, 
despite  the  damning  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  Barker,  evidence  which 
shook  my  belief  almost  in  the  veracity 
of  my  own  eyes,  our  plain  statements, 
substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
call-boy  and  the  two  halves  of  the  ori- 
ental pebble,  one  in  my  possession  and 
the  other  in  Barker's,  brought  about 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  from  cus- 
tody ;  and  the  "  Frewenton  Atrocity  " 
became  one  of  many  horrible  murders, 
the  mystery  of  which  time  alone,  if  any- 
thing, could  unravel. 

After  Barker  was  released  he  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  most  effusively 
for  the  semce  rendered  him,  and  in 
many  Avays  made  himseK  agreeable 
during  the  balance  of  our  stay  in 
London.  Parton,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  to  me 
most  of  his  attentions  Avere  paid.  He 
always  had  a  singularly  uneasy  way 
about  him,  as  though  he  were  afraid  of 
some  imjjending  trouble,  and  finally 
after  a  day  sjient  with  him  slumming 
about  London  —  and  a  more  perfect 
slummer  no  one  ever  saw%  for  he  was 
apparently  familiar  with  everyone  of 
the  vs'orst  and  lowest  resorts  in  all  of 
London  as  well  as  on  intimate  terms 
with  leaders  in  the  criminal  world — I 
put  a  feAV  questions  to  him  imperti- 
nently pertinent  to  himseK.  He  was 
surprisingly  frank  in  his  ansAvers.  I 
AA'as  c[uite  prepared  for  a  more  or  less 
indignant  refusal  w^hen  I  asked  him 
to  account  for  his  intimacy  with  these 
dregs  of  ciA^ilization. 

"It's  a  long  story,"  he  said,  "but  Pll 
tell  it  to  you.  Let  us  iim  in  here  and 
have  a  chop,  and  I'll  give  you  some 
account  of  myself  over  a  mug  of  ale." 
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We  entered  one  of  the  numerous 
small  eating-houses  that  make  London 
a  delight  to  the  lover  of  the  chop  in 
the  fulness  of  its  glorj-.  When  we 
were  seated  and  the  luncheon  ordered 
Barker  began. 

"I  have  led  a  very  unhappy  life.  I 
was  bom  in  India  thirty  -  nine  years 
ago,  and  while  my  every  act  has  been 
as  open  and  as  free  of  wrong  as  are 
those  of  an  infant,  I  have  constantly 
been  beset  by  such  untoward  affairs  as 
this  in  which  you  have  rendered  such 
inestimable  service.  At  the  .age  of  five, 
in  Calcutta,  I  was  in  peril  of  my  liberty 
on  the  score  of  depravity,  although  I 
never  committed  an}'  act  that  could  in 
any  sense  be  called  depraved.  The 
main  cause  of  my  trouble  at  that  time 
was  a  small  girl  of  ten  whose  sight 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  fiendish 
act  of  someone  who,  according  to  her 
statement,  wantonly  hurled  a  piece  of 
broken  glass  into  one  of  her  e^'es.  The 
girl  said  it  was  I  who  did  it,  although 
at  the  time  it  was  done,  according  to 
my  mother's  testimony,  I  was  playing  in 
her  room  and  in  her  plain  view.  That 
alone  would  not  have  been  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  for  me,  because  the  injured 
child  might  have  been  herself  respon- 
sible for  her  injury,  but  in  a  childish 
spirit  of  fear,  afraid  to  say  so,  and,  not 
realizing  the  enormity  of  the  charge, 
have  laid  it  at  the  door  of  anyone  of 
her  playmates  she  saw  fit.  She  stuck 
to  her  story,  however,  and  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  she  spoke  the 
truth  and  that  my  mother,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  keep  me  out  of  trouble,  had 
stated  what  was  not  true." 

"  But  you  were  innocent,  of  course  ?  " 
I  said. 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  it  necessary 
to  ask  that,"  he  replied,  his  pallid  face 
flushing  with  a  not  unnatural  indig- 
nation ;  "and  I  decline  to  answer  it," 
he  added.  "I  have  made  a  practice  of 
late,  when  I  am  in  trouble  or  in  any 
way  under  suspicion,  to  let  others  do 
my  pleading  and  prove  my  innocence. 
But  3'ou  didn't  mean  to  be  like  your 
friend  Parton,  I  know,  and  I  cannot  be 
angry  with  a  man  who  has  done  as 
much  for  me  as  you  have—  so  let  it 
pass.  I  was  saying  that  standing  alone 
the  accusation  of  that  young  girl  would 


not  have  l)een  serious  in  its  ( fTects  in 
view  of  my  mother's  testimony,  had  not 
a  seeming  corroboration  come  three 
days  later,  when  another  child  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  pushed  over  an  em- 
bankment and  maimed  for  life  by  no 
less  a  person  than  my  poor  innocent  self. 
This  time  I  was  again,  on  ni}'  mother's 
testimony,  at  her  side  ;  but  there  were 
witnesses  of  the  crime,  and  they  every 
one  of  them  swore  to  my  guilt,  and  as 
a  consequence  we  found  it  advisable  to 
leave  the  home  that  had  been  ours 
since  my  birth,  and  to  come  to  Eng- 
land. My  father  had  contcmj^lated  re- 
turning to  his  own  country  for  some 
time,  and  the  reputation  that  I  had 
managed  unwittingly  to  build  up  for 
myself  in  Calcutta  was  of  a  sort  that 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  make  up  his 
mind.  He  at  first  swore  that  he  would 
ferret  out  the  mystery  in  the  matter, 
and  would  go  through  Calcutta  with  a 
drag-net  if  necessary  to  find  the  pos- 
sible other  boy  who  so  resembled  me 
that  his  outrageovis  acts  were  put  upon 
my  shoulders  ;  but  people  had  begun  to 
make  up  their  minds  that  there  was 
not  only  something  wrong  about  me, 
but  that  my  mother  knew  it  and  had 
tried  to  get  me  out  of  my  scrapes  by 
lying — so  there  was  nothing  for  us  to 
do  but  leave." 

"And  you  never  solved  the  mys- 
tery ?  "  I  queried. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  returned  Barker, 
gazing  abstractedly  before  him.  "Not 
exactly ;  but  I  have  a  theory,  based 
upon  the  bitterest  kind  of  experience, 
that  I  know  what  the  trouble  is." 

"You  have  a  double?  "  I  asked. 

"You  are  a  good  guesser,"  he  replied  ; 
"and  of  all  unhanged  criminals  he  is 
the  very  worst." 

There  was  a  strange  smile  on  his  lips 
as  Carleton  Barker  said  this.  His  tone 
was  almost  that  of  one  who  was  boasting 
—  in  fact,  so  strongly  was  I  impressed 
with  his  appearance  of  conceit  when  he 
estimated  the  character  of  his  double, 
that  I  felt  bold  enough  to  say  : 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  little  proud  of  it, 
in  spite  of  all." 

Barker  laughed . 

"  I  can't  help  it,  though  he  has  kept 
me  on  tenter-hooks  for  a  lifetime,"  he 
said.     "  We  all  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
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I)ride  in  the  success  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  related,  either  by  family  ties  or 
other  shackles  like  those  with  which  I 
am  bouml  to  my  murderous  altcj-  cfjo. 
I  knew  an  Enf>;lishman  once  who  was  so 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  re- 
sembled the  great  Napoleon  that  he 
conceived  the  most  ardent  hatred  for  his 
ovm  country  for  havin<?  sent  the  illus- 
trious Frenchman  to  St.  Helena.  The 
same  influence — a  very  subtle  one — I 
feel.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  maimed 
and  robbed  and  nmrdered  for  years,  and 
has  never  yet  been  apprehended.  In  his 
chosen  callino-  he  has  been  successful, 
and  though  I  have  been  put  to  my 
trumjis  many  a  time  to  save  my  neck 
from  the  retribution  that  should  have 
been  his,  I  can't  help  admiring  the  fel- 
low, though  I'd  kill  him  if  he  stood  be- 
fore me  !  " 

"And  are  you  making  any  effort  to 
find  him  ?  " 

"  I  am,  of  course,"  said  Barker  ;  "  that 
has  been  my  life-work.  I  am  fortunate- 
ly possessed  of  means  enough  to  Uve  on, 
so  that  I  can  devote  all  my  time  to  un- 
ravelling the  mystery.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  acquainted  myself 
with  the  element  of  London  with  which, 
as  you  have  noticed,  I  am  very  familiar. 
The  life  these  criminals  are  leading  is 
quite  as  revolting  to  me  as  it  is  to  you, 
and  the  scenes  j^ou  and  I  have  witnessed 
together  are  no  more  unpleasant  to  you 
than  they  are  to  me  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
The  man  lives  and  must  be  i-un  down. 
He  is  in  England,  I  am  certain.  This 
latest  diversion  of  his  has  convinced  me 
of  that." 

"Well,"  said  I,  rising,  "you  certain- 
ly have  my  sympathy,  Mr.  Barker,  and 
I  hope  your  efforts  will  meet  Avith  suc- 
cess. I  trust  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the 'other  gentleman  hanged." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  queer 
look  in  his  eyes,  which,  as  I  thought  it 
over  aftenvards,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
as  appropriate  to  his  expression  of  grat- 
itude as  it  might  have  been. 


III. 

When  Barker  and  I  parted  that  day 
it  was  for  a  longer  period  than  either  of 
us  dreamed,  for  upon  my  arrival  at  my 


lodgings  I  found  tliere  a  cable  message 
from  New  York,  calling  me  back  to  my 
labors.  Three  days  later  I  sailed  for 
home,  and  five  years  elapsed  before  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  climes.  Occa- 
sionally through  these  years  Parton  and 
I  discussed  Barker,  and  at  no  time  did 
my  companion  show  anything  but  an 
increased  animositv  toward  our  stranije 
Keswick  acquaintance.  The  mention  of 
his  name  was  sufficient  to  drive  Parton 
from  the  height  of  exuberance  to  a  state 
of  abject  dejjression. 

"  I  shall  not  feel  easy  while  that  man 
lives,"  he  said.  "  I  think  he  is  a  min- 
ion of  Satan.  There  is  nothing  earthly 
about  him." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I.  "  Just  because 
a  man  has  a  bad  face  is  no  reason  for 
sujiposing  him  a  villain  or  a  supernat- 
ural creature." 

"  No,"  Parton  answered  ;  "  but  when 
a  man's  veins  hold  blood  that  saturates 
and  leaves  no  stain,  what  are  we  to 
think?" 

I  confessed  that  this  was  a  point  be- 
yond me,  and,  by  mutual  consent,  we 
dropped  the  subject. 

One  night  Parton  came  to  my  rooms 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  so  agitated  that 
for  a  few  minutes  he  could  not  speak. 
He  dropped,  shaking  like  a  leaf,  into 
my  reading- chair  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  His  attitude  was  that  of  one 
frightened  to  the  verj-  core  of  his  being. 
When  I  questioned  him  first  he  did  not 
resjDond.  He  simj^ly  groaned.  I  re- 
sumed my  reading  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  looking  uj)  observed  that  Par- 
ton  had  recovered  somewhat  and  was 
now  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  fire. 

"Well,"  I  said,  " feeling  better ? " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  slowly.  "But  it 
Avas  a  shock." 

' '  What  was  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You've  told 
me  nothing  as  yet." 

"I've  seen  Barker." 

"No!"  I  cried.     "Where?" 

"In  a  back  alley  down  town,  where 
I  had  to  go  on  a  hospital  call.  There 
was  a  row  in  a  gambling-hell  in  Hester 
Street.  Two  men  were  cut  and  I  had  to 
go  with  the  ambulance.  Both  men  will 
probably  die,  and  no  one  can  find  any 
trace  of  the  murderer ;  but  I  know  who 
he  is.     He  was  Carleton  Barker  and  no 
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one  else.  I  passed  him  in  the  alley  on 
tlie  way  in,  and  I  saw  him  in  the  crowd 
when  I  came  out." 

"  Was  he  alone  in  the  alley  ?  "  I  asked. 

Parton  groaned  aj^ain. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  he. 
"  He  was  not  alone.  He  was  with  Car- 
leton  Barker." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  said  I. 

"  I  saw  in  riddles,"  said  Parton  ; 
"  for  as  truly  as  I  sit  here  there  were 
two  of  them,  and  they  stood  side  by 
side  as  I  passed  through,  alike  as  two 
peas,  and  crime  written  on  the  pallid 
face  of  each." 

"  Did  Barker  recognize  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  for  as  I  passed  he  gasped 
— both  of  them  gasped,  and  as  I  stopped 
to  speak  to  the  one  I  had  first  recog- 
nized he  had  vanished  as  completely  as 
though  he  had  never  been,  and  as  I 
turned  to  address  the  other  he  was 
shambling  off  into  the  darkness  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him." 

I  was  stunned.  ]3arker  had  been 
mysterious  enough  in  London.  In  New 
York  with  his  double,  and  again  con- 
nected with  an  atrocity, he  became  even 
more  so,  and  I  began  to  feel  somewhat 
toward  him  as  had  Parton  from  the 
first.  The  papers  next  morning  were 
not  very  explicit  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hester  Street  trouble,  but  they  con- 
firmed Parton 's  suspicions  in  his  and 
my  own  mind  as  to  Avliom  the  assassins 
were.  The  accounts  published  simply 
stated  that  the  wounded  men,  one  of 
whom  had  died  in  the  night  and  the 
other  of  whom  would  doubtless  not 
live  through  the  day,  had  been  set 
upon  and  stabbed  by  two  unknown 
Englishmen  who  had  charged  them 
with  cheating  at  cards ;  that  the  as- 
sailants had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
police  had  no  clew  as  to  their  where- 
abouts. 

Time  passed  and  nothing  further  came 
to  light  concerning  the  Barkers,  and 
gradually  Parton  and  I  came  to  forget 
them.  The  following  summer  I  went 
abroad  again,  and  then  came  the  cli- 
max to  the  Barker  episode,  as  we 
called  it.  I  can  best  tell  the  story  of 
that  climax  by  printing  hei-e  a  letter 
written  by  myself  to  Parton.  It  was 
penned  within  an  hour  of  the  su- 
preme moment,  and  while  it  evidences 
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my  own  mental  perturbation  in  its  lack 
of  coherence,  it  is  none  the  less  an  ab- 
solutely truthful  account  of  what  hap- 
pened.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  London,  July  18tli,  18—. 

"  My  Dear  Parton  :  You  once  said  to 
me  that  you  could  not  breathe  easily 
while  this  world  held  Carleton  Barker 
living.  You  may  now  draw  an  easy 
breath,  and  many  of  them,  for  tlie  Bar- 
ker episode  is  over.  Barker  is  dead,  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  doing  very 
well  nn^self  to  live  sanely  after  the  ex- 
periences of  this  morning. 

"  About  a  week  after  my  arrival  in 
England  a  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted 
in  the  Seven  Dials  district.  A  woman 
was  the  victim,  and  a  devil  in  human 
form  the  j^erpetrator,  of  the  crime.  The 
poor  creature  was  literally  hacked  to 
pieces  in  a  manner  suggesting  the  hand 
of  Jack  the  Ripper,  but  in  this  instance 
the  murderer,  unlike  Jack,  was  caught 
red-handed,  and  turned  out  to  be  no 
less  a  person  than  Carleton  Barker. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-day. 

"  When  I  heard  of  Barker's  trouble  I 
went,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  solely,  to 
the  trial,  and  discovered  in  the  dock  the 
man  you  and  I  had  encountered  at  Kes- 
wick. That  is  to  say,  he  resembled  our 
friend  in  every  possible  respect.  If  he 
were  not  Barker  he  was  the  most  per- 
fect imitation  of  Barker  conceivable. 
Not  a  featvire  of  our  Barker  but  Avas  re- 
produced in  this  one,  even  to  the  name. 
But  he  failed  to  recognize  me.  He  saw 
me,  I  know,  because  I  felt  his  eyes  upon 
me,  but  in  trying  to  return  his  gaze  I 
quailed  utterly  before  him.  I  could  not 
look  him  in  the  eye  without  a  feeling  of 
the  most  deadly  horror,  but  I  did  see 
enough  of  him  to  note  that  he  regarded 
me  only  as  one  of  a  thousand  spectators 
who  had  flocked  into  the  court  room 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  If  it 
were  our  Barker  who  sat  thei'e  his  dis- 
semblance was  remarkable.  So  coldly 
did  he  look  at  me  that  I  began  to  doubt 
if  he  really  were  the  man  we  had  met  ; 
but  the  events  of  this  morning  have 
changed  my  mind  uttei'ly  on  that  point. 
He  Avas  the  one  we  had  met,  and  I  am 
now  convinced  that  his  story  to  me  of 
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his  double  was  purely  fictitious,  and 
that  from  be<^inninof  to  end  there  has 
been  but  one  Barker. 

"  The  trial  was  a  speedy  one.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  and  within  five  days  of  his  ar- 
raignment he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  extreme  penalty — that  of 
hanging — and  noon  to-day  was  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  execution.  I  was  to 
have  gone  to  Richmond  to-day  by  coach, 
but  since  Barker's  trial  I  have  been  in 
a  measure  depressed.  I  have  grown  to 
dislike  the  man  as  thoroughly  as  did 
you,  and  yet  I  was  very  much  aft'ected 
by  the  thought  that  he  was  finally  to 
meet  death  upon  the  scaffold.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  participate  in  any 
pleasures  on  the  day  of  his  execution, 
and  in  consequence  I  gave  up  my  Rich- 
mond journey  and  remained  all  morn- 
ing in  my  lodgings  trying  to  read.  It 
was  a  miserable  effort.  I  could  not  con- 
centrate my  mind  lapon  my  book — no 
book  could  have  held  the  slightest  part 
of  my  attention  at  that  time.  My 
thoughts  were  all  for  Carleton  Barker, 
and  I  doubt  if,  when  the  clock  hands 
pointed  to  half  after  eleven.  Barker  him- 
self was  more  apprehensive  over  what 
was  to  come  than  I.  I  found  myself 
holding  my  watch  in  my  hand,  gazing  at 
the  dial  and  counting  the  seconds  which 
must  intei-vene  before  the  last  dreadful 
scene  of  a  life  of  crime.  I  would  rise 
from  my  chair  and  pace  my  room  ner- 
vously for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  I  would 
throw  myself  into  my  chair  again  and 
stare  at  my  watch.  This  went  on  nearly 
all  the  morning — in  fact,  until  ten  min- 
utes before  twelve,  when  there  came  a 
slight  knock  at  my  door.  I  put  aside 
my  neiTousness  as  well  as  I  could  and, 
walking  to  the  door,  opened  it. 

"  I  wonder  that  I  have  neiTe  to  wi'ite 
of  it,  Parton,  but  there  upon  the  thresh- 
old, clad  in  the  deepest  black,  his  face 
pallid  as  the  head  of  death  itself  and  his 
hands  shaking  like  those  of  a  palsied 
man,  stood  no  less  a  person  than  Carle- 
ton  Barker ! 

"  I  staggered  back  in  amazement  and 
he  followed  me,  closing  the  door  and 
locking  it  behind  him. 

"  '  What  would  you  do  ? '  I  cried,  re- 


garding his  act  with  alann,  for,  candid- 
ly, I  was  almost  abject  with  fear. 

"'Nothing — to  you!'  he  said.  'You 
have  been  as  far  as  you  could  l)e  my 
friend.  The  other,  your  comimniou  of 
Keswick  ' — meaning  you,  of  course — 
'  was  my  enemy.' 

"I  was  glad  you  were  not  with  us,  my 
dear  Parton.  I  should  have  trembled 
for  your  safety. 

" '  How  have  you  managed  to  escape  ? ' 
I  asked. 

" '  I  have  not  escaped,'  returned  Bar- 
ker. "  But  I  soon  shall  be  free  from 
my  accursed  double.' 

"  Here  he  gave  an  unearthly  laugh 
and  pointed  to  the  clock. 

"  '  Ha,  ha  ! '  he  cried.  '  Five  minutes 
more — five  minutes  more  and  I  shall  be 
free.' 

"  '  Then  the  man  in  the  dock  was  not 
you  ? '  I  asked. 

"  'The  man  in  the  dock,'  he  answered, 
slowly,  '  is  even  now  mounting  the  gal- 
lows, whilst  I  stand  here.' 

"  He  trembled  a  little  as  he  spoke,  and 
lurched  forward  like  a  dninken  man ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  grasping 
the  back  of  my  chair  convulsively  with 
his  long  white  fingers. 

"'In  two  minutes  more,'  he  whis- 
pered, '  the  rope  will  be  adjusted  about 
his  neck ;  the  black  cap  is  even  now 
being  drawn  over  his  cvu'sed  features, 
and ' 

"Here  he  slirieked  with  laughter, and, 
rushing  to  the  window,  thnist  his  head 
out  and  literally  sucked  the  air  into  his 
lungs,  as  a  man  with  a  parched  throat 
would  have  drank  water.  Then  he 
turned  and,  tottering  back  to  my  side, 
hoarsely  demanded  some  brandy. 

"It  was  fortunately  at  hand,  and 
precisely  as  the  big  bells  in  Westmin- 
ster began  to  sound  the  hour  of  noon, 
he  caught  up  the  goblet  and  held  it 
aloft. 

"  '  To  him  ! '  he  cried. 

"And  then,  Parton,  standing  before 
me  in  my  lodgings,  as  tinily  as  I  wi*ite, 
he  remained  fixed  and  rigid  until  the 
twelfth  stroke  of  the  bells  sounded, 
when  he  literaUj^  faded  from  my  sight, 
and  the  goblet,  falling  to  the  floor,  was 
shattered  into  countless  atoms ! " 


HISTORIC    HOUSES   OF   WASHINGTON. 

By  Tennis  S.  Hamlin. 


O  most  visitors  Wasli- 
inj^ton  is  only  the 
seat  of  f^overnineut, 
and  interestinfj^  mere- 
ly because  of  tlie  de- 
partment buildings, 
the  White  House,  and 
the  Capitol.  Having 
seen  these,  with  the  National  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  tour- 
ists go  away  content.  They  do  not 
pause  to  think  that  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  had  homes  at  the  cap- 
ital, and  have  here  done  a  very  large 
share  of  the  work  that  has  made  them 
famous.  Yet  so  true  is  this  that  no 
other  city  on  this  continent  is  so  rich 
in  historical  associations,  and  these 
associations  are  in  the  homes  of  the 
capital.  They  cluster  around  houses 
that  have  sheltered  the  makers  of  the 
republic,  and  are  involved  with  those 
personal  incidents  that  are  the  most 
fascinating  part  of  history.  Some  of 
these  spots  are  remote  from  the  por- 
tions of  the  city  now  fx'equented  by 
visitors.  Georgetown,  which  flourished 
before  Washington  was  laid  out  even 
on  paper,  and  whose  older  inhabitants 
still  look  down  on  all  the  region  east  of 
Kock  Creek  with  placid  scorn,  has  a 
large  number  of  fine  old  dwellings, 
sevei'al  of  them  richly  stored  with  rel- 
ics of  the  revolutionary  period.  Capi- 
tol Hill,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
city,  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
General  Washington  designed  it  to  be 
the  site  of  the  great  metropolis  that 
should  bear  his  name  ;  that  the  Capi- 
tol faces  eastwai'd  ;  that  every  President 
at  his  inauguration  takes  the  oath  of 
office  looking  toward  the  dignified  old 
part  of  the  city  and  not  toward  the 
pretentious  new  part,  of  Avhich  Capitol 
Hill  feels  an  ill  -  disguised  jealousy. 
There  is  a  block  of  houses  at  I  and 
Second  Streets  which  feAv  visitors  to 
Washington  ever  see,  yet  which  are 
connected  with  several  of  the  greatest 
'  names   in    our   history.     No.   201    was 


built  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  when  he 
confidently  expected  to  be  President. 
In  its  great  ball-room  he  gave  splendid 
entertainments  that  he  believed  were 
promoting  his  political  fortunes.  In 
the  reception-room  at  the  right  of  the 
hall,  he  received,  in  April,  1800,  the 
news  that  the  Charleston  Convention 
had  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore, 
and  he  instantly  declared,  "  That  means 
disunion."  After  Douglas's  lamented 
death  this  house  was  sold  to  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  its  great  ball-room  became 
his  library.  The  next  house  in  this 
block  was  given  by  New  York  friends 
to  General  Grant,  and  here  he  had  his 
home  until  he  moved  to  the  White 
House,  when  it  became,  through  a  sim- 
ilar act  of  generosity,  the  home  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman. 

The  region  about  the  Court  House  is 
also  full  of  interest.  At  the  corner  of  D 
and  Sixth  Streets  lived  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
whose  beautiful  and  brilliant  daughter 
made  his  home  socially  famous.  Just 
around  the  corner  on  D  Street,  Web- 
ster had  his  last  Washington  home  ; 
and  from  the  steps  of  what  is  now  the 
Webster  Law  Building  he  made  his 
memorable  midnight  speech,  when,  in 
1852,  Scott  had  captured  from  him 
the  Presidential  nomination,  and  he 
realized  that  his  political  career  was 
closed. 

But  though  there  are  many  such  fas- 
cinating homes  in  un%dsited  places,  yet 
no  part  of  the  city  is  so  rich  in  historic 
interest  as  Lafaj^ette  Park.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington to  this  hour  it  has  been  the 
haunt  of  man}'  of  our  greatest  men. 
In  Corcoran  House  Webster  lived  while 
Secretary  of  State,  and  over  his  sump- 
tuous dinner  -  table  the  Ashburtou 
Ti'eaty  was  discussed  and  practically 
concluded.  At  the  northwest  corner  of 
H  Street  and  Vermont  Avenue,  Sumner 
had  his  home  ;  and  here,  surrounded 
with  books,  in  an  aristocratic  semi-se- 
clusion, he  did  his  work  and  nursed  his 
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vanity.  Northwaril  on  the  same  square 
lived  Reverdy  Johnson,  whose  liouse, 
with  otliers  of  historic  interest,  was 
denioUshed  two  or  three  years  ago  to 
make  room  for  tlie  new  portion  of  the 
Arhnt;[ton  Hotel. 

At  17  [Madison  Place  have  lived  two 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  America 
has  produced — William  H.  Seward  and 
James  G.  Blaine.  The  site  of  this 
house  was  once  owned  by  Henry  Clay, 
who  is  said  to  have  traded  a  Kentucky 
mule  for  it.  Commodore  Rodgers  built 
the  house,  and  it  has  seen  very  varied 
fortunes.  In  tlie  southwest  room  of 
the  third  story,  Seward  was  attacked  by 
the  assassin  Payne,  on  the  fatal  14th  of 
April,  1805,  and  received  wounds  that  he 
carried  to  the  grave.  In  the  same  room 
Mr.  Blaine  slowly  sunk  to  rest  after 
the  brilliant  successes  and  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  his  splendid  career. 

There  are,  however,  houses  that  may 
be  called  historic  in  a  fuller  sense  even 
than  these,  and  that  are  still  more 
likely  to  be  passed  by  unknown  by  the 
stranger  and  even  the  resident ;  for 
many  residents  are  quite  unaware  of 
the  facts  that  giA'e  interest  to  the 
buildings  with  which  they  are  most  fa- 
miliar. I  shall  seek  to  recall  some  of 
the  heroic  and  graceful  figures  that 
have  made  these  places  memorable,  and 
thus  to  suggest  how  rich  in  ennobling 
associations  is  this  city,  known  at  pres- 
ent chiefly  or  only  for  its  modern 
beauty. 

When  the  Congress,  sitting  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1790,  determined  to  locate 
the  seat  of  the  general  government  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  site 
chosen  was  very  sparsely  settled,  and 
but  little  of  it  was  under  cultivation. 
Most  of  the'  territory  covered  by  the 
l^resent  city  was  primeval  forest.  The 
owners  of  the  land  were  Daniel  Carroll, 
Notley  Young,  Samuel  Davidson,  and 
David  Burns.  Of  their  original  homes 
only  one  remains,  the  cottage  of  Burns. 
He  owned  most  of  what  is  now  the 
northwest  section  of  the  city.  He  was 
a  hard-headed,  close-fisted  Scotchman, 
not  at  all  willing  to  surrender  a  foot  of 
his  land  without  being  roundly  paid  for 
it.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
the   Congress  to   lay  out   the  Federal 


city  could  do  nothing  with  him.  Again 
and  again  General  Washington  rode  up 
from  Mount  Vernon,  and  sitting  on  a 
rough  bench  before  the  cottage,  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  "  obstinate  Mr. 
Burns."  At  length  he  said  :  "  Had  not 
the  Federal  city  l)een  laid  out  here  you 
would  have  (lie<l  a  poor  tobacco-planter." 
"Ay,  mon,"  retorted  Burns;  "an'  lied 
ye  no  married  tlie  Widder  Custis,  wi'  a' 
her  nagurs,  ye'd  ha'e  been  a  land-sur- 
veyor the  noo,  an'  a  mighty  \woy  ane  at 
that."  Finally  General  Washington  as- 
sured Mr.  Burns  that  the  Government 
must  and  would  have  his  land.  Once 
convinced  of  tliis,  the  wily  owner  has- 
tened to  make  favorable  terms ;  and  in 
the  end,  seeing  how  vastly  he  was  profit- 
ing, even  became  cjuite  generous.  He 
gave  his  apple-orchard,  which  is  now 
the  superb  Lafa^'ette  Square. 

Thus  David  Bunis,  recently  widowed, 
became  the  first  rich  man  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  his  only  child,  Marcia,  a  pros- 
pective heiress.  She  was  extremely 
lovely  in  both  person  and  character. 
Her  father's  cottage,  from  having  been 
the  resort  of  neighboring  farmers  who 
gathered  around  his  fire  on  winter  even- 
ings to  discuss  the  crops  and  drink 
apple-jack,  became  the  gathering  place 
of  the  greatest  men  and  women  that 
the  Government  brought  to  the  new 
capital.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Burr  were  frequent  visitors. 
Tom  Moore  was  entertained  here,  and 
from  this  cottage  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Thomas  Hume : 

"Thus  let  us  meet,  and  mingle  converse  dear 
By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  Potowmac  here! 
O'er    lakes   and    marsh,    throu£;li    fevers    and 

through  fog, 
'Midst  bears  and  Yankees,  democrats  and  frogs. 
Thy  foot  shall  follow  me  ;  thy  heart  and  eyes 
With  me  shall  wonder,  and  with  me  despise." 

From  many  suitors  Marcia  Burns 
chose  the  handsome  and  courtly  John 
P.  Van  Ness,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  "well-fed,  weU- 
bred,  and  well-read."  They  were  mar- 
ried on  May  9,  1802.  She  was  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  her  father  had 
died  but  a  short  time  before.  After 
several  years'  residence  at  the  cottage 
an  elegant  mansion  was  built  near  it, 
Latrobe  being  the  architect,  at  a  cost 
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of  over  $;75.000,  an  immense  sum  for 
that  (lay.  It  stands  in  a  larfjjo  enclosed 
park,  then  beautifully  kept.  Two  tine 
lodfifes  of  stone  are  at  the  entrance. 
The  vestibule  is  supported  by  massive 
eolunms.  The  second  floor  (it  is  an 
English  basement)  has  two  sumptuous 
parlors  and  a  dinin<^-room  to  corre- 
spond. The  view  from  the  chambers  of 
the  third  story  across  the  Potomac  and 
to  the  Virf^inian  hills  is  enchantinp^. 
In  luxuriousness  of  appointments  it 
had  no  equal  in  this  country  at  the 
time  it  was  built.  It  was  the  first 
house  in  Avhich  cold  and  hot  water  was 
carried  to  all  the  floors.  The  wine 
vaults  were  very  extensive.  It  was  in 
them  that  the  conspirators  intended  to 
hide  President  Lincoln  in  18G5,  when  it 
was  their  purpose  to  kidnap  instead  of 
to  assassinate  him.  The  drawing-rooms 
were  ailorned  with  mantels  of  Italian 
marble  by  Thorwaldsen.  Two  of  these 
were  removed  by  Governor  Swann,  of 
Maryland  (who  came  into  possession  of 
the  Van  Ness  property,  antl  whose  heirs 
still  own  it),  to  beautify  his  house  in 
Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Van  Ness  house  at  once  became 
the  centre  of  elegant  and  liberal  hos- 
pitality. All  the  great  Americans  of 
that  period  were  numbered  among  its 
guests.  But  its  mistress  never  lost  her 
love  for  the  humble  cottage.  She  de- 
lighted in  showing  it  to  her  most  emi- 
nent \'isitors,  and  recounting  the  scenes 
that  it  recalled  of  her  happy  girlhood. 
Since  her  death,  on  September  9,  1832, 
and  especiall}'  since  her  husband's  death, 
on  March  7,  1847,  the  estate  has  fallen 
into  sad  neglect.  The  house  has  been 
put  to  disreputable  uses,  having  at  one 
time  been  the  haunt  of  a  gang  of  ne- 
groes who  terrorized  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  cottage  silk-Avorms 
were  kept  for  some  time,  and  from  their 
cocoons  a  bridal-tli'ess  was  made  for 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Colonel  John 
Tayloe.  The  house  was  so  well  built 
that  it  is  still  in  very  good  preserva- 
tion ;  but  the  cottage  is  now  rapidly 
crumbling  to  pieces  and  will  hardly 
endure  the  storms  of  another  winter. 

The  war  of  1812  left  the  capital  with 
many  helpless  and  dependent  children 
of  soldiers,  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  an  asylum 


for  them.  This  idea  bore  fruit  in  a 
meeting  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  October  10,  1815. 
Mrs.  IMadison  was  made  first  directress 
and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  second.  On  ]\[rs. 
Madison's  leaving  the  city  in  1817,  her 
successor  at  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
INIonroe,  was  chosen  first  directress  ;  but 
slie  declined  to  serve  and  the  clu)ice 
fell  on  Mrs.  Van  Ness.  For  fifteen 
years  thereafter  she  gave  the  most  sed- 
ulous attention  to  this  work.  Her  in- 
terest was  deepened  by  the  sad  death 
of  her  only  child,  Ann  Elbertine,  highly 
educated,  beautiful,  and  brilliant,  who 
only  two  years  before  had  married  Ar- 
thur Middleton,  of  South  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Van  Ness  gave  a  lot  on  H  Street, 
near  Ninth  (on  which  stood  her  family 
mausoleum,  now  in  the  Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery), where  the  asylum  liad  its  first 
permanent  home.  Her  devotion  to  the 
poor  and  sufi:ering  was  incessant,  and 
her  nursing  of  the  victims  of  cholera 
caused  her  own  death  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. She  was  the  first  and  only  w'oman 
in  private  station  to  be  honored  with  a 
public  funeral  at  the  capital. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  New  York 
Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street  stands 
the  Octagon,  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  the  city,  still  in  very  good  pi'esei'\'a- 
tion.  It  was  begun  by  Colonel  John 
Tajdoe  in  1798,  and  occupied  in  1801, 
the  year  followdug  that  in  which  the 
Government  removed  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Washington.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  build  a  winter  residence 
in  the  former  city,  and  he  changed  his 
plans  at  the  earnest  request  of  General 
Washington,  who  took  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  building. 
Colonel  Tayloe  was  the  richest  Virgin- 
ian of  his  day.  At  Mount  Airy  he  had 
the  largest  landed  estate  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and  occujjied  the  most  elegant 
mansion,  which  had  been  built  by  his 
father  in  1758.  Among  his  five  hun- 
dred slaves  were  artisans  of  every  class. 
His  hospitality  was  lavish,  his  guests 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  All 
this  magnificence  was  transferred  to  his 
town  house  during  the  winters,  and  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  Oc- 
tagon was  the  (!entre  of  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  and  I'efined  in  unofficial 
society. 
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For  a  brief  period  it  was  also  tlit;  of- 
ficial (•(■iitic.  On  AuKust  24,  1H14,  the 
British  hurued  the  Capitol  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive MauHion.  The  President  bad 
left  two  days  before  to  join  the  army 
under  (xeiieral  Winder.  Mrs.  Madison 
had  been  meanwhile  ready  for  Hij^ht 
with  such  state  papers  as  she  eould 
carry.  At  the  last  moment  she  insisted 
on  securing?  the  picture  of  Washin<jfton, 
which  now  han^s  in  the  East  Room.  By 
her  oi'ders  the  frame  was  broken  and 
the  canvas  removed.  She  then  nnide 
her  escape  across  the  Potomac  into 
Virjjinia,  where  she  was  joined  late  the 
same  evening'  by  the  President. 

Returninf^  two  days  later  to  find  the 
White  House  in  ashes,  the  President 
was  ottered  the  use  of  various  houses, 
and  finally  rented  the  Octagon.  It  was 
worthy  of  such  occupants.  The  circu- 
lar hall,  marble-tiled,  was  heated  by 
two  pi(rturesque  stoves  placed  in  small 
recesses  in  the  wall.  Another  hall  be- 
yond opened  into  a  large  and  lovely 
garden  surrounded  by  a  high  brick 
wall  after  the  English  fashion.  To  the 
right  was  a  handsome  drawing-i'oom 
with  a  fine  mantel,  still  well  preserved. 
To  the  left  was  the  dining-room,  of 
equal  size  and  beauty.  A  circular 
room  over  the  hall,  with  windows  to 
the  floor  and  a  handsome  fireplace, 
was  President  Madison's  office.  Here, 
on  February  18,  1815,  he  signed  the 
proclamation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
formally  closing  the  war  with  England. 
The  treaty  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  the  16th. 

This  part  of  Washington  has  long 
since  fallen  into  disfavor.  It  was 
thought  to  be  malarial,  and  no  doubt 
was  so  before  the  filling  and  improve- 
ment of  the  flats  to  the  southward. 
Few  visitors  -to  the  city  probably  ever 
go  nearer  to  it  than  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Building.  But  its  fortunes  seem 
to  be  reviving.  Excavations  are  now 
(July,  1893)  in  progress  between  the 
Van  Ness  house  and  the  Octagon  for  the 
magnificent  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 
And  some  men  of  wealth  and  taste  with 
the  historic  spirit  may  yet  restore  the 
social  fortunes  of  these  famous  houses. 

Colonel  Tayloe's  second  son,  Benja- 
min Ogle,  was  born  at  the  residence  of 
his    maternal     grandfather,    Governor 


Ogle,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21,  179G. 

From  his  youth  he  was  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
Jay,  Mai'shaU,  and  Pinckney.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  and  at  Harvard  University  in 
the  class  of  1815.  He  studied  law  in  the 
ottice  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  then 
Attoniey-General ;  and  in  1817,  when 
President  Monroe  made  Mr.  Rush  min- 
ister to  England,  IVfr.  Tayloe  accom- 
panied him  as  jjrivate  secretary.  At 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Rome  —  in- 
deed, wherever  he  went,  he  was  warmly 
and  intimately  received  by  the  best  peo- 
ple of  the  day. 

On  November  8,  1824,  Mr.  Tayloe 
married  Miss  Julia  Maria  Dickinson,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  intending  to  pursue  the  life 
of  a  couiitry  gentleman  on  his  estate  at 
Windsor,  Va.  But  this  life  was  not  so 
congenial  to  his  wife  as  to  himself.  She 
desii-ed  a  town  house,  and  he  accord- 
ingly built  the  elegant  and  spacious 
residence,  now  No.  21  Madison  Place, 
Lafayette  Square,  and  occupied  it  in 
1829.  For  nearly  forty  j'ears,  until  his 
death  on  February  25,  1808,  this  house 
was  the  scene  of  the  most  generous  and 
refined  hospitality.  Marshall,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Cass,  Edward  Living- 
ston, Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Scott,  Ever- 
ett, Seward,  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Ban- 
croft ;  Presidents  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Jackson,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Tay- 
lor, Fillmore,  and  Buchanan  ;  Lords  Na- 
pier, Ashburton,  Lyons,  and  Radstock 
were  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends.  Re- 
maining steadfastly  in  jjrivate  life, 
against  many  solicitations  to  accept  of- 
fice, he  still  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
national  affairs.  Few  men  have  better 
understood  the  bearing  of  social  rela- 
tions on  political  questions  or  employed 
it  more  skilfully.* 

Mrs.  Madison  was  vmquestionably 
the  most  j^opular  woman  that  has  ever 
presided  over  the  social  life  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  in  person  and  gentle  and 
courteous  in  manner.  Consummate 
tact  made  good  her  lack  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, Madison  first  met  her  when  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress  at  Philadel- 

*  Mrs.  Tayloe  died  July  4,  1846,  and  on  April  27,  1849, 
Mr.  Tayloe  married  Miss  Phoebe  Warren,  also  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. 
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phia,  and,  with  Aaron  Burr,  hoarded 
at  the  house  of  her  father,  ]Mr.  Pavue. 
She  was  then  the  Widow  Todd.  The 
future  President  promptly  fell  in  love 
with  her.  But  havinj^  some  doubts 
about  her  mental  (jualitios,  he  one  day 
handed  her  a  book  to  read  and  asked 
her  to  give  him  her  opinion  of  it.  She 
gave  the  book  to  Burr  with  the  request 
that  he  woidd  write  a  letter  for  her  to 
copy.  Tliis  he  did  with  his  usual  brill- 
iance ;  and  ]\[adison,  on  receiving  the 
note,  was  full}-  convinced  that  liis  lady- 
love's intellect  was  equal  to  her  beauty. 
He  at  once  offered  himself  and  was  ac- 
cepted. 

As  a  social  leader,  however,  Mrs. 
Madison  was  her  husband's  superior, 
although  he  was  a  well-bred  and  hos- 
pitable man.  She  was  phenomenal  in 
several  ways.  She  never  forgot  a  face 
or  a  name.  At  one  time  a  gentleman 
approached  her  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  twenty-six  years  and  said  :  "  Mrs. 
Madison,  I  am  confident  you  do  not  re- 
member me.''  But  she  instantly  men- 
tioned his  name  and  the  time  and  place 
of  their  former  meeting.  She  always 
gave  her  special  attention  to  the  dif- 
fident and  embarrassed  among  her 
guests.  Once  a  tall,  awkward  back- 
woodsman came  to  a  reception  at  the 
Wliite  House.  After  standing  pain- 
fully in  a  corner  for  an  hour  or  more, 
he  at  last  summoned  courage  to  take  a 
cup  of  the  coffee  that  was  being  handed 
around.  Mrs.  Madison  had  been  try- 
ing to  reach  him,  and  at  this  moment 
approached  and  addressed  him.  He 
was  so  frightened  that  he  dropped  the 
saucer  from  his  trembling  left  hand 
and  thrust  the  cup  into  his  trousers' 
pocket  with  his  right.  Mrs.  Madison 
quietly  said  :  *'  The  crowd  is  so  great 
here  that  one  cannot  avoid  being  jos- 
tled. I  will  see  that  you  have  another 
cup  of  coffee.  How  is  your  excellent 
mother?  I  once  knew  her  veiy  well." 
With  such  homely  talk  she  soon  be- 
guiled him  from  his  bashfulness  and 
enabled  him  to  forget  his  mortification. 
It  is  not  Avonderful  that  when  she  re- 
tired from  the  Executive  Mansion  on 
March  4,  1817,  she  left  behind  a  multi- 
tude of  regretful  friends. 

INIadison    survived   the   close    of   his 
'  public  life  for  nineteen  years,  passed 


in  dignified  comfort  and  happiness  at 
his  estate  of  Montpelier,  Va.,  where  he 
died  on  June  28,  183(5.  He  left  his 
widow  what  would  have  been  a  com- 
fortable fortune  had  she  not  spent  most 
of  it  to  pay  the  debts  of  her  drinking 
and  gambling  son,  PajTie  Todd.  A 
pai-t  of  the  estate  was  the  fine  house  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Madison  Place 
and  H  Street,  now  the  home  of  the 
"Cosmos,"  the  largest  scientific  club  in 
the  world.  It  had  been  built  al)Out 
1825  by  Richard  Cutts,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Madison.* 

It  came  into  the  ex-President's  pos- 
session the  year  before  his  death,  in 
settlement  of  a  debt.  But  Mrs.  Madi- 
son was  too  poor  to  occupy  it,  and 
rented  it  successively  to  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Crittenden,  to  the  Hon.  William 
C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  to 
James  I.  Roosevelt,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York.  On  March  3, 
1837,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
by  President  Jackson,  approjjriating 
$30,000  to  purchase  Madison's  diary  of 
the  debates  and  events  connected  "W'ith 
the  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.! This  money  enabled  Mrs.  Madi- 
son to  live  in  her  city  house  ;  and  the 
same  year  she  very  gladly  returned  to 
the  capital,  which  she  had  alwaj's  ten- 
derly loved.  Her  return  was  a  renewal 
in  private  life  of  all  her  social  triumphs 
from  1801  to  1817,  for  eight  years  as 
the  wife  of  Jefferson's  Secretary  of 
State,  and  for  another  eight  years  as 
the  ydie  of  the  President.  But  it  was 
a  new  generation  that  crowded  to  do 
her  honor.  Looking  over  the  com- 
pany on  the  occasion  of  her  first  re- 
ception, she  said  to  an  old  friend  at 
her  side  :  "  What  a  difference  twenty 
years  make  in  the  face  of  society ! 
Here  are  young  men  and  women  not 
born  when  I  left  the  capital,  whose 
names  are  familiar,  but  whose  faces  are 

*  Nepotism  seems  to  have  been  known,  and  char'red 
upon  women  as  well  as  men,  even  in  those  simjile- 
heartod  days.  When  Mrs.  Madison  fled  from  the  city 
in  1S14,  taking  only  this  family  of  relatives  with  her, 
these  lines  were  published  : 

"  My  sister  Cutts,  and  Cutts.  and  I, 
And  Cutts's  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  coach  ;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we!" 

t  These  papers  were  published  in  three  volumes  in 
1S40.  Ou  May  31,  1S4S.  $2.").0U0  was  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  Madison's  unpublished  papers,  then  owned 
Dy  his  widow ;  and  they  were  given  to  the  public  in  1856, 
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unknown  to  me."  At  sixty-five,  how- 
ever, she  retained  all  the  fascination  of 
lier  girlhood  and  young  womanhood. 
She  was  heartily  interested  in  Ijoth  the 
old  and  the  young.  Her  kindness  of 
heart  and  gentleness  of  manner  were 
unt'idling.  Her  home  fairly  rivalled  the 
"White  House  as  a  social  centre.  On 
New  Year's  days  the  same  distinguished 
crowd  that  paid  their  respects  to  the 
President  hastened  across  the  square 
to  greet  Mrs.  Madison  with  all  good 
wishes.  On  every  Fourth  of  July  her 
parlors  were  thronged. 

Four  months  before  her  death,  in  her 
seventy-eighth  year,  the  young  sister  of 
Admiral  Dahlgren  called  upon  her,  and 
rising  to  leave,  said  :  "  Mrs.  Madison,  I 
have  a  new  autograph  album,  and  I 
must  have  ycni  wiite  in  it  before  any- 
one else."  Throwing  her  arms  about 
her  young  friend,  Mrs.  Madison  said  : 
"  Well,  you  darling  little  flatterer,  if 
you  will  get  me  a  good  quill,  I  will  do 
it.  I  cannot  write  with  these  new- 
fangled steel  pens."  So  Miss  Dahlgren 
sent  her  the  best  quill  pen  to  be  found 
and  received  her  album  with  the  beauti- 
fully written  autograph  of  which  the 
following  is  a  fac-simile. 


Clellan,  who  was  accustomed  to  leave  it 
in  great  splendor  to  review  the  ariuies 
across  the  Potomac,  attended  Ijy  his 
distinguished  staff,  which  included  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
and  the  Comte  de  Paris.  The  interior 
is  now  much  changed.  In  Mrs.  Madi- 
son's day  the  entrance  was  on  Lafay- 
ette Square,  but  otherwise  its  external 
appearance  has  been  presei"\'ed. 

i3esides  the  Executive  Mansion,  no 
building  was  erected  on  Lafayette 
Square  until  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812,  when  St.  John's  Church  was  built. 
The  first  private  house  was  that  of 
Commodore  Stei>hen  Decatur,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  H  Street  and  Jack- 
son Place.  It  was  built  in  1819,  the 
architect  being  Latrobe,  the  master- 
mind of  our  unequalled  Capitol.  It 
remains  to  this  day  substantially  un- 
changed, and  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant interiors  in  the  city.  The  exterior 
is  extremely  plain.  The  grounds  are 
spacious  and  entirely  enclosed. 

Decatur  was  brave  and  patriotic. 
His  famous  toast  was  characteristic: 
"  My  country  :  may  she  be  always  in 
the  right ;  but  right  or  wrong  —  my 
country."      He   distinguished    himself 
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After     Mrs.    Madison's    death    this  on    many    memorable    occasions.     On 

house  was  sold  to  Admiral  AVilkes,  who  February     16,    1804,     off    Tripoli,    he 

occupied  it  until  the  civil  war.    In  1862  boarded  the   Philadelphia,   set  her  on 

it  was  the  head- quarters  of  General  Mc-  fire,  and  escaped  with  his  crew  amid  a 
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rain  of  shot  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  guns.  Admiral  Nelson  pro- 
nounced this  "  the  most  daring  act  of 
the  age."  Decatiirhad  his  full  share  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  at  its  close  com- 
pletely and  finally  humbled  the  Barbary 
States,  for  which  he  had  the  gratitude 
of  all  Europe  ;  and  President  Madison, 
in  his  Annual  Message  to  the  Congress, 
Decembei%  1815,  said:  "The  high  char- 
acter of  the  American  commander  was 
brilliantly  sustained  on  this  occasion." 

When  Decatur  came  to  reside  in 
Washington  he  had  all  the  fame  and 
fascination  that  always  attach  to  the 
hero  of  battles  and  of  victories.  These 
were  supplemented  by  the  unusual  at- 
tractiveness Of  his  wife.  She  was  beau- 
tiful and  highly'  educated,  and  despite 
the  shadow  of  her  birth,  had  been  the 
reigning  belle  of  Norfolk.  She  had  ele- 
gant manners  and  splendid  conversa- 
tional powers.  Jerome  Bonaparte  of- 
fered himself  to  her,  but  she  refused 
him,  on  the  advice  of  her  friend,  the 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Harper,  who  assured 
her  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would 
never  recognize  such  a  marriage.  His 
judgment  was  shown  to  be  correct  when 
Jerome  afterward  married  Miss  Patter- 


son, of  Baltimore.  The  Decaturs  at 
once  became  social  leaders,  but  for  only 
a  single  season. 

Early  in  March,  1820,  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Decatur,  the  •  conversation 
tvirned  on  the  late  war,  and  he  spoke 
ver}'  severely  of  Commodore  Barron  for 
not  returning  from  Europe  to  bear  his 
part  in  that  struggle.  One  of  the 
guests  reported  this  to  Commodore 
Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  and  he  to  Com- 
modore Barron.  Ill  feeling  between 
Decatur  and  Barron  dated  back  to 
1808,  when  the  former  Avas  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court-martial  to  try  the  lat- 
ter for  surrendering  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  British  man  -  of  -  war  Leopard. 
Barron  was  convicted  and  siispeuded 
from  rank  and  pay  for  five  ^-ears.  He 
also  believed  that  Decatur's  influence 
had  availed  to  keep  him  on  land  when 
he  desired  active  sea-service  as  a  means 
of  restoring  his  reputation.  He  was 
therefore  ready  to  take  lire  at  Decatur's 
dinner-table  talk.  Angry  letters  jjassed 
between  them.  Elliott  j^robably  fer- 
mented the  strife.  He  had  a  grudge 
against  Decatur,  who  held  in  his  hands 
letters  from  Commodore  Perry  reHect- 
iug  severelv   on  Elliott.      Commodore 
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Dale  (lid  his  best  to  eftect  an  adjust- 
ment, assurino'  Decatur  that  li-inon 
■was  a  man  of  honor,  undeserving  of  the 
severe  remarks  made  about  him  over 
the  wine.  But  a  ehallen^e  had  been 
given  and  accepted,  and  according-  to 
the  standards  of  honor  at  that  day,  re- 
treat was  impossible.  Commodore  Mor- 
ris was  asked  by  Decatur  to  be  his  sec- 
ond ;  he  declined,  saying'  the  duel  was 
entirely  needless ;  that  jieace  ought  to 
be  made,  and  offering  his  services  in 
that  interest.  They  were  refused  and 
preparations  went  fonvard  as  secretly 
as  possil)le. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  19th, 
Decatur  gave  a  very  handsome  party  to 
j\Irs.  Gouvenieur,  the  newly  married 
daughter  of  President  Monroe.  Several 
of  the  guests  observed  in  their  host  an 
unusual  solemnity  of  manner.  He  was 
exceptionally  devoted  to  his  wife,  and 
when  she  sang,  accomjjanying  herself 
upon  the  harp,  he  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  semi  -  circle 
about  her,  brilliant 
in  his  full  uniform, 
but  absorbed  and 
melancholy.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  he 
said  to  his  next 
friend.  Commodore 
Porter,  who  was  to 
give  a  similar  enter- 
tainment for  Mrs. 
Gouverneur  the  fol- 
lowing week,  "I 
mfiv  spoil  vour  par- 
ty-" 

Ogle  Tayloe  re- 
cords that  he  met 
Decatur  early  in  the 
day  preceding  the 
duel,  and  that  he 
looked  ill  and 
seemed  abstracted ; 
that  he  met  him  again  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  dav  and  was  greatlv 
impressed  by  his  solemn  manner.  On 
this  occasion  he  saw  Decatur  accost 
Commodore  Macdonough,  take  his  arm 
and  pace  the  pavement  wiih.  him  for 
some  time.  Macdonough  afterward 
said  :  "I  knew  nothing  of  the  contem- 
plated duel  or  I  would  have  prevented 
it."  Commodore  Stewart  said  the  same 
in  regard  to  himself. 


On  "Wednesday  morning,  March  22d, 
Decatur  (juietly  left  his  house  at  day- 
break, walked  to  Beale's  H(jt(l,  near 
the  Capitol,  took  breakfast  with  his 
second,  Commodore  Bainbridge.  and 
reached  the  duelling  ground  at  Bla- 
densburgh  about  nine  o'clock.  Barron 
was  already  tliere  with  his  second.  Com- 
modore Elliott.  Barron  was  wounded 
in  the  hip,  where  Decatur,  who  was  an 
unfailing  shot,  had  declared  beforehand 
that  he  should  hit  him.  Decatur's 
wound  was  in  the  abdomen,  and  was  at 
once  seen  to  be  mortal.  As  they  lay 
bleeding,  Decatur  asked:  "Why  did 
you  not  return  to  America  when  the 
war  broke  out?"  "I  had  not  the 
means,"  replied  Barron.  "Why  did 
you  not  inform  me  of  your  situation  ?  " 
asked  Decatur;  "I  would  gladly  have 
furnished  you  with  the  requisite  funds." 
"When  reproached  for  not  having  made 
this  exj^lanation  before  and  thus  se- 
cured an  apology  from   Decatur,  Bar- 
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ron  replied :  "  I  would  explain  nothing 
vi'liile  under  his  insult." 

Decatur  was  carried  home  about 
noon  and  placed  on  a  couch  iu  the 
library  at  the  left  of  the  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  His  wife  said  she  was  too 
stricken  to  see  him.  He  died  during 
the  evening.  At  his  funeral  on  Satur- 
day, the  25th,  attended  by  vast  num- 
bers of  citizens  and  by  almost  the 
whole    Congress,    John    Eandol2:)h,    of 
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Roanoke,  then  much  demented,  miide  liimself  very  conspicuous  by  talkinj,'  ahout 
how  he  woukl  resent  an  insult  in  tlie  same  fashion.  Decatur's  body  was  placed 
in  the  family  vault  at  Kidorama,  at  the  head  of  Twenty-first  Street. 

Piiblic!  feeling-  at  first  ran  very  hif^h  against  Barron,  President  Monroe  and 
his  Cabinet  leading  it.     But  the  tide  soon  turned,  and  Decatur  was  very  ocner- 

ally  condemned  as  liavino^ 
pursued  Barron  relent- 
lessly. 

For  some  months  Mrs. 
Decatur  lived  in  seclusion. 
She  then  removed  to  Kalo- 
rama,  to  the  tine  house 
built  in  1S05  by  Joel  Bar- 
low, and  some  time  a<i^o 
obliterated.  Here  she  lived 
in  great  style,  giving  week- 
ly dinners  of  the  most 
splentlid  and  costly  sort. 
Her  name  was  freely  con- 
nected with  that  of  'Mv. 
Stratford  Canning,  then 
British  Minister  here,  and 


Room  in  the  Octagon  where  President 
Madison  signed  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent. 

with  that  of  the  aged 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
rollton,  both  of  w^honi 
no  doubt  greatly  ad- 
mired her.  But  she 
never  remarried.  Late 
in  life  she  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  she  died  in  the  con- 
vent at  Georgetown  in 
1855. 

On  leaving  her  house 
on  Lafayette  Square, 
Mrs.  Decatur  leased  it 
to  Baron  Tuyl,  the  new- 
ly arrived  Russian  Min- 
ister. He  was  an  epi- 
cure  and  a   martvr    to 
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the  gout.     He 


gave 


no  large  entertainments,  but  many  superb  dinners.     He 


said:  "Washington,  with  its  venison,  wild  turkeys,  canvas-back  ducks,  oysters, 
and  terrapin,  furnishes  better  viands  than  Paris,  and  needs  only  cooks." 

Baron  Tuyl  left  Washington  early  in  1825  ;  and  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of 
State  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  took  the  Decatur  house.  He  furnished  it  v^ery 
elegantly  and  lived  in  the  style  befitting  his  position.  Aside  from  this  house 
Clay  had  no  home  at  the  cajiital,  but  lived  at  the  National  Hotel,  in  rooju  No. 
32,  in  which  he  died  on  June  2!),  1857.  This  room  was  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward occupied  by  Alexander  H.  Ste])hens.  With  eqiial  credit  lived  his  suc- 
cessor in  both  office  and  home,  Martin  Van  Buren.  Upon  his  leaving  the  Cabinet, 
after  two  years  of  service,  Edward  Li\ingston,  of  Louisiana,  succeeded  him,  and 
for  an  equal  period  made  this  now  famous  house  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
the  city.    He  was  of  mild  and  genial  temper,  the  soul  of  gayety  and  good-humor, 
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with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories 
that  he  acted  out  with  a  contag'ious 
glee.  He  was,  withal,  an  inveterate 
punster,  though  he  said  that  the  only 
good  one  that  he  ever  made  came  to 
him  in  his  sleep.  He  dreamed  of  be- 
ing in  a  chiTrch  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
taking  of  the  veil  by  a  nun  named  Mary 
Fish.  To  the  question  who  shovild  be 
her  patron  saint,  he  awoke  himself  by 
replying  aloud,  "Why,  St.  Poly  Carp, 
to  be  siire." 


Mrs.  Livingston  was  equally  as  at- 
tractive as  her  husband.  She  was  very 
beautiful  and  brilliant.  A  native  of 
San  Domingo,  and  an  exile  from  that 
island,  she  had  been  a  reigning  belle 
in  New  Orleans  as  a  Tsidow,  Mme  Mo- 
reau.  Her  romantic  midnight  mar- 
riage to  Livingston  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Ursuline  Convent  did  not  forbode 
the  leisvu'ely  repentance  that  often  fol- 
lows such  events.  She  made  him  a 
model  wife.     Under  date  of  August  10, 
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Do!ly   Madison's  House,  corner  of  H   Street  and   Madison  Place. 
(Now  the  home  of  the  Cosmos  Club.) 


1805,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Til- 
lotsoii  :  "  I  have  again  a  home,  and  a 
"udfe  who  gives  it  all  the  charms  that 
talents,  good  temper,  and  aftection  can 
afford."  She  managed  all  the  house- 
hold affairs  and  relieved  him  from 
every  private  care.  She  had  learned 
English  from  the  classics,  and  spoke  it 
with  great  purity,  but  with  a  marked 
though  graceful  accent.  The  daugh- 
ter, Cora,  ^vas  as  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating as  the  mother.  She  married 
Thomas  Barton,  afterward  Secretary 
of  Legation  with  Mr.  Livingston  at 
Paris.  Mrs.  Barton  returned  to  the 
capital  for  a  visit,  in  1871,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  affection  and  rever- 
ence. 

After  the  brilliant  occupancy  of  these 
three  successive  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Decatur  house  again  became  the 
home  of  two  foreign  ministers.  Sir 
Charles  Vaughau  and  Baron  Hyde   de 


Neuville.  The  former,  though  refined, 
highly  educated,  and  a  Fellow  of  Ox- 
ford, seemed  to  think  he  must  resort  to 
slang,  and  even  to  profanity,  to  show 
himself  at  home  in  a  republic.  His 
first  appearance  in  society  was  at  a 
small  evening  reception  at  Mrs.  Kuhn's. 
His  hostess  graciously  expressed  her 
regret  that  the  weather  was  so  warm. 
"  Warm,  madam,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  as  hot 
as  hell  !  "  Then  turning  to  Perc}-  Doyle, 
his  secretary  :  "  Percy,  you  little  ras- 
cal, come  here  and  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Kuhn."  On  his  leaving  the  coun- 
try a  farewell  ball  was  given  him,  at 
which  General  Van  Ness  gave  this 
toast :  "  Sir  Charles  Yaughan,  H.  B. 
M.'s  minister  near  the  court  of  "Wash- 
ington." 

The  French  Minister,  de  Neuville, 
had  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
nation.  He  had  been  an  emigre  dur- 
ing  the   French  Revolution,  and  lived 
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on  the  Raritan,  in  New  Jersey,  nnicli 
esteemed  iimX  Leloved  In-  all  liis  nei<4'h- 
bors.  He  was  iiitiinate  with  Louis 
XVIII.,  wlio  made  him  his  minister  to 
the  United  States.  The  baroness  spoke 
English  Avith  an  engaoing'  Freneh  ae- 
cent,  and  not  always  accurately.  Her 
uniform  salutation  to  her  guests  was  : 
"  I  am  charming  to  see  you."' 

After  having  thus  sheltered  three 
Secretaries  of  State  and  the  I'ejiresen- 
tatives  of  thre(^  of  the  great<^st  nations 
of  Europe  —  Russia,  England,  and 
France  —  this  house  Avas  occuj^ied  by 
John  Gadsby,  proprietor  of  the  Na- 
tional Hotel ;  by  Jose})h  Gales,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer ;  by  Howell  Cobb,  John  A.  and 
James  G.  King,  and  William  Appleton, 
all  of  whom  maintained  with  credit  its 
social  prestige.  The  latter  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  his  benevolence.  One 
winter  his  butler  told  him  that  his 
wood,  which  was  piled  021  the  sidewalk, 
was  rapidly  disappearing.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "  it  had  better  not  be  put  away 
while  the  weather  remains  so  cold." 
Its  last  tenant  before  the  ci\dl  war  w^as 


Judah  P.  ]5enjamin,  then  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  afterward  Attorney-Gener- 
al, then  Secretary  of  War,  and  linally, 
Seci'etary  of  State  to  the  Confederacy, 
His  name,  comljined  with  his  advocacy 
of  th(i  legal  claims  of  slavery,  drew 
from  Benjamin  Wade  the  characteriza- 
tion of  him  as  "a  Hebrew  with  Egyji- 
tian  principles."  He  fitted  up  the 
Decatur  house  magnificently,  bringing 
much  furniture  of  Louis  Philipjie  from 
the  Tuileries,  and  intended  to  main- 
tain its  leading  jjosition  in  society.  ]iut 
political  events  made  this  imi^ossible. 

During  the  civil  war  this  house  was 
rented  b}'  the  Government  and  used  for 
ofiices.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Gen- 
eral Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale  bought 
it,  but  still  rented  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  moving  into  it  until  earlj'  in 
President  Grants  second  term,  in  1873. 
In  187G  he  went  as  Minister  to  Aixstria, 
and  on  his  return  the  next  year  his 
house  became  the  centre  of  all  that  was 
best  in  Washington  society.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Commodore  Truxton,  un- 
der whom  Decatur,  the  builder  of  this 
house,    had    served    as    a   midshipman. 


Drawing-room  of  the  House  of  the  Late  General   E    F.  Beale. 
(Built  in  1819  and  occupied  by  Commodore  Decatur.) 
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Ill  all  respects,  Geiiernl  Beale  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Decatur.  E(jually 
brave,  patriotic,  and  talented,  he  ren- 
dered his  country  cpiite  as  conspicuous 
service.  In  the  navy,  the  army,  and 
civil  life  his  career  was  hi«^hly  brilliant 
and  successfiiL  His  home  is  tilled  with 
mementos  of  his  service  by  sea  and 
land,  many  of  them  of  the  most  rare 
and  precious  sort.      He  was  scholarly 


and  refined,  very  modest,  seldom  speak- 
in<^  of  his  achievements  except  to  his 
most  intimate  friends. 

On  June  27,  184*),  General  Beale 
married  INIary  E.,  daujj;hter  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Edward.s.  With  tine  talents, 
eleu;ant  culture,  and  a  hospitable  dis- 
position, she  has  fully  sustained  the 
rejjutation  of  the  long  line  of  brilliant 
women   that  have   made   this  home  so 


Mantel  in   Room  32,  National   Hotel. 
(In  this  room  Henry  Clay  died,  June  29,  1857.) 


Hall  and   Stairs  in  the   Beale  House. 
(On  the  left,  entrance  to  the  room  in  which  Commodore  Decatur  died.) 

famous.     General  Beale  died  on  April  to  all  the  greatest  men  and  most  beau- 

22d    of   this  year,   and  thus  the  doors  tiful  women  of  America  and  Euroj)e  for 

that  have  opened  to  nearly  every  Presi-  three-quarters  of  a  century,  are  for  the 

dent  from  Madison  to   Cleveland,  and  present  closed  to  the  public. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  DESOLATION. 
By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 

He  who  hath  seen  his  grain -fields  gather  blight 

Heeds  not  the  withering  of  the  garden  flowers  ; 
He  grieves  not  at  the  day's  withdrawing  light 

Who  in  a  dungeon  numbers  his  dim  hours  ; 
He  feareth  not  the  storm  upon  his  head, 

"Whose  garments  with  the  rough  salt  wave  are  soaked, 
And  he  whose  fire  within  his  house  is  dead, 

Into  the  outer  air  will  q-o  uncloaked  ! 


So  he  whose  life  some  weak,  loved  hand  has  taken. 
Flies  not  the  shaft  of  banded  myrmidon, 

Nor  trembles  when  his  citadel  is  shaken  : 
Foretasting  all,  he  hath  no  more  to  shun  ; 

The  Night,  the  Cold,  the  Dearth,  the  Wound  Obscure, 
That  men  call  Death,  unmoved  he  shall  endure  ! 


Robert  Stevenson. 

(From  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Alan  Stevenson.) 
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NOTE. 


By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


WEITING  from  Abbotsford  on 
July  24,  1814,  Scott  announced 
to  Morrit  his  voyage  in  the  light- 
house tender.  "  I  should  have  men- 
tioned," he  adds,  "  that  we  have  the  cele- 
brated engineei',  Stevenson,  along  with 
us.  I  delight  in  these  professional  men 
of  talent  ;  they  always  give  some  new 
lights  by  the  pecviliarity  of  their  habits 
and  studies,  so  different  from  people  who 
are  rounded,  and  smoothed,  and  ground 
down  for  conversation,  and  who  can  say 
all  that  every  other  person  says,  and 
nothing  more."  The  anticipation  ex- 
pressed in  this  slipshod  passage  appears 
to  have  been  partly  realized,  M}'  grand- 
father was  a  man  in  whom  Scott  could 


hardly  fail  to  have  been  interested  and 
from  whom  he  could  scarce  help  but 
profit.  Romantically  minded,  he  had  led 
a  life  of  some  romance.  Two  years  be- 
fore he  had  brought  to  an  end  the  unique 
adventure  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  ; 
he  had  moved  since  boyhood  as  a  pio- 
neer among  secluded  and  barbarous 
populations  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  isl- 
ands and  their  inhabitants  was  prob- 
abl}^  unrivalled  ;  and  his  memory  was 
rich  in  strange  incidents  and  traits  of 
mannei's,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Sir  Walter  in  substance, 
while  many  others  were  doubtless 
boiled  down  into  the  general  impres- 
sion of  "  The  Pirate." 
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The  anticipatioiiH  of  my  f^niiulfather 
would  scaiTe  be  I'aised  .so  high.  He 
would  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
Sheriff  of  Helkirkshii'e  as  he  had  for 
all  authorities.  He  would  be  prepared 
to  s^anpathize  with  any  Tory.  He  had 
a  passion  for  the  sea,  the  open  air,  wild 
sceuexy,  and  sti'ange  places.  He  was  a 
reader,  too,  and  a  reader  of  poetiy  ; 
doubtless  he  read  Scott's  poems  as  they 
appeared  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
spoke  of  them  with  their  author.  But 
in  all  this,  there  was  perhaps  something 
of  effort,  while  his  taste  for  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  was  genuine  and  deep.  I 
think  it  is  so  we  must  construe  some 
of  the  expressions  in  the  following  pa- 
per :  that  he  was  not  veiy  much  moved 
by  the  occasion  of  sailing  shipmates 
with  the  author  of  "Marmion,"  but 
had  he  been  able  to  foresee  in  him  the 
author  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  he  would  have 
kept  a  tliary  and  begged  for  "  one  of 
the  crook-headed  hazel  sticks." 

Scott  and  he  had  been  acquainted 
before  the  cruise  ;  I  find  them  in  cor- 
respondence as  early  as  1809  ;  from 
1814  on,  they  seem  to  have  maintained 
the  touch-and-go  intimacy  of  neighbors 
and  old  shipmates  ;  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion Robert  Stevenson  applied  to  the 
gi'eat  man  for  literary  council.  It  took 
my  grandfather  four  years  to  build  the 
Bell  Rock — and  fourteen  to  prepare  his 
quarto  narrative  of  the  achievement. 
The  book  was  dedicated  to  that  majes- 
tic sovereign  George  the  Fourth,  a 
step  which  probably  seemed  to  its 
author  the  most  formidable  of  his  life. 
All  his  friends  wagged  their  Scots  heads 
over  the  dedication,  and  it  was  submit- 
ted in  proof  to  Sir  AYalter.  "  It  is  loith 
much  diffidence  that  the  author  noio  lat/s 
be/ore  ijour  majesty  an  Account  of  the 
arduous  national  undertaking  of  erect- 
ing a  Lighthouse  on  the  Bell  Bock — a 
sunk  reef  lying  about  eleven  miles  fr-om 
the  shore  and  situate" — thus  the  text  be- 
gan, and  here  on  the  proof-sheet  (which 
is  now  in  my  possession)  we  find  Sir 
Walter  substituting  situated  for  situate, 
his  only  emendation.  This  my  grand- 
father dutifully  accepted  ;  he  knew 
better  in  his  heart  and  adhered  else- 
where to  the  much  more  elegant  situ- 
ate ;  but  if  the  other  were  the  proper 
•  wear  for  royalty,  he  was  never  the  man 
Vol.'  XIV.— 48 


to  appear  conspicuous  at  court.  The 
concession  was  made  in  vain  ;  in  vain 
was  the  quarto  spread  in  the  sight  of 
the  King.  I  cannot  find  that  the  dedi- 
cation was  ever  even  formally  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  I  do  find  Dr.  Patrick  Neill 
writing  shortly  after  to  congratulate 
my  grandfather  on  his  majesty's  "  silent 
approbation."  Dr.  Neill  is  portrayed  in 
the  "  Chaldee  Manuscript  "  with  a  "  rot- 
ten calabash  "  on  his  head  ;  he  walks 
in  my  mind's  eye  with  a  scroll  issuing 
from  his  mouth  and  the  words  silent 
approbation  in  the  scroll.  But  such 
were  manners  in  1824,  such  the  bland 
light  that  beat  in  these  days  on  the  oc- 
cupant of  a  throne. 

In  1850  my  grandfather  began  to  ail 
early  in  the  year,  and  chafed  for  the 
period  of  the  annual  voyage  which  was 
his  medicine  and  delight.  In  vain  his 
sons  dissuaded  him  from  the  advent- 
ure. The  day  approached,  the  obsti- 
nate old  gentleman  was  found  in  his 
room  furtively  packing  a  portmanteau, 
and  the  tmth  had  to  be  told  him  ere 
he  would  desist :  that  he  was  stricken 
with  a  malignant  malady,  and  before 
the  yacht  should  have  completed  her 
cii'cuit  of  the  lights,  must  have  himself 
started  on  a  more  distant  cruise.  My 
father  has  more  than  once  told  me  of 
the  scene  with  emotion.  The  old  man 
was  intrepid  ;  he  had  faced  death  be- 
fore with  a  firm  countenance  ;  and  I  do 
not  suppose  he  was  much  dashed  at 
the  nearness  of  our  common  destiny. 
But  there  was  something  else  that 
would  cut  him  to  the  quick  :  the  loss 
of  the  cruise,  the  end  of  all  his  cruis- 
ing ;  the  knowledge  that  he  had  looked 
his  last  on  Sumburgh,  and  the  wild 
crags  of  Skye,  and  that  Sound  of  Mull 
with  the  praise  of  which  his  letters  were 
so  often  occupied  ;  that  he  was  never 
again  to  hear  the  surf  break  in  Clash- 
carnock  ;  never  again  to 'see  lighthouse 
after  lighthouse  (all  younger  than  him- 
self and  the  more  part  of  his  own  de- 
vice) open  in  the  hour  of  the  dusk  their 
flowers  of  fire,  or  the  topaz  and  the 
ruby  interchange  on  the  summit  of  the 
Bell  Rock.  To  a  life  of  so  much  activ- 
ity and  danger,  a  life's  work  of  so  much 
interest  and  essential  beauty,  here  came 
the  long  farewell. 

It  was  in  this  spring  and  summer — 
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Ht  Hrnt  iuipatieutly  expe<;ting  to  reviwit 
the  scenes  conuiu'iMonited,  iiucl  after- 
wards awaitiuj;'  death  iu  his  owu  house 
and  following  with  his  mind's  eye  the 
course  of  the  yacht  now  gone  without 
hiui — that  he  returned  with  a  memory 
already  dim  on  the  details  of  a  former 
voyage,  and  wrote  with  a  hand  already 
failing  his  reminiscences  of  Scott.  On 
June  28th  he  sent  them  to  his  favorite 
child  Mrs.  Warden,  with  a  note  (not  very 
coherently  expressed)  in  which  he  i)ro- 
poses  that  she  or  "  one  of  the  misses  " 
should  "  continue  "  them.  Fourteen 
days  later,  on  July  12th,  Scott's  ship- 
mate followed  him  to  the  dark  shore. 

Two  and  forty  years  have  passed. 
Mrs.  AVarden  and  "the  misses"  were 
alike  forgetful,  and  still  the  memoranda 
have  lain  upon  one  side.  I  believe  it 
would  have  jileased  the  old  man  to  know 
that  another  of  his  descendants,  on 
whose  face  he  never  looked  but  who 
shares  with  him  in  his  love  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, of  the  sea,  and  of  wild  islands, 
should  prepare  them  at  last  for  publi- 
cation in  an  isle  beyond  the  farthest 
cruising  of  the  lighthouse  tender. 

Robert  Stevenson  has  shown  else- 
where that  he  could  hold  a  pen.  His 
Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  is  of  its  sort  a 
masterpiece,  and  has  been  so  recognized 
by  judges  ;  "  the  romance  of  stone  and 
lime,"  it  has  been  called,  and  "  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  engineering,"  both 
happy  and  descriptive  phrases.  Even 
in  his  letters,  though  he  cannot  always 
be  trusted  for  the  construction  of  his 
sentences,  the  same  literary  virtues  are 
apparent,  a  strong  sense  of  romance 
and  reality  and  an  almost  infallible  in- 
stinct for  the  right  detail.  So  much  it 
is  only  fair  to  premise  ;  for  the  present 
paper  is  strikingly  inferior,  and  I  am 
here  exhibiting  my  grandfather  in  the 
weakness  of  his  approaching  death. 
This  is  his  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  if 
not  his  "Siege  of  Malta."  Two  fair 
copies,  both  wa-itten  with  his  ow  n  hand. 


l)oth  with  corrections  interlined,  and 
yet  with  scarce  a  difl'erence,  show  that 
he  had  not  sjjai'ed  for  vain  j)ains  ; — and 
his  recommendation  to  Mrs.  AVarden, 
that  he  was  j)artly  conscious  of  his  fail- 
ure. "Continue,"  the  word  tliat  he  has 
written,  was  plainly  not  the  word  that 
he  intended.  Plainly  what  he  hojjcd 
was  that  someone  else  should  take  his 
material,  and  do  it  that  justice  in  the 
presentment  of  which  he  felt  he  was 
himself  no  longer  capable.  Rut  I  have 
preferred  to  leave  it,  with  a  few  sup- 
pressions, as  it  stood.  Such  as  they 
are,  it  seems  worth  while  (for  the  love 
of  Sir  AValter)  to  give  these  notes  the 
commemoration  of  type.  Once  again, 
on  the  faith  of  a  new  witness,  we  find 
the  same  Scott  represented,  healthy, 
hapj^y,  regardful,  intrepid  and  enthu- 
siastic, a  man  of  ten  millions.  His  ab- 
straction at  Corriskin,  his  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  seamen  and  i)ilots,  his 
manly  delight  in  danger,  these  are  traits 
it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  or  to  con- 
firm. And  the  paper  offers  besides,  as 
through  the  chink  of  a  door,  one 
glimj^se  of  Mrs.  Lockhart,  charming  as 
usual.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  in 
story  of  whom  we  know  so  little  and 
whom  Ave  love  so  well  ;  she  only  shows 
at  the  wing,  but  with  so  taking  a  grace, 
that  we  are  ii\)i,  when  she  ajjj^ears,  to 
forget  the  leading  actors  ;  and  I  have 
at  times  a  hallucination  (which  I  dare- 
say I  share  Avith  a  thousand  riAals)  that 
I  courted  her  when  I  was  young,  and 
"  carried  her  books  "  along  George 
Street,  and  w^as  rejected  in  favor  of 
Tlie  Sco7'pion,  to  my  lasting  sorrow. 

One  thing  I  beg  of  my  readers,  that 
they  will  take  down  the  fourth  A'olume 
of  Lockhart  and  read  OA^er  again  the 
Voyage  in  the  Lighthouse  Yacht  to 
Nova  Zcmhla  and  the  Lord  knows  where, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  passages  in 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books. 

R.  L.  S. 

Vailina  Upalu,  Samoa,  July  31,  1892. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   SIR  WALTER   SCOTT,    BARONET. 

By  Robert  Stevenson. 

Had  I  been  more  alive  to  the  eminence  notes  at  the  time  and  not  have  left 
and  ultimate  celebrity  of  this  "  great  this  to  the  reminiscence  of  upwards  of 
and  good  man,"  I  should  have  taken     thirty  six   years,  when  the  gentlemen 
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composing  the  party  ami  almost  every 
one  connected  with  the  voyage,  alas  ! 
are  no  more.  This  statement  may  look 
very  like  an  introduction  to  something 
that  is  to  follow — but  it  can  oidy  be  a 
sparse  line  here  and  there  to  gratify 
the  pleasurable  feelings  of  one  who  de- 
voutly clierishes  the  memory  of  hiux 
who  lived  to  instruct  and  delight  mill- 
ions of  his  fellow  men. 

Sir  Walter  and  Mr  Erskine  were  ac- 
companied to  Leith  by  Mrs  (afterwards 
Lady)  Scott,  j\Irs  Erskine  and  jMajor 
Scott,  Sir  "Walter's  bi-other.  After  tak- 
ing leave  in  all  the  uncertainty  of  their 
next  meeting,  the  vessel  sailed,  touch- 
ing at  the  Liglithouses  of  Inchkieth 
and  the  Isle  of  IMay  on  her  way  to  the 
Bell  Rock  &c. 

From  Sir  "Walter's  well  known  uni- 
versal intelligence  and  great  memory 
together  with  his  unceasing  desire  to 
be  agreeable,  we  had  "  Tales  of  my 
Landlord "  at  eveiy  step  on  the  way. 
At  Inchkieth  we  had  anecdotes  of  Mary 
of  Guise  who  caused  the  now  ruinous 
fort  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of  that 
island  to  command  and  keep  the  port 
of  Leith  in  awe — now  converted  into  a 
beacon  for  the  safety  of  the  mariner, 
while  the  island  itself  is  no  longer  the 
"  unfrequented  coast  "  of  Dr  Johnson 
and  his  friend  Boswell.  On  the  left 
hand  going  down  the  Firth,  we  had 
somewhat  of  the  Thanes  of  Fife  and 
the  progress  of  our  Scottish  Kings 
though  their  Royal  Burghs  from  St 
Andrews  to  Kinghorn  with  their  recep- 
tion and  hospitable  fare  by  the  way. 
Then  on  the  right  hand  was  seen  Craig- 
millar  Castle  ;  and  we  were  told  some 
mournful  Tales  of  our  lamented  Queen 
Mary,  and  of  the  prison  island  of  the 
Bass,  and  some  historic  tales  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  Tantallon  Castle,  and 
the  history  of  Dunbar,  and  the  escape 
of  Bothwell.  In  short  at  every  turn 
we  had  interesting  statisticks  of  the  lo- 
cality. 

At  the  Isle  of  May  Sir  "\\^alter  showed 
his  antiquarian  zeal  in  his  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  scanty  remains  of  a 
religious  house,  once  a  pendicle  of  the 
Priory  of  Pittenweem.  On  the  top  of 
the  island  the  old  coal  -  lighthouse 
tower,  being  now  considei'ed  an  incum- 
'brance,    was    intended    to    be    taken 


down,  but  Sir  "Walter,  noticing  the 
date  of  1()3(),  witli  nj'arr  and  ?v;//.s-  em- 
blematical of  light,  over  the  dcjor,  re- 
monstrated against  the  removal  of  the 
old  tower,  which  has  since  been  con- 
verted into  a  Pilots  Barrack. 

The  tender  left  the  Isle  of  IMay  with 
just  light  enougli  to  discern  the  grey 
towers  of  our  ancient  seat  of  learning, 
the  Episcopate  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
aft'orded  an  interesting  and  varied  tojiic 
of  conversation  on  the  bygone  history 
of  the  Buchanans  and  Bethunes,  A:c. 

About  midnight  we  were  oft"  the  Bell 
R(K'k.  Sir  Walter  kept  the  deck  till  a 
late  hour,  watching  the  changeful  revo- 
lutions of  the  light.*  When  the  rock 
began  to  make  its  appearance  above 
water  and  the  iron  rails  or  gangway 
became  visible,  and  the  party  were 
mustering  upon  deck  and  some  were 
looting  tchif(^ — I  proposed  an  early 
landing  and  to  breakfast  in  the  Light- 
house, A  proposal  to  land  was  eagerly 
responded  to.  The  steward  was  accord- 
ingly sent  oft'  with  his  baskets  and  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Library  or  Stran- 
ger's Room  a  good  Scotch  breakfast, 
of  which  the  party  duly  availed  them- 
selves. This  over,  the  album  kept  at 
the  Lighthouse  was  produced  for  sig- 
nature, but  when  it  came  round  the 
table  to  Sir  AValter,  Mr  Erskine  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  page  and  said, 
"Now,  Scott,  you  must  give  us  some- 
thing more  than  Walter  Scott."  He 
wished  to  decline  for  the  present  and 
rather  seemed  uneasy  at  the  proposal  ; 
and  rising  from  the  table,  he  turned  to 
one  of  the  windows  for  a  short  space 
and  again  took  his  seat,  Erskine  still 
remonstrating,  when  Sir  Walter  at 
length  took  the  pen  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  and  expressive  lines  : 

Pharos  LoQurrun. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch  I  keep, 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 

.After  spending  all  the  time  upon  the 
Rock  which  the  flowing  tide  would  ad- 
mit, we  went  spla)<hing  along  the  railway 
to  the  boats,  and  getting  on  board  of  the 

•  Revolving  red  and  white.— R.  L.  S. 
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Tender,  we  soon  reached  Arbroatli  and 
visited  the  Kij^iial  tower  and  estahlisli- 
nient  for  the  laniilies  of  the  four  hght- 
keepers  and  master  and  crew  of  the 
Bell  Itock  tendei- — a  small  vessel  at- 
tached to  the  station.  Sir  Walter  had 
visited  the  ruins  of  the  Abl)ey  of  Ar- 
broath twice  before  this,  but  still  he 
K})ent  all  the  time  he  coidd  spare  along 
with  i\Ir  Duti"  and  myself  making  some 
general  specification  of  the  most  ruin- 
ous parts  of  the  walls  for  a  statement 
for  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  ;  upon 
which  considerable  repairs  were  after- 
wards made  at  my  sight  or  rather  under 
my  directions.  This  is  mentioned  here 
as  one  of  the  happy  results  arising 
from  Sir  AValter's  i)eregrinations.  In 
this  way  he  was  continually  doing  good. 
On  leaving  Kinnaird  Head  Light- 
house, situate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  our  captain  shaped  a  di- 
rect course  for  Sumburgh  Head  in  Zet- 
land. This  seemed  to  act  as  a  charm 
to  Sir  "Walter — perhaps  on  his  learning 
that  by  this  track  we  should  for  a  time 
lose  sight  of  land.  When  the  ship  had 
run  down  her  distance  by  the  log,  it 
became  foggy  weather  with  drizzling 
rain  ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  Aveather 
and  troubled  motion  of  the  sea,  this 
became  a  very  disagreeable  part  of  the 
voyage,  it  not  being  safe  to  run  our 
course  further  till  the  weather  should 
clear  ;  so  the  ship  was  for  the  night  in 
the  unpleasant  position  for  landsmen 
of  lying-to.  The  captain  accordingly 
prepared  the  ship  and  himself  for  bad 
Aveather ;  and  coming  on  deck  with 
more  than  ivhole-length  boots,  his  half- 
length  trousers  and  monkey-jacket,  he 
admonished  the  party  to  go  down  to 
tea,  as  they  were  going  to  make  all  an  ug 
for  the  night,  an  announcement  which 
sounded  soiliew^hat  of  an  alarm  in  the 
ears  of  landsmen.  It  Avas  more  than 
conjectured  that  we  had  got  into  the 
fail  of  the  tide  at  Sumburgh  Roost, 
from  the  ship's  bouncing  and  sending 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea  at  siich  a  rate 
that  she  at  times  had  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion from  stem  to  stern.  It  was  not 
till  next  afternoon  that  the  weather 
cleared  and  in  the  evening  we  got  into 
Lerwick  harbour.  What  greatly  sur- 
prised me  was  the  different  state  of  the 
feelings  of  the  party  at  times  when  I 


awoke.  In  the  berth  of  Sir  Walter  and 
Mr  Erskine  *  a  constant  joking  w  ith 
much  laughter  was  kejit  up  ;  while  in 
the  after  cabin  very  excited  inquiries 
Avere  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  voyage 
and  safety  of  the  vessel  Avhen  she 
plunged  from  the  crest  of  a  wave  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  making 
"all  snug"  became  a  saying  Avith  the 
cabin  jwirty  throughout  the  voyage. 

In  coming  to  the  anchorage  ground 
in  LerAvick  Roads,  Ave  Avere  most  vocif- 
erously and  rejjeatedly  hailed  by  the 
coast  guard  in  the  humiliating  phrase 
of  "  Sloop-ahoy  !  "  But  to  this  inter- 
rogatory no  ansAver  Avas  made  by  our 
indignant  captain.  "I  wish,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  "avc  could  stop  this  man's 
mouth  by  an  ansAver."  But  Wilson  [the 
cajitain]  in  a  high  tone  said,  "I'll  teach 
the  lubber  better  manners  than  to  call 
this  vessel  a  sloop."  W^hen  the  voice 
drew  nigher,  the  question  became, 
"  Cutter  ahoy  !  "  when  Wilson  instantly 
gave  the  ship's  name.  Then  came, 
"  W^hat  have  you  on  board  ?  "  Answer  : 
"  The  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Northern  Lighthouses  and  their 
Engineer."  Sir  Walter  was  not  a  little 
amused  with  this  colloquy.  The  cap- 
tain had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the 
Revenue  Service  and  A\as  much  alive 
to  the  consequence  of  his  gallant  ship 
and  the  importance  of  her  honourable 
OAvners. 

On  reaching  Lerwick  Sir  W^alter 
learned  with  no  small  surprise  that 
there  was  no  i-egular  post  to  or  from 
Zetland,  a  district  containing  60,000 
inhabitants,  and  said,  "Are  we  really  in 
a  county  of  the  British  Dominions, 
w^here  Ave  can  neither  hear  from  our 
friends  nor  be  heard  of  by  them  ? " 
Letters  were  at  that  time  sent  by  chance 
coasting  vessels,  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  receiving  the  fee  of  a  penny  for 
each  letter  delivered.  Such  was  the 
little  importance  attached  to  Zetland 
as  late  as  1820. f 

When  we  were  in  Zetland  there  was 
a  considerable  bustle  at  LerAvick  by  the 
arrival  of  several  ships  from  the  Avhale 
fishing  ;  and  had  there  not  been  a  hand- 
ful of  military  in  Fort  Charlotte,  there 

•  Read  Mr  Hamilton ;  rf.  (Scott's  journal)  "  Hail  DafE 
and  the  Udaller  in  the  after-cabin." — R.  L.  S. 

t  And,  as  I  see  by  my  grandfather's  jonmalB,  for  at 
least  ten  years  later.— R.  L.  S. 
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is  no  saying  how  far  the  jolly  tars  might 
have  carried  their  frolick.  Several  of 
them  had  been  put  in  prison  which 
was  at  that  time  close  upon  high- water 
mark.  "With  a  view  to  rescue  their 
comrades,  they  brought  anchors  from 
their  ships  with  tackle  which  they 
passed  round  the  low  tower  connected 
with  the  Town  house  or  prison,  and 
were  proceeding  to  bouce  it  into  the 
water,  wlien  the  military  interfered  and 
dispersed  them.* 

In  making  ready  for  sea  when  about 
to  leave  Lerwick,  I  called  at  the  hotel 
to  escort  Sir  Walter  to  the  boat ;  but 
with  some  concern  he  said,  "  My  things 
are  still  in  a  state  of  disorder.  John 
Macbeth,  poor  fellow,  is  now  neither 
for  use  nor  for  ornament."  .  Macbeth 
had  actually  been  kept  in  his  place  by 
Sir  AValtei',  not  only  as  an  old  servant 
but  on  account  of  his  name.  He  was 
now  much  failed  and  shortly  after  this 
voyage  he  died. 

Our  landing  at  the  Fair  Isle  brought 
forcil)ly  to  my  mind  a  similar  landing 
expei'ienced  by  some  friends  at  the 
island  of  North  Ronaldsay  in  Orkney 
upon  a  visit  to  the  laird  of  that  island. 
The  inhabitants  crowded  and  pressed 
so  much  upon  the  Strangers  that  the 
Bailif  or  resident  factor  of  the  island 
blew  with  his  ox-horn,  calling  out  to 
the  natives  to  stand  off  and  let  the  gen- 
tlemen come  forward  to  the  land  ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  islanders  called  out, 
"  G — d  hae  us,  man,  thou  needs  na 
niak  sic  a  noise — it's  no  every  day  we 
hae  three  hotted  men  on  our  isle."  So 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  could 
reach  Mr.  Strang  the  chief  of  the  Fair 
Isle.  The  account  of  the  pleasant  day 
spent  there  is  of  itself  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  facility  and  promptness  of 
Sir  Walter's  descriptive  powers. 

In  some  degree  to  make  amends  for 
the  disappointment  in  missing  Foula, 
it  Avas  thought  desirable  that  a  landing- 
should  be  made  upon  North  Ronald- 
say  the  northmost  island  of  Orkney — 
which,  though  more  in  the  world  than 
Foulda,  yet  retains  much  of  its  original 
simplicity  and  more  of  the  Norse  lan- 
guage and  customs  than  any  of  the 
other  Orcades.     For  "  Yes,  sir,"  the  old 

•  Perhaps  the  flret  suggestion  of  the  scene  at  Portan- 
ferry,  written  six  months  later.— R.  L.  S. 


people  invariably  say  "Ya,  Gull,"  and 
so  forth.  Tlie  walls  of  their  huts  are 
built  of  rounded  stones  from  the  sea 
beach.  They  are  of  great  thickness  but 
so  low  that  you  must  enter  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture  ;  so  that  there  are  many 
apartments  which  are  covered  over  with 
flagstones  almost  (piite  flat  and  thick- 
ly covered  with  earth.  They  have,  it 
may  be  said,  no  windows  —  there  is  a 
hole  over  the  tire-hearth  which  admits 
a  little  light  and  allows  some  escajje  of 
smoke — and  there  is  realh'  no  demon- 
stration of  a  house  unless  it  be  the  di- 
minutive door.  The  grass  grows  l)eau- 
tifully  green  on  the  flat  housett)p,  and 
here  the  whole  family  assemble  with 
their  dogs,  cats  and  pet  lambs,  iS:c..  and 
here  also  they  spend  much  of  their 
time  when  not  employed  in  field  labour 
or  upon  the  sea.  As  an  instance  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  manners  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  North  Ronaldsay  I  may  men- 
tion that  upon  one  occasion,  when  vis- 
iting the  lighthouse  on  this  island 
accompanied  by  m^'  friend  Dr  Neill, 
we  were  kindly  received  into  one  of 
these  huts  by  the  good  wife,  and  placed 
in  Casey,  or  straw-worked  chairs  of  the 
Norwegian  fashion  having  arms  and  a 
canopy  ovei'head,  and  were  presented 
with  a  large  wooden  dish  of  milk.  At 
this  time  (the  first  time  perhajis)  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  was  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sanday,  who  was  re- 
quested in  the  King's  name  to  complain 
everywhere  of  the  swarms  of  dogs  kept 
by  tlae  cottagers  and  to  threaten  them 
Avith  taxation.  The  good  woman  of  the 
house  knew  me  to  be  no  stranger  but 
at  once  accosted  Dr  Neill  as  the  King's 
messenger,  sa^ang  ''  Sir,  gin  ye'll  tell 
the  King  that  I  canna  keep  the  Ness" 
(a  point  of  land  jutting  into  the  sea) 
"free  o'  the  Bangers"  (sheep)  "with- 
out twa  hun's"  (hounds)  "an  twa  guid 
hun's  too,  he'll  pass  me  threa  the  tax  on 
dugs."  f 

Unfortunately,  however,  from  our 
landing  with  Sir  Walter  at  Noi-th  Ron- 
aldsay, the  tides  which  swirl  round  this 
island  carried  us  through  the  Firth  of 
North  Ronaldsay,  and  the  wind  and  sea 
got  up  to  prevent  our  purpose. 

t  On  the  same  island  my  grandfather  met  the  advent- 
ure of  the  missionary  Pfct.  preserved  by  Sir  Walter  in 
the  notes  to  the  Pirate.— R.  L.  8. 
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Wlien  Railing  at  any  time  with  a  na- 
tive pilot  on  board,  he  had  a  ^ood  deal 
of  Sir  Walter's  company  on  deck  with- 
out however  interfering^  with  his 
proper  duties.  He  delif^hted  in  their 
expressions  and  in  the  names  f^iven  to 
the  localities,  many  of  whicth  he  con- 
sidered hij^ldy  poetic  as  "  the  Wells  of 
Tuftillo,"*  one  of  the  principal  swirls 
of  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  the  jiilots 
call  "  wells  of  the  tide,"  which  j^yrations 
in  calm  weather  make  the  largest  ships 
regardless  of  their  helm,  so  that  they 
swing  round  and  round  to  the  no  small 
alarm  of  the  ship's  company. 

Speaking  of  the  general  suj^erstitious 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  se- 
cluded islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland 
and  indeed  of  all  insular  situations,  I 
may  mention  an  instance  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Stones  of  Stennis.  In 
visiting  this  inexjjlicable  j^lace  with  Sir 
Walter,  I  carried  with  me  a  hundred- 
feet-measuring-line  to  give  the  dimen- 
sions with  more  accuracy  than  by  pac- 
ing the  distances.  Mvich  to  my  regret 
I  had  dropped  this  line,  it  was  not 
forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  resort 
must  be  had  to  less  accurate  means. 
Some  years  afterwards,  one  of  my  as- 
sistants on  a  visit  to  the  Stones  of 
Stennis  took  shelter  from  a  shower  in 
a  cottage  close  by  the  lake  ;  and  seeing 
a  box  -  measuring  line  with  the  tape 
partly  drawn  out  in  the  bole  or  sole  of 
the  cottage  window,  he  asked  the  wom- 
an where  she  got  this  well  known  pro- 
fessional appendage.  She  immediate- 
ly said,  "  O,  sir,  ane  o'  the  bairns  fand 
it  laug  syne  at  the  Stanes,  and  when 
drawing  it  out,  we  took  freight,  and 
thinking  it  had  belanged  to  the  Fai- 
ries, tlirew  it  from  us  into  the  bole, 
and  it  has  lain  there  ever  since."  A 
small  piece  of  money  having  been  given 
to  the  woman  for  her  care  of  the  line, 
she  expressed  great  thankfulness  at  be- 
ing relieved  of  the  charge,  which  had 
often  troubled  her  when  it  came  in  the 
way. 

In  Orkney,  as  may  be  supposed.  Sir 
Walter  made  many  inquiries  relative 
to  the  pirate  Gow  who  for  a  series  of 
years  was  the  pest  of  the  Orkney  and 

*  But  I  have  always  heard  it  Wells  of  Tuftalie.  and  I 
suspect  that  must  have  been  what  Scott  admired, — B. 


Z<'tland  Islands.  At  the  desire  of  Mr, 
Erskine  the  Sheritt'  Mr.  Peterkine,  liis 
intelligent  and  learned  substitute,  dicw 
up  a  most  interesting  acccnint  of  all 
that  could  be  collected  of  Gow's  do- 
ings among  these  islands.  Indeed  I 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  stock  of 
information  myself,  from  the  gleanings 
I  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
professional  visits  to  these  regions,  but 
more  particularly  through  my  friend 
Dr.  Neill,  whose  relative,  Mr!  Fea  of 
Clestrom,  actually  captured  Gow  and 
carried  him  to  London,  where  he  was 
executed  as  a  common  felon  for  his 
misdeeds.  Mr.  Fea  received  neither 
fee  nor  reward  for  his  services  but 
acted  from  patriotic  motives  to  free  the 
country  of  Gow's  depredations.  When 
the  admirable  volumes  of  the  "Pirate 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley  "  made  their 
appearance,  I  thought  I  should  have  a 
good  guide  to  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
but  what  was  my  astonishment  on 
reading  the  Avork,  to  find  not  one  word 
of  the  manuscript  account  of  the  real 
pirate  Gow.  Unless  it  were  some 
proper  names,  all  was  the  creation  and 
composition  of  the  Author  of  Waverley. 
I  had  however  several  marks  otherwise 
in  the  names  of  places  and  circum- 
stances which  Sir  Walter  had  got  from 
myself,  and  particularly  in  his  dimen- 
sions of  the  Dwarfie  Stane  of  the  Island 
of  Hoy. 

In  the  morning  when  the  cabin  boy 
Jim  announced  8  o'clock  to  the  party, 
he  was  often  detained  for  a  time  with 
questions,  when  at  sea,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  w^eather  and  the  place  of  the 
ship.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Jim 
said  there  was  some  island  sighted,  up- 
on which  Sir  W^ alter  called,  "  What 
island  can  this  be  ?  "  I  said,  "  It  must 
be  the  Stack  and  Skerry,  but  it  is  far 
out  of  our  way."  Upon  which  Sir 
Walter  sprung  upon  deck  in  very  light 
apparel  and  soon  returned  to  intimate 
that  "Jim  had  indeed  discovered  an 
island,  which  however  happened  to  be 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,"  as  we  were 
then  off  Cape  Wrath.  "  Sir  Walter  has 
beautifully  described  the  mountain 
scenery  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross  shires,  between 
Cape  Wrath  and  the  Island  of  Sky,  a 
tract  of  about  60  mUes,  containing  the 
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districts  of  Assyiit,  Garrloch  and  Apple- 
cross,  \vlii(;h,  us  seen  from  the  Lewis 
side  of  the  Miuch — say  off  Stornoway 
— with  a  settiiif^  sun,  exceeds  all  the 
Mountain  scenery  I  ever  had  any  con- 
ception of.  Sir  Walter  remarked  that 
"  it  was  within  the  compass  of  a 
l)ainter's  eye  and  was  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  a  Claude." 

Strange  unclerical  sculpture  was 
seen  on  the  church  of  Kondil  in  Harris, 
which  affonled  Sir  Walter  an  ample 
field  for  his  anticpiarian  lore,  when  he 
took  a  comparative  view  of  the  manners 
of  the  former  with  the  present  times. 

As  may  be  supposed  we  were  kindly 
received  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Dunvegan  Castle  by  "The  Macleod," 
for  so  the  owner  is  invariably  termed 
in  the  highlands  as  chief  of  the  clan. 
Knowing  the  value  of  the  mountainous 
and  sterile  scenery  of  Corriskin  to  Sir 
Walter,  the  Macleod,  after  the  boat 
had  pushed  off  the  shore,  hailed  out 
"Now,  Stevenson,  don't  forget  Corris- 
kin." On  landing  at  Corriskin,  Sir 
Walter  seemed  very  much  struck  Avitli 
the  wild  and  majestic  grandeur  of  the 
place.  When  he  could  get  hold  of 
Captain  Wilson  (who  was  a  short,  tirm- 
bodied  man)  he  pi'eferred  a  lean  upon 
his  shoulder  in  a  landward  *  tramji  to 
anyone  else  in  the  ship.  His  talk,  in 
the  pliraseology  of  the  sea,  amused  Sir 
Walter  ;  which,  sailor-like,  was  always 
frank  and  at  command  and,  though  not 
always  grammatical,  was  ever  most  re- 
spectful. But  at  Corriskin  Sir  Walter 
soon  quitted  his  hold  and  set  off  by 
himself,  the  Captain  on  a  hint  given 
following  behind.  On  this  occasion  Sir 
Walter's  pace  was  very  unequal,  some- 
times slow  and  at  others  rapid,  and 
now  and  then  he  was  seen  swinging  his 
hazel  stick  in  such  a  manner  that  to  a 
stranger  might  appear  unaccountable. 
On  all  occasions  Sir  Walter  was  most 
pointed  in  attending  to  the  boat  ar- 
rangements upon  excursions  ashore  ; 
but  at  Corriskin  he  threw  us  out  of  our 
time  and  tide  reckoning.  It  became 
necessary  at  length  to  send  a  sailor  to 
say  that  we  should  be  too  late  for  Strath- 
aird's cave.  When  the  man  returned, 
he  said  that  Sir  Walter  would  be  at 
the  boat  immediately,  adding  "  it  was 

•  Country. 


strange  that  he  did  not  look  as  if  ho 
knew  me  though  he  saw  me  coming." 
When  he  did  join  the  party,  he  was  still 
quite  absorbed  in  thought  and  said  lit- 
tle till  we  landed  to  walk  over  the  neck 
of  land  to  the  cave,  leaving  the  ship  to 
go  round  the  headland. 

At  the  cave  of  the  island  of  Eigg 
where  the  Macdonalds  were  smothered 
by  the  Macleod s,  Sir  Walter  says  he 
quietly  pocketed  a  skull,  or  at  least 
part  of  one  ;  for  all  the  bones  with 
which  this  strange  place  was  strewed 
were  much  broken  by  having  been  trod 
underfoot  and  by  this  time,  from  the 
celebrity  given  to  the  cave,  they  are 
no  doubt  much  more  reduced  by  the 
steamboat  visitors.  The  bones  were 
all  black  or  of  a  chocolate  colour  from 
the  smoke  of  that  dreadful  affair.  I 
said  to  Wilson  (who  eagerly  watched 
over  his  own  men  that  no  relics  might 
be  brought  on  board  by  them)  that 
there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  taking 
a  bone  or  two  out  of  a  place  like  that. 
He  shook  his  head  and  said  "  G — d 
lielp  me,  I  hope  not.  For  in  loading 
at  Leith  for  Hamburgh  many  years  since 
we  got  ballast  from  South  Leith  church- 
yard, Avhen  they  were  opening  the  new 
road.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  thoiight 
of  the  confusion  which  this  must  have 
wrought  in  discharging  these  fragments 
of  human  bodies,  some  at  Hamburgh 
and  some  even  in  America." 

At  Skerrj'A'ore  we  found  the  landing 
difficult,  and  the  nimblest  of  the  sailors 
found  it  a  task  to  climb  up  the  sloping 
face  of  the  rock,  and  but  for  their  as- 
sistance Avith  the  help  of  ropes  some  of 
the  party  miist  have  been  left  in  the 
boat,  owing  to  the  glassy  smoothness 
of  the  rock,  rendered  so  from  being  the 
resting  place  of  hundreds  of  seals.  Sir 
Walter  was  much  delighted  with  this 
landing,  the  difficulties  of  which  gave 
aditional  buoyancy  to  his  spirits.  In 
the  evening,  at  our  "  Saturdaj^  night  at 
sea  "  we  had  the  chorus  of  a  highland 
song  altered  to  "O !  Skerrp'ore,  Skeri-y- 
vore !  " 

At  lona  the  ship  being  in  a  sheltered 
and  quiet  place,  and  [it]  being  Sunday, 
Prayers  were  permitted  to  be  gone 
about  deliberately  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, which  was  screened  round  with 
signal  flags.     The  Bell  Kock  flag  was 
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spread  over  the  companion  on  which  the 

l)il)lt'  was  hiid  and  at  whicli  the  reader 
stood.  On  either  wide  of  the  deck  the 
officers  and  crew  in  tlieir  lighthouse 
iinifornis  were  ranged,  and  strangers 
in  their  dress  coats.  There  was  sonie- 
tliing  more  than  usually  solemn  in  the 
service  of  the  day  with  the  ruins  t)f 
lona  in  view.  Just  before  commenc- 
ing our  devotional  exercises,  Sir  AValter 
and  Mr  Erskine  selected  the  chapters 
to  he  read,  and  after  these  words  in  the 
lighthouse  prayer,  "  Shall  not  our  souls 
pour  forth  abundantly  the  tribute  of 
adoration  to  Thee  whose  word  alone 
spake  the  universe  into  being,"  the  fol- 
lowing marginal  note  was  written  in 
pencil  by  Mr  Erskine  to  Sir  Walter's 
dictation,  "  Here  also  where  we  are 
placed  within  view  of  the  first  temple 
ei-ected  to  the  name  of  Christ  by  the 
hands  of  our  forefathers,  let  us  devout- 
ly acknowledge  the  blessings  which 
have  followed  the  preaching  of  Thy 
word."  Mr  Erskine,  as  usual,  under- 
took the  office  of  reader  and,  following 
the  order  of  prayers  on  board,  in  his 
emphatic  nianner  said  "Let  us  praj^" — 
reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Matthew  ;  then  in  suc- 
cession he  turned  to  the  hundred  and 
seventh  psalm,  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
St  Matthew  and  third  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  of  James.  After  which  he  said 
"Let  us  again  pray,"  and  read  the  com- 
prehensive and  beautiful  prayer  com- 
posed by  the  Rev'^  Dr  Brunton  in  the 
year  1807  "For  the  use  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,"  with  certain  alterations  to 
accommodate  the  prayer  to  the  light- 
house sei'vice  generally,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion with  Sir  Walter's  marginal  note 
also. 

Allusion  is  made  in  Lockhart's  Life, 
Vol.  L  p.  239,  to  Sir  Walter's  knoWl- 
edge  of  his  bible.  He  certainly  knew 
the  scriptures  intimately,  and  he  brought 
this  knowledge  to  bear  with  eli'ect  on 
some  occasions  but  never  otherwise 
than  with  the  most  reverent  circum- 
spection. 

In  the  beautiful  sail  through  the 
Sound  of  Mull  to  Oban — by  far  the  fin- 
est track  of  all  the  soiinds  of  the  high- 
lands— we  pass  along  the  shores  of  the 
"woody    Morven,"   by    the    castles    of 


Aros,  Ardtarnish,  Duart  and  DunoUy, 
and  have  in  a  distant  view  Dunstatt'nage 
and  the  tower  of  Barcaldine.  Most  of 
these  edifices  aftbrded  Sir  ^^'alter  some 
interesting  Tales  of  my  Landlord  for 
the  party,  as  one  skimmed  through  the 
sound.  Few  things  have  struck  me 
more  in  Sir  Walter's  writings  than  the 
state  and  dignity  with  whicli  he  lias 
clothed  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  Ard- 
tarnish in  Tlie  Lord  of  the  Lsles,  and 
the  scenes  connected  with  it  which  he 
has  made  to  jjass  before  us. 

At  Oban  some  of  the  party  learned 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  which  was 
carefully  kejit  from  the  knowledge  of 
Sir  Walter,  and  was  so  intended  to  be 
kept  till  his  own  letters  should  an- 
nounce the  sad  intelligence.  But  it 
prematureh'  reached  his  ears  at  Port 
Rusli,  where  the  Reverend  Rector,  Dr 
Richardson,  brought  it  out  as  news  to 
the  party.  There  were  other  places  of 
interest  to  Sir  Walter  which  lay  in  the 
ship's  track,  but  all  these  lost  their  ef- 
fect, thei-e  was  nothing  now  for  Sir 
Walter  but  home. 

On  our  arrival  off  Greenock,  the 
steward — before  the  anchor  was  let  go — 
was  sent  ashore  to  the  Post  Office  and 
soon  returned  with  his  hands  full  of 
letters  for  all  on  board  exce2)t  Sir  Wal- 
ter. Mr  McKechnie,  the  postmaster,  a 
very  respectable  and  well  kno^^•n  man, 
for  a  brief  space  had  haj^pened  to  be 
out  of  the  way — but  soon  came  on 
board  with  many  apologies  for  having 
locked  up  Sir  Walter's  letters  "  that 
he  might  make  sure  of  personally  de- 
livering them  to  the  man  who  had  so 
often  delighted  his  evening  fireside." 
Knowing  the  interest  of  letters  to  V03'- 
agers  he  would  not  detain  him  a  mo- 
ment, but  in  making  his  bow  reqiiested 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  a  small  box  of 
Limes  and  the  latest  newspapers.  On 
the  postmaster's  way  ashore,  he  inti- 
mated to  the  vessels  in  the  Roads  gen- 
erally whose  letters  he  had  been  de- 
livering, and  hinted  a  proper  compli- 
ment ;  so  that  upon  [our]  embarking 
in  a  steamer  for  Glasgow,  the  harbour 
had  quite  a  birthday  appearance  with 
flags  and  streamers  at  the  masthead. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  and  popularity 
of  the  man ! 
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He  was  the  most  indiisti'ious  occu- 
pier of  time  ;  he  was  literally  "  never 
in  the  state  of  doiug  nothing."  He 
often  had  his  portable  desk  up  on  deck 
w'hen  his  camp  stool  was  b}'  no  means 
steady,  while  the  wind  turned  the  leaf 
and  the  sprays  from  the  shijj's  side 
formed  a  gentle  asi)ersion  ujjon  him. 
As  if  by  accident,  some  of  the  party 
would  sometimes  take  a  station  be- 
hind him  with  an  umbrella.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  had  then  written 
much  of  the  text  of  the  Lord  of  the.  Isles, 
and  probably  all  the  notes  and  the  en- 
tire volumes  of  the  Pirate,  for  his  en- 
quiries often  boi'e  u2)on  the  subject.* 
He  occasionally  introduced  the  ex- 
ploits of  Rob  Ro}-,  so  that  to  me  it 
was  like  a  second  reading  when  the 
novel  came  out.  On  calling  one  day 
at  Castle  Street,  after  the  appearance 
of  that  work.  Miss  Scott  in  her  de- 
lightful manner  said  "  O  !  Mr.  Steven- 
son, have  3'ou  heard  the  new  song  of 
Rob  Roy  Macgregor  ?  "  and  immedi- 
ately sat  down  to  the  hai'p  and  sang  it 
with  great  spirit. 

Sir  Walter  had  the  happy  talent  of 
being  on  easy  terms  with  all  around 
him.  "When  it  was  convenient  he  often 
took  a  seat  in  the  forecastle  and  en- 
tered into  familiar  conversation  ^vitll 
the  sailors  on  the  watch  below.  There 
was  a  particular  scat  which  he  occupied 
there  which  was  called  his  Locker.  In 
this  Avay  he  used  to  say  that  "  he  got 
much  information,  talking  with  every- 
one in  his  own  line  of  pursuit." 

I  might  here  enter  upon  the  habits 
on  shipboard  of  this  party  of  eminent 
men  and  public  characters  :  Of  course 
Sir  Walter  was  the  Star.  Knowing  that 
they  could  not  carry  "  the  comforts  of 
the  Salt-Market "  with  them,  they  were 
happy  and  contented  with  ship's  fare 
but  little  varied.  Fortunately,  as  it 
happened,  there  was  a  good  French 
cook  on  board,  and  our  steward  was 
an  excellent  jiurveyor  of  such  good 
things  as  came  in  his  way.  The  wines 
in  use  were  port  and  sherry,  good  and 
"  old  in  bottle  ;  "  and  on  Sunday,  when 
the  weather  was  favourable  for  pray- 
ers, there  was  a  glass  of  claret.  Often, 
however,  when  there  was  dampness  in 

,    *  My  srandfather,  w-ith  Lockhart  at  his  elbow,  oaght  to 
have  knowii  better.— R.  L.  S. 


the  air — a  frequent  occurrence — a  little 
hot  water  mixture  f  was  jjreferred  by 
the  elderly  gentlemen.  The  habits  of 
cleanliness  were  particularly  attended 
to,  and  though  dressing  for  dinner  was 
only  partial,  yet  on  Sundays  at  pray- 
ers this  was  more  attended  to.  Few 
oijportuuities  were  aftbrded  for  seabath- 
ing ;  but  on  such  occasions,  Sir  Walter 
would  say,  "  Now  I  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  clean." 

At  Mr  Erskine's  one  day  after  din- 
ner in  the  drawin groom,  the  proof- 
sheet  of  the  third  canto  of  the  Ijord  of 
the  Isles,  where  Bruce  meets  the  ban- 
ditti, was  read  by  Mr  Erskine.  The 
party,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  consisted 
of  Mrs  Erskine  and  Lad}-  Scott,  Mr 
and  Mrs  James  Watt  who  were  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, Professor  Wilson,  Mr  Sheriff 
Bruce,  Mr  Sheriff  Hamilton  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others.  It  was  noticed 
by  those  of  the  sailivg  jmrfi/  present 
that  they  had  now  been  amply  rewarded 
for  their  long  detention  and  late  din- 
ner at  Corriskin.  Sir  Walter  took  a 
Avarm  interest  in  engineering,];  and  at 
Mr  Erskine's  enjoyed  Mr  AVatt's  con- 
versation very  much.  A  question  hav- 
ing been  started  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  raising  such  materials  as  those  of 
the  ruins  of  Baalbec  in  the  state  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
Mechanical  Powers,  Mr,  Watt  said 
"  This  never  cost  me  a  thought ;  for  the 
mind  of  man  has  been  the  same  from 
Adam  do\mward,  and  he  Avould  always 
find  a  means  for  the  end  he  had  in 
view." 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Mr  Erskine 
asked  me  what  I  heard  of  it  ?  I  told 
him  that  the  work  was  pretty  generally 
spoken  of  as  his  own  production,  to 
which  he  replied  in  his  vivid  manner 
denying  the  authorship  and  adding 
"  I  wish  to  God  I  could  own  it !  "  Mr 
Erskine  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility. I  happened  to  be  with  him  when 
he  received  the  intimation  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Boswell's  fall  in  the  duel  with 
Mr  Stewart  of  Dunearn.  This  sad 
catastrophe  comjiletely  overcame  him, 

t  Whiskey  toddy.— R.  L.  S. 

t  Or  at  least  he  spoke  to  "  everyone  in  his  own  line 
of  pursuit  ?  "— R.  L.  S. 
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and  his  diKtressod  manner  j^ave  me  no 
small  nneasiness  at  the  time. 

I  have  often  re^^retted  that  I  had  not 
got  permission  to  retain  at  least  one  of 
Sir  AValti-r's  crook-headed  hazel  sticks 
and  other  odds  and  ends  that  mij^ht 
have  been  spared  when  his  man  Mac- 
beth left  the  ship  with  all  and  sundry. 
I  never  felt  this  oversij^ht  more  sensi- 
bly than  when  my  friend  Dr  Neill  pre- 
sented the  steward  of  the  shij)  with  a 
handsomely  bound  small  volume  for 
one  of  the  baronet's  old  alumpij-jjens 
which  he  had  left  on  board.  I  can  only 
boast  of  the  possession  of  a  very  small 
volume  which  Sir  AValter  presented  me 
with  on  the  voyat>e  containiuj^  Some 
account  of  Ihe  voyage  of  Jameti  V.  roayid 
Scotland  under  the  conduct  of  that  ex- 
cellent Pilot,  James  Lindsay.  I  at  one 
time  had  many  notes  and  letters  of  Sir 
AValter's,  but  they  have  somehow  or 
other  got  out  of  my  hands. 

Of  his  well  known  modesty  as  an 
Author,  I  ma}'  mention  his  once  saying 
to  me,  when  Ave  were  looking  over  the 
ship's  quarter,  "  It  was  Erskine,  Thom- 
son, Rae,  Skene  and  others  who  gave 
importance  to  my  early  writings,  other- 
wise I  should  never  have  thought  of 
publishing  them."  On  his  taking  the 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society  as  President, 


I  felt  as  if  he  were  carrying  this  feeling 
too  far  when  he  came  to  speak  of  his 
knowledge  on  physical  subjects.  Ah 
another  instance,  I  may  also  mention 
that,  having  got  an  admirable  head  of 
Sir  Walter  cut  by  Douchar  |VJ  from 
Chantry's  bust,  I  was  showing  the  seal 
to  a  friend  near  me  at  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety Club  ;  but  it  came  to  be  handed 
from  one  to  another,  and  in  its  circuit 
of  the  table  reached  Sir  AValter,  who 
giving  it  away  said  somewhat  to  Sir 
William  Arbuthnot.  I  was  anxious  to 
know  his  remark,  and  learned  afterwards 
that  he  had  expressed  himself  in  French 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  head  was  not 
worth  the  pains  of  the  artist." 

Of  the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter,  I  prefer 
that  by  J.  W.  Gordon,  with  his  dog  Bran, 
painted  for  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  Captain 
Basil  Hall  carried  me  to  see  a  picture 
of  Sir  Walter  on  the  easel  of  his  brother 
James  in  London,  which  I  thought  much 
of.  Mr.  Hall  was  so  particular  with  this 
portrait  that  he  had  in  his  studio  the 
identical  green  jacket  which  Sir  Walter 
wore  on  the  voyage,  one  of  his  crook- 
headed  sticks  and  one  of  his  shoes, 
which  he  liad  got  for  this  picture  from 
Mr.  Lockhart.  This  picture  has  not 
appeared  in  public  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
nor  do  I  know  for  whom  it  was  intended. 


NELL  GUY. 


Bv  Bliss  Carman. 


Now  the  will  of  the  North  is  the  will  of  the  wind, 
At  the  gray  world's  rim  Avhere  red  suns  die, 

The  wind  that  walks  in  the  street  and  talks  ; 

But  the  heai't  of  the  North  is  the  heart  of  Nell  Guy. 


To-day,  were  I  master  of  color  and  line, 
I  could  draw  you  a  tall  girl  frank  and  fair, 

With  the  sway  of  the  com  through  an  August  morn, 
With  a  light  in  her  face  and  a  wave  in  her  hair. 


Such  a  fearless  face  with  its  talking  eyes, 

Grave  and  gentle  yet  teasing  too  ; 
The  sort  of  eyes,  not  worldly  wise, 

That  only  light  when  the  soul  speaks  through. 
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But  when  they  do  talk — heart  of  my  heart, 

How  you  sill-ink  in  yourHelf,  abawlied  ami  shy, 
Hearing  the  soul  of  the  world  outroll 

To  bless  and  forgive  from  the  lips  of  Nell  Guy ! 

I  with  my  blundering  mannish  whim, 

She  with  her  spirit  swift  as  flame  ! 
Can  you  not  see  how  the  world  for  me, 

Since  I  knew  her  first,  is  never  the  same  ? — 

How  all  the  tumult  and  hate  and  war 

Of  poor  mad  men  who  sorrow'  and  sin, — 
Grope  and  are  gone  with  a  sigh  ere  the  dawn, — 

Is  God's  bad  dream  we  wander  in  ! 

But  the  dream  shall  pass,  and  the  dreamer  awake, 

In  the  brightening  morning  by  and  by, — 
Bethink  him,  and  then  refashion  us  men  ; 

All  this  I  believe  because  of  Nell  Guy. 

How  else?     For  she  never  could  learn  it  here, 

That  gracious  abundant  pitying  way 
Of  the  patient  sun,  with  his  journey  done. 

In  giant  content  at  another  day. 

And  that  slender  artist  hand  of  hers, 

Warm  as  a  fold  in  the  autumn  hills ! 
There  sleeps  so  much,  in  its  lingering  touch, 

Like  the  slow  quiet  the  sunhght  sjdLLIs. 

That  were  the  place  for  a  king  to  halt, 

Sheltered  and  safe  where  the  sunbeams  lie  ; 
Then  out  again  to  his  marching  men. 

With  a  cheer  in  the  night  at  the  name  of  Nell  Guy  ! 

The  raving  tide  of  the  rabble  world, 

Busy  and  shifting  and  foolish  still. 
Goes  by  her  door  in  the  city's  roar, 

Heedless  and  blind  as  a  Avind  on  the  hill. 

For  Avhat  would  the  world  \di\x  NeU,  forsooth  ? 

And  what  Avould  the  storm  on  the  wild  sea-Une 
With  the  buried  pearl,  like  this  mere  girl, 

Deep  in  the  core  of  the  sea's  dark  shine? 

But  wait  till  the  sea  falls  !     Up  they  come. 

All  the  hid  treasures  high  and  dry, 
Out  of  the  deep  and  their  ageless  sleep. 

So  the  heart  of  the  world  is  the  heart  of  NeU  Guy ! 


THE   ART   OF  THE   WHITE   CITY. 


Bj'  Will  H.  Low. 


..^  Illustkations 

N  the  way  west  to  the 
White  City,  to  "  the  state- 
ly pleasure  j^lace  decreed," 
where  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion by  the  unwritten  law 
of  Intoi'uational  Exposi- 
tions hold  their  court,  the 
observant  ti'aveller  finds  abundant  food 
for  thought.  Beyond  Niagara,  assum- 
ing his  point  of  departure  to  be  New 
York,  he  sees  in  the  landscaj^e  through 
which  he  is  whirled  a  continuous  sweej) 
of  flat  farming  land,  but  little  water  ; 
fences  everywhere,  trees  sparsely  scat- 
tered, and  plain  box-like  houses  telling 
only  of  shelter  ;  abundant  barns  differ- 
ing little  from  the  dwellings,  and  from 
time  to  time  to^^^ls  of  varied  nomen- 
clature ranging  from  Delhi  to  Kalama- 
zoo. Through  the  horizontal  blur 
caused  by  the  speed  of  the  train 
through  which  all  this  is  seen,  there 
appear,  j^rincipall}'  about  the  stations, 
figures  which  lend  a  languid  interest 
to  the  dead  level  of  monotony. 

The  human  interest  of  the  picture, 
however,  tells  the  same  story  as  the 
landscape  —  a  story  of  hard  work,  of 
material  reward,  an  acquiescence  in 
the  law  by  which  labor  gains  bread  and 
shelter,  and  little  else.  Occasionally, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tions, there  is  some  attempt  at  adorn- 
ment, generally  confined  to  "  tidying 
up "  the  surroundings  ;  but  around 
the  farm-houses  few  or  no  flowers,  little 
or  no  attempt  to  beautif}'  the  home, 
nothing  of  the  almost  frantic  suburban 


effort  of  the  East  which  has  made  the 
country  kaleidoscopically  varied  with 
color,  for  the  most  part  bad,  yet  giving 
hope  that  the  next  generation  will  do 


Bv  Tin:  AiTiiou. 

better,  and  pointing  at  least  to  a  desire 
for  beauty.  Individual  effort,  unseen 
along  the  route,  may  ha  slandered  by 
the  preceding,  but  such  for  many 
monotonous  miles  seemed  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  we  were  journey- 
ing to  see. 

At  last  a  plain  varied  by  marshes, 
through  which  boarded  walks  running 
at  right  angles,  with  an  occasional 
house  here  and  there,  testified  to  the 
various  suburban  excrescences  of  a 
great  city  ;  then  a  dome  or  two,  towei'S, 
flags  fluttering  in  the  sun,  innumer- 
able trains,  clangor  of  bells  and  shriek- 
ing of  Avhistles ;  and  with  Chicago 
seven  miles  away,  hidden  in  a  pall  of 
smoke,  the  AVhite  City  Avas  at  hand. 

Thei'e  are  certain  mastering  impres- 
sions in  one's  life,  certain  scenes  which 
stamp  the  memory,  and,  like  the  price- 
less kakemono  Avhich  the  reverent  Jap- 
anese withdraws  from  hiding  when  in 
the  mood  to  enjoy  it,  rise  obedient  to 
one's  thought  in  aftertime.  Such  a 
memory  is  that  of  a  first  sunny  morn- 
ing in  Paris :  a  ride  from  the  Made- 
leine across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
along  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  the 
Louvre,  across  the  Seine  with  the  island 
and  Notre  Dame  in  the  distance,  and 
then  through  older  Paris  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Luxembourg.  Or  again,  a 
certain  early  moonlit  evening  in  Flor- 
ence, Avith  the  Duomo  looming  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  Giotto's  Campanile 
standing  sentinel  at  its  side,  the  narrow 
street  to  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  Avith 
its  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  thence  by  the  side  of  the 
Uflizi  to  the  Arno  and  across  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  up  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 


,  DRAWN    BY    WILL    H.   LOW, 

Lighting  the  Natural  Gas  Torches  on  the  Roof  of  the  Adnfiinistration  Building. 
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These  nieiiiuries,  conmion  to  so  many,  and  plioto^rajjlis  which,  instead  of  «lul- 
are  often  <iaineil  on  i^round  made  fa-  linj^  realization,  a<ld  to  it  tlie  zest  of 
miliar   throuj^'li    study   of  j;uide-l)ooks    more  thorouj^h  ajipreciation.     In    like 

manner,  study,  discussion,  photon raplis. 
and  enjiravin^s  prepare  one  for  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  ;  but  the  first  few 
hours  of  livintf  in  its  architectural 
dreandand  j^ives  reality  to  the  shadowy 
l)reeonception,  and  adds  the  priceless 
^ift  of  another  masteiiiiece  to  memory's 
picture-ji^allerv. 

It  is  probably  impracticable  in  any 
case,  and  when  we  think  of  the  trans- 
fornuition  that  this  prairie  has  wit- 
nessed in  two  short  years,  quite  impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  the  Exposition,  to 
keep  the  approaches  of  a  jjfreat  pojndar 
resort  in  any  (h'^ree  beautiful  Here 
we  have  on  the  land  side  of  the  Fair 
the  usvnil  assend)lafj^e  of  cheap  shows, 
lemonade  vendors,  and  the  like,  which 
line  the  unsifjjhtly  fence  and  make  up 
what  a  friend  has  dubbed  the  Sideway 
Unpleasant.  The  fence  is  hard  to  par- 
don in  a  hxnd  where  energy-  is  pre- 
dominant, desire  to  do  the  best  not 
wantinof,  and  i<ta(f  abundant.  A  high 
white  wall  enclosing  the  substantial 
fal)ric  of  their  dream  would  have  done 
much  to  give  the  western  approach 
something  of  the  festal  magnificence 
Avhich  the  architects  have  given  to  the 
entrance  by  the  peristyle  at  the  lake 
side. 

But  once  within,  to  pick  flaws  criti- 
cism nuast  take  a  higher  flight  than  one, 
frankly  astonished  at  the  goodness  of 
it  all,  is  disjDosed  to  permit  it  to.  Noth- 
ing is  perfect  in  this  mundane  sphere, 
but  this  effort  on  lines  as  yet  untrod- 
den by  these  States  has  such  measure  of 
success  that  one  is  i>roud  to  feel  that 
this  has  been  done  in  our  own  time,  in 
one's  own  country,  by  men  of  one's  own 
race  —  the  race  that  peoples  our  sea- 
board, fills  our  manufacturing  towns, 
tills  our  great  farms,  and  stretching 
westward  extracts  precious  metals  here 
and  cultivates  orange-groves  and  vine- 
j-ards  there ;  the  race  which  is  daily 
urged,  on  the  "  whaleback "  steamer 
from  the  city  to  the  Fair,  to  pvirchase  its 
chewing  gum  before  the  boat  starts,  as 
:riwANB«)toiNa  none  is  sold  after  leaving  the  pier;  the 
coLuMefANFxi'flimjM    j-g^gg  ^jja^   ig  gQ  cosmopolitan,  so  made 

up  from  strange  and  opposing  elements, 
and  is  withal  so  homogeneous,  so  Amer- 
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'!.  to  feel  that 
had.  at   tlie 


icin — aud  priiid.  -i' 
this  curious  P^'^^P- 
cmcbJ  moment,  the  eood  sense  to  be 
inconsistent,  to  make  haste  slowlv,  to 
defer  to  the  few.  to  make  their  Exposi- 
tioo  the  most  beautiful  before  setting  to 
trork  to  make  it.  as  tMuirs  needs  must 
be  here,  the  bi^r.^r^st  in  all  creation. 

To  be  of  this  race  and  a  fol- 
lower of  the  arts :  to  hare  noteil    ":  ---.r 
for  rears  the  growth  of  public 
desire  for  art  and  the  frequent  lapses 
to  indifiE^renee  on  its  part ;  to  havir 
seen  that  oar  artists  as  thev   crrow 
in    strength  and    numbers    claimed 
the    right   to  do    something  larsrer 
and  finer  and  better  than  tl  ite 

hoiEe.  the  portrait  statue,  or  :_.  .  n- 
picture;  and  then  to  come  here,  where 
for  the  first  time  ther  hare  found  op- 
portunitTT.  and  where  the  alliance  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
has  produced  its  first  work,  to  find 
that  first  work  surprisingly  good,  is  to 
feel  proud  not  alone  for  the  -valiant 
craftsmen  who  have  pnxluced  this  re- 
sult, but  for  the  country  at  large  which 
has  stood  behind  them,  and  abore  all 


for  r  -  I  men  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago .:ive  pLvnueil  the  work  so 
bravely  and  so  wisely.  So  many  ele- 
ui-  -  rer  into  an  enterprise  of  tliis 
ku.  .  :....:  to  a  community  like  ours  (un- 
aideil  by  a  piUT?ntal  government  which. 
as  iu  Fi-ance.  takes  upon  itself,  as  one 
of  its  functions,  the  pxvvision  of  pubhc 
pageant  and  amusement,  and  keeps  as 
it  were  iHl  the  material  in  stock)  the 
problem  was  more  than  v^lifficult,  and  the 
s«.>lutiou.  M>lved  as  it  has  lieen.  most  sur- 
prising. Ei;iihteen  months  aaro  in  P:ms, 
as  I  sti'cKl  with  a  French  friend  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Eift'el  Tower,  he  said,  in- 
dicating the  colossal  ''onstruction.  "  I 
suppose  that  at  Chicairo  you  will  have  a 
tower  bigger  than  tliiit.  :uid  that  your 
exposition  will  be  a  triumph  of  that 
sort  of  thing."  "  I  sxippose  that  it 
may."  was  the  answer :  but  the  tower 
which  is  such  a  blot  on  Paris,  diminish- 
ing in  scale  her  most  beautitid  monu- 
ments, is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Chica- 
sro.  and  thouijh  the  bones  ivnd  sinews 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  buililing  may  be  a 
~  triumph  of  that  sort  of  thing."  its 
flesh  of  stall"  effectively  covers  and 
adorns  it  without  concealment  of  con- 
st '  or  strength,  but  with  due  con- 
si               L  paid  to  beauty. 

To  house  the  exhibits,  to  provide  for 
ill-         ■     n.    and    to    make  a  pleasiire- 

srr   :  ir  the  people  ( it  could  be  urged 

from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view)  might 
indeed  have  been  done  more  simply,  or. 
as  the  phrase  runs,  in  a  more  "  business- 
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like  "  way.  One  rugged  old  fanner  I 
overheard,  as  I  stood  leanin"-  on  the 
balustrade  at  the  back  of  the  Mac- 
Monnies  fountain,  as  he  jnilled  his  wife 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
charming  group  of  mermaids  and  sea- 
babies  who  disport  themselves  in  the 
wake  of  Columbia's  triumphal  galley, 
"  Come  along,  Maria,  I  never  see  no 
use  in  them  things  ;  women  with  fishes' 
tails."  Maria  went  along,  but  I  fancied 
that  Maria's  daughter  lingered  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  may  have  found  the 
"use"  of  the  artist  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. At  any  rate,  the  Chicago  busi- 
ness man  who  individually  and  collect- 
ively represents  the  controlling  power 
of  this  vast  enterprise  knew  the  use  of 
beaut}-,  and  with  the  sagacity  born  of 
commercial  success  called  to  his  aid  the 
men  most  eminent  in  their  professions, 
and  then — left  them  alone. 

Arguing  without  absohite  knowledge, 
is  it  not  easy  to  imagine  that  many 
times  during  the  two  years  spent  in 
constnicting  these  superb  structures, 
the  heart  of  the  business  man  must 
have  failed  him  in  seeing  this  child  of 
his  creation  grow  in  beauty  and  strength 
to  be  sure,  but  at  a  cost  of  so  many 
millions  ?  No  record  exists,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  of  any  questioning.  The  artists 
had  been  called  in,  they  were  doing 
their  work  loyally  ;  and  no  less  loyally, 
through  financial  crisis,  business  de- 
pression, and  public  indifference,  the 
business  man  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract.  He  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  whole  country  to  do  his  best,  the 
pledge  had  been  given  and  accepted  in 
the  hour  when  he  bore  the  coveted  priv- 
ilege to  hold  the  Exposition  away  from 
competing  cities,  and  the  Court  of  Hon- 
or shows  how  w^ell  the  pledge  has  been 
kept.  A  detail  of  organization,  one  of 
the  many  which  would  make  the  history 
of  the  Exposition  most  interesting  if 
written,  was  told  the  other  day,  and  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  wdiicli 
the  Fair  has  been  put  through,  that  it 
is  worth  incoi-porating  here.  At  a  time 
when  the  Exposition  had  reached  the 
hmits  of  all  possible  insurance,  when 
every  sound  insurance  company  in  the 
world  was  carrying  all  the  risks  it  was 
able  to  take,  the  Exposition  concluded 
to  "do  its  own  insurance,  the  details  of 
Vol..  XIV.— 50 


which  procedui-e  need  not  be  gone  into 
here.  At  this  time  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  jaictures,  about  nine  in  all,  which 
had  been  promised  for  the  Loan  Col- 
lection of  Foreign  Masteiineces,  and 
were  not  forthcoming  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  Exjiosition  to  procure 
special  insurance  policies  which  had 
been  promised  when,  long  before,  the 
owners  of  the  pictures  had  consented  to 
lend  them.  There  seemed  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  when  the  simple  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  head  of  the  Art 
Department,  if  it  was  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Loan  Collection 
that  these  pictures  should  be  in  it? 
To  which  was  answered,  that  if  not  es- 
sential, it  was  at  least  desirable  ;  where- 
at this  business  man  gave  instractions 
that  the  owners  of  the  pictures  be  at 
once  communicated  with  and  informed 
that  he  would  personally  guarantee 
them  against  loss  if  they  would  allow 
the  pictures  to  come.  As  this  little 
show  of  public  spirit  involved  a  person- 
al liability  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  figures  may  be  consid- 
ered eloquent  enough  to  find  place  in 
such  a  paper  as  this. 

The  wisdom  of  a  lai'ge  policy  is  to  be 
found  on  every  hand.  The  Exposition 
has  been  called  a  dream,  and  as  it  is  so 
soon  to  vanish  may  well  be  one  ;  but  if 
the  intent  had  been  to  deceive,  it  could 
liardl}-  have  been  made  more  deceptive. 
To  one  in  the  gondolas  or  the  launches 
speeding  between  these  walls,  they 
stand  as  though  for  all  time  ;  and  for 
one  walking  in  the  long  arcades,  detail 
and  veracity  of  construction  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  most  jDlausibly. 
It  has  been  too  often  described  how 
the  architects,  adopting  certain  dimen- 
sions, have  obtained  a  conformity  of  ef- 
fect ;  but  that  once  obtained,  they  have 
shown  the  greatest  freedom,  and  though 
all  of  them  are  men  of  many  works, 
they  have  never  perhaps  been  more 
happily  inspired.  The  Administration 
building  is  the  appropriate  crowTi  to 
the  buildings  leading  up  to  it,  and  Mr. 
McKim's  Agricultural  building  is  char- 
acterized by  great  charm  of  joropoi-tion, 
and  though  heavily  charged  \\\i\\  sciilpt- 
ured  decoration  is  in  no  wise  overload- 
ed. In  addition  to  the  very  decorative 
sculptures  due  to  Mr.  Martiny,  there  is 
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on  this  building  some  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory orniunent  in  purely  classical 
vein  that  I  can  renienil)er  on  any  mod- 
ern structure.  In  fact,  thoujajh  the  treat- 
ment of  this  f^roup  of  buildings  is  thor- 
ou<^hly  classic,  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
the  belief  that  iu  no  other  country 
would  the  traditions  have  been  so  well 
observed  and  at  the  same  time  so  revivi- 
fied as  in  ours.  Our  men  owe  their  ed- 
ucation to  the  Old  World,  chiefly  to 
France  ;  but  it  seems  as  though  a  cer- 
tain separation  from  the  influences  of 
their  schools  had  given  them  an  inde- 
pendence which  their  foreign  school- 
mates lack.  It  is  probable  that  had 
Paris  in  1889  adopted  the  programme 
followed  here  the  result  would  have 
been  as  correct,  as  thorough,  as  noble 
as  this  ;  but  the  result  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  colder,  and  lacking  in  the 
individual  character  obsei-vable  here, 
where  every  man  seems  to  continue  the 
tradition  rather  than  follow  it.  Mr. 
Post  had  long  accustomed  us  to  his  ca- 
pacity to  build  big  and  well ;  but  never 
to  build  so  big  and  so  well  as  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  building.  Wlien  sailing 
along  the  lake-front  one  appreciates 
the  immensity  of  the  structure,  which 
seems  to  equal  that  of  all  the  other 
buildings  combined  ;  but  near  at  hand 
one  feels  its  beauty  more  than  its  big- 
ness, and  the  simplicity  by  which  this 
result  is  arrived  at.  The  portals,  tak- 
ing almost  all  the  decorative  features, 
are  admirable.  Mr.  Atwood's  Fine  Arts 
building  is  perhaps  the  best  where  all 
is  so  good,  owing  almost  nothing  to 
its  decorative  features — which,  as  the 
building  is  to  be  permanent,  one  may 
hope  to  see  changed.  The  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  should  hardly  be  borrowed 
to  grace  so  fine  a  modern  building.  At 
night  Mr.  Atwood's  building  is  seen  in 
all  its  beauty  of  proportion,  and  the 
nights  when  it  is  illuminated  best  of 
all.  The  torches  running  along  the 
top  of  the  building  burn  great  flames 
of  natural  gas,  and  the  illumination  is 
at  once  simple  and  effective.  On  the 
roof  of  the  Administration  building 
something  of  the  same  effect  is  ob- 
tained in  conjunction  with  the  electric 
light  outlining  the  dome  ;  but  as  the 
torches  on  the  Fine  Arts  building  are 
seen  against  the  sky,  the  effect  is  finer. 


Night  and  electric  light  play  a  great 
part  in  the  spectacular  side  of  the 
Fair.  Solomon  in  all  his  ghuy  never 
saw  such  a  sight  as  the  plain  people  of 
this  continent  have  had  on  illumina- 
tion nights  this  summei-.  Innumerable 
incandescent  lights  sparkle  along  the 
cornices  and  pediments  ;  the  top  of  the 
wall  inclosing  the  grand  basin  is  out- 
lined in  fire  ;  search-lights  from  the  top 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  building  cut  their 
wide  swaths  of  light  in  gigantic  circles, 
resting  for  a  moment  here  and  there  to 
bring  out  now  this  detail  or  to  throw 
into  dazzling  relief  a  sculptured  figure 
or  beast.  It  lingers  longest  on  Mac- 
Monnies's  fountain,  the  fitting  jewel 
resting  lightly  on  the  bosom  of  this 
Venetian  beauty  whom  but  yesterday 
we  called  Chicago ;  and  well  it  may,  as 
in  a  degree  the  fountain  is  the  clou  of 
the  Exposition.  It  seems  but  fair  to 
call  this  fountain  the  most  important 
of  all  the  decorative  sculptures.  Every 
exposition  has  its  great  fountain,  and 
the  choice  of  Mr.  MacMonnies  to  exe- 
cute this  one  was  most  happy.  Our 
sculptors  as  a  rule  have  had  too  little 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  decorative 
side  of  their  art,  and  we  do  not  possess 
as  does  France  a  small  aiTny  of  sculp- 
tors who  can  be,  as  they  were  in  '89, 
turned  loose  to  decorate  a  gi'eat  ex- 
position with  groups  and  figures.  It 
demands  not  only  a  decoratiA'e  instinct 
but  practice  as  well,  a  certain  habit  of 
and  delight  in  handling  huge  masses 
of  form  which  men  who  are  capable 
perhaps  of  graver  and  more  ponderated 
work  may  lack  or  have  lost.  Thus  fif- 
teen years  ago  Saint -Gaudens,  fresh 
from  school  and  filled  "svith  its  tradi- 
tions, would  have  in  the  course  of  nat- 
ural selection  been  the  man  for  the 
work  ;  but  with  years  and  widening  ex- 
perience it  is  a  question  Avhether  he 
would  have  undertaken  to  design  and 
carry  out  in  the  short  space  of  time 
that  which  his  brilliant  pupil  has  un- 
dertaken and  carried  through  with  all 
the  audacity  and  fire  of  youth,  tem- 
pered by  a  delicacy  of  taste  which 
gives  it  after  all  its  greatest  value. 
Anything  more  typical  of  the  youth 
and  hope  which  we  fondly  beheve  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  our  nation  is 
hard    to    conceive ;   and    if,    as    is    to 
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be  so  fjreatly  desired,  the  Jiioininient 
is  to  be  made  permanent  (whieli  the 
completeness  of  the  modelling  of  in- 
dividual parts,  an  unusual  quality  in 
works  like  this,  would  render  easy),  it 
mifj^ht  well  stand  to  represent  an  era. 
Mr.  French's  massive  and  dignified  fig- 
ure of  America  may  be  taken  as  the 
matron  of  this  generation,  tried  and 
made  strong  through  war ;  but  Mac- 
Monnies's  epitome  of  youth  represents 
the  future  of  our  as  yet  experimental 
civilization,  and  though  the  boat  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  the 
young  girl  who  fills  such  a  large  part 
in  our  experiment  who  is  really  to  the 
fore.  It  is  Smith  and  Wellesley  who 
row  with  the  young  girl  enthroned ; 
and  vogue  la  gaUre,  with  pleasant  waters 
ahead  and  a  safe  port  at  last ! 

01'  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  we  have  only 
a  figure  of  Columbus,  Avhich  he  has 
signed  in  collaboration  with  another  of 
his  pupils.  Miss  Mary  G.  Lawrence.  It 
is  a  good  exemplification  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  at  the  first  glance 
this  figure  seems  almost  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  of  a  character — the  highest 
character — of  work  which  depends  on 
the  most  serious  study.  Conception 
and  pose  ai'e  reduced  to  the  simplest, 
almost  archaic  form,  and  while  it  does 
not  seem  quite  as  successful,  it  is  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Lincoln  here  in  Chi- 
cago or  the  Deacon  Chapin  in  Spring- 
field. The  best  of  the  sculjiture  here, 
while  subject  to  the  limitations  twice 
mentioned,  has  perhaps  gained  a  qual- 
ity more  essentially  American  by  the 
absence  of  what  may  be  called  the 
ready-made  decorative  quality.  The 
quadriga  on  the  peristyle,  by  French 
and  Potter,  the  Indian  girl  and  the 
bull,  and  indeed  aU  the  figures  and 
animals  at  which  these  artists  have 
worked  together,  are  thoroughly  satis- 
factory as  decoration,  and  more  native 
and  appropriate  to  our  soil  than  the 
lighter  touch  and  greater  facility  of 
the  sculpture  at  the  exhibition  on  the 
Champ  de  ^lars  would  have  been. 

The  painters  of  the  baud  of  allied 
artists  had  the  more  difficult  task.  In 
the  first  place  our  countrv  has  arbitra- 
rily  forced  our  painters  to  work  on  a 
miniature  scale,  and  with  little  excep- 
tion our  men  afii-onted  their  task  witii 


theory  and  enthusiasm  as  their  prepa- 
ration. The  sculjitors  had  at  least  th(; 
practice  of  modelling  large  works  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  ]\Ir.  Maynard,  who 
has  taken  Pompeian  motives  and  given 
us  under  the  porches  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral building  a  thoroughly  architectural 
and  adequate  decoration  in  which  his 
past  experience  has  rendered  him  ser- 
vice, the  painters  were  virtually  win- 
ning their  first  spurs.  Taking  this  into 
consideration  their  success  is  marked. 
Tried  by  the  standard  that  the  space 
allotted  to  a  decoration  should  be  filled, 
and  filled  by  a  composition  which  could 
not  serve  within  any  other  shaped  sj^ace 
than  that  for  w'hich  it  is  devised,  Mr. 
Blashfield's  seems  the  most  successful. 
In  addition  to  this  quality  it  has  great 
charm  of  color  and  dignity  of  concep- 
tion, which  latter  quality,  combined 
with  clean,  workmanlike  drawing,  is 
shared  by  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Reid's  and 
Mr.  "Weir's  domes  also  have  charming 
qualities,  while  Mr.  Shirlaws  gives  one 
the  impression  of  a  complete  mastery 
of  his  scheme  and  intention.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  Liberal  Arts  build- 
ing, Mr.  Melchers  and  Mr.  McEwen 
have  large  compositions,  those  of  the 
latter  being  marked  perhaps  by  the 
greater  individuality ;  but  Avhile  they 
are  all  (each  painter  having  two  compo- 
sitions) executed  in  a  very  able  manner, 
they  seem  somewhat  lacking  in  sponta- 
neity. In  another  part  of  the  grounds 
in  the  Women's  building  the  feminine 
contingent  makes  a  brave  show.  Mrs. 
MacMonuies  here  leads  the  van  with 
a  composition  sober  in  line  and  ex- 
cellent in  color.  Miss  Cassatt,  having 
apparently  defied  the  laws  of  decora- 
tion, has  divided  her  space  in  three 
parts,  in  each  of  which  she  has  paint- 
ed pictures  which,  from  her  pre^dous 
work,  must  be  jiidged  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  which,  from  the 
height  at  which  they  are  seen  and  by 
reason  of  the  small  scale  of  the  figures, 
are  \-irtually  lost.  But  this  partial  and 
cursoiy  enumeration  of  what  may  be 
seen  at  the  Fair  could  be  continued 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this, 
and  still  leave  unnamed  and  apparently 
unappreciated  much  that  is  admirable 
and  more  that  is  hopeful.  Of  the  de- 
lights of  living  in  the  midst  of  this,  of 
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Beein^'  our  people  in  holiday  trim  and, 
albeit,  takiui,'  their  j)k'asuro  soiiiewhat 
badly  and  j^t-ttinj^  as  iiiuch  instruction 
combined  with  it  fts  jwssible,  still  en- 
jovini,'  it,  much  c-ould  be  said.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  State 
buildings,  which  give,  however,  so  much 
character  to  the  grounds.  New  York's 
imperial  palace,  bright  and  luxurious, 
is  flanked  on  one  side  by  Massachu- 
setts's  staid  and  trim  reproduction  of 
John  Hancock's  mansion,  with  addi- 
tions of  a  character  which  must  temper 
the  smile  of  gentle  reproof  with  Avhich 
it  regards  its  frivolous  neighbor  ;  while 
on  the  other  stands  Pennsylvania's 
broad  piazzaed  home  which  shelters  the 
Liberty  bell.  New  Jersey  reproduces  a 
colonial  "  Head-quarters  "  mansion,  and 
Washington  is  big  and  new  and  boom- 
ing ;  California  shows  her  fruits  and 
extols  her  wines  in  a  low-lying  struct- 
ure which  recalls  the  adobe  missions  of 
lier  first  settlers  ;  and  each  and  every 
State  has  here  its  home,  first  for  its 
own  people  and  then  for  the  neighbors. 
Strange  neighbors  we  have  too,  for  the 
Midway  Plaisance  is  not  far  away  with 
its  turbaned,  sandalled,  greased,  and 
befeathered  inhabitants,  with  its  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  bands,  its  great  dif- 
ference of  tongues  and  great  similarit}- 
of  cuisine.  The  out-door  life  which  is 
made  so  much  of  in  Europe  here  seems 
unappreciated  ;  the  numberless  cafes 
and  out-of-door  restaurants  which  make 


u])  HO  much  of  the  conifoii  with  which 
one  sees  an  exposition  there  still  "  leave 
to  l;e  desired  "  here.  But  these  are  de- 
tails and  of  things  earthy.  The  moral 
of  the  tale  is  short  and  easily  read. 

Our  work-a-day  nation  awakened,  it 
has  been  frequently  said,  to  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  art  as  a  factor  in 
life  at  Philadelphia  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  here  and  now  attains  as  it 
were  its  majority.  We  may  leave  out 
our  exhibit  in  the  Fine  Arts  building 
proper,  with  the  mere  registration  of 
the  fact  that  by  general  consent  it  holds 
its  own  as  Avell  or  better  than  close 
students  of  our  art  have  known  that  it 
has  done  for  several  years  past.  The 
exhibitions,  or  that  part  controlled  by 
the  Columl)ian  Commission,  is  our  best 
sign  of  progress,  nay,  of  achievement. 
It  has  i^roved  that  throughout  the  land 
when  occasion  arises  to  build,  to  carve, 
or  to  paint,  we  have  the  men  to  do  it. 
Art  hath  her  victories  no  less  than 
commerce  ;  the  qualities  which  have 
given  us  our  place  among  nations,  now 
that  the  struggle  is  jDast,  are  turned  in 
gentler  paths  ;  and  that  which  was 
prophecy  so  short  a  time  ago  is  now 
truth  realized  : 

"  Following  the  sun,  westward  the  march  of 

power, 
The  rose  of  might  blooms  in  oiu"  new-world 

mart ; 
But  see  just  bursting  fortli  from  bud  to  flower 
A  late,  slow  growth,  the  fairer  rose  of  art." 


SHRIVEN. 

A.D.   1425. 

By  H.  C.  Gunner. 

"After  he  had  given  his  final  directions,  he  asked  his  physicians  how  long  they  thought  he 
mit;ht  live.  And  wlien  tliey  told  him,  '  About  two  hours.'  he  shut  out  from  his  thoughts  every 
earthly  care,  and  spent  his  remaining  moments  in  devotion." 

I  HAVE  let  tlie  world  go. 

That's  the  door  that  clo.sed 
Behind  the  holy  father.     I  am  slirived. 
All's  done — all's  said — all's  shaped  and  rounded  out — 
And  one  hour  yet  to  wait  for  death.     Good  Lord  ! 
How  easy  'twas  to  let  this  vain  life  go  ! 
Why,  I  protest,  I  who  have  fought  for  Hfe 
These  fifty  years,  more  times  than  I  would  count, 
I  gave  the  poor  thing  up  but  now  as  though 
I  toss'd  away  a  shilling — ask  the  priest ! 
I  gave  up  life  as  lightly  as  I  gave  him 
For  an  altar-cloth  that  scarf  of  cloth  of  gold 
The  King  bound  round  my  ann  at  Agincourt. 

•  •••••■ 

One  hour — one  hour  !  and  then  a  tug  o'  the  heart 

And  I  shall  see  the  saints.     How  plain  they  make  it, 

These  honest  men  of  God  !     Was  it  at  Lisle 

I  met  that  paunchy  little  yellow  friar, 

Like  Cupid  in  a  cassock  with  the  jaundice. 

And  played  at  cards  \ni\x  him  two  days  together  ? 

Stay,  'twas  at  Calais,  where  I  fought  the  count — 

By  'r  Lady,  but  they  mock'd  him  ! — 'twas  at  Calais — 

Now  had  I  had  some  converse  with  that  brother 

It  might  have  been  the  better  for  my  soul. 

Though  'tis  all  one,  I  take  it,  now.     .     .     .     The  Abbess  ! 

He  told  a  master  story  of  an  Abbess — 

An  Abbess  and  a  Clerk — but  godly  talk. 

If  I  remember  me  aright    ...     we  had  not. 

Ay,  'tis  fair  l^'ing  here,  to  watch  the  sun 

Creep  up  yon  wall.     I  would  that  I  had  thought 

To  give  that  priest  the  niby  in  my  hilt 

To  buy  him  better  store  of  sacred  oil — 

The  anointed  go  to  Paradise,  methiuks. 

Something  too  rancid-flavored. 

What's  the  clock? 
This  hour's  too  full  of  minutes — minutes — minutes. 
Ah,  well,  I  have  done  with  time.     "Tis  but  an  hour. 
I  have  let  the  world  go. 

Would  my  dog  were  here ! 


THE    COPPERHEAD. 

By  Harold  Frederic. 


IX. 

HE  next  day,  Saturday, 
was  my  birthday.  I  cel- 
ebrated it  by  a  lieavy  cold, 
with  a  bursting  headache 
and  chills  chasing  each 
other  down  my  back.  I 
went  out  to  the  cow-barn 
Avith  the  two  men  before 
daylight,  as  usual,  but 
felt  so  bad  that  I  had  to  come  back 
to  the  house  before  inilking  Avas  half 
over.  The  moment  M'rye  saw  me,  I 
was  ordered  on  to  the  sick-list. 

The  Beech  homestead  was  a  good 
place  to  be  sick  in.  Both  M'rye  and 
Janey  had  a  talent  in  the  way  of  fixing 
vi\)  tasty  little  dishes  for  invalids,  and 
otherwise  ministering  to  their  comfort, 
which  year  after  year  Avent  a-begging, 
simply  because  all  the  men-folk  kept 
so  well.  Therefore,  wdien  the  rare  op- 
portunity did  arrive,  they  made  the 
most  of  it.  I  had  my  feet  and  legs 
put  into  a  bucket  of  hot  water,  and 
Avrapped  round  Avith  burdock  leaves. 
Janey  prepared  for  my  breakfast  some 
soft  toast  —  not  the  insipid  and  com- 
mon milk  -  toast  —  but  each  golden- 
broAA'n  slice  treated  separately  on  a 
plate,  first  moistened  Avith  scalding 
Avater,  then  peppered,  salted,  and  but- 
tered, Avdth  a  little  cold  milk  on  toj)  of 
all.  I  ate  this  sumptuous  breakfast  at 
my  leisure,  ensconced  in  M'rye's  big 
cushioned  rocking-chair,  with  my  feet 
and  legs,  well  tucked  up  in  a  blanket- 
shawl,  stretched  out  on  another  chair, 
comfortably  near  the  stove. 

It  Avas  taken  for  granted  that  I  had 
caught  my  cold  out  around  the  bonfire 
the  preA'ious  evening — and  this  convic- 
tion threw  a  sort  of  patriotic  glamour 
about  my  illness,  at  least  in  my  own 
mind. 

The  bonfire  had  been  a  famous  suc- 
cess. Though  there  was  a  trifle  of 
rain  in  the  air,  the  barrels  and  mossy 
discarded  old  fence-rails  burned  like 
pitch-pine,    and   when    Hurley   and   I 


threw  on  armfuls  of  brush,  the  sparks 
burst  up  with  a  roar  into  a  flaminy  col- 
umn Avhich  Ave  felt  must  be  visiljle  all 
over  our  side  of  Dearborn  County.  At 
all  events,  there  Avas  no  doubt  about 
its  being  seen  and  understood  doAvn  at 
the  Corners,  for  presently  our  enemies 
there  started  an  ansAvcring  bonfire, 
Avhich  gloAved  from  time  to  time  with 
such  a  peculiarly'  concentrated  radi- 
ance that  Abner  said  Lee  AVatkins 
must  have  given  them  some  of  his 
kerosene-oil  barrels.  The  thought  of 
such  a  sacrifice  as  this  on  the  part  of 
the  postmaster  rather  disturbed  Al> 
ner's  mind,  raising,  as  it  did,  the  hide- 
ous suggestion  that  possibly  later  re- 
turns might  have  altered  the  election 
results.  But  Avhen  Hurley  and  I 
dragged  forwai'd  and  tipped  over  into 
the  blaze  the  Avhole  side  of  an  old  aban- 
doned corn-crib,  and  heaped  dry  brush 
on  top  of  that,  till  the  very  sky  seemed 
afire  above  us,  and  the  stubble-fields 
doAvn  the  hill-side  were  all  ruddy  in 
the  light,  Abner  confessed  himself  re- 
assured. Our  enthusiasm  AA-as  so  great 
that  it  A\-as  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  we 
Avent  to  bed,  having  first  put  the  fire 
pretty  Avell  out,  lest  a  rising  wind  dur- 
ing the  night  should  scatter  sjjarks  and 
Avork  mischief. 

I  had  all  these  splendid  things  to 
think  of  next  day,  along  Avith  my  head- 
ache and  the  shivering  spine,  and  they 
tipped  the  balance  toAvard  satisfaction. 
Shortly  after  breakfast  M'rj'e  made  a 
flaxseed  j)oultice  and  muffled  it  flabbily 
about  my  neck,  and  brought  me  also 
some  boneset-tea  to  drink.  There  was 
a  debate  in  the  air  as  betAveen  castor- 
oil  and  senna,  fragments  of  AA'hich 
Avere  borne  in  to  me  when  the  kitchen- 
door  was  oj^en.  The  Underwood  girl 
alarmed  me  by  steadil}'  insisting  that 
her  sister-in-law  always  broke  up  sick- 
headaches  with  a  mustard-plaster  put 
raw  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Every 
once  in  a  Avhile  one  of  them  would 
come  in  and  address  to  me  the  stereo- 
typed  formula  :     "  Feel   any    better  ?  " 
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and  I  as  invariably  answered,  "  No." 
In  reality,  though,  I  was  lazily  com- 
fortable all  the  time,  with  Lossinj>j's 
"  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812  "  ly- 
ing open  on  my  lap,  to  look  at  when  I 
felt  inclined.  This  book  was  not  near- 
ly so  interesting  as  the  one  about  the 
Revolution,  but  a  grandfather  of  mine 
had  marched  as  a  soldier  up  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor  in  the  later  war,  though 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  had  any  fight- 
ing to  do  after  he  got  there,  and  in  my 
serious  moods  I  always  felt  it  my  duty 
to  read  aV)out  his  war  instead  of  the 
other. 

So  the  day  passed  along,  and  dusk 
began  to  gather  in  the  living  -  room. 
The  men  were  off  out-doors  somewhere, 
and  the  girls  were  churning  in  the  but- 
ter-room. M'rye  had  come  in  with  her 
mending,  and  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stove,  at  intervals  casting  glances 
over  its  flat  top  to  satisfy  herself  that 
my  poultice  had  not  sagged  down  from 
its  proper  place,  and  that  I  was  in 
other  respects  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected. 

Conversation  between  us  was  hardly 
to  be  thought  of,  even  if  I  had  not 
been  so  drowsily  indolent.  M'rye  Avas 
not  a  talker,  and  preferred  always  to 
sit  in  silence,  listening  to  others,  or, 
better  still,  going  on  at  her  work 
with  no  sounds  at  all  to  disturb  her 
thoughts.  These  long  periods  of  med- 
itation, and  the  sedate  gaze  of  her  black, 
penetrating  eyes,  gave  me  the  feeling 
that  she  must  be  much  Anser  than 
other  women,  who  could  not  keep  stiU 
at  all,  but  gabbled  everything  the  mo- 
ment it  came  into  their  heads. 

"Wo  had  sat  thus  for  a  long,  long  time, 
until  I  began  to  wonder  how  she  could 
sew  in  the  waning  light,  when  all  at 
once,  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  she  spoke  to  me. 

"  D'  you  know  w'here  Ni  Hagadorn's 
gone  to  ? "  she  asked  me,  in  a  meas- 
ured, impressive  voice. 

"He — he — told  me  he  was  a-goin' 
away,"  I  made  answer,  with  weak  eva- 
siveness. 

"But   where?  Down   South?"     She 

looked  up,  as  I  hesitated,  and  flashed 

that   darkling   glance    of   hers   at   me. 

"  Out  with  it !  "  she  commanded.    "Tell 

,me  the  truth  !  " 


Thus  adjured,  I  promjitly  admitted 
that  Ni  had  said  he  was  going  South, 
and  could  work  his  way  somehow. 
"  He's  gone,  you  know,"  I  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  to  try  and  find — that  is,  to 
hunt  around  after " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  M'rye,  senten- 
tiously,  and  another  long  silence  en- 
sued. 

She  rose  after  a  time,  and  went  out 
into  the  kitchen,  returning  with  the 
lighted  lamp.  She  set  this  on  the  ta- 
ble, putting  the  shade  down  on  one 
side  so  that  the  light  should  not  hurt 
my  ej'es,  and  resumed  her  mending. 
The  yellow  glow  thus  falling  upon  her 
gave  to  her  dark,  severe,  high-featured 
face  a  duskier  effect  than  ever.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Molly  Brant,  that 
mysteriously  fascinating  and  bloody 
Mohawk  queen  who  left  such  an  awful 
reddened  mark  upon  the  history  of  her 
native  Valley,  must  have  been  like  our 
M'rye.  My  mind  began  sleepily  to 
clothe  the  farmer's  wife  in  blankets 
and  chains  of  wampum,  with  eagles' 
feathers  in  her  raven  hair,  and  then  to 
drift  vaguely  off  over  the  threshold  of 
Indian  dreamland,  when  suddenly,  with 
a  start,  I  became  conscious  that  some 
unexpected  person  had  entered  the 
room  by  the  veranda-door  behind  mc. 

The  rush  of  cold  air  from  without 
had  awakened  me  and  told  me  of  the 
entrance.  A  glance  at  M'rye's  face  re- 
vealed the  rest.  She  was  staring  at  the 
newcomer  with  a  dumfounded  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  her  mouth  half- 
open  with  sheer  surprise.  Still  staring, 
she  rose  and  tilted  the  lamp-shade  in 
yet  another  direction,  so  that  the  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  stranger.  At  this 
I  turned  in  my  chair  to  look. 

It  was  Esther  Hagadorn  who  had 
come  in  ! 

There  was  a  moment's  awkwai'd  si-> 
lence,  and  then  the  school-teacher  began 
hurriedly  to  speak.  "  I  saw  you  were 
alone  from  the  veranda  —  I  was  so 
nervous,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
rap  —  the  curtains  being  up  —  I  —  I 
walked  straight  in." 

As  if  in  comment  upon  this  state- 
ment, M'rye  marched  across  the  room, 
and  pulled  down  both  curtains  over 
the  veranda  windows.  With  her  hand 
still  upon  the  cord  of  the  second  shade, 
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shf  turned  aiul  a^jain  dumbly  surveyed 
her  visitor. 

Esther  Hushed  visibly  at  this  recep- 
tion, iuid  had  to  choke  down  the  first 
words  that  eame  to  her  lips.  Then  she 
went  on  better  :  "  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
my  rudeness.  I  really  did  for^^et  to 
rap.  I  came  upon  very  sjjecial  busi- 
ness.    Is  Ab — Mr.  Beech  at  home  ?  " 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  M'rye, 
with  a  u;lum  ettbrt  at  civility.  "  I  ex- 
l)ect  him  in  present!}'." 

The  school-ma'am,  disjjlaying  some 
diffidence,  seated  herself  in  the  nearest 
chair,  and  gazed  at  the  wall-paper  with 
intentness.  She  had  never  seemed  to 
notice  me  at  all — indeed  had  spoken  of 
seeing  M'rye  alone  through  the  window 
— and  I  now  coughed,  and  stirred  to  re- 
adjust my  poultice,  but  she  did  not 
look  my  way.  M'rye  had  gone  back  to 
her  chair  by  the  stove,  and  taken  up 
her  mending  again. 

"  You'd  better  lay  off  your  things. 
You  won't  feel  'em  when  you  go  out," 
she  remarked,  after  an  embarrassing 
period  of  silence,  investing  the  formal 
phrases  with  chilling  intention. 

Esther  made  a  fumbling  motion  at 
the  loop  of  her  big  mink  cajje,  but  did 
not  imfasten  it. 

"  I — I  don't  know  lohat  you  think  of 
me,"  she  began,  at  last,  and  then  ner- 
vously halted. 

"jViebbe  it's  just  as  well  you  don't," 
said  M'rye,  significantly,  darning  away 
with  long  sweeps  of  her  arm,  and  bend- 
ing attentively  over  her  stocking  and  ball. 

"  I  can  understand  j'our  feeling 
hard,"  Esther  went  on,  still  eying  the 
sprawling  blue  figures  on  the  wall,  and 
plucking  with  her  fingers  at  the  furry 
tails  on  her  cape.  "  And — I  am  to 
blame,  some,  I  can  see  now — but  it 
didn't  seem  .so,  then,  to  either  of  us." 

"  It  ain't  no  affair  of  mine,"  remarked 
M'rye,  when  the  pause  came  "  but  if 
that's  your  business  with  Abner,  you 
won't  make  much  by  waitin'.  Of  course 
it's  nothing  to  me,  one  way  or  t'  other." 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged  for 
a  long  time.  From  where  I  sat  I  could 
see  the  girl's  lips  tremble,  as  she  looked 
Siteadfastly  into  the  wall.  I  felt  certain 
that  M'r^^e  was  darning  the  same  place 
over  and  over  again,  so  furiously  did 
she  keep  her  needle  flying. 


All  at  once  she  looked  up  angrily. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  in  loud,  bitter  tones  : 
"  Why  not  out  ^v^th  what  you've  come 
to  say,  'n'  be  done  with  if?  You've 
heard  something,  /  know  I  " 

Esther  shook  her  head.  "  No,  Mrs. 
Beech,"  she  said,  with  a  piteous  (juaver 
in  her  voice,  "  I — I  haven't  heard  anv- 
thing !  " 

The  sound  of  her  own  bi'okeu  utter- 
ances seemed  to  affect  her  deeply.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  hastily 
got  out  a  handkerchief  from  her  muff, 
and  began  drying  them.  She  could  not 
keep  from  sobbing  aloud  a  little. 

M'rye  deliberately  took  another  stock- 
ing from  the  heap  in  the  basket,  fitted 
it  over  the  ball,  and  began  a  fresh  task 
— all  without  a  glance  at  the  weeping 
girl. 

Thus  the  two  women  still  sat,  Avlien 
Janey  came  in  to  lay  the  table  for  sup- 
per. She  lifted  the  lamp  off  to  spread 
the  cloth,  and  put  it  on  again ;  she 
brought  in  plates  and  knives  and 
spoons,  and  arranged  them  in  their  ac- 
customed places — all  the  while  furtive- 
ly regarding  Miss  Hagadorn  with  an 
incredulous  surprise.  When  she  had 
quite  finished  she  went  over  to  her  mis- 
tress and,  bending  low,  whispered  so 
that  we  could  all  hear  quite  distinctly  : 
"  Is  she  goin'  to  stay  to  supper  ?  " 

M'rye  hesitated,  but  Esther  lifted  her 
head  and  put  do-\A-n  the  handkerchief  in- 
stantly. "  Oh,  no  !  "  she  said,  eagerly  : 
"  Don't  think  of  it !  I  must  hurry 
home  as  soon  as  I've  seen  Mr.  Beech." 
Janey  went  out  ^^'ith  an  obvious  air  of 
relief. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  heavy 
boots  out  in  the  kitchen  being  thro^Ti 
on  to  the  floor,  and  then  Abner  came 
in.  He  halted  in  the  doorway,  his  mas- 
sive form  seeming  to  comj^letely  fill  it, 
and  devoted  a  moment  or  so  to  taking 
in  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  neighbor  un- 
der his  roof.  Then  he  advanced,  walk- 
ing obliquely  till  he  could  see  distinctly 
the  face  Of  the  visitor.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  he  must  have  been  sur- 
prised, but  he  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

"  How  d'  do.  Miss,"  he  said,  wdth  grave 
politeness,  coming  up  and  offering  her 
his  big  hand. 

Esther  rose  abrui^tly,  peonj'-red  with 
pleasurable   confusion,    and    took   the 
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liand  stretched  out  to  her.  "How  d' 
do,  Mr.  Beecli,"  she  responded  with 
eagerness,  "  I — I  came  uj)  to  see  you — 
a — about  somethmg  that's  very  j^ress- 
ing." 

"It's  blowhig  up  quite  a  gale  out- 
side," the  farmer  remarked,  evidently  to 
gain  time  the  while  he  scanned  her  face 
in  a  solemn,  thoughtful  way,  noting, 
I  doubt  not,  the  swollen  eyelids  and 
stains  of  tears,  and  trying  to  guess  her 
errand.  "  Shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had 
a  foot  o'  snow  before  morning." 

The  school-teacher  seemed  in  doubt 
how  best  to  begin  what  she  had  to  say, 
so  that  Abner  had  time,  after  he  lifted 
his  inquiring  gaze  from  her,  to  run  a 
master's  eye  over  the  table. 

"Have  Janey  lay  another  place  !  "  he 
said,  with  authoritative  brevity. 

As  M'rye  rose  to  obey,  Esther  broke 
forth  :  "  Oh,  no,  please  don't !  Thank 
you  so  much,  Mr.  Beech — but  really  I 
can't  stop — truly,  I  mustn't  think  of  it." 

The  farmer  merely  nodded  a  confir- 
mation of  his  order  to  M'rye,  who  hast- 
ened out  to  the  kitchen. 

"  It'll  be  there  for  ye,  anyway,"  he 
said.     "Now  set  down  again,  please." 

It  Avas  all  as  if  he  was  the  one  who 
had  the  news  to  tell,  so  naturally  did 
he  take  command  of  the  situation. 
The  girl  seated  herself,  and  the  farmer 
di*ew  up  his  armchair  and  planted  him- 
self before  her,  keeping  his  stockinged 
feet  under  the  rungs  for  politeness'  sake. 

"  Now,  Miss,"  he  began,  just  making 
it  civilly  plain  that  he  preferred  not  to 
utter  her  hated  paternal  name,  "I  don't 
know  no  more'n  a  babe  unborn  what's 
brought  you  here.  I'm  sure,  from  what 
I  know  of  ye,  that  you  wouldn't  come 
to  this  house  jest  for  the  sake  of  comin', 
or  to  argy  things  that  can't  be,  an' 
mustn't  be,  argied.  In  one  sense,  we 
ain't  friends  of  yours  here,  and  there's 
a  heap  o'  things  that  you  an'  me  don't 
want  to  talk  about,  because  they'd  only 
lead  to  bad  feelin',  an'  so  we'll  leave  'em 
all  severely  alone.  But  in  another  way, 
I've  always  had  a  liking  for  you.  You're 
a  smart  girl,  an'  a  scholar  into  the  bar- 
gain, an'  there  ain't  so  many  o'  that 
sort  knockin'  around  in  these  parts  that 
a  man  like  mj'self,  who's  fond  o'  books 
an'  learnin',  wants  to  be  unfriendly  to 
'them  there  is.     So  now  vou  can  figure 


out  pretty  well  wliere  the  chalk  line 
lays,  and  we'll  walk  on  it." 

Esther  nodded  her  head.  "Yes,  I 
understand,"  she  remarked,  and  seemed 
not  to  dislike  what  Abner  had  said. 

"  That  being  so,  what  is  it  ? "  the 
farmer  asked,  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Beech,"  the  school-teacher 
began,  noting  with  a  swift  side-glance 
that  M'rye  had  returned,  and  was  her- 
self rearranging  the  table.  "I  don't 
think  3'ou  can  have  heard  it,  but  some 
important  news  has  come  in  during  the 
day.  There  seems  to  be  different  sto- 
ries, but  the  gist  of  them  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Union  generals  have 
been  discovered  to  be  traitors,  and 
McClellan  has  been  dismissed  from  his 
jilace  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
ordered  to  return  to  his  home  in  New 
Jersey  under  arrest,  and  the}'  saj^  others 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
Fath — Home  people  think  it  -will  be  a 
hanging  matter,  and " 

AlDuer  waved  all  this  aside  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand.  "  It  don't  amount 
to  a  hill  o'  beans,"  he  said,  placidly. 
"  It's  jest  spite,  because  we  licked  'em 
at  the  elections.  Don't  you  worry  your 
head  about  that  !  " 

Esther  was  not  reassured.  "  That 
isn't  all, "  she  went  on,  nervously.  "  They 
say  there's  been  discovered  a  big  con- 
spiracy, with  secret  sympathizers  all 
over  the  North." 

"Pooh !  "  commented  Abner.  "  We've 
heer'n  tell  o'  that  before  !  " 

"All  over  the  North,"  she  continued, 
"with  the  intention  of  bringing:  across 
infected  clothes  from  Canada,  and 
spreading  the  small  -  pox  among  us, 
and 

The  farmer  laughed  outright ;  a 
laugh  embittered  by  contempt.  "  What 
cock-'n'-bull  story '11  be  hatched  next  !  " 
he  said.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you — 
a  girl  vrith.  a  head  on  her  shoulders  like 
you — give  ear  to  such  tomfoolery  as 
that !  Come,  now,  honest  lujin,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  believed  all  this?" 

"It  don't  so  much  matter,  Mr. 
Beech,"  the  girl  replied,  raising  her 
face  to  his,  and  speaking  more  confi- 
dently— "it  don't  matter  at  all  what  I 
believe.  I'm  talking  of  what  they  be- 
lieve down  at  the  Corners." 
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"The  Corners  ho  jif^f^ered!  "  ex- 
elaiiaed  Abiier,  politely,  but  with 
emphaHis. 

EKther  rose  from  the  chair.  "Mr. 
Beeoh,"  she  declared,  impressively ; 
"  they're  cominj^  u^j  here  to  -  night ! 
That  bonfire  of  yours  made  'em  njad. 
It's  no  matter  hoAV  I  learned  it  —  it 
wasn't  from  futhei" — I  don't  know  that 
he  knows  anything  about  it,  but  they're 
coming  here  !  and — and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  they're  going  to  do  when 
they  get  here  !  " 

The  farmer  rose  also,  his  huge  figure 
towering  above  that  of  the  girl,  as  he 
looked  down  at  her  over  his  beard. 
He  no  longer  dissembled  his  stockinged- 
feet.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  said  : 
"  So  that's  what  you  came  to  tell  me, eh  ?  " 

The  school-ma'am  nodded  her  head. 
"  I  couldn't  bear  not  to,"  she  exjjlained, 
simply. 

"  Well,  I'm  obleeged  to  ye  !  "  Abner 
remarked,  with  gravity.  "Whatever 
comes  of  it,  I'm  obleeged  to  ye !  " 

He  turned  at  this,  and  walked  slowly 
out  into  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  door 
open  behind  him.  "  Pull  on  your  boots 
again  !  "  we  heard  him  sa}-,  presumably 
to  Hurley.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  re- 
turned, with  his  own  boots  on,  and 
bearing  over  his  arm  the  old  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun  which  always  hung 
above  the  kitchen  mantel-piece.  In  his 
hands  he  had  two  shot-flasks,  the  little 
tobacco  -  bag  full  of  buckshot,  and  a 
powder-horn.  He  laid  these  on  the 
open  shelf  of  the  bookcase,  and,  after 
fitting  fresh  caps  on  the  nipples  put  the 
gun  beside  them. 

"  I'd  be  all  the  more  sot  on  your 
stayin'  to  supper,"  he  remarked,  looking 
again  at  Esther,  "  only  if  there  should 
be  any  unpleasantness,  why,  I'd  hate 
like  sin  to*  have  you  mixed  up  in  it. 
You  see  how  I'm  placed." 

Esther  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
She  walked  over  to  Avhere  M'rye  stood 
by  the  table  replenishing  the  butter- 
plate.  "I'd  be  very  glad  indeed  to  stay, 
Mr.  Beech,"  she  said,  with  winning 
frankness,  "  if  I  may." 

"  There's  the  place  laid  for  you,"  com- 
mented M'lye,  imjiassively.  Then, 
catching  her  husband's  eye,  she  added 
the  perfunctory  assurance,  "  You're  en- 
tirely welcome." 


Hurley  and  the  girls  came  in  now, 
and  all  except  me  took  their  seats  about 
the  table.  Both  Abner  and  the  Irish- 
man had  their  coats  on,  (jut  of  compli- 
ment to  company.  M'rye  l)rought  ovei- 
a  thick  slice  of  fresh  buttered  -  bread 
with  brown  sugar  on  it,  and  a  cup  of 
weak  tea,  and  put  them  beside  me  on  a 
chair.  Then  the  evening  meal  went 
forward,  the  farmer  talking  in  a  frag- 
mentary way  about  the  crops  and  the 
weather.  Save  for  an  occasional  re- 
sponse from  our  visitor,  .the  rest  main- 
tained silence.  The  Underwood  girl 
could  not  keep  her  fearful  eyes  from 
the  gun  lying  on  the  bookcase,  and 
protested  that  she  had  no  ajii^etite,  but 
Hurley  ate  vigorously,  and  had  a  smile 
on  his  wrinkled  and  swarthy  little  face. 

The  wind  outside  whistled  shrilly  at 
the  windows,  rattling  the  shutters,  and 
trying  its  force  in  exjilosive  blasts 
which  seemed  to  rock  the  house  on  its 
stone  foundations.  Once  or  twice  it 
shook  the  veranda-door  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  folk  at  the  table  instinc- 
tively lifted  their  heads,  thinking  some- 
one was  there. 

Then,  all  at  once,  above  the  confusion 
of  the  storm's  noises,  we  heard  a  voice 
rise,  high  and  clear,  crying  : 

"Smoke  the  damned  Copperhead 
out !  " 

X. 

"  That  was  Eoselle  Upman  that  hol- 
lered," remarked  Janey  Wilcox,  break- 
ing the  agitated  silence  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  supper-table.  "  You  can  tell 
it's  him  because  he's  had  all  his  front 
teeth  pulled  out." 

"  I  wasn't  born  in  the  woods  to  be 
skeert  by  an  owl ! "  replied  Abner, 
with  a  great  show  of  tranquillity,  help- 
ing himself  to  another  slice  of  bread. 
"  Miss,  you  ain't  half  makin'  out  a  suj)- 
per  !  " 

But  this  bravado  could  not  maintain 
itself.  In  another  minute  there  came 
a  loud  chorus  of  angry  yells,  heightened 
at  its  finish  by  two  or  three  pistol- 
shots.  Then  Abner  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
the  rest  sprang  up  all  around  the  table. 

"  Hurley,"  said  the  farmer,  speaking 
as  deliberately  as  he  knew  how,  doubt- 
less  with  the   idea   of   reassuring   the 
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others,  "  you  go  out  into  the  kitchen 
witli  the  womeu  folks,  au'  bar  the 
woodshed  door,  an'  bring  in  the  axe 
with  you  to  stan'  guard  over  the  kitchen 
door.  I'll  look  out  for  this  part  o'  the 
house,  myself." 

"I  want  to  stay  in  here  with  you, 
Abner,"  said  M'rye. 

"No,  you  go  out  with  the  others!" 
commanded  the  master  with  firmness, 
and  so  they  all  filed  out  with  no  hint 
whatever  of  me.  The  shadow  of  the 
lamp-shade  had  cut  me  off  altogether 
from  their  thoughts. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  my 
recollections  of  what  now  ensued 
should  lack  definiteness  and  sequence. 
The  truth  is,  that  my  tei-ror  at  my  own 
predicament,  sitting  there  with  no  cov- 
ering for  my  feet  and  calves  but  the 
burdock  leaves  and  that  absurd  shawl, 
swamped  everything  else  in  my  mind. 
Still,  I  do  remember  some  of  it. 

Abner  strode  across  to  the  bookcase 
and  took  up  the  gun,  his  big  thumb 
resting  determinedly  on  the  hammers. 
Then  he  marched  to  the  door,  threw  it 
wide  open,  and  planted  himself  on  the 
threshold,  looking  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  What's  your  business  here,  Avhoever 
you  are  ?  "  he  called  out,  in  deep  defi- 
ant tones. 

"  We've  come  to  take  you  an'  Paddy 
out  for  a  little  ride  on  a  rail ! "  an- 
swered the  same  shrill,  mocking  voice 
we  had  heard  at  first.  Then  others 
took  uj)  the  hostile  chorus.  "We've 
got  some  pitch  a-heatin'  round  in  the 
back  yard  !  "  "  You  won't  catch  cold  ; 
there's  plenty  o'  feathers  !  "  "  Tell 
the  Irishman  here's  some  more  ears 
for  him  to  chaw  on  ! "  "  Come  out  an' 
take  your  Copperhead  medicine  !  " 

Thei-e  were  yet  other  cries  Avhich  the 
howling  wind  tore  up  into  inarticulate 
fragments,  and  then  a  scattering  volley 
of  cheers,  again  emphasized  by  pistol- 
shots.  While  the  crack  of  these  still 
chilled  my  blood,  a  more  than  usually 
violent  gust  swooped  round  Abner's 
burly  figure,  and  blew  out  the  lamp. 

Terrifying  as  the  first  instant  of  ut- 
ter darkness  Avas,  the  second  was  recog- 
nizable as  a  relief.  I  at  once  threw 
myself  out  of  the  chair,  and  crept  along 
back  of  the  stove  to  where  my  stock- 
ings and  boots  had  been  put  to  dry. 


These  I  hastened,  with  much  trembling 
awkwardness,  to  pull  on,  taking  pains 
to  keep  the  big  square  old  stove  be- 
tween me  and  that  open  veranda  door. 

"Guess  we  won't  take  no  ride  to- 
night !  "  I  heard  Abner  roar  out,  after 
the  shouting  had  for  the  moment  died 
away. 

"  You  got  to  have  one  !  "  came  back 
the  original  voice.  "  It's  needful  for 
your  complaint ! " 

"I've  got  somethin'  here  that'll  fit 
your  complaint !  "  bellowed  the  farmer, 
raising  his  gun.  "  Take  warnin' — the 
first  cuss  that  sets  foot  on  this  stooj^ 
I'll  bore  a  four-inch  hole  clean  through 
him.  I've  got  squirrel  shot,  an'  I've 
got  buck-shot,  an'  there's  plenty  more 
behind — so  take  your  choice  !  " 

There  were  a  good  many  derisive 
answering  yells  and  hoots,  and  some- 
one again  fired  a  pistol  in  the  air,  but 
nobody  offered  to  come  up  on  the  ve- 
randa. 

Emboldened  by  this,  I  stole  across 
the  room  now  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  lifting  a  corner  of  the  shade,  strove 
to  look  out.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
w'hatever  to  be  seen  in  the  utter  black- 
ness. Then  I  made  out  some  faint  red- 
dish sort  of  diffused  light  in  the  upper 
air,  which  barely  sufficed  to  indicate  the 
l^resence  of  some  score  or  more  dark 
figures  out  in  the  direction  of  the  pump. 
Evidently  i\\ej  had  built  a  fire  around 
in  the  back  yard,  as  they  said — jirob- 
ably  starting  it  there  so  that  its  light 
might  not  disclose  their  identity. 

This  looked  as  if  they  really  meant  to 
tar-and-feather  Abner  and  Hurley.  The 
exj)ression  w-as  familiar  enough  to  my 
ears,  and,  from  pictures  in  stray  illus- 
trated weeklies  that  found  their  way  to 
the  Corners,  I  had  gathered  some  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  procedure  involved. 
The  victim  was  stripped,  I  knew,  and 
daubed  over  with  hot  melted  pitch  ; 
then  a  pillow-case  of  feathers  was  emp- 
tied over  him,  and  he  was  forced  astride 
a  fence-rail,  which  the  rabble  hoisted  on 
their  shoulders  and  ran  about  with.  But 
my  fancy  balked  at  and  refused  the  task 
of  imagining  Abner  Beech  in  this  hu- 
miliating j30sture.  At  least  it  was  clear 
to  my  mind  that  a  good  many  fierce  and 
bloody  things  w'ould  happen  first. 

Apparently  this  had  become  clear  to 
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the  tliroiif?  outside,  as  well.  "Wliole 
laimites  had  t^one  l)y,  jiud  still  no  oue 
niount(;d  the  veranda  to  seek  close 
ciuarters  with  the  farmer — who  stood 
braced  with  his  le^^s  wide  apart,  bare- 
headed and  erect,  the  wind  blcjwinf?  his 
hufje  beard  sidewise  over  his  shoulder. 

*'  Well  !  ain't  none  o'  you  a-coniin'  ?  " 
he  called  out  at  last,  with  impatient 
sarcasm.  "  Thouj^ht  you  was  so  sot  on 
takin'  me  out  an'  liavin'  some  fun  with 
me !  "  After  a  brief  joaiuse,  another 
taunt  occurred  to  him.  "Why,  even 
tlie  niggers  you're  so  in  love  with,"  he 
shouted,  "  they  ain't  such  dod-rotted 
cowards  as  you  be  !  " 

A  general  movement  was  discernible 
among  the  shadowy  forms  outside.  I 
thought  for  the  instant  that  it  meant 
a  swarming  attack  upon  the  veranda. 
But  no  !  suddenly  it  had  grown  much 
lighter,  and  the  mob  was  moving  away 
tow-ard  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  men 
were  shouting  things  to  one  another, 
but  the  wind  for  the  moment  was  at 
such  a  turbulent  pitch  that  all  their 
words  Avere  drowned.  The  reddened 
light  waxed  brighter  still — and  now 
there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  at  all  from 
the  window. 

"  Hurry  here  !  Mr.  Beech  !  We're 
all  afire  !  "  cried  a  frightened  voice  in 
the  room  behind  me. 

It  may  be  guessed  how  I  turned. 

The  kitchen  door  was  open,  and 
the  figure  of  a  woman  stood  on  the 
threshold,  indefinitely  black  against  a 
strange  yellowish-drab  half  light  w'hich 
framed  it.  This  woman — one  knew'  from 
the  voice  that  it  was  Esther  Hagadorn 
— seemed  to  be  Avringing  her  hands. 

"  Hurr}' !  Hurry  !  "  she  cried  again, 
and  I  could  see  now-  that  the  little  pas- 
sage was  full  of  gray  luminous  smoke, 
which  was  drifting  past  her  into  the 
living-room.  Even  as  I  looked,  it  had 
half  obscured  her  form,  and  was  rolling 
in,  in  waves. 

Abner  had  heard  her,  and  strode 
across  the  room  now,  gun  still  in  hand, 
into  the  thick  of  the  smoke,  pushing 
Esther  before  him  and  shutting  the 
kitchen  door  with  a  bang  as  he  passed 
through.  I  jDut  in  a  terrified  minute 
or  two  alone  in  the  dark,  amazed  and 
half-benumbed  by  the  confused  sounds 
that  at  first  came  from  the  kitchen,  and 


by  the  horrilile  suspense,  when  a  still 
more  sinister  silence  ensued.  Then 
there  rose  a  loud  crackling  noise,  like 
the  incessant  popping  of  some  giant 
variety  of  corn.  The  door  burst  open 
again,  and  M'rye's  tall  form  seemed  lit- 
erally flung  into  the  room  by  the  sweep- 
ing volume  of  dense  smoke  which 
loured  in.  8he  pulled  the  door  to 
behind  her — then  gave  a  snarl  of  ex- 
cited emotion  at  seeing  me  by  the 
dusky  reddened  radiance  which  began 
forcing  its  way  from  outside  through 
the  holland  window  shades. 

"Light  the  lamp,  you  gump  !  "  she 
commanded,  breathlessly,  and  fell  with 
fierce  concentration  upon  the  task  of 
dragging  furniture  out  from  the  bed- 
room. I  helped  her  in  a  frantic,  be- 
wildered fashion,  after  I  had  lighted 
the  lamp,  which  flared  and  smoked 
without  its  shade,  as  we  toiled.  M'rye 
seemed  all  at  once  to  have  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  men.  She  swung  the  pon- 
derous chest  of  drawers  out  end  on 
end  ;  she  fairly  lifted  the  still  bigger 
bookcase,  after  I  had  hustled  the  books 
out  on  to  the  table  ;  she  swept  oft'  the 
bedding,  slashed  the  cords,  and  jerked 
the  bed-i)osts  and  side-pieces  out  of 
their  connecting  sockets  with  furious 
energy,  till  it  seemed  as  if  both  rooms 
must  have  been  dismantled  in  less  time 
than  I  have  taken  to  tell  of  it. 

The  crackling  overhead  had  swollen 
now  to  a  wrathful  roar,  rising  above 
the  gusty  voices  of  the  wind.  The 
noise,  the  heat,  the  smoke,  and  terror  of 
it  all  made  me  sick  and  faint.  I  grew 
dizzy,  and  did  foolish  things  in  an  aim- 
less way,  fumbling  about  among  the 
stufi"  M'rye  was  hurling  forth.  Then 
all  at  once  her  darkling,  smoke- wrapped 
figure  shot  up  to  an  enormous  height, 
the  lamp  began  to  go  round,  and  I  felt 
m3'self  with  nothing  but  space  under 
my  feet,  plunging  downward  Avith  aw- 
ful velocity,  surrounded  by  whirling 
skies  full  of  stars. 

There  was  a  black  night-sky  over- 
head w'hen  I  came  to  my  senses  again, 
with  flecks  of  snow  in  the  cold  air  on 
my  face.  The  Avind  had  fallen,  every- 
thing was  as  still  as  death,  and  some- 
one was  carrying  me  in  his  arms.  I 
tried  to  lift  niA'  head. 
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"  Aisy  now  !  "  came  Hurley's  admoni- 
tory voice,  close  to  my  ear.  "  We'll  he 
there  in  a  miuyut." 

"No — I'm  all  rif^lit — let  me  down,"  I 
urged.  He  set  me  on  my  feet,  and  I 
looked  amazedly  about  me. 

The  red-brown  front  of  our  larger 
hay-barn  loomed  in  a  faint  unnatural 
light,  at  close  quarters,  ujjon  my  first 
inquiring  gaze.  The  big  sliding  doors 
were  oj^en,  and  the  slanting  wagon- 
bridge  running  down  from  their  thresh- 
old was  piled  high  with  chairs,  bedding, 
crockery,  milk-pans,  clothing — the  jum- 
bled remnants  of  our  household  gods. 
Turning,  I  looked  across  the  yard  uj^on 
what  was  left  of  the  Beech  homestead — 
a  glare  of  cherry  light  glowing  above  a 
fiery  hole  in  the  ground. 

Strangely  enough  this  glare  seemed  to 
perpetuate  in  its  outlines  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  vanished  house.  It 
was  as  if  the  house  were  still  there,  but 
transmuted  from  joists  and  clap-boards 
and  shingles,  into  an  illuminated  and 
impalpable  ghost  of  itself.  There  was 
a  weird  eftect  of  transparency  about  it. 
Through  the  spectral  bulk  of  red  light 
I  could  see  the  naked  and  gnarled  ap- 
ple-trees in  the  home-orchard  on  the 
further  side  ;  and  I  remembered  at 
once  that  painful  and  striking  parallel 
of  Scrooge  gazing  through  the  re-edified 
body  of  Jacob  Marley,  and  beholding 
the  buttons  at  the  back  of  his  coat.  It 
all  seemed  some  monstrous  dream. 

But  no,  here  the  others  were.  Jauey 
"NVilcox  and  the  Underwood  girl  had 
come  out  from  the  barn,  and  were  car- 
rying in  more  things.  I  perceived  now 
that  there  was  a  candle  burning  inside, 
and  presently  Esther  Hagadorn  was  to 
be  seen.  Hurley  had  disappeared,  and 
so  I  went  up  the  sloping  platform  to 
join  the  women — noting  with  weak  sur- 
prise that  my  knees  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired new  double-joints  and  behaved 
as  if  the}'  were  going  in  the  other  di- 
rection. I  stumbled  clumsily  once  I 
was  inside  the  barn,  and  sat  down  with 
great  abruptness  on  a  milking-stool, 
leaning  my  head  back  against  the  hay 
mow,  and  conscious  of  entire  indiffer- 
ence as  to  whether  school  kept  or 
not. 

Again  it  was  like  some  half -waking 
vision — the  feeble  light  of   the   candle 


losing  itself  upon  the  broad  high  walls 
of  new  hay  ;  the  huge  shadows  in  the 
rafters  overhead  ;  the  women  folk  si- 
lently moving  about,  fixing  up  on  the 
bai'n  rioor  some  pitiful  imitation,  poor 
souls,  of  the  home  that  had  Ijeeu  swept 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  outside, 
through  the  wide  sprawling  doors,  the 
dying  away  eftulgence  of  the  embers  of 
our  roof-tree  lingering  in  the  air  of  the 
Avinter  night. 

Abuer  Beech  came  in  presently,  with 
the  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  blackened 
and  outlandish-looking  object  in  the 
other,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  big 
pink  sea-shell  that  used  to  decorate  the 
parlor  mantel.  He  held-it  up  for  ^M'rye 
to  see,  with  a  grave,  tired  smile  on  his 
face. 

"  We  got  it  out,  after  all — just  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth,"  he  said,  and  Hurley, 
behind  him,  confirmed  this  by  an  elo- 
quent grimace. 

M'rye's  black  eyes  snapped  and 
sparkled  as  she  lifted  the  candle  and 
saw  what  this  something  was.  Then 
she  boldly  put  up  her  face  and  kissed 
her  husband  with  a  resounding  smack. 
Truly  it  was  a  night  of  surprises. 

"That's  about  the  only  thing  I  had 
to  call  my  own  when  I  was  married," 
she  offei*ed  in  explanation  of  her  fervor, 
speaking  to  the  company  at  large. 
Then  slae  added  in  a  lower  tone,  to 
Esther :  "  He  used  to  play  with  it  for 
hours  at  a  stretch — when  he  was  a  baby." 

"  'Member  how  he  used  to  hold  it  up 
to  his  ear,  eh,  mother  ? "  asked  Abner, 
softly. 

M'rye  nodded  her  head,  and  then  put 
her  apron  uj)  to  her  e^'es  for  a  brief 
moment.  When  she  lowered  it,  we 
saw  an  unaccustomed  smile  mellowing 
her  hard-set,  swarthy  face. 

The  candle  light  flashed  uj^on  a  tear 
on  her  cheek  that  the  apron  had  missed. 

"  I  guess  I  do  remember  !  "  she  said, 
with  a  voice  full  of  tenderness. 

Then  Esther's  hand  stole  into  M'rj-e's 
and  the  two  women  stood  together  be- 
fore Abner,  erect  and  with  beaming 
countenances,  and  he  smiled  upon  them 
both. 

It  seemed  that  we  were  all  much 
happier  in  our  minds,  now  that  our 
house  had  been  burned  down  over  our 
heads. 
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Some  time  duriiif^  the  night,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  mice  frisking  through 
the  liay  about  my  ears.  My  head  was 
aching  again,  and  I  could  not  get  back 
into  sleep.  Besides,  Hurley  was  snor- 
ing mercilessly. 

Wo  two  hud  chosen  for  our  resting 
place  the  little  mow  of  half  a  load  or  so, 
which  had  not  been  stowed  away  above, 
but  lay  ready  for  present  use  over 
by  the  side-door  opening  on  the  cow- 
yard.  Temporary  beds  had  been  spread 
for  the  women  with  fresh  straw  and 
blankets  at  the  further  end  of  the 
central  threshing-floor.  Abner  himself 
had  taken  one  of  the  rescued  ticks  and 
a  quilt  over  to  the  other  end,  and 
stretched  his  ponderous  length  out 
across  the  big  doors,  with  the  gun  by 
his  side.  No  one  had,  of  course, 
dreamed  of  undressing. 

Only  a  few  minutes  of  wakefulness 
sufficed  to  throw  me  into  a  desperate 
state  of  fidgets.  The  hay  seemed  full 
of  strange  creeping  noises.  The  whole 
big  barn  echoed  with  the  boisterous 
ticking  of  the  old  eight-day  clock  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
kitchen,  and  which  M'rye  had  set  going 
again  on  the  seat  of  the  democrat 
wagon.     And  then  Hurley  ! 

I  began  to  be  convinced,  now,  that  I 
was  coming  down  with  a  great  spell  of 
sickness  —  perhajDs  even  "the  fever." 
Yes,  it  undoubtedly  was  the  fever.  I 
could  feel  it  in  my  bones,  which  now 
started  up  queer  prickly  sensations 
on  novel  lines,  quite  as  if  they  were 
somebody  else's  bones  instead.  My 
breathing,  indeed,  left  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired  from  the  true  fever  stand- 
point. It  was  not  nearly  so  rapid  or 
convulsive  as  •  I  understood  that  the 
breathing  of  a  genuine  fever  victim 
ought  to  be.  But  that,  no  doubt, 
would  come  soon  enough — nay  !  w^as  it 
not  already  coming  ?  I  thought,  upon 
examination,  that  I  did  breathe  more 
swiftly  than  before.  And  oh !  that 
Hurley ! 

As  noiselessly  as  possible  I  made  my 
way,  half -rolling,  half- sliding,  off  the 
hay,  and  got  on  my  feet  on  the  floor. 
It  was  pitch  dark,  but  I  could  feel  along 
the  old   disused   stanchion-row   to   the 


corner  ;  thence  it  was  plain  sailing  over 
to  where  Abner  was  sleeping  by  the 
big  front  doors.  I  would  not  dream  of 
rousing  him  if  he  was  in  truth  asleep, 
but  it  would  be  something  to  l)e  nigh 
him,  in  case  the  fever  should  take  a 
fatal  turn  Ijefore  morning.  I  would 
just  cuddle  down  on  the  floor  near  to 
him,  and  await  events. 

When  I  had  turned  the  corner,  it  sur- 
prised me  greatly  to  see  ahead  of  me, 
over  at  the  front  of  the  barn,  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  light.  Creeping  along  toward 
it,  I  came  out  upon  Abner,  seated  ^vith 
his  back  against  one  of  the  doors,  look- 
ing over  an  account-book  by  the  aid  of 
a  lantern  perched  on  a  box  at  his  side. 
He  had  stood  the  frame  of  an  old  bob- 
sleigh on  end  close  by,  and  hung  a 
horse-blanket  over  it,  so  that  the  light 
might  not  disturb  the  women -folk  at 
the  other  end  of  the  barn.  The  gun 
lay  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

He  looked  up  at  my  ajiproach,  and  re- 
garded me  with  something,  I  fancied, 
of  disaj^probation  in  his  habitually 
grave  expression. 

"Well,  old  seventy-six,  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  "  he  asked ,  keeping 
his  voice  down  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible. 

I  answered  in  the  same  cautious 
tones  that  I  was  feeling  bad.  Had  any 
encouragement  suggested  itseK  in  the 
farmer's  mien,  I  was  prejDared  to  over- 
whelm him  with  a  relation  of  my  symp- 
toms in  detail.  But  he  shook  his  head 
instead. 

"  You'll  have  to  wait  till  morning,  to 
be  sick,"  he  said — "  that  is,  to  get 
'tended  to.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  such  things,  an'  I  wouldn't  wake 
M'rye  up  noAv  for  a  whole  baker's  dozen 
o'  you  chaps."  Seeing  my  face  fall  at 
this  sweejDing  declaration,  he  proceeded 
to  modify  it  in  a  kindlier  tone.  "  Now 
you  just  lay  down  again,  sonny,"  he 
added,  "  an'  you'll  be  to  sleep  in  no 
time,  an'  in  the  morning  M'rye  '11  fix 
up  something  for  ye.  This  ain't  no  fit 
time  for  white  folks  to  be  belly-achin' 
around." 

"  I  kind  o'  thought  I'd  feel  better  if 
I  was  sleeping  over  here  near  you,"  I 
ventured  now  to  explain,  and  his  nod 
w^as  my  warrant  for  tiptoeing  across  to 
the  heap  of  disorganized  furniture,  and 
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getting  out  some  blankets  and  a  com- 
forter, which  I  arranged  in  the  corner  a 
few  yards  away  and  simply  rolled  my- 
self up  in,  with  my  face  turned  away 
from  the  light.  It  was  better  over 
here  than  with  Hurley,  and  though 
that  prompt  sleep  which  the  farmer 
had  promised  did  not  come,  I  at  least 
was  drowsily  conscious  of  an  improved 
physical  condition. 

Pei'haps  I  drifted  off  more  than  half- 
way into  dreamland,  for  it  was  with  a 
start  that  all  at  once  I  heard  someone 
close  by  talking  with  Abner. 

"I  saw  3^ou  were  up,  Mr.  Beech  " — it 
was  Esther  Hagadorn  who  spoke — "  and 
I  don't  seem  able  to  sleep,  and  I 
thought,  if  you  didn't  mind,  I'd  come 
over  here." 

"  Why,  of  course,"  the  farmer  re- 
sponded. "Just  bring  up  a  chair 
there,  an'  sit  down.  That's  it — wraj^ 
the  shawl  around  you  good.  It's  a 
cold  night — snowin'  hard  outside." 

Both  had  spoken  in  muffled  tones,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  others.  This 
same  dominant  notion  of  keeping  still 
deterred  me  from  turning  over,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  see  them.  I  expected 
to  hear  them  discuss  my  illness,  but 
they  never  referred  to  it.  Instead, 
there  was  what  seemed  a  long  silence. 
Then  the  school-ma'am  spoke. 

"I  can't  begin  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"  how  glad  I  am  that  you  and  your 
wife  aren't  a  bit  cast  down  by  the — the 
calamity." 

"  No,"  came  back  Abner's  voice, 
buoyant  even  in  its  half-whisj^er, 
"  we're  all  right.  I've  be'n  sort  o'  fig- 
urin'  up  here,  an'  they  ain't  much  real 
harm  done.  I'm  insured  pretty  well. 
Of  course,  this  bein'  obleeged  to  camp 
out  in  a  hay-barn  might  be  improved 
on,  but  then  it's  a  change — somethin' 
out  o'  the  oixlinary  rut — an'  it'll  do  us 
good.  I'll  have  the  carpenters  over 
from  Juno  Mills  in  the  forenoon,  an'  if 
they  push  things,  we  can  have  a  roof 
over  us  again  before  Christmas.  It 
could  be  done  even  sooner,  p'raps,  only 
they  ain't  any  neighbors  to  help  me 
with  a  raisin'  bee.  They're  willin' 
enough  to  burn  my  house  down, 
though.  However,  I  don't  want  them 
not  an  atom  moi'e'n  they  want  me." 

There  was  no  trace  of  anger  in  his 


voice.  He  spoke  like  one  contemplat- 
ing the  unalteral>le  conditions  of  life. 

"  Did  they  really,  do  you  believe,  seA 
it  on  fire  ?  "  Esther  asked,  intently. 

"  No,  /  think  it  caught  from  that 
fool-fire  they  started  around  back  of 
the  house,  to  heat  their  fool  tar  l)y. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  regular  gale, 
3'ou  know.  Janey  Wilcox,  she  will 
have  it  that  that  Koselle  Upman  set  it 
on  i^urpose.  But  then,  she  don't  like 
him — an'  I  can't  blame  her  much,  for 
that  matter.  Once  Otis  Barnum  Avas 
secin'  her  home  from  singin'  school,  an' 
when  he  was  goin'  back  alone  this 
Roselle  Upman  waylaid  him  in  the 
dark,  an'  pitched  onto  him,  an'  broke 
his  collar-bone.  I  alwaj'S  thought  it 
puffed  Janey  up  some,  this  bein'  fought 
over  like  that,  but  it  made  her  mad  to 
have  Otis  hurt  on  her  account,  an'  then 
nothing  come  of  it.  I  wouldn't  a' 
minded  pepperin'  Roselle's  legs  a  trifle, 
if  I'd  had  a  barrel  loaded,  say,  with 
birdshot.  He's  a  nuisance  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  He  kicks  up  a  fight  at 
every  dance  he  goes  to,  all  winter  long, 
an'  hangs  around  the  taverns  day  in  an' 
day  out,  inducin'  young  men  to  drink 
an'  loaf.  I  thought  a  fellow  like  him  'd 
be  sure  to  go  off  to  the  war,  an'  so  good 
riddance  ;  but  no  !  darned  if  the  coward 
don't  go  an'  get  his  front  teeth  pulled, 
so  't  he  can't  bite  ca'tridges,  an'  jest 
stay  around,  a  worse  nuisance  than 
ever  !  I'd  half  forgive  that  miseral^le 
war  if  it — only  took  off'  the — the  right 
men." 

"Mr.  Beech,"  said  Esther,  in  low 
fervent  tones,  measuring  each  word  as 
it  fell,  "  you  and  I,  Ave  must  forgive 
that  war  together !  " 

I  seemed  to  feel  the  farmer  shaking 
his  head.     He  said  nothing  in  reply. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  understand  how 
you've  felt  about  it  all  along,"  the  girl 
went  on,  after  a  pause.  "  I  knew  the 
fault  must  be  in  my  ignorance,  that  our 
opinions  of  plain  right  and  plain  wrong 
should  be  such  poles  apart.  I  got  a 
school-friend  of  mine  whose  father  is 
your  way  of  thinking,  to  send  me  all  the 
papers  that  came  to  their  house,  and 
I've  been  going  through  them  religious- 
ly— whenever  I  could  be  quite  alone.  I 
don't  say  I  don't  think  you're  Avrong, 
because  I  do,  but  I  am  getting  to  un- 
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derstaiul  how  you  Hhould  believe  your- 
self to  be  ri^-'ht." 

She  piiusfd  as  if  exijectiiig  a  reply, 
but  Abner  ouly  said,  "Go  on,"  after 
some  hesitation,  and  she  went  on  : 

"  Now  take  the  neighbors  all  about 
here—" 

"  Excuse  nw  !  "  broke  in  the  farmer. 
"  I  guess  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I'd 
rather  not.  They're  too  rich  for  my 
blood." 

"  Take  these  very  neighbors,"  pur- 
sued Esther,  with  gentle  determination. 
"  Something  must  be  very  wrong  in- 
deed when  they  behave  to  j'ou  the  way 
they  do.  Why  I  know  that  even  now, 
right  down  in  their  hearts,  they  recog- 
nize that  you're  far  and  away  the  best 
man  in  Agrippa.  Why,  I  remember, 
Mr.  Beech,  when  I  first  applied,  and 
you  were  school-commissioner,  and  you 


the  door,  the  quilt  drawn  up  to  his 
waist,  his  head  bent  in  silent  meditu- 
ti(jn.  His  whole  profile  was  in  deej> 
shadow  from  where  I  lay — darkly  mas- 
sive and  jjowerful  and  solemn.  Esther 
was  watching  him  with  all  her  eyes, 
leaning  forward  from  her  chair,  the 
lantern-liglit  full  upon  her  eager  face. 

"  M'rye  an'  I  don't  lay  ourselves  out 
to  be  specially  bad  folks,  as  folks  go," 
the  farmer  said  at  last,  by  wa}'  of  dep- 
recation. "  We've  got  our  faults,  of 
course,  like  the  rest,  but " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Esther,  with  a 
half-tearful  smile  in  her  eyes.  "You 
only  pretend  to  have  faults.  You  real- 
ly haven't  got  auv  at  all." 


sat  there  through  the  examination — 
why,  you  were  the  only  one  whose  opin- 
ion I  gave  a  rap  for.  When  you  praised 
me,  why,  I  was  prouder  of  it  than  if  you 
had  been  a  Regent  of  the  University. 
And  I  tell  you,  everybody  all  around 
here  feels  at  bottom  just  as  I  do." 

"  They  take  a  dummed  curious  way 
o'  showin'  it,  then,"  commented  Abner, 
roundly. 

"  It  isn't  that  they're  trying  to 
show  at  all,"  said  Esther.  "  They  feel 
that  other  things  are  more  important. 
They're  all  Avrought  up  over  the  Avar. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  al- 
most every  one  of  them  has  got  a  broth- 
er, or  a  father,  or — or — a  son — down 
there  in  the  South,  and  every 
brings  news  that  some  of  these  have 
been  shot  dead,  and  more  still  wounded 
and  cripijled,  and  others — others,  that 
God  only  knows  what  has  become  of 
them — oh,  how  can  they  help  feeling 
that  way  ?  I  don't  know  that  I  ought 
to  say  it — "  the  school-ma'am  stopped 
to  catch  her  breath,  and  hesitated,  then 
went  on — "but  yes,  you'll  understand 
me  now — there  was  a  time  here,  not  so 
long  ago,  Mr.  Beech,  when  I  downright 
hated  you — you  and  M'rye  both  !  " 

This  was  important  enough  to  turn 
over  for.  I  flopped  as  unostentatiously 
as  possible,  and  neither  of  them  gave 
any  sign  of  having  noted  my  presence. 
The  fai'mer  sat  with   his  back  against 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  shadowed  outline  of  Abner's  face 
softened.  "  Why,  that  is  a  fault  itself, 
ain't  it  ?  "  he  said,  as  if  pleased  with  his 
logical  acuteness. 

The  crowing  of  some  foolish  rooster, 
grown  tired  of  waiting  for  the  belated 
November  daylight,  fell  ujoon  the  si- 
lence from  one  of  the  buildings  near  by. 

Abner  Beecli  rose  to  his  feet  with 
ponderous  sloA\-ness,  pushing  the  bed- 
clothes aside  with  his  boot,  and  stood 
beside  Esther's  chaii-.  He  laid  his  big 
hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a  patriarchal 
gesture. 

"Come  now,"  he  said,  gently,  "j-ou 
go  back  to  bed,  like  a  good  girl,  an' 
get  some  sleep.     It'll  be  all  right." 

The  girl  rose  in   turn,    bearing   her 

shoulder    so    that    the    fatherly   hand 

might  still  remain  upon  it.      "  Truly  ?  " 

she  asked,  w'ith  a  new^  light  upon    her 

day    pale  face. 

"  Yes — truly !  "  Abner  i*eplied,  grave- 
ly' nodding  his  head. 

Esther  took  the  hand  from  her  shoul- 
der, and  shook  it  in  both  of  hers.  "Good- 
night again,  then,"  she  said,  and  turned 
to  go. 

Suddenly  there  resounded  the  loud 
rapping  of  a  stick  on  the  barn-door, 
close  by  my  head. 

Abner  squared  his  huge  shoulders 
and  threw  a  downright  glance  at  the 
gun  on  the  floor. 

"Well?"  he  called  out. 

"  Is  my  da'ater  inside  there  ?  " 

We  all  knew  that  thin,  high-pitched, 
querulous   voice.       It   was    old    "  Jee " 


Hagadorn  who  was  outside. 


^M/^''^^&^^ 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  dis- 
cursive writings  are  especially  justifieil  in 
taking  an  ethical  and  homiletic  turn.  The 
time  for  exhortations  and  warnings,  for 
dissertations  on  the  thing  to  do  and  the 
way  to  do  it,  is  beforehand.  Consoling  re- 
flections, and  encouiagement,  and  sugges- 
tions about  the  compensations  that  turn 
partial  failure  into  modified  success  come 
afterward. 

It  is  beforehand  now.  To  be  sure,  the 
Fair  is  on  its  last  quarter,  and  the  agri- 
culturist has  wiped  his  brow  and  is  look- 
ing back  rather  than  forward ;  but  we  must 
get  over  the  antiquated  habit,  much  favored 
of  all  the  poets,  of  regarding  the  seasons 
purely  from  an  agricultural  stand-point. 
Most  other  enterprises  besides  farm-work, 
and  most  toilers  except  farmers,  are  begin- 
ning. Dr.  Birch  (an  obsolete  title)  is 
meeting  his  young  friends  again  on  every 
side,  and  families  are  getting  back  to  town 
that  their  young  people  may  keep  their 
educational  engagements.  And  all  the  col- 
leges are  opening,  and  the  great  contem- 
porary problem  of  female  education  is  get- 
ting under  way  again  in  the  direction  of  its 
development.  Agricultural  life  may  be 
preparing  to  hibernate,  but  intellectual  life 
is  gathering  its  legs  under  it  and  getting 
ready  to  show  its  best  gait.  We  who  live 
by  our  wits  or  our  fingers  do  not  sigh,  in 
the  language  of  scripture,  because  "  the 
summer  is  past,  and  the  harvest  is  ended, 
and  we  are  not  saved."  Our  sentiment  is 
one  of  hopeful  gratitude,  because  the  hot 
weather  is  over,  and  we  are  still  alive  and 
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ready  to  save  ourselves  if  our  efforts  can 
comjDass  it.  Of  course  things  are  done  in 
the  summer,  even  in  town,  and  urban  in- 
dustry does  not  absolutely  cease  even  in 
the  dog-days.  But  the  motions  that  are 
kept  up  then  are  finishing  touches.  In 
America,  at  least,  it  is  in  October  that  the 
page  of  the  twelvemonth  is  really  turned, 
and  intellectual  life  takes  its  new  start. 
Every  place  is  habitable  then,  all  airs  are 
salubriously  exhilarating.  It  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  to  work,  and  inevitably,  if 
one's  afi"airs  can  be  arranged  to  fit,  it  is  the 
best  time  to  play.  People  may  go  away  in 
midsummer  in  pursuit  of  health,  but  when 
their  chase  is  after  happiness,  pure  and 
simple,  they  go  in  the  fall.  October  seems 
to  be  a  provision  of  nature  for  equalizing 
the  advantages  of  people  who  have  to  wait 
until  someone  else  gets  home  before  they 
can  take  their  outing. 

If  I  were  a  collector  and  authorized  to 
spend  time  and  money  on  getting  good 
si^ecimens  and  samples  of  things,  I  would 
like  to  gather  a  complete  set  of  American 
Octobers  and  add  them  to  my  experience. 
I  would  start,  I  think,  in  the  extreme  north- 
east, at  Halifax  or  thereabouts.  So  far  north 
as  that  the  autumn  must  begin  early,  and  I 
daresay  you  get  an  October  of  good  flavor 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  August.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  tvana,  the  plan 
would  be  to  follow  them  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  up  the  Saguenay,  and  back  and 
forth  through  the  Wliite  Mountains,  very 
much  as  the  traditional  ej^icure  followed  the 
strawberry  up  stream  from  New  Orleans.    I 
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should  add  to  the  collection  a  Bar  Harbor 
October  complete  in  a  fashiouable  setting, 
and  some  good  bits  from  the  North  Woods 
and  Lake  George  and  the  Berkshires.  They 
say  that  they  raise  an  October  air  in  tlie 
Yellowstone  Park  that  has  bubbles  in  it  like 
champagne,  and  of  such  a  quality  that  the 
more  you  take  of  it  overnight  the  livelier 
you  feel  in  the  morning.  Of  course  one 
would  want  a  sample  of  that,  and  another 
from  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  But  no  specimen  should 
be  rated  as  entirely  genuine  that  was  not 
haunted  by  the  wraith  of  summer.  That  is 
the  indispensable  October  quality,  a  begin- 
ning that  is  like  life  itself,  in  being  per- 
meated with  the  flavor  of  an  end. 


There  might  be  a  veiy  pretty  siieculation 
on  how  far  a  man's  career  depends  on  what 
he  is,  and  how  far  on  what  he  thinks  he  is. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  pure  speculation,  of 
course ;  for  no  material  measure  can  be 
taken  of  either  factor.  But  that  would  de- 
tract nothing  from  its  charm,  since  the 
true  s])eculative  temperament  finds  mathe- 
matical metes  and  bounds  only  a  nuisance 
and  an  impediment. 

That  what  he  is  and  what  he  thinks  he  is 
are  quite  different  jjersonages  in  every  man, 
is  universally  conceded.  But  next  to  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  both  bear 
an  important  .share  in  fixing  the  man's  lot 
for  him.  The  first  direction  of  the  career 
is  oftenest,  perhaps  one  dare  say,  is  always, 
provided  there  lie  any  freedom  of  choice 
with  the  man,  determined  by  what  he 
thinks  he  is.  If  free  to  choose  at  all,  he 
chooses  the  mode  of  life  and  the  occupa- 
tion that  he  believes  best  suit  him  ;  and 
his  notion  of  what  best  suits  him  rests  re- 
motely, no  doubt,  on  what  he  is,  but  imme- 
diately on  wl'iat  he  thinks  he  is.  It  makes 
no  diifereuce  that  he  is  a  cautious,  prudent 
person.  Indeed,  the  more  cautious  and 
pnident  he  be,  the  more  inevitably  will  his 
choice  defer  to  his  fancied,  and  not  to  liis 
real,  self.  Eesolved  to  do  nothing  hasty 
or  ill-advised,  he  takes  counsel  with  him- 
self and  reasons  that,  knowing  himself  to 
be  what  he  is  (which  means  of  necessity 
what  he  thinks  he  is),  this  or  the  other 
must  be  the  only  rational  course  open 
to  him.     And  so  he  enters  upon  it — with 


the  full  api)roval  of  his  judgment,  but  still 
under  a  greater  or  less  illusion. 

What  the  man  shall  think  he  is  must  find 
determination  at  last,  of  coui-se,  in  what  he 
is.  To  think  himself,  for  example,  a  poet 
when  rather  he  is  anything  else,  he  must 
first  have  been  endowed  with  a  stracture  and 
disposition  susceptible  of  that  particular 
illusion.  But  this  determination  of  the 
fancied  by  the  real  self  has  not  precluded 
wide  disparities  between  them,  as  this  very 
instance  of  the  man  who  thinks  himself  a 
jioet  when  he  is  none,  shows.  We  are 
apt  to  regard  his  as  a  quite  unusual,  an 
abnormal,  case  of  self-delusion.  But  then 
we  are  apt  to  regard  even  the  real  poets 
as  a  species  scarcely  within  nature ;  and, 
in  tnitli,  the  delusion  is  no  greater  when 
one  who  is  not  thinks  himself  a  poet 
than  when,  for  example,  a  perfectly  self- 
ish iDerson  plumes  himself  on  his  great 
heart.  The  first  is  a  rarer  delusion  ;  that 
is  all. 

The  course  or  career  chosen,  it  is  the  real 
self  by  force  of  which  the  man  must  fare  in 
it.  The  fancied  self,  out  of  deference  to 
which  the  choice  was  made,  stands  him 
here  in  no  stead  whatever.  And  thence 
comes  a  pitiful  train  of  giiefs  and  disasters. 
If  the  difference  between  the  fancied  and 
the  real  self  chance  not  to  be  wide,  the  man 
gets  on  fairly  or  even  extremely  well.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  holds  little 
likeness  to  the  other,  failure  and  heart- 
burnings are  sure  to  follow.  What  could 
follow  else  ?  A  task  has  been  set  requiring 
powers  and  faculties  of  one  sort,  and  those 
to  which  its  execution  is  entrusted  are  of 
quite  another.  Note  is  often  taken  of  the 
high  average  of  success  among  men  of 
small  abilities.  The  average  is  probably 
not  so  high  as  reputed  ;  for  it  is  most  re- 
marked by  those  whose  sense  of  their  own 
merits  and  capacities  outmeasures  their 
achievements,  and  by  them  it  could  scarce- 
ly fail  of  exaggeration.  But  such  as  it  is, 
it  is  easily  explained.  The  dull  man,  tough 
of  skin  and  slow  of  wit,  escapes  the  vice  of 
introspection.  There  lies  in  wait  for  him 
no  troop  of  enticing  illusions.  The  last 
thing  he  thinks  of  is  what  he  is,  and  he 
comes  as  near  as  man  can  to  having  no  fan- 
cied self.  Into  his  way  of  life  he  is  simply 
pushed  by  an  all  but  blind,  inherent  force. 
Thus  it  is  almost  unfailingly  his  natural 
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way  ;  and,  once  in  it,  ho  koops  it  without 
self-constraint  and  prosi)ers. 

The  whole  matter  might  be  cast  into 
a  formula.  As  is  the  difference  between 
what  a  man  is  and  what  lie  thinks  he  is,  so 
will  his  success  be.  With  that  difference 
great,  the  success  will  be  small  ;  with  that 
difference  small,  the  success  will  be  great. 
I  don't  say  that  this  rule  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Ready  Reckoner  beside  that 
unfailing  truth  that  5,280  feet  make  a  mile. 
There  are  other  elements  constantly  work- 
ing for  or  against  a  man's  success  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  under  consideration.  But 
allowing  for  these  the  rule  has  its  value. 

Emerson  strenuously  maintained  that 
"each  man  has  an  aptitude  bom  with  him 
to  do  easily  some  feat  impossible  to  any 
other."  It  is  an  attractive  theory,  one  that 
many  people  have  wished  they  could  be- 
lieve while  finding  themselves  unable  to 
do.  From  the  mass  of  men  their  native 
aptitudes,  if  they  exist,  are  so  deeply  hid- 
den !  Perhaps,  though,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hallucination  born  with  each  man,  his 
aptitude  would  be  in  clearer  ^•iew. 


I  AM  an  American  seaman.  On  my  last 
voyage  an  agreeable  comj'anion  was  "  The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  which  was  hand- 
ed around  every  bunk  and  regularly  re- 
viewed in  the  dog-watch.  To  say  that  the 
story  was  i^opular  in  the  forecastle  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  As  far  as  the  rations  are 
dealt  with  we  might  have  been  reading 
of  our  own  case  on  board  the  Andes.  Our 
captain  was  a  fair  reproduction  of  the  orig- 
inal Coxon,  and  the  first  mate  might  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  same  mould  as  Mr. 
Ephi-aim  Duckling.  Unfortunately  for  the 
comparison,  Mr.  Royle  and  the  boatswain 
were  substituted  by  two  of  the  Duckling 
stamp,  while  our  carpenter  was  a  good  fel- 
low who  never  thought  of  mutiny  excei^t, 
perhaps,  in  the  dimmest  moments  of  ab- 
straction. With  this  trifling  departure — 
and  the  minor  one  that  we  lacked  a  sea- 
lawyer  who  could  explain  on  behalf  of  the 
ship's  company  ' '  the  dooty  they  owed 
theirselves "  —  the  likeness  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Grosvenor  was  complete. 

The  description  of  the  Grosvenor's  ra- 
tions was  the  "one  touch  of  nature "  that 
made  us  kin,  and  although  we  made  no  re- 
monstrance we  consoled  ourselves  by  mak- 


ing denunciatory  speeches  in  the  forecastle, 
after  the  fashion  of  Johnson,  the  Grosvenor's 
sea-lawyer,  in  which  we  stigmatized  the 
molasses  as  "biled  black-beetles,"  the  tea 
as  "  bilge-water,"  etc.,  and  thus  discharged 
the  duty  we  owed  ourselves  in  the  best  jjos- 
sible  way  under  the  circumstances.  With 
the  qualification  that  Mr.  Royle  was,  on  the 
whole,  too  "nice"  a  second-mate  to  exist 
outside  of  a  sea-story,  and  a  slight  dei^recia- 
tion  of  boatswain  Ferrol,  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Grosvenor"  was  voted  a  "  participled 
good  yarn  "  —  in  other  words,  a  very  good 
story. 

All  this  is  prefatory.  Having  voted  Mr. 
Russell  a  good  one  at  a  sea-yarn,  I  was 
more  than  pleased  to  read  that  author's 
valuable  contribution,  •*  The  Merchant  Sail- 
or," in  the  July  Scribner's.  The  author 
has  written  to  good  purpose,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  has  shown  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  sailor's  life,  as  well  as  the  rarer  quality 
of  honesty  in  the  effort  to  do  practical  work 
for  a  class  that  has  been  ' '  sat  upon  "  by 
the  romancer  for  hundreds  of  years.  Hav- 
ing made  this  acknowledgment  I  am  free 
to  confess  further  that  I  consider  Mr.  Rus- 
sell somewhat  severe  in  his  criticism  of 
Dibdin  and  Cougreve.  I  hold  that  the 
quality  of  those  writers'  works,  so  far  as  I 
have  read  them,  is  comparatively  blameless, 
because  they  portrayed  the  sailor  as  a  good- 
natiired,  brave,  and  handsome  fellow — a  fool 
at  the  very  worst  ;  whereas  other  writers 
(not  to  be  invidious)  have  committed  the 
graver  sin  of  combining  in  the  sailor  the 
traits  of  an  ignorant,  soulless,  and  often 
brutal  coward.  I  think  Mr.  Russell  is  illogi- 
cal, too,  in  his  fashion  of  taking  the  heroes 
of  his  novels  from  the  quarter-deck,  while 
in  "  The  Merchant  Sailor "  he  maintains 
that  the  degradation  of  the  sailor  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  "  afterguard,"  and  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  see  the  ' '  purple-faced 
swaggerer  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  typical 
Blowhard,  with  his  fiery  nose  and  profane 
tongue,  swept  over  the  side  and  set  ashore 
forever."  "We  have  had  too  much  of  that 
sort  of  dog,"  he  continues,  truly  as  far  as 
the  reality  is  concerned,  but  a  little  more 
of  him  in  popular  fiction  could  be  advan- 
tageously accommodated  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  Of  course,  the  writer  of  sea- 
stories  may  excuse  himself  in  many  ways. 
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He  may  nay  tliat  popular  taste  would  revolt 
against  the  idea  of  Jack  being  as  good  as, 
not  to  say  better  than,  his  master  ;  that  the 
less  plain  truth  there  is  in  a  work  of  fiction 
the  better  it  will  be  —  from  the  author's 
point  of  view  ;  that  the  merit  of  fiction  lies 
in  its  moral,  and  that  the  second  mates  of 
reality  may  be  moved  to  emulate  the  Mr. 
Royle  of  the  Grosvenor,  and  so  on.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Kussell's  reputation  is  a 
kind  of  glass  house,  and  he  can  hardly 
throw  stones  at  other  writers,  whose  faults 
differ  from  his  own  in  degree  only,  without 
hurting  himself. 

In  the  magazine  article  in  question  there 
is  evidence  of  undoubted  sincerity  ;  it  is 
a  scathing  rebuke  to  shipmasters  and  ship- 
owners responsible  for  many  of  the  discom- 
forts of  life  afloat.  I  wish,  however,  to 
point  out  what  I  take  to  be  an  error  in  judg- 
ment in  the  statement  that  the  food  on 
American  ships  is  better  than  on  British 
craft.  Admittedly  the  scale  of  provisions 
is  the  same  under  both  flags,  and  I  protest 
against  its  being  generalized  as  of  superior 
quality  in  the  American  ship.  Coastwise 
and  on  vessels  engaged  on  short  runs  off- 
shore the  food  on  American  vessels  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  to  be  found  anywhere 
afloat.  But  that  is  no  criterion  of  the 
whole  ;  it  is  in  the  foreign-going  ship  that 
one  must  inquire  into  the  grievance  of  bad 
rations.  In  a  few  words,  bread,  beef,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  rations  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  bad,  and  very  often  worse  on 
the  American  ship  than  under  any  other 
flag.  Cases  of  scurvy  have  of  late  years  in- 
creased, and  statistics  show  that,  compara- 
tively to  the  number  of  seamen  emisloyed, 
the  American  seaman  is  the  most  afflicted 
•in  that  respect. 

Whether  or  not  the  distinguished  author 
of  "  The  Merchant  Sailor  "  shares  the  mis- 
taken  idea  of  superior  inducements  on  Am- 
erican ships  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly implies  that  he  does  by  the  striking 
comparison  he  draws  in  quoting  a  certain 
shipowner  who  said  in  eff'ect  that  the  dis- 
gi'aceful  condition  of  things  on  the  British 
ship  forty  years  ago  was  drjving  the  flower 
of  Britain's  youthful  seamen  to  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  Mecca  of  gentlemanly  of- 
ficers and  seamen.  That  statement  is  forty 
years'  old ;  but  it  stands  alone  in  the  article, 


and  hence  may  be  construed  by  the  lay 
reader  as  applicable  to-day.  At  that  time 
American  ships  were  manned  by  good  sea- 
men and  officered  by  educated  men,  while 
Great  Britain  was  protesting  against  the 
compulsory  examination  of  officers.  To- 
day conditions  are  almost  wholly  reversed, 
and  we  find  British  officers  necessarily  hold- 
ing a  certificate  that  proves  some  degree  of 
education,  and  American  ships  officered  by 
bullies  worse  than  the  "  typical  Blowhard," 
worse  even  than  the  most  brutal  of  imag- 
inary Ducklings,  and  with  absolutely  no 
credential  to  prove  merit  of  any  kind.  The 
other  day  an  American  ship  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  New  York  in  which  the  sec- 
ond mate  had  wounded  one  of  the  crew  in 
seventeen  places  on  the  head,  besides  biting 
a  piece  out  of  his  arm  and  trying  to  gouge 
his  eyes  out — a  tyjiical  second-mate  to  serve 
as  a  hero  for  a  sea-story.  This  is  no  excep- 
tional case,  but  an  almost  every-day  occur- 
rence, which  the  Shipping  Commissioners* 
records  will  jn-ove.  These  cases  of  brutal- 
ity go  unjiunished  ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  recur  so  frequently. 

Mr.  Russell  has  hinted  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  an  American  seaman  ;  but  I  under- 
stand him  to  refer  to  a  scarcity  of  American 
shijDs.  Even  there  the  limit  is  not  reached, 
for  the  conditions  of  forty  years  ago  that 
drove  the  British  seamen  to  our  ships  are 
operating  contrariwise  now,  with  the  result 
that  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  (a 
liberal  estimate)  of  the  foremast  hands  in 
American  ships  are  natives.  But  the  chief 
trouble  involved  in  this  condition  is  that 
the  seamen  of  other  nations  are  giving  our 
ships  a  wide  berth,  and  only  the  unfortunate 
loungers  of  the  water-front  and  the  criminal 
element  can  be  forced  by  the  crimps  to  go 
to  sea  without  consideration. 

The  picture  of  the  ' '  educated,  humane 
commander  "  seems  to  me  an  ideal  that  will 
be  long  of  attainment.  Still,  every  seaman 
must  be  grateful  for  the  honesty  of  motive 
(and  the  courage  of  expression)  that  places 
even  the  ideal  before  the  public.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  an  educational  standard 
for  ships'  officers,  for  only  from  educated 
men  can  the  sailor  get  fair  treatment.  It 
is  evident,  though,  that  the  sailor  himself 
must  be  the  active  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  desii'ed  reform. 
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MADAME   ROLAND   AT   THE    CONCIERGERIE. 
(From  the  picture  by  Goupil,  removed,  in  1891,  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Museum  of  Amboise.) 
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.HE  average  Euglishmau  lias 
au  idea  that  the  charms  of 
his  maimer  and  form  of 
government  are  such  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth 
view  with  rajitiire  the  de- 
position of  their  jjroper 
kings  and  the  annexation 
of  their  fatherhinds  by 
our  generals  or  statesmen.  Did  the 
population  of  other  countries  contain 
as  large  a  proportion  of  right-mindetl 
persons  as  that  of  the  British  isles, 
this  supposition  might  possibly  be 
borne  out  by  facts ;  but  as  things  are 
— such  is  the  perverseness  of  human 
nature  —  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  globe  still  prefer  the  ignoble  rule 
of  their  compatriots  to  the  glories  of 
membership  in  the  Britisli  Empire. 
Among  others,  certain  cattle  -  raiding 
mountaineers,  known  to  themselves  as 
Chin-paw,  and  to  us  as  Katchins,  and 
living  near  the  Chinese  frontier  of 
Upper  Burma,  look  upon  us  as  unmiti- 
gated nuisances,  spoilers  of  sport,  and 
interferers  with  the  rights  of  the  svib- 
ject,  which  in  their  case  means  liberty 
to  burn  and  pillage  the  villages  of  their 
more  peacefvd  neighbors  whenever  the 
spirit  moves  them  to  do  so. 

Considering  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  well  -  being  of  the  said  peaceful 
neighbors,  we  sent,  early  in  the  present 
year,  a  small  force  of  military  police 
to  restore  order  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Selau,  with  the  unfortunate  result 
that  the  English  officer  in  command 
"n'as  killed,  and  the  rather  remarkable 
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one  that  each  side  retired  under  the 
impression  that  it  had  suffered  a  sev- 
ere defeat,  and  sent  for  reinfoi'cements ; 
the  Katchins  getting  promise  of  help 
from  some  filibustering  Chinese  over 
the  border,  and  we  at  once  despatch- 
ing a  column  of  regular  troops  from 
Bliamo. 

Having  obtained  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment on  the  Intelligence  Branch 
of  this  column,  I  hurried  oft'  to  Up- 
per Burma  full  of  warlike  intentions ; 
but  the  Chinese  allies  of  the  Katchins 
showed  a  disinclination  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  British  troops,  and 
the  tribesmen,  realizing  that  an  ar- 
gument carried  on,  on  the  one  side 
with  prehistoric  flint-locks  and  on  the 
other  with  Martini-Henrys  and  a  seven- 
pounder  batteiT,  was,  at  best,  a  one- 
sided aftair,  showed  the  better  part 
of  valor.  So  abandoning,  for  the  time, 
their  stockades  and  their  ambuscades, 
and  withdrawing  from  the  ground  the 
assortment  of  sharp-pointed  bamboos 
and  porcupine  quills  which  had  been 
artfulh-  arranged  for  the  penetration  of 
policemen's  calves  and  thighs,  they  re- 
ceived the  British  column  Avith  open 
arms,  laden  with  eggs,  fowls,  and  other 
gifts  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  "bully 
beef  "-fed  warrior. 

"War  is  not  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ples of  those  entrancing  games  with 
colored  glass  balls,  globules  of  mer- 
cury, etc.,  Avliich  one  buys  at  the  under- 
ground railway  bookstalls,  but  requires 
at  least  two  players,  and  realizing  this 
the   column   was  forced  reluctantl}*  to 
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retire,  its  virgin  bayonets  still  untar- 
nished in  their  scabbards. 

After  wandering  about  the  hills  for 
some  days,  seeking  war  and  finding 
none,  the  column  settled  down  at 
Namkham,  where,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  a  Shan  master-builder  and  his 
myrmidons,  armed  with  bill -hooks  and 
provided  ANdth  bamboos,  ran  up  some 
exceedingly  comfortable  quarters. 

Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  write  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  "  The  Bamboo 
and  its  uses,"  but  -will  content  myself, 
for  the  present,  with  saying  that,  given 
a  Shan,  a  dah,  and  a  clump  of  bamboos 
(the  three  are  never  far  apart),  the  re- 
svilt  is  anything  that  you  like  to  name 
fx'om  a  tent-pole  to  a  telephone.*      I 

•Mechanical  telephones,  with  bamboo  month-pieces 
and  bamboo  string  have  been  in  use  in  Burma  from  time 
immemorial. 


contented  myself  with  a  house,  a  bed- 
stead, a  table,  a  stable-bucket,  an  egg- 
basket,  and  a  map-case,  and  as  soon  as 
these  Avere  finished  abandoned  the  first 
two,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  column, 
j^roceeded  on  reconnaissance  duty  into 
the  hills. 

My  party  consisted  of :  1.  Sutherland, 
my  Mounted  Infantry  orderly,  a  sturdy 
red-haired  Yorksliireman,  mounted  on 
a  12  hands  2  inches  Burmese  pony,  and 
Avho  addressed  Burmans,  Shans,  and 
Katehins  alike  in  his  native  tongue, 
and,  oddly  enough,  generally  seemed  to 
get  what  he  wanted.  2.  Aleixo  Miguel 
de  Souza,  a  Goanese  "boy,"  aged  sixty, 
and  looking  it,  dressed  in  a  black  cut- 
away' coat,  hard  black  felt  hat,  and  shep- 
herd's -  plaid  trousers,  and,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  always  carrying  in 
his  hand  a  large  stable-lantern,  as  he 
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tnulged  bnrefodtcd  alon^'  the  juii<;k' 
paths.  3.  'Six  I'anthiiy  inulc-cliiver  aiul 
owner,  in  cotton  blouse  and  trousers, 
pipf-tuiled  and  straw-hatted,  who  smiled 
to  the  name  of  John.  He  Avas  an  ex- 
cellent fellow  and  took  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  me  and  all  my  doin<4s,  hut 
unfortunately  could  neitlier  speak  nor 
understand  any  languajje  which  I,  my 
other  companions,  or  the  inhal)itants 
of  the  country  were  accjuainted  with. 
Even  Chinese,  the  langiiaj^e  of  the  pow- 
er which  rules  his  fatherland,  was  as 
unintelligible  to  him  as  Slian,  Katchin, 
Burmese,  or  Enolish.  4.  Ma  Meing, 
my  Shan -Katchin  interpreter,  a  tall, 
good-looking  young  Shan,  in  an  um- 
brella hat,  short  white  jacket,  and  loose 
blue  trousers,  armed  with  a  silver-han- 
dled dak,  and  a  respect  for  the  Katchins 
which  in  case  of  hostilities   would,  I  am 


with  which  he  is  conver.sant.  In  this 
instance  such  perfection  was  not  ob- 
tainable, and  from  the  mere  vulgar 
point  of  view  of  practical  use,  Ma  Meing 
was  incomplete,  his  linguistic  attain- 
ments being  limited  to  Shan  and  Kat- 
chin, two  languages  in  which  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  my  education  had 
failed  to  instruct  me.  The  authorities 
had,  however,  done  their  duty  in  i)ro- 
vidingme  with  an  interpreter,  and,  after 
all,  my  chief  business  was  map-making 
and  road-tinding,  and  a  Katchin  road 
with  other  names  is  just  as  steep,  while 
a  Katchin  hill,  called  boldly  Mount 
Smith  or  Robinson,  is  as  likely  to  be 
recognized  by  the  inhabitants  as  it 
would  be  were  its  proper  title  pro- 
nounced by  English  lips. 

"We  left  the  bandjoo  stockaded  camp 
of  the   column   earlv  one   rainv  moru- 
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sure,  have  availed  him  more  than  a 
whole  arsenal  full  of  guns.  Just  as  a 
married  man  should  always  travel  \\\t\\ 
a  wife — his  own,  if  possible — so  should 
an  officer  of  the  Intelligence  Branch  be 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter — if  pro- 
curable, one  speaking  some   language 


ing,  and,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
fence,  entered  the  market  -  town  of 
Namkham,  still  slumbering  oft'  the  ex- 
citement of  yesterday's  fair.  At  this 
hour,  on  the  dav  before,  from  evei'v 
approach  was  pouring  in  a  stream  of 
Shan   and  Katchin  countrv   girls,   the 
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fonner  fair- complexioned,  with  Lir^c 
fit'xil)le  straw  liats  tied  uiulfi-  their 
ohiuH,  brif<htly  colored  skirts  reachinti; 
to  tht'ir  ankles,  and  roscniblintj  more 
AVatteau  shepherdesses  than  any  i)re- 
conceived  picture  of  Chinese  frontier 
maidens  ;  the  latter,  heavily  laden  with 
conical  baskets,  carried  knapsack-fasli- 
ion  on  their  backs,  short,  kilt-like 
skirts,  embroidered  gaiters,  and  weath- 
er-beaten faces,  leaving  one  in  some 
dovibt  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  gentler  sex  at  all.  Then  the  streets 
were  so  crowded  with  buyers,  sellers, 
gossipers,  and  loungers,  stalls  full  of  the 
lighter  and  heaps  of  the  more  bulky 
commodities,  that  serious  locomotion 
had  been  impossible,  and  drifting  back- 
ward and  forward  with  the  slowly  swaj'- 
ing  crowd  the  only  chance  of  getting 
about.  Now  m}-  pony  never  even  found 
so  much  as  a  dog  to  shy  at  vintil  we 
came  to  the  forge,  where,  during  the 


and  off  he  went  to  the  right,  until  he 
was  within  fair  shying  distance  of  the 
Police  Guard,  which,  presenting  arms  in 
the  nick  t)f  time,  allowed  him  to  shy 
back  and  rejoin  his  friend  and  coui- 
panion  "Bobby,"  mounted  by  Private 
Sutherland.  Then  jiassing  the  cun-ed- 
roofed  pagoda,  evidently  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin, and  crossing  the  covered  wooden 
bridge  —  another  capital  excuse  for  a 
«hy — we  found  ourselves  in  the  wide 
stretch  of  padd}'  fields  through  which 
the  road  runs  for  three  miles,  before  it 
reaches  the  ferry  over  the  Shweli  Kiver 
at  Sopkam. 

Here  we  off-saddled  and  stepped  into 
a  long,  narrow,  dug-out  canoe,  rendered 
more  buoyant  and  stable  by  bamboos 
lashed  to  its  sides.  Across  these  the 
baggage  was  piled,  bringing  the  gun- 
wale to  ^-ithin  an  inch  of  the  water's 
edge  ;  the  ponies  were  led  into  the  riv- 
er, one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and 
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winter  months,  some  Chinese  black- 
smiths work  eighteen  hours  a  day  with 
remarkable  skill.  A  vigorous  stroke 
on  the  anvil  and  an  extra  puff  of  the 
bellows  here  gave  him  the  excuse  he 
had  been  yearning  for  all  the  morning, 


the  mules  driven  in  indej^endently,  a  lit- 
tle farther  up  stream  :  not  quite  far 
enough,  however,  for  they  were  carried 
down  far  below  us  and  had  to  reach  the 
shore  through  a  quicksand,  in  which  a 
horse   or   Government  mule  would  in- 


A   Shan    Girl 


evitably  have  come  to  grief.  But  so 
much  independence  is  allowed  to  these 
animals  by  their  Panthav  masters  that 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  native  intel- 
ligence, and  after  many  turnings,  halts, 
consultations,  and  careful  testings  of 
the  ground  ahead,  but  Avithout  the 
slightest  sign  of  tiurry  or  excitement, 
the  leader  of  the  party  brought  his 
companions  safely  ashore. 

The  ordinary  ferry  across  the  Shweli 
is  about  a  mile  farther  iip  stream,  and 
thence  a  good  road  runs  direct  to  Pan- 
kaw,  a  village  on  the  water  parting  of 
the  Shweli  and  Irrawaddy  systems,  but 
it  is  unfortimately  all  within  a  tongue 
of   Chinese  territor}-   which   here   pro- 


jects westward  into  British  possessions, 
and  round  which  British  troops  and  of- 
ficials have  had  to  find  a  way  as  best 
they  could.  This  best,  as  I  knew  from 
experience,  was  very  bad  even  in  fine 
weather,  when  once  the  cluster  of  vil- 
lages near  the  river  was  j^assed,  and 
after  the  rain  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  woiild  be  well-nigh  impassable, 
so,  although  I  had  only  made  a  march 
of  a  little  over  six  miles,  and  the  day  was 
still  young,  I  settled  to  stop  at  Henlon, 
a  village  near  the  end  of  the  good  road, 
and  one  possessing  a  Poonjy  Kyoung, 
or  Buddhist  monastery  and  rest-house, 
rare  luxuries  in  this  district,  as,  ow- 
ing either  to  its  proximity  to  China  or 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Myoza  of  Nam- 
kham  has  been  to  Rangoon  and  learnt 
the  properties  of  Scotch  whiskey,  the 
monks  have-  been  expelled  from  it,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  travellers, 
and  loss,  at  all  events  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
for  the  Buddhist  monk,  even  if  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  be  as  selfish  as  that  of  his 
Christian  brother,  arrives  at  his  end 
by  means  more  generally  useful  to  the 
community,  and  leaving  his  soul  to  take 
care  of  itself,  spends  his  Hfe  in  minis- 
tering to  the  bodily  and  mental  com- 
forts of  his  fellows,  and  in  addition  acts 
as  curator  of  the  collection  of  offerings 


left  by  the  pious  at  the  shrine  of  Gau- 
dama,  which  is  always  a  conspicuous 
object  in  his  dwelling.  As  pay  he  I'e- 
ceives  his  food  (a  few  handfuls  of  rice) 
contributed  daily  by  the  inhabitants. 
I  have  heard  him  called  lazy  and  a  beg- 
gar, and  other  tex'ms  which  convey  the 
idea  of  reproach  to  our  Western  minds, 
but  my  experience  of  him  is  that  he 
does  a  good  deal  more  work  for  his  pay 
than  many  a  "  horny  -  handed  son  of 
toil "  who  clamors  for  shorter  hours  in 
Hyde  Park. 

All  the  afternoon  my  hosts  were 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  read, 
and  when  cessation  of  the  monotonous 
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huinininp:  told  me  that  leHsons  wei-e 
over  for  the  tlay  I  j)ai(l  tlioiu  a  visit. 
Passinii;  up  a  bamboo  ladcU-r,  I  found 
myself  iu  a  lari<e  hall,  open  on  three 
sides  and  walled  with  split  band)oos 
on  the  fourth,  the  roof  supjiortcd  by  a 
double  row  of  rouj^h-hewn  wooden  col- 
umns, four  of  which,  eonnected  with 
the  wall  by  mats,  formed  a  recess 
some  twenty  feet  square,  at  the  back  of 
which  stood  the  hij^h  altar,  covered  with 
votive  ima<;es  of  (laudama,  brij^ht  in 
polished  brass  or  ^'old  leaf,  and  sur- 
roimded  by  offerings  of  ever}'  conceiv- 
able kind  from  sprijj;s  of  jessamine  to  a 
four-post  bed.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  altar  a  dog-  complacently  scratched 
for  fleas,  and  behind  him  a  villager,  in 
humble  attitude,  sang  the  "  Light  of 
Asia's  "  praise,  pausing  anon  to  take  a 
whiff  from  his  cheroot.  From  the  hill- 
side into  which  the  southern  end  of  the 


myself  opposite  a  doorway  in  a  simi- 
lar partition  which  shut  off  the  Poonjj-s 
sanctum.  Fn^m  this  a  l)enevolent-look- 
ing'  old  gentleman,  yellow  robed,  with 
clean  shaven  head  and  hoi'ii  -  rimmed 
spectacles,  was  just  emerging  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  ;  but  by  this  time 
the  l)oys  had  set  up  a  yell  of  deliglit, 
the  dog  was  barking,  and  the  i)ious 
villager  laughing  until  he  could  hard- 
ly keep  his  cheroot  alight ;  so  having 
no  need  to  make  inquiries  or  mend 
broken  heads,  he  jiut  his  hands  to  his 
sides  and  laughing  loud  as  the  young- 
est urchin,  shouted  an  account  of  the 
joke  to  his  companions  wliom  he  then 
invited  me  to  join  in  the  inner  room. 
Here,  with  many  smiles,  nods,  and  signs 
the  three  old  men  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  boys  will  be  boys,  and  a 
good  job  too.  The  scene,  although  not 
a  very  important  one,  is,  I  think,  worth 
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hall  ran,  some  half-dozen  urchins,  in- 
tent on  making  up  for  an  afternoon  at 
lessons,  came  bounding  in  to  see  the 
stranger,  and  the  foremost,  catching 
his  foot  in  a  projecting  board  of  the 
floor,  went  headlong  through  the  mat 
l^artition  of  what  I  may  call  the  chan- 
cel.    Eunning  to  pick  him  up,  I  found 


preserving  as  a  fair  example  of  a  Buddh- 
ist's waj'  of  taking  things.  Had  it  hajD- 
pened  in  a  Burmau  village,  probably 
more  fun  would  have  been  got  out  of 
it,  and  some  little  pink-skirted  ladies 
would  in  some  w^ay  have  managed  to 
get  mixed  up  in  it ;  but  Shan  girls  are 
rather  shy,  at  all  events  with  strangers, 
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and  the  fact  of  having  the  Katchin  as  a 
near  neighbor  has  somewhat  damped 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  community. 
But,  Shan  or  Burman,  their  religion  is 
the  same,  the  gentle  Gaudama's  gospel 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good -will,  not 
toward  men  only  but  toward  all  living 
things,  a  gospel  of  tolerance  and  cheer- 
fulness, of  kindness  to  the  scoffer,  the 
flesh-eater,  or  even  the  defiler  of  their 
shrines  ;  for  if  his  gross  appetites  and 
brutal  instincts  should  doom  him  to 
degradation  in  his  next  earthly  birth, 
should  not  the  pious  all  the  more  do 
their  best  to  make  his  present  incarna- 
tion a  happy  one.  To  Englishmen  who 
have  received  their  Christianity  filtered 
through  the  stern  cult  of  the  Jews  and 
Norsemen,  and  almost  lost  it  in  the 
process,  the  attitude  of  the  Burman 
may  seem  lacking  in  reverence.      The 


peasant  of  southern  Italy  would  per- 
haps understand  it  better,  for  he  too 
has  grafted  the  gosjiel  of  good-will  di- 
rect on  to  the  parent  stock,  nature-wor- 
ship, although  with  less  permanent  re- 
sult, and  as  he  chants  before  the  shrine 
of  the  renamed  Venus,  happy  in  the 
belief  that  her  good  nature  will  make 
her  overlook  his  little  faults,  while  ju- 
dicious flattery  will  blind  her  to  his 
graver  ones,  he  would  be  hardly  equal 
to  grasping  the  Buddhist's  friendly 
tenderness  for  his  Teacher,  or  his  con- 
Aiction  that  to  laugh,  chat,  smoke,  flirt, 
to  be  happy  and  to  give  happiness  to 
all  things,  is  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
whicli  his  Master  lived  and  died. 

It  rained  hard  all  night,  but  the  sun 
appeared  next  morning,  and  after  giv- 
ing him  a  couple  of  hours  in  which  to 
drv  the  roads,  I  started  ;  but  as  it  turned 
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out  I  had  overrated  his  power.  Rmilets 
were  still  crossing  the  path  at  eveiy  fold 
in  the  mountain-side,  and  the  hunter's 
track,  worn  bare,  but  not  flat,  by  many 
convoys,  was  soon  scored  by  transverse 
furrows  as  one  baggage  mule  after  an- 
other, vainly  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  slime,  slid  sideways  into  the  jungle 
below. 

I  had  been  told  that  a  few  miles  far- 
ther on  I  should  find  a  detachment  of 
the  Third  Burma  Regiment  engaged  in 
improving  the  road  (a  work  of  piety  of 


which  even  a  Poonjy  might  be  jji-oud), 
and  that  with  it  would  be  a  jDcrson  or 
persons  capable  of  interpreting  my  in- 
terpreter, and,  should  I  require  it,  an 
escort  for  myself.  So  cursing  the  as- 
tuteness of  Chinese  statesmen  who  had 
taken  to  themselves  the  smiling  valley 
below,  and  given  us  the  Sisyphus-fit- 
ting hill-side,  I  gave  Miguel  and  John 
the  rather  unnecessary  injunction  not 
to  hurry,  and  dismounting  hitched  my 
pony's  bridle  on  my  arm,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Sutherland  and  Ma  Meing, 
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started  off  with  the  intention  of  lunch- 
ing in  tlie  (It'tiU-hincnt  moss.  At  the 
head  of  the  valhy,  however,  were  no 
si^iis  of  the  troops,  nor,  for  the  miitter 
of  that,  of  their  work  on  the  road  ;  but 
the  weather  had  been  so  bad  that  I 
thouiilit  tliat,  fearing-  fever,  the  oflficer 
coniniandin<>;  had  })robably  taken  them 
uji  the  liill ;  so  started  off"  for  Mawsi,  a 
Katehin  villa<i'e  an  liour  and  a  half's 
tramp  farther  on.  But  here  a^ain  were 
no  signs  of  ti'oops,  and  the  Sawbwa  be- 
ing rather  anti-English  in  his  svnipa- 
thies,  the  people  refused  to  give  us  any 
information  as  to  their  whereabouts. 
Two  bullets  had  also  whizzed  past  my 
head  as  we  climbed  the  hill,  Avhether  in- 
tended for  me  or  oilxev  feroi  natura',  I 
cannot  say,  but  remembering  that  I 
might  not  find  the  troops  that  night, 
and  that  all  my  jirovisions  were  with 
the  mules,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
inin  any  risk  of  my  baggage  being  an- 
nexed. So  sitting  in  the  shade  of  an 
overhanging'  porch  I  awaited  the  mules' 
arrival  and  examined  my  surroundings. 
The  house  in  whose  entrance  I  stood, 
was,  Avith  half  a  dozen  others,  situated 
on  a  knoll  rising'  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  an  almost  kuife-like 


spur.  Right  and  left  of  us  the  ground, 
covered  with  nearly  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, fell  abruptly  for  a  thousand  feet 
into  deep  ravines,  rising  again  in  an- 
other wooded,  village -crowned  sh)pe, 
again  to  fall  and  rise  until  the  undula- 
tions were  lost  in  the  blue  haze  of  a 
distant  range.  Immediately  in  front 
of  me  a  circle  of  Katchin  men  and 
boys  had  formed  round  Sutherland, 
sturdy  little  savages  of  a  low  Tartar 
type,  dressed  in  short,  dark  blue  jack- 
ets and  loose  drawers,  which  may  once 
have  been  white,  with  small  untidy  tur- 
bans of  dark  blue  cloth  wound  round 
their  heads,  and  all  armed  with  duhs 
slung  by  strips  of  rattan  from  their 
right  shoulders.  A  few  yards  beyond 
them,  and  crowning  the  edge  of  a  steep 
step  in  the  spur,  was  a  row  of  rude 
bamboo  altars,  indicating  by  their  re- 
spective shapes  their  dedication  to  the 
spirits  of  sun,  moon,  earth,  and  house- 
hold ;  at  the  foot  of  this  step  was  a  sad- 
dle barely  wide  enough  to  hold  a  single 
row  of  huts,  at  the  near  end  of  which 
was  a  square  raised  platform  of  bamboo 
work,  on  whicli  some  women  sat  weav- 
ing native  cloth  ;  beyond  the  saddle  an- 
other knoll,  lower  than  that  on  which  I 
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sat,  and  only  partly  iiitenuptin*^  the 
paiiomiiia  of  the  Namkhaiu  and  Shweh 
valleys. 

The  house  at  the  front  door  of  which 
I  sat,  was  of  the  ordinary  Katchin  tyi)e, 
some  eighty  feet  lonj^  by  twenty  broad,* 


family  shouM  any  unauthorized  i)erKon 
avail  himself  of  this  private  cntru'  —  a 
fact,  the  knowledge  of  which,  causes 
the  family  to  take  unpleasantly  strong 
measures  with  such  an  intioider,  and 
the  careful  traveller  to  enter  with  s<jme 


singled -storied,  with  thatched  pointed    diffidence  any  dwelling  into  which  he 


roof  reaching  the  ground  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  coming  a  little  below  the  floor-level 
on  the  other  ;  below  the  floor -level  on 
the  down  -  hill  side  was  an  open  space 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  pigs, 
fowls,  cattle,  etc.  The  ridge  of  the  roof 
projected  at  both  ends,  fonning  two 
porches,  but  of  these  only  the  front  one 
is  generally  used,  the  back  entrance  be- 


lias  not  been  invited  and  preceded  by 
its  owner. 

Having  safely  passed  through  the 
proper  doorway,  generally  guarded  by 
traverses  oi  stout  j^osts,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  large,  barnlike  room,  the 
rafters  blackened  with  smoke  from  a 
chimneyless  hearth,  and  the  matted  floor 
literally  dancing  with  insect  life.  Sit- 
ting downi,  if  he  is  a  brave  man,  or  wears 
tight  knee-breeches  and 
high  boots,  he  tries  to 
^  take   stock   of  his   sur- 

roundings, and  is    just 
to 


beginning 
that  he 
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ing  reserved  for  privileged  members  of 
the  family  and  the  household  ndf,  or 
spirit,  who,  I  cannot  helj)  thinking, 
rather  unjustly,  severely  punishes  the 

*  Some  Katcbin  houses  are  as  much  as  one  hundred 
yards  long,  but  always  about  the  same  width. 


imagine 
can  see  some- 
thing in  the  London-iu- 
November  -  like  gloom, 
when  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house  pre- 
sents to  him  what  at  first 
sight  api^ears  to  be  a 
piece  of  field  artillery, 
but  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  bamboo  nearly  as 
tall  as  herself  and  about 
haK  as  thick.  Placing 
one  end  of  tliis  to  his 
lips  she  tilts  the  other; 
but  he,  feeling  that  to 
be  fed  thus  like  a  baby, 
out  of  a  bottle,  scarcely 
fits  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  seizes  it  him- 
self, pours  half  a  gallon 
of  water  inside  his  shirt- 
collar,  drojis  the  bam- 
boo, and  puts  out  the 
fire.  Katchin  young 
ladies  are  rather  de- 
mure in  manner,  and 
if  she  smiles  to  herself 
ill  the  darkness  the 
Hebe  does  not  give  any 
audible  vent  to  her  feelings.  Not  so  the 
males  of  her  family,  who  with  loud  guf- 
faws rush  forth  to  return  presently 
W'liirling  glowing  embers  round  their 
heads,  like  demons  in  a  Christmas  panto- 
mime.    On  the  whole  the  little  accident 
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has  clone  g'ood,  for  instead  of  the  smoul- 
dering locj  there  is  now  a  cheerful  l)laze, 
1)V  the  lifiht  of  which  the  visitor  can  tjet 


fact,  the  bashful  youiif^  traveller  casts 
a  somewhat  timid  glance  toward  the 
maiden  of  the  l)aml)oo,  Init  she  is  now 


some   idea   of   the   topography  of   the    curled  uj)  in  a  corner,  dreaming  happily 


Fording  the  River. 


mansion.  Oiit  of  the  hall  or  general 
room  in  which  he  is  sitting,  and  which 
is  chiefly  used  by  married  couples,  open 
two  others  ;  at  the  far  end  a  large  one, 
occupying  half  the  remainder  of  the 
house,  and  reserved  for  the  men  of  the 
establishment,  and  nearer  the  entrance 
door  a  smaller  one,  set  apart  for  the 
young  ladies  ;  into  this  neither  meddle- 
some elders  nor  married  persons  may 
enter,  but  should  some  young  bachelor 
be  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  favora- 
ble impression  on  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  there  is  nothing  in  the  conve- 
nances of  Katchindom  to  prevent  her 
in'viting  him  to  spend  the  evening  there. 
Having   ascertained   this  interesting 


of  the  buflfixlo's  entrails  which  she  was 
allowed  to  eat  after  the  last  great  saci'i- 
fice  to  Chiton,  and  Avith  oj)en  mouth 
giving  vent  to  sounds  Avhicli  that  un- 
happy animal  might  vainly  have  at- 
tempted to  eqi;al ;  so  his  baggage  hav- 
ing arrived  and  the  famih'  showing  a 
disjiosition  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  daughter,  the  wayfarer  bids  them 
good-night,  carrj'ing  away  in  his  mind 
and  on  his  person  many  reminiscences 
of  his  visit. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  Miguel, 
John  (fc  Co.  arrived,  and  we  were  able 
to  start  again ;  then  sliding  into  a  val- 
ley by  a  path  so  closely  shaded  that  it 
was  not  yet  dry,  we  crossed  the  Sun- 
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na  Chaiiii<4,  (•liiul)e<l  unotlK-r  toboji^iuu 
sliiU",  and  (k-srciuU-il  a^^aiii  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Naiakhaia,  which  we  had  left 
at  noon,  forded  the  river,  cHmbed  over 
another  hill,  forded  the  Xanikhani  a 
second  time,  and  at  seven  o'clock  found 
ourselves  at  Pankaw,  a  villa<;e  in  j)lan 
and  position  almost  exactly  the  counter- 
part of  ]Mawsi,  but  possessin<^  the  ad- 
vantage of  more  communicative  inhab- 
itants. From  these  Ma  Meing  learnt 
that  tlie  English  troops  were  at  Man- 
sok,  about  an  hour's  march  ahead. 
Had  John,  Miguel,  and  the  mules  been 
consulted  we  should  probably  have 
stayed  where  we  were  for  the  night; 
but  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  a  better 
interpreter,  and  Sutherland  to  tlie  com- 
panionship of  his  fellows,  while  Ma 
Meing,  thinking  of  his  wife  and  family, 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and 
men  of  the  Burma  Regiment  would 
aftbrd  better  security  for  his  head  and 
feet  being  found  in  the  morning  in 
their  usual  relative  positions  than  two 
Englishmen  who  might  go  to  sleep  at 
the  same  time. 

After  crossing  the  Namkham  for  the 
second  time  we  got  into  the  regular 
trade  route,  and  the  road  (of  its  class) 
was  a  good  one,  which  was  lucky,  as 
the    night   was  inky   dark   in  the  jun- 


Ijlack  against  the  sky,  sui'inounted  l)y 
a  fantastic  cross,  looking  in  the  gloom 
like  the  writhing  body  of  some  cruci- 
fied mah'factor.  Near  it  was  a  scaft'old, 
built  of  four  tall  bamboos,  towering 
above  the  forest  trees,  but  the  details  of 
its  top  lost  in  the  darkness.  I  could 
see,  however,  that  it  was  ajjproached  l)y 
a  rough  bamboo  ladder,  and  its  whole 
appearance  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  early  models  of  the  guillotine. 
I  learnt  afterward  that  it  was  an  altar 
to  Yan,  the  spirit  of  the  sun,  and  is 
used  by  some  Katchin  tribes  ^or  gent- 
ly reminding  their  aged  relatives  of 
the  improi)riety  of  cling'ing  too  long  to 
their  lleshly  tenements.  Having  l^een 
jiolitely  and  tenderly  conducted  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  the  old  peojjle  are 
prodded  with  long  bamboos,  from  be- 
low, until  overstepi)ing  the  limits  of 
their  narrow  resting-jjlace,  as  they  had 
previously  done  those  of  life,  their  souls 
and  bodies  take  different  routes. 

I  believe  all  this  happens  across  the 
Salween  River,  some  sixty  miles  away, 
and  my  friends  in  this  district  never  do 
anything  so  unkind  to  their  relations, 
as  long  as  they  are  alive,  although  their 
treatment  of  them  when  dead  must  be 
very  trying  to  a  sensitive  spirit. 

I  was  never  present  at  a  complete 
funeral    ceremony,    but    once    took    a 


p  of  Katchins. 


gle.  Once  we  came  to  a  clearing  on  a  modest  part  in  the  Saturnalia  held 
naiTOw  saddle  where  a  Iwp,  or  conical  while  the  corpse  is  still  above  ground, 
thatched  tomb  of  a  Sawbwa  stood  out    There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
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it,  the  main  idea  being  to  make  as 
much  noise  as  possible,  to  frighten 
away  ghouls  and  evilly  disposed  ndls, 
and  at  the  same  time  hint  to  the  newly 
liberated  sj^irit  that  his  late  residence 
is  no  place  for  a  serious-minded  ghost. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  whole  popu- 
lation proceeds  to  get  uproariously 
drunk,  on  rice  spirit,  and,  assembling 
in  the  dead  man's  house,  shouts,  beats 
drums  and  cymbals,  dances,  and  slashes 
the  air  with  dah.<,  until,  unable  to  drink, 
dance,  beat,  and  slash  any  more,  it  falls 
into  a  drunken  toi-j)or,  the  silence  of 
which  is  only  broken  throughout  the 
night  by  the  mournful  wails  of  a  widow 
or  daughter. 

"When,  an  hour  later,  I  arrived  at 
Mansok,  many  of  the  inhabitants  seemed 
to  think  that  either  from  an  insufficient 
supply  of  food,  di-ink,  and  good  advice, 
or  from  natural  cussedness,  some  late 
lamented  had  returned  to  the  scenes  of 
his  earthly  life.  They,  for  fear  of  the 
thousand  and  one  spooks  and  bogies  of 
the  woods,  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
travelling  after  dai'k  ;  while  influenced 
by  more  eartlily  fears,  the  Shans  would 
not  venture  among  the  hills  even  in  the 
broadest  daylight,  while  English  troops 
always  finish  their  day's  march  in  time 
to  settle  down  comfortably  before  sun- 
set. Who,  then,  but  a  ghost  could  be 
the  darksome  wanderer,  who,  in  excel- 
lent Chin  Paw  authoritativeh-  demanded 
admission  to  each  house  in  turn  ?  After 
all  the  food  and  trouble  they  had  spent 
in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  "  never 
come  back  no  more  "  it  was  obviously 
useless  to  argue  the  point  now,  so  put- 
ting their  heads  under  their  blankets, 
and  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  they  hud- 
dled together  and  tremblingly  awaited 
the  next  move. 

To  carry  on  an  argument  with  a  dead 
man  on  the  further  side  of  a  locked 
door  is  always  a  difficult  matter,  and  I 
do  not  know  by  what  stratagem  Ma 
Meing  at  last  persuaded  one  of  the  in- 
habitants to  listen  to  him,  but  at  length 
a  door  was  opened,  in  the  manner  famil- 
iar to  anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to 
call  on  a  timid  care-taker  in  an  empty 
London  house,  and  we  were  invited  to 
enter,  and  told  that  the  English  ti'oops 
were  at  Keile,  two  hours'  march  farther 
on. 
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Coming  out  of  the  fresh  air,  the 
mingled  odors  of  wood  smoke,  and 
what  someone  has  called  esprit  de 
corjjs,  were  suftbcating,  but  we  were 
nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  last  lumrs  of  our  ride  had 
been  bitterly  cold,  so  Sutherland  and 
I  gratefully  seated  ourselves  ])v  the 
smouldering  log  and  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  Ma  Meing,  who  had  gone  oft"  in 
search  of  the  Sawbwa.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  returned,  and  led  us  to 
a  small  pigeon -loft -like  house,  raised 
some  six  feet  oft"  the  ground  on  four 
stout  uprights,  and  whose  entrance 
was  approached  by  means  of  a  notched 
pole,  on  which,  when  later  on  he  had 
arrived  and  cooked  my  dinner,  Miguel 
showed  me  that  in  addition  to  recom- 
mending him  as  a  good  i^h^iii  cook, 
I  could  honestly  give  him  a  character 
as  a  first-class  equilibrist. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of 
either  Miguel  or  the  dinner  within  the 
limits  of  sight  or  hearing,  so  enter- 
ing our  new  abode  Sutherland  and  I 
warmed  ourselves  by  a  good  tire  which 
someone  had  made,  and  examined  our 
surroundings.  These  consisted  of  four 
walls  of  split  bamboo,  at  the  bases  of 
which,  and  resting  on  a  floor  of  the 
same  material,  was  a  row  of  woven 
baskets  standing  some  two  feet  high 
and  all  full  of  grain,  while  in  the  far 
end  stood  what  an  Arab  would  have 
called  a  "father  of  baskets,"  a  gigantic 
fellow,  capable  of  accommodating  the 
whole  of  his  progeny  and  two  or  three 
grown  up  men,  but  now  quite  empty ; 
the  roof  was  of  bamboo  thatch,  sup- 
ported on  whole  bamboo  rafters,  black 
immediately  over  the  fire,  pale  straw- 
colored  at  the  points  farthest  from  it, 
and  running  through  the  most  deUcate 
gradations  of  amber  and  chestnut  be- 
tween the  two.  A  meerschaum  pipe- 
smoker  would  have  been  driven  to  de- 
spair at  the  impossibility  of  ever 
equalling  these  shades  in  his  favorite 
medium,  and  I  gave  way  to  covetous 
longings  to  carry  off'  the  whole  struct- 
ure for  decorative  purposes  at  home. 

These  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
Sutherland,  who  had  been  examining  the 
darkness  outside,  exclaiming,  "  There's 
someone  a   ordering   them   about   like 
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anything,  sir.  I  exiiect  it's  the  Saw- 
bwa,"  and  immediately  afterward  ]Ma 
Meing  api)eared,  followed  by  an  in- 
significant -  looking,  wizened  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  once  wliite  cotton  shirt 
and  drawers,  who,  without  any  word 
or  sign  of  salutation  or  welcome,  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  stared  hard  at 
me.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  he 
would  know  me  again,  he,  still  in  si- 
lence, took  his  departure,  and  presently 
returned  with  five  eggs,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me  in  both  hands,  held  ladle- 
fashion. 

This  man  was  Ma  Te,  the  Sawbwa, 
or,  I  believe,  more  correctly,  the  chief 
Pawmaing  of  Mansok.  There  is  no 
king  of  the  Katchins,  the  nation  being 
broken  into  a  number  of  independent 
tribes,  each  under  an  hereditary  chief, 
kno^m  as  Da-wa  in  the  north,  and  in 
the  south  as  Sawbwa  (the  Shan  word 
for  Prince).  Dependent  on  the  temjaer 
of  his  tribe  and  his  owni  ability,  this 
Sawbwa  may  be  either  an  absolute  mon- 
arch, ruling  his  council  of  Pawmaings, 
or  an  extremely  limited  one,  and  mere 
puppet  in  their  hands.  At  Mansok, 
the  latter  course  seems  to  have  been 
followed  to  such  an  extent  that  Ma  Te 
is  always  spoken  of  as  the  Sawbwa,  and 
I  have  only  the  authority  of  an  official 
publication  for  the  assertion  that  he  is 
really  a  head  Pawmaing. 

"Whatever  his  true  status  maj^  have 
been  I  found  him  a  most  pleasant  old 
man  to  deal  with,  when  we  got  to  know 
each  other  better.  I  think  he  was 
rather  shy  at  first,  and  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  treat  me,  but  we  became 
fast  friends  after  spending  a  day  to- 
gether in  the  jungle,  cutting  a  new 
road,  which  was  to  cut  out  a  neighbor- 
ing Sawbwa  (he,  to  wit,  of  Mawsi),  and 
deprive  him  of  his  tolls  from  passing 
caravans. 

It  is  this  same  toll  system  which  ac- 
counts for  the  extraordinary  undula- 
tions of  the  roads :  Katcliin  villages 
being  all  perched  on  hill-tops,  for  de- 
fensive pui-poses,  and  Katcliin  chiefs 
being  allowed  to  collect  tolls  from  pass- 
ing traders,  it  is  obviously  more  con- 
venient to  them  that  the  trader  should 
have  to  come  to  the  Sawbwa  than  the 
Sawbwa  to  the  trader,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  Katchin  friends  mulcted 


of  this  means  of  earning  a  hvelihood, 
and  also  to  see  the  roads  deprived  of 
the  Katchin's  care,  but  the  British 
soldier,  the  Chinese  trader  and  his 
mule,  all  prefer  walking  round  the 
base  of  a  hill  to  climbing  over  the  top 
of  it,  and  I  think  some  aiTangement 
might  be  made  which  would  suit  all 
parties, 

I  am  sure  John,  Miguel  &  Co.  were 
quite  of  this  opinion,  as,  cold  and 
footsore  they  ti-udged  into  Mansok  at 
half-jjast  ten,  and  John  did  not  even 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  rights  of  Kat- 
chins, when,  early  next  morning  he 
rushed  uj),  explaining  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive pantomime  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  an  armed  party  and  his 
mules  carried  off  while  they  were  gi*az- 
ing.  Having  made  us  understand  his 
story  he  sat  down  and  howled  hke  a 
child.  Old  Ma  Te,  however,  was  a  man 
more  of  action  than  sentiment,  and  has- 
tily snatching  up  a  dah,  and  shouting 
some  orders  to  his  men,  he  seized  the 
Panthay  by  the  shoulders,  and,  followed 
by  fifty  of  the  villagers,  was  running 
down  the  spur  long  before  Jolm  had 
time  to  diy  his  tears.  After  about  an 
hour  they  returned,  having  recovered 
the  mules,  but  without  coming  across 
their  abductors,  who  probably  finding 
themselves  pursued  by  superior  force 
had  thought  it  best  to  reUnquish  their 
booty  and  make  good  their  escape. 

They  are  earl}'  risers  in  a  Katchin 
village,  and  although  I  was  ujd  with  the 
sun  the  village  maidens  were  before 
me,  and  when  I  looked  out  of  my  door- 
way a  party  of  them  were  already  busi- 
ly engaged  in  weaving  the  dark  blue 
cloth  of  which  their  dresses  are  made. 
Sitting  on  the  slope  of  a  knoll,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  summit,  they 
fastened  one  end  of  the  woof  to  stout 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
other  round  their  waists,  and  thus 
the  force  of  gravitation  giving  them  a 
tendency  to  topple  over  backward,  it  is 
always  kept  tight.  Then  holding  the 
shuttle  in  both  hands,  the}'  rather  la- 
boriously pass  it  backward  and  forward, 
producing  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
cloth  after  a  long  day  of  hard  work. 
The  result,  when  finished,  however,  is 
highly  satisfactory,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  labor  involved  in  its 
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manufacture,  fully  justifies  the  high 
value  they  set  on  it,  which  is  so  ofreat 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  sell  it. 

Katchin  women  are  not  prepossess- 
inj?  either  in  manner  or  appearance  ; 
with  pale,  laro^e-boned  faces,  bad,  squat 
figures,  generally  suffering  from  goitre, 
sturdy,  uncompromising  manners,  and 
none  of  the  "little  ways  "which  girls 
of  even  the  most  savage  tribes  some- 
times possess,  there  is  nothing  about 
them  to  promote  a  vdah.  for  better  ac- 
quaintance ;  while  the  sight  of  a  woman 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty  is  enough 
to  frighten  away  all  the  nats  of  the  hill- 
side and  forest.  Viewed  fi*om  a  re- 
spectful distance,  however,  they  are  de- 
cidedly pictui'esque,  and  as  I  sat  in  my 
doorway  watching  their  bright  dresses 
contrasted  against  the  green  foliage  of 
the  jungle  or  the  inky  darkness  of  the 
hut  inteiior,  my  eyes  received  distinctly 
pleasurable  sensations.  The  dress  con- 
sists of  a  short  jacket  of  dark  blue 
homespun,  with  short  scarlet  cuffed 
sleeves,  and  ornamented  between  the 
shoulders  with  a  large,  diamond-shaped 
patch  of  red  and  white  design.  Under 
the  jacket  is  worn  a  dark  blue  bodice, 
cut  low  and  square  at  the  neck,  the  open- 
ing often  being  partly  covered  by  thi'ee 
large  silver  hoops,  which  are  passed 
over  the  head.  The  skirt  is  very  short, 
hardly  so  long  as  a  Highlander's  kilt, 
and  is  made  of  the  same  dark  blue 
homespun,  with  a  deep  border  on  its 
lower  edge,  of  red  and  white  design. 
Round  the  waist  is  a  coil,  generally 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  of 
split  black  cane,  surmounted  by  one  or 
two  strings  of  cowrie  shells.  The  legs 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  are  encased 
in  bandages  of  red  and  white  cloth, 
woven  in  an  intricate  pattern  and  sur- 
mounted by  garters  of  split  black  cane. 
The  married  women  Avear  rather  untidy 
blue  cloth  turbans,  unmarried  girls  go 
bareheaded  and  wear  their  hair  short, 
and  cut  on  the  forehead  in  a  straight 
fringe. 

As  my  work  was  all  in  the  Mawsi 
direction  I  did  not  go  on  to  join  the 
troops  at  Keile,  but  sending  a  note 
over  to  let  the  officer  commanding 
there  know  my  whereabouts  and  wants, 
'stayed   three    days  at   Mansok,   riding 


about  the  (country,  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  accompanied  by  two  interpreters 
(Burmese-Katchin  and  Hindustani-Bur- 
mese), and  a  Mounted  Infantry  escort, 
rode  back  to  Pankaw.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing Ma  Te  and  a  party  of  his  men  ar- 
rived, armed  with  dahn,  and  decked  with 
many-colored  haversacks.  A  stranger 
meeting  them  would  have  thought  they 
were  on  the  war-path,  so  smart  and 
business-like  did  they  look,  l)ut  their 
mission  was  only  the  peaceful  one  men- 
tioned above,  of  cutting  a  road  through 
the  jungle.  In  this  they  were  joined 
in  the  moi'ning  by  a  contingent  pro- 
vided by  the  Sawbwa  of  Pankaw,  and 
I  set  out  at  the  head  of  quite  a  smart 
little  Katchin  army. 

It  is  said  that  the  Katchin  s  are  lazy, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  the 
usual  savage  objection  to  digging,  and 
much  prefer  the  excitement  of  cattle- 
raiding  to  such  a  monotonous  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  No  one  who  had 
been  with  us  that  day,  however,  could 
have  accused  them  of  want  of  energy. 
We  covered  a  good  twenty  miles  of 
ground,  over  ten  of  which  we  had  to  cut 
our  way  through  thick  tree  jungle, 
bridge  streams,  fill  up  bogs,  cut  out 
paths  in  the  hill-side,  and  remove  fallen 
trees,  and  with  the  exception  of  half  an 
hour's  halt  for  a  handful  of  rice  and  a 
pipe  of  opium,  the  men  never  stopped 
slashing,  digging,  and  hauling  the  whole 
time. 

The  Katchin s  have  no  form  of  salu- 
tation or  respect,  and  up  to  this  Ma 
Te  had  always  received  me  without  any 
attempt  to  copy  either  European  or 
Asiatic  methods ;  but  I  had  noticed 
him,  once  or  twdce,  intently  watching 
the  men  of  the  escort  when  I  spoke  to 
them,  and  was  much  amused,  when  he 
came  to  wish  me  good-bye  in  the  even- 
ing, to  see  him  attempting  a  military 
salute.  The  result  would  hardly  have 
satisfied  a  fastidious  drill  sergeant,  but 
the  old  man  himself  was  highly  delight- 
ed with  it.  He  then  announced  that 
the  morrow  was  his  birthday,  and  asked 
leave  to  fire  guns  all  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing nights.  Knowing  that  his  place 
was  a  good  five  miles  down  ^vdnd  of  me, 
I  readily  assented,  and  off  he  went  in 
high  glee  with  another  grotesque  at- 
tempt at  a   salute.     He  had  not  been 
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goue  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  Sawbwa  of  Paii- 
kaw  aud  suite,  who  iiifornied  me,  with- 
out auy  show  of  reg"ret,  that  his  father 
was  just  dead,  and  bej^ged  for  leave  to 
tire  {j'uns  for  two  nij^hts  on  that  ac- 
count. With  less  readiness,  owing  to 
his  greater  proximity,  than  in  the  case 
of  tlie  Mansok  Sawbwa,  I  also  gi'anted 
this  jjermission,  looking  forward  to 
rather  a  disturbed  night,  but  I  had  got 
so  accustomed  to  the  pojiping  of  bam- 
boos on  the  camp-tires  that  I  hardly 
noticed  it  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

I  had  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  father's  demise, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  mere  excuse  for 
an  orgie,  but  when,  two  days  later,  I  re- 
turned to  Mansok,  I  passed  upon  the 
road  a  brand  new  "lup,"  with  ncAvly 
dug  trench  and  still  bloody  buffalo 
skulls,  so  suppose  he  had  been  really 
so  afflicted. 

On  the  22d  of  March  Captain  Elliot, 
of  the  Military  Police,  turned  uj:)  at 
Mansok,  homeward  bound.  I  had  not 
quite  done  all  I  Avanted  on  the  water- 


shed, but  he  was  going  to  try  a  new 
route  to  Bhamo,  and  as  he  is  a  good 
Burmese  scholar  and  had  a  Katchin  in- 
terj)reter  with  him,  I  could  not  alibrd 
to  let  the  opportunity  slij).  Starting 
on  the  morning  of  the  28d,  we  made  an 
easy  march  to  Hopon,  the  last  Katchin 
village  on  our  route,  aud  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  dropping  some  three 
thousand  feet  into  the  Namya  valley, 
through  gorgeous  jungle  scenerj',  made 
a  forced  march  into  Bhaiuo,  whence  I 
proceeded  by  train  to  Mandalay. 

I  have  rarely  lived  among  savages 
without  regret  at  having  to  return  to 
civilization,  but  when  I  found  myself 
gliding,  all  too  rapidly,  down  the  Ir- 
rawaddy  in  the  steamship  Mogaung, 
through  lovely  river  sceneiy,  laalting 
anon  at  the  little  fairy-peopled  villages 
on  its  banks,  I  realized  that  no  matter 
what  advantages  savagedom  may  have 
over  the  frock-coated  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope, no  one  possessing  eyes  or  heart 
would  willingly  accept  it  in  exchange 
for  the  rosebud  culture  of  a  Bui-man 
village. 
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Bj'  Archibald  Lampman. 

The  old  gray  year  is  near  his  term  in  sooth, 

And  now  Avith  backward  eye  and  soft-laid  palm 
Awakens  to  a  golden  dream  of  youth, 

A  second  childhood,  lovely  and  most  calm  ; 
And  the  smooth  hour  about  his  misty  head 

An  awning  of  enchanted  splendor  weaves 
Of  maples  amber,  purple,  and  rose-red, 

And  droojD-limbed  elms  doAvn-dropping  golden  leaves. 
With  still  half-fallen  lids  he  sits  and  dreams 

Far  in  a  hollow  of  the  sunlit  wood, 
Lulled  with  the  murmur  of  thin-threading  streams, 

Nor  sees  the  polar  armies  overtlood 
The  darkening  barriers  of  the  hills,  nor  hears 
The  north  wind  ringing  with  a  thousand  spears 
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Bv  Oct  live  Tbanet. 


''NE  nioniing'  in  June,  when 
tlie  citizens  of  a  university 
town  begin  to  be  intent  on 

the   pomps   and   glories   of 

l:,,____ 1   "Commence  m  e  n  t,"  Mrs. 

Harriet  Fennimore  took  her  way  down 
street  to  market. 

3Irs.  Fennimore  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Wiatioc.  She  is  the  widow  of  Profes- 
sor Richard  Appleton  Fennimore,  of 
Hanard.  Her  widowhood  is  of  five 
years'  standing,  but  she  has  only  been 
in  Wiatioc  a  year,  that  is,  since  her 
youth,  for  the  town  was  her  early  home, 
and  old  inhabitants  still  like  to  repeat 
her  father's  jokes.  He  Avas  a  professor 
at  Wiatioc,  and  might  have  been  presi- 
dent had  not  the  luxuriant  gift  of  hu- 
mor in  him  swelled  beyond  the  conven- 
tional fences.  There  was  a  difficulty 
Avhich  ended  in  Professor  Bissell  ac- 
cepting an  otfer  from  an  Eastern  col- 
lege. His  salaiy — as  his  wife  could  not 
deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  telling — 
was  nearly  twice  what  he  received  at 
Wiatioc.  Mrs.  Bissell  had  always  felt 
herself  an  exile  and  had  not  too  scrupu- 
lously concealed  her  feelings;  she  re- 
ttuned  A\dtli  Irank  joy  to  ''ci\dlization." 
The  black  drop  in  the  cup  rose  to  the 
sui'face  when  she  discovered  that  her 
Western  -  bred  children  had  the  same 
stifling  homesickness  for  the  prairies 
that  she  used  to  feel  for  the  sea.  Her 
son  returned  to  the  West  on  the  first 
opportunity.  He  made  a  fortune,  but 
neither  the  fortune  nor  his  generosity 
quite  reconciled  her  to  his  "  Western 
ways."  And  Han-iet,  who  had  married 
so  well  and  so  suitably,  not  only  planned 
to  have  her  only  son  go  into  her  broth- 
er's business ;  she  went  so  far  as  to  take 
him  to  Wiatioc  for  his  education. 

"  He  is  to  live  in  the  West,"  said  she  ; 
"  it  is  better  he  should  leai-n  something 
of  the  people.  After  he  is  graduated  at 
Wiatioc  he  may  go  to  Harvard  or  to 
Europe,  as  he  prefers." 

So  Mrs.  Fennimore  bought  a  house 

and  fell  as  naturally  into  the  life  of  the 

'  pretty  little  town  as  if  she  had  never 


left  it.  TMiether  because  she  was  a 
wise  woman,  or  because  she  really  loved 
the  place,  she  did  not  feel  it  her  duty  to 
educate  the  inhabitants  in  the  more  cult- 
ured and  elegant  habits  of  Cambridge. 
By  consequence  she  earned  a  wealth  of 
gratitude  from  people  too  abundantly 
supplied  with  Eastern  missionaries  to 
appreciate  their  blessings. 

Every  pleasant  day  it  was  Harriet's 
custom  to  go  doAAni-town  to  market.  "I 
never  could  choose  meat  through  a  tele- 
phone," she  told  Martin  the  butcher,  at 
which  Martin  not  only  smiled  his  trades- 
man's smile  of  s^nnpathy  vnih  a  good 
customer's  humor,  but  often  added, 
"How  much  you  remind  me  of  your 
father,  Mrs.  Fennimore  !  " 

She  always  went  down-town  by  way 
of  Pynsent  Street,  which  might  excite 
comment  had  anyone  noticed  the  cir- 
cumstance, since  Pynsent  is  not  an  at- 
tractive street.  It  is  a  back  street, 
named  after  a  family  whose  state  waned 
long  ago,  and  the  old  Pynsent  mansion, 
to  which  it  was  the  thoroughfare,  has 
sunk  into  a  second-rate  boarding-house. 
In  winter  the  unpaved  roadwa}'  is  mud- 
dy, in  summer  the  dust  flies.  The  houses 
are  the  humbler  class  of  cottages  ;  and 
the  few  shops  that  have  crept  into  the 
street,  are  of  the  kind  that  do  not  es- 
teem trade  flourishing  enough  to  leave 
at  night,  so  are  both  shops  and  dwell- 
ings. Over  one  tiny  bakery,  where  a 
fly-specked  window  held  never  fresh- 
ened heaps  of  misshapen  bread  and 
pallid  ginger -cakes,  a  vulture  rumor 
flapped  its  wings,  a  rumor  to  the  effect 
that  the  bakery  was  a  saloon  in  hiding, 
with  a  secret  door  and  passwords  and 
swaggering  boy  drinkers.  Next  this 
reputed  den  of  iniquity  was  a  neatly 
fenced  yard  of  several  acres.  It  be- 
longed to  an  estate  that  awaited  a 
baby's  majority  for  division  ;  and  the 
caretakers  had  lived  in  the  cottage 
twenty  years. 

A  stranger  would  notice  that  they 
were  parsimonious  of  pains  with  their 
house    but    lavished    them     on     their 
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grounds.  The  bouse  was  a  stunted- 
looking  cottuf^e  in  need  of  painting, 
and  having  no  lehef  to  its  bare  outHnes 
beyond  an  inetKcient  jjorch  that  had 
sagged  on  one  side  and  been  propped 
by  domestic  carpenters.  The  Avindows 
were  without  blinds ;  but  the  shades, 
inside,  were  always  tightly  drawn.  Be- 
tween the  house  and  the  street  a  rough 
lattice  had  been  built  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  honey- 
suckle. One  would  say,  vie\\'ing  the 
house,  that  the  only  care  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  inmates  was  to  screen  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Not  so  with  the 
yard.  The  high  fence  was  freshly 
painted,  and  so  were  the  wire  wall 
about  the  garden  and  the  partitions  of 
lath  or  wire  in  the  poultry  -  jard.  It 
was  a  poultry-yard  to  catch  any  eye. 
Neatly  laid  out  and  richh*  green  with 
creeping  plants  and  sunflowers  so  long 
as  the  Northern  sun  lets  the  earth  keep 
her  jiigments  bright,  and  brilliant  even 
in  winter  with  its  vermilion  coops  and 
red  roofs  and  whitewashed  walls,  it  was 
divided  into  little  settlements  for  the 
diflerent  species  of  fowls  ;  and  turkeys 
and  fowls  of  sjilendid  plumage  and  im- 
posing size,  stnitted  and  cackled  and 
scratched  on  the  connuons  of  the  mini- 
ature villages. 

Mrs.  Fennimore  stoj^ped  to  gaze  on 
the  queer,  busy  little  scene.  At  the 
same  instant  an  old  Avoman  came  around 
the  corner  of  a  building.  Age  declared 
itself  as  distinctly  in  the  angles  of  the 
figure  as  in  the  silver  hair  under  a  rusty 
lace  cap  or  the  dim  eyes  and  wrinkles. 
Yet  it  was  in  the  woman's  face  that  she 
had  been  handsome  one  day.  "Were  she 
richly  clad  and  softly  tended  she  would 
be  handsome  still  ;  but  her  shape  was 
muffled  in  a  soiled  and  sj^lashed  blue 
apron,  and  she  was  crooked  by  the 
weight  of  a  bucket  of  whitewash. 

Seeing  Mrs.  Fennimore,  she  dropped 
the  bucket  so  abrujitly  that  it  toppled, 
a  white  puddle,  over  the  grass,  straight- 
ened herself  and  walked  with  a  strange 
air  of  pride  and  dignity  into  the  house. 

Harriet  remained  staring  at  the  white- 
wash on  the  grass.  The  healthy  color 
on  her  full  cheeks  was  disturbed  ;  she 
bent  her  handsome  brows  ;  the  breath 
came  sharply  between  her  lips.  Then, 
with  a  sigh,  she  pursued  her  way. 


"  Good-morning,  Harriet,"  hailed  a 
cheerful,  familiar  voice  ])ehind  her. 
She  did  not  need  to  turn  her  liead,  for 
the  speaker,  with  a  little  pant  of  exer- 
tion, stepped  briskly  to  her  side.  She 
was  Harriet's  old  friend  and  next-door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Alhson,  a  pretty,  little, 
plump  woman,  so  much  shoiier  than 
her  hus])and  that  she  had  acquired  the 
hal)it  of  craning  her  chin  in  the  air,  as 
well  as  taking  longer  strides  in  walking 
than  befitted  her  short  legs,  which  gave 
her  a  fictitious  semblance  of  being  in  a 
desperate  huriy. 

"That  was  Madam  Pvnsent, "  said 
Hariiet  in  a  hushed  tone.  "I  have  not 
seen  her  for  twenty  years  !  " 

"  Haven't  3'ou  ?  But  I  daresay;  she 
keejjs  herself  so  close." 

"  She  is  awfully-  changed  !  "  said  Har- 
riet. 

"  But  you  have  seen  Clara.  I  think 
she  is  changed  as  much ;  she  is  our  age 
and  she  looks  ten  years  older — well,  she 
has  gone  through  enough  to  make  her 
look  old,  poor  thing  !  It  is  a  pretty 
awful  thing  to  have  your  father  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  even  if  he  dies 
before  the  execution." 

"  I  always  luiderstood  the  lawyers  ex- 
i:)ected  to  have  the  Governor  commute 
the  sentence." 

"Well" — Mrs.  Allison  shrugged  her 
pretty  shoulders  which  were  clad  in 
some  cotton  fabric  that  had  shimmer- 
ing lines  of  silk — "  lawyers  always  ex- 
pect until  they  are  disajij^oiuted  ;  but 
anyhow  the  jjoor  man  died  of  the 
wound  he  gave  himself — when  he  shot 
himself  after  he  shot  that  man,  you 
knoAv.  And  I  guess  it  was  just  as 
well." 

"  I  never  could  blame  him  so  \evy 
much,"  said  Harriet,  musingly,  "  Haller- 
ton  really  led  him  into  those  specula- 
tions that  mined  the  bank,  and  Haller- 
ton  made  money  out  of  it  himself  ;  I 
think  when  it  all  came  out,  Mr.  Pyn- 
sent  had  not  the  courage  to  go  back  to 
his  wife,  and  the  sense  of  his  ruin  and 
disgrace,  which  was  harder,  for  him, 
was  too  much  for  his  head  ;  so  he  killed 
Hallerton  and  tried  to  kill  himself." 

"  I  pitied  liim,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Allison. 
"  I  don't  wonder  he  was  afraid  to  face 
Madam  Pynsent,  she  was  such  a  proud 
Avoman.     But  I  always  liked  Mr.  Pyn- 
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sent,  he  was  so  pleasant  and  t>:enial  ; 
and  do  yon  remember  how  lie  always 
was  the  one  to  buy  the  left-overs  at  the 
church  fairs '? " 

"I  remember  how  he  never  refused  to 
give  to  anything,"  said  Harriet. 

"  He  was  so  generous  in  the  war  too  ; 
and  poor  Phillips  volunteered.  If  he 
had  not  been  killed,  perhaps  his  mother 
and  sister  would  have  come  out  differ- 
ently ;  he  was  killed  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  wasn't  it  ?  and  Mr.  P-\nisent's  troub- 
le came  about  eight  years  later.  I  i*e- 
member  Madam  Pj-nsent  put  on  mourn- 
ing and  never  took  it  off  again ;  she 
wore  mourning  when  the  trial  came  off. 
They  had  him  right  here  in  jail.  That 
must  have  been  the  bitterest  part  of  it  all 
to  the  family,  haughty  as  they  were.  I 
can  see,  now,  just  how  Clara  Pynsent 
used  to  look,  driving  by  and  getting  out 
of  the  carriage  in  front  of  the  jail." 

"  We  were  gone  then  ;  we  left  just  be- 
fore it  happened,  you  know.  I  wrote 
Clara  at  once.  I  wrote  a  good  many 
letters.  She  never  answered  any  of 
them." 

Mrs.  Allison  nodded.  "  That  was  the 
way.  Thev  treated  eveiT  one  the  same. 
They  sort  of  took  the  position  that  they 
were  from  that  time  forth  dead  to  the 
world ;  and  that  the  kindest  thing  they 
could  do  for  their  friends  would  be  to 
keep  absolutely  out  of  their  reach.  I 
guess  it  was  Madam  Pjiisent's  notion 
in  the  beginning,  but  Clara  adopted  it. 
You  know  Madam  Pynsent  gave  up  all 
her  own  property  to  pay  off  the  deposi- 
tors. They  must  have  been  teri-ibly 
poor  at  one  time,  and  yet  they  were  just 
as  proud.  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you 
something,  now  we  are  on  the  subject. 
I  got  so  worried  about  them  at  one 
time,  for  you  know  while  I  wasn't  inti- 
mate with  Clara  as  you  were,  we  were 
good  friends,  that  one  night  I  lay  awake 
thinking  of  them,  which  isn't  usual  with 
me,  for  I  am  a  dear  lover  of  my  rest ; 
but  I  kept  seeing  Madame  Pynsent  as 
she  used  to  be  when  she  wore  her  black 
velvet  and  diamonds  to  parties  and  then 
as  I  had  seen  her  the  day  before,  in  a 
thin,  miserable  calico,  "svith  a  little  wors- 
ted shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  her 
poor  face  all  pinched  and  blue  with  the 
cold,  out  in  the  yard  chopping  kindling 
wood.      It    was  like   those    ridiculous 


newspaper  pictures,  before  taking  and 
after  taking,  only  reversed,  a  sort  of  be- 
fore-misfortune,  after-misfortune  thing. 
And  what  do  you  supi)ose  I  did  ?  Doctor 
has  laughed  at  me  often  about  it.  I  got 
up  out  of  my  wann  bed,  and  went  down 
to  the  pantry  and  packed  up  a  basket 
and  put  in  wine  and  jeUy  and  oranges 
and  such  Httle  delicacies  as  Mrs.  Pyn- 
sent always  used  to  have,  and  I  made 
Doctor  go  in  the  dead  of  night  as  it  was 
and  leave  the  basket  at  their  door.  He 
knocked  and  ran." 

"  How  nice  of  you  !  "  cried  Harriet. 

"Oh,  but  just  wait  until  you  hear  the 
rest  of  the  tale!  My  dear,  how  they 
found  it  out  I  never  could  surmise  ;  but 
thei'e  was  nothing  happened  all  next 
day  ;  and  I  ate  my  own  dinner  with  a 
better  appetite  for  the  thinking  that 
Madam  Pynsent  would  have  a  glass  of 
port  with  hers  ;  and  the  next  morning 
when  I  came  down,  the  cook  brought 
me  the  identical  basket  I  had  sent. 
Not  a  thing  in  it  was  touched." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Fennimore  agreed,  "  they 
are  proud." 

But  she  did  not  offer  any  dealings  of 
her  own  with  the  Pynsent  pride,  al- 
though thej-  were  not  wanting  ;  and 
presently  she  let  herself  be  diverted 
from  the  subject  by  the  shapely  loaves 
in  a  baker's  ^^dndow — not  the  baker  of 
Pynsent  Street.  None  the  less,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  Avith  those  es- 
tranged friends  of  the  past.  She  re- 
called childish  pleasures  and  school-day 
feasts  of  which  jNIadam  Pynsent  had 
been  the  good  fairy.  She  remembered 
her  girlish  admiration  for  the  great 
lady,  for  such  Madam  P^nisent,  with 
her  jewels  and  her  family  and  her  pride, 
had  shone  on  Harriet's  youth  ;  and  her 
heart  had  the  half-ache  of  tenderness 
that  springs  when  the  ghosts  of  youth- 
ful illusions  have  flitted  through  it, 
like  the  phosphorescent  wake  of  a  ves- 
sel. When  she  walked  home  she  was 
thinking  about  the  PjTisents  still.  She 
glanced  through  the  fence  pickets ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  life  in  the 
yard,  though  there  should  have  been, 
since  two  cockerels  were  seeking  each 
other's  gore  with  violence. 

Inside  the  shabby  little  kitchen  both 
Madam  PjTisent  and  Clara  sat  behind 
the  drawn  shades.     Or  rather  Madam 
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Pynsent  sat  in  the  only  rookinj^-chair  of 
the  house,  and  Clam  wan  woikin*^  at  a 
remarkable-looking  piece  of  furnitui'e, 
in  appearance  a  cross  between  a  show- 
case and  a  donkey  engine,  in  reality  an 
incubator.  On  the  kitchen  stove  bub- 
bled that  healthful  iJrei)aration  of  maize 
known  to  commerce  as  "  shoiis."  The 
kitchen  table  was  spread  with  news- 
j)ai)ers,  and  at  present  occupied  by  nine 
healthy  and  active  little  turkeys,  not  yet 
advanced  from  down  to  feathers,  that 
rambled  over  it  and  talked  to  each  other 
about  getting  down.  A  tenth  little 
turkey  was  asleep  in  Mrs.  Pyuseut's 
hand. 

Presently  Clara  crossed  the  room  and 
peered  out  of  the  window,  herself  hid- 
den by  the  curtain.  She  was  a  narrow- 
chested,  deep-waisted  woman,  who  did 
not  hold  herself  so  erect  as  her  mothei". 
Her  high  forehead,  softened  by  no 
stray  curls,  displayed  all  its  severe 
height.  The  features  below,  delicate, 
aquiline,  and  haughty,  would  have  been 
pretty  with  a  becoming  arrangement  of 
the  glossy  dark  hair  ;  but  the  hair,  grow- 
ing thin  now,  was  drawn  back  in  the 
compactest  and  most  rigid  of  knots. 
About  the  whole  person  of  the  woman 
was  a  desolate  neatness  as  intolerant 
of  ornament  as  of  untidiness.  A  dead 
woman  could  hardly  show  less  vanity. 
There  was  no  helping  of  charms,  no 
hiding  of  defects.  She  was  clean,  she 
was  decently  covered  with  whole  clothes, 
and  she  seemed  to  desire  no  more. 

In  a  woman  such  stoical  disdain  of 
vanity  is  always  pitiful  ;  for  it  declares 
the  extinguishment  of  hope.  If  a  wom- 
an ceases  to  tiy  to  look  her  best  it  is 
because  she  has  lost  her  desire  to 
please  ;  and  only  in  a  metaphorical  or  a 
real  coffin  does  a  woman  lose  her  desire 
to  please  !    , 

But  Clara  P>Tisent,  for  many  a  year,  had 
esteemed  her  life  ended.  She  scanned 
the  street  listlessly,  but  when  she  saw 
Harriet  pause  and  look  thi'ough  the 
pickets,  a  kind  of  sparkle  kindled  in  her 
eyes.  In  her  pretty  young  days  Clara's 
eyes  w^ere  beautiful.  They  were  a  dark 
violet  in  color,  with  long  black  lashes. 
They  had  in  them  that  softness  and 
liquid  brightness  which  make  the  gazer 
forget  whether  eyes  are  large  or  small, 
or  round  or  almond.     A  boy  in  the  uni- 


versity, who  put  pomade  on  his  hair  and 
made  himself  ill,  occasionally,  eating  too 
freely  of  the  jjlum-cake  and  mince-pie 
sent  him  by  a  fond  mother,  but  had 
nevertheless,  a  poetic  soul,  used  to 
write  sonnets  to  Clara's  eyes. 

"  When  we  were  girls,  together,"  said 
Clara,  absently,  "Harrie  had  a  leghora 
hat.  She  is  wearing  a  leghorn  hat, 
now." 

Madam  Pynsent  did  not  notice,  she 
went  on  with  her  owu  train  of  thought. 
"  The  Brahmas  are  out ;  I  heard  the  hen 
clucking  and  the  chickens  were  cheep- 
ing ;  I  finished  whitewashing  the  coop 
for  them  and  the  dirt  bath  is  already  ; 
seeing  Hanie  so,  put  it  out  of  my  mind. 
Mrs.  President  somehow  got  over  the 
garden  fence  and  gorged  herself  with 
lettuce,  and  she  had  another  fight  with 
Mja'a  Allison  ;  I  think  j'ou  will  have 
to  kill  Myra,  she  is  always  fighting." 

Clara  turned  from  the  window.  "But 
she  is  such  a  good  mother,  and  don't 
you  remember  how  she  fought  off  the 
rat?" 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  four  years  old,  and 
when  a  fowl  is  four  years  old  the  books 
say  its  usefulness  is  over  and  it  should 
be  killed." 

"  I  don't  care  what  the  books  say  ; 
there  is  Harriet  Bissell  seven  years  old 


"  Well,  you  know  the  editor  of  the 
poulti-y  paper  said  that  she  was  a  won- 
der ;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
have  kiUed  her  if  she  were  as  sick  and 
useless  as  the  first  Harriet ;  and  she 
was  twelve  years  old  before  she  died, 
always  fed  on  the  best,  and  never  an 
egg  ;  you  never  kill  Harriet  Bissell !  " 

Clara's  faint  smile  was  all  her  answer  ; 
but  then  it  is  c^uite  true  ;  she  never  did 
kill  the  hen  called  Harriet  Bissell. 

Little  did  Harriet,  whose  kindness 
had  been  repulsed  with  such  ferocious 
haughtiness,  dream  what  a  vivid  inter- 
est she  was  to  that  solitarj^  soul.  Up- 
stairs in  the  black  walnut  writing-desk, 
a  relic  of  ante-bellum  opulence,  were  all 
those  unanswered  letters,  creased  and 
worn  with  reading.  And  pasted  on  the 
leaves  of  an  old  ledger,  mingled  with 
recipes  for  chicken  diseases  and  notices 
from  poultry  journals,  of  "Miss  C.  Pyn- 
sent's  superb  exhibits  of  Asiatics," 
were   half   a    dozen   or    so  newspaper 
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items,  announcinor  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Richard  A.  Fenuimore, 
"whose  charming  wMe  woukl  be  re- 
membered by  many  friends  in  Wiatioc 
as  Miss  Harriet  Bissell,"  to  this  and 
that  honorable  position,  announcing 
Professor  Fenuimore's  death  at  length, 
announcing  more  at  length  the  I'eturn 
of  his  widow  to  "  her  childhood's  home," 
with  incidental  remai*ks  ou  the  prog- 
ress of  the  university.  Near  the  ledg- 
er lay  a  pile  of  "  Scribes."  The  Scribe 
is  the  university  paper  of  which  Dick 
Fennimore  is  junior  editor.  Clara  had 
subscribed  to  it  ever  since  Martin  in- 
formed her  of  the  latter  fact. 

She  subscribed,  also,  to  the  local 
journal  and  two  poultiy  papers.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  a  few  thin  blades 
of  human  interest  had  sprouted  in  the 
desert. 

When  the  blow  fell  and  two  help- 
less, lonely  women  who  had  quarrelled 
promptly  with  their  kinsmen,  faced  the 
problem  of  earning  their  bread,  it  did 
not  enter  their  heads  that  they  could 
make  poultry -keeping  theii-  staff.  No, 
they  thought  of  Clara's  beautiful  em- 
broidery and  needlework.  But  Clara 
had  amused  herself  with  fowls,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  dispose  of  costly  hens 
at  short  notice,  and  eggs  are  so  nour- 
ishing, and  there  was  provender  to 
spare  in  the  great  empty  stables.  "When 
they  moved  the  fowls  went  with  them. 

Thev  were  given  the  I'ent  of  house  and 
land  by  the  cousin  who  was  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate.  Clara  was  one  of 
the  hell's,  but  no  money  was  obtainable 
before  the  di^•isiou.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Pynsents  lived  in  peace  on  the 
place.  A  naiTow,  hard,  poverty-smitten 
peace  it  was,  with  often  little  to  eat  and 
the  same  clothes  to  be  made  over  each 
year  ;  but  at  least  there  was  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  though  a  leaky  one,  and  a 
lock  on  the  door.  To  be  alone,  out  of 
the  reach  of  pity,  was  theii*  one  hope, 
then. 

After  a  while  the  fowls  throve  and 
multipHed,  as  is  the  kindly  custom  of 
poultry  with  a  careful  keeper.  They 
began  to  sell  winter  eggs  and  spring 
chickens  ;  from  common  eggs  and  ordi- 
naiT  chickens  they  grew  into  the  pro- 
viders of  high-bred  fowls  too  valuable  to 
eat  and  eggs  of  price.     Clara  discovered 


the  well  knowni  "  Wiatioc  Cure  for 
Roup,"  and  the  "Anti-gapes  Mixture," 
which,  as  all  poultry  fanciers  of  the 
i-egion  can  assure  you,  faithfully  applied 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Her 
flock  became  celebrated,  and  the  post- 
man began  to  stop  at  the  gate.  Rufe, 
the  black  man  across  the  sti*eet,  who 
eked  out  his  wife's  earnings  with  politics 
and  odd  jobs,  was  employed  moi-e  and 
more,  building  fences  and  coops.  Com- 
pared to  their  first  estate  of  want  they 
were  opulent ;  they  had  meat  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  chickens  ;  they 
bought  new  clothes. 

At  first  Madam  Pynsent  paid  little 
attention  to  the  poultry.  She  was  a 
proud  woman,  who  could  never  forget 
how  often  her  father's  family  name  was 
wi'itten  on  the  pages  of  Massachusetts 
history.  Had  she  remained  in  the  East 
and  mingled  with  richer  and  more  im- 
portant personages  than  herself  her 
family  pride  would  not  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  arrogance  ;  but  she 
went  with  her  husband  to  a  little  West- 
ern town  where  they  were  the  richest 
people  ;  and  awaj'  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  PhiUipses,  it  steadily  grew  in  her 
fancv.  Year  bv  year  she  secretly  ad- 
mired  the  PhiUips  family  and  despised 
the  West  more  intensely,  until  the  crash 
came.  Then,  her  pride  of  birth  and 
station  denied  its  customary  expres- 
sion became  a  torrent  to  devastate  her 
ova\  haughty  soul.  She  hated  the  pity 
that  her  warm  -  hearted,  unconscious 
neighbors  would  have  proftered.  And 
since,  because  of  Clara  and  the  Bible, 
she  could  not  die  and  escape  under  the 
grovmd,  safe  from  prying  eyes,  she  made 
herself  dead  to  eveiy  interest  and  en- 
jo^Tnent  of  life.  She  kept  in  the  house, 
never  venturing  out  save  after  dusk. 
She  worked  at  the  tasks  that  earned 
them  bread  ;  but,  when  they  were  over, 
she  would  sit  for  hours,  sunk  into  a 
kind  of  lethargy  similar  to  that  which 
wraps  the  senses  of  lunatics.  It  was 
well  for  Clara  that  she  had  never  visited 
an  insane  asylum,  or  she  might  have 
recognized  the  pose,  as  her  mother  sat 
in  the  corner  away  from  the  \vindow, 
her  beautiful  hands,  from  which  all  the 
lings  were  gone,  lying  limp  on  her 
knees,  her  head  bowed  and  her  face  a 
motionless  mask  of  dead  pain. 
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The  turkeys  fii-st  roused  her.  It  be- 
gan with  her  tending  some  small  or- 
phans to  help  Clara.  Then,  when  the 
wee,  do^\^ly,  friendly  things  came  hop- 
ping at  her  call  or  cheeped  for  loneli- 
ness if  she  left  them,  insensibly  she 
grew  to  notice  them,  and  when  she 
nursed  the  puniest  turkey  through  an 
attack  of  roup  —  that  she  doubtless 
brought  on  him  herself,  stuffing  eveiy 
chance  of  air  out  of  his  box  lest  he 
should  catch  cold  —  she  surrendered 
openly. 

She  had  scorned  the  comfort  her 
chickens  Avere  to  Clara's  affectionate  nat- 
ure, and  sometimes  Avhen  her  daughter 
would  come  in,  a  smoking  revolver  in 
her  hand,  a  white  streak  about  her  lips 
(because  at  this  time  they  wei'e  so 
poor  that  they  must  kill  their  own  chick- 
ens), she  wovild  sneer:  ""Why  do  you 
mind  it  so  much  ?  It  doesn't  hurt ; 
and  if  it  did,  haven't  you  been  hurt 
yourself  enough  to  know  it  doesn't 
matter '? " 

But,  after  the  turkeys  began  to  follow 
her  everywhere,  she  wovdd  not  have  a 
turkey  killed.  It  Avas  Madam  PAiisent 
named  the  hens  and  turkeys.  With  a 
sardonic  flight  of  humor,  she  named 
them  in  caricature  of  the  worthy  people 
Avhom  she  had  been  used  to  x-egard  com- 
placently, as  from  a  height,  and  whom 
she  now^  hated  because  she  judged  that 
they  had  the  right  to  pity  her.  But  it 
was  Clara  who  named  the  very  statehest 
turkey-cock  "  Mr.  Martin,"  in  honor  of 
the  worthy  butcher  who  did  all  their 
business.  He  AA-as  a  shrewd,  kind  man, 
and  he  did  not  refuse  the  commission 
that  they  offered  him.  "  Never  you 
mind,  EUie,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  who 
would  reproach  him,  "  they'd  jest  go 
somewhere  else  if  I  wouldn't,  and  I  can 
make  it  up 'to  them,  some  way  !  " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  did.  In  spite 
of  his  precautions,  the  PjTisents  were 
conscious  of  a  kind  of  homely  good  angel 
watching  over  them ;  and  they  were 
grateful  in  their  OAvn  manner.  "  Martin 
certainly  has  been  extremely  kind  and 
serviceable,"  Madam  Pynsent  declared 
majestically  ;  and  Clara  made  him  a 
present  of  a  thirteen  (Avhich  for  some 
mystic  reason  is  the  poultry  dozen)  of 
Indian  game  eggs  and  a  sitting  hen, 
on  the  first  decent  opportunity.  Whether 


the  gift  can  be  classed  as  a  kindness 
may  be  doubted  by  the  CATiical,  since 
Mrs.  Martin,  Avho  had  permitted  half 
a  dozen  hens  and  a  cock  of  no  particular 
descent  to  forage  a  living  in  her  back- 
yard, on  the  lai.s.sn- /aire  principle,  the 
fittest  surA'iA'ing  and  the  unfittest  dying 
in  winter,  and  eggs  ahvays  a  pleasant 
sui*i:)rise,  was  thereby  allured  into  a 
scientific  treatment  of  poultry,  and  Mr. 
Martin  was  obliged  to  see  the  cai-penter 
about  a  ncAv  chicken-house  in  less  than 
a  month.  Through  Martin,  the  tAvo  re- 
cluses heard  all  their  news.  It  was 
from  him  that  Clara  first  learned  that 
Mrs.  Fennimore  had  returned.  She 
came  back  from  her  marketing,  looking 
so  pale  that  her  mother  froAATied.  "  Are 
you  sick,  child?"  she  asked,  shai-ply — 
Madam  Pynsent's  generation  did  not 
say  ill. 

"  No,  mother,"  Clara  answered,  list- 
lessly, "  just  tired.  The  sun  was  Avarm. 
Mother,  whom  do  you  suppose  I  saw 
doAvn-town — but  she  didn't  see  me  ?  " 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  Avhom 
you  saw?  Nobody  can  be  of  anj'  con- 
sequence to  us  now."  Mrs.  P;^'nsent 
spoke  more  AvearUy  than  Clara. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost — the 
ghost  of  my  j^outh.  Mother, "  she  looked 
up  a  Httle  wistfully,  "it  was  Harriet 
Bissell ;  she  has  come  back  to  Wiatioc ! " 

Madam  PATisent  dropped  the  gOAvn 
on  which  she  Avas  seAving  ;  there  was 
genuine  emotion  noAv  in  her  face,  but 
it  was  of  fear.  "Do  you  think  she  vnll 
come  here,  daughter  ?  Surely  she  aa-IU 
not  force  herself  on  us  after  your  ncA'er 
answering  her  letters." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  her  com- 
ing, mother  !  She  will  most  likely  have 
forgotten  us  entirely  by  this  time." 

But  there  was  an  accent  in  the  curt 
words  that  belied  them. 

Madam  P^-nsent  drew  up  her  slim 
shajDe  and  bent  her  once  flashing  eyes 
on  Clara's  pale  face.  "If  she  does 
come,  if  she  has  the  presumption  to 
force  her  presence  on  us  because  we 
are  poor  and  defenceless,  Clara,  it  may 
as  well  be  understood  that  she  must 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house — not 
while  I  am  alive  !  And  you  will  not 
have  any  unnecessary  words  with  her. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

' '  Yes,  mother,    I   understand.      But 
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there  is  no  danger,"  repeated  Clara. 
Then  she  went  upstairs  and  took  out 
the  book  where  were  laid  the  letters 
that  never  had  been  answered,  and 
read  them  a^^ain.  She  walked  over  to 
the  oi-uoked  mirror  and  gazed,  smiling 
drearily,  at  her  faded  face.  "  Of  course 
she  will  not  come,"  she  said,  "  and  she 
would  not  know  me  if  she  did.  She 
always  used  to  be  telling  me  how  pretty 
I  was.  She  wasn't  pretty  exactly,  then  ; 
but  she  is  handsome  now.  Perhaps  if 
I  had  answered  those  letters,  she  would 
have  wiitten  some  more  ;  we  should  have 
kept  a  little  track  of  each  other ;  maybe 
I  should  be  glad,  now,  that  she  is  here." 

A  slow  Hush  crept  over  her  face  and 
neck  ;  she  f  ro\nied  at  the  half  -  scared 
eyes  in  the  glass.  "  Now,  I  am  soiry  ! 
\evy  soriy  !  "  said  she,  firmly. 

Because  she  was  sorry,  perhaps,  she 
started  at  every  passing  shadow  that 
halted  before  their  gate  during  the  next 
week.  But  when  Harriet  really  came, 
she  was  in  the  kitchen  over  the  incu- 
bator-lamp, and  did  not  see  her.  She 
heard  the  click  of  the  gate  and  ran  to 
the  window.  Harriet,  looking  less  cheer- 
fvd  and  determined  than  usual,  was  walk- 
ing carefully  along  the  single  plank  that 
sei'ved  for  a  walk  to  the  house.  Clara 
caught  her  breath  ;  outside  in  the  shed, 
she  could  hear  the  irregular  thuds  of 
the  hatchet ;  her  mother  was  chopping 
wood. 

She  walked  to  the  door  and  opened 
it,  for  Harriet  had  rapped.  Harriet 
thought  that  she  looked  like  the  wood- 
en statue  of  a  woman. 

"  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  Madam  ?  " 
said  Clara.  The  words,  Harriet  told  her 
son,  soimded  as  if  they  had  been  cai-ved 
out  of  her  wooden  throat. 

"  Clara,"  said  Harriet,  "  have  I  changed 
so  much  that  you  don't  know  me  ?  " 

There  is  something  more  affecting 
about  a  voice  that  has  been  dear  than 
even  the  sight  of  a  face  that  we  have 
loved  ;  and  for  the  space  of  an  eyebeam 
Clara's  features  relaxed  ;  but  she  heard 
the  hatchet  strokes  again,  and  she  an- 
swered steadily  :  "  You  haven't  changed 
much,  Mrs.  Fennimore,  but  nobody  can 
have  anything  to  do  ^-ith  me  except 
about  the  chickens." 

"  Veiy  well,  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Fenni- 
more, who,  to  be  sure,  grew  red,  "  then 


will  you  sell  me  some  fowls?    I  want  to 
set  my  boy  up  in  chicken-keeping." 

Clara  asked  no  questions  about  Mi's. 
Fennimore's  boy,  or  whether  she  had 
any  other  children  ;  she  asked:  "Do  you 
want    to    buy  fowls   or   a    hatching  of 

porcrs  'i*  " 

"  ^Miy,  I  might  as  well  have  both,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  obliging  customer. 

"And  what  kind?  I  have  all  the 
Asiatics,  and  Dorkings,  and  Houdans, 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Leghorns. 
For  a  good  all-round  fowl  I  don't  know 
anything  better  than  the  Brahmas  ;  but 
it  depends  something  on  your  run " 

"  Are  the  Brahmas  pretty — but  Dick 
■\\ill  not  care  for  that ;  I  suppose  they 
are  good  layers  ?  "  Harriet  confessed  to 
Dick  that  she  had  heard  the  expression 
somewhere,  and  determined  to  be  im- 
pressive, being,  in  fact,  densely  igno- 
rant ;  and  immediately  she  fell  into  the 
pit,  for  on  Clara's  response  that  Brah- 
mas were  especially'  good  layei's,  she 
added,  out  of  the  promptings  of  folly, 
"  How  man}'  eggs  vaU  one  hen  lay  in  a 
day?" 

Clara's  emotionless  eyes  brightened, 
though  her  voice  kej^t  its  stoHd  monot- 
ony. "  I  never  knew  hens  to  lay  but 
one  egg  a  day  ;  I  don't  think  they  can," 
said  she. 

But  Harriet,  who  should  have  been 
disconcerted,  laughed  outright.  "  You 
see  I  might  better  have  confessed  I 
don't  know  a  thing  about  poultry  ex- 
cept how  to  cook  it ;  then  I  should  not 
have  been  found  out."  In  this  bare- 
faced way  did  she  meet  exposure,  and 
she  went  on  quite  easily,  describing  the 
poultry-yard  that  she  wanted  to  have 
for  Dick,  while  they  picked  out  the 
fowls.  So  weak  was  Clara  (as  she  ac- 
cused herself  later),  that  she  could  not 
resist  the  lure,  and  before  they  parted 
she  had  shown  her  entire  yard. 

Madam  Ppisent  looked  stern,  and 
Clara  felt  indescribably  guilty  when  she 
hurried  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
supper.  "  I  really  could  not  help  it,"  she 
explained,  deprecatingly,  "  she  did  not 
know  anything,  and  she  asked  questions, 
and  she  bought  thirty  dollars'  worth, 
mother." 

"You  could  have  gotten  rid  of  her 
had  you  ti'ied,  or  I  should  say  had  you 
known    how,"   amended    Madam    Pyn- 
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'  sent  in  her  stateliest  manner;  "it  is  a 
yatd/trrif,  n»y  <lear,  to  liave  people  in- 
trude conversation  on  you  which  you 
do  not  desire.  And  you  mi^ht  have 
considered  how  nervous  I  was  every 
minute,  not  knowing-  but  she  nii^ht 
break  in  here — she  seems  to  hesitate  at 
nothing.  I  don't  know  where  this  is  to 
end  !  " 

She  was  so  wounded  and  so  indig- 
nant that  she  wouldn't  eat  a  morsel  of 
her  pet  cornbread  which  Clara  had 
prepared  with  an  aim  of  propitiation. 
Though  her  kingdom  had  so  shninken, 
IVIadam  Pynseut  W'as  a  despot  in  it 
still. 

But  Harriet  Fennimore  never  over- 
stepped the  bounds  tacitly  laid  doA\ai  in 
the  lirst  interview.  She  came  seldom. 
Whenever  she  came,  she  asked  gravely 
concerning  Madam  P^'^nsent's  health,  to 
which  Clara  always  answ'ered,  in  the 
countei-part  of  her  own  tone  :  "  Thank 
you,  mother  is  as  well  as  usual,"  leaving 
it  open,  as  Harriet  said  to  Dick,  whether 
Mrs.  Pynseut's  usual  health  w^as  robust 
or  she  was  a  chronic  invalid  who  was 
simply  no  worse. 

Young  Dick  came  oftener  than  his 
mother.  He  was  a  tall  fellow  who 
stooped  a  trifle  out  of  sheer  laziness, 
the  more  inexcusable  since  he  was  an 
athlete.  He  had  a  veiy  fair  skin  Hke 
his  mother's,  and  his  smile  and  his  voice 
were  like  hers.  He  never  recognized 
any  embarrassment  in  the  situation,  but 
came  and  went  as  he  would  have  gone 
to  Martin's. 

One  night,  at  what  to  the  Pynsents, 
who  rose  too  early  to  burn  their  lamp 
late,  was  a  most  unholy  hour — it  was 
ten  o'clock,  in  fact — he  knocked  them 
up  out  of  their  beds,  to  beg  Miss  Pyn- 
sent  to  look  at  his  best  Brahma's  swelled 
crop. 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  wake  you  up  ! "  he 
called  at  the  top  of  his  cheerful  voice, 
"but  I  saw  the  light  and  didn't  know, 
and  Loi-d  Eric  is  in  such  pain,  I  thought 
maybe  you  wouldn't  mind  advising  me 
what  to  do —  If  you  would  just  put  your 
head  out  of  the  window " 

"  No,  I  will  come Do  you  think 

I  could  go  dowTi,  mother,  or  shall  I — 

he  could  come  to-morrow  " Clara 

tangled  herself  up  in  her  distressed 
phrases ;  but  Madam  Pynsent  called  out 


of  the  window  :  "  This  is  a  most  sur- 
prising hour  to  come  ;  but  as  you  hace 
come.  Miss  Pynsent  will  go  down." 

And  go  down  Clara  did,  and  relieved 
the  suftering  fowl  with  a  lancet  and  a 
needle,  to  Dick's  huge  admiration. 

He  was  profuse  in  apologies  and 
thanks,  and  he  did  show  a  trace  of  con- 
fusion when  he  ended  his  speech.  "I 
don't  know  what  is  the  projjer — fee — 
but  " 

"  I  don't  know  either,"  replied  Clara, 
waiving  back  his  bank-note,  "it  will 
have  to  be  thrown  in  wdth  the  chickens. 
And  remember,  don't  give  him  any  hard 
food  for  a  few  days." 

"  She  dismissed  me  with  quite  a  regal 
air,"  laughed  Dick,  recounting  the  ep- 
isode to  his  mother,  "  but  really  she  was 
very  nice ;  I  think  we  should  get  very 
chummy  if  it  wei'en't  for  the  old  dame. 
And  I  can  tell  you  something  else, 
mamma,  she  has  been  taking  advantage 
of  our  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
natiu'ally  confiding  natures,  to  sell  us 
eggs  and  chickens  under  price,  right 
straight  along  ! " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Fennimore, 
"  and  I  do  so  want  to  help  them,  and  I 
thought  this  was  such  a  clever  way  !  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dick,  shrewdly, 
"  maybe  you  helped  them  more  than  if 
it  had  been  the  other  way." 

And  his  mother  thought  fondly  that 
the  lad  grew  more  like  his  father  every 
day.  "  Oh,  Richard,"  she  cried  in  her 
heart,  "  if  you  could  only  see  our  boy  ; 
if  I  could  only  have  you  hei'e  with  me 
for  a  little  while  to  tell  you  about  him  !  " 
And  then,  as  that  old,  old  ache  of  the 
soul  came  over  her,  she  thought  of  Clara, 
and  pitied  her  because  she  could  never 
have  such  a  pain.  This  had  been  the 
day  before  she  saw  Madam  P^-nsent. 

Clara  thought  of  the  Fennimores  aU 
day.  The  accidental  encounter  between 
her  mother  and  Harriet,  she  herself 
could  not  have  told  why,  raised  her 
spirits.  Perhaps  her  mother  would  be 
more  reconciled,  now,  to  Dick's  coming  ; 
perhaps  she  would  see,  since  Harriet  did 
not  attempt  to  sjDeak  to  her,  that  it  was 
friendship  and  kindness,  not  presump- 
tuous curiosit}',  had  brought  her  old 
friend  to  their  gate. 

She  w'ent  out  in  the  yard  with  her 
mother  to  attend  to  the  coming  Brah- 
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mas.  Then  her  mother  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  her  weeding  the  garden  ; 
and  it  was  while  she  was  hoeing  the 
potatoes,  which  grew  nearest  the  fence, 
that  she  saw  a  paralyzing  spectacle. 
Yet  it  was  a  commonplace  sight  to  see 
a  young  man  crossing  the  street  some- 
what rapidly  and  diving  into  the  low- 
door  of  the  bakery.  But  Clara  grasped 
the  pickets  of  the  fence  in  both  hands 
and  her  skin  paled  and  her  eyes  glazed, 
because  the  young  man  was  Dick  Feu- 
nimore.  Not  until  that  moment,  when 
she  felt  her  heart  in  her  throat,  did  she 
realize  that  she  had  grown  fond  of  the 
bright  young  creature. 

"  Maybe  he  just  went  for  fun,  be- 
cause someone  dared  him,"  she  mut- 
tered, feebly  ;  "  he'll  come  right  out.  I 
know  he  wouldn't  go  there  to  drink." 

She  waited,  hoping  to  see  the  door 
swing  open  and  to  hear  the  jangle  of 
the  bell  as  it  would  slam  behind  the 
tall,  light  figure.  But  the  door  did  not 
move.  The  sun  blazed  on  the  curtain- 
less  window  making  of  it  a  dazzling 
white  smudge.  There  was  no  seeing 
into  the  shop. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  any  business  of  mine," 
she  cried  ;  and  she  began  to  hoe  vehe- 
mently. Very  soon  she  halted  ;  she 
looked  over  at  the  bakery.  He  had  not 
come  out. 

She  leaned  on  lier  hoe,  but  only  to 
fling  it  aside  with  a  start.  This  time 
it  was  not  Dick  that  disturbed  her,  but 
a  handsome  and  dignified  gentleman 
who  walked  up  the  street  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  pausing  for  a  second  and  look- 
ing over  at  the  bakery,  before  he  leaned 
over  Rufe  Collins's  fence  and  entered 
into  deep  converse  with  that  Avorthy. 

"  It  is  President  Carroll,"  breathed 
Clara,  clasjnng  her  worn  hands  and 
wringing  them  unconsciously  in  her 
panic,  "if  he  sees  Dick- 


What  she  did  next  would  have  seemed 
to  her  no  longer  ago  than  morning  a 
frantic  proceeding,  impossible  for  a  de- 
cent gentlewoman  ;  but  she  did  it  al- 
most with  ease.  After  a  single  wild 
searching  of  the  house-front  with  her 
eyes,  she  walked  firmly  up  to  that 
strange  man,  to  whom  she  had  never 
spoken  a  word,  and  said :  "  This  is 
President  Carroll?  Mr.  Martin  tells 
.  me  you  are  looking  for  some  Houdans  ; 


as  you  are  so  near  my  yai'd,  won't  you 
step  in  and  look  at  them  ?  " 

And  she  kept  the  president  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  until  she  saw  the 
bakery  door  ojjeu  and  Dick  go  out, 
casting  a  awiit  glance  to  right  and  left 
as  he  went.  He  had  something  under 
his  arm. 

The  president  had  courteously  thank- 
ed her,  paid  her  and  departed,  before 
Madam  Pynsent  hazarded  an  appear- 
ance in  the  yard.  She  walked  very 
erect.  Clara  was  mending  the  fence. 
She  did  not  look  vip  ;  the  very  sound 
of  her  mother's  step  on  the  planks  fore- 
warned her. 

"  You  are  not  hitting  jouv  nails  on 
the  head,  Clara,"  was  the  beginning ; 
then,  "  Clara,  why  was  that  man  here  ?  " 

"That  was  the  president." 

"  Of  course  I  know  it  was  the  presi- 
dent, and  I  know  you  deliberately  went 
out  to  speak  to  him,"  said  Madam  Pyn- 
sent, icily.  "  I  am  asking  you  why  you 
did  such — such  an  extraordinary  thing  ?  " 

Neither  of  them  noticed  that  Clara, 
who  was  kneeling  at  her  work,  as  she 
turned  knelt  before  her  mother  while 
she  told  about  Dick. 

Sternly  Madam  Pynsent  listened, 
sternly  she  turned  away,  saying,  "  I 
hoped  that  you  had  some  reason,  though 
a  poor  one.  You  are  too  imimlsive.  I 
think  you  had  better  look  at  Dick  Fen- 
nimore,  he  sounds  roupy  to  me." 

Dick  Fennimore  was  Madam  Pjti- 
sent's  pet  young  turkey  ;  Clara  had 
built  some  modest  hopes  of  her  moth- 
er's softening  because  of  that  name, 
even  if  the  name-bestowal  had  been  ac- 
companied b}'  the  sneer,  "  He  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  hobbledehov  gait  of  that 
boy !  " 

They  looked  at  Turkey  Dick  togeth- 
er, and  Madam  Pynsent  dosed  him, 
and  Clara  rubbed  him  with  vaseline  ; 
but  there  was  no  further  allusion  to 
the  Fennimores. 

At  dinner,  however,  Madam  Pynsent 
deliberately  addressed  her  daughter. 
"  ^\Tiy  don't  you  eat  your  stew '?  Do 
you  suppose  Harriet  Bissell  would  lose 
her  appetite  if  Ave  both  were  dying  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  saA's  Clara,  meekh'. 

"  Then  what  concern,  pray,  is  it  of 
ours  if  her  son  does  choose  to  degrade 
himself  bj-  frequenting  low  saloons  ?  " 
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"  I  never  saw  liim  ^o  but  this  once, 
mother,"  Clara  struck  in  eaj^erly,  "  and 
I  am  so  much  in  the  yard  I  surely  must 
have  seen  him  if  he  did  f^o  !  " 

"  Once  is  once  too  often,"  remarked 
Madam  Pynsent.  Clara  assented,  but 
her  appetite  did  not  return.  In  the 
afternoon  Madam  Pynsent  came  out  to 
watch  her  sick  turkey.  It  was  not  cus- 
tomary for  her  to  talk  of  the  past,  but 
she  talked  of  Phillips.  His  remem- 
brance was  the  one  human,  uncorroded 
part  of  all  her  woful  memories.  He  had 
never  f^iven  her  anything'  but  pride  and 
happiness  until  he  died,  and  his  death 
was  an  apotheosis.  She  described  the 
funeral  to  Clara,  the  crowd  filing 
through  the  church  to  look  at  the  flag- 
draped  coffin,  the  soldiers  and  the 
"Dead  March  ;"  the  volley  at  the  grave, 
and  the  last  weird  farewell  of  the  bu- 
gle. 

"  He  was  only  twenty -two  when  he 
was  killed,"  she  said,  "  onh'  nineteen 
when  he  volunteered." 

"  That  is  just  Dick  Fennimore'sage," 
said  Clara.     Madam  Ppisent  frowned. 

The  afternoon  waned.  While  Clara 
Avorked,  her  lips  would  now  and  then 
quiver.  Finally  they  stiffened  ;  and 
Madam  Pynsent,  Avho  never  missed  a 
change,  looked  puzzled. 

"Mother,"  Clara  ventured,  desper- 
ately, "don't  you  think  his  mother 
ought  to  know  ?  " 

A  grim  smile  flickered  over  the  deli- 
cate old  mouth,  as  Madam  Pj-nsent  an- 
swered :  "  I  don't  think  she  will  thank 
anyone  for  telling  her  !  If  you  had 
lived  as  long  in  the  world  as  I,  child, 
you  would  know  that." 

"  But  she  ought  to  know  ;  it  may  be 
just  beginning,  and  he  doesn't  know  the 
danger  " — but  Clara  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  proceed  with  her  entreat}' ;  she 
wanted  to  ask  to  go  to  Harriet's ;  when 
Madam  Pj^nsent  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

"You  better  shut  up  the  coops,  now, 
Clara,"  said  Madam  Pynsent.  Clara 
shut  up  all  the  coops.  She  coaxed  the 
little  orphans  of  the  incubator  into 
their  resting-place,  she  visited  the  hos- 
pital where  the  single  occupant,  Dick 
Fenuimore  the  turkey,  greeted  her  with 
a  croaking  chirp.  Occasionally,  when 
she  thought  that  her  mother  would  not 


obser\'e  her,  she  bnished  her  hand  hur- 
riedly across  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
do  this,  however,  the  last  part  of  her 
rounds,  because  Madam  P^nisent  was  at 
her  elbow,  watching  her  with  a  sombre 
attention,  doing  nothing  herself. 

"  There  is  one  thing  to  he  said  for 
Harriet  Bissell,"  says  Madam  Pynsent, 
"  her  mother  was  a  lady." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  says  Clara,  meekly. 

"  And  Harrie  meant  kindly  by  those 
letters." 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  !  " 

"  But  it  was  presuming  for  her  to 
come  here  after  we  had  shown  her  so 
plainly,  in  such  a  marked  way,  I  may 
say,  that  we  did  not  wish  to  see  her.  I 
should  almost  call  it  vulgar — yet  in 
most  respects  Harrie  is  ladylike." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  It  was  inconsiderate,  too,  that  young 
fellow's  coming  so  late." 

"  He  didn't  mean  to  be " 

"  He  ?6'o.s-,"  replied  Madam  P^-nsent, 
firmly  ;  "  young  people  never  are  mean- 
ing to  do  things.  Thoughtlessness  is 
no  excuse  for  inconsiderateness." 

Clara  had  not  the  heart  to  answer  ; 
she  never  did  answer  her  mother's  plati- 
tudes. 

"If  you  are  going  to  see  Harriet  Bis- 
sell, this  afternoon,  you  better  go  now," 
said  Madam  P^nisent  in  the  same  tone, 
"  so  you  can  get  home  before  dark." 

Clara  gasped ;  but  after  such  death 
in  Hfe  as  their  existence,  expression 
does  not  come  readily.  "  I  guess  I 
better,"  murmured  Clara. 

She  hardly  knew  her  own  self  as  she 
walked  to  Harriet's.  She  was  in  tor- 
ment at  the  vision  of  her  recej^tion  ;  she 
ached  with  pity  for  the  mother  and  the 
boy ;  her  hands  were  cold  and  trembled ; 
she  felt  her  heart  thumping  her  ribs  as 
if  it  were  a  hammer  in  a  fierce,  uncertain 
hand,  but  abating  fright  and  pain,  was 
a  warm  sensation  of  action,  of  free- 
dom. 

How  it  chilled  and  dwindled,  how- 
ever, the  instant  the  daintily  curtained 
windows  of  the  Fenuimore  house  twin- 
kled on  her  sight !  She  steadied  herself 
by  the  gate,  for  her  legs  shook  imder 
her,  and  aU  the  blood  in  her  body  was 
thundering  on  her  heart.  "  Oh,  I  just 
can't  do  it,"  she  gasped,  "  I  don't  need 
to !  "     And  she   had    actually   turned  ; 
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she  might  have  ran  back  home  had  not 
a  womanish  thought  griped  her  will, 
and  whispered  that  such  a  tremendous 
effort,  such  violence  to  every  nerve  in 
her,  could  not  he  useless  ;  and  Harriet 
would  be  allowed  to  save  her  boy.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  a  sui-vival  in  poor 
Clara,  who  was  veiy  nearly  a  pagan 
through  her  misery  and  solitude,  of  the 
puritan  notions  of  the  value  of  suffer- 
ing, that  she  should  be  jiersuaded  that 
because  her  effort  was  so  painful  to 
her,  the  Lord  would  surely  allow  it  to 
helji  her  friend.  She  flung  her  head 
back  and  walked  up  to  the  house  as 
she  would  have  Avalked  upon  a  rattle- 
snake. 

Before  she  was  half-way  down  the 
walk  Harriet  Fennimore  opened  the 
door  and  ran  to  her.  She  held  out  both 
her  hands,  sapng,  "  Clara,  do  you  re- 
member when  I  used  to  see  you  com- 
ing I  always  ran  to  the  gate  ?  " 

Clara  did  not  know  how  it  happened  ; 
something  tense  in  her  heart  seemed  to 
snap  ;  she  let  Harriet  put  an  arm  about 
her  waist  and  kiss  her  cheek  and  draw 
her  to  the  porch  ;  but  there  she  made 
a  stand. 

"No,  Harrie,"  she  cried,  "no,  let  me 
sit  down  here;  perhaps  you  won't  want 
to  ask  me  in  after  you've  heard  why  I 
came.  Harrie,  no  doubt  he  can  explain 
it  all,  and  it's  all  right,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  saw  Dick  go  into  Jemmy  Wal- 
ler's." 

"  This  morning  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Fen- 
nimore. She  looked  up  at  Clara's  burn- 
ing cheeks,  and  little  mottles  of  color 
came  and  went  in  her  owa.  face  ;  but 
she  did  not  loosen  Clara's  hand  which 
she  was  still  holding. 

Clara  told  her  story. 

During  the  recital  Mrs.  Fennimore 
remained  quite  composed  ;  once  or  twice 
she  smiled  ;  but  she  was  grave  enough 
when  she  answered  Clara.  "  Thank  you 
for  coming,  Clara.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
But  I  don't  think  j^ou  need  to  be  afraid 
that  Dick  vnll  go  wrong  that  way.  He 
has  his  faults,  but  his  temptations  do  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  But  I  w'ill  talk  A\dtli 
him.  And  now  that  you  are  once  more 
really  in  my  home,  Clara — I  have  wanted 
to  see  you  there  so  long — won't  you  stay 
and  have  tea  with  me  ?  And  see  Dick's 
chickens  " — she  smiled  again  and  beck- 


oned to  a  figure  in  the  yard — "  he  is  so 
anxious  to  show  them  to  you  !  " 

It  Ufted  a  weight  off  Clara's  heart  to 
see  Dick  coming  toward  them  with  ev- 
ery token  of  sobriety  ;  but  she  would 
not  stay.  "  I  will  come  another  time," 
she  said,  hastily,  hardly  realizing  her 
ow^n  rashness.  And  she  added  :  "  Come 
to  see  me,  Harrie,  jjlease." 

"  I  guess  mother  will  not  be  angiy," 
she  thought  to  herself,  on  her  way  home. 
"I  couldn't  help  sa\ang  it,  somehow! 
Oh,  how  kind  she  was  !  " 

Harriet  watched  her.  Dick  had  gone 
back  to  his  chickens,  his  proff'er  of  es- 
cort declined,  but  Mi-s.  Allison  stepped 
through  the  library  window  out  on  the 
porch,  with  a  flutter  of  draperies  and 
arms. 

"Harriet  Fennimore,"  she  cried,  "I 
heard  every  Avord  !  " 

"  Why,  so  you  must,"  said  Hai-riet, 
calml}',  "unless  you  pi;t  cotton  in  your 
ears  or  moved  away  from  the  AAindow 
j^ou  couldn't  very  well  help  it !  " 

"And  I  did  neither,"  said  Mrs.  Alh- 
son,  "  you  heroic  humbug  !  I  got  as 
close  as  I  could  get  and  I  listened  as 
hard  as  I  could.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
her  that  he  only  went  there  after  the 
president's  dog,  because  he  knew  they 
wouldn't  give  it  to  the  president  out  of 
spite,  but  they  might  to  him,  and  the 
president  waited  outside,  and  they  were 
both  to  dinner  and  the  president  told 
us  himseK?  You  let  her  think  Dick 
went  there  on  his  own  account.  I  think 
that  is  carrying  politeness  over  the 
fence,  as  Dick  says.  I  don't  under- 
stand it ! " 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  questioned  Harriet, 
smiHng,  "  w'ell,  it  wasn't  that  I  enjoy 
Dick  being  considered  started  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  I  assure  3'ou.  But  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  Pynsents  all  day, 
and  mv  heart  was  verv  soft  to  them : 
and  when  I  opened  my  lips  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  came  over  me  what  a  sacrifice 
of  their  pride  they  had  made  to  warn 
me  ;  and  now  should  I  show  them  that 
what  they  deemed  the  greatest  of  services 
was  only  a  joke  ?  Myra,  I  hadn't  the 
heart !  It  w^as  as  if  they  had  put  their 
heads  a  httle,  little  way  out  of  the  suf- 
focating shell  their  pride  has  built  over 
them,  and  I  should  hit  them  with  a 
stick  and  push  them  back !     While  let 
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her  really  suppose  she  has  done  me  a  are  rij^ht  I  "  said  Mrs.  Allison.     "  I  am 

kindness,  she  will  be  willing?,  and  Mad-  only  sure  you  are  a  dear  I  " 

am  l\vnsent  will  be  williuf<,  to  see  me  But   Clara   was  going  home  happier 

and  let  me  see  them  ;   and  time  wiU  than  she  had  been  for   twenty  years, 

help  me.     Do  you  understand?  "  She  did  not  know  it ;  but  she  had  be- 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  you  gun  again  to  live. 


LOVE'S    GUERDON. 
By  Eliiabetb  C.  Cardoio. 

Love  saith :  If  thou  wilt  bring 

The  gracious  tribute  of  a  perfect  faith, 

Each  secret  thought,  each  consecrated  thing, 
If  thou  wilt  bring  (Love  saith)  ; 

If  thou  wilt  freely  give 

Thy  life-work,  life  itself  if  need  may  be ; 
Or  what  is  more,  for  my  sake  dare  to  live, 

My  servant  utterly  ; 

If  thou  wilt  bring  (saith  Love) 

A  single  purpose  and  a  broken  heart, 

And  set  thy  fealtv^  to  me  aboA-e 
Thy  hopes,  thy  aims,  thy  art ; 

If  thou  wilt  offer  me 

All  thy  life's  hours  and  deem  the  tribute  small, 
Owning  m.j  absolute  suj^remacy, 

If  thou  wilt  offer  all ; 

Love  saith :  If  thou  wilt  dwell 

In  the  low  places  of  the  earth,  content 

To  hearken  to  my  voice  half  audible, 
Nor  give  thy  longing  vent ; 

If  this,  and  more  than  this, 

Thou  wilt  endure  for  love  of  me  (Love  saith), 
Hear  thou  thy  lot,  how  very  sweet  it  is, 

The  guerdon  of  thy  faith: — 

I  do  adjudge  thee  fit 

To  bow  in  worship  at  my  shrine,  but  I 
Will  turn  my  face  with  gracious  promise  lit 

On  them  that  pass  me  by. 

Thou  all  thy  weary  days 

Mayst  gaze  on  me  afar  by  night  and  morn. 
But  only  they  shall  look  upon  my  face 

That  laugh  my  name  to  scorn. 


Portrait  of  Mme   Roland  in  the   Mus^e  Carnavalet. 


MADAME    ROLAND. 
By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 


"In  Pai-is,  in  order  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple you  want  to  see,"  said  the  gossip- 
ing- Mercier  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  promenade  an 
hour  a  day  on  the  Pont  Neui."  In 
those  times  loungers,  gossips,  recruit- 
ing agents,  vendors  of  all  sorts,  sal/im- 
banqiies,  quacks,  men  of  fashion,  -wom- 
en of  pleasure,  the  high,  the  low.  Tout 
Paris,  in  short,  surged  back  and  forth 
across  the  bridge. 

To-day  Tout  Paris  is  gone  to  the 
boulevards.  It  is  there  one  stations 
himself  to  discover  if  the  person  he 
seeks  is  in  the  city ;  it  is  there  he  hears 
the  vrittiest  jjont-neufs,  those  bon-mots 
and  songs  which  bv  their  verv  title  re- 
call  the  ancient  centre  of  Parisian  A\-it 
and  gayety.  Gone  from  the  bridge,  too, 
is  the  famihar  pump.  La  Samaritaine, 
Vol.  XIV.— .54 


with  its  clock  whose  hands  were  always 
lagging,  and  its  chimes  which  played  at 
the  i^assiug  of  the  king  ;  gone  the  Petite 
Acadhnie,  refuge  of  pictures  refused  at 
the  Salon  ;  gone,  in  short,  all  the  dis- 
tinctive life  of  the  old  bridge.  But  if 
the  Pont  Neuf  is  no  longer  the  centre 
of  Parisian  life,  something  of  its  old- 
time  appearance  still  remains.  The 
masks  of  Germain  Pilon  still  mock  and 
grin  under  the  cornice,  Henri  Quatre 
still  sits  his  steed,  and  in  front  of  him 
still  stand  two  old  houses,  relics  of  the 
famous  fayades  in  brick  and  stone  -ndth 
which  the  good  king  decorated  the 
Place  Dauphine,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  built  the  great  bridge  and  con- 
stiaicted  the  arcades  of  the  Place 
Royale. 
It  is  for  one  of  these  old  houses — that 
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facing  the  noi-tli — that  we  have  come  Phihpon,  as  she  is  faniihaily  called — 
to  the  Pont  Neuf.  For,  in  the  apart-  is  to  l)econie  the  Madame  Roland  of  the 
ment  of  the  second  storv,  lived  in  the     Frtncli  Kevolutioii. 


/ 


Roland  de  la  Platiere,  after  the  painting  by  Hesse.* 


eighteenth  centuiy  a  httle  boui-geois 
girl  whose  Hfe  here,  as  recorded  in  her 
"  Letters  and  Memoirs,"  supplies  us 
with  the  most  attractive  material  we 
have  on  her  class  at  that  time,  the  mate- 
rial which,  illustrated  by  the  pictures  of 
Chardin,  furnishes  the  de  Goncourts  of 
to-day  their  most  striking  descriptions. 
The  life  of  the  little  girl  in  the  old 
house  has,  however,  another  claim  on 
us.  It  was  here  that  she  developed  sen- 
timents, noui'ished  a  character,  worked 
out  ideals  and  theories  which  made  her 
a  few  years  later  one  of  the  active  forces 
in  the  personnel  which  overthrew  Louis 
XVI.,  secured  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
pubhcan  form  of  government  by  France, 
and  let  loose  in  her  country  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  a  hundred  years 
have  not  entirely  calmed.  For  the  little 
gii-1,    Marie  -  Jeanne    Philipon  —  Manon 

•  Hesse's  portrait  is  by  far  the  best  modem  repre- 
Bentation  of  Roland. 


The  life  of  the  small  bourgeoisie  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  centiu'y  was  a 
tranquil,  honest  aifair,  a  round  of  the 
simplest  pleasures,  the  quietest  duties. 
The  household  of  M.  Philipon  repre- 
sented most  of  its  virtues,  few  of  its 
\dces.  M.  Philipon  himseK  was  a  well- 
to-do  gold  and  silver  engraver  whose 
ambition  to  be  rich  had  led  him  to  sac- 
rifice somewhat  his  art  to  commerce. 
He  was  a  Httle  selfish,  slightly  com- 
mon in  his  tastes,  not  always  agreeable 
to  live  with  when  crossed  in  his  wishes, 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  man, 
devoted  to  his  family,  with  too  great 
regard  for  what  his  neighbors  would 
say  of  him  to  do  anything  flagrant- 
ly vulgar,  and  too  good  a  heart  to 
be  continually  disagreeable.  \NTiat  he 
lacked  in  dignity  of  character  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiments,  Mme  Phihpon  sup- 
plied— a  serene,  high-minded  woman, 
knowinof  no  other  life  than  that  of  her 
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family,  aiiibitiuus  for  nothing  but  duty. 
She  is  a  perfert  model  for  tho  ^(racious 
housewit'e  in  La  m-Vf  lahorieufe  and  Le 


read  and  to  write,  to  give  her  some  ideas 

of  hist(jry  and  geography  and  even  of 

Latin,  and  to  train  her  t(j  sing,  t<i  dance, 

and  to  play  the  guitar  and 

the  violin. 

The  real  education  of 
Manon  was  not  what  she 
was  receiving  in  these  or- 
thodox ways,  she  had  be- 
gun to  read — to  read  with 
absoi-jjtion,  energy,  ardor. 
The  books  which  passed 
through  her  hands  were  of 


ftKaas  renttMfi.  r: 


Clos  de   la  Platiere   near  Villefranche-sur-Saone. — 
Side  facing  the  court. 

(The  apartment  occupied  by  the  Holand*  at  Clos 
was  that  at  the  left  iu  the  second  storj'.) 


bmedicite  of  Chardin,  and  her 
face  might  well  have  served  as 
the  original  for  the  exquisite 
pastel  of  the  Louvre,  Chardin 's 
wife. 

Manon  was  the  only  child  of 
seven,  left  to  the  Philipou  house- 
hold. She  was  born  in  Paris, 
March  18, 1754,  not  in  the  house 
on  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge,  but  in 
the  rue  de  la  Lanterne,  now  me 
de  la  Cite,  near  Notre-Dame.  The  date 
of  the  removal  of  the  family  to  the  Quai 
de  I'Horloge  is  so  problematic  that  the 
Paris   Committee    of    Inscriptions    has 


The  Same. — Pavilion  on  the   left  side  of  the  house  opening  on  the  court. 

iThe  apartment  occupied  by  the  Rolands  included  the  room  in  the 
second  story  of  the  pavilion  and  those  at  each  side.) 


the  most  haphazard  sorts.  Before  she 
was  eleven  years  old  she  had  read 
the  lives  of  all  the  saints,  the  Civil 
Wars  of  Appias,  a  work  on  the  Turk- 


never  ventured  to  put  up  a  commem-    ish  theatre,  Scarron,  many  volumes  of 


orative  plaque  on  the  house.  The  prob- 
able date,  however,  is  1755.  Uncertain 
as  it  may  be/  it  is  sure  that  the  first  two 
years  of  the  little  girl's  life  were  spent 
in  the  country  with  a  nurse — a  French 
custom  which  still  prevails,  in  spite  of 
Rousseau — and  that  when  she  came 
back  to  the  lie  de  la  Cite  she  was  large 
enough  to  be  vividl}'  impressed  by  its 
brilliant  panoramas.  It  was  the  Pont 
Neuf  and  the  quais  which  gave  her  her 
first  education — an  education  soon  sup- 
planted by  the  catechism  and  masters, 
the  one  to  prepare  her  for  her  first 
communion,  the   other  to  teach  her  to 


travels  and  memoirs,  a  treaty  on  Con- 
tracts, another  on  Heraldry — and  the 
latter  to  such  good  pui-pose  that  she 
amazed  her  father  bv  criticising  some 
of  his  work  composed  against  the  rules 
of  the  art — Tasso,  Telemaque,  Caudide, 
Plutarch.  The  passion  for  reading 
consumed  her.  If  books  failed  she 
reread  the  old  ones.  Her  conceptions 
were  intense.  She  became  Eucharis 
for  Telemaque,  Erminia  for  Taucred, 
and  she  carried  Plutarch  to  church  in 
guise  of  a  prayer-book,  weeping  that 
she  had  not  been  born  two  thousand 
years  ago  in  Sparta  or  in  Athens. 
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Her  greed  for  learning,  her  sensitive- 
ness were  accompanied  by  equal  re- 
flective powers.  In  an  unpublished 
letter  *  written  to  lioland  years  later, 
Manon  says  of  this  period  of  her  life  and 
of  her  develojDinent : 

"  Nature  made  me  sensitive,  my  soli- 
tary education,  in  concentrating  my  af- 
fections, rendered  them  more  vivid  and 
more  profound.  I  experienced  hapj^i- 
ness  and  sorrow  before  I  was  able  to 
caU  them  by  their  names  ;  they  became 
the  subjects  of  my  earliest  meditations. 
I  was  active  and  isolated,  and  I  reflected 
at  the  age  when  one  is  usually  busy  with 
toys." 

Religion  became  her  first  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  she  begged  to  go  to  a 
convent  to  prepai'e  for  her  first  com- 
munion. Her  parents  conselited  and 
chose  for  her  one  of  those  quiet,  peace- 
able retreats  for  girls  and  women  of  the 
bourgeoisie  class,  so  frequent  in  the 
Paris  of  the  eighteenth  century — that 
of  the  Dames  de  la  Congregation,  me 
Neuve-Saint-Etienne,  near  the  Jardiu 
des  Plantes. 

The  convent  did  very  httle  for  her  in- 
tellect, but  much  for  her  development. 
It  calmed  her  religious  frenzy  by  giv- 
ing her  plenty  of  devout  exercises,  and 
it  furnished  her  a  new  outlet  for  her 
emotions — a  friend,  a  young  girl  from 
Amiens,  Sophie  Cannet  by  name.  This 
fi'iendship  took  at  once  the  form  of  a 
passionate  devotion,  and  when  the  girls 
parted,  they  began  a  correspondence 
Avhich  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able correspondence  between  two  girls 
ever  published,  f  Never  were  there 
more  ardent  love  letters  written  than 

*  A  valuable  series  of  unpublished  letters  and  papers 
by  both  M.  and  Mnie  Roland  were  given  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  of  Paris,  in  1S8S,  by  Mme  Fangere, 
the  oldest  of  the  great-granddaughters  of  the  Rolands. 
These  MSS.  fill  seven  volumes  iii  what  is  known  as  the 
New  French  Acquisitions  of  the  Department  of  MSS., 
Nos.  6238-0^44.  Among  the  letters  of  Mme  Roland, 
those  written  to  Roland  before  their  marriage  are  of  ex- 
treme interest.  As  Rolaud's  letters  are  in  the  deposit,  we 
have  their  correspondence  complete  at  that  period.  The 
MSS.  are  particularly  rich  in  letters  and  papers  of  Ro- 
land himself  from  the  time  when  he  w.as  an  employe  at 
Rouen  to  the  eud  of  his  second  ministry. 

I  have  also  had  access  to  a  quantity  "of  unedited  MSS. 
dating  from  the  girlhood  of  Mme  Roland  and  belonsing 
to  M.  Leon  Marillicr  of  the  i;cole  des  Hautes  ]^:tudes  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  here  my  gratitude  to 
both  Mme  Marillier  and  her  son  for  their  kindness  in 
aiding  me  in  my  search  for  materials  on  the  life  of  Mme 
Roland. 

tThe  best  edition  of  the  letters  of  Mile  Philipon  to  the 

Demoiselle  Cannet  is  by  C.   A.   Dauban,    Paris,   1S6T. 

Henri  Plon.    It  fills  two  "large  volumes  and  extends  from 

1777  to  1781.  the  year  after  the  marriage  of  Mile  Philipon 

,  with  M.  Roland. 
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those  of  Manon  to  Sophie.  She  com- 
miserates aU  the  world  who  does  not 
know  the  joys  of  friendship.  She  suf- 
fers tortures  when  Sophie's  letters  arc 
delayed,  and,  like  every  lover  since  the 
beginning  of  the  postal  sei"vice,  evolves 
plans  for  impi'oving  its  i^romptness  and 
its  exactness.  She  reads  and  rereads 
the  letters  which  alway.s  fiU  her  pockets, 
and  she  rises  from  her  bed  at  midnight 
to  fill  pages  with  declarations  of  her 
fondness. 

This  intensity  did  not  prevent  Manon 
including  mucli  in  her  letters  which  is 
valuable  in  a  study  of  her  personality. 
For  her  to  feel,  to  think,  to'  aspire,  was 
to  write.  All  her  life,  up  to  the  very 
evening  of  the  last  day,  she  had  the 
passion  for  the  pen.  Her  letters  to  So- 
phie contain  not  alone  her  love,  but  a 
detailed  and  exact,  if  diffuse,  account  of 
her  development.  Never  was  person 
more  interested  in  himself,  more  given 
to  reflection  on  human  conduct  and  re- 
lations, more  determined  to  develop  a 
sufficient  philosophy.  She  shows  re- 
markable independence  in  her  judg- 
ments, comparisons,  and  criticisms, 
having  flung  authority  overboard  very 
early.  It  began  Avith  religion.  The 
eternal  condemnation  of  those  who  have 
refused,  or  have  never  known,  the  faith 
was  the  first  stumbling-block.  In  the 
unpubHshed  letter  quoted  from  above, 
she  says:  "I  rejected  the  authority 
which  forced  me  to  believe  a  cruel  ab- 
surdity. The  first  step  taken,  the  rest 
of  the  route  was  not  long,  and  I  exam- 
ined all  \\\i\\  suspicion."  She  certainly 
examined  all  conscientiously,  reading 
dutifully  all  the  apologists  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  suggested  by  her  good  curt', 
and  also  reading  immediately  after — 
not  by  the  suggestion  of  the  cure,  we 
may  be  sure — all  the  philosophers  and 
sceptics  whom  they  pretended  to  re- 
fute. 

The  philosophers  overwhelmed  the 
apologists.  Manon  did  not,  however, 
abandon  the  church.  She  explains  that 
she  feared  to  afflict  her  mother  and  to 
give  a  bad  example  to  the  domestic,  if 
she  neglected  religious  forms.  Nor  did 
she  succeed  in  adopting  any  particular 
system  of  philosophy.  "  The  same  thing 
happens  to  me,"  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  "  that  happened  to  the  piince 
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who  went  to  the  courts  to  hear  the 
pleas.  The  last  lawyer  wlio  spoke  al- 
ways seemed  to  hun  to  be  the  one  who 
was  right."  Her  last  philosopher  was 
always  rijifht.  A  stran{<e  phase  in  the 
transformation  from  Christianity  to  f i-ee- 
thinking  which  Manon  Philipon  under- 
went, is  that  she  seems  never  to  have 
experienced  any  of  the  suffering,  the 
bewilderment,  the  grief  which  loss  of 
faith  causes  to  so  many.  It  was  a 
characteristic  of  hers  to  abandon  al- 
most without  complaint  anything  which 
her  reason  condemned — a  characteris- 
tic of  only  unusually  self-sufficient  and 
self-complacent  natures. 

It  would  be  a  wrong  to  IVIlle  Pliilipon 
to  give  the  idea  that  the  rehgious  sense 
died  within  her.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
remained  to  the  end.  She  anived  in 
her  solitary  studies  at  that  religious 
idealism  which  consoles  itself  with  the 
meaning  of  things  and  dispenses  with 
the  forms.  Without  knowing  it  she 
became  a  philosopher.  Unaided,  she 
reached  to  nearly  all  of  the  advanced 
conclusions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  Bemardin  St.  Pien-e  she  became 
naturalist,  and  never  did  he  and  Rous- 
seau, in  their  tramps  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  rejoice  more  profoundly  over  the 
beauties  of  the  world,  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  than  did 
Manon  Philipon  when  in  her  girlhood 
she  wandered  in  the  allocs  of  the  forest 
of  Meudon  or  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
With  Rousseau  she  became  subjective, 
cidtivator  of  the  Moi,  confessor  of  herself. 
She  read  Plutarch,  studied  the  English 
constitution,  watched  the  growth  of  the 
stiniggling  new  country  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  as  a  result  became,  Uke  thou- 
sands of  young  people  all  over  France 
at  that  period,  a  republican  enamoured 
of  ideals  of  republican  simplicity,  of 
justice  and  of  virtue,  and  above  all  of 
equality  and  of  liberty  for  all  men.  "If 
before  I  had  been  bom,  I  had  been 
given  the  choice  of  a  government,"  she 
writes  at  twenty,  "  I  shoidd  have  decided 
on  a  republic.  It  is  true  that  I  should 
have  wished  it  to  be  different  from  any- 
thing at  present  in  Europe."  Though 
l^ronouncedly  republican  in  sj^mpathies 
Manon  Philipon  was  not  in  her  young 
womanhood  a  hater  of  the  existing 
regime,  as  many  have  represented  her 


to  be  from  reading  her  "  Memoirs  "  only. 
On  the  contniry,  she  was  a  loval  subi<;ct 
of  Louis  XVI.  When  that  prince  came 
to  the  throne  she  wrote  to  her  friend  : 
"  The  ministers  are  enlightened  and 
well  disposed,  the  young  prince  docile 
and  eager  for  good,  the  queen  amial)le 
and  beneficent,  the  coiu-t  kind  and  re- 
spectable, the  legislative  body  honora- 
ble, the  people  obedient,  wishing  only 
to  love  their  master,  the  kingdom  full  of 
resources.  Ah,  but  we  are  going  to  be 
happy  !  "  And  again  she  declares,  "  If 
I  were  in  the  position  to  do  it,  I  shoidd 
sei've  my  prince  wth  as  much  ardor  as 
the  most  zealous  Frenchman,  though 
never  with  that  blind  devotion  for  his 
master  with  which  he  is  bom.  A  good 
king  seems  to  me  to  be  a  creature  al- 
most adorable  ; "  and  this  she  wi'ote  at 
the  time  of  that  visit  to  Versailles  which, 
as  described  in  her  "Memoirs,"  nineteen 
years  later,  has  been  so  often  used  to 
prove  her  to  have  been,  as  a  girl,  envious 
of  all  ranking  above  her  and  already 
harboring  a  hatred  of  kings  and  courts. 
Nor  did  her  ideas  of  equahty  at  this 
period  make  her  see  in  the  mass  of  the 
common  people  the  equals  of  those  who 
by  training,  education,  and  l)irth  had 
been  fitted  to  govern.  "  Truly  human 
nature  is  not  very  respectable  when  one 
considei'S  it  in  a  mass,"  she  reflects  one 
day,  as  she  sees  the  people  of  Paris 
swarming  even  to  the  roofs  to  watch  a 
poor  wi'etch  tortured  on  the  wheel  In 
describing  a  bread  riot  in  1775,  she 
condemns  the  people  as  impatient,  calls 
the  measures  of  the  ministers  wise,  and 
excuses  the  government  by  recalling 
Sullj^'s  reflection — "  With  all  our  en- 
lightenment and  good-will  it  is  still  dif- 
ficrdt  to  do  well."  And  again,  *^?  jjj-opos 
of  similar  disturbances,  she  says,  '•  The 
king  tallvs  like  a  father,  but  the  people 
do  not  understand  him — the  people  are 
hungry — it  is  the  only  thing  which 
touches  them."  Nothing  in  all  this  of 
contempt  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  of  the  divine  right 
of  insurrection. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  dra-um 
from  the  letters  of  Manon  Philipon  to 
Sophie  Cannet ;  charming  pictures  of 
bourgeoisie  life  ;  ghmpses  into  famous 
resorts,  the  Academy,  the  Salon,  the 
Opera,  the  coui't  of  one  hundred  years 
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ago  ;  excursions  in  the  environs  of  Pa- 
ris, as  delightful  then  as  to  -  day  ;  dis- 
cussions of  the  books  she  reads,  numer- 
ous lights  on  the  character  of  Manon 
herself,  her  mental  superiority,  her  ex- 
cessive sensibility,  her  brilliant  imagin- 
ation, her  lack  of  humor,  her  self-com- 
placency, her  idealism.  But  we  must 
leave  the  letters.  Her  lovers  invite 
us. 

The  number  of  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Manon  Phihpon  is  fabulous.  One 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  more  than 
one  of  the  regiment  which  files  before 
the  reader  of  the  "  Memoirs  "  and  the 
"  Letters  "  is  there  only  by  virtue  of  the 
heroines  imagination.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  see  in  eveiy  man  a 
possible  lover.  Only  one  of  the  throng 
shall  occupy  us  here,  Pahiii  de  la 
Blancherie.  He  is  worth  attention  for 
two  reasons  :  Manon  was  very  much  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  is  a  type  of  a  class 
which  unfoi'tunately  did  not  end  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  young  men 
of  letters  who  seek  to  force  fame  by 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  audacity  instead  of 
art.  La  Blancherie  had  been  through 
college  and  made  a  voyage  to  America. 
At  twenty-four  he  published  a  work 
called  "  Extraits  du  journal  de  mes  voy- 
ages." It  is  an  indescribable  account 
of  youthfvd  folHes  and  their  distressing- 
results,  intended  as  a  warning  to  fa- 
thei-s  and  mothei-s — the  last  book  in  the 
world  for  a  young  girl ;  but  La  Blan- 
cherie gives  it  to  Manon,  who  finds  in 
it  "  My  own  principles,  my  very  soul 
He  is  not  a  Rousseau,  doubtless,  but 
he  is  never  tiresome."  The  literar}' 
world  did  not  share  Mile  Philipon's  en- 
thusiasm nor  read  and  reread  the  book 
as  she  did.  La  Blancherie's  next  vent- 
ure was  to  announce  himself  as  the 
General  Agent  for  Scientific  and  Ar- 
tistic Correspondence,  and  to  open  in 
Paris  a  salon  where  he  arranged  ex- 
positions of  pictures,  scientific  con- 
ferences, lectures,  and  Uterary  soirees. 
After  seven  years  this  ambitious  un- 
dertaking tumbled  and  La  Blancherie 
went  to  London.  By  chance  he  in- 
habited Newton's  old  house.  He  was 
inspired  to  exalt  the  name  of  the  scien- 
tist. His  practical  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing this  was  to  demand  that  the  name 
pi  Newton  should  be  given  alternately 


with  that  of  George  to  the  princes  of 
England,  that  all  great  scientific  dis- 
coveries shovdd  be  celebrated  in  hymns 
which  should  be  sung  at  divine  services, 
and  that  in  public  documents  after  the 
words  the  year  of  grace  should  be  added 
and  of  Newton. 

IVIme  Roland  gives  the  impression  in 
her  "Memoirs"  that  she  had  only  a  mod- 
erate interest  in  La  Blancherie.  "  He 
interested  me  and  I  imagined  that  I 
might  love  him.  It  was  only  my  head 
which  was  at  work."  But  the  letters  to 
]\Ille  Cannet  show  her  thoroughly  in 
love.  For  some  six  months  after  her 
father  had  refused  the  young  man's 
suit  she  cherished  the  idea  that  La 
Blancherie  was  working  to  win  her, 
and  she  declares  I'epeatedly  that  if  she 
cannot  marry  him  she  will  marry  no 
one.  Her  infatuation  was  ended  oddly 
enough.  Promenading  one  day  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  she  met 
La  Blancherie.  He  wore  a  feather  in 
his  hat — a  common  enough  thing  in 
that  day — but  such  frivolity  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  ideas  of  repubhcau  sim- 
plicity, of  stern  virtue,  of  high  thinking 
with  which  she  had  endowed  the  yoiing 
man.  To  complete  the  disillusion  her 
companion  told  her  that  La  Blancherie 
was  known  in  his  circle  as  "  the  lover 
of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins."  Ma- 
non's  cure  was  rapid.  La  Blancherie 
was,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  examj^le  of  the 
2)etit  maitre  whose  philosophy  Marivaux 
sums  up  :  "A  Paris,  ma  chtre  enfant, 
les  cceurs  on  ne  se  les  donne  pas,  on  se 
les  prete,"  and  IVIlle  Philipon's  idealiza- 
tion of  him  is  an  example  of  her  in- 
capacity in  judging  of  the  real  worth  of 
people  whose  professions,  words,  ideas, 
pleased  her  ;  a  weakness  of  judgment 
essential  to  understand  in  considering 
the  relations  that  she  formed  in  the 
Revolution. 

It  was  six  months  before  Manon  saw 
the  feather  in  La  Blancherie's  cap  that 
she  met  Roland  de  la  Platicre.  He 
liA'ed  at  Amiens,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Cannets,  and  was  presented  to  her  by 
them.  Roland  was  at  that  time  forty- 
two  years  old  and  a  self-made  man. 
HaAong  quarrelled  with  his  famil}', 
living  near  Lyons,  he  had  left  home  at 
nineteen,  and  crossed  France  on  foot, 
intending    to    sail    for    America.      At 
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Rouen,  however,  he  found  a  relative, 
the  inspector  of  manufat-tures,  entered 
his  service,  and  rose  steadily.  At  the 
time  Mile  Philipon  met  him  he  was  in- 
spector of  manufactures  at  Amiens  and 
was  well  known  in  the  industrial  world 
of  France  as  a  valuable  writer  on  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  topics.  Ro- 
land had  travelled  so  much  and  had 
studied  so  profoundly,  that  for  Manon 
Philipon,  impassioned  for  learning,  he 
was  a  delightful  companion.  His  rigid 
virtue  delighted  her,  too.  He  was  in 
fact  a  man  of  the  sternest  integiity,  de- 
voted to  details,  minute  in  his  dealings, 
almost  ixistic  in  his  simplicity  ;  but  un- 
fortunately so  convinced  of  his  virtue 
and  that  because  of  it  he  could  do  and 
say  what  seemed  to  him  best,  that  he 
frequently  antagonized  people  Avho  only 
find  virtue  attractive  when  it  is  modest. 
He  was,  too,  extremely  careless  in  dress 
and  indifferent,  even  impatient,  of  for- 
malities, a  characteristic  which,  if  it  al- 
lied him  in  Manon  Philipon's  ejen  with 
the  Spartans,  only  sei"ved  to  exasperate 
lovers  of  the  conventional. 

Soon  after  their  acquaintance  Roland 
left  France  for  a  long  voj^age  in  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  He 
wished  to  embody  his  obsei-vations  in  a 
book  of  travels  in  the  form  of  letters. 
He  asked  IVIlle  Philipon  to  allow  him 
to  address  the  letters  to  her.  She  was 
flattered  by  the  request  and  saw  great 
possibilities  in  the  relation.  In  an  un- 
published letter  to  Roland  written  after 
their  betrothal,  she  reviews  her  feelings 
to  him  at  this  time  :  "As  your  travels 
continued,"  she  says,  "I  received  with 
eagerness  your  rare  letters.  I  hoped  to 
find  in  you  a  fiiend.  I  hastened  to 
give  you  this  title,  but  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered in  you  a  certain  coldness  which 
made  me  suffer.  You  fell  sick  and  the 
pain  your  illness  caused  me  seemed 
to  me  to  be  justified  by  the  name  of 
friend  which  I  had  given  you.  I  wrote 
you  with  warmth.  A  silence  followed 
which  wounded  me  and  made  me  be- 
lieve that  I  was  misjudged  ;"  and  so  on, 
showing  that  she  went  at  least  half-way 
in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance. 

When  Roland  came  back  to  Paris  af- 
ter an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he 
received  a  warm  welcome  and  soon 
afterward  sought  the  hand  of  the  girl. 


They  were  married  in  Febi-uar}',  1780. 
The  account  of  her  comiship  and  mar- 
riage which  Mme  Roland  gives  in  her 
"  Memoirs  "  produces  a  very  different  im- 
pression from  that  of  the  unpublislied 
correspondence  between  her  and  Ro- 
land. From  the  first  one  receives  the 
idea  that,  while  she  was  sensible  of 
R(^)land's  value,  affection  had  a  small 
part  in  deciding  her  to  many  him,  that 
when  slie  did  it  she  cherished  no  illu- 
sions in  regard  to  him,  and  really 
charged  hei"self  with  the  hapi3iness  of 
two  people.  The  letters,  on  the  con- 
trary, show  her  passionately  in  love — 
if  love-letters  mean  anything — of  which 
there  may  be  a  question. 

Had  she  forgotten?  Perhaps.  And 
if  she  remembered,  it  was  only  to  smile 
at  her  illusion.  In  love  the  new  effaces 
the  old,  and  when  Mme  Roland  wrote  her 
"  Memoirs  "  she  was  absorbed  by  what 
was  the  profoundest  passion  of  her  life. 
In  the  presence  of  it  the  love  which 
twelve  j^ears  before  had  seemed  to  her 
necessaiy  to  her  happiness,  had  become 
an  affair  which  she  could  smile  at  dis- 
interestedly and  explain  philosoi^hically. 

Two  years  after  their  marriage  the 
Rolands  moved  to  Villefranche,  north  of 
Lyons,  Roland  having  been  appointed 
inspector  of  manufactures  in  the  latter 
city.  His  learning,  reputation,  energy, 
and  character  at  once  gave  them  an 
excellent  position  in  the  society  of  the 
two  townis.  He  was  elected  member  of 
both  the  academy  at  Lyons  and  that  of 
Villefranche,  and  seems  to  have  turned 
off  a  great  amount  of  work.  He  devised 
means  for  stimulating  the  decaying 
manufacturing  interests  of  Lyons ;  he 
furnished  many  articles  to  the  "  Diction- 
ary^ of  Manufactures  "  and  to  the  "  Ency- 
clopedic methodique,"  and  he  read  fre- 
quent articles  before  the  academies.  The 
subjects  of  the  latter  were  sometimes 
rather  bizarre.  In  one  he  jiroposed  seri- 
ously (according  to  the  Abbe  Guillon) 
that  the  Lyonnais,  instead  of  burying 
their  dead,  utilize  them  in  the  manufac- 
tory of  oils  and  phosjDhoric  acid,  and  he 
left  the  Acadeni}'  of  Villefranche  be- 
cause that  body  refused  to  adopt  as  sub- 
ject for  a  coming  contest,  "Resolved, 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
morals  to  establish  tribunals  for  judg- 
ing the  dead."     The  subjects  were  not 
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always  purely  scientific  ;  thus  on  one  oc- 
casion he  discussed  warmly  "  one  of  the 
methods  for  understanding  a  woman." 

In  all  of  this  work  ^Inie  Roland  took 
a  large  paz"t.  She  liad  become,  indeed, 
essential  to  Roland,  taking  his  notes, 
Avriting  from  his  dictation,  copying, 
suggesting,  polishing.  When  not  with 
Roland  in  his  library,  she  was  busy 
with  the  education  of  her  little  girl,  her 
only  child,  or  in  directing  the  house- 
hold. The  family  spent  a  large  part  of 
the  year  at  Clos,  where  they  had  a 
country  place,*  and  she  led  there  the 
life  of  a  farmei-'s  wife,  directing  the  vin- 
tage, putting  up  preserves,  looking  after 
the  garden,  caring  for  the  sick — a  busy 
bucolic  existence  which,  with  her  love 
for  nature,  for  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
her  taste  for  botany  and  zdolog}',  she 
enjoyed  with  almost  the  abandon  of  a 
girl.  The  letters  written  at  this  period 
by  Mme  Roland  to  her  friend  Bosc,  are 
most  of  them  mai'ked  by  the  gayest 
humor,  the  liveliest  fancy,  the  healthiest 
spirits.  Indeed,  there  is  no  time  of  her 
life  when  she  is  so  natural,  so  human,  so 
charming  as  during  the  years  at  Clos. 

It  was  out  of  the  Ufe  at  Lyons  that 
the  particular  connection  of  the  Ro- 
lands with  the  Revolution  came.  Their 
friends,  and  the  position  that  Roland 
had  taken  in  the  public  affiiirs  of  the 
city,  were  the  determining  causes.  The 
most  important  of  these  friends  was 
Brissot,  a  Parisian  journalist  and  an 
ardent  reformer,  who  some  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  had 
read  a  work  of  Roland's,  and  written  a 
letter  to  the  author  praising  his  princi- 
ples. A  corresjDondence  thus  sprang 
up  in  Avhich  Mme  Roland  took  an 
active  part,  and  which  was  continued 
for  a  long  time  without  their  seeing 
one  another.  At  Lyons  the  most  im- 
portant of  theii'  friends  was  Cham- 
pagneux,  a  young  man  of  hberal  views 
and  some  influence.  There  were  three 
others  closely  allied  to  them  at  this 
time :  Bosc,  a  friend  of  Mme  Roland's 
before  her  marriage,  Lantheuas,  a  friend 
of  Roland's  made  in  Italy,  and  Bancal 
des  Issarts,  presented  to  them  by  Lan- 
thenas.    It  is  from  the  letters  wi'itten  by 

•Clos  de  la  Platiere  is  about  five  miles  from  Ville- 
franche.  The  place  is  still  in  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Mme  Roland,  being  owned  now  by  her  great- 
granddaughter,  Mme  C.  Marillier,  of  Paris. 


Mme  Roland  to  Bosc  and  Bancal  that 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  state  of  mind 
with  which  she  faced  the  disorders 
before  tlie  Revolution  of  1780,  and  her 
opinions  ujion  the  duty  of  the  pati'iots 
afterward.  In  the  preliminary  strug- 
gles she  was  discouraged,  she  valued 
poorly  the  men  at  the  head  of  affaii's. 
Necker  she  called  a  charlatan.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  parliament  gave  her  no 
hope,  "Must  we  vegetate  under  a  sin- 
gle tyrant  or  groan  under  the  yoke 
of  several  united?"  she  cried.  Thei'e  is 
nothing  for  lovers  of  good  government 
to  do,  in  her  opinion,  but  "  wait  and  see, 
bless  Ameinca,  and  weep  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  Babylon." 

At  the  first  blow  against  the  Bastile 
her  tone  changed.  She  saw  in  the  sud- 
den revolution  the  possibility  of  the 
realization  of  all  her  dreams.  Hence- 
forth there  is  but  one  course  for  her,  to 
"  watch  and  preach  to  the  last  breath." 
She  and  her  husband  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  all  possible  means  of 
spi'eading  the  revolutionaiy  ideas.  Ro- 
land joined  the  club  at  Lyons  and  took 
so  active  a  part  there  that  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy part}'  became  knowni  as  Ro- 
landists.  The  rage  for  pamphlets  had 
taken  possession  of  the  country,  and 
Mme  Roland  sowed  the  neighborhood 
with  all  the  liberal  documents  she 
could  get  her  hands  on,  vaiying  the 
disti'ibution  mth  gifts  of  patriotic  pock- 
et handkerchiefs  on  which  the  famous 
Droits  de  VHomme  was  printed.  Bris- 
sot had  established  a  paper  at  Paris,  the 
Patriate  /ran pais,  and  Champagneux 
had  started  the  Courrier  de  Lyon,  both 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  1789,  and 
Mme  Roland  became  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  both. 

In  the  agitations  and  disorders  which 
distui'bed  different  parts  of  France  at 
this  time  the  Rolands  recognized  only  a 
spontaneous  impulse  toward  liberty,  the 
aspirations  of  a  suffering  people  toward 
freedom.  That  demagogism,  a  Jacobin 
machine,  was  behind  a  part  at  least  of 
the  disturbances,  they  did  not  see,  or 
seeing,  justified  as  a  necessary  means 
to  a  glorious  end.  Insurrection  was  now 
in  their  opinion  a  divine  right.  Their 
greatest  grief  was,  it  was  insufficient. 
A  fortnight  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastile 
Mme  Roland  -sATote  to  Bosc,    "You  (the 
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revolutionists  of  Paris)  are  only  chil- 
dren. Your  enthusiasm  is  only  a  straw 
fire.  And  if  the  National  Assembly  does 
not  put  on  trial  two  illustrious  heads,  or 
some  generous  Decius  does  not  take 
them,  you  are  all  mad."  Brissot  in  his 
journal  condemns  a  riot  in  Lyons.  Ro- 
land writes  a  long  article  defending  the 
people,  and  to  an  acquaintance  who 
deplores  the  bloodshed,  remarks  that 
there  never  has  been  a  revolution  yet 
without  slaughter.  Mme  Roland  writes 
to  Bosc  in  January,  1791  :  "  I  weep 
over  the  blood  spilt,  but  I  am  glad  there 
is  danger — I  see  nothing  else  to  whip 
you  and  make  you  go."  "  Paris,"  she 
coinplains,  "  has  not  enough  influence  on 
the  Assembly  to  oblige  it  to  do  all  that 
it  ought  to  do."  "It  is  not  the  Palais 
Royal  which  must  do  the  work,  it  is 
your  united  sections."  Ti-vdy,  there 
Avere  few  so  advanced  Jacobins  as  Mme 
Roland  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  the  Revolution. 

A  larger  field  of  observation  and  in- 
fluence awaited  hei*.  In  Febi-uary  of 
1791,  Roland  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the 
nuinicipahty  of  Lyons.  Affairs  were  in 
a  bad  way  in  that  city.  State  help 
was  essential.  Roland  was  to  solicit  it 
from  tlie  National  Assembly.  But  he 
finds  his  task  a  slow  one,  for,  as  he 
writes,  there  were  commissioners  be- 
sieging the  Assembly  for  similar  favors 
from  all  the  toAAais  between  Marseilles 
and  Dunkirk.  He  is  in  consequence 
some  seven  months  securing  what  he 
wants  for  Lyons. 

During  this  period  they  established 
themselves  at  the  Hotel  Britannique, 
rue  Guenegaud,  across  the  street  from 
the  Hotel  des  Monnaies.  Here  a  cir- 
cle of  patriots  soon  gathered,  most  of 
them  presented  by  Brissot.  The  most 
important  of  .  these  new  acquaintances 
were  Pethion,  Buzot,  and  Robespierre. 
It  was  their  habit  to  gather  four  times 
a  week  at  Mme  Roland's.  Of  her  part 
in  these  gatherings  she  says,  "  I  knew 
the  role  which  suited  my  sex,  and  I 
never  forgot  it.  The  conferences  were 
always  held  in  my  presence,  but  with- 
out my  taking  any  part  in  them  ;  yet 
I  never  lost  a  word  of  what  was  said, 
and  it  happened  sometimes  that  I  had 
to  bite  my  tongue  to  keep  from  saying 
what  I  thought." 


However  discreet  Mme  Roland  may 
have  been,  she  gained  in  this  period  a 
veritable  supremacy  over  the  group  of 
patriots.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
this.  She  embodied,  in  a  sort  of  Greek 
cleai-ness  and  chastity,  the  principles 
they  professed.  Her  convictions,  her  elo- 
quence, her  sincerity  were  a  constant 
stimulus.  She  Avas  inflexible  in  her  de- 
termination to  push  to  the  end,  nor  did 
she  shrink  before  the  horrors  of  insur- 
rection and  war.  They  were  sacred  nec- 
essities, and  she  pushed  her  friends 
steadily,  inexorable  as  a  Nemesis. 

No  doubt  the  personal  charm  of  Mme 
Roland  had  much  to  do  with  her  influ- 
ence. All  who  knew  her  testify  to  her  at- 
tractiveness. GuiUon  de  Montleon,  by 
no  means  a  sympathetic  critic,  speaks 
"  of  her  pleasant,  piquant  face,  her  act- 
ive, brilliant  mind."  Arthur  Young, 
who  saw  her  in  1789,  describes  her  as 
"  young  and  beautiful."  Lemontey  says 
of  her  :  "Her  eyes,  her  head,  her  hair 
wei'e  of  remarkable  beauty.  Her  deli- 
cate complexion  had  a  freshness  of  col- 
or which,  joined  to  her  air  of  resei-ve 
and  candor,  made  her  seem  singularly 
young.  I  found  in  her  none  of  the  ele- 
gant Parisian  air  which  she  claims  in 
her  '  Memoirs,'  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  she  was  awkward."  And  he 
adds,  she  talked  "  well,  too  well."  In- 
deed, all  of  her  biographers  testify  to 
lier  briUiant  conversation.  Tissot  tells 
of  her  "  sonorous,  flexible  voice,  infinite 
charm  in  talking,  eloquence  which  came 
from  her  heart."  As  the  tradition  in 
the  familj^  of  Mme  Roland  goes,  she 
was  short  and  stout,  possessed  no  taste 
in  dress,  and  could  be  called  neither 
beautiful,  nor  even  pretty.  However, 
vivacity,  sympathy  and  intelligence  wei'e 
so  combined  in  her  face,  and  her  voice 
was  so  mellow  and  vibrating  that  she 
exercised  a  veritable  charm  when  she 
talked.  She  herself  considered  her  chief 
attraction  to  be  her  conversational  pow- 
er. In  one  of  the  frequent  passages  of 
amusing  self-complacency  in  her  "  Me- 
moirs "  she  repeats  a  remark  of  Camille 
Desmoulins,  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  woman  of  her  age  and  with 
so  little  beauty  had  so  many  admirers, 
and  she  comments  :  "  He  had  never 
heard  me  talk." 

Space  for  one  more  portrait,  that  of 
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the  keeper  of  the  prison  of  Sainte  Pe- 
lagic : 


Maric-Jeaniie  Philipon, 
wife  of  Holand,  ex-ininigter, 
aged  (hirtv  iiiiio  yeure, 
native  of  Paris,  liviup 
rue  do  la  JIarpe,  No.  5. 


Height,  five  feet. 

Hair  and  eyebrowB  dark 

chestnut. 
Brown  eyes. 
Medium  "nose, 
Ordinary  nioutli. 
Oval  face, 
Ruuud  chin. 
High  forehead. 

Dui'ing  tlie  seven  months  in  Paris  Mme 
Roland  followed  all  that  went  on  in  pol- 
itics. She  joined  the  Societefraternelle 
des  deux  sexes.  She  went  to  hear  the 
Jacobins.  She  frequented  the  Assemblj^ 
but  neither  she  nor  Roland  were  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  new  ideas. 
"  We  have  seen  tliose  precioiis  Jacobins," 
writes  Roland  to  Chanipagneux ;  "if 
in  physics  objects  increase  a,s  one  ap- 
proaches them,  it  is  rare  that  it  is  not  the 
contrary  in  morals."  "Throw  your  pen 
into  the  fire,  generous  Bnitus,  and  go  and 
cultivate  your  cabbages,"  writes  Mme 
Roland  to  Brissot,  in  April,  '91 ;  "  the  As- 
sembly is  now  nothing  but  conniption 
and  tyranny,  civil  war  is  no  longer  an 
evil.  It  will  regenerate  or  destroy  us, 
and  as  liberty  is  lost  without  it,  we  need 
neither  fear  nor  avoid  it."  After  having 
followed  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
for  two  months,  she  left  one  day  toward 
the  end  of  April,  furious  and  convinced 
that  it  would  never  again  do  anything 
that  was  not  shallow-brained.  "  I  prom- 
ised myself,"  she  says,  in  an  unedited 
MS.  recounting  this  experience,  "never 
to  see  it  again — an  engagement  that  I 
have  faithfully  kept."  *  She  was  dis- 
gusted Avitli  the  new  constitution,  she 
distnisted  the  king's  profession  to  up- 
hold it.  Wlien  Louis  made  his  weak  at- 
tempt to  escape  in  June,  1791,  she  re- 
joiced. It  proved  his  pei-fidy,  and  she 
and  her  friends  began  to  say  to  each 
other  that  this  was  the  moment  to  prove 
to  the  people  that  the  king  did  not  want 
the  constitution,  and  to  prepare  pulilic 
spirit  for  a  republic ;  and  while  they 
talk  Robespierre,  sneering  and  biting 
his  finger-nails,  asks  them  what  they 
mean  by  a  republic. 

When  the  king  was  brought  back,  she 

•  The  MS.  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  was  pre- 
pared in  prison  by  Mme  Roland  to  replace  her  "  Notices 
historiques,"  which  she  believed  to  have  been  lost. 
Though  unpublished,  it  has  been  intelligently  reviewed 
by  Mme  Clarisse  Bader,  in  Le  Corresjimident,  Jane  26, 
,  1892. 


declared  that  "it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  he  had  not  been  arrested.  Civil 
war  would  then  have  been  inevitable, 
and  the  nation  would  have  been  forced 
into  tliat  great  school  of  public  viiiues." 

She  soon  after  begins  to  distrust  La- 
fayette. At  the  same  time  the  press  dis- 
pleases her.  She  complains  that  Brissot 
makes  nothing  but  a  newspaper,  when  he 
ouglit  to  be  giring  instiiiction,  and  she 
is  indignant  that  the  police  seize  the 
journal  of  Marat.  Of  the  people  she  is 
equally  in  despair.  "We  must  have  an- 
other revolution,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is 
enough  vigor  in  the  people." 

And  thus,  dissatisfied  with  the  march 
of  the  Revolution,  Mme  Roland  went 
back  to  Lyons  in  September,  1791,  scat- 
tering, as  she  went,  a  revolutionary  ad- 
dress of  Robespierre's. 

The  Constitutional  Assembly  dissolved 
September  30,  1791.  One  of  its  last 
acts  was  to  suppress  the  office  of  In- 
spector of  Manufactures.  Roland  had 
then  no  other  work  than  that  on  the 
"  Encyclopodie  methodique."  It  could 
be  better  done  at  Paris,  and  they  re- 
turned there  in  December,  installing 
themselves  in  the  me  de  la  Harpe,  one 
of  the  picturesque  old  streets  of  the 
University  quarter  —  a  street  of  which 
only  a  fragment  now  remains,  the  rest 
having  been  metamoi-phosed  into  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Michel. 

Their  old  friends  seek  them,  and  they 
introduce  many  new  ones — members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had 
come  into  session  during  their  sojourn 
at  Clos.  This  new  assembly  is  composed 
of  745  neiv  men,  for  the  preceding  as- 
sembly, in  dissolring,  had  voted  its 
membei's  ineligible  to  the  succeeding 
body.  They  are  young,  the  majority 
thirt}'  or  under.  They  have  been  formed 
in  the  clubs  of  the  Revolution.  They  are 
eloquent,  patriotic,  extravagant.  They 
possess  much  rhetoric,  much  determina- 
tion to  give  France  a  government  of  the 
people,  and  little  practical  sense.  The 
chief  party  among  them  is  known  as  the 
Girondins.  It  is  among  them  that  the 
republican  theories  are  conceived  most 
pui'ely  and  defended  most  ek)quently. 
All  of  them  have  read  Plutarch,  Cicero, 
Rousseau.  All  of  them  have  been  in- 
flamed by  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution.     They  have    come   to   the 
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Le^iKlative  Assembly  as  Buznt  came  to 
the  Constitutioiiul,  "The  head  and  heart 
full  of  Greek  and  Roman  lii.story  and  of 
the  '(rand  characters  who,  in  those  an- 
cient republics,  honored  most  the  human 
race."  But  what  the  (iirondins  have 
gotten  from  Plutarch  and  Rousseau  and 
America  is  personal  aspirations,  not  clear 
conceptions.  They  have  formed  an  ideal 
of  a  government  where  all  men  shall 
be  free,  but  how  to  create  and  work 
this  government  they  have  no  practical 
idea.  They  have  sublime  faith,  superb 
audacity.  They  are  young  and  brave 
and  virtuous,  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  overthrow  whatever  exists,  trusting 
boldly  to  themselves  to  make  a  new  gov- 
ernment out  of  their  ideals.  That  tliere 
is  danger  to  themselves  in  suc-h  hardi- 
hood they  know,  but  that  is  part  of  the 
glor}'  of  their  undertaking.  That  there 
is  danger  to  the  countrj-,  to  humanity, 
to  their  ideal,  they  do  not  see  at  all. 

The  Girondins  under  the  lead  of 
Brissot,  then  at  the  head  of  the  dijjlo- 
matic  eonunittee,  soon  came  to  power 
in  the  Assembly,  allying  themselves 
with  the  extreme  left — Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, Couthon,  etc.  The  menaces  of 
the  Piiissians  against  France  were  in- 
creasing. The  suspicion  of  the  emigres 
grew  from  day  to  dny.  The  king  was 
forced  to  dismiss  his  ministers  of  the 
constitutional  party  and  to  seek  new 
ones  from  among  the  patriots,  that  is, 
at  the  indication  of  the  Girondins. 
AYhen  Brissot  and  his  friends  came  to 
make  their  selection,  they  decided  on 
Roland  for  the  portfolio  of  the  interior. 
The  appointment  was  made  in  March  of 
1792,  and  the  Rolands  moved  at  once 
into  the  Hotel  of  the  Interior,  me 
Neuve-des-Petits-Cliamps. 

Mme  Roland's  salon  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  her  party.  To  it  and  to  the 
work  of  her  husband's  department  she 
gave  all  her  time,  neither  receiving  nor 
making  visits,  and  never  inviting  wom- 
en to  the  frequent  dinners  at  which  she 
gathered  the  ministers,  deputies,  and 
all  persons  whom  Roland  wished  to  see. 
The  conferences  between  Roland  and 
his  colleagues  were  held  in  her  pres- 
ence. It  was  she  who  went  over  the 
vast  correspondence  with  the  minister, 
directed  the  answers  to  many  letters, 
prepared  many  of  the  numerous  circu- 


lars and  reports  for  the  departments 
and  the  Assend^ly,  guarded  the  polic}' 
of  the  journals  edited  in  the  interests 
of  the  ministiT.  It  was  she,  above  all, 
who  was  the  impelling  foi*ce  of  the  new 
ministry,  for  she  alone  knew  what  she 
wanted,  and  had  a  clear  idea  of  how  it 
was  to  he  secured. 

In  her  opinion,  the  reforms  essential 
can  never  be  secured  through  a  union 
with  the  court.  Others  may  vacillate 
in  their  suspicions  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions ;  she,  never.  "  I  never  could  be- 
lieve in  the  constitutional  vocation  of  a 
king  born  under  a  despotism,  raised  by 
it,  and  accustomed  to  it."  And  when 
Roland,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  was  delighted  with  Louis,  goes 
off  confidently  to  the  seances,  she  tells 
him  :  "  I  never  see  you  go  off  that  way 
that  I  am  not  sui'e  you  are  going  to 
conunit  a  aottise."  And  when  he  comes 
home  with  less  done  than  she  demands, 
she  declares  that  the  council  is  nothing 
but  a  cafe,  and  the  ministers  the  dupes 
of  the  king. 

She  suspected  eveiybody  who  by 
birth  or  training  was  allied  with  the 
aristocratic  party.  Dumouiiez,  the  most 
skilful  diplomat  in  the  cabinet,  and  by 
her  own  testimony,  "  diligent  and  brave 
— capable  of  great  enteip rises,"  she 
declared  to  have  a  "  false  eye,"  and 
warned  Roland  against  him.  When 
Duniouriez  presented  to  her  his  first 
associate,  she  remarked  to  a  friend : 
"  All  these  handsome  fellows  seem  to 
me  poor  patriots.  They  have  the  air  of 
thinking  too  much  of  themselves.  They 
prefer  themselves  to  the  country,  and 
I  can  never  escape  the  temptation  to 
shock  their  self-complacency  by  pre- 
tending not  to  see  the  merit  on  which 
they  pride  themselves." 

In  this  relentless  attitude  there  is 
something  more  than  political  princi- 
ple. In  the  letter  to  Sophie  Cannet 
written  in  October,  1774,  where  she  de- 
scribed her  visit  to  Versailles,  Manon 
Philipon  said,  "I  have  a  character  which 
would  be  most  harmful  to  the  state  and 
to  myself  if  I  were  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  throne.  In  my  pres- 
ent condition  I  love  my  pi'ince  because 
I  feel  my  dependence  but  little,  but  if 
I  were  too  near  him  I  should  hate  his 
grandeur."       Mme    Roland   is   now   at 
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that     "  certain     distance,"     wliere    she 
"  hates  his  grandeur." 

Under  her  influence  Roland  and  liis 
Girondin  eoUeaj^ues  soon  became  fac- 
tious with  the  kin^i',  "kiUing  him  by  jiin 
pricks,"  says  Dumouriez. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  tlie  Interior  Avas  "  the  surveil- 
lance and  execution  of  the  laws  relative 
to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  in- 
tei'ior  of  the  state."  Terrible  disorders 
were  rending  France  :  grain  did  not 
circulate,  chateaux  were  burned,  muni- 
cipalities besieged,  men  nuu'dered,  and 
Roland,  to  restore  tranquillit}-,  Avrote 
letters  and  j^osted  up  circulars.  Of 
these  documents  the  following  is  a 
specimen.  It  is  a  reply  to  a  call  for 
troops  from  a  department  where  the 
disorders  are  great.  The  minister  re- 
plies that  the  Department  of  War  has  no 
troops  to  spare,  and  that  if  force  is  es- 
sential they  must  call  on  the  National 
Guard. 

"  But,"  says  he,  "  must  I  admit  the 
latter  course  ?  ....  As  soon  as  an 
administration  emjjloys  arms  in  order 
to  execute  laws,  not  only  it  athnits  that 
it  has  not  known  how  to  make  itself 
loved,  but  that  it  is  never  going  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Instruct  your  administra- 
tions and  if  they  fail  to  observe  your 
niles,  employ  that  sweetness  which 
conmiands  so  easily,  that  persuasion 
which  leads  necessarily  to  the  repent- 
ance of  a  fault,  often  involuntary.  It 
is  so  easy  for  a  superior  administra- 
tion to  make  itseK  loved  by  those  it 
has  under  its  care,  that,  in  truth,  I  be- 
lieve I  might  declare  that  it  is  always 
the  fault  of  the  first  when  harmony  is 
broken." 

A  letter  like  that,  written  in  June, 
1792,  by  the  French  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, is  either  a  i^roof  of  incomparable 
naivete  or  of  tacit  alliance  with  the  Ja- 
cobin idea. 

Mme  Roland  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  matters  to  a  focus  between 
Louis  and  the  ministiy.  War  against 
Austria  had  been  proclaimed  in  April. 
It  had  opened  badly,  and  the  terror  of 
the  people,  suspicious  of  the  court  and 
the  emigres,  was  great.  The  disorders 
caused  by  the  presence  of  great  num- 
bers of  priests  who  had  refused  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution. 


was  serious.  To  meet  these  difficulties 
two  measures  were  adopted  by  the  min- 
istry :  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men 


r^l^^. 


Mme  Roland. 


(From  a  photograph  made  especially  for  the  Magazine, 
by  Nadar,  of  a  crayon  portrait  in  the  possessiorTof  the 
family.*) 

drawn  from  the  different  communes  of 
Paris  to  protect  the  city  from  foes  with- 
in and  without,  and  the  proscription  of 

•  This  portrait  of  Mme  Roland  is  the  only  surely  au- 
thentic one  which  I  have  seen.  The  original  is  in  red 
crayon  and  much  faded,  but  a  faithful  copy  in  black, 
veil  preserved,  bearing  the  date  of  1S22,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  great-graud-daughter  of  Mme  Roland, 
Mme  Marillier  of  Pans.  Throusxh  her  courtesy  1  was 
able  to  secure  a  reproduction  of  this  latter.  Lf  one  com- 
pares this  portrait  with  that  of  Ileinsitis  at  Versailles,  he 
will  see  that  they  have  nothins:  in  common.  Heinsius's 
portrait  was  bousrht  in  Louis  Philippe's  time,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Mme  Roland  up  to  ISd.'),  when  the  placard 
was  taken  off  because  nothing  i)rovcd  that  it  was  she. 
However,  it  still  ligures  in  the  catalogue  as  Mme  Roland, 
and  photographs  made  after  it  are  sold  in  all  Paris 
shops.  The  director  of  the  Versailles  Gallery  writes  me 
that  he  is  about  to  re\ise  the  catalogue,  and  that  then 
he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  esfabUsh  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  painting.  The  family  do  not  regard  the 
picture  as  authentic,  one  point  they  make  against  it  is 
that  it  is  a  full-face  view,  while  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions Mme  Roland  never  allowed  anything  but  a  profile 
to  be  made. 

The  reproduction  of  the  painting  at  the  Mnsee  Carna- 
valet  (p.  561),  as  well  as  that  of  the  cameo  head  (p.  5751, 1 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  director.  M.  Cousins.  The 
painting  is  a  new  acquisition  of  the  Musoim,  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  in  April  last.  In  my  jiidirment  it  is 
more  apocryphal  even  than  the  picture  of  Heinsius.  It 
is  a  picture  of  the  time — that  of  a  very  charming  woman, 
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The  Abbaye  of  St.  Germain.     Prison  where   Mme  Roland  passed  the  first  twenty-four  days  of  her  captivity. 

(Her  cell  here  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Brissot  and  by  Charlotte  Corday.) 


the  priests.  Louis  refuses  both.  Mme 
Eoland  is  determiued  that  the  future 
support  of  the  Girondins  to  the  court 
shall  hiuge  on  the  acceptance  of  these 
measures.  To  put  the  matter  clearly, 
she  proposes  to  Roland  that  a  letter  be 
"wi'itten  to  the  king  by  the  ministers, 
stating  that  they  feel  that  the  safety  of 
the  countiy  depends  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  decrees,  and  that  if  he  per- 
sists in  his  veto  they  must  resign.  It  is 
la  citoyenne  Roland  who  writes  the  let- 
ter. The  council  discusses  it,  and  de- 
clines signing  it.  Thereupon  Madame 
persuades  Roland  to  send  it  in  his  own 
name.  He  does  so  on  June  11th,  and 
on  the  13th  is  asked  to  resign. 

but  it  has  almost  nothing  in  common  ■with  Mme  Roland. 
The  eyes  are  blue  and  hers  were  brown,  the  hair  is 
lighter,  the  chin  is  not  so  round  and  firm,  the  neck  is 
longer.  Besides  it  is  a  face  \iew,  thus  contradicting 
the  family  tradition.  As  for  the  cameo  head  it  is  evi- 
dently made  after  the  family  picture  or  the  engraving 
of  Gaucher,  wliich  latter  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  former. 


The  ultimatum  had  been  refused. 
Henceforth  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  king 
— a  work  accomjjlished  on  August  10th. 
This  famous  day  was  the  work  of  the 
Jacobins,  but  to  it  the  Gii'ondins  gave 
their  moral  support  and  their  sympathy. 
Roland  attributed  it  later  to  the  "letter 
to  the  king,"  which  had  "  demonstrated 
to  all  France  the  king's  blindness  and 
obstinacy."  Mme  Roland  says  that  it 
was  in  her  salon  that,  after  the  fall  of 
the  ministry,  the  patriots  talked  of  the 
l^ossibility  of  estabhshing  a  repubUc  in 
the  south,  if  the  court  succeeded  in  sub- 
jugating the  north  ;  that  there  Barbar- 
oux  announced  that  he  had  brought 
the  Marseillese  to  Paris,  and  that  if 
thev  were  seconded  bv  the  Parisians  the 
coiu't  would  be  reduced.  She  adds,  "  We 
Avere  sure  without  his  explaining  further 
that  he  prepared  an  insurrection." 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Louis 
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XVI.,  an  Executive  Council  was  formed 
in  which  Kohind  was  given  his  old  \wvi- 
folio.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  found 
themselves  fronting  a  new  power — the 
Comnunie  of  Paris.  The  demand  which 
Mme  Roland  had  made  eighteen  months 
before,  "  More  iiifluence  bv  Paris  on 
the  Assembly,"  "  not  the  Palais  lioyal, 
but  the  united  sections,"  is  realized. 
Paris  not  only  influences  but  controls, 
and  Roland  is  immediately  engaged  in 
a  struggle  witli  the  new  power.  "  Per- 
suaded," he  wrote  in  a  report  made  to 
the  Convention  in  November,  1792, 
"that  the  im2)etuous  movements  which 
make  a  revolution,  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued withoiit  injury  to  the  state,  I  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  vigilance  to  restore 


the  I'eien  of  law 


the  Commmie 


often  took  measures  or  made  demands 
which  were  not  legal  ,  .  ,  thus 
there  was  established  an  inevitable 
stniggle  between  its  temporary  power 
acting  above  the  laws  and  the  minister 
charged  to  execute  those  laws." 

There  W'as  one  man  through  whom  the 
ministry  and  the  Commune  might  have 
"woi'ked,  Danton.  He  was  a  colleague  of 
Roland  in  the  council,  a  power  in  the  As- 
sembly, at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  among  the 
people,  but  Mme  Roland  detested  him. 
In  her  imagination  he  always  appeared, 
"poignard  in  hand,  exciting  by  voice 
and  gesture  a  band  of  assassins,  more 
timid  or  less  ferocious  than  he."  Be- 
fore August  10th,  such  a  force  was  neces- 
sarj-,  but  now*  it  was  not,  and  inflexible 
and  impractical  as  an  idealist  and  a 
woman,  she  refused  the  alliance  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  safety  for 
the  Girondins,  and  which  Danton  him- 
self offered,  coming  to  her  salon  every 
day,  dropping  in  early  to  talk  before 
the  oflicial  diners,  and  often  to  beg  a 
soup  between  times.  Before  the  end 
of  August,  however,  he  had  discovered 
the  incompatibility  between  them  and 
ceased  his  visits. 

The  massacres  of  September  complet- 
ed the  proofs  of  the  impoteucy  of  Ro- 
land in  the  Commune.  Before  the 
slaughter  was  ended  Mme  Roland  knew 
that  she  and  her  friends  were  outAvitt- 
ed.  "  We  are  under  the  knife  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat,"  she  whites  to  Bancal 
on  the  5th.  On  the  9th  the  disillusion  is 
'Complete.     ''^Ij  friend  Danton  directs 


everything.  Robespierre  is  his  manne- 
quin, ^larat  holds  his  torch  and  his 
poignard.  .  .  .  You  know  my  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Revolution.  Ah,  well, 
I  am  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  soiled  by  vil- 
lany.  It  has  become  loathsome.  It  is 
humiliating  to  remain  in  i^osition." 

But  it  was  not  alone  horror  at  the 
September  butcheries  which  oppressed 
la  citoyenne  Roland.  Reiieated  reports 
of  Roland  show  that  he  excused  the  be- 
ginning of  the  massacres  as  the  "  ven- 
geance "  of  the  people  "  terrible  in  their 
justice,"  that  he  was  willing  to  "  cast  a 
veil "  over  the  affair.  To  the  horror  she 
felt  at  the  inability  of  Roland  to  stop 
the  anarchy,  was  added  the  crushing 
realization  that  a  power  infinitely  su- 
perior to  her  own  was  at  work,  and  at 
war  with  her.  She  must  have  seen,  too, 
that  this  power  was  the  logical  result  of 
her  policy  and  doctrines.  La  citoyenne 
Roland  and  her  friends  w'ere,  in  fact,  in 
the  position  of  the  keepers  of  wild  ani- 
mals who,  to  clear  a  garden  of  spectators, 
let  loose  their  charges.  The  spectators 
are  driven  out,  but  when  the  keepers  at- 
temj)t  to  whistle  in  the  beasts  they  find 
themselves  in  turn  obliged  to  flee. 

The  Convention  succeeded  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber of  1792.  Mme  Roland  hoped 
much  from  this  new  bod}',  in  which 
Buzot  was  her  chief  spokesman.  Be- 
tween them  there  was  a  relation  which 


Cameo  Head  of  Mme  Roland,  at  the  Musfe  Carnavalet. . 

began  in  1791,  at  the  time  of  Mme  Ro- 
land's visit  to  Paris,  had  been  con- 
tinued by  correspondence  during  the 
time  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
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which — we  do  not  know  exactly  when, 
but  certainly  before  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  17i)2-l>3 — had  become  a  deep 
and  tornieutinf^ 
love.  How  much 
this  passion  had 
to  do  with  Mme 
Roland's  inllexi- 
ble  attitude  to- 
ward Dantou — a 
woman  in  love  is 
never  a  good  pol- 
itician— with  the 
discourage  m  e  n  t 
and  irritability  of 
B  u  z  o  t  in  the 
Convention,  ami 
with  the  pitiful 
imjiotency  of  Ro- 
land, is  rather 
the  study  of  a 
psychologist 
than  a  narrntoi-. 
That  it  had  an  in- 
tluence,  however, 
is  unquestiona- 
ble. 

It  never  caused 
anyone  of  them  til 
shrink  from  his 
ji  u  b  1  i  c  d  u  t  y . 
Mme  lloland  did 
not  cease  to  urge 
her  friends  to  ac- 
tivity. "If  it  is 
too  late  for  us  (to  save  ourselves),  at  least 
let  us  save  the  rest  of  the  country." 
Roland's  industry  was  never  greater. 
Buzot  was  constantly  at  the  front  in  the 
Convention.  But  against  the  fury  of 
the  Commune  and  the  Mountain,  their 
efforts  were  straws. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Buzot  proposed 
Mme  Roland's  plan,  so  effective  in  the 
•tirst  ministry — the  establishment  of  a 
guard  dx'awn  from  the  departments  to 
protect  the  Convention  ;  that  he  pro- 
posed perpetual  banishment  for  the 
emigres  and  the  Bourbons,  and  death 
for  whomsoever  should  propose  under 
an}'  form  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  that  he  opposed  himself  to  the 
fury  of  the  Mountain,  attacked  Robes- 
pierre, proposed  a  decree  against  those 
that  incited  to  murder,  signaled  the 
abuses  of  power,  declared  himseK  weary 
of  despotism. 


It  was  in  vain  that  Roland  poured 
forth  circuhiis  telling  of  his  virtue, 
coux'age,  and  the  exactness  of  his  ac- 
counts ;  that  he 
urged  the  jiriests 
to  stop  singing 
the  Domine  sal- 
vum  fac  regem 
and  to  translate 
their  services 
into  French ;  that 
he  managed  a 
vast  correspond- 
ence through  his 
Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  and 
r  e  c  o  m  m  e  n  d  e  d 
a  national  revo- 
lutionary cos- 
tume. 

They  were  dis- 
illusioned at  last. 
"  It  is  useless  to 
denv  it,"  savs 
Buzot,  "the  ma- 
jority of  the 
French  people 
sighed  for  the 
royalt}'  and  the 
constitution  of 
1791."  "This 
people  has  been 
made  republican 
by  the  strokes  of 
the  guillotine," 
too  beautiful  to 


Nargeot's  Engraving  of  Buzot. 

(After  the  portrait  worn  by  Mme  Koland  during  her  cap- 
tivity.) 


dream  was 


but  "our 
abandon." 

Roland  remained  in  position  until 
January  22,  1793.  The  persecution  of 
the  Commune  and  the  Mountain,  which 
had  begun  on  the  night  of  SejDtember 
2d  with  an  invasion  of  the  Hotel  of  the 
Interior  and  an  order  for  his  ai'rest,  had 
not  ceased.  Mme  Roland  had  been 
ridiculed  in  the  Convention  and  insult- 
ed in  the  journals  of  Marat  and  He- 
bert.  Their  lives  had  been  in  danger, 
the  most  false  and  absiu'd  charges  were 
made  against  them  :  misuse  of  funds, 
theft  of  state  treasures,  extravagance, 
federalism,  royalism,  corruption  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Roland  was  le  roi  Roland, 
Madame  la  reine  Roland;  at  last,  in 
sheer  weariness  of  his  impotency,  Ro- 
land resigned. 

His  enemies  were  not  done  with  him. 
On  the  night  of  May  31st  he  was  pre- 
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sented  with  an  order  of  arrest,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  officers  and  es- 
caping' from  Paris. 

Muie  Roland  never  saw  lior  husband 
again.  The  same  night  she  was  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  just  behind  the  church  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pros.  Twenty-four  days 
afterward  slie  was  released.  She  flew 
hoine  to  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  and  had 
started  to  ascend  the  stairs,  when  she 
heard  a  call,  "  Citoyenue  Roland  ! "   She 


turned  to  l)o  presented  with  an  order 
of  re-arrest.  That  night  she  slept  at 
Sainte  Pelagie,  a  prison  still  in  existence, 
and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  tlie  con- 
vent where  as  a  girl  she  had  prepared 
for  her  first  communion. 

She  remained  for  four  months  at 
Suinte  Pelagie.  But  no  imprisonment 
could  break  lier  spirit.  From  her  cell 
she  wi-ote  to  Buzot,  "Continue  your 
generous  eft"orts.  my  friend.  Brutus  on 
the  fields  of  Philippi  desjpaired  too  soon 


-^   v«t«^  «-^«-"^  T^«<^\  yt^, 
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Inscription  written  by  Mme  Roland  on  the  Back  of  the  Portrait  of  Buzot  which  she  Carried  while  in  Prison. 
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of  tilt'  safety  of  RoniP,"  With  ii  hiih<^- 
froid  iiu-oiiiparable  Hlie  arriiiij^'tnl  lier 
tjuarters,  sendiiij^'  out  for  tlowcrs  ami 
books.  She  divided  her  time  system- 
atically, stiidyiiif^  Enjj^lish  and  drawinj^. 
She  even  tried  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  her  diet.  During 
her  iiii2)ris()nnient  she  ^vr()te  her  "Notes 
on  the  Kevolution,  Portraits  and  Anec- 
dotes," and  her  charming  "  Memoirs." 
It  was  only  when  the  news  of  some  new 
atrocity  was  brought  to  her  ears  that 
she  broke  the  current  of  her  firm, 
smooth  narratives  to  record  her  hatred 
of  the  tyranny  which  was  disgracing 
France,  or  to  sigh  for  a  refuge  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  almost  never  that  the  wom- 
an appears  and  one  sees  tears  on  the 
pages. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  intrepid- 
ity ?  this  superb  indifference  ?  this 
self-sufficiency,  which  at  times  is  almost 
iiritating  ?  Courage,  natural  and  nour- 
ished by  a  life  of  devotion  to  duty  ;  pro- 
found faith  in  her  ideals,  a  faith  which 
no  shock  of  experience  ever  destroyed  ; 
still  profounder  faith  in  herself  ;  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  living  and 
writing,  poring  for  posterity  ;  a  belief 
that  the  future  would  vindicate  her  and 
her  friends  ;  and  the  exaltation  of  love, 
the  love  that  made  her  "  not  sorry  to  be 
arrested,"  and  which  led  her  to  write  to 
Buzot  from  the  Abbaye,  "  Since  I  owe 
it  to  my  jailor  that  I  can  reconcile  my 
love  and  my  duty,  do  not  pity  me."  She 
was  not  to  be  pitied.  Life  and  death 
were  kinder  to  her  than  they  are  to  the 
most  of  those  upon  whom  falls  the  su- 
preme misfortune  of  loving  where  law 
and  convention  forbid  love  to  go.  They 
took  the  struggle  out  of  her  hands. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1793, 


la  citoyenne  Roland  was  taken  to  the 
Conciergerie.  On  the  eighth  she 
came  out  from  the  Kev<jlutionary 
Tribunal  condenmed  to  death,  as  "  au- 
thor and  accomplice  in  a  conHj)iracv 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  republic,  and  against  the  lib- 
erty and  safety  of  the  French  people." 
The  cart  awaited  her  in  the  jjrison 
court. 

Standing  on  the  Pont  au  Change  and 
looking  down  the  Seine,  is  (me  of  those 
fascinating  river  views  of  Paris  where  a 
wealth  of  associations  disi)ute  with  end- 
less charm  the  attention  of  the  loiter- 
er. The  left  of  the  view  is  filled  by 
the  Norman  towers  of  the  Conciergerie, 
the  facades  of  the  prison,  the  irregular 
fronts  of  the  houses  facing  on  the  Quai 
de  I'Horloge,  and  ends  in  an  old  house  of 
Henry  IV. 's  time.  It  is  the  house  where 
Manon  Philijion  passed  her  girlhood. 
When  the  cart  drove  across  the  Pont  au 
Change  Mme  Roland  had  before  her 
the  window  from  which  as  a  girl  she  had 
leaned  at  sunset,  and  "  with  a  heart 
filled  with  inexpressible  joy,  happy  to 
exist,  had  ofiered  to  the  Sujireme  Being 
a  pure  and  worthy  homage." 

She  faces  death  now  as  she  faced  life 
then.  The  girl  and  the  woman,  in  spite 
of  the  drama  between,  are  unchanged  : 
the  same  ideals,  the  same  courage,  the 
same  faith.  Not  even  this  tragic  last 
encounter  wdtli  the  home  of  her  youth 
moves  her  calm,  for  she  passed  the  Pont 
Neuf,  writes  one  who  saw  her,  "upright 
and  calm — her  eyes  shining,  her  color 
fresh  and  brilliant — a  smile  on  her  lips  ; 
trying  to  cheer  her  companion,  a  man 
overwhelmed  by  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing death." 


(Pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Loais  Moriu  for  his  "  Les  amours  de  Oilles.") 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE   FRENCH    ILLUSTRATORS. 


By  F.  N.  Doubledav. 


n. 


As  Jeanniot  aud  Courboin  are  in- 
tensely modern,  two  other  illus- 
tratoi's,  Maurice  Leloir  and  Louis 
Morin  are  as  famous  for  work  identified 
witb  the  last  century.  Leloir's  paintings 
are  so  well  known  that  no  word  need  be 
said  of  the  charming  qualities  of  his  il- 
lustrations, done  in  water-color  for  the 
most  part,  though  his  work  in  pen  and 
ink  and  in  pencil  has  a  grace  and  pretti- 
ness  as  strongly  characteristic  ;  he  is  as 
familiar  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
last  century  as  Jeanniot  is  with  his  dan- 
dies of  the  Boulevards. 
Gay  cavaliers,  grand eti 
dames  in  their  sedan- 
chairs,  flower-girls,  lords 
and  ladies  in  bright 
dresses,  are  inseparably 
associated  with  Leloir's 
name.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
lihc  illustrator  :  work  in 
many  directions  makes 
his  drawing  for  publi- 
cation less  of  a  profes- 
sion ;   his  water-colors. 


so  many  of  which  have  been  repi'oduced 
by  photogravure  delicately  colored,  ai"e 
more  often  picture  reproductions,  than 
illustrations. 

Leloir  has  repeatedly  refused,  not- 
withstanding unusual  temptations,  to 
undertake  illustration  which  he  himself 
considers  ever  so  slightly  outside  of  his 
own  chosen  province.  It  goes  without 
saying,  therefore,  that  the  sei-ious  illus- 
tration which  he  does  undertake  is  pro- 
duced only  after  the  most  diligent  study. 
Few  ai-tists  are  so  conscientious  as  he  in 
considering  the  literary  side,  and  no  bet- 
ter example  of  it  can  be  cited  than  his 
drawings  made  to  accompany  "  Manon 
Lescaut ; "  though  these  are  decorative 
rather  than  pictorial,  consisting  of  head- 
pieces to  the  chapters  and  the  frontis- 
pieces. 

Morin  is  not  less  a  student  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  is  literally 
saturated  with  his  subject.  From  his 
home  in  the  Avenue  Eochegrosse  he 
sends  forth  his  drawings  and  stories  ; 
for  he  writes  nearly  as  much  as  he 
draws,  as  witness  his  important  books, 
"Les    amours    de   Gilles,"    "Jeannik," 
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picturew  in  and  al)out  Paris  are  favorites 
among  the  lovers  of  tlie  city,  he  en- 
graves his  own  work  with  a  line  as 
strong  and  as  individual.  Lep5re  is 
not  an  engraver  who  has  learned  some 
small  skill  in  drawing,  but  an  artist 
rather  who  has  learned  to  engrave  so 
that  he  could  render  by  his  own  hand 
on  wood  the  effects  gained  on  i)aper. 
He  does  not  engrave  all  his  own  work, 
as  this  would  prove  a  serious  check 
to  much  spontaneous  drawing  ;  and  we 
find  some  of  his  best  things  repro- 
duced by  Michelet  and  Florian.  To 
please  the  artist,  the  engraver  must  al- 
ways have  a  difficult  time  ; 
how  much  more  seiious  a 
piece  of  business  it  must 
be  then  to  please  an  artist 
like  M.  Lepere,  who  is  also 
skilled  as  an  engraver  ! 

In  the  life  of  the  city  he 
shows  himself  at  his  best, 
in  the  crowded  streets  and 
and  "  Le  cabaret  du  puits  sans  vin."  quays.  The  wall  along  the 
He  strives  to  be  in  unison  with  the  Seine  is  a  favorite  subject 
very  soul  of  the  age  he  chooses  to  of  his,  and  he  revels  in 
represent.  As  a  pen  draughtsman  he  those  scenes  of  stone  em- 
has  wonderful  facility,  his  grotesque  bankments  crowded  with  the  people  of 
figures — more  characteristic  of  the  ar-    low^er  Paris,  if  you  please  ;  but  the  peo- 


(From  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Maurice  Leloir.) 


tist  sometimes  than  they  are  of 
any  life  we  know — show  a  gay- 
ety,  a  grace,  and  dash  which  is 
like  the  work  of  no  other  illus- 
trator in  France.  His  creations 
are  so  clever  that  they  must  be 
enjoyed  whether  one  cares  for 
the  period  chosen  or  not.  The 
Carnival  of  Venice  is  a  passion 
with  him  ;  he  paints  it,  draws  it, 
and  writes  about  it,  and  is  cer- 
tain not  to  contribute  many  pict- 
ures to  any  publication  without 
sooner  or  later  coming  to  the 
Carnival  of  Venice.     Of  late  M.  Morin 


(Heads  by  Lotiis 
Morin. ) 


pie  who,  in  summer,  live  along 
the  river,  taking  their  outings 
and  their  pleasures  upon  the 
ramparts  and  bridges.  The  ar- 
tist's etchings  and  pen-and-ink 
drawings  show  in  their  outlines 

•l        his  strength  as  a  di-aughtsman. 

^y^  They  are  the  sort  of  composi- 
tions which  we  should  expect 
from  an  illustrator  rather  than 
from  a  painter,  and  indicate  his 
genuine  intimacy  with  the  life 
he  has  studied  to  such  great  ad- 
vantage. 

There  is  a  group  of  artists  in  Paris 


has  been  doing  much  in  pastel  under  who  perhaps  belong  outside  the  tight- 

the  advice  of  Jules  Cheret,  putting  forth  ly     drawn     line     of     illustrators,     but 

the   most  bizarre   creations   of  fancy ;  whose   work   appears   at   more  or  less 

but  the  reproductions  of  these  are  soft  regular  intei-vals  in  the  pages  of  Figaro 

and  effective,   showing   a   strik-  illustre.    Revue    illustree, 

ing  change  from  the  drawing  in  and    other   journals    ap- 

strong  lines   so    identified   with  pealing  to  the  same  audi- 

his  name.  ences.     One  seldom  sees 

Alexandre  Lepere  is   another  their  work  in  the  weekly 

artist  who  practises  more  than  press,  or   indeed   in   the 

one    profession.      Exceptionally  strictly    technical    chan- 

virile  as  a  draughtsman,  whose  nels  of  most  professional 


(From  water-colors  by  Maurice  Leloir.) 


illustrators,  yet  they  have  all  illus- 
trated books,  and  are  accustomed  to 
appear  often  in  print  under  conditions 
which  they  themselves  choose  to  dic- 
tate. Among  them  F.  H.  Kaemmerer 
is  a  high  favorite — born  Dutch,  but  now 
French,  or  so  regarded.  Like  Lynch, 
he  is  a  painter  of  women — never  by  any 
chance  plain  or  ugly  women — and  his 
popularity  has  led  his  pictui-es  through 
many  fonns  of  reproduction  which  of- 
fend the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  as  much 
as  the  original  is  Hkely  to  delight  it  ; 
but  of  late  years  his  work  has  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  Figaro  illnslrc,  where  his 
dehcate  colorings  and  graceful  drawings 
have  been  reproduced  in  admirable 
fashion.  Any  one  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  him  in  his  studio  will  see  more  of 
the  intimate  work  of  the  artist  than  ever 
comes  out  of  it  ;  numberless  sketches 
in  washes,  studies  of  girls  and  women 
without  number,  reveal  the  prepara- 
of   the    clever    pict- 


tion 
ures 


and   method 
which  adorn 


a  goodlv  number  of 


the  print  and  stationers'  shops  of  Paris. 
Many  a  drawing  has  lit  Kaemmerer's 
and  his  friends'  cigars.  He  works  when 
put  to  it.  but  he  does  not  turn  out  near- 
ly as  many  pictui'es  as  his  publishers 
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would  like,  while  the  quantities  of  stud- 
ies and  sketches  made  seem  to  inter- 
ested eyes  a  wild  extravagance.  He  is 
a  charming  fellow,  and  popular  among 
his  contemporaries,  notwithstanding 
that  at  least  one  of  his  friends,  Georges 
Cain,  caUs  him  a  good  business  man. 

He  tells  with  enthusiasm  a  story  of  a 
fellow-artist,  which  is  worth  rej^eating, 
since  it  concerns  two  such  widely  known 
illustrators. 

He  was  working  hard  one  day  in  his 
old  atelier  when  a  visitor  was  an- 
nounced. Eather  put  out  at  being  dis- 
tui'bed,  Kaemmerer  nevertheless  turned 
about  to  put  a  smiling  face  on  the  matter, 
when,  to  his  utter  disgust,  he  saw  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  what  seemed  to  be 
the  very  image  of  a  broken-do^^•n  actor. 
There  was  an  air  of  the  shabby  genteel 
about  the  man  ;  and  while 
the  latter  crossed  the  atelier,  .    jiW. 

at  the  artist's  invitation,  he  A 

had  time  to  take  in  a  few 
details  of  his  costume :  a 
cliapeau  d  claque,  that  had 
evidently  seen  better  days, 
though  now  entirely  out  of 
date,  and  here  and  there 
a    little    battered,    was    set        Ci<>    S^ 


'. 


/ 


^^\^  I 


{ 


i-f 


.**^.: 


1 


(Original  sketch  in  oil  by  F.  H.  Kaemmerer.) 


(Original  sketch  in  crayon  by  F.  H.  Kaemmerer.) 
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slij^htly  on  one  side,  an  though  the  owu-    to    be    taken    as    model.      Just    then    I 
er  had  been  apt  to  set  it   so,  jauntily,     caught  a  glimpse  of  his  eye — such  an  in- 


in  palmier  times ;  a  frock-coat  of  rusty 
liglit  color,  very  threadbare,  but  cor- 
rectly buttoned  across  the  chest  (that  is 
to  say,  as  much  as  the  few  remaining 
buttons  woidd  allow),  a  pair  of  trousers, 
very  baggy  at  tlie  knees  and  a  perfect 
fringe  around  the  bottom  ;  the  boots 
were  in  keeping  with  the  rest. 

"  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  appear- 
ance of  my  visitor  as  he  came  nearer," 
said  Kaemmerer,  as  he  told  the  inci- 
dent, "  especially  as  he  had  a  knack  of 
keeping  his  eyes  out  of  my  direction 
and  of  speaking  in  a  dull,  muffled 
way.     Little  by  little  I  got  at  his  his- 


quisitive  look  he  gave  me — and  like  a 
flash  it  went  through  my  mind,  'I  know 
that  face.'     The  man  went  on  with  his 
history,  and  the  more  he  talked  the  less 
I  liked  him,  for  he  avoided  looking  at 
me  more  and  more  and  his  tones  were 
so  muffled  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible ; 
and  I  asked  myself  over  and  over  again, 
'  Where  have  I  seen  that  face  ?  '     No,  I 
knew  no  one   with  a  face  shaved  like 
that.     I  must  be  mistaken  ;  but  still  it 
seemed    verv'   extraordinary.       *  No,'  I 
told  him,  looking  hard  all  the  time,  'I 
did  not  want  a  model  just  then,  but  he 
might  call  again.'    Just  then  he  raised 
his  eyes  full  to  mine.    I  could 
scarcely  beUeve  the  evidence 
of  my  senses.     Yes,  there  he 
was  down  in  the  arm-chair 
— he  had  been  standing  be- 
fore— laughing  as  heartily  at 
my  expense  as  ever  a  man 
laughed  ;  there  he  was,  I  say 
—  Delort  in  person.      '  De- 
lort,  you  wretch  ! '  was  aU  I 
could  say  to  him,  for  his  evi- 
dent enjoyment  of  the  joke 
had  affected  me,  and  I  was 
also    having   a   good   laugh. 
With  his  eyes  hidden  and  his 
muffled  voice,  his  own  mother 
might  have  been  excused  for 
not  knowing    him.      Delort 
was  always  fond  of  a  joke, 
but  that  one  was  the  most 
comj^lete    I    ever    saw.     He 
once  actually  got  himself  en- 
gaged as  model  in  one  ate- 
lier, and  went  away  without 
making  himself  kno^Ti.     Of 
course,  it  was  the  shave  and 
the  closely  cropped  head  that 
did  it.    Why,  look  at  the  two 
photographs,    you    would 
hardly  think  it  was  the  same 
man.     Add  to  that  the  old 
clothes,  and  you  may  imagine 
what  he  looked  like." 

The  photographs  referred 
to  were  two  of  Delort  which 
he  had  had  taken,  not  even 
remotely  resembling  each 
other  ;  copies  of  both  he  was 
tory  :  a  poor  singer ;  lost  employment  always  glad  to  present  to  mystified 
through  sickness  ;  would  be  so  grateful    fi-iends. 


(From  a  water-color  drawing  by  Madeleine  Lemaire.) 


On  the  Bank  of  the  Seine. 
(Original  drawings  by  A.  Lepere.) 


Since  popular  favoi*  must  be  a  matter 
of  degree,  perhaps  the  pahn  is  carried 
off  by  Jean  Beraud,  Avhose  bright  illus- 
tration, published  a  year  or  more  ago, 
called  "  Nous  rentrons,"  burst  fox'th  in 
splendor  upon  the  senses  of  New  York 
recently  in  the  form  of  a  theatrical 
poster  ten  feet  square  or  thereabout  ; 
truly  a  tribute  of  appreciation  seldom 
paid  to  a  French  artist.  The  drawing, 
a  simple  composition  enough,  repre- 
sented a  lady  about  to  enter  her  coupe  ; 
the  figure,  with  dainty  boot  and  stock- 
ing, in  a  setting  of  embroidered  and 
fluff)'  skirts,  was  a  bit  out  of  a  Paris 
Boulevard  degraded  to  a  use  quite  for- 
eign to  its  purpose.  Indeed,  the  Boule- 
vards and  the  Paris  cocher  seem  prime 
favorites  among  Beraud's  subjects.  An- 
other picture  almost  as  popular,  "Ar- 
retez  !  "  shows  a  cab  careering  wildlv 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  near  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  occupant  of  the 
coupe  (a  lady,  of  course)  half  out  of  the 
door,  in  imminent  pexil  of  her  life.  A 
whole  range  of  pictures,  very  chic  and 
occasionally  alarming  to  English  eyes, 


has  appeared  in  Figaro,  and  as  often  as 
not  on  the  cover,  a  position  which  some 
French  artists  seem  to  regard  as  the 
most  appropriate  for  oittre  effects  too 
startling  to  be  confined  in  the  jjages 
within.  More  seri- 
ous work  was  con- 
tributed by  M.  Be- 
raud to  Les  letlres 
et  les  ai'ts,  many 
of  them  water- 
colors  charming  in 
execution  and  sen- 
timent. 

A  pleasure  of 
much  the  same  sort 
is  given  b}'  the 
water  -  colors  of 
Francois  Flam- 
en  g,  and  one  re- 
grets to  see  them 
less  and  less  in 
the  French  books 
and  magazines. 
The  more  Flani- 
eng  j)aints  the 
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less  he  illustrates,  and  the  author  is  ging  away  furiously  and  piling  up  can- 
fortunate  who  can  get  him  now  and  vases  one  after  another.  And  aU  these 
then  to  luidertake  such  work.  Yet  years  the  father  and  son,  the  two  best 
he  has  painted  so  much  for  reproduc-  of  friends,  went  joyously  together  when- 
tion  that  should  he  never  again  touch  ever  they  could,  as  comrades,  to  study 
brush  to  paper  iu  connection  with  the  in  the  art  galleries  of  Europe." 
ideas  of  another  man,  he  has  still  done  Flameug  works  in  a  quiet  studio — 
too  much  ever  to  be  forgotten  in  this  more  like  a  small  public  haU,  one 
field.  At  present  he  is  at  work  upon  might  think  from  its  size,  set  in  the  mid- 
the  illustrations  for  the  history  of  Na-  die  of  a  garden  in  the  Rue  d'Armaille. 
poleon,  which  promise  to  be  his  most  Here  he  has  collected  the  pictures  of 
important  series  of  drawings  made  to  others  with  catholic  breadth  of  taste, 
accompany  text.  The  subject  appears  to  and  gathered  decorations  in  stuffs  and 
be  one  of  especial  fascination,  and  recalls  furniture  which   reappear  in   his   own 


one  of  his  best  illustra- 
tions, made  familiar  by 
the  reproduction  in 
photogravure.  It  rep- 
re  s  e  n  t  s  Napoleon, 
when  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy,  at  the  Pal- 
ais Eoyal  talking  with 
a  young  woman  with 
the  unmistakable 
Flameng  type  of  face. 

He  has  always  been 
to  a  great  extent  his 
own  master,  taking  his 
impressions  from  the 
broadest  range.  M. 
Georges  Cain,  one  of 
his  fellow  -  students, 
teUs  how  difficvdt  it 
was  to  keep  Flameng 
in  the  beaten  track. 

"  In  spite  of  his  suc- 
cess at  the  Beaux- Arts, 
Flameng  was  not  sat- 
isfied," says  M.  Cain. 
"  A  certain  timidity, 
disguised  under  rather 
a  frowning  air,  did  not 
make  his  stay  at  the 
atelier  especially  agree- 
able to  him.  I  still  re- 
member with  shame 
how  we  used  aU  to  vic- 
timize him  with  our 
stupid  tricks.  It  was 
better  that  he  should 
work  at  home  in  the 


(Unpublished  sketch  by  Jean  B6raud.) 


paintings.  A  self- 
contained  man,  almost 
Teutonic  in  his  calm,  a 
prodigious  worker — 
stopping  for  nothing, 
and  happy  chiefly  in 
his  work." 

There  are  few  wom- 
en illustrators  in 
France,  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  only  one  in 
this  group  just  now 
thought  of  is  the  artist 
best  known  in  England 
and  America  by  the 
drawings  which  added 
charm  to  Halevy's 
"L'Abbe  Constantin" 
— Madeleine  Lemaire. 
The  originals  of  these 
illustrations  were  ex- 
hibited some  time  ago 
in  Paris,  and  estab- 
lished the  artist  among 
the  recognized  set  of 
illustrators  of  the  first 
class  —  if  indeed  she 
needed  additional  rep- 
utation in  this  branch 
of  color-work.  As  an 
artist,  Mme  Lemaire 
does  a  little  of  every- 
thing. Among  her 
pictures  sent  to  the  ex- 
hibitions each  year  are 
flowers  and  portraits, 
which   might  be   re- 


quiet  atelier  with  his  father,  Leopold  garded  as  the  two  extremes  of  subject ; 
Flameng,  the  eminent  engraver,  an  ar-  and  her  picture  of  Mme  Pasca  is  an 
tist  of  the  first  order.  There  all  was  example  of  her  real  power  of  portrait- 
consecrated  to  the  culture  of  the  beau-  ure.  One  hears  sometimes  of  her  paint- 
tiful,  to  art  and  to  work  ;  there  he  ing  fans  for  the  fashionables  of  Paris 
studied  diligently  the  painter's  art,  dig-  who  can  afford  a  "  Lemaire  fan  ;  "  but 


ENGRAVED    BY    C.   I.   BUTLER. 

The   Chestnut  Vender. 

(From  a  drawiug  by  Jeau  Beraud,  published  by  permission  of  Boussod,  Valadou  et  Cie.) 
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always  moi*e  or  lesa  of  her  illuHtmtioa 
appears  eac-h  year. 

The  stiulio  of  a  faiuous  woniaii  artist 
is  perhajjs  more  iuterestiii{^  than  most 
ateliers,  and  the  artistic  worksliop  of 
Mme  Lemaire  is  as  characteristic  as  one 
expects  it  to  be.  It  is  separated  from 
the  house  by  a  dozen  feet  or  more, 
set  in  a  little  garden  back  from  the 
street,  guarded  by  a  concierge  of  un- 
rivalled discretion  and  "  unlimited  au- 
thority to  refuse  ; "  and  here,  in  tlie 
heart  of  Paris,  she  works,  away  from  tlie 
noise  and  bother.  The  chief  artistic 
ornament  of  the  room  is  the  oil-painting 
of  her  daughter  by  Chaplin,  Mine  Le- 
maire's  master,  given  in  exchange  for  a 
panel  of  flowers,  almost  the  only  paints 
ing  of  hers  saved  by  the  artist  from  the 
Avreck  by  the  Germans  during  the  w-ar. 
So  much  of  her  time  has  been  devoted 
to  fan-painting  and  to  illustrating  sub- 
jects scarcely  worthy  of  her  powers,  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  occasion  may 
soon  pi-esent  itself  which  will  lead  to 
another  collection  of  serious  illustra- 
tions, giving  as  great  a  scope  for  the 
delicate  skill  and  imagination  as  that 
's  novel  offered. 

Mme  Lemaire  is  a 
charming  hostess,  who 
speaks  of  her  work  as 
an  incident,  though  she 
is  not  unlikely  to  tell  her 
interviewer,  with  more 
than  common  interest, 
of  her  start  in  painting. 
She  lived  at  Dieppe,  and 
her  first  water  -  colors 
were  put  in  the  window 
of  the  local  stationers. 
' '  They  were  nothing 
much,"  said  a  friend — 
M.  Louis  Ganderax  — 
telling  of  them,  "but 
their  handling  was  at 
once  correct  and  frank, 
their  tones  delicate  and 
transparent.  The 
oranges — skin  and  flesh  ; 
the  flowers  —  petals, 
leaves,  and  stalks ;  they 
had  the  elasticity  and 
the  brilliant  colors  of 
life.     In    Fi-ance    it    is 

(Unpublished  sketch 
by  L.  Vallet.) 


which  Halevy' 


ii  by  Madeleine  Lemuiii 


never  loss  of  time  to  give  a  minute  or  two 
to  art,  to  look  at  whatever  may  come  in 
one's  way  and  take  one's  chances.' 

It  was  M.  Dumas  fih  who  noticed 
them  one  moriung,  and  seeking  out 
the  young  matron  secured  one  of  the 
pictiires  and  gave  praise  which  raised 
new  ideals  for  its  artist. 

For  seriousness  of  work  no  artist  is 
more  impressive  among  these  occasion- 
al illustrators  than  Besnard.  It  is  not 
so  often  that  one  sees  him  in  print  that 
he  is  not  easily  remembered,  since  all 
that  he  does  shows  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  artist  whose  wox'k  represents  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  artistic  quality. 
Like  Vedder,  he  contributes  but  little 
to  the  current  pubUcations,  but  what- 
ever is  given  for  reproduction  is  preg- 
nant, studied,  and  noteworthy.  He  has 
lived  in  England,  has  travelled  much, 
and  has  an  artistic  courage  whicli  knows 
no  bounds.  A  good  example  of  the  se- 
riousness and  depth  of  purpose  shown 
in  his  drawings  may  be  found  in  the 
pictures  whicli  accompany  Kambaud's 
Force  psychique,  published  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  Paris — an  excursion  into 
his  favorite  realm,  the  mystical. 

Some  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
great  work  will  present  itself  to  Bes- 
nard which  will  offer  the  same  sugges- 
tiveness  and  incentive  which  brought 
from  Vedder  the  series  of  drawings  il- 
lustrating the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam. Some  one  has  proposed  Poe  ;  but 
as  these  same  tales  have  been  urged  upon 
Vierge  and  almost  every  other  serious 
modern  illustrator,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  be  considered,  even  if,  in  sub- 
ject, they  were  more  suita/ble  than  they 
are.  The  artist  has  already  illustrated 
at  least  one  book  for  a  rich  amateur, 
whose  pleasure  it  has  been  unfortu- 
nately to  keep  the  water-color  drawings 
unpublished. 
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are  scarcely  familiar.  As  one  of  bis 
friends  expresses  it:  "Forain's  idea  is 
to  paint  the  woman  who  is  seen  at  the 
theatre,  tlie  concert,  the  cafe,  the  shops ; 
the  contemporaneous  girl,  the  sly  glances 
of  her  wide-02)en  eyes,  the  rliir/noii  hrin- 
pe,  the  glorious  jjiliug  up  of  her  hair, 
etc." 

Sometliing  of  the  same  abandon  dis- 
tinguishes Maurice  Bonvoisin,  whose 
pictures  signed  "  'Slavs  "  have  for  j-ears 
been  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  Lc jour- 
nal aniKfiant  and  later  in  Charivari ;  and 
he  supplies  not  only  the  pictures  but 
the  text  which  accompany  them.  TJu- 
bke  most  of  liis  contemporaries  "  Mars  " 
has  not  confined  himself  to  the  Paris 
tj'pes  of  figure  in  the  comic  papers.  He 
has  been  a  great  traveller,  speaks  nearly 
all  the  continental  languages,  and  draws 
his  inspirations  from  a  widened  vision. 
He  is  almost  the  only  French  ai-tist  in 
the  field  of  the  comic  whose  work  has 
found  general  appreciation  in  England 
and  America.  "  Mai*s's  Albums,"  as  he 
calls  his  collected  pictures  grouped  by 
subjects  into  occasional  books,  are  a 
perpetually  popular  series  and  their  pub- 
lication is  a  regularly  looked-for  event 
in  many  quarters.  Extraortlinarily  dex- 
terous are  some  of  these,  especially 
where  the  artist  touches  off  the  charac- 
ters of  the  good,  the  tnie,  and  the  hu- 
morous of  other  nations  as  represented 
by  their  tourists. 

Louis  Yallet,  who  has  an  indimluality 


v!> 


>i'r  .. 


Pigeon-shooting  Stand  at  Monte  Carlo. 
(From  "Mare's  Album.") 


The  Concert  Singer. 
(Drawn  bj'  J.-L.  Forain  for  Uevue  lUustrie.) 

in  a  field  of  work  already  full  of  clever 
artists,  hit  off  his  own  best  description 
when  he  wrote  recently  of  himself  :  "I 
never  care  to  di'aw  anything  but  wom- 
en (Parisian  ones,  of  course)  and  horses 
and  soldiers  ; "  his  gift  of  clear-cut,  sharp, 
and  accurate  portrayal  is  the  quality 
one  most  attaches  to  him.  Yallet "s  pict- 
ures are  seen  more  and  more  outside 
France  ;  he  follows  the  fashions  with 
the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  a  "Worth, 
and  his  drawings  present  the  modern 
dress  to  the  latest  hour.  His  industry 
is  extraordinary.  "Within  a  year  he  il- 
lustrated three  volumes  and  wrote  one 
— the  later,  "  Chic  a  Cheval,'  is  a  book 
which  contains  some  three  hundred  il- 
lustrations. His  drawing  of  horse  wom- 
en, published  originally  in  Les  lettres  et 
les  arts,  in  colors,  will  be  remembered  as 
representing  him  at  his  best,  a  fact  not 
surprising,  as  he  says :  "  The  things  I 
love  best  are  horses,  cats  (I  have  four), 
and  the  Parisians." 

One  illustrator  who  cannot  be  omit- 
ted from  the  briefest  sketch  is  Paul  Re- 
nouard.  a  man  of  broader  powers  and 
greater  originality  than  almost  any  of 


the  woi'kiug  illustrators  of  to-day.  Le- 
pere  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  work  by  his  own 
hand  on  wood,  and  Paul  Renouard  gains 
the  same  end,  but  less  laboriously, 
through  the  etcher's  needle,  which  is 
only  one  of  the  methods  he  is  master 
of.  A  singular  contrast  is  offered  by 
his  broad  charcoal  drawings,  genuine 
studies  of  character,  and  the  delicately 
•ri)  ^tcl'^tl  lines  he  so  often  affects.  Among 
-4>p^  the  subjects  of  his  plates,  the  theatre  in 
y  general  and  the  ballet  in  particular  are 
ru  perhaps  the  most  frequent.  His  great 
folio  book,  "L'Opera,"  with  a  preface 
by  Ludovic  Halevy,  containing  scores 
of  pictures,  i:)en-and-ink  sketches,  etch- 
ings and  bright  drawings  of  the  ballet 
individually  and  collectively,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary examjDle  of  the  skill  of  the 
artist  in  depicting  so  many  sides  of  this 
life,  which  most  artists  would  confuse  in 
;  single  type.  The  corjis  de  ballet  as 
Renouard  studied  and  set  it  forth  shows 
us  its  personnel  portrayed  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity.  These  young  women, 
divinities  of  an  outre  fashion,  are  often 


but  touches  of  figures,  carrying  an  un- 
common spirit,  lightness,  and  efferves- 
cent grace.  In  other  plates  we  have 
dogs,  chickens,  ducks,  etc,  studies  as- 
suredly from  life,  representing  a  really 
marvellous  amount  of  indi\'iduality  in 
each  small  creature.  With  Renouard's 
book  illustration  he  shows  himself  in  a 
more  serious  light.  The  series  of  draw- 
ings for  his  volume,  "  Rome  in  Holy 
Week,"  is  an  example  of  sj)ontaiieity 
carried  through  a  large  number  of  pict- 
ures true  to  the  original  purpose,  varied 
and  illustrative. 

Paul  Renouard  is  one  of  the  ver}-  few 
illustrators  who  have  visited  America 
and  drawn  pictures  from  its  life.  The 
American  illustrator  who  does  not  visit 
Paris  is  practically  unkno^^^l ;  and  in 
these  daj'S  when  so  many  evidences  are 
presented  of  the  interest  of  American 
readers  in  French  illustration,  it  is  a  pity 
that  others  like  M.  Renouard  do  not  find 
a  benefit  in  turning  aside  to  the  study 
of  the  life  of  a  people  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  among  the  French  ar- 
tists' most  discriminating  patrons. 
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By  Augustine  Birr  ell.  M.P. 


'V^'  EVER  to  do  to-day 
'^^^  what  cau  be  put  off 
till  to-morrow  is  an 
excellent  maxim  of 
conduct  for  busy 
men,  since,  if  carried 
into  practice,  it  leaves 
you  free  to  do  to-day 
what  cannot  be  jnit 
off  till  to-morrow,  and  thus  you  marshal 
your  time  on  sound  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples. None  the  less,  and  great  as  are 
the  merits  of  jjrocrastination,  I  am  most 
genuinely  sorry  I  did  not  sevei'al  mouths 
ago  comply  with  the  editor's  request  and 
write  this  paper  on  that  branch  of  our  su- 
preme and  sovereign  Legislature  known 
as  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  had  I 
then  done  so,  I  should  have  both  begun 
and  ended  my  task  with  a  light  heart 
and  an  unstained  memory.  But  now, 
try  as  hard  as  I  may,  there  swims  before 
my  eye,  nor  can  I  banish  from  my  mind, 
a  hateful  and  horrid  scene  of  men  scuf- 
fling and  fighting,  striking  one  another, 
and  swearing  on  the  very  floor  of  the 
House  itself,  though  happily  not  imder 
the  Speaker's  eye. 

The  violation  of  traditions  which 
have  been  centui'ies  in  the  making, 
which  have  borne  the  stress  of  revolu- 
tion, is  in  all  circumstances  and  under 
any  conditions  a  terrible  thing ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  no  sooner  was  the 
miserable  and  vulgar  scuffle  over,  than 
a  deep  sense  of  shame  and  degradation 
came  over  the  whole  assembly. 

To  discuss  the  origin  of  the  brawl 
was  a  task  fitly  left  to  those  newspapers 
which,  though  called  "  Evening,"  in 
reality  cast  a  gloom  over  luncheon  ;  for 
it  is  but  to  burrow  in  the  dirt.  It 
sprang  from  bad  language,  bad  temper, 
and  bad  breeding  ;  but  the  disgrace  of 
it  was  not  so  much  because  it  proved 
the  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  braggarts  and  swashbucklers — for 
probably  such  men  have  always  had  a 
place  there  in  small  numbers  — but  that 
the  traditions  of  centuries  had  become 
so  relaxed  as  to  give  such  creatures 
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the  opportunity  of  behaving  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind  on  so  august  a 
theatre. 

So  great  was  the  shock,  so  profound 
and  genuine  the  disgust  caused  by  this 
incident,  at  once  so  hateful  and  so 
s(|ualid,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  trust 
that  no  living  Englishman  will  see  the 
like  again. 

The  House  of  Commons,  regarded  as 
a  legislative  assembly,  is  at  present 
composed  of  G70  members,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  far  gone  in  middle  life. 
Of  these,  4(51  come  from  England,  34 
from  wild  Wales,  72  from  Scotland, 
and  103  from  the  unhappy  spot  of 
earth  mortals  call  Ireland,  and  senti- 
mentalists "the  Sister  Isle."  The  G43 
constituencies  these  gentlemen  repre- 
sent vary  enormously  in  size  and  im- 
portance. Some  of  them  have  an  elec- 
torate of  17,000  voters  ;  others  fall  be- 
low 3,000,  and  are  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing except  that  they  do  return  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament  and  are  ineradicably 
corrupt. 

If  the  present  distribution  of  seats, 
as  constituencies  are  popularly  called, 
were  viewed  as  a  device  for  giving  each 
elector  an  equal  share  of  Parliamentary 
power,  it  is  little  short  of  imbecile,  as  the 
following  figures  show.  Ninety  thou- 
sand men  return  31  members  for  31 
different  constituencies,  whUe  180,000 
men  return  only  16  members  for  16 
different  constituencies.  The  fact  is 
we  are  always  outgrowing  our  Consti- 
tution, which  still  bears  traces  of  the 
time  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  regarded  as  representing  units,  but 
districts  ;  some  of  them  remote  and  al- 
most unknown,  whose  members  came 
to  Westminster  to  see,  hear,  and  tell, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  rode 
home  again  to  report  to  their  neigh- 
bors how  well  or  ill  their  interests 
were  served  in  London.  In  these  days 
of  County  Councils,  reformed  munici- 
palities, penny  papers  and  postage, 
cheap  trains  and  perpetual  motion,  a 
member  of  Parliament  has  small  legiti- 
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mate  concern  in  tlie  purely  local  con- 
cerns of  his  constituency.  Equal  elec- 
toral districts  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
"  One  man,  one  vote,"  and  "  One  vote, 
one  value,"  are  i\\e  formulce  which  con- 
vey or  are  meant  to  convey  the  sublime 
timth  that  one  voter  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  another. 

The  070  members  themselves  make 
an  interesting  study. 

It  is  easy  enough,  and  in  sundry 
moods  'tis  j^astime,  for  the  vrits  of  col- 
lege common-rooms  and  other  "  clois- 
tered "  intelligences  to  sneer  at  the 
House  of  Commons  as  being  comijosed 
of  wealthy  Philistines,  block  -  headed 
country  gentlemen,  dull  and  greedy 
office-seekers,  selfish  lawj-ers,  foolish 
philanthropists,  and  self  -  intoxicated 
and  self -elected  representatives  of  "  the 
working  man."  Add  to  these  half  a 
score  or  more  of  bores  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation,  and  you  will  get,  so  it 
is  often  said,  a  very  good  notion  of  the 
kind  of  man  who,  under  present  day 
conditions,  goes  to  the  poll  and  wins. 

But  though  it  is  perfectly  time  that 
all  the  classes  just  mentioned  have 
their  representatives  in  the  House — 
there  are  the  bores,  sure  enough,  and 
the  blockheads  (no  need  to  run  again 
through  the  whole  list),  staring  you  in 
the  face,  wasting  your  time,  and  spoil- 
ing your  temper  —  but  they  do  not, 
either  individually  or  in  the  aggregate, 
make  up  that  House  which  no  one  of 
these  superfine  gentlemen  who  sneer 
would  rise  to  address  for  the  first  time 
without  trepidation.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  to  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  fatuity,  but  it  is  never  put  down 
by  it.  Ignorance,  inaccuracy,  conceit  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sincerity,  simpKcity 
of  purpose,  genuine  humor,  and  real 
wit  on  the  other,  are  almost  instinct- 
ively appreciated  with  a  judgment  which 
rarely  errs,  and  certainly  knows  no  par- 
tv  bias. 

This  critical  capacity  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  after  all  most 
members  of  Parliament,  and  jDrobably 
more  so  now  than  ever,  are  men  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  shortcomings, 
have  proved  their  capacity  in  some  one 
way  or  another.  It  is  a  common-place 
of  the  lobbies  that  whatever  you  may 
want  to  know,  there  is  always  somebody 


in  the  House  who  can  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Taken  as  a  whole,  no  body  of  men 
within  our  realm  have  led  more  inter- 
esting, instructive,  typical,  and  often 
romantic  lives  than  have  our  members 
of  Parliament. 

But  of  more  avail  than  this  are  the 
traditions  of  the  House  itself.  Men 
recognize,  as  they  enter  it,  that  they 
have  not  come  to  a  public  meeting,  but 
to  a  law-making  and  governing  assem- 
bly. To  make  laws,  and  to  control  by 
the  power  of  censure  and  expulsion  the 
Executive,  are  the  two  great  duties 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their 
joint  educative  effect  has  made  it  what 
it  has  been  and  still  is.  Remove  either, 
the  moral  structure  will  topple  to  its 
faU. 

Regarded  as  a  chamber,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  rectangular  high-roofed 
hall  sixty-two  feet  long,  of  no  architec- 
tural pretensions,  but  of  splendid  acous- 
tic properties.  Its  green  benches  are 
arranged  longitudinally  down  each  side, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  middle.  It  has 
galleries,  those  at  each  end  being  re- 
served for  strangers  of  different  kinds 
and  sexes.  The  fire  of  1834  having  de- 
stroyed the  old  Houses  of  Parliament, 
it  became  necessai'y  to  build  new  ones, 
and  hence  the  great  pile  of  Westminster 
Palace,  known  to  all  travellers.  Two 
humorous  incidents  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Having  decided 
that  the  buildings  should  be  of  the 
Gothic  character,  our  senators  entrust- 
ed the  job  to  an  eminent  architect  of 
classical  proclivities  :  joke  No.  1.  This 
gentleman,  having  to  provide  accommo- 
dation on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  six  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers (which  was  then  their  number), 
all  of  whom  by  strict  rules  were  bound 
to  attend  the  proceedings,  built  a  room 
which  barely  holds  five  hundred :  joke 
No.  2.  If  I  were  in  search  of  a  third 
joke  I  might  find  it  in  the  fact  that  de- 
spite the  inconvenience  and  the  discom- 
fort which  are  the  necessary  results  of 
overcrowding,  members  have  grown 
fond  of  the  latter  anomaly.  It  jumps 
with  their  humor.  It  is  undesirable 
that  members  should  be  too  comforta- 
ble while  in  discharge  of  their  duty.  It 
might  prolong  debate.  They  are  much 
better  outside,  in  the  lobbies  and  read- 
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i»g  -  rooms.  Trop  de  zUe  is  ever  an 
abomiuatiou  in  British  eyes. 

The  work  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  done  "upstairs  and  down."  By  the 
expression  "  downstairs "  the  actual 
chamber  is  referred  to.  By  "  upstairs  " 
is  meant  the  work  of  inquiry  upon  both 
j)rivate  and  public  bills  and  other  specif- 
ic matters,  which  is  done  by  committees 
composed  of  a  handful  of  members,  who 
embody  their  conclusions  in  a  report 
to  the  House.  Thus  "  blue  -  books  " 
are  manufactured.  A  great  deal  of 
useful  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
useless  work  is  done  by  these  bodies. 
Much  of  their  utility  depends  upon  the 
liusiness  capacity  of  the  chairman.  To 
be  recognized  as  a  good  chairman  of 
an  "  upstairs "  committee  is  to  achieve 
a  Parliamentaiy  reputation,  and  amply 
atones  for  half  a  century  of  silence 
"  downstairs."  Your  Parliamentary 
chattei'er  and  babbler  seldom  finds 
himself  in  this  honorable  position. 

Downstairs  the  sittings  are  either  of 
the  House  or  of  the  whole  House  in 
Committee.  Over  the  first  the  Speaker 
presides,  sitting  in  his  thi-one,  in  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  robes.  A  gilt  mace 
at  the  foot  of  the  clerks'  table  indicates 
his  presence.  When  the  House  is  in 
committee  neither  Speaker  nor  mace  are 
visible,  but  the  chairman  of  committees 
(or  one  of  his  deputies)  presides.  He 
has  no  -vvig,  and  sits  at  the  clerks'  table, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  clerks,  who  do 
wear  -svigs  (but  not  full-bottomed  ones). 
The  only  external  signs  of  authority 
possessed  by  the  chairman  are  such  as 
a  swallow-tail  coat  and  a  white  tie  are 
able  to  impart  to  his  person. 

In  committee  the  work  chiefly  con- 
sists of  discussing  the  details  of  bills 
which  the  House  has  already  read  a 
second  time  (thus  adopting  tlae  princi- 
ple), considering  amendments  thereto, 
and  in  desultory  talk  over  the  monej'  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Government  to  raise 
for  the  various  public  services  during 
the  year.  This  is  called  "  Committee  of 
Suppl}-."  It  is  venerable,  it  is  impox'- 
tant,  and  it  gives  rise  to  more  silly  talk 
and  bumptious  pretension  than  all  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  House  put  to- 
gether. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  distinction 
between  the  House  and  the  committee. 


With  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  no  man, 
be  he  ever  so  great,  may,  except  by 
permission  and  for  explanatory  pur- 
poses, speak  more  than  once  in  tlie 
course  of  the  same  debate  ;  but  in  com- 
mittee, any  man,  however  small,  may 
speak  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  likes — 
provided  always  he  sticks  closely  to 
the  specific  matter  (or  question,  as  it  is 
called)  before  the  committee  ;  he  must 
speak  to  the  question,  and  if  he  wanders 
or  swei-^'es,  he  is  (oh,  joy  to  the  weary !) 
out  of  order  and  may  be  bidden  by  the 
chairman  to  hold  his  peace. 

While,  therefore,  the  ideal  Speaker  is 
a  man  of  lofty  mind  and  stately  manners, 
with  a  fine  sense  of  honor  and  decorum, 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  situation  that 
the  chairman  of  committees  should  be  a 
quick-vdtted  creature  with  veiy  positive 
manners.  If  at  the  same  time  his  cast 
of  countenance  is  habitually  contempt- 
uous and  the  curl  or  pout  of  his  lip 
contumelious,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
better ;  for  nothing  is  better  calculat- 
ed to  choke  off  empty  talk  than  that 
it  should  have  to  be  addressed  to  a 
man  with  an  unsympathetic  and  scorn- 
ful countenance.  Impartiality  is  alike 
required  in  Speaker  and  chairman. 
"The  popularity  which  is  followed  after," 
as  opposed  to  "the  popularity  which 
follows,"  must  be  shunned  by  both ; 
though  perhaps  a  chairman  of  com- 
mittees is  entitled  to  secure  for  himself 
that  small  measure  of  popularity  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  his,  if  he  snubs 
the  occupants  of  the  two  front  benches 
(ministers  and  ex  -  ministers  occupy 
these  seats)  by  not  always  calling  upon 
them  to  speak  when  they  nse,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  back  benches  they 
are  too  apt  to  do. 

The  ordinaiy  duration  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary session  is  from  early  in  Fcb- 
ruaiy  till  the  middle  of  August,  with 
brief  vacations  at  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide. There  are  such  things  as  autumn 
sessions,  but  of  these  I  will  not  speak. 

The  work  "  upstairs "  begins  at  11 
A.M.,  and  is  supposed  to  conclude  at 
3  P.M.,  when  the  House  begins  its  sit- 
ting. It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  number  of  members  who  at  any 
one  time  are  engaged  in  committee 
work. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  House  meets 
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evei'y  day  (except  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days) at  8  P.M.,  when  prayciK  are  read  by 
tlie  Speaker's  chaplain.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  this  hour  is  scanty,  except 
when  an  imi>ortant  debate  is  expected — 
then  it  is  considerable  ;  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
last  March,  there  was  not  a  vacant  seat. 
The  reason  for  this  is  an  odd  one  and 
unconnected  with  religion.  No  mem- 
ber, unless  he  be  a  minister  or  a  Privy 
Councillor,  has  any  claim  to  any  seat 
anywhere  in  his  own  right ;  and  as  there 
are  not  seats  enough  for  everybody, 
and  very  few  good  seats,  any  member 
who  wishes  to  take  part  in  an  impend- 
ing debate,  or  to  listen  to  it,  must  do 
what  he  can  to  secure  one.  The  law  on 
this  subject  has  been  codified.  A  mem- 
ber who  has  attended  prayers  is  enti- 
tled to  reserve  for  his  own  use  through- 
out the  entire  evening  the  seat  he  has 
thus  occupied.  His  card  slipped  into 
a  receptacle  in  the  back  of  the  bench  is 
his  title-deed  to  this  right  of  possession. 
On  this  rule  has  been  grafted  another. 
Before  prayers  a  member  may  reserve 
a  place  for  himself  at  prayers  by  put- 
ting his  hat  upon  a  seat ;  but  the  hat 
must  be  the  only  hat  he  has  upon  the 
premises,  and  having  deposited  it  on 
the  seat,  he  must  remain  writhin  the 
precincts  of  the  building  until  prayers, 
which  he  must  attend. 

These  seemingly  tri^dal  matters  are 
deemed  by  the  House  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  Speaker  are  not  infrequently 
heard  expounding  to  a  gravely  atten- 
tive House  the  law  of  Parliament  on 
the  great  hat  question. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  meets  at 
noon  and  adjourns  at  6  p.m.  On  Sat- 
urday it  does  not  meet  at  all.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  the  member  of 
Parliament  is  left  free  to  dine  out, 
while  on  Saturday  he  can  flee  into  the 
coiuitry.  These  are  his  usual  recrea- 
tions, poor  fellow ! 

The  public  business  of  each  day  usu- 
ally consists  of  what  are  called  orders 
of  the  day  and  notices  of  motion.  An 
order  of  the  day  is  a  bill  or  other  mat- 
ter which  the  House  has  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  a  particu- 
lar day,  but  Her  Majesty's  ministers 
have  (except  on  Wednesdays)  the  right 


to  place  Goveniment  orders  or  notices 
of  motion  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This 
in  eftect  hands  over  to  the  Government 
of  the  day  all  the  time  of  the  House 
except  Wednesdays,  when  priority  is 
given  to  the  biUs  of  ncm-official  mem- 
bers. On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  pri- 
vate members  have  some  rights  too  in- 
significant to  deserve  mention. 

The  orders  of  each  day  are  printed, 
and  sometimes  number  fifty,  but  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment orders  absorb  all  the  time  which 
is  available  for  discussion. 

Before  the  Speaker  calls  upon  the 
clerk  to  read  the  first  order,  questions 
have  to  be  disposed  of.  These  have  be- 
come an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  usu- 
ally occupy  more  than  an  hour.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  there  was  not  one  question 
a  month  put  to  ministers,  but  now  there 
are  seldom  less  than  fifty  a  day,  except 
on  Wednesdays,  when  none  may  be 
put.  They  are  of  every  possible  kind 
and  degree  of  importance  and  insignifi- 
cance. One  will  seek  to  piy  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  while 
another  will  be  directed  to  the  chiu-lish 
conduct  of  some  Church  of  England 
parson  who  has  snappishly  sought  to 
maim  the  burial  rites  of  a  dissenter. 
A  question  in  the  House  has  become 
almost  as  recognized  a  method  of  ven- 
tilating a  grievance  as  a  letter  to  the 
Times  newspaper.  An  Irish  member 
was  lately  requested  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant why  the  Ballycannon  Union  had 
so  long  delayed  to  supplj'  Biddy  O'Hara- 
gan,  a  pauper  resident,  with  a  wooden 
leg.  To  his  honor,  he  refused  to  ask 
the  question. 

As  some  compensation  for  tliis  new 
nuisance,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  House  has  got  rid  of  an  old  one — 
viz.,  the  habit  of  presenting  petitions 
in  a  speech.  This  used  to  consume  an 
intolerable  deal  of  time.  It  was  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  that  Lord  North 
made  a  celebrated  retort  to  Alderman 
Sawbridge,  who  had  in  a  speech  of  great 
coarseness  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  from  Billingsgate.  "I  cannot," 
said  North,  "  deny  that  the  honorable 
alderman  speaks  not  only  the  senti- 
ments but  the  veiy  language  of  his  con- 
stituents."  I  quote  this  story  because  it 
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is  an  excellent  example  of  a  House  of 
Commons  retort.  Even  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain could  not  improve  upon  it.  Now, 
though  petitions  may  be  and  sometimes 
are  publicly  presented  by  a  few  pom- 
pous persons,  no  speech  is  allowed. 
Decent  people  are  content  to  put  these 
documents  into  a  bag  which  abides  be- 
hind the  Speaker's  chair. 

Questions  over,  real  business  begins 
by  a  debate  either  on  the  second  or 
third  reading  of  a  bill,  or  on  the  report 
stage  of  a  bill  which  has  been  I'ead  a 
second  time,  and  having  passed  through 
committee  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  ;  or  possibly  some  member  may 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on 
a  matter  deemed  by  him  and  forty  of 
his  friends  to  be  of  lU'geut  public  inter- 
est, or  a  vote  of  censure  may  be  moved, 
or  the  like.  Or  the  Speaker  may  at 
once  leave  the  chair,  and  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  to  consid- 
er amendments  or  to  chatter  over  Sup- 
ply- 

I  must  now  refer  to  two  great  facts 

or  features  of  present-day  Parliament- 
ary life,  which  were  unknown  to  our  pre- 
decessors. I  mean  the  twelve  o'clock 
rule  and  the  closure. 

By  the  operation  of  the  twelve  o'clock 
rule  (which,  however,  has  important 
exceptions),  no  opposed  business  can 
be  taken  after  midnight.  This  means 
for  the  great  majority  of  members,  bed 
by  one  o'clock.  This  mle  struck  a 
great  blow  at  the  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  all  have  read 
how  on  one  occasion,  the  early  morning 
light  streamed  upon  the  face  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  suggested  to  that  ingenious 
orator  an  exquisitely  felicitous  quota- 
tion in  the  Latin  tong-ue.  We  have 
changed  all  that,  and  members  now 
expect  to  catch  the  12.15  train  on  the 
Underground  Railway,  and  ginimble 
grievously  if  they  have  to  Avait  for  the 
12.40.  The  early  morning  light,  save 
on  rare  occasions,  now  streams  into  an 
empty  house. 

The  ride  has  destroyed  the  private 
member's  chance  of  legislation  on  his 
own  account ;  for,  as  his  order  of  the 
day  is  never  reached  (unless  he  gets 
the  first  place  on  a  Wednesday)  until 
after  midnight,  and  as  the  opposition 
'of  a  single  member  can  then  prevent 


discussion,  he  is  left  repining,  having 
accomplished  nothing  by  waiting  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  the  12.15.  Some  old 
hands  assert  that  the  Rule  has  increased 
that  bugbear  of  all  ministries,  obstruc- 
tion ;  for,  say  they,  it  is  much  easier  to 
prolong  a  debate  from  night  to  night 
which  automatically  is  adjourned  at  12, 
than  when  it  is  bound  to  gc;  on  into  the 
small  hours.  But  the  rule  will  never 
be  altered,  though  on  particular  occa- 
sions it  is  suspended.  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  invented  sleep,  and  though  it 
is  happily  possible  to  slumber  in  the 
House,  bed  is  best. 

The  closure  is  a  still  more  remark- 
able instrument  of  government.  The 
late  Mr.  Smith  invented  it.  He  was 
the  mildest  -  mannered  man  who  ever 
led  the  House  of  Commons ;  yet  he  in- 
troduced the  gag.  He  was  made  lead- 
er because  of  the  contending  ambitions 
of  other  persons  who,  when  the  poor, 
innocent,  unambitious  man  died  of  ex- 
haustion, outvied  one  another  in  j^raise 
of  his  devotion.  I  am  always  sorry  for 
the  Tertium  Quid  in  politics,  unless  he 
be  a  peer,  when  he  gets  on  well  enough. 
However,  Mr.  Smith  made  an  excellent 
leader,  and  introduced  the  closure.  He 
was  the  first  minister  who  ever  used  the 
now  familiar  words,  "  I  move  that  the 
question  be  now  put."  He  was  not  an 
orator,  but  much  practice  had  made 
him  perfect  in  this  little  speech. 

Whenever  this  motion  is  made  it  is 
put  ■VA'ithout  debate,  unless  the  Speak- 
er or  Chairman  considers  it  an  abuse 
of  the  rides  or  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  If  he  puts  it 
and  a  division  is  challenged,  the  motion 
is  lost  unless  carried  by  a  majority, 
and  unless  at  least  one  hundred  mem- 
bers vote  in  that  majority. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  duty  cast  upon 
the  Speaker  or  Chairman,  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  motion  is  an  abuse 
of  the  rules  or  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  is  a  difficult  one. 
A  strong  man  in  the  chair,  who  atten- 
tively follows  the  debate,  makes  up  his 
mind  on  the  merits  of  each  case  ;  but  a 
weak  man,  whose  attention  flags,  is  apt 
to  be  governed  by  the  position  of  the 
member  making  the  motion.  If  he  is 
an  important  man,  he  puts  the  question. 
If  he  is  not,  it   is   refused.     The   late 
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Cliairaian,  Mr.  Courtney,  more  than 
once  refuHed  the  closure  to  Mr.  Smith. 

But  with  all  its  disadvantages  the 
closure  is  a  plain  necessity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  always  popular 
with  the  party  in  power.  The  House 
haviu<^  once  tasted  of  its  joys  will  never 
consent  to  be  deprived  of  it.  It  is  a 
dautj^erous  weapon,  but  iu  these  days  it 
would,  if  improperly  used,  prove  more 
dangerous  to  those  who  so  employed 
it  tlian  to  those  whose  parliamentary 
mouths  were  shut  by  it.  No  minister, 
however  imperiously  inclined,  can  shut 
the  country's  mouth,  or  prevent  his  leg- 
islative proposals  being  discussed  on 
platforms,  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  and  even  books.  There  is 
no  real  analogy  between  the  closure 
and  the  guillotine.  Nothing  prevents  a 
silenced  member  from  publishing  and 
circulating  the  speech  he  wovdd  have 
made  had  the  question  not  been  put 
when  it  was.  But  no  doubt  the  closure 
is  a  good  argument  for  a  second  cham- 
ber of  some  kind. 

All  I  am  here  concerned  to  say  is 
that  the  closure,  like  the  12  o'clock 
rule,  is  now  an  established  parliament- 
ary institution  ;  that  it  may  have  far- 
reaching  and  serious  consequences  I 
readily  admit,  but  that  the  river  of 
talk  must  be  dammed  somehow  is  no 
longer  controverted. 

One  other  parliamentary  practice 
must  be  mentioned,  and  then  I  shall 
have  done  with  procedure — I  mean  the 
Division  Lobby.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  suiTOunded  on  all  sides  by  lob- 
bies or  corridors,  none  too  well  ventil- 
ated. Entrance  into  the  House  from 
these  lobbies  is  gained  through  two 
doors,  one  at  each  end  of  the  chamber. 
One  door  is  behind  the  Speaker's  chair, 
and  the  other  at  the  opposite  end,  in 
front  of  the  chair.  When  the  time  to 
vote  has  arrived,  either  by  nobody  ris- 
ing in  his  place  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion, or  by  the  beneficent  operation  of 
the  closure,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman 
puts  the  question  in  a  way  which  ad- 
mits of  its  being  answered  either  with 
an  "  Aye  "  or  a  "No."  The  Ayes  shout 
"  Aye,"  and  the  Noes,  "  No."  If  it  is  a 
"  Government  division,"  the  Speaker  or 
Chairman  always  declares  that  the 
Government  side  has  it.     If  it  is  not, 


he  makes  a  rough  guess  which  cry  was 
the  louder,  and  declares  accordingly 
that  either  the  ayes  or  the  noes  have  it. 
The  malcontents  may  thereupon  chal- 
lenge this  decision  by  crying  out  that 
they  had  it.  If  they  do  this  with  de- 
termination there  is  no  option  but  to 
clear  the  House  for  a  division  ;  but  if 
they  do  not  challenge  a  division,  or  do 
so  in  a  faint-hearted  juanner,  the  Speak- 
er or  Chairman  ma^  repeat  his  original 
assertion,  which  then  becomes  effective. 
If  a  division  is  challenged,  bells  be- 
gin ringing  in  all  directions  in  the 
various  i)urlieus  and  haunts  of  mem- 
bers— tea-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  libra- 
ry, and  the  like.  No  sooner  do  mem- 
bers hear  this  summons  than  "  oft,  I 
fear,  with  muttered  curses,"  as  Calverley 
sweetly  sings,  they  abandon  their  pur- 
suits, their  books,  their  tea,  their  cigars, 
and  stream  hurriedly  into  the  House. 
They  have  need  to  hurry,  for  but  two 
minutes  is  allowed  from  the  time  the 
Speaker  clears  the  House  with  the  ciy, 
"  Strangers  will  withdraw,"  to  the  time 
when  the  outer  door  of  the  House  lead- 
ing into  these  inner  lobbies  is  closed. 
Unhappy  is  the  Avight  who,  all  unpaired, 
rushes  up  just  too  late  to  join  his 
brethren  within,  w^ho  are  about  "to 
score  a  division."  As  soon  as  the  outer 
door  is  closed  the  SjDeaker  or  chairman 
once  again  puts  the  question,  once 
again  invites  the  rival  cries  of  "Aye  " 
and  "  No,"  once  again  declares  for 
either  one  or  the  other  ;  once  again  his 
decision  is  challenged  (though  some- 
times it  is  not,  and  then  the  members 
baffled  of  a  division  rush  back  to  their 
tea-cups),  and  then  if  it  is  challenged 
the  Speaker  or  chairman  cries,  "Ayes 
to  the  right.  Noes  to  the  left,"  and 
names  four  tellers,  two  of  each  side. 
The  "  Aye  "  voters  pass  into  the  lobby 
behind  the  chair  and  pass  down  the 
lobby  on  the  Speaker's  right  and  reap- 
pear in  the  House  by  the  door  opposite 
the  chair.  The  "  Noes  "  go  out  at  this 
last-mentioned  door  and,  turning  up 
the  other  lobby  on  the  Speaker's  left 
hand,  re-enter  the  House  behind  the 
chair.  In  each  lobby  are  two  clerks 
standing  by  a  desk,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers must  pass,  who  tick  off  on  a  printed 
list  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  the 
names  of  those  taking  part  in  the  divi- 
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sion.  Two  tellers,  one  belonging  to 
each  side,  stand  at  the  exit  dooi"  of 
each  lobby  and  count  the  men  as  they 
pass  through.  When  the  last  man  is 
counted  the  figures  are  made  uj),  and 
the  senior  teller  of  the  victorious  side 
reads  out  the  result,  which  he  then 
hfinds  to  the  Speaker  or  chairman, 
who  repeats  it  in  a  loud  voice  and  de- 
clares accordingly  that  either  the  Ayes 
or  the  Noes  have  it. 

This  genial  pastime  absorbs,  if  the 
division  is  a  full  one,  no  less  than 
twenty  minutes  of  public  time.  A 
more  economical  method  could  easily 
be  invented,  but  the  system  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
welcome  relief,  an  agreeable  variety, 
and  affords  opi)ortunities  for  conver- 
sations and  combinations.  The  confi- 
dences and  the  scandals  of  the  division 
lobby  are  amazing.  AVheu  the  division 
is  obviously  a  close  one  and  the  fate  of 
a  ministry  depends  upon  it,  the  excite- 
ment is  increased  by  the  delay,  and  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  final  announce- 
ment is  artistic  and  great. 

Some  frivolous  persons  there  are 
who  consider  the  teiTace  by  the  River 
Thames  a  Parliamentary  institution, 
and  certainly  of  late  years  it  has  be- 
come the  daily  practice  for  this  agree- 
able place  to  be  invaded  by  ladies,  who 
there  drink  tea  and  devour  strawberries 
(when  in  season)  and  chatter  to  their 
hearts'  content.  These  fair  Goths  and 
sprightly  Huns  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where about  the  House — in  the  outer 
lobbies,  drinking  tea  on  the  terrace, 
dining  in  the  vaults  ;  but  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  House  itself  and  its 
surrounding  corridors  know  them  not. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  they  storm 
this  last  retreat  of  theii-  tyrant  and  op- 
pressor ? 

The  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  peculiar  and  fas- 
cinating. It  is  a  strange  compound  of 
stem  decoi"um,  iron  nile,  and  perfect 
freedom.  Egotisms  and  amour  j^ropre 
have  had  naught  to  do  with  the  fash- 
ioning of  its  traditions.  You  may  sit  in 
any  attitude  you  deem  comfortable  or 
becoming  ;  your  hat  may  be  on  your 
head,  except  when  moving  about  or 
while  addressing  the  House  (unless  you 
•ai*e  speaking  to  a  point  of  order  pend- 


ing a  division,  and  then  it  must  be 
worn)  ;  you  may  sleep,  you  may  chat 
with  your  neighbor,  but  you  must  not 
read  book  or  newspaper,  or  aught  but 
the  ordez's  of  the  day  ;  you  may  go  in 
and  out,  bowing  to  the  chair,  when  and 
so  often  as  you  choose,  no  matter  who 
is  speaking,  but  you  must  not  pass  be- 
tween the  orator  and  the  chair.  In 
brief,  you  are  under  no  kind  of  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
anybody. 

In  the  matter  of  interiiii-)tion  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules.  Ill- 
mannered  interruptions  ai"e  always  out 
of  order,  but  a  happy  interlocutoiy  re- 
mark finds  great  favor.  Ironical  cheer- 
ing, if  not  rudely  j^ersistent,  is  permis- 
sible and  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 
harassed  listener.  It  is  not  thought 
rude  to  roar  ■nith  laughter  at  the  most 
obvious  slip  of  the  tongue.  A  Avearied 
House  is  allowed,  within  limits,  to  indi- 
cate to  the  orator  that  it  has  Adthdrawn 
its  attention  from  him.  This  is  usually 
done  by  cries  of  "  DiAade  !  Divide  !  " 

In  actual  speech  there  is  great  lati- 
tude ;  at  least  a  wily  person  with  a 
copious  vocabulary  need  find  no  diflS- 
culty  in  telling  his  enemy  that  he  is  a 
liar,  a  knave,  or  a  fool.  A  clumsily  sin- 
cere person  frequently  fails  to  employ 
the  recognized  language  of  debate,  and 
has  to  apologize  and  withdraw  it.  It  is 
uni:)arliamentary  to  call  a  member  "  a 
mercenary,"  or  to  speak  of  his  conduct 
as  "  grossly  impertinent  "  or  of  his  lan- 
guage as  "  habitually  false  ;  "  but  there 
is  no  objection  to  saying  that  his  jioli- 
tics  are  only  worthy  of  "Tammany 
Hall,"  that  his  legislative  proposals  are 
"  fraudulent,"  that  he  himself  is  a 
"traitor."  A  little  linguistic  skill,  and 
some  study  of  Parliamentary  dialectics 
and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
are  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  a  Parlia- 
mentary tyro  free  scope  for  his  tongue. 

Oratoiy  is  no  doubt  a  tradition  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  AVhat  are  we 
to  say  about  it  ?  In  America  you  seem 
still  to  love  talk  for  its  own  sake.  I 
am  told  that  in  the  States  gro^Ti  men 
and  women  really  enjoy  sitting  still  and 
being  talked  to  in  a  loud  voice.  You 
love  to  hear  the  rolling  sentence  and 
the  lofty  and  familiar  sentiment.  We 
don't.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  even 
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common  juries  dislike  what  a  few  dec- 
ades af^o  would  have  been  considered 
very  passable  eloquence.  As  for  our 
judges,  their  abhorrence  of  a  full- 
mouthed  sentence  is  morbid.  It  is 
daily  j^rowinj^  upon  us,  this  dislike  of 
being  talked  to  in  a  lofty  vein — or,  in- 
deed, in  any  vein.  The  fact  is  that  most 
men  nowadays  can  make  a  speech. 
There  never  was  a  House  of  Commons 
either  so  impatient  of  speech  or  con- 
taining so  many  men  capable  of  making 
a  good  speech  as  the  present  one. 

But  real  eloquence  will  always  move, 
just  as  a  plain-spoken,  well-arranged, 
well-informed,  honest  speech  wiU  al- 
ways be  effective  and  give  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  course  our  one 
great  orator.  It  is  monotonous  prais- 
ing him,  for  he  has  been  sui'feited  with 
praise  ;  but  one  cannot  get  out  of  it. 
Let  me,  however,  employ  the  language 
of  another.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
an  accomplished  and  uneffusive  critic, 
the  late  Mr.  Hayward,  Q.C.,  wi'ote  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  place  among  living  com- 
petitors for  the  oratorical  crown  will 
be  conceded  without  a  dissenting  voice 
to  Ml*.  Gladstone.  It  is  'Eclipse'  the 
first,  and  all  the  rest  nowhere.  He  may 
lack  Mr.  Bright's  impressive  diction 
or  Ml".  Disraeli's  humor  and  sarcasm, 
but  he  has  made  ten  eminently  success- 
ful speeches  to  Mr.  Bright's  or  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's one.  His  foot  is  ever  in  the 
stirmp.  His  lance  is  ever  in  the  rest. 
He  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  all 
comers.  Right  or  wrong,  he  is  always 
real,  natural,  earnest,  and  unaffected. 
He  is  a  great  debater,  a  great  party 
speaker:  with  a  shade  more  imagina- 
tion he  wotdd  be  a  great  orator.  . 
In  one  of  the  Cattle  Plague  debates  he 
discussed  the  dues  of  the  river  Weaver 
with  a  spirit,  a  breadth,  and  a  felicity  of 
application  that  wiU  associate  that  river 
in  oratorical  reminiscences  with  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone." 

Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Disraeli  are  dead 
and  gone,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratori- 
cal crown  still  glitters  unchallenged  on 
his  brow.     For  one  good  speech  Mr. 


Chamberlain  or  Mr.  Balfour  may  make, 
he  makes  twenty.  He  is  versed  in  every 
artifice  of  oratory  ;  he  is  jjractised  in 
every  mood  and  method  of  debate.  He 
has  the  temperament  and  the  equip- 
ment of  a  great  orator,  thougli  Mr. 
Hayward  made  a  good  point  when  he 
wrote  the  words,  "a  shade  more  imag- 
ination." Yet,  before  admitting  Mr. 
Hayward's  qualification,  I  would  prefix 
the  adjective  "  poetic "  to  the  noun 
"  imagination,"  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  im- 
agination is  most  active.  As  a  man  of 
business  he  is  inspired.  Let  his  theme 
be  a  great  trade  or  industry  ;  let  the 
subject  of  his  voluminous  discourse  be 
railway  rates,  bimetalHsm,  the  opium 
traffic  ;  let  him  unfold  his  mind  and 
unroU  his  memory  before  his  audience — 
do  but  hearken  to  his  illustrations  and 
follow  his  discursions,  and  when,  to  your 
sorrow,  he  sits  down,  you  will  obsei've 
^vith  amazement  the  fingers  of  the  clock. 

It  is  said  to  be  true  that  no  man  is 
indispensable  ;  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
leaves  the  House  of  Commons,  that  as- 
sembly will  most  assuredly  cease  to  be 
the  i^lace  of  aesthetic  entertainment  it 
now  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  a  speaker,  un- 
doubtedly is  next  in  rank  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  is  often  called  a  great  de- 
bater, but  I  should  prefer  to  describe 
him  as  an  unrivalled  discusser  or  argu- 
fier.  A  great  Parliamentaiy  debater — 
in  the  sense  of  taking  up  a  sjDeech  of  an 
opponent  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  pulling  it  or  appearing  to  pull  it 
into  bits  then  and  there,  in  the  face  of 
the  very  audience  who  a  short  while 
back  were  applauding  it  to  the  echo — I 
do  not  account  him  to  be.  Either  Mr. 
Balfour  or  Mr.  Goschen  is  his  superior 
in  this  Parliamentary  quality ;  but  as  a 
man  to  argue  on  his  legs,  to  state  a 
series  of  propositions,  to  unravel  a  tan- 
gled web  of  pros  and  cons,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  superb.  His  limitations  and 
restrictions  are  too  obvious  to  require 
statement. 

But  I  must  now  make  an  end  of  this, 
and  as  perorations  are  out  of  fashion,  I 
will  do  so  sans  phrase. 
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fi^  F.  Hophiuson  Smith. 
Illustrations  ry  tue  Aithor. 


A  BLAZING  sun  and  a  clear  limpid 
sky,  a  long  lagoou,  gray  -  green 
and  silver,  a  noble  fligbt  of  steps 
serving  as  water-laiuling  for  half  a  doz- 
en gaj'-colox'ed  gondolas,  a  gi-and  balus- 
trade protecting  a  broad  platform  lead- 
ing to  the  porch  and  entrance  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  building  of 
modern  times — the  Art  Palace  of  the 
Great  Exposition  ! 

From  the  corner  of  this  balustrade  a 
red  rag  of  an  awning,  torn  from  an  old 
tarpaulin,  is  stretched  to  an  oar,  its 
black  shadow  spilling  down  the  white 
steps.  Under  this  awning,  flat  on  his 
back,  sound  asleep,  lies  a  gondolier,  fresh 
from  Venice.  Despite  his  nondescript 
costume  of  brigand's  leggings  and  cava- 
lier's cap  I  cannot  mistake  that  broad 
chest  and  sunny  face,  the  crisp  black 
hair,  and  the  tine  lines  of  the  throat  and 
thigh. 

"  Espero  !  "  I  call  out  in  glad  surprise. 
"  Commandi  Sig)W7'e,"  comes  the  quick 
reply,  as  he  springs  to  his  feet. 
Vol.  X1V.-60 


Other  gondoliers  join  us :  Marco, 
who  at  home  plys  a  boat  at  the  Tra- 
ghelto,  just  above  the  Salule  ;  and  Luigi, 
who  for  five  years  past  has  won  at  the 
Annual  Regatta  on  the  Grand  Canal — 
a  supei'b  fellow  is  Luigi,  as  handsome  as 
a  Venetian,  and  every  inch  a  gondolier  ; 
and  Francesco,  his  brother,  first  gondo- 
lier to  the  Countess,  whose  palace  fronts 
the  Accademia.  For  the  instant  I  am  in 
Venice  again,  while  they  all  talk  to  me 
at  once,  telling  me  of  their  friends  and 
mine  whom  we  have  known  there — sub- 
jects far  more  absorbing  than  all  the 
surprises  of  this  new  world.  Five  )nin- 
utes  later  we  are  swinging  up  the  La- 
goon, Marco  bending  his  oar  aft,  Espero 
on  the  cushions  beside  me. 

There  is  to  me  a  seeming  titness  in 
entering  the  Court  of  Honor  reclining 
in  a  gondola  and  rowed  by  a  gondolier. 
No  other  craft  that  floats  could  so  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  these  suri'ound- 
ings  ;  none  so  dainty,  so  graceful,  so  dig- 
nified. There  are  no  other  oarsmen  who 
could  move  with  such  ease  and  finish. 
These  statelv  water-birds  of  Venice  and 
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Dome  of  Horticultural  Building  at  Night. 

tlieiv  masters  arid,  too,  an  element  of  the 
picturesque.  They  are  to  the  laj^oons 
what  the  tlo\ver.s  are  to  the  esi^hiuades, 
or  tlie  swans  to  the  smaUer  inlets.  The 
launches,  noiseless  as  they  are,  seem  out 
of  place  here  and  jar  upon  your  senses  ; 
tbey  are  too  new,  too  suggestive  of  prog- 
ress and  revenue  and  time-saving.  But 
the  gondola  revives  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  those  earlier  centuries,  Avhen 
this  great  White  City  of  the  Lake  was 
still  in  its  glory.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
only  sort  of  princely  craft  which  these 
noble  families,  whom  you  feel  sure  have 
lived  for  centuries  in  these  great  pal- 
aces, could  use  in  their  .  magnificent 
goings  and  comings. 

For  whenever  I  stand  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Peristyle  and  look  across  the  Court 
of  Honor,  sui-rendering  myself  to  the 
magic  spell  of  its  beauty,  I  cannot  help 
yielding  to  the  conviction  that  this  no- 
ble quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  jjalaces 
of  marble  which  have  taken 
centuries  to  perfect ;  that  the 
grounds  an,d  walks,  stretches 
of  grass,  masses  of  flowering 
plants,  and  bold  colossal  stat- 
ues have  all  been  added  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  other  palace 
gardens  of  old,  when  oppor- 
tunity or  royal  whim  dictated  ; 
that  this  great  city  was  Iniilt 
ages  ago,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Greeks,  Avho  modelled 
their  own.  temples  along  their 
classic  lines  ;  and  that  not  only 
were  its  builders  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  men  of  all 


ages,  but  that  their  descend- 
ants, those  who  live  beneath 
these  roofs,  are  the  wisest, 
the  most  cultured,  and  the 
most  artistic  men  and  wom- 
en of  their  time. 

To  me,  moreover,  the  City 
is  never  evanescent  nor  un- 
real ;  never  like  a  house  Ijuilt 
upon  the  sands.     It  is,  when 
I  look  at  it  in  amazed  de- 
light, not  only  entirely  gen- 
uine, but  firm  and  solid  as 
the  marble  which  it  resem- 
bles.   It  is  too  vast,  and  the 
—         ■■     elements  of  atmosphere,  per- 
spective and  projjortiou  en- 
ter too  lai'gely  into  its  ennem- 
h/f  to  make  it  appear  other  than  genuine. 
"When,  for  instance,  you  stand  in  Athens, 
near  the  Parthenon,  and  youi"  eye  falls 
on  a  broken  column  at  your  feet,  you  xee 
that  it  is  marble,  and  you  Lnoic  that  it  is 
heavy.     But  without  this  sample  stone 
in  the  foreground,  and  your  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  whole  temple  is  to  you,  from 
where  you  look,  only  a  film  of  light,  now 
ivory,  now  alabaster,  now  lost  in  purple 
shadows.     Here,  about  the  White  City, 
there  is  no  broken  column  as  an  eye  test, 
there  are  only  suj^erb  facades,  reaching 
skyward,  and  great  stretches  of  columns 
and  arches,  relieved  by  gilded  domes  and 
sculptured  frieze.     They  are  never  close 
to  you— no  com2:)rehensive  Aiew  is  possi- 
ble nearer  than  two  hundred  feet,  and 
who  can  tell  "  staff"  from  marble  at  that 
distance — but  far  away,  across  the  shim- 
mer of  the  Lagoon,  or  over  the  massing 
of  foliage  or  clustered  roofs. 


The   Peristyle. 
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There  is,  in  additiou  to  all  this  ele- 
ment of  roalitv,  a  reality  wliicli  every  one 
must  feci  for  liiniself,  still  an  other  c-lianu 
— uu  mulertiiuljle  cjuality  that  constantly 
surprises  and  delights  you.  To  this  is 
united  a  majestic  picturcsqueness  in- 
vestinji^  those  sujjerb  palaces  and  royal 
gardens  with  a  distinction  never  attained 
bv  anv  of  their  i)redecessors.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  due  so  much  to  colossal 
proportions  nor  to  the  never  -  ending 
series  of  buildings  piled  one  behind  the 
other,  as  to  the  skill  shown  by  architects 
and  landscajje  gardeners  in  the  general 
plan.  Especially  is  this  charm  felt  iu 
the  absence  of  rectangular  lines  of  con- 
struction ;  in  the  winding  in  and  out  of 
the  lagoons  ;  in  the  neglected  fringing  of 
untrinuned  foliage  skirting  the  water's 
edge ;  in  the  half  submerged  bits  of 
islands  where  the  ducks  plume  their 
feathers ;  in  the  informal  formality  of 
great  massing  of  plants  ;  iu  the  dotting 
of  broad  stretches  of  gray-green  water 
with  gay-colored  gondolas  ;  and  in  the 
colossal  proportions  of  superb  decora- 
tive statues,  so  that  a  ghmpse  of  Venice 
can  be  caught  between  the  forelegs  of  a 
huge  sculptured  bull,  and  the  colunuis 
of  a  classic  temple  be  outlined  over  the 
back  of  some  water-sprayed  mermaid. 

It  is  easy  w'hile  under  the  spell  of  this 
Ancient  City  to  persuade  myself  that  in 
this  their  festival  year,  these  nobles  who 
dwell  here  are  holding  high  carnival, 
with  much  feasting  and  merry-making, 
and  illuminations  at  night.  That  they 
have  bidden  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  join  them  in  these  gracious  festivities 
lasting  many  months  ;  and  that  as  an 
especial  honor,  and  for  the  delight  and 
entertainment  of  these  distinguished 
guests,  they  have  decreed  that  a  great 
fair  shall  be  held  where  may  be  seen 
many  strange  people  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  w'ho,  with  barbaric 
dancing  and  weird  music  may  depict  tl>e 
manners  and  customs  of  their  climes. 
That  this  Fair  of  the  Festival  Year 
shall  be  placed,  not  within  the  lines 
of  the  Palaces  but  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Great  City,  at  the  end  of  a  broad 
highway,  rolled  out  like  a  huge  carjjet 
of  many  colors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rousing  myself  from  these  reveries, 
I  bid  Espero  good-by,  join  the  throng, 


follow  through  the  gates  and  so  out  upon 
this  broad  highwav,  the  Plaisance.  My 
dreams  are  all  true.  Along  the  crowd- 
ed thoroughfare  move  half  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  earth — Javanese,  Esqui- 
maux, natives  of  the  Soudan,  Bedouins 
from  beyond  the  Great  Desert,  Algerians, 
Arabs,  Greeks.  Armenians,  Syrians,  and 
Turks.  Fringing  each  edge  of  tliis  gay 
promenade  I  find  the  huts  of  the  Java- 
nese and  Soudanese,  the  tents  of  the 
Bedouins  and  Arabs,  and  the  more  pre- 
tentious booths  and  structures  of  the 
Algerians  and  kindred  jjeople.  Hei'e, 
too,  are  the  quaint  gateways  and  open 
S(piares  of  old  Gei-man  and  Austrian 
towns  ;  the  low-roofed,  deftly  constructed 
houses  of  the  Japanese  ;  the  intricate 
carvings  of  India  coveiing  the  booths, 
and,  dra])ing  the  doors  of  the  Eastern 
bazaars  the  rich  stuffs,  rugs,  and  tajies- 
tries  of  the  Oiieut. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  Turkish  vil- 
lage, tucked  away  on  one  side  of  the 
highway,  just  out  of  the  rush  of  the 
never  -  ceasing  throng,  and  yet  close 
enough  to  be  within  call,  rises  the 
dome  of  a  small  Mosque.  Above  this  a 
single,  snow-white  minaret  shoots  up 
into  the  blue. 

When  the  sun  is  gone  there  leans  from 
a  tiny  balcony  high  up  on  this  needle  of 
a  minaret,  a  white-robed  priest.  Sud- 
denly above  the  whirl  and  hurry  there 
filters  down  through  the  soft  twilight 
air  the  Muezzin's  call  for  prayer  : 

"  La  Ilah  Ell-Allah  Muhammed  Eas- 
soul  Ell-Allah." 

To  me  there  is  nothing  so  simple, 
nothing  so  impressive,  nothing  so  de- 
vout, as  a  Muhammedan  standing  in  the 
presence  of  his  God.  There  is  a  child- 
like faith,  a  manly  trust,  a  sincere  be- 
lief evinced  and  experienced  by  these 
believers,  that  never  seems  to  predom- 
inate in  any  other  form  of  religion. 

How  often,  in  a  great  cathedral,  do 
you  come  upon  a  figure  silently  leaving 
the  confessional,  and  catching  a  full 
view  of  the  face,  detect  a  lingering  trace 
of  sorrow,  or  anxiety,  or  doubt.  But 
watch  the  faces  of  these  Muhammedaus, 
these  poor  sedan-chair  carriers,  and  of 
that  broad-shouldered  Arab,  who  has 
been  moving  great  boxes  of  unpacked 
goods  on  his  back  all  day.  How  tired 
they  all  look  as  they  enter  the  Mosque, 
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bowiuj^  low  with  revex-ent  awe,  aiul  pros- 
tratinij  themselves  weurily  to  the  pave- 
ment. It  is  as  if  each  peuiteiit  had 
brought  his  verv  burden  within  these 
saered  precincts,  suijplicating  for  relief. 

Now  look,  wlien  the  silent  service  is 
over,  and  study  these  same  faces  as, 
with  a  lij^ht-hearted  spring,  each  man 
rises  from  his  knees  and  with  serene 
exj)ression,  and  calm,  restful  eyes  takes 
up  once  more  the  burden  of  his  life. 

This  ex(|uisite  and  picturesque  Uttle 
Mosque — it  is  the  ]:)rototype  of  the  pur- 
est bit  of  Eastern  architecture  in  Stam- 
boul — these  thoi-ouglily  genuine  people, 
this  sacred  service — not  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Oriental  exhibit,  but  as  an 
essential,  indispensable  part  of  the  life 
of  the  natives  tliemselves — this  combina- 
tion of  the  genuine  and  the  picturesque 
is  to  me  the  true  keynote  of  the  Great 
Exposition. 


II. 


My  old  and  valued  friend,  Far-away 
Moses  : — What  a  superb  old  Hhylock  he 
is  ;  not  in  the  sense  of  "  three  thousand 
ducats  and  for  three  months,"  but  in 
the  unique  quality  of  the  character  it- 
self !  Neither  Irving  nor  Booth  ever  con- 
ceived so  tine  and  fitting  a  costume  as 
this  old  man  wears  every  day  in  and  out 
of  his  bazaar,  and  along  the  streets  of  his 
transplanted  village  ;  a  costume  of  soft 
material,  with  an  under-vest  delicately 
embroidered,  the  over  -  jacket  a  coat  of 
bro\A7i  camel's-hair  with  dark  red  volu- 
minous waist-sash  and  the  wide  Eastern 
skirts  covering  his  still  sturdy  legs. 

My  old  and  valued  friend.  Far-away 
Moses,  I  say,  invited  me  to  dinner,  I 
have  enjoyed  this  especial  privilege 
very  often  in  his  own  bazaar  in  Stam- 
boul,  and  tlie  aroma  of  the  Mocha  and 
the  soothing  qualities  of  his  Narghilehs 
have  haunted  me  ever  since.  Now, 
thanks  to  his  courtesv^  I  can  enjoy  them 
evei-y  day.  There  is  nothing  missing 
in  the  surroundings  of  his  own  bazaar 
here  on  the  Plaisance.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  the  wealth  of  the  East.  Divans 
are  scattered  about.  On  a  low  table, 
octagon-shaped  and  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl  and  ivory,  lie  yataghans  and 
Turkish  arms,  embossed  with  silver  and 
enriched  with  quaint  design.     The  light 


struggles  in  through  the  small  windows 
and  half  defines  the  odd  interior,  quite 
as  it  does  in  his  shop  along  the  Bos- 
phorus.  I  throw  myself  upon  a  pile  of 
Eastei'n  rugs  and  begin  atljusting  the 
pillows  in  true  Oriental  fasliioii. 

The  old  man  claps  his  hands,  and  in- 
stantly, as  if  rising  through  tlu.'  rug 
itself,  an  attendant  ai)peai's,  receives  an 
order  in  Turkish,  and  vanishes.  Not  a 
gentleman,  if  you  i)lease,  in  a  soiled 
necktie,  frayed  shirt-front,  and  hired- 
by-the-month  swallow-tail  coat,  but  a 
swartliy  Turk  in  gold  embroidered  vest 
and  tlie  rest  of  it,  who  reappears  in  a 
flash  with  one  of  those  exquisite  squatty 
little  tables  that  might  serve  in  a  babj* 
house.  Then  more  claj^ping  of  hands, 
and  more  Turks,  one  a  goi-geous  fellow 
in  a  solid  gold  jacket  (the  light  is  dim), 
undervest  of  purple  and  silver,  sash 
brilliant  scarlet,  and  so  on,  dov.n  to  his 
magnificent  slippers  of  red  morocco, 
very  much  turned  up  at  the  toes.  And 
then  an  inlaid  tray  with  two  dainty 
little  cups,  mere  thimbles,  into  which  is 
poured  from  a  long  -  handled  brass  pot, 
sizzling  hot  over  a  charcoal  fire,  two 
mouthfuls  of  fragrant  ^locha.  Then 
the  Narghilehs,  with  their  long  flexible 
tubes,  amber  mouth-i)ieces,  and  the  bits 
of  burning  coal,  keei)ing  alight  the  little 
heap  of  Turkish  tobacco  on  the  top  of 
the  slender  caraffe-shaped  glass. 

We  talk  of  the  old  days  in  Stamboul 
and  of  the  morning  we  spent  at  the 
Bath,  where  I  was  parboiled  and  rubbed 
full  of  holes  by  two  insufficiently  clad 
Greeks  ;  and  then  of  the  festival  night 
at  Saint  Sojihia  when,  as  a  member  of 
his  household,  I  entei-ed  the  Sacred 
Mosque  liarefooted  and  befezzed.  Later 
on  a  lighted  lantern  is  brought  in,  and 
we  follow  another  gorgeous  slave  into 
the  mysteries  of  my  host's  private  apart- 
ments where  a  repast  of  kebabs  and 
boiled  rice  is  served. 

After  dinner  other  lights  are  fixed 
against  the  walls  of  an  outer  court,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  of  his  retinue — Far- 
away and  his  confrtre,  Roberto  Levy, 
count  five  hundred  and  fifty  followers — 
with  weird  song  and  gesture,  throw 
themselves  with  perfect  abandon  into 
one  of  their  wild  native  dances. 

This  small  armj'  of  the  Faithful  eat, 
sleep,  and  dress  precisely  as  they  do  at 
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over    rounded    pans 
live  coals  ;  the  men 


home.     The  Bedouin  women  huddle  in 

the  dust  outside  their  tents,  bakinji;'  their 

wafer -like    bread 

covering  heaps  of 

smoke  and  lounge 

on  the  mats;    the 

dancing-  gi  rls 

from     Damascus 

and    S  y r  i  a ,    in 

the  intervals  of 

their  stage  work, 

shut   themselves 

up    in    their   cui*- 

tain-closed  rooms, 

attended  only  by 

their  women. 

They  allow  no 
ditlerence  in  their 
surroundings  o  r 
atmosphere ;  there 
is  no  hurry  nor 
rush  nor  noise  ; 
only  the  indolent, 
lazy  life  of  the 
East.  Had  the 
genie  of  the  lamp 
been  summoned 
from  sjiace  to  work 
these  marvellous 
effects  it  could  not 
have  been  better 
done. 

But  the  pictu- 
resque   does    not 

end  with  the  Turkish  village,  its  mosques, 
bazaars,  cafe,  theatre,  and  attendants. 
Enter  the  gates  leading  to  the  little  toy 
houses  of  the  Javanese,  and  stop  for 
a  moment  at  one  of  the  doors.  Half 
a  dozen  of  the  dancing  -  girls  are  cud- 
dled toaether  in  the  middle  of  the  Hoor. 
light  except  through  the 


■Fa 


r-away 


There   is 


no 


door.     Some   are 


smoking 


cigar- 


open 

ettes.  One  is  painting  the  eyebrows  of 
a  comrade, 'who  in  turn  is  combing  the 
other's  hair.  Two  are  stretched  out  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  lolling  lazily. 
They  smile  courteously,  and  when  one 
rises  and  ti'ips  aw^ay  to  the  next  min- 
iature house,  she  drops  you  a  slight  def- 
erential courtesy  as  she  passes — not  to 
attract  your  attention,  but  as  challenging 
permission — to  cross  in  front  of  you. 

If  you,  an  admirer  of  Western  civili- 
zation, offer  some  one  of  its  subjects  a 
piece  of  silver,  you  receive  either  the 
customary  gruff  thanks  or  the  incredu- 


lous stare.  If  you  have  doubts  about 
the  courtesy,  the  refinement,  and  the 
charm  of  tlie  semi-barljurous  East,  try 
the  same  experiment  on  one  of  these  lit- 
tle Javanese  maid- 
ens, fully  of  age 
ant  I  yet  hardly  as 
tall  as  the  curly- 
h  aire  d  daughter 
that  you  hold  in 
your  arms.  "When 
you  tender  her  the 
coin  she  walks  to 
where  you  stand 
without  the  slight- 
est trace  of  either 
forwardness  or 
timidity,  drops  on 
one  knee  —  clasp- 
ing the  money  in 
her  right  hand — 
crosses  both  anus 
over  her  bosom, 
places  the  piece 
on  her  head,  and 
then  bowing  low, 
her  face  toward 
you,  retraces  her 
steps  into  the  bun- 
With  each 
she  in- 
tends some  grace- 
ful service — she  is 
your  slave  —  her 
heart  is  always  true,  her  head  in  sub- 
jection. It  is  only  her  way  of  say- 
ing thank  you — this  poor  little  half- 
clad,  half-civilized,  Javanese  maid  ;  but 
it  is  so  gracefully,  so  charmingly  done, 
it  is  so  naive  and  sincere,  that  if  you 
leave  the  door  of  her  hut  with  a  cent 
in  your  pocket  you  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  spend  a  month  in  her  village 
to  learn  better  manners. 

As  you  are  still  in  search  of  the  pict- 
uresque, follow  that  barefooted  Ai-ab 
with  fez  and  long  yellow  gown,  who  has 
just  saluted  with  such  respect  and  hu- 
mility Roberto  Levy  (chief  commissioner 
of  all  these  Muhammedau  people),  touch- 
ing his  heart  and  lips  and  forehead  after 
the  manner  of  his  race.  He  has  some 
complaint  to  make  or  grievance  to  right. 
You  note  that  the  man  enters  a  gate 
farther  down  on  the  Plaisance,  above 
which  you  catch  the  minaret  of  another 
mosque,  overlooking  "  A  Street  in  Cai- 


galow, 
gesture 


Moses 
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ro."  Later  on  you  discover  that  this  fringe  of  l)hick  thread  falling  below  the 
barefooted  Arab  drives  a  oamel  along  chin  ;  rows  of  idlei-H  in  dirty  garments 
this  tortuous  thorou'jhfare. 


sprawled  along  the  edges  of  the  houses 


P-_— ^--t- 
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Mosque   of  the   Sultan   Selim. 


Here  again  the  quality  of  the  pictu- 
resque is  inseparably  joined  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  genuine.  The  street  itself  is 
a  fair  reproduction  of  the  original,  with 
its  overhanging  latticed  windows,  iron 
gratings  and  decorations ;  but  the  motley 
crowd  that  throngs  through  its  crooked- 
ness is  the  native  element  itself.  Camels 
with  the  dust  of  the  desert  ground  into 
their  scarred  hides,  evei'y  knot  in  the 
harness  a  guarantee  of  long  service  ; 
donkeys  and  donkey  boys  ;  women  close- 
ly veiled  or  wearing  the  hurgi — a  wooden 
spool  bound  over  the  nose,  with  a  heavy 


hugging  the  shade  ;  Nubians,  black  as 
ink,  in  white  burnoose  and  long  gowns  ; 
pedlers,  street  venders  in  odd  Eastern 
costumes,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
curious  throng  the  man  from  Maine  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Everywhere  you  find  the  same  ele- 
ment of  the  jDictiiresque,  everywhere  is 
evident  the  same  quality  of  the  genuine. 
To  accomplish  these  results  space  and 
time  seem  to  have  been  aiinihilated. 

"It  is  I  who  went  up  into  the  Soudan 
country  and  brought  out  this  family, 
come  in  and  see,"  says  a  dark,  black- 
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bearded  man,  who  niiplit 
have  the  blood  of  all  the 
races  of  the  East  in  his  veins. 

I   thrust   my    head    and 
shoulder  through  a  narrow 
slit  in  the  hut,  shaped  like 
an  inverted  teacup,  and  am 
confronted  by  a  girl  wearing 
a  single  garment  of  coarse 
cotton  clotii,  sueh  as  would 
cover  a  sack  of  salt.    Behind 
her,  squatting  on  the  earth - 
doox*,  sit   her  husband   and 
father,  beating  rude  drums 
covered  with  skins.    The  girl 
instantly  advances,  lifts  up 
her    face    and    gazing    into 
mine  with   half-closed  eyes, 
gives  herself  up  with   slow 
movement  of  her  feet  to  that 
peculiar  spell  which  seems 
to  possess  all  Eastern  women  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  dance.     The  in- 
mates are  all  uncleanly,  unkempt,  and, 
but  for  the  earnest  face  and  fawn-like 
eyes  of  the  Soudanese  girl-wife,  forbid- 
ding and  repulsive.    Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, you  are  sure  :  had  you  wandered 
into  the  heart  of  their  country  and  en- 
tered any  one  of  their  huts,  you  would 
have  found  the  exact  countei'part  of  what 
is  before  you  now. 

So  with  the  Algerians  and  Nubians, 
the  Chinese  and  natives  of  Ceylon,  Daho- 
mey and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Es- 
quimaux even  down  to  the  glass-blowei's 
from  Murano  :  they  are  not  a  part  of  a 
show — they  are  the  people  themselves. 
How  long  this  unconscious  individual- 
ity will  con- 
tinue and  Avhat 
degi'ading  ef- 
fects our  civil- 
ization will  pro- 
duce on  these 
strangers  is  a 
question  which 
cannot  be  set- 
tled until  the 
Fair  is  over. 

It  is  safe  to 
say  that  never 
in  the  lives  of 
the  present 
generation  Avill 
peated.      Before 
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city  will  fade  away 
of  an  early  morn- 
highway,  teeming 
will  be  but  a  neg- 
the  lovelv  lagoons 


again  the  beautiful 
like  the  frost-work 
ing.  This  broad 
with  life  and  coloi-, 
lected  waste,  while 
will  once  more  yield  themselves  w^  to 
the  ever-encroaching  lake.  Every  square 
foot  of  the  wide  enclosure  should  be 
sacred  to  every  American,  as  marking 
for  them  and  for  the  intelligent  world 
a  point  in  civilization  never  before 
reached  by  any  people  ;  as  marking  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  progress 
of  the  Eepublic  ;  a  new  Hght  in  archi- 
tecture, in  nuiral  decoration  and  sculp t- 
ui-e  ;  in  the  weaA^ng  of  exquisite  stutfs, 
in  the  glazing  of  jjorcelains,  the  mak- 
ing of  glass  and   perfecting  of  all  the 

lesser  arts  that 

serve  to  beau- 
tify our  homes 
and  g  1  a  d  d  e  n 
our  lives ;  and 
in  the  proving, 
by  comparison 
with  the  best 
work  of  the 
other  nations 
of  earth,  the 
high  standard 
reached  by  our 
own    artists, 


these    things    be    re- 
the    summer    comes 


tixmg 


and   the 
forever  of  that  position  in  the  art  of  the 
world. 


^ 


C.R. 
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Professor  Edward  Augustus  Freeman. 
(Drawn  by  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  from  a  photograph.) 


MR.   FREEMAN   AT   HOME. 


By  Delia  Lyman  Porter 


IN  the  southwestern  corner  of  Eug- 
lantl,  in  the  count}'  of  Somerset,  lies 
the  beautiful  little  town  of  Wells, 
and  within  two  miles  of  the  cathedral 
and  palace,  for  which  it  is  so  well  known, 
is  Somerleaze,  which  for  most  of  his  life 
was  the  home  of  the  "  Sage  of  Somerset." 
There  Mr.  I^'eeman  most  loved  to  be, 
there  in  his  great  library  he  wrote  most 
of  the  histories  which  have  made  him 
famous,  thither,  after  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  he  was  always  longing 
to  return. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the 
sirring  of  1882  that  Mr.  Freeman,  on 
his  return  from  America,  saw  again  this 
beloved  home.  From  the  little  station 
at  Wells,  we  drove  through  the  quaint 
narrow  streets,  and   then  through   the 


rich,  rolling  countiw  for  which  Somer- 
setshire is  so  famed,  till  in  about  twenty 
minutes  we  reached  the  gate  of  Somer- 
leaze. There  under  an  arch,  which  bore 
the  welcoming  words  : 

"  May  the  dews  of  Heaven  fall  thick  in  bless- 
ings. 

Fair  be  all  their  hopes  and  prosperous  be  their 
life  !  " 


we  entered  by  a  winding  driveway,  the 
beautiful  grounds  which  led  to  the 
house. 

The  accompanying  rough  sketch, 
which  Mr.  Freeman  drew,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  form,  though  not  of  the 
charming  coloring,  of  the  low-set,  ram- 
bling gray  house,  which  was  almost 
comj)letely  covered   on   the  front   wall 
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with  ivy,  a  climbing  clematis  with  its 
great  purple  flower,  and  a  luxuriant  tea- 
rose  vine.  In  front  of  tlie  low  porcli 
was  a  gravel  tennis  court,  and  to  the 
right  stretched  a  fine  park  of  very  beau- 
tiful old  trees,  through  the  openings  in 
which  were  enchanting  views  of  the  blue 
Mendip  hills  just  across  the  valley.  Be- 
yond the  hedge  was  the  pictui-esque 
and  ancient  parish  church  of  the  little 
village  of  AVookey.  There  Mr.  Free- 
man was  always  called  "  the  Squire," 
and  tliere  Mrs.  Freeman  was  a  veritable 
Lady  Bountiful  in  her  ministrations  to 
the  sick  and  aged. 

The  first  set  of  steps  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  lead  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
library.  To  the  right  of  that  is  the 
great  oi'iel  window  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  he  put  in  himself,  and  in  which 
he  took  great  satisfaction.  Next  to  this 
are  the  tall  windows  of  the  dining-room. 

Turning  then  to  the  left,  one  comes 
upon  another  view  which  Mr.  Freeman 
has  also  illustrated  with  his  own  pencil. 
At  the  left  is  a  window  of  the  dining- 
room  and  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
moniing-room.  From  these  steps  the 
view  of  the  grounds  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  through  the  jjark,  and  yet 
quite  as  beautiful.  On  the  soft,  velvety 
English  turf,  were  several  tennis-courts, 
along  one  side  of  which  a  winding  path 


led  to  a  pretty  pond  with  a  little  island 
in  it  and  white  ducks  gracefully  swim- 
ming on  its  surface.  To  the  left  a  long 
walk  past  an  old-fashioned  flower-gai'- 
den  led  up  to  Ben  KnoD.  This  wood- 
clad  hill,  with  its  ivy-covered  tree-trimks, 
its  winding  paths,  and  rustic  summer- 
houses  was  Mr.  Freeman's  favorite 
haunt.  A  lovely  spot  it  was,  wrapped 
in  the  peaceful  quiet  of  rm  English 
country  scene,  with  its  views  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  its  daily  concerts  from  the 
birds  who  sing  there  as  only  English 
birds  can  sing.  Specially  beautiful,  too, 
w'ere  the  sunsets  from  Ben  Knoll,  light- 
ing up,  and  then  gradually  dying  away 
behind  the  Mendips. 

Inside  the  house,  the  great  drawing- 
room,  with  its  oriel  window,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  room,  but  the  most 
interesting  was  Mr.  Freeman's  library. 
Every  foot  of  its  high  walls  was  covered 
W'ith  books,  among  them  being  many 
rare  old  chronicles  and  copies  of  the 
principal  original  historical  MSS.  of  the 
British  and  Bodleian  Museums.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  always  amused  at  the 
question  he  was  often  asked  in  America, 
"  How  can  j'ou  write  your  histories  so 
fai'  away  from  the  oiiginal  sources  in 
the  London  hbraries  ? "  for  he  rarely 
had  to  use  a  manuscript  of  which  he 
had  not   a  cop3\     Through   the   broad 
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windows  at  the  only  lighted  end  of  the 
room,  was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  jiark. 
Three  large  tables  were  covered  with 
papers,  each  for  a  ditterent  purpose. 
One  was  for  the  main  work  on  which 
he  was  engaged.     Another  was  for  the 


flowers,  and  how  the  climax  was  capped 
when  an  enthusiastic  (ireek,  rushing 
through  a  window  —  his  only  way  of 
entering  the  crowded  house — threw  his 
arms  around  the  astonished  historian 
and  overwhelmed  him  \vith  kisses. 


— 

^4 

■B 

^       — • 


Another  View  of  "  Somerleaze." 
(Facsimile  of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Freeman.) 


magazine  and  newspaper  articles  which 
he  was  constantly  writing,  as  political 
events  stirred  him  to  do  so.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  whether  in  Ireland  or 
Greece  or  Bulgaria.  No  man  ever  had 
a  more  intense  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  wrote  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  his  fiery  denuncia- 
tions of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  Berlin  Council,  the 
Turks,  and  all  oppi'essors  of  those  long 
persecuted  Eastern  lands  along  the 
Adriatic.  Nor  was  this  interest  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  expressed  only  in 
words.  When  Greece  specially  needed 
help  in  her  war  with  Turkey  in  1881  he 
raised,  by  his  own  personal  efforts,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  their  as- 
sistance. His  next  visit  to  Greece  was 
an  ovation.  I  remember  the  enjoyment 
with  which  he  told  me  how,  one  day,  he 
was  entirely  surrounded  by  his  grateful 
admirers  and  covered  with  wreaths  of 


On  a  third  table  in  his  library,  Mr. 
Freeman  wi'ote  his  letters  in  a  most 
peculiar  way.  There  you  might  see  a 
half  dozen  letters  spread  out,  all  kej^t 
going  at  the  same  time.  He  had  a  curi- 
ous habit  of  stopping  at  the  end  of  a 
page,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, then  going  on  to  another  letter, 
and  returning  after  several  daj-s  (with 
the  new  date  in  brackets  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page)  he  would  conclude  the 
sentence  and  continue  the  letter.  He 
wrote  with  a  quill  pen,  using  the  black- 
est of  black  ink  and  the  heaviest  of 
white  pajDer,  which,  with  a  characteris- 
tic disregard  for  such  small  things  as 
postage,  he  used  with  equal  freedom  for 
foreign  letters.  His  handwriting  was 
diflficnlt  to  read  until  one  became  famil- 
iar with  it.  He  was  an  amazing  coitc- 
spondeut,  writing  numerous  and  very 
long  letters,  bright,  and  often  playful 
in  style,  full  of  honest  opinions  of  the 
great  events  of  the  day,  expressed  in 
his  strong,  vigorous  way. 
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This  sucffjests  one  of  his  strono;est 
characteristics — his  intensity  of  nature. 
He  was  a  man  of  intense  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  never  had  a  half-way  ojiinion 
of  anything  about  which  he  had  an}' 
opinion  at  all.  He  was  either  entirely 
indifferent  or  knew  his  mind  very  posi- 
tivel}'. 

Furthermore,  he  was  absolutely  hon- 
est in  his  opinions  and  judgments.  In 
answering  a  question  I  once  asked  him 
as  to  whether  a  lie  is  ever  justifiable, 
.  after  enumerating  several  instances  in 
which,  theoretically,  it  might  be,  he  de- 
clared :  "  But  in  any  of  these  cases  I, 
personally,  should  find  it  physically 
hard  to  utter  the  thing  tliat  is  not." 
He  never  feigned  to  know  a  thing  which 
he  did  not  know,  never  hesitated  to 
avow  what  he  did. 

Among  those  things  of  which  he  was 
absolutely  and  curiously  ignorant  was 
how  to  do  the  common  things  of  life, 
such  as  managing  luggage  and  like  de- 
tails in  travelling.  "  My  tastes  have 
their  drawbacks,"  he  wrote,  in  1887. 
"  I  get  to  dislike  all  human  affairs,  mine 
own  and  those  of  anybody  else,  and  to 
leave  them  to  anybody  that  will  do 
them  for  me."  He  was  equally  frank  in 
avowing  his  lack  of  practical  mechanical 
knowledge.  In  I'eplying  to  a  letter  in 
which  I  explained  to  him  the  making 
of  a  composite  photograph,  he  wrote  : 
"Your  explanation  of  the  many -girl 
photograph  is  too  scientific  for  me.  I 
don't  know  about  '  foci '  and  '  nega- 
tives.' I  believe  I  have  not  any  notion 
how  anything  is  done  except  making  a 
book,  rolling  up  a  book  packet,  and 
making  a  fire  burn  with  crumbling  turf. 
I  can  do  those  three  physical  things 
and  no  others."  Another  interesting 
confession  of  his  own  limitations  was 
in  speaking  of  a  brilliant  young  girl : 
"  Her  writings  are  very  wild  and  un- 
tamed, thought  I,  but  full  of  real  imag- 
inative power.  You  know  I  don't  pro- 
fess to  invent  myself,  only  to  fish  things 
out  and  set  them  forth  after  I  have 
fished  them.  But  this  lassie  had  got 
hold  of  things  that  I  can't  guess  where 
she  caught  them  ;  so  I  suppose  they 
grew  in  her  own  brain." 

But  this  plain  -  spokenness  of  Mr. 
Freeman  was  sometimes  amusing.  I 
well  x'emember  an  instance  of  this  when 


we  were  paying  visits  in  Wells.  We 
had  rung  the  bell  at  the  house  of  a  dis- 
tinguished church  dignitary.    The  maid 

who  answered  it  told  us  that  Dr.  

was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  was. 

"  Oh  ! "'  was  Mr.  Freeman's  instant  ejac- 
ulation, "  we  shall  have  to  go  in,  then  !  " 
which,  if  repeated  by  the  maid  to  her 
mistress,  must  have  somewhat  amused 
her. 

To  return  to  his  library,  the  drawers 
of  his  letter-table  were  fidl  of  interest- 
ing letters  from  distinguished  men  all 
over  England.  His  unbounded  gener- 
osity was  shown  by  his  giving  the  writer 
fi'ee  permission  to  abstract  for  her  auto- 
graph-collection any  which  she  wished. 
Besides  those  of  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop 
Stubbs,  Merivale,  John  Bright,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  many  others  of  equal  note, 
he  insisted  on  her  also  taking  one  which, 
in  her  eyes,  was  the  prize  of  all — a  let- 
ter from  Gladstone  containing  a  com- 
plimentary opinion  of  Mr.  Freeman 
himself.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  "was  an  ardent  admirer  and 
supporter  of  Gladstone's.  His  generos- 
ity was  utterly  without  stint,  and  the 
same  man  who  was  so  often  thought 
gruff  and  brusque  in  general  society 
could  not  do  enough  for  his  friends. 
He  delighted  to  entertain  them  in  his 
house  and  overwhelmed  them  with  kind- 
ness. To  really  know  Mi'.  Freeman  one 
should  have  seen  him  at  his  own  table 
surrounded  by  those  who  knew  and  ap- 
preciated him. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  he  did  not  extend  the  same  hearti- 
ness to  most  strangers  or  to  people  in 
general,  partly,  I  think,  through  shyness 
and  partly  from  a  singular  inability  to 
talk  any  of  the  small  talk  which  is  so 
often  needed  in  beginning  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  stranger.  "  When  I  know 
nothing  at  aU  about  a  man  who  is 
brought  up  to  me,  what  in  the  world 
can  I  say  ?  "  he  more  than  once  said  to 
me  in  a  perfectl}'  helpless  way.  And  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  writes  :  "  What 
on  eai'th  do  you  find  to  say  to  people  ? 
Many  must  be  fools,  and  I  fancy  that  I 
never  mastered  the  apostolic  suggestion 
or  counsel  of  perfection — for  a  direct 
precept  it  is  not — to  '  suffer  fools  glad- 
ly ? '  Only  you  seem  not  only  to  suffer 
fools  gladly,  but  positively  to  rejoice  in 
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them,  which  I  cannot  fathom."  But  iu- 
troduco  to  him  one  who  had  an  interest 
in  any  of  his  special  subjects — history, 
architecture,  or  archaeology,  and  a  rich 
stream  of  delightful  talk  would  flow 
forth. 

Though  those  three  were  Mr.  Free- 
man's special  subjects,  a  glance  around 
the  walls  of  his  library  showed  that  he 
read  other  books  besides.  Of  fiction 
there  was  not  much.  He  liked  the 
reality  and  truth  to  life  of  George 
Eliot's  works,  but  curiously  failed  to 
appreciate  Dickens.  "  I  read  '  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  '  years  ago,  but  not  lately," 
he  wrote  in  1885.  "  '  Adam  Bede  '  I  read 
again  this  year.  George  Eliot's  peoj)le 
are  all  real  people.  You  have  seen  such 
people,  or  you  feel  you  might  have  seen 
such  —  so  utterly  different  from  the 
forced  wit  and  vulgarity  of  so  many, 
I  should  say,  of  Dickens."  Of  Henry 
James,  he  wrote  :  ''I  am  trying  to  read 
'  Washington  Square.'  It  strikes  me  as 
an  elaborate  description  of  nothing  ;  as 
if  a  painter  should  i>aint  a  pair  of  boots 
very  like  real  boots." 

Among  essayists,  he  also  failed  to  ap- 
preciate Emerson,  partly  for  the  occa- 
sional lack  of  clearness  in  his  writings, 
and  partly  for  his  poetical  way  of  treat- 
ing some  historical  events,  which  roused 
Mr.  Freeman's  impatience.  "  I  took  up 
a  thing  of  his  the  other  day,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  his  notion  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  that  '  twenty  thousand  thieves 
founded  the  House  of  Lords  !  ! ! '  He 
seemed  to  come  into  England  not  know- 
ing anything  whatever  about  anything." 

As  to  poetry,  his  fondness  for  a  clear, 
direct  style  made  him  unable  to  appi*e- 
ciate  such  a  poet  as  Browning.  "  Both- 
er Browning  and  Emerson  and  all  peo- 
ple who  write  not  to  be  understood  ! " 
he  wrote,  in  one  of  his  letters.  I  well 
remember  his  enjoyment  of  the  amus- 
ing incidents  which  we  saw  on  Com- 
memoration Day  in  Oxford  in  1882, 
when  Browning  received  his  honorary 
degree.  Of  all  the  witty  and  absurd 
sallies  which  came  from  the  students 
in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Sheldoni- 
an  Theatre  that  morning,  none  evoked 
so  much  laughter  as  those  which  met 
Robert  BrowTiiug  as  he  stood  in  his 
scarlet  doctor's  robe,  during  his  pres- 
entation to  the  Vice-Chancellor.     From 


the  gallery  a  red  cotton  nightcap  fast- 
ened to  a  string  (referring  to  his  "  lied 
Cotton  Night-Cap  Country  ")  was  dan- 
gled over  the  heads  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
ceUf)r  and  other  dignitaries,  as  they  sat 
in  all  their  magnificence  below,  and  was 
at  last  skilfully  landed  on  the  head  of 
Browning  himself.  At  the  same  time 
a  huge  cartoon  was  also  let  down,  on 
which  was  a  comical  cari(;atui-e  of  the 
jjoet  with  an  enormous  head  on  a  very 
little  body,  and  beside  him  a  similar 
figure  of  a  member  of  the  Browning 
Society,  imploring  him  in  a  rhymed 
couplet  to  show  him  how  to  under- 
stand his  poetry.  ]\Ir.  Freeman  sym- 
l)athized  heartily  with  that  member  of 
the  Browning  Society,  for  he  could 
not  get  hold  of  Browning's  jioetry, 
though  personally  he  liked  him.  la 
April,  1884,  he  wrote  : 

"  At  that  dinner  I  sat  opposite  to 
Browning,  and  found  that  in  private 
life  he  was  much  like  another  man.  I 
had  thought  that  his  Comilntus^,  the 
Browning  Society,  would  follow  him 
everywhere  to  explain  what  he  said. 
But  if  a  man  can  talk  to  be  understood, 
why  can't  he  write  to  be  understood? 
But  those  things  are  not  in  my  line — 
Homer  and  Macaulay  for  me — them  I 
can  vinderstand." 

Macaulay  certainly  does  not  need  a 
society  to  explain  his  poems,  and  of  his 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  Mr.  Freeman 
was  exceedingly  fond.  He  liked  their 
stirring  lines  and  fine  musical  cadence. 
He  knew  them  all  by  heai-t,  and  often, 
as  we  walked  over  the  hills  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  he  would  recite,  with 
great  feeling  and  fine  effect,  poem  after 
I^oem.  He  liked  Byron's  poems,  too, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

These  preferences  of  his  show  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  own  style. 
He  was  so  averse  to  any  lack  of  clear- 
ness, that  in  his  own  writings  he  al- 
most went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  is 
often  accused  of  too  much  repetition. 
To  avoid  all  ambiguity  he  frequently 
repeated  a  word  several  times  instead 
of  using  its  pronoun,  or  "the  former" 
and  "  the  latter." 

Arising  also  from  this  natural  sim- 
plicity of  style  was  his  preference  for 
good  strong  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  his 
dislike  of  Latin  derivatives  where  a  pure- 
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ly  English  word  could  be  used.  "  Do 
not  say,  'I  conimence  my  letter,'  but  'I 
begin  it,' "  he  wrote,  and  in  like  manner 
more  than  once.  So  also  he  objected 
to  the  common  use  of  French  endings 
for  the  names  of  English  or  American 
towns.  Writing  to  me  when  I  was  in 
Leadville,  Col.,  he  said:  "But  Lmd- 
ville  —  PlumbapoUs  !  What  a  name  I 
Did  they  not  know  that  the  English 
tongue  has  such  endings  as  ton,  burgh, 
and  a  dozen  others,  tliat  they  must 
needs  rim  off  to  a  French  Ville  !  Whit- 
neyville,  Varietvville,  and  (more  won- 
derful than  all)  Washiugtonville  ;  but 
here  in  Middle  England  some  are  as 
bad — PittsviUe,  and  CUrtonville — every 
bit  as  bad  as  Washiugtonville." 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  style  that 
made  some  of  his  historical  descriptions 
so  thrilling,  as  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness wliich  he  threw  into  the  writing  of 
anything  which  really  stirred  him.  He 
actually  re-lived  again  the  stirring  scenes 
of  his  favorite  periods  of  history,  his 
heroes  were  all  real  living  people  to 
him,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  favor- 
ites vmbounded.  Of  a  visit  to  Noi'man- 
dy,  he  writes  in  verse  : 

"  The  same  full  moon 
Casts  wide  her  lights  and  shadows  on  the  works 
And  liomes  of  bishops,  burghers,  priests,  and 

counts 
Who  seem  to  me  like  living  friends  and  foes." 

I  remember  how  one  evening  at  Som- 
erleaze  he  was  mightily  stirred  by  read- 
ing in  an  English  magazine  a  criticism 
of  one  of  his  books  which  referred  to 
him  as  being  "cold  and  calm"  in  his 
style.  He  rushed  off  to  the  library, 
brought  back  a  volume  of  the  "  Norman 
Conquest "  and  read  with  so  much  fire 
and  eloquence,  so  much  feeling  and  ex- 
citement, the  stirring  account  of  the 
battle  of  Seulac,  that  had  his  critic  been 
present  he  could  hardly  have  described 
him  as  "  cold  and  calm  "again.  He  had 
a  fine  bass  voice  and  was  an  excellent 
reader.  In  the  little  parish  church  it 
was  interesting  to  see  him  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  in  white  robes  and  scarlet  Ox- 
ford hood,  reading  the  lessons  of  the 
day,  according  to  a  common  Enghsh 
custom  that  the  principal  layman  of  the 
church  should  thus  assist  the  vicar. 

To  retvu-n  to  his  Somerleaze  libraiy, 


on  his  shelves  were,  of  course,  many 
books  on  architecture.  No  one  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  was  more  of  an  authority 
in  this  line  than  ]\Ir.  Freeman,  for  be- 
sides his  great  learning  on  the  subject, 
and  his  keen  aesthetic  taste,  he  always 
looked  at  it  from  an  historical  point  of 
view.  He  never  considered  that  he 
could  write  the  history  of  any  locality 
tiU  he  had  carefuUy  examined  himself 
every  trace  and  survival  of  its  ancient 
monuments.  His  special  field  was  the 
Romanesque  or  Norman  architecture, 
and  he  had  personally  examined  almost 
every  remaining  work,  great  or  small,  of 
that  glorious  style.  From  Normandy, 
in  1888,  he  wrote  : 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  give  any  notion  of 
the  inside  of  these  churches  with  their 
vast  height,  utterly  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  anything  in  England,  though 
EngUsh  churches  certainly  out-do  them 
in  some  other  points,  as  length  and  out- 
line. You  know  that  after  all,  it  is  the 
Romanesque  churches  and  Romanesque 
work  generally  that  I  go  in  for,  because 
that  is  my  real  work,  bearing  on  Nor- 
mans and  Franks,  and  all  that  I  have  to 
do  with.  The  latter,  the  Gothic  build- 
ings, I  sit  and  gaze  on  with  delight, 
but  the}'  are  not  part  of  my  business. 
Neither  William  nor  Harold  ever  saw 
them,  nor  yet  King  Roger.  But  in 
Saint  Remigius,  at  Rlieims,  you  see  the 
pillars  and  capital  which  Gyrth  must 
have  looked  at  when  they  were  new,  as 
he  came  back  from  his  pilgrimage  to 
Rome." 

Of  English  Norman  work  the  noble 
cathedral  of  Durham  was  his  special  de- 
light, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  hour 
when  he  led  me  into  the  nave  with  its 
great  pillars  and  noble  arches,  and  the 
wonderful  impression  of  the  massive- 
ness  and  everlastingness  of  the  work  of 
these  old  builders,  which  is  hard  to 
match  elsewhere.  We  were  both  silent 
for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Freeman  was  too 
much  moved  for  words.  I  remember 
his  interest  in  the  fine  Noiman  work 
and  curious  mosaics  of  the  Sicilian  ca- 
thedral of  Monreale,  and  the  churches 
of  Palermo,  where  I  first  met  him  in  the 
vA-inter  of  1877-78.  That  visit  was,  I 
think,  the  first  of  the  many  which  he 
made  to  that  island,  collecting  the  vast 
amoimt  of  material  which  he  was  work- 
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inj^  into  his  j;^reat  histon'  of  Sicily,  when 
his  deatli  cut  all  work  short  in  18*J2. 
He  wrote,  in  1887  : 

"How  this  ^'loriouK  island  takes  hold 
of  one  antl  keeps  one  bound.  I  once 
meant  only  to  do  the  Norman  kings  here 
to  match  the  Norman  kings  in  the  other 
great  island,  Roger  to  balance  against 
Henry,  but  the  whole  stoiy  lies  so  to- 
gether that  I  find  I  must  tell  it  from 
the  beginning.  Tell  it  I  must  in  two 
shajies,  as  I  have  let  myself  in  to  do  it 
for  '  the  Story  of  the  Nations,'  besides 
something  niuch  bigger." 

I  remember  a  visit  to  an  old  Greek 
town  near  Palermo,  of  which  Mr.  Free- 
man told  us  more  than  our  guide-books. 
Indeed  the  sight-seeing  of  an  ordinary 
traveller  was  as  different  as  could  be 
imagined  from  Mr.  Freeman's.  Though 
rather  stout  and  not  light  of  foot,  he 
would  climb  to  the  most  inaccessible 
point  of  some  old  Norman  ruin  if  a  bet- 
ter notion  of  some  historic  scene  could 
be  gained.  He  "  stepped  out,"  as  he 
called  his  careful  tracing,  many  a  mile 
of  old  broken-down  and  partly  buried 
wjill,  by  his  skill  and  archaeological 
knowledge  discovering  the  identity  of 
many  historic  remains  previously  un- 
known. It  was  anything  but  easy  work, 
but  he  loved  it. 

"  You  don't  know  how  worked  I  am 
here,"  he  w^rote.  "  I  have  said  once  or 
twice  '  I  have  no  time  to  sleep  or  to 
write  letters,'  and  it  really  is  something 
like  it.  I  dare  say  some  blinded  peo- 
ple think  that  I  am  taking  what  they 
call  a  '  holiday '  in  Sicily.  If  a  '  holi- 
day' consists  in  hard  work  —  and  I 
sometimes  think  it  does — I  suppose  I 
am.  To  be  sure  I  like  the  work  very 
much  ;  but  it  is  work  all  the  same.  I 
have  every  day  to  go  see  this  and  that, 
to  scramble  "up  and  down  this  and  that 
place,  to  read  what  the  Greek  writers 
wrote  about  it,  and  what  the  German 
commentators  say  about  it  now,  and  to 
work  it  all  into  the  proper  place  of  my 
great  Sicilian  book."  And  again,  "  I 
am  glad  to  turn  from  anything  to  my 
direct  Sicilian  work ;  that  now  draws 
me  before  all,  and  Thucj'dides,  Diodor- 
us,  and  Plutarch  (with  endless  Germans 
to  turn  to)  must  be  what  Macmillan  ad- 
vertises as  '  Books  for  the  Seaside.' 
Anyhow,  'tis   a  blessed  thing  to  be  in 


Sicily."  He  was  efipecially  fond  of  Syra- 
cuse, rich  as  it  is  in  natural  beauty  and 
historic  treasures.  "  Truly,  Syracuse  is 
the  place  to  make  one  young  and  lusty 
as  the  (Sicilian)  eagle,  or  by  a  better  si- 
militude, as  a  kid  of  the  goats  skipping 
uj)  the  rocks.  Will  you  believe  it  ?  I 
walked  and  domb  right  to  the  toj)  of 
the  hill — domb,  I  say,  yea,  I  did  more 
than  once  of  set  purpose  forsake  the 
main  road  to  go  up  steps  and  stony 
Ijaths  that  seemed  more  fit  to  go  into 
Henna  by.  But  I  played  no  such  tricks 
coming  down,  pacing  down  in  a  canter, 
with  rain  and  wind  and  lightning  and 
thunder  to  help  me  on."  In  the  same 
letter,  speaking  of  going  home,  he  says  : 
"I  think  we  shaU  not  go  to  Malta.  'Tis 
but  a  jingo  island,  full  of  Swashbuck- 
lers, British  Empire,  and  all  that." 

But  to  return  to  his  home  at  Somer- 
leaze,  as  he  himself  was  alwajs  more 
than  glad  to  do,  perhaps  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  his  habits  and  methods 
of  work  and  recreation  may  be  gained 
from  a  brief  accoimt  of  his  everv-day 
Hfe. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  always  an  early 
riser  and  did,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a 
good  bit "  of  work  before  breakfast. 
"  A  wonderful  deal,"  he  wrote  me, 
"  may  be  done  by  method  and  by  (jet- 
ting up  early ;  "  and  this  fine  start  in 
the  fresh  morning  hours  was  one  reason 
why  he  turned  out  so  much  work.  At 
half-past  eight  the  household,  including 
all  the  servants,  gathered  in  the  dining- 
room  to  hear  "  the  Master,"  as  Mr.  Free- 
man was  always  called  by  them,  read 
family  prayers. 

After  Mrs.  Freeman  had  distributed 
the  large  morning  mail,  we  began  that 
pleasant  and  most  informal  English 
meal — the  breakfast,  after  which  Mr. 
Freeman  always  took  me  for  a  ten- 
minutes'  walk  in  the  garden  to  get 
freshened  up  for  his  morning's  work. 
We  wei'e  generally  accompanied  by 
Foochow,  Mr.  Freeman's  favorite  dog. 
Foochow  was  brought  from  China  by, 
I  think,  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
as  a  gift  to  Mr.  Freeman.  He  used  al- 
ways to  accompany  his  master  on  his 
walks,  unless  he  was  specially  forbid- 
den. Writing  from  Oxford  in  1885, 
Mr.  Freeman  said  of  him:  "He  has 
sense  to  know  that  when  I  set  out  in 
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cap  and  gown  be  is  not  to  come.  If  I 
go  out  without  them  and  do  not  take 
liim,  he  thinks  himself  wronged,  but 
when  on  Commemoration  Day  I  ap- 
peared clothed  in  scarlet  [bis  doctor's 
gown],  that  he  could  not  make  out  at 
all."  Another  pet  was  a  large  peacock 
which  used  to  strut  up  and  down  in 
front  of  Mr.  Freeman's  windows,  often 
mounting  the  steps  and  thrusting  his 
bead  into  the  library  in  the  hope  that 
bis  kind  -  hearted  master  would  stop 
writing,  as  he  often  did,  and  give  him 
something  to  eat. 

After  our  little  stroll  Mr.  Freeman 
shut  himself  iip  in  his  library,  donned 
bis  scarlet  study  gown,  and  settled 
down  to  the  day's  work.  He  never  felt 
satisfied  unless  he  had  worked  bis  full 
quota  of  hours.  He  showed  me  once 
the  blank-book  in  which  be  checked  off 
for  each  day  the  number  of  hours  be 
had  worked.  If  the  number  for  one 
day  was  short  he  always  tried  to  make 
it  up  at  another  time,  and  this  perse- 
vering method  was  another  reason  for 
the  great  amount  which  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  giving  me  some  advice  about  study- 
ing English  history,  be  wrote,  in  1883  : 
"  The  tiling  is  to  get  the  habit  of  real 
application,  which  is  so  bard  to  all  you 
lassies.  You  are  quick  enough  when 
you  do  give  your  minds  to  a  thing,  but 
it  is  so  hard  to  get  you  to  give  your 
minds  to  anything  steadily.  When  you 
can  refer  to  an  original  writer,  do  ;  both 
Johnny  [Mr.  Green]  and  I  in  our  notes 
will  give  you  some  notion  of  them.  It  is 
a  really  important  and  difficult  business 
to  grasp  the  truth  that  there  are  orig- 
inal writers.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
we  have  it  all  revealed  to  us  or  spin  it 
out  of  our  own  beads."  And  later  be 
wrote  :  "I  think  love  of  work  grows  on 
one  as  one  gets  older — that  is,  if  one 
has  been  used  to  it  always.  And  I  find 
that  power  and  judgment  get  sti'onger 
and  stronger,  but  mere  memory  weak- 
ens ;  indeed,  it  is  weakening  all  through 
life  ;  one  does  not  remember  anything 
so  well  as  what  one  learned  as  a  child." 

His  advice  on  the  subject  of  studying 
history  reminds  me  of  a  siovj  Mr.  Free- 
man enjoyed  telling  of  a  young  Oxford 
student  who  was  studying  American  his- 
tory neither  wisely  nor  too  well.     "  Do 


you  take  in  the  Federalist  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Freeman,  meaning  as  a  book  in  the  uni- 
versity course  of  study.  "No,"  he  an- 
swered, "  only  Scribner's  Monthly,  tak- 
en in  at  the  Union  [Club]."  Just  here 
may  be  inserted  one  or  two  references 
in  Mr.  Freeman's  letters  to  some  other 
American  journals  :  "I  am  asked  to 
write  something  for  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion of  Boston.  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, I  take  to  be  the  Maid,  and  there 
is  a  picture  of  her  sliding  down  a  steep 
place  in  a  kind  of  sleigh.  Then  the  In- 
dependent of  New  York,  writes  again  to 
me  about  Columbus  discovering  your 
laud.  Now,  be  didn't  discover  your 
land — Sebastian  Cabot,  of  Bristol,  did 
that,  good  luck  to  him  for  so  doing ! " 

"  Have  you  seen 's  new  Illustrated 

Magazine  ?  It  is  nothing  like  so  good 
as  the  Century.  Your  side  has  certain- 
ly the  pull  in  wood-engraving." 

Another  five  minutes'  stroll  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  broke  the  long 
hours  before  dinner,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer was  about  two  o'clock.  After  that 
more  work  in  the  bbrary  till  half-past 
four  or  so,  when  we  all  met  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea. 
Sometimes  a  long  drive  occupied  the 
whole  afternoon,  to  Cheddon  Cliff  or 
the  beautiful  ruin  of  Glastonbury,  or 
one  of  the  many  other  historical  spots 
near  Somerleaze.  But  more  often  the 
drive  came  after  the  tea  hour,  bi-inging 
us  home  in  the  long  English  twiHght  to 
"  high  tea,"  a  hearty  and  specially  pleas- 
ant meal,  at  eight  o'clock. 

More  often,  still,  however,  Mr.  Free- 
man would  take  Foochow  and  me,  about 
five  o'clock,  for  a  long,  deHgbtful  tramp 
over  the  hOls.  The  country  in  Somerset 
is  wonderfully  lovely,  and  has  much  of 
the  more  famed  beauty  of  its  southern 
neighbor  Devon.  The  valley  in  which 
Somerleaze  lies,  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Mendip  bills,  and  along  its  sur- 
face are  scattered  many  small  mound- 
like bills,  of  which  Ben  KnoU  is  one. 
Up  and  down  these  bills  we  wandered, 
crossing  one  stile  after  another  from 
field  to  field,  where  the  velvety  green  of 
the  grass  was  like  that  of  a  fine  Ameri- 
can lawn.  The  air  was  fmgrant  wdth 
hawthorn  or  cowslips,  and  later  with 
the  pleasant  odors  of  new-mown  bay. 
Flocks  of  sheep  lay  quietly  resting  uu- 
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(ler  the  trees  till  Foochow,  pursuiug  bis 
favorite  ainusouif-iit,  nislietl  ainoii}^  theia 
aud  scattered  thtni  in  every  direction, 
no  cliidLug  from  Mr.  Freeman  inducing 
bini  to  give  up  tliis  bit  of  fun,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a  dog. 

As  we  walked,  Mr.  Freeman  told  me 
many  an  interesting  story  of  his  early 
life.  From  one  of  the  hills  he  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  lirean  Down.  "  The 
first  thing  in  the  world  that  I  can  re- 
mendjer,"  he  said,  "  was  a  thunder- 
storm on  Brean  Down  about  the  year 
1825  or  182(j,  when  I  was  two  or  three 
years  old."  Another  time  he  told  me  of 
knowing  Mrs.  Hannah  !More  when  he 
was  a  Httle  boy.  In  August,  1889,  after 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  her  work  in  Cheddar,  be  wrote 
of  her  :  "  She  was  a  mighty  good  wom- 
an Avho  patted  me  when  I  was  a  small 
child,  as  she  had  patted  Macaulay  about 
twenty  jears  before  ;  only  little  Tonmiy, 
aged  four  years,  offei-ed  her  a  glass  of 
old  spirits,  Avhich  little  Edward  never 
ventured  to  do.  She  set  up  schools, 
wrote  tracts,  and  did  a  great  deal  more, 
and  as  the  beginning  was  at  Cheddar 
in  1789,  we  held  a  feast  to  her  at  Ched- 
dar in  1889,  and  had  some  prayers  and 
provender,  sermons  and  speeches,  of 
which  last  I  was  the  only  one  put  for- 
ward, as  the  only  man  who  remembered 
her  in  the  flesh." 

His  mention  of  Macaulay  suggests  a 
story  he  told  in  a  later  letter  of  the 
Eev.  Churchill  Babington,  a  relative  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  whom  he  was  visiting. 
"  He  in  his  boyhood  was  bidden  of 
T.  B.  (afterward  Lord)  Macaulay  to 
catch  a  sheep  and,  failing  in  that  under- 
taking, said  boldly  to  the  great  man  : 
'  Catch  it  yourself, "^Mr.  Macaulay  ! '  He 
is  now  a  round  man  with  a  bald  head, 
and  looks  quite  unsuited  for  the  catch- 
ing of  sheep,  save  haply  in  a  pastoral 
sense." 

During  our  walks  Mr.  Freeman  also 
talked  much  of  his  special  friends.  For 
Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  whom  he  always  called 
"  Johnny,"  he  had  a  strong  affection. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  fourteen  years  his 
senior,  and  had  known  him  ever  since 
his  boyhood,  when  he  carried  him  on 
his  shoulders.  I  remember  the  day  in 
May,  1882,  when  he  took  me  to  lunch  at 
Mr.  Green's  house  in  London,  and  there 


I  saw  for  myself  how  much  the  elder 
and  the  younger  writer  were  to  each 
other.  It  was  only  the  year  before  Mr. 
Green's  death,  and  he  looked  veiy  frail. 
He  wore  a  little  black  skull-cap.  His 
eyes  were  bright  and  his  manner  and 
talk  i)articularly  charming.  That  he 
shared  Mr.  Freeman's  vivid  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  was  shown  by  the  frequent 
laughter  at  that  lunch-table.  Among 
other  things  which  amused  him,  was 
Mr.  Freeman's  declaration  that  he  nev- 
er let  a  man  die  at  the  end  of  a  chap- 
ter in  the  "  Norman  Conquest,"  because 
Johnny  told  him  not  to.  !Mrs.  Green, 
who  was  an  equally  charming  hostess, 
wore  a  leather  strap  buckled  on  her 
wrist,  because  she  had  lamed  it  writ- 
ing, at  his  dictation,  the  "Making  of 
England."  She  told  me  among  other 
things,  that  when  IMr.  Heniy  James 
asked  Mr.  Green  one  day  for  a  defini- 
tion of  a  novel,  he  said :  "  Historj'  with- 
out documents — nothing  to  prove  it." 

In  one  of  his  later  letters  Mr.  Free- 
man wrote :  "  Seeley's  [Professor  at 
Cambridge]  great  grievance  seems  to  be 
that  Johnny  Green  won't  be  duU.  Poor 
dear  Johnny,  I  fear  he  is  very  weak." 
And  after  Green's  death,  he  wrote  :  "  He 
said  once  or  twice  that  I  '  made  him,' 
which  is  perfectly  true,  I  reaUy  believe  ; 
but  it  was  nice  of  him  to  remember  it 
when  he  had  been  so  much  run  after  of 
late  years."  In  a  long  poem  on  which 
Mr.  Freeman  was  engaged  about  that 
time  is  this  reference  to  his  friend  : 

"  Oft  walked  I  on  the  hills, 
With  him  so  keen  to  mark  each  nook,   each 

tnrn 
That  spake  of  the  old  times  he  loved  so  well, 
When    England    was    a-making.        We     have 

strayed 
At  Val-es-dunes  and  Senlac  ;  in  the  choir 
Where  Harold  lay,  and  where  no  stone  is  left. 
To  mark  the  choir  that  sheltered  him.     With 

him 
On  either  side  the  narrow  seas  I  sought 
The  spots  where  dwell  the  names  of  dukes  and 

counts 
Whose    deeds   he   dreamed   of  telling.      Now 

that  tale 
Must  bide  untold.     The  hand  that  would  have 

traced 
With  more  than  limner's  craft  the  living  forms 
Of  Fulk  and  Geoffrey,  never  more  may  trace 

A  line  to  teach  or  cheer  us." 

Another  friend  of  whom  Mr.  Free- 
man often  spoke  was  Mr.  Stubbs,  then 
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Rejoins  Professor  at  Oxford,  aud  now 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Freeman 
had  for  hiiu  the  greatest  admiration 
and  affection,  and  dechired  that  he  knew 
more  than  any  man  in  Enghmd.  He 
told  nie  a  saying  of  his  which  showed 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  so  great  a 
scholar.  Some  one  once  asked  Air. 
Stubbs  how  he  had  managed  to  do  so 
much  really  great  work  in  constitu- 
tional history.  ''  I  have  got  to  get  some 
money  for  the  children,"  he  answerful, 
smiling,  "  and  when  I  do  a  thing  I  like 
to  do  it  weU."  Mr.  Freeman  specially 
enjoyed  a  squib  which  Mr.  Stid)bs 
wx'ote  about  Froude  and  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  soon  after  Froude's  Rectorial  Ad- 
dress at  St.  Andrews : 

"  Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
That  parsons  do  not  care  for  truth  : 
Tlie  Reverend  Canon  Kingsley  cries  ; 
'  History  is  a  heap  of  lies  !  ' 
What  cause  for  judgment  so  malign  ? 
A  brief  reflection  solves  the  mystery — 
Fronde  believes  Kingsley  a  divine, 
And  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  history." 

This  mention  of  Froude  brings  to 
mind  the  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  Free- 
man was  as  hearty  in  his  dislikes  as  in 
his  likes,  and  toward  those  of  whom  he 
could  not  api)rove  he  was  as  severe  as  to 
his  friends  he  was  loyal  and  devoted. 

"  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "  a  wicked 
'  World,'  to  show  3'ou  what  they  say  of 
Froude.  What  a  charming  state  of  sim- 
jjlieity  Kosmos  must  be  in,  to  think  that 
the  speeches  and  despatches  in  Froude 
ai'e  genuine." 

Before  putting  aside  the  letters  from 
which  most  of  these  quotations  are 
made,  I  want  to  add  one  which  shows  a 
side  of  Mr.  Freeman's  inner  self  of  which 
he  rarely  gives  any  glimpse.  "  Ought  I 
not  to  do  something  more  personally 
for  others  than  I  ever  do  ? "  he  writes. 
"  Yet  I  suppose  everyone  must  do  ac- 
cording to  his  own  gifts,  and  I  don't 
believe  mine  lie  in  the  way  of  verj'  active 
ministrations  in  my  own  person.  (I 
mean    like    Lord     Selborne    or    Lord 


Hatherly,  teaching  in  a  Sundaj'-School.) 
I  don't  think  my  work  is  wholly  selfish, 
I  do  believe  I  have  done  something 
honestly  for  truth  aud  for  right,  and 
that  may  be  the  line  meant  for  me,  and 
which  I  may  do  better  by  sticking  to 
than  by  trying  other  lines  where  I 
might  only  make  a  mess."  And  in  the 
poem  just  quoted  : 

"  And  I  have  wrought  and  toiled,  and  as  my 

heart 
Would  fondly  dream  have  something  done  for 

truth 
And    something   done    for    freedom.      I    liave 

heard 
The  voice  of  eager  nations  greet  my  steps 
As  one  who  in  their  eyes  had  waged  a  strife 
For  them  and  for  the  right." 

Concerning  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
in  Spain,  where  he  had  gone  to  gather 
more  material  for  his  history  of  Sicily, 
the  following  details  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  have  seen  only  the  brief 
newspaper  notices. 

Mr.  Freeman  with  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  daughters  left  Oxford,  February 
in,  1892,  for  a  trij)  in  Spain.  He  was 
as  well  as  usual  until  Valencia  was 
reached,  where  he  conij)lained  of  feel- 
ing a  little  weak.  They  next  went  to 
Alicante,  hoping  the  sea  air  would  do 
him  good.  There  he  enjoj-ed  the  warm 
sunshine  and  the  view  of  the  grand  rock 
of  Alicante,  towering  far  above  the  town. 
The  next  evening  he  saw  a  doctor  who, 
not  till  the  next  evening,  hinted  that  the 
slight  rash  on  his  forehead  might  be 
small-pox.  Such  it  proved,  and  after  an 
illness  in  bed  of  only  five  days,  he  died 
on  March  Ifith.  In  accordance  with 
what  was  felt  to  be  his  wishes,  he  was 
buried  in  the  quiet  little  Protestant 
cemetery  of  Alicante. 

And  there  in  Alicante  we  must  leave 
him,  but  with  many  others  we  can  but 
feel  that  a  resting-place  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  would  be  more  fitting  for 
the  remains  of  the  greatest  English  his- 
torian. 
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BNER  and  Esther  stood 
for  a  bewildered  iiiiu- 
ute,  staring  at  the 
rough  imp  a  in  ted 
boards  through  which 
this  astonishing  in- 
quiry had  come.  I  scrambled  to  my 
feet  and  kicked  aside  the  tick  and  blan- 
kets. "Whatever  else  hapi^ened,  it  did 
not  seem  likely  that  there  was  any  more 
sleeping  to  be  done.  Then  the  farmer 
strode  forward  and  dragged  one  of  the 
doors  back  on  its  squeaking  rollers. 
Some  snow  fell  in  ui)on  his  boots  from 
the  ridge  that  had  formed  against  it 
over  night.  Save  for  a  vaguely  faint 
snow-light  in  the  ail-,  it  was  still  dark. 

"Yes,  she's  here,"  said  Abner,  with 
his  hand  on  the  open  door. 

"  Then  I'd  like  to  know "  the  in- 
visible Jee  began  excitedly  shouting 
from  without. 

"  Sh-h  !  You'll  wake  everybody  up  !  " 
the  farmer  interposed.  "  Come  inside, 
so  that  I  can  shut  the  door." 

"  Never  under  your  roof  !  "  came 
back  the  shrill  hostile  voice.  "  I  swore 
I  never  Avould,  and  I  won't  !  " 

"  You'd  have  to  take  a  crowbar  to  get 
under  my  roof,"  returned  Abner,  grimly 
conscious  of  a  certain  humor  in  the 
thought.  "What's  left  of  it  is  layin' 
over  j-onder  in  what  used  to  be  the 
cellar.  So  you  needn't  stand  on  cere- 
mony on  tliat  account.  I  ain't  got  no 
house  now,  so't  your  oath  ain't  bindin'. 
Besides,  the  Bible  says,  '  Swear  not  at 
all ! ' " 

A  momentary  silence  ensued;  then 
Abner  rattled  the  door  on  its  wheels. 
"  Well,  what  are  you  goin'  to  do  ? " 
he  asked,  impatiently.  "I  can't  keep 
this  door  open  all  night,  freezin'  every- 
body to  death.  If  you  won't  come  in, 
you'll  have  to  sta}'  out !  "  and  again 
there  was  an  ominous  creaking  of  the 
rollers. 

"  I  want  my  da'ater  !  "  insisted  Jehoi- 


ada,  vehemently.     "  I  stan'  on  a  father's 
rights." 

"  A  father  ain't  got  no  more  light  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  than  anybody 
else,"  replied  Abner,  gravely.  "  Wiiat 
kind  of  a  time  o'  night  is  this,  with  the 
snow  kuee-deej),  for  a  girl  to  be  out  o' 
doors?  She's  all  right  here,  with  my 
women-folks,  an'  I'll  bring  her  down 
with  the  cutter  in  the  mornin' — that  is, 
if  she  wants  to  come.  An'  now,  once 
for  all,  will  you  step  inside  or  not  ?  " 

Esther  had  taken  up  the  lantern  and 
advanced  with  it  now  to  the  open  door. 
"Come  in,  father,"  she  said,  in  tones 
which  seemed  to  be  authoritative. 
"  They've  been  very  kind  to  me.  Come 
in!" 

Then,  to  my  sui-prise,  the  lean  and 
scrawny  figure  of  the  cooper  emerged 
from  the  darkness,  and  stepping  high 
over  the  snow,  entered  the  barn,  Abner 
sending  the  door  to  behind  him  Avith  a 
mighty  sweep  of  the  arm. 

Old  Hagadorn  came  in  grumbling 
under  his  breath,  and  stamping  the 
snow  from  his  feet  with  sullen  kicks. 
He  bore  a  sledge- stake  in  one  of  his 
mittened  hands.  A  worsted  comforter 
was  wrapped  around  his  neck  and  ears 
and  partially  over  his  conical  -  peaked 
cap.  He  rubbed  his  long  thin  nose 
against  his  mitten  and  blinked  sulkily 
at  the  lantern  and  the  gii'l  who  held  it. 

"  So  here  you  be  !  "  he  said  at  last,  in 
vexed  tones.  "An'  me  traipsin'  around 
in  the  snow  the  best  part  of  the  night 
lookin'  for  you  !  " 

"  See  here,  father,"  said  Esther,  speak- 
ing in  a  measured,  deliberate  way,  "we 
won't  talk  about  that  at  all.  If  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  things  had  happened 
to  both  of  us  than  have,  it  still  wouldn't 
be  worth  mentioning  compared  with 
what  has  befallen  these  good  people 
here.  They've  been  attacked  by  a  mob 
of  row'dies  and  loafers,  and  had  their 
house  and  home  burned  dow-n  over 
their  heads  and  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  here  in  this  barn  of  a  winter's 
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nigbt.  They've  shared  their  shelter 
Avith  me  and  been  kindness  itself,  and 
now  that  you're  here,  if  you  can't  think 
of  anything  i)leasant  to  say  to  them,  if 
I  were  you  I'd  say  nothinj);  at  all." 

This  was  plain  talk,  hut  it  seemed  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  eflect  upon  Je- 
hoiada.  He  unwound  his  comforter 
enough  to  liberate  his  straggling  sandy 
beard  and  took  oft"  his  mittens.  After 
a  moment  or  two  he  seated  himself  in 
the  chair,  with  a  murmured  "  I'm  jest 
about  tuckered  out,"  in  apology  for  the 
action.  He  did,  in  ti-utli,  present  a  wo- 
ful  picture  of  fatigue  and  physical 
feebleness,  now  that  we  saw  him  in  re- 
pose. The  bones  seemed  ready  to  start 
through  the  parchment-like  skin  on  his 
gaunt  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with 
an  unhealth}'  fire,  as  he  sat,  breathing 
hard  and  staring  at  the  jumbled  heaps 
of  furniture  on  the  floor. 

Esther  had  put  the  lantern  again  on 
the  box  and  drawn  forward  a  chair  for 
Abner,  but  the  farmer  declined  it  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  and  continued  to 
stand  in  the  background,  looking  his 
ancient  enemy  over  from  head  to  foot 
witli  a  meditative  gaze.  Jehoiada  grew 
visibly  nervous  under  this  insiiection  ; 
he  fidgeted  on  his  chair  and  then  fell 
to  coughing  —  a  dry,  rasping  cough 
which  had  an  e\\\  sound,  and  which  he 
seemed  to  make  the  worse  by  fumbling 
aimlessly  at  the  button  that  held  the 
overcoat  collar  round  his  throat. 

At  last  Abner  walked  slowly  over  to 
the  shadowed  masses  of  piled-up  house- 
hold things  and  lifted  out  one  of  the 
drawers  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
framework  of  the  bureau  and  brought 
over  W' ith  their  contents.  Apparently  it 
was  not  the  right  one,  for  lie  dragged 
aside  a  good  many  objects  to  get  at  an- 
other, and  rummaged  about  in  this  for 
several  minutes.  Then  he  came  out 
again  into  the  small  segment  of  the  lan- 
tern's radiance  with  a  pair  of  long  thick 
woollen  stockings  of  his  owni  in  his 
hand. 

"  You  better  pull  off  them  wet  boots 
an'  draw  these  on,"  he  said,  addressing 
Hagadorn,  but  looking  fixedly  just  over 
his  head.  "  It  won't  do  that  cough  o' 
yours  no  good,  settin'  around  with  wet 
feet." 

The  cooper  looked  in  a  puzzled  way 


at  the  huge  butternut-yarn  stockiligs 
held  out  under  his  nose,  but  he  seemed 
too  much  taken  aback  to  speak  or  to 
offer  to  toucli  them. 

"  Yes,  father !  "  said  Esther,  with  quite 
an  air  of  command.  "You  know  wliat 
that  cough  means,  '  and  straightway 
Hagadorn  lifted  one  of  his  feet  to  his 
knee  and  started  tugging  at  the  boot- 
heel  in  a  desultory  way.  He  desisted 
after  a  few  half-hearted  attempts,  and 
began  coughing  again,  this  time  more 
distressingly  than  ever. 

His  daughter  sjjraug  foi'ward  to  help 
him,  but  Abner  pushed  her  aside,  put 
the  stockings  under  his  arm,  and  him- 
seK  undertook  the  job.  He  did  not 
bend  his  back  ovennuch,  but  hoisted 
Jee's  foot  well  in  the  air  and  pulled. 

"  Brace  your  foot  agin  mine  an'  hold 
on  to  the  chair  !  "  he  ordered,  sharply, 
for  the  first  effect  of  his  herculean  puU 
had  been  to  nearly  drag  the  cooper  to 
the  floor.  He  went  at  it  more  gently 
now,  easing  the  soaked  leather  up  and 
down  over  the  instejD  until  the  boots 
were  oft".  He  looked  furtively  at  the 
bottoms  of  these  before  he  tossed  them 
aside,  noting,  no  doubt,  as  I  did,  how- 
old  and  broken  and  mn  down  at  the 
heel  they  were.  Jee  himself  j)eeled  off 
the  drenched  stockings,  and  they  too 
were  flimsy  old  things,  darned  and 
mended  ahuost  out  of  their  original 
color. 

These  facts  served  only  to  deepen  my 
existing  low  opinion  of  Hagadorn,  but 
they  appeared  to  affect  Abner  Beech 
differently.  He  stood  b}-  and  watched 
the  cooper  dry  his  feet  and  then  draw 
on  the  warm  diy  hose  over  his  shrunk- 
en shanks,  with  almost  a  friendly  inter- 
est. Then  he  shoved  along  one  of  the 
blankets  across  the  floor  to  Hagadorn's 
chair  that  he  might  wrap  his  feet  in  it. 

"  That's  it,"  he  said,  ai^provingly. 
"  The}'  ain't  no  means  o'  building  a  fire 
here  right  now,  but  as  luck  would  have 
it  we'd  jest  set  up  an  old  kitchen  stove 
in  the  little  cow-barn  to  w^arm  up  gruel 
for  the  ca'aves  with,  an'  the  first  thing 
we'll  doll  be  to  rig  it  up  in  here  to 
cook  breakfast  by,  an'  then  we'll  dry 
them  boots  o'  yourn  in  no  time.  You 
go  an'  pour  some  oats  into  'em  now," 
Abner  added,  turning  to  me.  "  And 
you  might  as  well  call  Hurley.      We've 
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i*oi  considerable  to  do,  an'  daylight's 
break  in'." 

The  Irishman  lay  on  his  back  where  I 
had  left  him,  still  snoring  tempestuous- 
ly. As  a  rule  he  was  a  light  sleejjer, 
but  this  time  I  had  to  shake  him  again 
and  again  before  he  understood  that  it 
was  morning.  I  opened  the  side-door, 
and  sure  enough,  the  day  had  begun. 
The  clouds  had  cleared  away.  Tlie  sky 
was  still  ashen  gray  overhead,  but  the 
light  from  the  horizon,  added  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  unaccustomed  snow, 
rendered  it  quite  easy  to  see  one's  way 
about  inside.     I  went  to  the  oat-biu. 

Hurley,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his 
eyes,  I'egarded  me  and  my  task  with 
curiosit3\  "  An'  is  it  a  stovepipe  for  a 
measure  ye  have  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  ;  it's  one  of  Jee  Hagadorn's 
boots,"  I  replied.  "I'm  filling  'em  so't 
they'll  swell  when  they're  dryiu'." 

He  slid  down  oflt"  the  hay  as  if  some- 
one had  pushed  him,  "  What's  that  ye 
say  ?  Haggydorn  '?  Ould  Haggydorn  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

I  nodded  assent.  "Yes,  he's  inside 
with  Abnei',"  I  explained.  "  An'  he's 
got  on  Abuer's  stockin's,  an'  it  looks 
like  he's  goin'  to  stay  to  breakfast." 

Hurley  opened  his  mouth  in  sheer 
surprise  and  gazed  at  me  with  hanging 
jaw  and  round  eyes. 

"'Tis  the  fever  that's  on  ye,"  he  said, 
at  last.  "  Ye're  wandherin'  in  yer 
mind  ! " 

"  You  just  go  in  and  see  for  your- 
self," I  replied,  and  Hurle}^  promptly 
took  me  at  my  word. 

He  came  back  presently,  turning  the 
corner  of  the  stanchions  in  a  depressed 
and  rambling  way,  quite  at  variance 
with  his  accustomed  swinging  gait.  He 
hung  his  head,  too,  and  shook  it  over 
and  over  agaiw  jjerplexedly. 

"Abner  'n'  me'll  be  bringin'  in  the 
stove,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  not  fit  for  jon  to 
go  out  wid  that  sickness  on  ye." 

"  Well,  anjTvay,"  I  retorted,  "  you  see 
I  wasn't  wanderin'  much  in  my  mind." 

Hurley  shook  his  head  again.  "  Well, 
then,"  he  began,  lapsing  into  deep 
brogue  and  speaking  rapidly,  "  I've  me- 
self  seen  the  woman  wid  the  head  of  a 
horse  on  her  in  the  lake  forninst  the 
Three  Castles,  an'  me  sister's  first  man, 
sure  he  broke  down  the  ditch  round- 


about the  Danes'  fort  on  Dunkelly,  an' 
a  foine  grand  young  man,  small  for  his 
strength  an'  wid  u  red  cap  on  his  head. 
Hew  out  an'  wint  up  in  the  sky,  an' 
wliin  he  related  it  uj)  comes  Father 
Forrest  to  him  in  tlie  potaties,  an' 
says  he,  '  I  do  be  surprised  wid  you, 
O'Driscoll,  for  to  be  relatin'  such 
loies.'  'I'll  take  me  Bible  oat'  on  'em!' 
says  he.  '  'Tis  your  imagination  ! ' 
says  the  jjriest.  '  No  imagination  at 
all ! '  says  O'Driscoll  ;  '  sure,  I  saw  it 
wid  dese  two  eyes,  as  plain  as  I'm  look- 
in'  at  your  riverence,  an'  a  far  grander 
sight  it  was  too  ! '  An'  me  own  mother, 
faith,  mann3''s  the  toime  I've  seen  her 
makin'  up  dhroi)S  for  the  3'ellow  sick- 
nest  wid  woodlice,  an'  saj'Ui'  Hail  Maiys 
over  'em,  an'  thim  same  'ud  cure  anny- 
thing  from  sore  teeth  to  a  wooden  leg 
for  moiles  round.  But,  saints  lielp 
me  !  I  never  seen  the  loikes  o'  thin  ! 
Haggvdorn  is  it?  Ould  Haggydorn! 
Huh  f" 

Then  the  Irishman,  still  with  a  de- 
jected air,  started  off  across  the  yard 
through  the  snow  to  the  cow-bai*ns, 
mumbling  to  himself  as  he  went. 

I  had  heard  Abner's  heavy  tread  com- 
ing along  the  stanchions  toward  me, 
but  now  all  at  once  it  stoi:)ped.  The 
farmer's  wife  had  followed  him  into  the 
passage,  and  he  had  halted  to  speak 
with  her. 

"They  ain't  no  two  ways  about  it, 
mother,"  he  expostulated.  "We  jest 
got  to  put  the  best  face  on  it  we  kin, 
an'  act  civil,  an'  j^ass  the  time  o'  day  as 
if  nothing  'd  ever  hajipened  atween  us. 
He'll  be  goin'  the  first  thing  after  break- 
fast." 

"  Oh !  I  ain't  agoin'  to  sass  him,  or 
sa}^  anything  uncivil,"  M'lye  broke  in, 
reassuringly.  "  What  I  mean  is,  I  don't 
want  to  come  into  the  for'ard  end  of  the 
barn  at  all.  They  ain't  no  need  of  it. 
I  kin  cook  the  breakfast  in  back,  and 
Janey  kin  fetch  it  for'ard  for  yeh,  an' 
nobody  need  say  anj^hin',  or  be  any  the 
wiser." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  argued  Abner,  "but 
there's  the  looks  o'  the  thing.  /  say,  if 
you're  goin'  to  do  a  thing,  why,  do  it 
right  uj)  to  the  handle,  or  else  don't  do 
it  at  all.  An'  then  there's  the  giii  to 
consider,  and  her  feelin's." 

"  Dunno't   her    feelin's   are    such    a 
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pesky  sight  more  impoi'tance  tliiiii  other 
folkses,"  remarked  M'rye,  callously. 

This  unaccustomed  recalcitrancy 
seemed  to  take  Al)ner  aback.  He 
moved  a  few  steps  fonvard,  so  that  he 
became  visible  from  where  I  stood,  then 
halted  again  and  turned,  his  shoulders 
rounded,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back.  I  could  see  him  regarding  M'r^'e 
from  under  his  broad  hat-brim  with  a 
gaze  at  once  dubious  and  severe. 

"  I  ain't  much  in  the  habit  o'  hearin' 
you  talk  this  way  to  me,  mother,"  he 
said  at  last,  with  grave  depth  of  tones 
and  significant  deliberation. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  Abner !  "  re- 
joined M'rye,  bursting  forth  in  vehe- 
ment utterance,  all  the  more  excited 
from  the  necessity  she  felt  of  keeping  it 
out  of  hearing  of  the  unwelcome  guest. 
"I  don't  want  to  do  anything  to  aggra- 
vate you,  or  go  contrai'y  to  your  notions, 
but  with  even  the  willin'est  pack-horse 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  pilin'  it  on  too 
thick.  I  can  stan'  bein'  burnt  out  o' 
house  'n'  home,  an'  seein'  pretty  nigh 
every  rag  an'  stick  I  had  in  the  world 
go  kitin'  up  the  chimney,  an'  campin' 
out  here  in  a  barn — My  Glory,  yes ! — 
an'  as  much  more  on  top  o'  that,  but,  I 
tell  you  fiat  footed,  I  can't  stomach  Jee 
Hagadorn,  an'  I  xoont  !  " 

Abner  continued  to  contemplate  the 
revolted  M'rye  Avith  displeased  amaze- 
ment written  all  over  his  face.  Once  or 
twice  I  thought  he  was  going  to  speak, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  He  only  looked 
and  looked,  as  if  he  had  the  greatest 
difiieulty  in  crediting  what  he  saw. 

Finally,  with  a  deep-chested  sigh,  he 
turned  again.  "  I  s'pose  this  is  still 
more  or  less  of  a  free  country,'"  he  said. 
"  If  you're  sot  on  it,  I  can't  bender 
you,"  and  he  began  walking  once  more 
towai'd  me. 

M'rye  followed  him  out  and  put  a 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Don't  go  off  like 
that,  Abner  !  "  she  adjured  him.  "  You 
knoiv  there  ain't  nothin'  in  this  whole 
wide  world  I  wouldn't  do  to  please  you 
— if  I  could  !  But  this  thing  jest  goes 
ag'in'  my  grain.  It's  the  way  folks  are 
made.  It's  your  nater  to  be  forgivin' 
an'  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully 
use  you." 

"  No,  it  ain't ! "  declared  Abner,  vigor- 
ously.    "No,  sirree  !    'Hold  fast '  is  my 


nater.  I  stan'  out  ag'in'  my  enemies  till 
the  last  cow  comes  home.  But  when 
the}'  come  wadin'  in  through  the  snow, 
with  their  feet  soppin'  wet,  an'  cough- 
in'  fit  to  turn  tlieniselves  inside  out, 
an'  their  daughter  is  there,  an'  you've 
sort  o'  made  it  up  with  her,  an'  we're 
all  campin'  out  in  a  barn,  don't  vou 
see " 

"No,  I  can't  see  it,"  replied  M'rye, 
regretful  but  firm.  "  They  always  said 
we  Bam  swells  had  Injun  blood  in  us 
somewhere.  An'  when  I  get  an  Injun 
streak  on  me,  right  down  in  the  marrow 
o'  my  bones,  wliy,  you  mustn't  blame 
me — or  feel  hard  if — if  I " 

"  No-o,"  said  Abner,  Avith  reluctant 
conviction,  "  I  s'pose  not.  I  dare  say 
you're  actin'  accordin'  to  your  lights. 
An'  besides,  he'll  be  goin'  the  first  thing 
after  breakfast." 

"  An'  you  ain't  mad,  Abner  ?  "  plead- 
ed M'rye,  almost  tremulously,  as  if 
frightened  at  the  dimensions  of  the 
victory  she  had  won. 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  no,"  an- 
swered the  farmer,  with  a  glaring  sim- 
ulation of  eas}' -  mindedness.  "No  — 
that's  all  right,  mother  !  " 

Then  with  long  heavy-footed  strides 
the  farmer  marched  past  me  and  out 
into  the  cow-yard. 


XIII. 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  curious  meal 
in  Dearborn  County  than  that  first  break- 
fast of  ours  in  the  barn,  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

The  big  table  was  among  the  things 
saved  from  the  living-room,  and  Esther 
sjjread  it  again  with  the  cloth  which  had 
been  in  use  on  the  previous  evening. 
There  was  the  stain  of  the  tea  which  the 
UnderAvood  girl  had  spilled  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  supper's  rough  inter- 
ruption ;  there  were  other  marks  of  ca- 
lamity upon  it  as  well — the  smudge  of 
cinders,  for  one  thing,  and  a  general 
diffused  effect  of  smokiness.  But  it 
was  the  only  table-cloth  we  had.  The 
dishes,  too,  were  a  queer  lot,  represent- 
ing two  or  three  sets  of  AA^dely  differing 
patterns  and  value,  other  portions  of 
which  we  should  never  see  again. 

When  it  was  announced  that  break- 
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fast  was  ready,  Abner  took  his  accus- 
tomed arni-chaii"  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  He  only  half  turned  his  head 
towai'd  Haj^adoru  and  said,  in  formal 
tones,  over  his  slumlder,  "Won't  you 
draw  up  and  have  some  breakfast  ?  " 

Jee  was  still  sitting  where  he  had 
planted  himself  two  hours  or  so  befoi'e. 
He  still  wore  his  round  caji,  with  the 
tabs  tied  down  over  his  ears.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  overcoat  someone — probal)ly 
liis  dau<^hter  —  had  wraj^ped  a  shawl 
about  his  thin  shoulders.  The  boots 
had  not  come  in,  as  yet,  from  the  stove, 
and  the  blanket  was  drawn  up  over  his 
stockinged  feet  to  the  knees.  From 
time  to  time  his  lips  moved,  as  if  he 
were  reciting  scripture  texts  to  him- 
self, but  so  far  as  I  knew,  he  had  said 
nothing  to  anyone.  His  cough  seemed 
rather  worse  than  better. 

"  Yes,  come,  father !  "  Esther  added 
to  the  farmer's  invitation,  and  drew  a 
chair  back  for  him  two  jjlates  away  from 
Abner.  Thus  adjured,  he  rose  and 
hobbled  stifKy  over  to  the  place  indi- 
cated, bringing  his  foot-blanket  with 
him.  Esther  stooped  to  arrange  this 
for  him  and  then  seated  herself  next 
the  host. 

"You  see,  I'm  going  to  sit  beside  you, 
Mr.  Beech,"  she  said,  with  a  wan  little 
smile. 

"  Glad  to  have  you,"  remarked  Abner, 
gravely. 

The  Underwood  girl  brought  in  a 
first  plate  of  buckwheat  cakes,  set  it 
dowTi  in  front  of  Abner,  and  took  her 
seat  opposite  Hagadorn  and  next  to  me. 
There  remained  three  vacant  places, 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
though  we  all  began  eating  without 
comment,  everybody  continually  en- 
countered some  other's  glance  straying 
significantly  toward  these  empty  seats. 
Janey  Wilcox,  very  straight  and  with  an 
uppish  air,  came  in  with  another  plate 
of  cakes  and  marched  out  again  in  tell- 
tale silence. 

"  Hurley !  Come  along  in  here  an' 
git  your  breakfast !  " 

The  farmer  fairly  roared  out  this 
command,  then  added,  in  a  lower,  apol- 
ogetic tone  :  "I  'spec'  the  Avomen  folks 
've  got  their  hands  full  with  that  brok- 
en-down old  stove." 

We  all  looked  toward  the  point,  half 


way  down  the  central  barn-floor,  where 
the  democrat  wagon,  drawn  crosswise, 
served  to  divide  our  improvised  living- 
room  and  kitchen.  Through  the  wheels, 
and  under  its  uplifted  pole,  we  could 
vaguely  discern  two  petticoated  figurts 
at  the  extreme  other  end,  moving  about 
the  stove,  the  pipe  of  which  was  car- 
ried up  and  out  through  a  little  win- 
dow above  the  door.  Then  Hurley  ap- 
peared, ducking  his  head  under  the 
wagon -pole. 

"  I'm  aitin'  out  here,  convanient  to 
the  stove,"  he  shouted  from  this  divid- 
ing-line. 

"  No,  come  and  take  your  proper 
place !  "  bawled  back  the  farmer,  and 
Hurley  had  nothing  to  do  but  obey. 
He  advanced  with  obvious  reluctance, 
and  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
eying,  Avith  awkward  indecision,  the 
three  vacant  chairs.  One  was  M'l-ye's  ; 
the  others  would  place  him  either  next 
to  the  hated  cooper  or  diagonally  op- 
posite, Avhere  he  must  look  at  him  all 
the  while. 

"  Sure,  I'm  better  out  there !  "  he  vent- 
ured to  insist,  in  a  wheedling  tone  ;  but 
Abner  thundered  forth  an  angiy  "  No, 
sir  !  "  and  the  Irishman  sank  abi-uptly 
into  the  seat  beside  Hagadorn.  From 
this  place  he  eyed  the  Underwood  girl 
with  a  glare  of  contemptuous  disap- 
proval. I  learned  aftenvard  that  M'lye 
and  Janey  Wilcox  regarded  her  deser- 
tion of  them  as  the  meanest  episode  of 
the  whole  miserable  morning,  and  be- 
guiled their  labors  over  the  stove  by 
recounting  to  each  other  all  the  low- 
down  qualities  illustrated  by  the  general 
histoiy  of  her  "  sap-headed  "  tribe. 

Meanwhile  conversation  languished. 

With  the  third  or  fourth  instalment 
of  cakes,  Janey  Wilcox  had  halted  long 
enough  to  deliver  herself  of  a  few  re- 
marks, sternly  limited  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion.  "  M'rye  says,"  she 
declaimed,  coldly,  looking  the  wdiile 
with  great  fixedness  at  the  haj'-wall,  "  if 
the  cakes  are  sour  she  can't  help  it. 
We  saved  what  was  left  over  of  the 
batter,  but  the  Graham  flour  and  the 
sody  are  both  burnt  up,"  and  with  that 
stalked  out  again. 

Not  even  politeness  could  excuse  the 
pretence  on  anyone's  part  that  the 
cakes  were  not  sour,  but  Abner  seized 
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upon  the  general  subject  as  an  opening 
for  talk. 

" 'Member  when  I  was  a  little  shaver," 
he  remarked,  with  an  eftbrt  at  amiabil- 
ity, "my  sisters  kicked  about  haviu'  to 
bake  the  cakes,  on  account  of  the  hot 
stove  makiu'  their  faces  red  an'  spoilin' 
their  complexions,  an'  they  wanted 
specially  to  go  to  some  fandango  or 
other,  an'  look  their  pootiest,  an'  so  fa- 
ther sent  us  boys  out  into  the  kitchen 
to  bake  'em  instid.  Old  Lorenzo  Dow, 
the  Methodist  preacher,  was  stojjpin' 
over-night  at  our  house,  an'  mother  was 
jest  beside  herself  to  have  everything 
go  off  ship-shape — an'  then  them  cakes 
begiui  comin'  in.  Fust  my  brother 
William,  he  baked  one  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  an'  then  Josh,  he  made  one  like 
a  jackass  with  ears  as  long  as  the  grid- 
dle would  allow  of  lengthwise,  and  I'd 
got  jest  comfortably  started  in  on  one 
that  I  begun  as  a  pig,  an'  then  was  go- 
ing to  alter  into  a  ship  with  sails  up, 
•when  father,  he  come  out  vnih.  a  hold- 
back strap,  an' — well — mine  never  got 
finished  to  this  day.  Mothei',  she  was 
moi-tified  most  to  death,  but  old  Dow, 
he  jest  lay  back  and  laughed — laughed 
till  you'd  thought  he'd  split  himself." 

"  It  was  from  Lorenzo  Dow's  lips 
that  I  had  my  first  awakening  call  un- 
to righteousness,"  said  Jee  Hagadorn, 
speaking  with  solemn  unction  in  high, 
quavering  tones. 

The  fact  that  he  should  have  spoken 
at  all  was  enough  to  take  even  the  sour- 
ness out  of  M'lye's  cakes. 

Abner  took  up  the  ball  with  solicit- 
ous promptitude.  "  A  very  great  man, 
Lorenzo  Dow  was — in  his  way,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  By  grace  he  was  spared  the  shame 
and  humihation,"  said  Hagadorn,  Hft- 
ing  his  voice  as  he  went  on — "  the  hu- 
miliation of  li\'ing  to  see  one  whole 
branch  of  the  Church  separate  itseK 
from  the  rest — withdraw  and  call  itself 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  defence  of  human  slavery !  " 

Esther,  red  -  faced  with  embarrass- 
ment, intei-vened  peremptorily.  "  How 
can  you,  father!  "  she  broke  in.  "For 
all  you  know  he  might  have  been  red- 
hot  on  that  side  himself  !  In  fact,  I  dare 
say  he  would  have  been.  How  on  earth 
can  you  know  to  the  contrary,  an}T\'ay  ?  " 


Jee  was  all  excitement  on  the  in- 
stant, at  the  promise  of  an  argument. 
His  eyes  flashed ;  he  half  rose  from 
his  seat  and  opened  his  mouth  to  re- 
ply. So  much  had  he  to  say,  indeed,  that 
the  words  stumbled  over  one  another 
on  his  tongue,  and  prodiiced  nothing 
but  an  incoherent  stanmiering  sound, 
which  all  at  once  was  supplanted  by 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  So  terrible 
were  the  paroxysms  of  this  seizure 
that  when  they  had  at  last  spent  their 
fury  the  poor  man  was  ti'embling  like  a 
leaf  and  topj^led  in  his  chair  as  if  about 
to  swoon.  Esther  had  hovered  about 
over  him  from  the  outset  of  the  fit,  and 
now  looked  up  appealingly  to  Abner. 
The  farmer  rose,  walked  down  the  table- 
side,  and  gathered  Jee's  fragile  form  up 
under  one  big  engirdling  arm.  Tlien, 
as  the  girl  hastily  dragged  forth  the  tick 
and  blankets  again  and  spi-ead  them 
into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  bed,  Ab- 
ner half  led,  half  carried  the  cooper  over 
and  gently  laid  him  down  thereon.  To- 
gether they  fixed  up  some  sort  of  pillow 
for  him  with  hay  under  the  blanket,  and 
piled  him  snvigly  over  with  quilts  and 
my  comfortable. 

"  There  —  you'll  be  better  layin' 
down,"  said  Abner,  soothingly.  Haga- 
dorn closed  his  eyes  wearily  and  made 
no  answer.  They  left  him  after  a  min- 
ute or  two  and  returned  to  the  table. 

The  rest  of  the  bi'eakfast  was  finished 
almost  Avholly  in  silence.  Every  once 
in  a  while  Abner  and  Esther  would  ex- 
change looks,  his  gravely  kind,  hers 
gratefully  contented,  and  these  seemed 
really  to  render  speech  needless.  For 
my  own  part,  I  foresaw  with  some  de- 
gree of  depression  that  there  would  soon 
be  no  chance  whatever  of  my  securing 
attention  in  the  role  of  an  invalid,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  bam. 

Perhaps,  however,  they  might  wel- 
come me  in  the  kitchen  part,  as  a  sort 
of  home  -  product  rival  to  the  sick 
cooper.  I  rose  and  walked  languidly 
out  into  M'rye's  domain.  But  the  two 
women  were  occupied  wdth  a  furious 
scrubbing  of  rescued  pans  for  the 
morning's  milk,  and  they  allowed  me  to 
sit  feebly  down  on  the  Avood-box  be- 
hind the  stove  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  of  sympathy. 

By  and  by  we  heard  one  of  the  great 
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front  flooi'H  rolled  hark  on  its  Hliricking 
wheels  and  then  yhut  to  again.  Some- 
one had  entered,  and  in  a  moment 
there  came  some  strange,  inarticulate 
sounds  of  voices  which  showed  that  the 
arrival  had  created  a  commotion.  M'rye 
lifted  her  head,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  wild,  expectant  flashing  of  her 
black  eyes  in  that  moment  of  suspense. 

"  Come  in  here,  mother !  "  we  heai'd 
Abner's  deep  voice  call  out  from  be- 
yond the  democrat  wagon.  "Here's 
somebody  wants  to  see  j-ou !  " 

M'rye  swiftly  wiped  her  hands  on  her 
apron  and  glided  rather  than  walked 
toward  the  forward  end  of  the  barn. 
Janey  Wilcox  and  I  followed  close  upon 
her  heels,  dodging  together  under  the 
wagon-pole,  and  emerging,  breathless 
and  wild  with  curiosity,  on  the  fringe 
of  an  excited  group. 

In  the  centre  of  this  group,  standing 
with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his  face,  his 
general  appearance  considerably  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  in  demeanor,  to 
quote  M'lye's  subsequent  phrase,  "as 
cool  as  Cuflty,"  was  Ni  Hagadorn. 


XIV. 

"  He's  all  right ;  you  can  look  for  him 
here  right  along  now,  any  day  ;  he  was 
hurt  a  leetle,  but  he's  as  peart  an'  chip- 
per now  as  a  blue-jay  on  a  hick'ry  hmb  ; 
yes,  he's  a-comin'  right  smack  home  !  " 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  assurances 
which  Ni  vouchsafed  to  the  first  rush 
of  eager  questions — to  his  sister,  and 
M'rye,  and  Janey  Wilcox. 

Abner  had  held  a  little  aloof,  to  give 
the  weaker  sex  a  chance.  Now  he  reas- 
serted himself  once  more  :  "  Stan'  back, 
now,  and  give  the  young  man  breathin' 
room.  Janey,  hand  a  chair  for'ard — 
that's  it.  Now  set  ye  dowTi,  Ni,  an'  take 
your  own  time,  an'  tell  us  all  about  it. 
So  you  reely  found  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  Pshaw !  there  ain't  anything  to 
that,"  expostulated  Ni,  seating  himself 
with  nonchalance,  and  tilting  back  his 
chair.  "  That  was  easy  as  roUin'  off 
a  log.  But  what's  the  matter  here? 
That's  what  knocks  me.  We — that  is 
to  say,  I — come  up  on  a  freight  train  to 
a  ways  beyond  Juno  Junction,  an'  got 
the  conductor  to  slow  ujd  and  let  me 


drop  (jff,  an'  footed  it  over  the  hilL  It 
was  jest  about  broad  daylight  when  I 
turned  the  divide.  Then  I  began  look- 
in'  for  your  house,  an'  I'm  lookin'  for 
it  still.  There's  a  hole  out  there,  full 
o'  snow  an'  smoke,  but  nary  a  house. 
How'd  it  happen  ?  " 

"  'Lection  bonfire — high  wind — wood- 
shed must  'a'  caught,"  replied  Abner, 
sententiously.  "  So  you  reely  got 
down  South,  eh?" 

"  An'  Siss  here,  too,"  commented  Ni, 
with  provoking  disregard  for  the  farm- 
er's suggestions  ;  "a  reg'lar  family  par- 
ty.    An',  heUo  ! " 

His  roving  eye  had  fallen  upon  the 
recumbent  form  on  the  made  -  uj)  bed, 
under  the  muffling  blankets,  and  he 
lifted  his  sandy  wisps  of  eyebrows  in 
inquiiy. 

"  Sh  !  It's  father,"  explained  Esther. 
"  He  isn't  feeling  very  well  I  think 
he's  asleep." 

The  boy's  freckled,  whimsical  face 
melted  upon  reflection  into  a  distinct 
grin.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  you've  been 
havin'  a  reg'lar  old  love  -  feast  up  here. 
I  guess  it  was  that  that  set  the  house 
on  fire  !  An'  speakin'  o'  feasts,  if  you've 
got  a  mouthful  o'  somethin'  to  eat 
handy " 

The  women  were  off  like  a  shot  to  the 
impromptu  larder  at  the  far  end  of  the 
barn. 

"  Well,  thin,"  put  in  Hurley,  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence,  "an'  had  ye 
the  luck  to  see  anny  rale  fightin'  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Abner ; 
"  when  he  gits  around  to  it  he'll  tell  us 
everything.  But,  fust  of  all — why,  he 
knows  what  I  w-ant  to  hear  about." 

"Why,  the  last   time   I  talked  with 

you,  Abner "     Ni  began,  squinting 

up  one  of  his  eyes  and  giving  a  quaint 
drawl  to  his  words. 

"That's  a  good  w'hile  ago,"  said  the 
farmer,  quietly. 

"  Things  have  took  a  change,  eh  ?  " 
inquired  Ni. 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  re- 
plied Abner,  somewhat  testily.  "You 
oughtn't  to  need  so  dummed  much  ex- 
plaiuin'.  I've  told  you  what  I  w'ant 
specially  to  hear.  AJa'  that's  what  w^e 
all  want  to  hear." 

When  the  women  had  returned,  and 
Ni,  with  much  deliberation,  had  filled 
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both  liiinds  -with  selected  eatables,  the 
recital  at  last  got  iiiider  way.  Its  prog- 
ress was  blocked  from  time  to  time 
by  sheer  force  of  tantalizing  perversi- 
ty on  the  pai't  of  the  narrator,  and  it 
suftered  steadily  from  the  incidental 
hitches  of  mastication  ;  but  such  as  it 
was  we  listened  to  it  with  all  our  ears, 
sitting  or  standing  about,  and  keeping 
our  eyes  intently  upon  the  freckled 
young  hero. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  of  a  job  to  git 
down  there  as  I'd  figured  on,"  Ni  said, 
between  mouthfuls.  "  I  got  along  ou 
freight  trains — once  worked  my  way  a 
while  on  a  hand-car — as  far  as  Albany, 
an'  on  down  to  New  York  on  a  river- 
boat,  cheap,  an'  then,  after  foolin'  round 
a  few  days,  I  hitched  up  with  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  folks,  an'  got  them  to 
let  me  sail  on  one  o'  their  boats  round 
to  'Napolis.  I  thought  I  was  goin'  to 
die  most  o'  the  voyage,  but  I  didn't, 
you  see,  an'  when  I  struck  'Napolis  I 
hung  around  Camp  Parole  there  quite 
a  spell,  talkiu'  with  fellers  that'd  bin 
pris'ners  down  in  Richmond  an'  got 
exchanged  an'  sent  North.  They  said 
there  was  a  whole  slew  of  our  fellers 
down  there  still  that'd  bin  brought  in 
after  Autietam.  They  didn't  know  none 
o'  their  names,  but  they  said  they'd  all 
be  sent  North  in  time,  in  exchange  for 
Johnny  Rebs  that  we'd  captui-ed.  An' 
so  I  waited  round " 

"  You  might  have  written  !  "  inter- 
rupted Esther,  reproachfuUv. 

"  What'd  bin  the  good  o''^writin'  ?  I 
hadn't  anything  to  tell.  Besides,  wiit- 
in'  letters  is  for  girls.  Well,  one  dny 
a  man  come  up  from  Libb}' — that's  the 
prison  at  Richmond — an'  he  said  there 
imi<  a  tall  feller  there  from  York  State, 
a  faiTuer,  an'  he  died.  He  thought  the 
name  was  Birch,  but  it  might  'a'  been 
Beech — or  Body-Maple,  for  that  mat- 
ter. I  s'pose  you'd  like  to  had  me 
write  that  home  !  " 

"  No — oh,  no  !  "  murmured  Esther, 
speaking  the  sense  of  all  the  company. 

"  Well,  then  I  waited  some  more,  an' 
kep'  on  waitin',  an'  then  waited  ag'in, 
until  bimeby,  one  fine  day,  along  comes 
Ml".  Blue-jay  himself.  There  he  was, 
stan'in'  up  on  the  paddle-box  ^^•ith  a 
face  on  him  as  long  as  your  arm,  an'  I 
sung  out,  '  Way  there,  Agrippa  Hill ! ' 
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an'  he  come  mighty  nigh  fallin'  head 
over  heels  into  the  water.  So  then  he 
come  oft',  an'  we  shook  ban's,  an'  went 
up  to  the  commissioners  to  see  about 
his  exchange,  an' — an'  as  soon's  that's 
fixed,  an'  the  jjapers  dra\\'n  up  all  cor- 
rect, why,  he'll  come  home.  An'  that's 
all  there  is  to  it." 

"And  even  then  you  never  wrote  !  " 
said  Esther,  i)laintively. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  put  in  Abner. 
"  You  say  he's  comin'  home.  That 
Avouldn't  be  unless  he  was  disabled. 
They'd  keep  him  to  fight  ag'in,  till  his 
time  Avas  up.  Come,  now,  tell  the  truth 
—he's  be'n  hurt  bad !  " 

Ni  shook  his  unkempt  red  head.  "  No, 
no,"  he  said.  "  This  is  how  it  was. 
Fust  he  was  fightin'  in  a  cornfield,  an' 
him  an'  Bi  Ti"uax,  they  got  chased  out, 
an'  lost  their  regiment,  an'  got  in  with 
some  other  fellers,  and  then  they  all 
w^aded  a  creek  breast-high,  an'  had  to 
mn  up  along  stretch  o'  sloj^in'  jjloughed 
ground  to  capture  a  battery  they  was 
on  top  o'  the  knoll.  But  they  didn't  see 
a  regiment  of  sharp-shooters  layin'  hid- 
den behind  a  rail  fence,  an'  these  fellers 
riz  up  all  to  once  an'  give  it  to  'em 
straight,  an'  they  wilted  right  there,  an' 
laid  down,  an'  there  they  was  after  dusk 
when  the  rebs  come  out  an'  started 
lookin'  round  for  guns  an'  blankets  an' 
prisoners.  Most  of  'em  was  dead,  or 
badl}'  hurt,  but  they  was  a  few  who'd 
simply  lain  there  in  the  hollow  because 
it'd  have  bin  death  to  git  up.  An'  Jefif 
was  one  o'  them." 

"You  said  yourself  't  he  had  been 
hurt  —  some,"  interposed  M'rye,  with 
snapping  eyes. 

"Jest  a  scratch  on  his  arm,"  declared 
Ni.  "  Well,  then  they  marched  the  well 
ones  back  to  the  rear  of  the  reb  line, 
an'  there  they  jest  skinned  'em  of  every- 
thing they  had — watch  an'  jack-knife 
an'  wallet  an'  everything — an'  put  'em 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground.  Next  day 
they  started  'em  out  on  the  march  tow- 
ard Richmond,  an'  after  four  or  five 
days  o'  that,  they  got  to  a  railroad,  and 
there  was  cattle  cars  for  'em  to  ride  the 
rest  o'  the  way  in.  An'  that's  how  it 
was." 

"  No,"  said  Abner,  sternly ;  *'  you 
haven't  told  us.     How  badly  is  he  hurt ':? " 

"Well,"  replied  Ni,  "it  was  only  a 
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Bcratdi,  as  I  said,  but  it  got  worse  on 
that  march,  an'  I  s'pose  it  wasn't  tended 
to  anywavs  deceutlv,  an'  so — an'  so — " 

M'rye  had  sprung  to  her  feet  and 
stood  now  drawn  up  to  her  full  height, 
with  her  shaii)  nose  in  air  as  if  uj^on 
some  strange  scent,  and  her  eyes  fairly 
glowing  in  eager  excitement.  All  at 
once  she  made  a  hound  past  us  and  ran 
to  the  doors,  furiously  digging  her  fin- 
gers in  the  crevice  between  them,  then, 
with  a  superb  sweep  of  the  shoulders, 
sending  them  both  rattling  back  on 
their  wheels  with  a  bang. 

"  I  knew  it !  "  she  screamed  in  tri- 
umph. 

AVe  who  looked  out  beheld  M'rye's 
black  hair  and  brown  calico  dress  sud- 
denly suffer  a  partial  eclipse  of  pale 
blue,  which  for  the  moment  seemed  in 
some  way  a  part  of  the  bright  winter  sky 
beyond.  Then  we  saw  that  it  was  a  sol- 
dier who  had  his  arm  about  M'rye,  and 
his  cap  bent  down  tenderly  over  the 
head  she  had  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

Our  Jeft'  had  come  home. 

A  general  instinct  rooted  us  to  our 
places  and  kej^t  us  silent,  the  while 
mother  and  son  stood  there  in  the  broad 
open  doorway. 

Then  the  two  advanced  toward  us, 
M'rye  breathing  hard,  and  with  tears 
and  smiles  struggling  together  on  her 
face  under  the  shadow  of  a  TNTathful 
frown.  We  noted  nothing  of  Jeff's  ap- 
pearance save  that  he  had  grown  a  big 
jellow  beard,  and  seemed  to  be  smiling. 
It  was  the  mother's  distraught  counte- 
nance at  which  we  looked  instead. 

She  halted  in  front  of  Abner,  and 
lifted  the  blue  cape  f roni  Jeff's  left  shoul- 
der, with  an  abrupt  gesture. 

"  Look  there  !  "  she  said,  hoarsely. 
"  See  what  they've  done  to  my  boy  !  " 

We  saw  now  that  the  left  sleeve  of 
Jeff's  army  -  overcoat  was  empty  and 
hung  pinned  against  his  breast.  On 
the  instant  we  were  all  swarming  about 
him,  shaking  the  hand  that  remained  to 
him  and  striving  against  one  another  in 
a  babel  of  questions,  comments,  and  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  his  loss,  and 
satisfaction  at  his  return.  It  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  kiss  Esther  Hagadorn,  and  that 
Janey  Wilcox  should  reach  up  on  tip- 
toes and  kiss  him.     When  the  Under- 


wood girl  would  have  done  the  same, 
however,  M'lye  brusquely  shouldered 
her  aside. 

So  beside  ourselves  \\\i\\  excitement 
were  we  all,  eacli  in  turn  seeking  to  get 
in  a  word  edgewise,  that  no  one  noticed 
the  approach  and  entrance  of  a  stranger, 
who  jxiused  just  over  the  threshold  of 
the  barn  and  coughed  in  a  loud  per- 
functory way  to  attract  our  attention. 
I  had  to  nudge  Abner  twice  before  he 
tiu'ned  from  where  he  stood  at  Jeffs 
side,  with  his  hand  on  the  luckless 
shoulder,  and  suneyed  the  new-comer. 

The  sun  was  shining  so  brightly  on 
the  snow  outside,  that  it  Avas  not  for 
the  moment  eas}'  to  make  out  the  iden- 
titv  of  this  shadowed  figure.  Abner 
took  a  forward  step  or  two  before  he 
recognized  his  visitor.  It  was  Squire 
Avery,  the  rich  man  of  the  Comers, 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  once 
even  run  for  Congress. 

"  How  d'  do  ?  "  said  Abner,  shading 
his  eyes  with  a  massive  hand.  "Won't 
you  step  in  ?  " 

The  Squire  moved  forward  a  little 
and  held  foi*th  his  hand,  which  the 
farmer  took  and  shook  doubtfully.  We 
others  were  as  silent  now  as  the  grave, 
feeling  this  visit  to  be  even  stranger 
than  all  that  had  gone  before. 

"I  drove  up  right  after  breakfast, 
Mr.  Beech,"  said  the  Squire,  making 
his  accustomed  slow  deliveiy  a  trifle 
more  pompous  and  circumspect  than 
usual,  "  to  express  to  you  the  feeling  of 
such  neighbors  as  I  have,  in  this  lim- 
ited sjDace  of  time,  being  able  to  fore- 
gather with.  I  believe,  sir,  that  I  may 
speak  for  them  all  when  I  say  that  we 
regret,  deplore,  and  contemplate  with 
indignation  the  outrage  and  injury  to 
which  certain  thoughtless  elements  of 
the  community  last  night,  sii-,  subjected 
you  and  your  household." 

"  It's  right  neighborl}'  of  you.  Square, 
to  come  an'  say  so,"  remarked  Abner. 
"  Won't  you  set  down  ?  You  see,  my 
son  Jeff's  jest  come  home  from  the 
war,  an'  the  house  bein'  burnt,  an'  so 
on,  Ave're  rather  upset  for  the  minute." 

The  Squire  j^ut  on  his  spectacles  and 
smiled  with  sui-jDrise  at  seeing  Jeff.  He 
shook  hands  with  him  warmly,  and 
spoke  Avith  Avhat  we  felt  to  be  the  right 
feeling  about  that  missing  arm ;  but  he 
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could  not  sit  clown,  he  said.  The  cutter 
was  waiting-  for  him,  and  he  must  liurry 
back. 

"  I  am  glad,  however,"  he  added,  "  to 
have  been  the  first,  Mr.  Beech,  to  wel- 
come 3^our  brave  son  back,  and  to  express 
to  you  the  hojie,  sir,  that  with  this  ad- 
ditional link  of  sympathy  between  us, 
sir,  bygones  may  be  aUowed  to  become 
bygones." 

"I  don't  bear  no  ill  will,"  said  Abner, 
guardedly.  "  I  s'pose  in  the  long  run 
folks  act  pooty  close  to  about  Avhat 
they  think  is  right.  I'm  willin'  to  give 
'em  that  credit— the  same  as  I  take  to 
myself.  They  ain't  been  much  disposi- 
tion to  give  me  that  credit,  but  then,  as 
our  school-ma'am  here  was  a  sayin'  last 
night,  people've  been  a  good  deal  worked 
up  about  the  war — havin'  them  that's 
close  to  'em  right  down  in  the  thick  of 
it — an'  I  dessay  it  was  natural  enough 
they  should  git  hot  in  the  collar  about 
it.  As  I  said  afore,  I  don't  bear  no  ill 
will — though  prob'ly  I'm  entitled  to." 

The  Squire  shook  hands  with  Abner 
again.  "  Your  sentiments,  Mr.  Beech," 
he  said,  in  his  stateliest  manner,  "do 
credit  alike  to  your  heart  and  your 
head.  There  is  a  feeling,  sir,  that  this 
would  be  an  auspicious  occasion  for 
you  to  resume  sending  your  milk  to  the 
cheese-factory." 

Abner  pondered  the  suggestion  for  a 
moment.  "It  would  be  handier,"  he 
said,  slowly  ;  "  but,  you  know,  I  ain't 
goin'  to  eat  no  humble  \)\e.  That  Eod 
Bidwell  was  downright  insiiltin'  to  wxj 
man,  an'  me  too " 

"  It  was  all,  I  assure  you,  sir,  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding,"  pursued 
the  Squire,  "and  is  now  buried  deep 
in  oblivion.  And  it  is  further  sug- 
gested, that,  when  3'ou  have  readied 
that  stage  of  preparation  for  your  new 
house,  if  you  will  communicate  with 
me,  the  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  come 
up  and  extend  their  assistance  to  3'ou 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  rais- 
ing-bee. They  will  desire,  I  believe,  to 
bring  with  them  their  own  provisions. 
And,  moreover,  Mr.  Beech "' — here  the 
Squire  dropped  his  oratorical  voice  and 
stepped  close  to  the  farmer — "if  this 
thing  has  cramped  you  an}-,  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  find  yourseK  in  need  of — of 
■ — any  accommodation " 


"  No,  nothin'  o'  that  sort,"  said  Ab- 
ner. He  stopped  at  that,  and  kept  si- 
lence for  a  little,  with  his  head  down 
and  his  gaze  meditatively  fixed  on  the 
ban;  floor.  At  last  he  raised  his  face 
and  spoke  again,  his  deej)  voice  shak- 
ing a  little  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  What  you've  said.  Square,  an'  your 
comin'  here,  has  done  me  a  lot  o'  good. 
It's  pooty  nigh  wuth  bein'  burnt  out 
foi" — to  have  this  sort  o'  thing  come  on 
behind  as  an  after-daii.  Sometimes,  I 
tell  you,  sir,  I've  despaired  o'  the  re- 
public. I  admit  it,  though  it's  to  my 
shame.  I've  said  to  myself  that  when 
American  citizens,  born  an'  raised  right 
on  the  same  hill-side,  got  to  behavin'  to 
each  other  in  such  an  all-fired  mean  an' 
cantankerous  way,  why,  the  hull  blamed 
thing  Avasn't  worth  tryin'  to  save.  But 
you  see  I  was  wrong — I  admit  I  was 
wrong.  It  was  jest  a  passin'  flui'iy — a 
kind  o'  snow-squall  in  hayin'  time.  All 
the  while,  right  down't  the  bottom, 
their  hearts  was  sound  an'  sweet  as  a 
butter-nut.  It  fetches  me — that  does 
— it  makes  me  prouder  than  ever  I  was 
before  in  all  my  born  days  to  be  an 
American — yes,  sir — that's  the  way  I — 
I  feel  about  it." 

There  were  actually  tears  in  the  big 
farmer's  eyes,  and  he  got  out  those  fin- 
ishing words  of  his  in  fragmentary 
gulps.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  him 
so  affected  before. 

After  the  Squire  had  shaken  hands 
again  and  started  off,  Abner  stood  at 
the  open  door,  looking  after  him,  then 
gazing  in  a  contemplative  general  way 
upon  all  out  doors.  The  vivid  sunlight 
reflected  up  from  the  melting  snow 
made  his  face  to  sliine  as  if  from  an 
inner  radiance.  He  stood  still  and 
looked  across  the  yards  with  their  piles 
of  wet  straw  smoking  in  the  forenoon 
heat,  and  the  black  puddles  eating  into 
the  snow  as  the  thaw  went  on  ;  over 
the  farther  prospect,  made  weirdh'  un- 
familiar by  the  disappearance  of  the 
big  old  farm  -  house  ;  down  the  long 
broad  sloping  hill-side  with  its  winding 
road,  its  checkered  irregular  patches 
of  yellow  stubble  and  stacked  fodder,  of 
deep  umber  ploughed  land  and  Avarm 
gray  woodland,  all  j^ushing  aside  their 
premature  mantle  of  sparkling  white, 
and  the  scattered  homesteads  and  red 
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barus  beyond  —  and  there  was  in  his 
eyes  the  far-away  look  of  one  who  saw 
still  other  things. 

He  turned  at  last  and  came  in,  walk- 
ing over  to  where  Jell'  and  Esther  stood 
liand  in  hand  beside  the  bed  on  the 
tltxn-.  Old  Jee  Hagadorn  was  sitting 
up  now,  and  had  exchanged  some 
words  with  the  couple. 

"Well,  Brother  Hagadora,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  I   hope  you're  feelin'  better." 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal  —  B  —  Brother 
Beech,  thank'ee,"  replied  the  coojier, 
slowly  and  with  hesitation. 

Abner  laid  a  fatherly  hand  on  Es- 
ther's shoulder  and  another  on  Jeff's. 
A  smile  began  to  steal  over  his  big  face, 
broadening  the  square  which  his  mouth 
cut  down  into  his  beard,  and  deepening 
the  pleasant  wrinkles   about  his  eyes. 


He  called  M'lye  over  to  the  group  with 
beckoning  nod  of  the  head. 

"It's  jest  occurred  to  me,  mother," 
he  said,  with  the  mock  gravity  of  tone 
we  once  had  known  so  well  and  of  late 
had  heard  so  little  —  "I  jest  be'n 
thinkin'  we  might  'a'  killed  two  birds 
with  one  stun  while  the  Square  was  up 
here.  He's  justi(;e  o'  the  j^eace,  you 
know — an'  they  say  them  kind  o'  mar- 
riages turn  out  better'n  all  the  oth- 
ers." 

"  Go  'long  with  yeh  !  "  said  M'rye, 
vivaciously.  But  she  too  put  a  hand 
on  Esther's  other  shoulder. 

The  school  -  teacher  nestled  against 
M'rye's  side.  "I  tell  you  what,"  she 
said,  softly,  "  if  Jeff  ever  turns  out  to 
be  half  the  man  his  father  is,  I'll  just 
be  prouder  than  my  skin  can  hold." 
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,  NLY  the  literature  of  a  country 
teaches  us  to  understand  its  in- 
stitutions," says  M.  Weiss,  the 
French  critic  ;  but  when  we  go  to  mod- 
ern French  literature  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  characteristic  of  French  institutions 
— ^the  jeune  fille  —  we  come  away  not 
much  more  enlightened  than  we  went. 

The  lives  of  young  girls  are  so 
shielded  in  France,  so  free  from  any 
dramas  of  love  or  passion,  that  they 
furnish  almost  no  material  for  the  real- 
istic novelist  of  the  day  ;  and  so  it  hap- 
pens that  while  stories  of  English  and 
American  life  have  given  us  the  Newn- 
ham  girl,  and  the  Vassar  girl,  and  the 
result  of  every  possible  type  of  educa- 
tion for  the  English-speaking  young 
woman  of  the  period,  for  our  ideas  of 
French  girls  we  must  depend  on  tradi- 
tion, or  on  the  heroines  of  writers  of 
the  romantic  school  like  Octave  Feuil- 
let,  or  George  Ohnet ;  those  superior 
young  persons  who  seem  so  little  made 
of  common  clay  like  the  rest  of  us,  that 
we  cannot  imagine  their  ever   having 


felt  the  need  of  any  education  what- 
ever. 

This,  too,  is  at  a  time  when  interna- 
tionalism has  so  increased  that  hun- 
dreds of  American  girls  come  to  Paris 
every  year  to  study,  and  when  Madame 
Juliette  Adam,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  has  said  that 
French  girls  were  becoming  emanci- 
pated through  the  influence  of  English 
and  American  example.  If  this  be 
true,  one  cannot  helj)  wondering  what 
the  inverse  influence  is  likely  to  be  on 
America.  What  can  our  girls  learn 
from  the  French,  and  what  are  the  edu- 
cational advantages  for  girls  like,  in 
France  ? 

Any  attempt  to  consider  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  a  country,  which 
we  naturally  compare  with  a  precon- 
ceived standard  in  our  own  minds, 
would  be  useless,  unless  we  first  looked 
at  the  object  each  2:)roposed  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  tendency  of  education  in  Ameri- 
ca is  moi'e  and  more  to  put  girls  on  a 
level  with  boys  ;  to  make  them  capable 
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of  fonniug  tlieir  owii  jiuli;ineiits,  di- 
recting' their  owu  lives,  fsiqjportiug 
tliemselves  if  they  wish,  ami  using 
their  talents  and  higher  education  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  men, 
and  to  compete  with  men  on  tlieir  o\vn 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  France,  girls 
are  always  regarded  as  beings  of  an 
entirely  ditt'erent  order  of  capacit}' 
from  hoys,  whose  power  and  responsi- 
bility are  to  be  exerted  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sphere  from  that  of  men.  Edu- 
cation aims  to  preserve  their  individu- 
ality of  sex  ;  to  develop  to  the  highest 
degree  their  intelligence  and  capacity, 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  the  femi- 
nine side  of  their  natures  ;  and  as  it  is 
as  a  married  woman  that  it  ifj  consid- 
ered they  will  best  fullil  the  piirposes 
of  their  existence,  its  prinuxry  object  is 
to  fit  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers. 

The  French  girl  never  looks  forward 
to  being  independent  of  men.  The 
end  and  aim  of  her  existence  is  to  be 
married  ;  but  marriage  is  not  to  limit 
her  career  ;  it  is  merely  to  enlarge  her 
power  and  iutluence.  She  looks  for- 
ward to  being,  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  the  partner  of  some  man 
in  all  his  plans  and  proje(!ts ;  and,  in 
general,  French  women  are  so  far  the 
advisers  and  confidants  of  their  hus- 
bands, that,  like  Mme  Boucicault,  of 
the  Bon  Marcho,  they  are  capable  at  anj' 
moment  of  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  afiairs  and  going  on  with  them 
alone. 

So  we  must  not  start  out  with  the 
idea  that  the  tendency  of  French  edu- 
cation is  to  emancipate,  or  "Ameri- 
canize "  girls.  As  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Brownell,  in  the  chapter  on  Wom- 
en in  his  admirable  "French  Traits," 
that  would  imply  an  independence 
that  exists  neither  in  their  chai'acter 
nor  in  the  influence  of  their  environ- 
ment. 

On  this  subject  I  specially  inter- 
viewed— if  a  little  talk  may  be  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  interview — the 
Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Assumption  ;  one  of  the  nuns  in  charge 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  the 
principals  of  two  of  the  largest  coin's, 
or  schools,  for  girls  in  Paris,  one  of 
'whom  was  an  officer  of  the  Academy ; 


the  editor  of  a  well-known  news])aper, 
and  a  society  woman  with  daughters  ; 
and  they  all  spoke  from  the  same  point 
of  view. 

"  Instruction  for  girls  has  greatly 
changed  in  France  during  the  last 
twenty  years,"  they  said,  "but  the  edu- 
cation will  never  change.  Our  girls 
could  not  be  given  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  yours,  for  our  men  are 
not  like  yours,  and  our  societ}'  is  con- 
structed differently.  Besides,  we  do 
not  like  your  American  wa^'s  for  our 
girls  " — and  they  invariably  ended  with 
that  untranslatable  sentence  which  is 
the  kejaiote  to  French  conservatism, 
ce  n'csf  jjas  clans  iios  mccurs:.  A  woman 
at  all  emancipated  was  considered  h\ 
them  to  occupy-  so  eccentric  a  position, 
that  her  views  would  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  French  always  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  "  instruction "  and 
"education."  Instruction  means  what 
the  girls  study,  while  education  includes 
manners,  breeding,  customs,  conduct, 
habits,  ideas,  and  any  amount  of  learn- 
ing without  this  education,  in  tlieir 
sense  of  the  word,  means  nothing  to 
them  at  all. 

In  this  connection  I  remember  some- 
thing said  to  me  by  a  French  lady, 
whose  father  had  been  a  superior  offi- 
cer in  the  army  and  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  but  Avho  had  died 
leaving  his  daughter  without  fortune, 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  add  to  her 
income  by  taking  j'ouug  girls  into  her 
family  to  teach  them  French. 

"  I  confess  that  I  instinctively  judge 
of  their  family  and  education  b}'  one 
thing,"  she  said,  laughingly  ;  "  I  look  at 
their  combs.  You  know  at  St.  Denis, 
the  school  for  the  daughters  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  where  I  was  edu- 
cated, the  girls  were  made  to  stand  in 
long  lines  every  morning  and  hold 
their  combs  up  so  that  the  light  could 
shine  through  them,  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  thej  were  immaculate.  And 
nowadays,  if  anybody  says  anj'thing 
against  St.  Denis,  people  answer, 
'\Yen,  there's  one  thing  to  be  said 
about  the  girls  who  come  out  of  that 
school :  their  combs  and  brushes  are 
always  clean.' " 

This  is  rather  an  extreme  instance  of 
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the  French  point  of  view,  but  it  is 
niitunil  to  siipijose  that  for  this  edu- 
cation, as  they  understand  it,  nobody 
coukl  be  more  careful,  or  take  so  much 
interest  as  a  mother  ;  and  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  when  a  man  proposes  for 
a  f^irl  in  France,  lie  expects  her  mother 
to  be  able  to  account  for  every  hour  of 
the  daughter's  life,  and  you  will  under- 
stand why,  above  everything  else,  the 
education  the  French  prefer  for  their 
daughters  is  that  received  at  home. 

It  is  the  training  of  which  Montaigne 
tells  us  in  his  essays,  whei-e,  until  his 
studies  are  finished,  the  child  is  taught 
by  masters  whose  lessons  the  parent 
overlooks  and  corrects.  All  through 
his  life  it  seemed  to  Montaigne  that 
his  father  lived  beside  him.  "His  sou- 
venir enveloped  me  like  a  mantle,"  he 
writes. 

In  families  of  the  very  highest  wealth 
and  nobility  mothers  always  prefer  to 
keep  their  daughters  by  them  if  jjossi- 
ble.  This  is  the  case  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  they  ajjpear  in  novels  of  Pa- 
risian high-life,  as  in  one  of  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  last  stories,  "Terre  Prom- 
ise." The  little  fiancee  has  not  much 
individuality  ;  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  very  clear  idea  of  her,  even  at  the 
end  of  M.  Bourget's  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  pages,  but  we  see  her  up  to  the 
age  of  nineteen,  in  the  old  Hotel  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Invalides,  bending  over 
her  lessons,  prejoaring  them  for  mas- 
ters, and  "  learning  the  customs  of  the 
fine  aristocracy  "  at  her  mother's  side. 

Not  all  of  the  nobility,  however,  can 
bring  their  daughters  up  in  this  way, 
for  it  implies  private  lessons  from  the 
most  exjjensive  teachers,  mothers  w^ho 
are  not  too  much  absorbed  in  society 
to  give  attention  to  their  daughters, 
and,  even  AAlien  the  aid  of  an  English 
governess  is  called  in,  houses  large 
enough  to  furnish  a  little  cote  w^here 
the  doves  may  be  penned  away  from 
the  life  about  them,  so  that  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  but  few. 

The  next  thing  for  the  nobility  is  to 
put  their  daughters  into  convents  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  French  thought  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day  is  against  clericalism. 

In  Provence,  the  convent  schools  are 
still    almost    the    only    good    private 


schools.  In  Paris,  the  royalists  and 
imperialists  and  the  decotet;  of  all  par- 
ties prefer  Catholic  education  for  their 
children ;  but  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  peojile  nowatlays  are  neither 
royalists,  nor  imi>erialists,  nor  dtvotcH, 
all  over  Paris  have  sprung  up  what  are 
called  coura  for  girls,  which  corresjjond 
to  our  tine  private  schools,  and  arc  the 
schools  "in  the  movement;"  that  is, 
those  which  are  most  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  lycees 
for  girls,  founded  by  the  state,  in 
which  there  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
jjupils  altogether,  and  there  is  the  e'cole 
communale — the  common  school  for 
the  poor.  The  French  saj-  that  while 
the  instruction  is  excellent  in  the  lycees, 
the  girls  get  no  education  at  all ;  that 
is,  they  do  not  get  the  ideas  and  fenue 
which  fit  them  for  their  position  in  life, 
so  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular 
with  the  upper  classes.  There  is  one 
ecole  comnianule  for  every  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  it  is  Avorth  noticing 
that  in  connection  with  each  is  an  ex- 
cellent public  library,  free  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  arrondissement. 

As  a  rule  lessons  are  not  prepared  in 
the  coura.  Girls  do  their  work  at 
home  wdth  their  mother  or  a  governess, 
and  go  with  their  mother  or  a  gover- 
ness to  school  to  take  lectures  given 
generally  by  the  professors  of  the  boys' 
lycees.  They  prepare  notes  on  these 
lectures  in  which  they  are  examined 
every  fortnight  by  the  directress  of  the 
cour.  They  never  go  to  school  alone, 
nor  are  they  left  there  without  a  chai^e- 
ron. 

The  course  of  study  everywhere  is 
practically  the  same.  During  the  rise 
of  the  French  Republic  there  has  been 
a  great  change  from  the  old-fashioned 
education  whose  requirements  were 
laid  down  by  the  Abbe  Fleury  in  that 
treatise  that  served  as  a  model  for  Fen- 
elon  in  his  celebrated  work. 

"  It  would  be  almost  a  paradox,"  he 
writes,  "  to  say  that  girls  ought  to 
learn  anything  but  the  catechism,  sew- 
ing, and  divers  petits  ouvrages,  to  sing, 
dance,  and  dress  d  la  mode,  to  make 
reverence  well  and  speak  civilly.  They 
have  no  need  of  either  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  if  some  more  envious  than  others 
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have  washed  to  learn  these  they  have 
only  extracted  vanity,  which  made  them 
odious  to  women  and  despised  by  the 
men." 

It  is  a  long  way  from  that  to  the 
present  day,  wliere  every  school  and 
convent  in  Paris  prepares  pupils  for 
the  state  examinations.  The  influence 
of  the  Repul)li('  has  been  so  far  level- 
ling that  the  tlaughtcr  of  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild  goes  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  sits  side  by  side  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  concierge,  to  compete  on  the 
same  terms  for  a  brevet  or  diploma. 

These  brevets  are  of  two  degrees  :  the 
brevet  elenienfaire  and  the  brevet  su- 
perieur ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  exam- 
ine their  list  of  requirements  and  see 
what  tlie  State  of  France  considers  nec- 
essary for  the  daughters  of  the  nation. 

A  girl  of  sixteen,  which  is  the  age  re- 
quired for  the  brevet  elenienfaire,  must 
have  aritlmietic,  including  the  metric 
system,  and  the  measure  of  surfaces 
and  volumes  ;  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy of  France  ;  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  physics ;  and  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  and  literature,  including 
French  composition. 

Above  everything  else  a  Frenchman 
insists  that  his  children  shall  be  able  to 
write  and  speak  their  own  language, 
not  only  correctly,  but  with  elegance  ; 
and  the  amount  of  training  this  implies 
can  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
ever  tried  to  write  elegant  French  him- 
self. Is  it  not  that  brilliant  journalist, 
Emil  Bergerat,  who  says  that  there  are 
past  participles  round  which  to  this  day 
he  makes  respectful  cii'cuits  ? 

The  French,  as  a  nation,  speak  well. 
Heine  writes  of  the  "  perfume  of  polite- 
ness "  even  in  the  speech  of  the  com- 
mon people.  "  But  independently  of 
this  politeness  the  language  of  the  i)ei(- 
ple,  in  France,"  he  says,  "  has  for  me  I 
do  not  know  what  stamp  of  distinction 
about  it ;  a  woman  of  the  Halles  speaks 
better  than  a  German  canoness,  proud 
of  her  sixty-four  generations  of  ances- 
tors." 

This  comes  partly  from  the  training. 

And  besides  this  thorough  education  in 

French,  the  brevet  elementaire  demands 

solfeggio,  gymnastics,  a  sketch  of  an}- 

■usual  object,  such  as  a  chair  or  a  table, 


and  sewing,  including  the  cutting  and 
fitting  of  dresses. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  many  Ameri- 
can girls  who  would  not  have  an  inward 
quaking  if  they  were  required  to  go  sol- 
emnly to  the  court-house  of  their  re- 
spective towns,  and  be  examined  in  hand 
needlework,  including  hemming,  over- 
and-over  stitching,  a  tailor  and  an  or- 
dinary buttonhole,  binding,  feather- 
stitching,  hemstitching,  eyelet  -  holes, 
jwint  Anyhiix,  tucking,  jnxtting  in  a 
patch  with  four  corners,  mounting  a 
wristband,  and  simple  and  fancy  darn- 
ing. Whatever  else  a  girl  may  know  in 
France,  she  must  know  liow  to  sew,  and 
in  all  the  most  fashionable  schools  you 
will  see  specimens  of  exquisite  hand 
needlework  done  by  the  pupils  framed 
and  on  exhibition. 

The  brevet  super ieur,  for  girls  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  requires  general  ge- 
ography and  history,  advanced  arith- 
metic and  practical  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suj^pose  that  French  girls 
do  not  study  science.  One  can  see  the 
tendency  of  the  age  from  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  the  most  conservative  institution 
of  the  kind  in  France,  they  told  me  they 
had  one  of  the  finest  laljoratories  for 
scientific  work  in  Paris,  and  used  the 
latest  text-books  ;  and  the  Assumption 
is  no  less  well-equipped.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  from  a  secular  standpoint, 
the  instruction  in  these  branches  is  su- 
perior, but  at  least  the  convents  aim  to 
be  up  with  the  times. 

As  usual,  by  far  the  most  attention  in 
the  brevet  superieur  is  paid  to  French. 
At  the  examination  the  candidate 
must  spend  three  hours  on  a  composi- 
tion on  French  literature  or  philosophy, 
and  four  hours  on  a  French  compo- 
sition on  natural  and  physical  science. 
She  is  examined  in  the  history  of  litei'- 
ature,  and  in  the  principal  works  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Buffon,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Thiers,  and  Michelet.  She  must 
spend  three  hours  on  a  composition 
in  drawing,  from  a  model  in  relief, 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  a  composition 
in  one  of  five  living  languages,  and 
translate   at    sight    any   twenty    lines 
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tlmt  may  be  given  her  in  the  same 
lan^ua^e. 

We  see  that  ^irls  do  not  spend  hU 
their  school  years  in  studyinj^  sevvinj^. 
They  are  simply  examined  in  it  at  tlie 
aj^e  of  sixteen,  and  then  tlie  subject 
is  nominally  dismissed.  At  no  time  of 
a  {girl's  life,  however,  are  sewinj^'  and 
other  domestic  arts  lost  si^ht  of,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  struct- 
ure of  French  society  to  see  why  they 
are  of  so  much  importance. 

Every  girl  is  fitted  to  be  married, 
and  in  an  old  Avorld,  where  conditions 
are  established  and  fortunes  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  made  suddeidy,  the  mass 
of  men  are  born  into  a  certain  environ- 
ment which  will  never  change.  A  man 
has  his  education  and  his  carritrf ; 
that  is,  a  position  or  profession  that 
brings  him  in  an  income  that  so  long 
as  he  lives  ma}-  never  be  much  larger. 
So  he  must  solve  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence according  to  Carlyle's  theory  of 
lessening  the  denominator  rather  than 
increasing  the  numerator. 

When  he  marries,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  leaving  his 
wife  and  family  unprovided  for  in  case 
of  his  death,  the  w'ife  must  have  a  little 
sum  of  money,  called  a  dot,  which  will 
provide  for  her  in  ease  the  morrow 
brings  misfortune  ;  and  she  must  be 
able  to  manage  domestic  affairs  with 
such  economy  that  every  year  the  two 
may  jDut  by  half  their  income  to  edu- 
cate and  provide  for  their  children. 
The  four  articles  of  a  woman's  faith,  ac- 
cording to  Halevy,  the  French  Acade- 
mician, used  to  be,  "  To  fear  God,  love 
her  husband,  keep  an  exact  account  of 
her  expenses,  and  save  half  her  income 
for  a  dot  for  her  daughters." 

Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  very  rich';  but  nowhere  is  society 
constructed  for  the  very  rich. 

In  France,  the  wife  considers  herself 
as  much  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  family  as  the  husband,  and  in  every 
grade  of  life  understands  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  their  common 
means.  After  the  recent  dynamite  ex- 
plosion, a  reporter  for  the  Figaro,  who 
visited  the  familj^  of  Troutot,  one  of  the 
victims,  commented  on  the  exquisite 
order  and  economy  that  prevailed  in 
that  little  interior,  where  husband,  wife, 


and  three  children  lived  on  $30  a 
month. 

But  aside  from  this  domestic  econo- 
my, the  French-woman  knows  that  a 
great  part  of  her  success  in  life,  her 
power  and  influence  in  her  world,  \\  ill 
dejiend  on  her  feminine  attractiveness. 
Any  education  tliat  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  will  have  been  a  failure 
from  her  standpoint.  So  girls  must  be 
brought  up  to  know  how  to  make  them- 
selves look  as  charming  as  jjossiljle  on 
the  ver}^  smallest  possible  exjiejiditure 
of  mone}'. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  French 
girls  think  any  more  about  dress  than 
other  girls,  but  they  go  to  work  at  the 
l^rolilem  more  scientifically.  They  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  themselves, 
and  it  becomes  as  instinctive  for  them 
to  care  for  their  apjjearance  as  it  is  for 
them  to  brush  their  hair.  The  little 
shoi^-girl,  who  goes  to  her  work  at  nine 
in  the  morning  and  stays  till  nine  at 
night,  will  achieve  a  toilet  so  dainty, 
fresh,  and  suitable,  that  it  is  the  envy 
of  man)'  a  foreign  patron. 

However  great  may  be  the  elegance 
and  luxur}^  in  general  societ}'  in  France, 
the  girls,  in  j^roportion  to  their  par- 
ents' income,  never  spend  much  money 
on  dress.  I  know  at  least  a  dozen,  with 
dots  of  !|20,000  each,  who  have  an  al- 
lowance of  $200  a  year  for  their  cloth- 
ing, and  on  that  they  will  dress  with 
taste  and  style  and  go  into  society. 
This  leaves  a  small  margin  for  dress- 
makers' bills,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
half  the  girls  have  no  dressmaker, 
properly  so-called. 

M.  Larroumet,  the  brilliant  j^rofessor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  in  talking  about  the 
jeune  fiUe  in  one  of  his  last  lectures  at 
the  Odeon  spoke  of  her  idea  of  mar- 
riage as  something  that  w^as  to  give  her 
a  dressmaker  and  let  her  go  out  alone. 
French  girls  have  but  few  gowns  at 
once,  and  half  the  time  make  those 
themselves,  with  the  aid  of  a  maid  or  a 
little  sewing-woman  at  eight  sous  an 
hour,  and  their  fingers  are  so  trained — 
they  have  so  much  natural  aptitude — 
that  they  will  turn  them  off  as  easily 
as  other  girls  would  a  piece  of  fancy 
work. 

Even  in  the  most  fashionable  society 
they  must  not  have  the  aj^pearance  of 
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being  expensive.  It  would  not  only  be 
considered  very  "bad  form,"  but  it 
would  ruin  tlieir  prospects  of  marriage. 
They  may  not  wear  jewelry,  unless  per- 
hajis  a  single  pearl,  and  their  gowns 
must  be  conspicuous  for  their  simplic- 
ity, and  depend  for  their  elegance  on 
their  lines  and  cut.  Education  must 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  health,  for  it 
would  also  ruin  their  prospects  of  mar- 
riage to  have  it  said  that  they  were  not 
strong  physically.  A  French  girl  whom 
I  once  asked  if  her  family  were  going 
to  Nice  as  usual  that  winter,  answered 
no,  that  her  mother  had  decided  to 
marr}-  her  that  season  and  it  would  not 
do  to  have  people  saying  she  was  deli- 
cate. The  French  girl  is  rarely  "born 
tired." 

"With  marriage  as  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  classes  in  France,  we  can  see  that  it 
would  never  do  to  lose  sight  of  this 
training  of  eyes  and  fingers  and  capac- 
ity, which  is  quite  as  important  in  a 
girl's  education  as  what  is  learned  from 
books,  and  which  is  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  intellect,  but  goes  on  at 
the  same  time  with  her  intellectual 
training. 

Paris  itself  is  a  great  factor  in  educa- 
tion, and  since  all  France  is  dominated 
by  the  capital,  this  influence  is  felt 
everywhere.  Mme  Alphouse  Daudet 
shows  us  how  her  artistic  nature  was 
awakened  and  stimulated  by  her  walks 
about  Paris  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
In  speaking  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg,  in  "Promenades,"  she 
writes : 

"  But  Avhat  cliarmed  me  above  every- 
thing was  the  museum  opening  on  the 
parterres,  and  the  '  on  fei'ine,'  of  the 
guardians  sending  one  precipitately  out 
of  the  picture-galleries  into  the  alleys  of 
the  garden,  at  the  hour  when  twilight 
rendered  equally  obscure  the  pictures 
and  the  trees.  Although  only  a  little 
girl,  one  came  out  of  there  with,  I  do 
not  know  what  attention  to  things  con- 
nected with  art.  a  susceptibility  to  im- 
pressions that  made  her  look  at  the 
gas-jets  glimmering  through  the  mist, 
or  the  bunches  of  violets  spread  out  on 
a  low  basket,  as  though  she  saw  them 
for  the  first  time  in  a  new  Paris." 

It  is  this  artistic  development  in  a 
thousand  directions  that  impresses  us 


in  the  clever  French  girl — the  type  that 
one  sees  with  her  mother  at  the  lect- 
ures of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  "classic 
Thursdavs  "  of  the  Odeon,  or  the  Thea- 
tre  Franyais — rather  than  her  learning. 
At  the  same  time,  many  French  girls 
go  in  nowadays  for  a  degree,  and  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France 
are  open  to  women  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  that  they  are  to  men,  as  well  as 
the  schools  of  law  and  medicine. 

According  to  the  Fi<jaro  there  are 
now  thirty-five  French-women  practis- 
ing medicine  in  Paris,  and  three  i^rac- 
tising  law.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  this  invasion  of  the  masculine  pro- 
fessions by  women  is  viewed  with  great 
favoi'. 

When  !Mlle  Jeanne  Chauvin  tried 
last  summer  to  read  her  thesis  before 
the  law-school  in  order  to  receive  her 
degree  as  doctor  of  laws,  i)recisely 
the  same  scene  was  enacted  that  was 
predicted  by  Miclielet  twenty  years 
ago  :  "  The  Church  declared  in  the 
fourteenth  century,"  he  writes,  "that 
if  a  woman  dared  to  cure  without  hav- 
ing studied,  she  was  a  sorceress  and 
must  die.  But  how  could  she  study 
publicly?  Imagine  the  scene  if  the 
l^oor  savage  should  risk  entering  the 
Fcoles  !  What  a  ftt'',  and  what  gay- 
ety!" 

After  vainly  trying  to  make  herself 
heard  above  the  uproar  of  the  students 
in  the  little  amphitheatre  of  the  Ecole 
de  Droit,  and  after  the  fruitless  efforts 
of  the  judges  to  restore  order,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
sitting,  and  Mile  Chauvin  read  her  the- 
sis on  another  day  with  closed  doors. 

The  fern  me  savante  is  no  more  popu- 
lar in  France  in  the  nineteenth  centuiT 
than  she  was  in  the  time  of  Moliere,  in 
the  seventeenth.  A  woman  may  know 
as  much  as  she  j)leases,  but  she  must 
not  show  it. 

"  De  son  etude,  enfin,  je  veux  qu'elle  se  cache, 
Et  qu'elle  ait  du  savoir  sans  vouloir  qu'on  le 
sache," 

wrote  Moliere,  and  we  do  not  find  the 
writers  of  the  present  day  expressing 
ideas  far  different. 

"  Peoj)le  are  mistaken,"  said  Renan, 
"  if  they  think  we  want  to  lead  women 
to  our  philosophical  opinions.     "NMiat 
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we  search  for  in  tlie  other  sex  is  the 
opposite  of  ourselves.  It  suffices  if  they 
let  us  sup])ose  by  a  little  dissimulation 
that  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they 
understand  us,  and  a<^ree  with  us." 

"  Let  the  will  of  God  be  done  in 
everythinjj:,"  lie  adds.  "  The  world 
is  good  as  He  made  it.  On  my  last 
journey  into  Brittany  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  young  girls  were  just  as 
modest,  as  well-bred  and  as  charming, 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  My  oidy 
desire  is  that  this  continue.  It  woidd 
console  me  after  my  death  to  know 
that  women  were  just  ns  beautiful,  and 
love  just  as  sweet,  as  in  the  jiast." 

It  is  I'eternelfeminin  that  the  French 
seek  in  woman,  and  they  do  not  suflfer 
that  anything  shall  interfere  with  their 
conception  of  that.  In  the  w'orld  of 
letters,  we  find  brilliant  women  like 
Mme  Renan,  Mme  Michelet,  Mme 
Littrc,  Mme  Edgar  Quinet,  and  a  long 
list  of  others,  collaborating  with  their 
husbanda  in  their  literary  Avork,  but 
perfectly  satisfied  with  a  silent  j^art- 
nership  in  it  ;  and  even  Mme  Alphonse 
Dandet,  herself  a  writer  of  rare  charm, 
is  contented  to  be  best  known  through 
her  share— by  no  means  small — in  her 
husband's  novels. 

When  Ave  come  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  French  training  for  American 
girls,  we  see  at  once  that  the  principles 
underh'ing  it  are  so  little  in  harmony 
with  our  own  ideas  and  conditions  that, 
from  every  standpoint,  American  edu- 
cation is  surely  best  for  Americans. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  the  fashion  for  Ameri- 
can girls  to  come  to  Paris  for  special 
things,  like  art,  music,  and  the  language. 
Even  our  Columbian  Exjjosition  can- 
not furnish  ,a  more  striking  comment, 
on  America  to  a  Frenchman — who  rarely 
gets  as  far  from  home  as  across  the 
Channel — than  the  spectacle  of  a  young 
girl  travelling  alone  from  California  or 
Oregon,  a  six  days'  journey  by  land  and 
six  by  sea,  to  Paris,  to  study. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  on  the 
much-discussed  question  of  Avhether  the 
girls  should  come  alone,  because  so 
much  depends  on  the  individual. 

With  respect  to  their  daughters,  it  is 
certain  that  most  mothers  would  agree 
with  what  the  judge  said  to  the  bank 


directors  after  the  cashier  had  ab- 
sconded with  the  funds. 

"We  had  such  confidence  in  him," 
said  the  directors. 

"But you  were  not  appointed  to  have 
confidence  in  him,"  said  tlie  judge. 
"You  were  api)ointed  to  direct  him." 

So  far  as  the  French  are  concerned, 
girls  can  come  with  perfect  safety,  for 
the  French  make  extremely  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  tj-pes  of  women. 
They  have  the  most  perfect  respect  for 
a  student,  or  a  fe.mme  nfrieuse  of  any 
kind,  and  they  always  take  her  seri- 
ously, unless  she  gives  them  some  rea- 
son not  to,  and  treat  her  with  the  great- 
est courtesy. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  very 
young  girl  can  be  left  alone  in  any  large 
city,  especially  one  like  Paris,  that 
makes  no  provision  for  the  jeune  fille 
in  its  organization,  without  losing  a  lit- 
tle of  what  the  French  Avould  call  her 
"  duvet  morale,"  and  we  the  "  bloom 
on  the  peach." 

Art  students  generally  form  a  little 
colony  by  themselves,  have  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  profession,  and  are 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Other  students  need  a  chajDcron  in 
name  at  least.  The  best  thing  for  them 
is  to  go  into  some  one  of  the  small 
boarding-schools,  of  which  there  are 
man}^  in  Paris,  generally  patronized  by 
English  and  Americans.  They  are  or- 
ganized much  on  the  plan  of  the  best 
schools  in  New  York  ;  masters  and  pro- 
fessors come  in  from  outside,  and  the 
pupils  are  taken  to  the  galleries  and 
salons,  the  Sorbonne,  and  generally  put 
in  touch  with  the  best  there  is  within 
their  reach.  This  is  decidedly  the 
quickest  Avay  of  getting  the  language, 
for  even  though  English-speaking  girls 
are  thrown  together,  so  much  pains  is 
taken  with  them,  and  the}-  are  held  so 
strictly  to  French,  that  I  have  seen  one 
of  my  friends  take  a  brevet  in  a  school, 
while  another  in  a  family  had  hai'dly 
got  beyond  first  principles.  Languages 
should  be  used  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 
They  can  be  perfectly  well  learned  in 
America ;  and  too  often  through  not 
knowing  how  to  use  the  advantages 
round  them,  girls  get  a  smattering  of 
French  at  the  expense  of  all  their  intel- 
lectual development  at  home. 
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The  cost  of  a  hi«i^h-class  boarding-- 
school in  Paris  is  about  half  what  the 
same  thing  would  be  in  New  York. 
A  convent  costs  $250  a  year.  The 
nuns  are  superior  women,  the  convents 
are  beautifully  kept,  and  the  food  is 
excellent,  but  if  one  can  aiford  any- 
thing better,  the  life  is  too  narrow  to 
give  one  the  best  of  Paris  or  French 
thought.  The  h/fees  cost  about  $60  a 
year,  and  a  cour  from  $50  to  $100,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Board 
in  a  jirivate  French  family  costs  from 
$40  to  $60  a  month,  not  including 
French  lessons.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  a  French 
custom  to  take  strangers  into  the 
family,  and  Avlien  it  is  done  it  is  purely 
to  make  money ;  so,  as  the  old  Scotch- 
man said,  one  must  look  out  for  a 
"do  "at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  are 
many  French  families  and  ladies  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  teaching  French  to  foreigners, 
but  one  should  know  all  about  them  to 
begin  with,  and  be  very  cai'eful  about 
committing  one's  self  without  a  trial  in 
any  case. 

As  to  what  we  are  to  learn  from  the 
French  :  we  must  learn  their  language 
from  them,  for  one  thing,  for  even  if 
that  universal  tongue  is  realized  toward 
which  optimistic  reformers  tell  us  we 
are  so  rapidly  progressing,  it  will  be 
long  before  anything  but  French  is 
spoken  in  the  best  society  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"  Why  do  you  never  talk  Russian  in 
your  salons  ?  "    I  once  asked  a  Russian. 

"Because  it  is  disgracieux,"  was  the 
answer. 

French  is  not  only  gracieux,  but 
gayety  and  entrain  seem  to  be  part  of 
its  very  essence ;  and  it  has  that 
happy  faculty  of  glancing  over  a  thou- 
sand subjects  with  such  a  delicate  play 
of  wit  and  irony  that  nothing  seems 
too  serious,  and  no  one's  prejudices  too 
much  worth  Avhile.  It  is  the  ideal 
language  for  the  salon,  and  vdll  never 
be  superseded  during  our  day  at  least. 

Cosmopolitanism  has  so  increased, 
that  every  well-educated  person  needs 
some  knowledge  of  the  most  iiseful  of 
all  the  foreign  languages,  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  that  we  need  to 
import  French  ideas.     "We  do  not  want 


French  ways  for  our  girls  any  more 
than  they  want  our  ways  for  theirs. 

Their  system  of  dotn  too  often  turns 
marriage  into  a  purely  commercial 
affair,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
woman  an  endowed  institution  in 
America,  where  the  conditions  are  so 
different  from  those  in  France.  IMen  do 
not  lose  here  three  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  in  military  sei-vice  ;  the}-  have 
the  splendid  opportunities  of  a  new 
world  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  to  l)e  said 
for  the  French,  their  attitude  toward 
girls  is  much  more  logical  than  ours. 

Either  girls  and  boj-s  ought  to  be 
put  on  exactly  the  same  level,  and  each 
trained  with  the  perfectly  distinct  un- 
derstanding that,  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  they  are  to  choose  an  oc- 
cupation or  profession  and  make  them- 
selves indej)endent,  or,  as  soon  as  a 
daughter  is  born,  parents  ought  to 
follow  the  French  plan,  of  putting  bj'  a 
little  something  for  her  every  year,  out 
of  the  reach  of  speculation,  so  that  she 
may  not  live  Avith  that  sword  of  Damo- 
cles hanging  over  her  head,  that  at  any 
moment  may  descend  and  throw  her 
out  into  the  world,  armed,  no  doubt, 
with  courage  and  energy,  but  utterly 
unprepared  with  practical  weapons 
with  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

To  do  this  we  need  to  live  with  more 
simiDlicity,  and  to  learn  a  just  propor- 
tion between  income  and  outlay.  Men 
go  through  life  in  a  mad  race  for  mak- 
ing fortunes,  increasing  their  denomi- 
nators, and  as  a  nation  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  the  equally  important 
problem  that  the  French  have  solved 
so  well,  of  keeping  doAATi  expenses  and 
lessening  the  numerators  so  as  to  put 
by  money  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
rainy  days,  but  to  give  us  repose 
enough  to  enjoy  some  of  the  sunny 
ones. 

To  do  this  we  must  educate  girls  not 
only  into  brilliant  teachers  and  profes- 
sional women,  who  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  into  equally  brilliant 
domestic  women,  who  are  trained  to 
take  care  of  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
most  important  role  of  all  for  a  woman 
is  the  one  which  she  has  played  through 
the  ages  so  well,  that  for  her  ovm  sake 
she  does  not  need  to  desire  another  one. 


A  LAGGARD  IN  LOVE. 

By   Martha    McCulloch   Williams. 


"  Yes,  sir,  my  graudfathex*  was  a  stir- 
riiif^  man.  Wheu  he  set  his  head  to  it, 
I  tell  yoii,  soinethiii{^  had  to  be  done." 

Major  Hartwell  said  it  with  an  air  of 
challenge,  albeit  his  suiToundings  were 
such  as  might  tame  the  most  warlike 
spirit.  Tlie  big,  square  sitting-room  was 
warm  and  bright,  with  a  leaping  log-fire, 
and  four  good  tallow  candles  in  tall, 
shiny,  bi'ass  candlesticks.  A  thick  rag- 
carpet  covered  the  floor  ;  with  a  rug 
tufted  in  a  pattern  of  impossible  red 
roses,  in  front  of  the  clean  hearth.  The 
fire-shine  flung  rose  shades  upon  white, 
homespun  curtains,  with  netted  fringe  at 
their  edges,  and  played  at  hide-and-seek 
with  the  dark  claw-foot  table,  and  the 
brasses  of  the  high  black  secretary  at  the 
room's  farther  end.  A  stuffed  lounge, 
with  gay  woollen  coverlid,  likewise  home- 
spun, stood  under  the  south  window. 
If  the  chairs  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  unpainted  wood,  they  had  yielding 
splint-bottoms,  and  were  scoured  to  a 
fresh  whiteness.  Two  or  three  Windsor 
chairs,  brave  in  black  paint,  gilding,  and 
gorgeously  flowered  backs,  sat  a-row 
along  the  outer  wall,  too  uncomfortably 
fine  for  use.  The  cherry  candlestand 
held  a  big,  leather-bound  Bible,  with 
Wesley's  Hymns  resting  upon  its  upjier 
lid. 

Major  Hartwell  himself  sat  in  the 
fireside's  warmest  corner,  an  elbow  on 
either  knee,  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
the  rosy  apple  in  his  fingers,  from  which 
a  curling  peel  was  swiftly  lengthening 
under  his  skilful  knife.  As  it  fell,  with 
a  faint  flick,  into  the  splint  apple-basket 
between  his  feet,  he  sat  upright,  stuck 
the  peeled  apple  on  the  end  of  the  knife- 
blade,  looked  contemplatively  at  it,  and 
went  on  : 

"  Yes,  sir  !  He  knew  his  own  mind 
— and  made  other  people  do  the  same. 
Why,  when  his  first  wife — my  grand- 
mother— died,  he  gave  her  a  funeral  that 
was  the  talk  of  the  county — mahogany 
coffin,  silver  handles,  a  bishop  to  pi-each 
the  sermon,  and  dinner  for  all  the  crowd. 
Then  he  waited  a  year,  never  looking  at 


or  si)eaking  to  a  woman,  out  of  the  com- 
mon. But  when  he  did  set  out  it  meant 
something  ;  the  finest  clothes  in  Peters- 
burgh — he  lived  in  Virginyeh,  Dinwid- 
die  County — gold-rimme<l  spectacles,  a 
new  saddle,  bridle,  and  blanket.  Then, 
bright  and  early  one  morning,  he  put 
out  cross-country,  to  see  a  widow  he'd 
heard  of,  but  never  seen.  He  knew, 
though,  she  had  a  good  farm,  and  nig- 
gers, and  money  ahead.  Up  he  rides — 
hellos  ;  a  lady  opens  the  door.  Says 
he: 

"  '  lVIi-8.  Johnson,  I  presume  ? ' 

"  '  The  same,  sir,'  says  she.  '  What's 
your  business  ? ' 

"  'Madam,'  says  he, '  my  name  is  John 
Langley,  of  Langley  Grove,  and  I've 
come  here  to  court  vou.  Will  you  marry 
me  ? ' 

"  '  'Light,  and  come  in,  Mi\  Langley,' 
says  the  widow.  In  three  weeks  they 
were  married.  Folks  knew  their  own 
minds  then — didn't  hum  and  haw  from 
New  Year  to  Christmas." 

"Well !  I  don't  think  it  was  so  much 
to  their  credit.  If  I  married  in  such 
haste  I  should  surely  expect  to  repent 
at  leisure,"  ]\Ii's.  Hartwell  said  from  the 
other  chimney-corner,  a  touch  of  asj^er- 
ity  in  her  tone,  and  in  her  withered 
cheek  a  flush  so  faint  and  wavering  as 
to  seem  but  the  reflection  of  the  quick 
red  leajjing  in  the  girl-face  close  at  her 
elbow. 

The  room's  other  occupant  smiled, 
not  openly,  but  in  the  covert  of  his 
tawny  mustache,  the  deeps  of  his  sleej^y- 
lidded  blue  eyes.  A  tallish  young  fel- 
low, well-made,  and  weU-looking,  he  sat 
at  ease  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  spurred 
heels  stretched  to  rest  upon  the  hearth's 
edge.  Steam  rose  from  the  soles  of  his 
fine,  well-cut  boots,  and  more  than  one 
mud-splash  showed  on  their  glossy  up- 
pers. Evidently  he  was  new  come  from 
the  outer  world,  where  harsh  winds 
roared  through  the  darkness,  harsh 
clouds  pelted  the  earth  with  pouring 
rain — such  weather  indeed  that  the  bare 
coming  through  it,  ought  to  have  been 
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accepted  as  a  declaration  of  serious  in- 
tentions. 

That  is,  regarding  a  normal  young 
man.  Dabney  Fane  was  exceptional. 
From  boyhood  he  had  never  done  the 
thing  that  was  expected  of  him.  So 
really  it  was  not  so  wonderful  that  now 
for  two  years  past  he  had  spent  at  least 
a  third  of  the  time  "  dangling  after  " 
Betty  Hartwell,  when  it  was  notorious 
that  Miss  Amelia  Patten,  tlie  heiress  of 
the  country-side,  would  "  marry  him  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  drop  it  herself." 

Miss  AmeHa  was  tall,  dark,  fine-look- 
ing, if  a  tritie  coarse,  beside  Bett^^'s 
lithe,  angular  grace,  her  peach-blossom 
cheeks,  and  eyes  just  the  bro\\Ti  clear- 
ness of  a  still  pool  in  the  swamp.  The 
two  were  of  an  age — just  turned  nine- 
teen. The  heiress  had,  though,  a  cer- 
tain rare-ripe  maturity,  a  gruciousness 
of  curve  and  manner  that  put  the  other 
often  at  disadvantage. 

Notwithstanding,  Dabney  Fane  so 
ignox'ed  her  that  she  was  fain  to  salve 
the  slight,  the  hurt,  by  refusing  a  dozen 
other  men  each  year  of  her  life.  Well- 
landed  he  was,  but  with  next  to  no 
money,  and  a  very  great  caj^acity  for 
spending  what  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
By  and  by  he  would  realize  which  way 
lay  ease  and  advancement — if  meantime 
"  that  girl "  did  not  rivet  his  chains 
with  a  promise.  They  had  been  boy 
and  girl  togethei" — he  and  Miss  Patten 
— and  she  knew  that,  though  he  was 
wavering  of  purpose,  once  his  word  was 
passed  he  was  steadfast  in  keeping  it. 

Now  he  half-turned  in  his  chair  for  a 
long  look  at  Betty.  She  sat  so  straight, 
so  slim,  her  long  throat  rising  fi-om  a 
cup  of  white  crimped  ruffle  about  the 
neck  of  her  dark  green  gown.  A  tiny 
foot  peeped  from  under  the  front  of  it, 
the  fingers  that  sent  the  needles  flying 
around  a  gray  sock's  top  were  taper  and 
rose-tipped  enough  for  a  princess  of  the 
blood.  "  Thorough-bred,  and  fine  as 
silk,"  was  what  Dabnej'  Fane  had  said 
to  himself  upon  first  looking  at  her. 
To-night  he  was  more  than  ever  in- 
clined to  echo  the  saying. 

After  a  minute  he  turned  to  her  fa- 
ther with,  "  How  I  wish.  Major,  that 
your  grandfather's  directness  ran  in  the 
family.  I  proposed  to  Miss  Betty  five 
'■ — no,  I  think  it  was  ten  minutes  after 
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we  met — yet  am  still  in  a  state  of  mor- 
tal uncertainty  as  to  whether  she  will 
leave  me  or  have  me." 

"  It  must  be  dreadful  to  live  in  fear 
of — the  last,"  Betty  said,  with  a  laugh 
that  was  not  quite  so  merry  as  she  tiied 
to  make  it.  Her  mother  half-frowned, 
saying, 

"  The  fire  is  getting  too  low,  Betty  ; 
call  Tom  to  bring  in  a  stick  of  wood." 

"I  let  Tom  go  to  his  brother's  festi- 
val— I'll  bring  the  wood  myself,"  Betty 
said,  stepping  into  the  hall  outside, 
where  lay  a  heap  of  round  hickory  logs, 
four  to  five  inches  through.  Before  she 
could  lift  one,  Dabney  Fane  was  be- 
side her,  had  put  her  gently  away, 
grasped  a  log  in  either  hand,  and  was 
looking  down  into  her  eves,  saying, 

"  Betty,  Betty " 

"  Open  the  door,  Betty — leave  it  open 
— then  go  and  see  about  supper,"  came 
in  Mrs.  Hartwell's  thinnest,  most  edged 
voice.  Betty  flung  wide  the  sitting-room 
dooi-,  darted  across  the  hall,  and  Avas 
about  to  vanish  through  a  correspond- 
ing one  that  led  to  the  dining-room, 
when  faint  but  distinct  through  the 
rush  of  i-ain  and  wind,  "  Hello  !  hello  ! 
hello  the  house  !  "  came  from  the  inner 
gate. 

"There  —  your  great  grandfather's 
ghost  has  come  to  shame  you — or  may- 
be its  some  mortal  body  on  an  ei'rand 
like  his.  If  it  is,  Bettv,  Avill  vou  ask  him 
to  'light  and  come  in  ? "  Fane  asked 
rapidly,  almost  under  his  breath.  Betty 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  breath's 
space,  but  dropped  them  as  she  an- 
swered in  his  own  kev, 

"I  think  I  will." 

"  Why,  somebody's  helloing — travel- 
lers lost  in  the  storm — or  turned  back 
by  the  creek — it  must  be  swimming, 
from  the  way  it  booms,"  Major  Hart- 
well  said,  hurrying  toward  the  door  as  a 
second  hail  reached  even  his  ears. 

As  Betty  tlirew  open  the  outer  door 
her  father  pushed  past  her,  went  down 
one  of  the  porch  steps,  and  sent  a  hos- 
pitable cry  through  the  gusty  darkness. 
Before  it  was  answered  he  struck  a 
ringing  blow  on  the  suspended  plough- 
share that  served  him  as  a  gong  to 
summon  his  hostler. 

"They're  dead  beat — man  and  horse 
— must  be,  out  in  such  weathei*,"  he  said 
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over  his  shoulder,  betwixt  vociferous 
invitations  to  the  unknown.  Mrs.  Hart- 
well  stood  back  of  her  daii^diter  in  the 
doorway,  a  candle  upheld  in  either 
hand.  The  fallin*,'  li}<ht  made  a  bri^'ht 
square,  within  which  lietty  stood  framed, 
a  moving  silhouette  of  vivid  youth. 
Presently  the  {jfleam  of  a  lantern  swung 
around  the  house-coi-uer — a  faint  red 
blur,  that  barely  served  to  make  visible 
the  dash  and  hissing  of  the  sheeted 
rain. 

"  Come  on,  sir — you're  precious  slow," 
Major  Hartwell  shouted  to  the  lantern- 
bearer,  himself  splashing  down  across 
the  wet  gravel  walk.  Dabney  Fane 
stepped  in  front  of  him,  saying,  "  I'll 
go  with  Jack,  Major ;  remember  your 
rheumatism — nobody  is  quite  worth 
your  risking  a  winter  of  that." 

"Much  obleeged,  young  man  —  very 
much  obleeged — but  hospitality  don't  go 
well  by  proxy,"  the  Major  said,  stump- 
ing off  into  the  darkness.  Fane  made 
as  if  to  follow  him,  but  stopped  at  the 
porch's  edge.  Major  Hartwell  had 
turned,  less  than  ten  steps  away  ;  and 
came  back  out  of  the  night,  the  storm, 
with  a  tall  man,  young,  strong,  black- 
haired,  heavily  bearded,  who  fixed  upon 
Betty  a  long  glance,  so  intense  as  to 
take  no  cognizance  of  any  other  pres- 
ence. As  he  set  foot  on  the  uppermost 
step  a  savage  flaw  of  wind  blew  out 
both  candles,  leaving  all  the  space  dark. 

"  Come  in,  sir — this  way,  never  mind 
the  wet,"  Major  Hartwell  said,  pulling 
his  dripping  guest  within  doors. 

Fane  whispered  in  Betty's  ear : 

"  Have  your  mind  made  up,  young 
lady.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  a  man  after 
the  grand  paternal  pattern.  Tell  me, 
Betty — in  strict  confidence — is  it  going 
to  be  yes  or  no." 

"  You  are  tiresome,"  Betty  said ; 
"worse  even  than  papa.  I  simply  hate 
a  man  who " 

"  Doesn't  know  enough  to  go  in  when 
it  rains.  You  should  be  merciful  to  the 
poor  fellow,  Betty.  Remember  he  was 
coming  to  see  you." 

"  Coming  to  see  me  !  About  as  much 
as — you  are — and  nothing  on  earth 
brings  you  here,  but  your  wish  to  spite 
— well— some  people." 

"  Who  are  they,  Betty  dear  ?  " 

"  You  know  without  my  telling." 


"  Upon  my  conscience  I  do  not." 

"  You  had  better  swear  by  something 
that  has  actual  existence." 

"  Sarcasm,  Betty  dear,  is  unbecom- 
ing a  young  person,  but  let  that  pass, 
and  tell  me  truly  who  it  is  that  I  am 
trying  to  sjnte." 

"  My  mother — for  one." 

"  I  fear  she  does  disapprove  of  me — 
that  all  her  prayers  are  for  my  transla- 
tion to  another  si)here.  Now  tell  me — 
quick — who  else  ?  " 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing — vou  know 
more  of  Miss  Patten  than  I  do — besides, 
mother  is  calling  me — I  must  go " 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  the  fair  Amelia  !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  think  you  will  marry  her — 
one  of  these  days." 

"  So  does  she.  I'm  sorry  you  agree 
with  her.  I  myself  had  quite  other 
views." 

The  sitting-room  door  swung  sharply 
open.  Mrs.  Hartwell  came  through  it 
and  led  her  daughter  wdthin.  "Walking 
slowly  behind  them,  Dabney  Fane  saw 
the  stranger  rise  from  the  fireside,  bend 
his  head  in  stately  fashion,  and  lift 
Betty's  hand  till  it  brushed  his  lijis  ; 
heard  him  say,  with  a  liquid  half-drawl 
that  sounded  oddly  incongnious  from 
such  a  mouth  :  "So  this  is  my  cousin 
Betty.  I  am  more  glad  to  see  her  than 
even  the  tire  or  the  light,  after  such 
storm  and  darkness." 

Betty  looked  at  her  father  with  eyes 
of  wonder.  He  was  coming  toward 
them  with  his  great-gi'andfather's  liquor- 
case  in  his  hands.  The  opening  of  it 
Bett}^  knew  to  be  always  in  the  nature 
of  an  event.  It  was  a  square  mahogany 
affair,  on  four  uj^right  legs,  with  sjjaces 
inside  for  a  nest  of  tw^elve  big  bottles. 
Each  of  them  held  a  different  liquor. 
The  open  top  had  six  gold  -  sprigged 
wine-glasses,  nestled  each  in  its  nook  of 
faded  velvet. 

"To-night  we're  all  Langleys — so 
your  health  must  be  drunk  from  Lang- 
ley  glasses  in  true  Langley  style.  What 
shall  it  be — port,  Madeira,  peach-and 
honey,  Jamaica  rum,  apple-brandy,  or 
whiskey  older  than  Betty  there  ?  "  Major 
Hartwell  said,  setting  the  case  upon 
the  rug.  The  glasses  are  a  bit  dusty — 
fetch  a  towel  please,  Betty.  Mr.  Fane,  I 
make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Langley 
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Inge,  of  Alabama — his  grandmother  was 
a  Langlcv,  sister  to  mine,  and  he  has 
come  all  this  way  to  see  his  kin.  I  know 
you'll  drink  to  him  with  a  right  good- 
will. AVliat'll  you  take,  sir?  The  best 
in  stock  is  not  good  enough  for  the  oc- 
casion." 

Simultaneously  Fane  and  the  stranger 
held  out  their  hands.  Betty  put  into 
each,  one  of  the  glasses,  from  which  she 
wiped  the  dust  of  the  five  years  since 
last  they  had  been  used.  As  the  ripe 
golden  liquors  brimmed  their  clear 
round,  the  Major  said,  joyously  : 

"  Here's  to  the  Langley  blood — may 
it  alwavs  run  thicker  than  watei*  and 
never  in  the  veins  of  less  than  a  gentle- 
man." 

"My  thanks,"  said  Mr.  Inge,  with  an- 
other deep  bow.  "  Fill  up  again,  please. 
I  have  come  to  Tennessee  for — a  wife. 
Drink  all,  that  I  may  not  go  back  with- 
out her." 

Again  the  glasses  clinked — the  pre- 
cious thimblefuls  went  down  the  throats 
of  the  good  company ;  all  that  is,  save 
Mr.  Fane's,  who  choked  and  said,  betwixt 
coughs,  aside  to  Betty  : 

"A  clear  judgment  on  my  hypocrisy. 
I  deserve  strangling  for  even  pretending 
to  wish  him  success." 

The  night  was  thereafter  to  Dabuey 
Fane  but  a  succession  of  very  bad  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  For  two  years  he  had 
hung  about  Betty,  making  love  so  openly 
as  to  proclaim  himself  in  jest.  She  had 
seemed  to  him  such  a  child,  forever  at 
her  mother's  elbow,  more  than  obedient 
to  the  lightest  word  or  look,  it  gave  him 
a  sense  of  bitter,  burning  amazement  to 
find  her  thus  full-tiowered  in  womanhood 
— sought  in  marriage  of  another  man. 
Mr.  Inge's  meaning  was  clear — his  pui'- 
pose  admitted  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Like  Isaac  of  old,  he  sought  a  wife  from 
his  own  people.  Nor  would  he  seek  in 
vain.     He  was  well-bred,  well -looking 

—  disgustingly  so,  thought  Fane.  He 
made  no  boasts,  but  as  the  night  wore 
on  a  word  dropped  here  or  there  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  estate  and  substance 

—  a  personage  in  his  own  community. 
Major  Hartwell  hung,  open-mouthed, 
upon  his  words.  "N^Tiat  was  much  worse 
— for  Fane — IMrs.  Hartwell  listened  with 
an  appro^'ing  smile — and  more  than  once 
gave  a  little  contented  sigh,  as  she  saw 


the  eyes  of  this  new  kinsman  fixed  in 
admiring  regard  upon  her  daughter's 
face. 

Clearly  Inge — confound  him — would 
have  plain  sailing.  Betty  herself  heard 
him  as  one  charmed.  The  very  worst 
of  it  was  Fane  himself  could  not  won- 
der at  it.  The  fellow  had  seen  much, 
and  knew  how  to  tell  the  story  of  it. 
New  York,  London,  Pans,  or  the  iron 
town  of  Birmingham,  it  was  all  one  to 
him.  To  his  country  kinsfolk,  who 
thought  fifty  miles  a  journey,  he  must 
seem  a  veritable  Admirable  Crichton 
with  a  dash  of  Monte  Cristo — just  as  he, 
Dabney  Fane,  must  ai:>i)ear  in  their  ejes 
the  most  flijipant  tritler  alive.  Almost 
he  admitted  that  he  deserved  to  be  so 
regarded.  A  man,  he  told  himself  an- 
grily, would  not  thus  have  let  slip  the 
chance  of  wimiing  the  one  w^oman  in  all 
the  world.  Yet  uj)  to  Mr.  Inge's  coming 
he  had  not  even  known  his  own  mind 
regarding  Betty  ;  nay,  had  let  himself 
contemplate  the  not  remote  possibility 
of  some  day  establishing  his  fortune 
with  the  Patten  thousands.  Now,  many 
and  golden  as  thej  w^ere,  they  were  as 
naught  in  the  scale  against  Betty — Bet- 
ty, who  if  he  won  her,  must  come  to  him 
almost  emptj'-handed. 

Win  her  he  would — in  spite  of  every- 
thing. Over  and  over  he  swore  it  to 
himself  through  the  long  night  hours, 
with  wind  and  thunder  making  the  old 
house  rock  and  roar,  with  the  rain  beat- 
ing tattoo  on  the  sloped  guest-chamber 
wall  above  his  bed.  Oj^posite,  Mr.  Inge, 
of  Alabama,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary, 
even  snored  a  little  now  and  then.  "  My 
Cousin  Betty  is  worth  coming  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  see,"  he  had  said  when 
they  two  were  alone,  and  Fane  had  an- 
swered indifferently,  "  Oh,  she's  fair- 
looking  ;  but  wait  till  you  see  the  rest." 

Now,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  upon  his 
high  feather-bed,  he  saw  himself,  his  ac- 
tions, in  a  new  light  far  from  pleasant. 
He  had  wilfully  sought  this  girl  as  he 
might  have  done  a  singing-bird,  a  but- 
terfly, a  wood-side  flower ;  solely  because 
of  her  present  charm,  with  no  thought, 
no  care  whether  or  no  she  might  take 
hurt  of  the  contact.  No  wonder  the 
mother  had  looked  at  him  askance — that 
Betty  herself  had  shown  him  always  a 
guard  he  could  not  beat  down.     If  she 
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despised  him  even,  he  could  not  com- 
phiiu.  But  before  another  night  fell 
she  Khould  nay  him,  seriously,  yea  or  nuy. 

In  the  calming  of  that  resolution  he 
fell  asleep.  He  awoke  to  tiud  the  clock 
on  tlie  stroke  of  eight,  with  rain  still 
pouring,  low  clouds  hurrying  over,  on 
gusty  wings  of  storm.  The  other  bed 
was  empty — black  Tom,  whose  coming 
in  had  disturbed  his  slumbers,  made 
haste  to  inform  him  "  Dat  ar  new  gente- 
mun,  suh,  he  wus  up  airly — same  lek 
ole  he-pea-fow-el.  Dee  done  et  break- 
fus  down  sta-ars  long  time  ergo  ;  him  an' 
Marse  Major's  settin'  dar,  in  dee  two 
cheers  by  de  tier,  talkin'  an'  er  talkin' — 
an'  dat  ar  gentemun  he  look  smilin'  as 
er  basket  er  chips  on  er  cold  frosty 
mornin'." 

"Where's  Miss  Betty?"  asked  Fane. 
Tom  grinned  audibly. 

"  she  dar  too — an'  I  yere  um  say  in 
de  kitchin,  while  I  'us  takiu'  in  de  hot 
batter-cakes,  dat  Miss  Cath'ern  pintedly 
did  'low  ter  Aun  Viny,  when  she  wus 
a  gibin  out  breakfus,  dee  gwine  be  wed- 
din'-cake  ter  bake  yere,  in  dest  erbout 
three  shakes  of  a  dead  sheep's  tail." 

"  Sooner,  I  hope,"  Fane  said,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  di-ew  on  his  boots,  freshly 
shining  fi'om  Tom's  brush.  Dropping 
a  coin  in  the  boy's  hat  upon  the  floor, 
he  Aveut  down  the  stairway  whistling 
softly,  "My  Love  She's  but  a  Lassie 
Yet." 

As  the  sitting-room  door  shut  be- 
hind him,  he  heard  Mr.  Inge  saying : 
"Some  men — most  men  indeed — would 
make  a  mastery  about  it,  but  it  is  not 
my  way  to  beat  about  the  bush.  I  am 
thirty  years  old,  rather  more  than  rea- 
sonably weU-olf,  so  six  months  ago  I 
made  up  mj'  mind  to  marry.  Oddly 
enough,  just  as  I  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion I  met  a  man  from  vour  neighbor- 
hood.  Colonel  Barker " 

"Yes — yes — fine  fellow,  high-toned 
gentleman,"  Major  Hartwell  broke  in. 
The  other  went  on  complacently. 

"  He  told  me  about  her,  and  at  once  I 
decided  that  she  was  the  wife  for  me. 
Now  wiU  you  tell  me  frankly  what 
chance  I  have,  in  your  judgment,  to  go 
in  and  win  ?  " 


"  H-m — I  hardly  know  ;  maybe  Betty 

or  her  mother  — "  Major  Hartwell  said, 
looking  tentatively  at  liis  womenkind. 
Betty's  cheeks  were  rose-red,  her  eyes 
dancing,  as  with  some  wild  elation. 
She  alone  had  caught  sight  of  Fane, 
standing  at  attention,  all  his  easy  suav- 
ity gone,  his  face  full  of  new  jjui-jjose 
and  meaning.  Her  mother  knit  faster 
than  ever,  and  said,  with  a  little  depre- 
catory cough,  "  That's  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  Cousin  Langley  ;  one  that  I 
would  like  to  answer  yes,  but  nobody, 
not  even  herself,  sometimes,  knows 
what  a  girl's  mind  will  be.  But  I  can 
tell  you  she's  a  treasure,  and  wish  you 
success  with  all  my  heart." 

Major  Hartwell  nodded  emphatic  ap- 
proval, adding,  as  his  wife  finished  speak- 
ing : 

"My  advice,  sir,  is  that  you  speak 
with  jour  mind  made  up  not  to  take  no 
for  an  answer." 

"And  you?"  Mr.  Inge  asked,  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  Betty's  face.  She  gave  him 
a  heavenly  smile,  and  said,  slowly  : 

"I — really.  Cousin  Langley — it  is  so 
funny,  you  asking  us  all  about  such 
things.  The  only  body  who  can  say  any- 
thing to  the  point  is — Miss  Amelia  Pat- 
ten herself." 

"  Quite  right,"  Fane  said,  crossing  the 
floor  at  three  strides,  to  station  himself 
back  of  Betty's  chair.  "  But  my  advice, 
Mr.  Inge,  is,  that  before  you  projjose 
you  tell  the  young  lady  I  am  to  many 
your  Cousin  Betty." 

Bending,  he  kissed  Betty  lightly  on 
the  cheek,  and  said,  circling  her  shoul- 
ders wuth  his  arms,  "I  thought  I  had 
lost  you,  Betty.  Now  I  will  never  let 
you  go.'' 

Betty's  breath  came  hard  and  fast. 
Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  she  tried  to 
rise — to  speak  coldly — to  push  away 
those  clinging  arms.  But  love,  for  so 
long  masked  and  chidden,  now  claimed 
a  holiday.  Trembling  through  and 
through,  she  hid  her  sweet  eyes  in  her 
lover's  breast,  while  her  father  said,  a 
break  in  his  cheery  voice,  "It's  like  your 
impudence,  Dabney,  confound  you  !  to 
court  and  carry  oft'  my  girl  thus,  under 
my  very  nose." 


HISTORIC  moments: 

THE   NOMINATION   OF   LINCOLN. 


By  Isaac  H.  Bromley. 
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HE  Chicago  Convention 
of  18G0  was  mucli  more 
than  an  organized  bodj' 
of  delegates  ;  its  work 
nuich  more  than  that 
of  nominating  candi- 
dates. Its  transactions 
overshadowed  in  im- 
portance, outi'eached  in 
consequences,  and  transcended  in  re- 
sults those  of  anj'  assembly  of  men  that 
was  ever  gathered  on  this  continent.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  answer  the  reader's  ris- 
ing thought  of  Philadelphia  and  1776. 
Difference  in  perspective  creates  illu- 
sions that  may  be  left  to  time  to  dispel. 
May  18,  1860,  was  the  tuniing-point  of 
time,  and  this  Convention  the  ver}'  pivot 
upon  which  swiing — what  ?  Some  ques- 
tion of  form  of  government,  method  of 
administration,  burden  of  taxation,  right 
of  representation,  or  of  the  occupancy 
of  several  hundred  or  thousand  offices  ? 
No,  these  are  but  trivialities.  On  that 
pivot  swung  vastly  more  than  the  am- 
bition of  a  party,  the  hopes  of  a  people 
or  the  welfare  of  a  continent.  All  man- 
kind—  the  whole  Imman  race,  ever}-- 
where — had  a  stake  upon  it.  Civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism  w^ere  coming  to  a 
grapple,  and  upon  the  turning  of  events 
here  —  as  everyone  now  sees,  though 
no  one  guessed  it  then — it  depended 
whether  the  "irrepressible  conflict" 
should  be  fought  to  a  finish  and  civili- 
zation should  march  on  over  the  dead 
form  of  barbarism  that  had  offei'ed  it 
battle,  or  be  o\\\j  a  tournament  display 
carried  on  with  courtesies  and  diplo- 
macies, to  end  with  compromises  and 
awards  and  new  lease  of  life  to  the  sav- 
agery w^hich  flaunted  itself  before  the 
world,  affronting  the  intelligence  and 
shocking  the  moral  sense  of  mankind. 
The  Chicago  Convention,  without  know- 
ing it,  was  selecting  the  leader  for  a 
long  wai'.  And  without  knowing  it,  in 
that  inscrutable  fashion  in  which  God 
•  makes  mockery  of  all  oiu*  logical  pro- 


cesses, it  was  selecting  out  of  all  the 
world  His  chosen  instrument.  It  al- 
most takes  one's  breath  away  to  think 
what  would  have  happened  had  INIr. 
Seward,  to  whom  the  logic  of  events 
most  strougl}'  pointed,  or  any  other  of 
the  twelve  candidates  voted  for  in  the 
Convention,  been  nominated.  Imagine 
the  dislocation  in  history  that  would 
have  resulted  had  Essex,  Fairfax,  or 
Manchester,  each  of  whom,  according 
to  all  human  reasoning,  had  superior 
claims,  stood  in  Cromwell's  shoes,  or 
had  Charles  Lee  or  John  Hancock  been 
preferred  to  Washington. 

The  background  or  stage-setting  of 
the  Convention  was  an  array  of  politi- 
cal conditions  never  known  before  or 
since.  They  were  unique,  phenomenal. 
Out  of  political  chaos  kindred  elements 
were  coming  together,  finding  each 
other,  settling  into  orderly  arrange- 
ment, taking  form,  crystallizing.  The 
slavery  question  had  been  "finallv" 
settled  in  1850.  The  Whig  Party  tried 
hard  to  believe  it,  and  choked  itself  to 
death  in  the  effort  in  1852.  In  1854 
Mr.  Douglas  had  reopened  the  question 
in  order  to  make  the  "finality"  more 
final,  and  had  split  the  Democratic 
Party  wide  asunder.  In  the  disintegra- 
tion which  followed,  two  or  three  new 
parties  had  arisen  which  did  not  contain 
separately  the  quality  of  cohesion,  or 
the  promise  of  permanence.  These  ele- 
ments began  coalescing  in  1856.  The 
process  was  reaching  its  conclusion 
here. 

The  Second  Republican  National  Con- 
A^ention  met  at  Chicago  on  May  16. 18()0. 
Not  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  the  political  outlook  been 
so  threatening  to  the  stability  of  the 
Union  and  the  continuance  of  peace. 
Congress  had  been  five  months  in  ses- 
sion, two  of  which  had  been  entirely 
occupied  with  the  Speakershij-)  contest, 
and  the  rest  spent  in  wordy  wi-angling 
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that  frequently  came  perilously  near 
to  blowH  on  the  floor  of  the  Houne  in 
open  session.  For  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats, who  had  come  up  to  Washinf^ton 
in  a  white  heat  of  passion  over  John 
Brown  and  Harper's  Ferry,  were  fuller 
than  ever  of  bluster  and  bravado,  and 
the  North  had  begun  to  send  men  to 
Congress  who  talked  back  and  could 
not  be  bullied.  Tin-eats  of  disunion 
punctuated  all  the  debates,  and  not 
infrequently  there  were  personal  colli- 
sions that  set  the  country  all  agog  with 
rumors  of  imjjending  duels ;  though 
"the  Code  "  was  getting  a  little  out  of 
fashion  since  Burlingame's  selection  of 
Canada  as  the  place  and  rifles  as  weap- 
ons, in  answering  Preston  Brooks's  chal- 
lenge, reduced  the  latter  to  the  absurd- 
ity of  refusing  to  go  to  Canada  because 
he  would  be  exposed  to  personal  vio- 
lence on  his  way  through  the  North. 
But  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  had  challenged 
Pottei",  of  Wisconsin,  only  recently, 
and  the  latter  had  convulsed  the  whole 
North  with  a  broad  guffaw  by  accejit- 
ing,  and  selecting  bowie-knives  as  the 
weapons — at  which  point  that  matter 
ended.  This  was  fresh  in  memory. 
One  of  the  sights  at  the  Tremout  House 
was  a  bowie-knife,  seven  feet  long,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  which  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation had  brought  with  them  to  present 
to  Potter.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  while  the  country  was  girding 
itself  for  the  bloody  business  of  a  death 
grapple  with  slaver}',  as  a  preliminary 
it  made  short  work  of  its  twin  relic  of 
barbarism  by  simply  laughing  it  out  of 
court.  Burlingame  and  Potter  pulled 
off  its  lion  skin  and  revealed  its  ears 
with  a  reductio  ad.  Since  then  in  this 
country  a  challenge  is  a  bray  oul}'. 

The  first  elections  of  the  Presidential 
year  had  taken  place  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island. 
The  Democrats  had  made  a  desperate 
fight  in  Connecticut,  the  narrow  margin 
by  which  their  opponents  had  carried 
it  for  seven  years  encouraging  them  to 
believe  that  with  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
their  most  popular  man,  as  candidate  for 
Governor,  they  could  break  the  line  of 
the  almost  solid  North.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  South  would  have  taken  new 
heart  and  hope  ;  there  would  have  been 
no  breaking  up  of  the  party  at  Charles- 


ton, and  the  war  might  have  been 
postjioned.  No  State  election  was  ever 
watched  with  such  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  none  ever  more  strenu- 
ously contested.  It  was  the  key-note 
of  the  Presidential  year.  Then  origin- 
ated the  "  Wide-Awake  "  associations 
which  in  the  National  campaign  blazed 
out  over  all  the  North  with  a  semi-mili- 
tary organization  that  attracted  thou- 
sands of  3'oung  men,  who  thus,  without 
knowing  it,  were  preparing  themselves 
for  the  much  more  serious  work  ahead, 
when  they  should  change  torches  for 
muskets.  Connecticut  was  lost  to  the 
Democrats,  and  the  South  thereon  de- 
termined that  it  had  no  lon^-or  any  use 
for  the  Democratic  Part3^  The  Nation- 
al Convention  of  the  party  at  Charles- 
ton had  spent  the  last  week  of  April  in 
noisy  (contention  and  fruitless  ballot- 
ing, and  at  the  end  of  it  fallen  asunder, 
one  wing  adjourning  to  meet  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  11th,  the  other  to  meet 
at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Meantime  the  fragments  of  the  Old 
AMiig  Party,  uniting  with  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  American  or  Know-Noth- 
ing  Part}',  had  held  a  Convention  at 
Baltimore  on  the  9tli  of  May,  under 
the  name  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
Party,  at  which  they  nominated  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and 
Edward  Everett,  of  ^Massachusetts,  for 
Vice-President,  after  adojDting  a  j^lat- 
form  of  one  x-esolution,  in  which,  in  the 
same  determined  sjjirit  with  which  Mrs. 
Partington  went  against  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  a  broom,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  and  frown  down 
sectional  parties.  It  was  a  Convention 
that  knew  it  was  resj^ectable,  and  could 
not  understand  how,  being  so  resjjecta- 
ble,  it  could  be  ridiculous. 

With  the  Democratic  Party  hopeless- 
ly disrupted,  and  the  whole  trend  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Free  States  toward  a  union 
of  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  that 
party,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  dele- 
gates came  together  at  Chicago  in  high 
spirits  and  with  a  confident  feehng  that 
the  nominee  of  the  Convention  would 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  looked  farther  than 
that.  The  fixed  pui-pose  of  the  party 
was  to  bring  Kansas  into  the  Union  as 
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a  Free  State,  and  set  definite  bounds 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  That  was 
all.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  dream  of 
the  most  radical  opponents  of  the  insti- 
tution to  interfere  with  it  where  it  al- 
ready existed.  If  anyone  had  said  that 
within  the  next  Presidential  term  slav- 
ery would  be  abolished,  and  the  slaves 
made  free  citizens,  he  would  have  been 
listened  to  very  much  as  one  woxdd 
who  predicted  that  the  Mississippi 
would  presently  run  north.  Simply  to 
restrict  the  institution  to  existinj^  limits 
seemed  easy  enough  ;  and  though  threats 
of  secession  were  louder  and  more  gen- 
eral than  ever  in  the  South,  it  was  the 
belief  of  most  people  at  the  North  that 
it  was  only  bluster  and  that  nothing 
would  come  of  it.  What  these  dele- 
gates saw,  then,  was  a  Presidency  Avitli- 
in  easy  reach  and  the  usual  acquies- 
cence of  the  defeated  party  in  the 
result.  They  were  not  free  from  self- 
ish ambitions  nor  unfamiliar  with  the 
arts  by  which  these  ambitions  are  pro- 
moted. They  were  altogether  human ; 
and  whoever  believes,  on  account  of 
what  foUowed  their  work,  that  they 
were  saints  or  even  unselfish  philan- 
thropists, that  they  pursued  no  devi- 
ous ways,  resorted  to  no  intrigues,  and 
drove  no  sharp  bargains,  makes  a  mis- 
take. 

The  Convention  met  in  an  enormous 
building  with  a  capacity  capable  of 
holding  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  ; 
a  barn  -  like  structure,  made  of  rough 
timber,  decorated  so  completely  with 
flags,  banners,  bunting,  etc.,  that  when 
filled  it  seemed  a  gorgeous  pavilion 
aflame  with  color  and  all  aflutter  with 
pennants  and  streamers.  It  was  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  itseK  something 
of  a  wonder.  The  stage  proper  was  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  hold  all  the  dele- 
gates, who  were  seated  on  either  side  of 
a  slightly  elevated  dais  occupied  by  the 
presiding  officer,  the  secretaries  being 
just  in  front,  and  beyond  them,  occupy- 
ing the  space  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, the  representatives  of  the  press. 
The  parquette  below  was  occupied  by 
alternates  and  holders  of  special  tickets 
distributed  by  the  delegates.  The  gal- 
leries were  resei-ved  for  ladies  accom- 
panied by  gentlemen,  and  the  miscella- 
.  neous  public  to  the  number  of  four  or 


five  thousand  .stood  in  the  aisles  and  aU 
the  available  unoccuj^ied  space.  The 
jjeculiarity  of  this  arrangement,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  in  its  breaking  the  Con- 
vention proper  in  two,  and  seating  it  on 
each  side,  instead  of  in  front  of  the 
presiding  officei'.  The  advantage  of  it 
was  that  the  Convention  was  staged  so 
that  the  delegates  could  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  auditorium  and  none  of 
the  proceedings  lost  by  the  audience. 
Something  of  convenience  was  sacri- 
ficed to  dramatic  effect.  The  Conven- 
tion was  just  then  "the  greatest  show 
on  earth." 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  spectacle. 
When  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  called  the  Con- 
vention to  order,  he  faced  the  largest 
audience  that  had  ever  assembled  with- 
in doors  in  the  country.  Governor 
Morgan  was  not  an  impressive  speaker. 
He  read  from  manuscript  the  few  sen- 
tences with  which  he  formally  opened 
the  proceedings  in  a  rather  perfunc- 
tory way  ;  but  he  Avas  regarded  with  in- 
terest as  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  as  representative  of  the  successful 
merchants  and  wealthy  men  of  business 
who  had  laid  aside  their  timid  conserva- 
tism and  put  themselves  heart,  soul,  and 
purse — the  last  not  being  least  important 
— into  the  new  movement  against  slavery 
extension  and  slave-holding  domination. 
During  these  preliminaries  there  were 
the  ordinary  hand-clapping  and  applause 
with  which  large  assemblages  amuse 
themselves  and  hold  impatience  in  check. 
The  naming  of  David  Wilmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  temporary  Chairman  in- 
duced a  general  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
— for  David  Wilmot,  by  the  accident  of 
having  offered  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
appropriating  money  for  the  purchase 
of  territory  from  Mexico  in  1846,  which 
provided  that  slaveiy  should  be  forever 
prohibited  in  the  purchased  territory, 
had  been  famous  in  all  the  years  of 
slavery  agitation  since  that  time  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  which 
was  long  the  rallpng-point  of  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  extension.  No  man 
in  the  Convention  was  better  known 
by  name  than  he.  The  commonplace 
speech  with  which  he  took  the  chair 
was  weU  received  by  the  good-natiu'ed 
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nmlionco,  who  l)y  tins  timo  had  por- 
cfived  tlmt  by  a  piece  of  i^ood  hiek  tlio 
acoustic  properties  of  the  Wij^wam  were 
excellent,  so  that  tlie  speakers  could  be 
heard  without  ditiiculty  in  eveiy  part 
of  it. 

Then  followed  the  hunidnam  of  or- 
pxnization,  the  callin*^  ofl'  the  names  al- 
ready agreed  upon  for  the  several  com- 
mittees by  the  various  State  delecta- 
tions, during  which  the  vast  hive  was 
in  a  buzz  and  flutter  and  the  galleries 
occui)ied  themselves  with  finding  and 
pointing  out  the  men  of  note  on  the 
pLitforni.  Considering  the  greatness 
of  these  transactions,  and  their  ejjoch- 
marking  character,  it  is  almost  a  dis- 
appointment, in  recalling  the  scene,  to 
find  that  there  were  so  few  men  of 
great  fame  in  sight.  The  great  soldiers 
who,  a  few  years  later,  made  their 
names  immortal,  were  unknown  ;  they 
■wei'e  in  the  egg  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion sat  and  unconsciously  cackled.  A 
man  in  uniform  on  that  stage  would 
have  been  viewed  curiously,  for  our 
people  had  then  no  idea  that  military 
trappings  were  for  anything  but  show. 
A  year  later  it  is  not  improbable  that 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  male 
citizens  in  the  Wigwam  were  in  mili- 
tary uniforms,  with  a  thorough  realiza- 
tion that  the}'  meant  a  great  deal  more 
than  show. 

Sitting  by  my  side  at  the  same  table 
was  a  newspaper  editor,  who  called  me 
"  Ike,"  as  I  called  him  "  Joe."  He  was 
running  over  with  enthusiasm.  When 
the  nomination  was  made  he  interrupt- 
ed himself  in  his  hurrahing  to  say  to 
me,  who  looked  on  in  wide-eved  silence, 
"Why  don't  you  hurrah'?""  I  don't 
know  why  I  did  not ;  but  I  remember 
that  I  felt  queer  and  only  said,  "I  can't 
htirrali ;  I  should  cry  if  anyone  touched 
me."  I  came  nearer  crying  when,  in 
less  than  twelve  months,  I  saw  him  in 
uniform  at  the  head  of  the  first  Con- 
necticut company  that  answered  the 
call  for  troops.  He  was  afterward 
a  Brigadier -General,  Governor  of  his 
State,  and  Member  of  Congress,  and 
has  lately  been  elected  to  his  third  term 
as  United  States  Senator.  There  were 
probably  other  similar  cases.  It  was 
Joe  Hawley  who  sat  at  my  elbow. 

I  have  said  that  our  people  at  that 


time  had  little  notion  that  military 
paraphernalia  was  for  anything  but 
show,  or  that  marching  movements  or 
exercises  in  the  manual  of  arms  signi- 
fied anything  more  than  sj'mmetry  and 
prettiness  in  certain  mechanical  ojjera- 
tions  by  groups  or  masses  of  nien.  The 
circumstance  is  recalled  that  on  one  of 
the  evenings  of  Convention  week  there 
was  an  exhibition  drill  in  the  Wigwam 
of  an  organization  called  the  Chicago 
Zouaves.  It  was  more  an  atliletic  club 
with  military  organization,  drill,  and  dis- 
cipline, than  an  ordinary  militia  regi- 
ment. Its  pictuiesque  uniform,  which 
has  since  become  familiar,  was  then  so 
novel  and  unusual  as  to  constitute  in 
itself  an  attractive  feature,  Avhile  the 
remarkable  acrobatic  performances^  of 
which  the  drill  largely  consisted,  and 
the  rapidity  and  j^i'ecision  with  which 
they  were  executed  by  the  whole  regi- 
ment, as  if  by  one  man,  lent  to  the  ex- 
hibition all  the  charm  of  the  circus  of 
the  jjeriod.  It  might  have  been  re- 
marked that,  pretty  as  it  all  looked,  it 
was  not  all  j^rettiness,  but  that  eveiy 
step  of  it,  though  a  dancing-master's, 
meant  business.  Very  few  did  remark 
it  until  later.  The  colonel  was  a  yoimg 
lawj-er  named  Ellsworth.  The  Chica- 
go i^eople  thought  very  well  of  him,  be- 
cause of  his  talent  for  organization,  and 
the  ability  he  had  shown  in  perfecting 
this  i^retty  machine.  They  had  no  idea, 
though,  that  he  had  done  it  for  any  but 
show  purposes,  or  that  he  was  an  ear- 
nest person  engaged  in  serious  work. 
In  one  year  and  six  days  from  the  day 
of  the  Convention's  adjournment  he  lay 
dead  in  his  uniform  at  Alexandria,  Ya., 
one  of  the  first  who  fell  in  the  war,  hav- 
ing earned,  with  an  undying  fame,  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
the  single-hearted  service  he  gave  her, 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  heroic  example. 

It  was  a  thick  curtain  that  hung  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Convention  of  i860. 
Behind  it  were  preparing  the  most  be- 
wildering transformations  that  ever  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  mortal  man. 

But  though  the  heroes  of  the  war 
were  not  there  in  uniform,  there  were, 
in  the  various  groups  upon  the  plat- 
form several  figures  of  national  promi- 
nence— targets  for  the  galleries'  index- 
fingers.     It  seems  to  me,  as  I  recall  it, 
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that  Horace  Groelcy  was  the  moHt  con- 
spicuous, as  he  was  certainly  the  most 
picturesque,  fif^ure  on  the  phitform.  He 
did  not  need  pointing  out.  Everybody 
in  the  audience  seemed  to  know  him  at 
sight.  The  most  frecjueut  exclamation 
was,  '*  There's  old  Greeley,"  Avith  no 
disrespect,  but  only  a  rough  fondness 
in  the  adjective.  He  was  full  of  busi- 
ness. The  New  York  delegation  was 
for  Seward  to  a  man.  And  for  him 
absolutely,  unreservedly — first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  without  any  second  choice. 
To  them  Mr.  Seward  seemed  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  whole  movement,  its 
prophet,  priest,  and  oracle.  Not  even 
Henry  Clay  before  him,  or  Grant  or 
Blaine  after,  had  such  a  following  of 
blind  idolaters.  They  had  worked 
themselves  iip  into  the  belief  that  the 
new  political  party  would  collapse  if  it 
did  not  take  the  highest  ground  of 
principle,  and  choose  as  its  leader  the 
foremost  anti-slaveiy  statesman  in  the 
country ;  the  man  who  had  described 
the  relations  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery as  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  be- 
tween two  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  whom  they  fondly  called 
"  Old  Irrepressible."  "Without  him  it 
would  be  the  play  without  Hamlet. 
They  were  vociferous,  aggressive,  bois- 
terous, and  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  New  York  outsiders  and 
workers  and  brass  bands  who  filled  the 
streets  with  processions  and  the  nights 
with  music  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Seward  enthusiasm  seemed  tumultuous 
and  all-al)sorbing.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  the  famous  prize-fighter  Tom 
Hyer,  a  sort  of  white  blackbird,  who, 
though  prize-fighter  and  gambler,  was 
an  active  member  of  what  had  begnin 
to  be  called  "the  party  of  moral  ideas." 
He  was  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  gen- 
tlemanly persons  in  the  crowd.  The 
outsiders  did  the  torchlight,  brass- 
band,  and  Roman-candle  business,  with 
oratorical  punctuation  from  hotel  bal- 
conies, while  the  delegates  proper  were 
engaged  in  the  more  quiet  and  more 
important  work  of  efiecting  combina- 
tions and  making  bargains  to  insure 
their  favorite's  success.  This  part  of 
the  programme  was  largely  directed  by 
that  consummate  politician,  Thurlow 
'  Weed. 


Mr.  Greeley  was  an  ill-balanced  man. 
He  was  great,  partly  because  and  partly 
in  spite  of  his  eccentricities.  He  was, 
on  most  occasions,  extremely  inoppor- 
tune. In  the  present  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  by  the  logic  of  all  his 
political  teaching,  and  his  whole  life, 
he  should  have  been  for  Seward.  Sew- 
ard stood  for  conscientious  conviction, 
sturdy  adhei'ence  to  principle,  and  un- 
comi^romising  hostility  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power.  71) e  Tribune. 
stood  for  that  too,  and  'Die.  Tribune  vfn?, 
Greeley.  The  younger  reader,  and 
possibly  some  older  ones,  may  find  it 
difficult  to  understand,  in  view  of  sub- 
sequent events,  that  Seward  represented 
the  radical,  uncompromising,  anti-slav- 
ery element  in  1800,  and  that  the  more 
consei'vative,  timid,  and  time-serving  of 
the  party  chose  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  easier  to  unite 
the  opposition  to  Seward  on  him  than 
on  any  one  else.  That  is  the  simple 
truth.  Personal  differences  with  Sew- 
ard and  Weed,  growing,  strangely 
enough,  out  of  political  ambition,  from 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
free,  had  estranged  Greeley  from  his 
natural  leader.  So  here  he  was,  fight- 
ing him  with  all  the  intensity  of  his 
nature  and  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand. He  was  not  idle  a  moment,  and, 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  gaping  crowd.  Some 
mischievous  fellow  pinned  a  Seward 
badge  on  his  coat-tail ;  it  amused  the 
crowd  for  a  moment  -without  giving 
him  the  slightest  disturbance.  The 
Oregon  delegation,  not  being  full,  his 
name  was  put  on  the  list  as  a  delegate 
from  that  State.  On  the  same  list  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  was  the  name  of 
Eli  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts,  another 
eccentric  politician,  who,  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  had 
taken  practical  steps  toward  beating 
the  slave-holders  at  their  own  game, 
by  organizing  Emigrant  Aid  Societies 
to  colonize  Kansas  with  Free-State  set- 
tlers. He  is  not  much  i-emembered 
now,  but  the  enterprises  he  originated 
saved  Kansas  from  slavery,  by  filling 
the  Territory  with  a  majority  of  anti- 
slavery  settlers. 

Greeley  and  Thayer,  as  delegates 
from  Oregon,  raised  a  smile  as  the  list 
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was  read ;  but  no  serious  objection  was 
raised  to  their  sittinj^  in  that  eai)a<!ity. 
There  was  no  disposition  to  enforce 
strictness  as  to  credentials  from  the 
Northern  States,  though  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  admission  of  dele- 
gates, not  well  accredited,  from  South- 
ern States  where  there  was  notoriously 
no  Republican  organization.  It  was 
really  a  (juestion  of  Seward  and  Anti- 
Seward,  as  indeed  all  others  were  upon 
which  there  was  any  division.  The 
Seward  men  carried  their  point,  and 
they  were  admitted. 

Next  to  Greeley  the  Blair  family — 
Francis  P.,  Sr.,  and  his  two  sons,  Mont- 
gomery and  Francis  P.,  Jr. — seemed  to 
attract  most  attention.  The  two  for- 
mer were  delegates  from  INIaiyland,  and 
"Young  Frank,"  as  he  was  called,  led 
the  Missouri  delegation.  The  senior 
Blair  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and 
confidential  adviser  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  there  had  not  been  a  turn  or  a 
twist  in  national  politics  for  thirty 
years  that  he  had  not  been  more  or 
less  concerned  in.  Like  Thurlow  Weed, 
whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  his 
relations  to  politics,  he  had  never  held 
public  ofiice,  but  his  name  was  a  house- 
hold word,  and  here  he  was  held  iu 
high  honor  because  of  the  invakiable 
service  he  had  rendered  in  organiz- 
ing and  building  up  the  new  party. 
"Young  Frank"  had  been  making  so 
plucky  a  fight  against  slaveiy  in  the 
border  State  of  Missouri,  for  five  or  six 
years  past,  that  he  had  already  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Montgomery's  dis- 
tinction at  that  time  was  only  that  he 
was  one  of  the  famous  family.  The 
Blairs  wei'e  all  opposed  to  Seward. 

William  M.  Evarts,  then  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  the  full  vigor  of  his  physical 
powers,  his  smooth-shaven,  classical  feat- 
ures and  strong  profile  distinguishing 
him  somewhat  from  the  %ailgar  crowd, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation :  the  dignity  of  his  carriage  and 
repose  of  his  manner  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  fussy  and  uneasy  Greeley, 
who  went  shambling  around  in  an  aim- 
less, disjointed  way.  Evaiis  had  not 
been  in  public  life  except  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  but  of  that  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  members,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  learned  lawyer  and 


brilliant  advocate  was  alrea<ly  national 
In  the  event  of  Seward's  nomination  it 
was  whispered  that  Evarts  would  suc- 
ceed him  as  Senator.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  delegation — its  re(;ognized 
spokesman  and  mouthpiece.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Seward  canvass  was 
left  to  others  ;  he  was  its  figure-head. 

Near  him  sat  the  deep-eyed,  scholar- 
ly George  W.  Curtis,  quiet,  obsen'ant, 
taking  in  the  whole  scene  and  sur- 
roundings with  the  eye  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  serenity  of  the  scholar, 
but  the  manner,  none  the  less,  of  a 
seer  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  tunuoil, 
was  profoundly  conscious  that  out  of 
all  the  hurly-burly  the  elements  were 
gathering  for  a  stately  and  orderly 
forward  movement  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Republic  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  universal  man.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
lecture  platform :  a  forum  which  had 
been  increasing  in  influence  and  power 
since  1850,  and  at  that  time  in  all  the 
cities  and  large  towTis  of  the  North 
was  more  popular  than  theatre  or  con- 
cert, and  more  influential  than  the 
pulpit  upon  public  oj^inion.  The  step 
from  the  lecture  platform  to  the  politi- 
cal stump  in  the  period  opening  with 
the  Kansas  agitation  was,  for  a  man  of 
his  profound  convictions  and  sincex*e 
character,  easy  and  natural  During 
the  Fremont  camjmign  he  had  been  a 
leading  attraction  in  the  great  popular 
gatherings,  and  had  added  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  polished  and  accomplished 
platform  lectvu'er  the  fame  of  a  pow- 
erful and  eloquent  political  orator. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
of  other  actors  on  this  stage,  it  was 
known  that  he  at  least  was  above  per- 
sonal ambition  or  the  reproach  of  self- 
ish purposes.  He  seemed  indeed  but 
a  silent  and  inactive  spectator.  He 
spoke  but  once,  as  I  remember,  and 
then  with  greatest  brevity ;  but  in  the 
two  minutes  he  occupied,  as  will  pres- 
ently appear,  he  exercised  more  influ- 
ence upon  results  than  any  of  the  score 
or  more  who  addressed  the  Convention, 
or  all  of  them  combined. 

An  extremely  active  person  who 
seemed  full  of  business  was  skipping 
round  from  one  delegation  to  another, 
particularly   among    those    known    as 
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Auti-Sevvard,  with  whom  he  held  fre- 
quent whispered  consultations.  When 
he  sat  down  for  a  moment  it  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Indiana  delegation. 
It  was  Henry  S.  Lane,  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Indiana.  He 
was  veiy  much  in  earnest,  for  he  said, 
and  ke])t  saying,  that  with  Seward  as 
the  candidate  Indiana  was  lost,  while 
Lincoln's  nomination  w'ould  save  the 
State. 

In  the  Massachusetts  delegation  John 
A.  Andrew  sat  at  the  head,  almost  im- 
known,  but  just  coming  to  the  front, 
and  now  mentioned  as  the  probable 
candidate  for  Governor. 

Among  the  Pennsylvanians,  next  to 
Wilmot,  the  man  most  talked  about 
was  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  who  had  been 
the  first  territorial  Governor  of  Kansas, 
and  become  famous  by  his  sturdy  op- 
position to  the  efforts  of  his  party  to 
force  slavery  into  the  Territory.  He 
cut  no  figure,  however ;  was  simply 
pointed  out.  In  the  delegation  sat 
Thad  Stevens,  not  much  known  then 
outside  his  State,  taking  little  active 
part,  but  indulging  in  occasional  quaint 
suggestions  or  sarcastic  comment. 

In  the  Ohio  delegation  were  two 
notable  men.  Tom  Corwdn  had  been 
in  public  life  forty  years,  and  after 
being  United  States  Senator  had  been 
a  member  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabinet. 
He  had  been  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
political  stump  all  his  life,  and  always 
counted  one  of  the  best  drawing  cards 
of  the  Old  Whig  party.  He  had  a 
swarthy  complexion  and  wore  a  rather 
serious  expression.  But  his  fame  was 
chiefly  as  story-teller  and  humorist. 
Josh\ia  R.  Giddings  sat  near  him.  He, 
too,  had  been  about  forty  years  in 
public  life,  but  they  had  been  stormy 
years  of  hard  up-hill  fighting  against 
the  heaviest  odds ;  years  filled  with 
conscientious  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice that  had  brought  him  only  obloquy, 
abuse,  and  persecution.  The  old  man 
was  deeply  interested  in  eveiything 
that  happened,  and  every  word  that 
was  spoken,  for  this  Convention  seemed 
to  him  the  fruit  of  his  own  labors,  the 
culmination  of  his  long  life  work.  He 
had  waited  for  it  like  Simeon  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  now  that  it 
."was  at  hand  he  watched  it,  not  with 


exultation,  but  with  devout  serious- 
ness and  a  certain  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  outcome.  The 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  was 
D.  K.  Carttei',  who  was  constantly  ad- 
dressing the  chair.  He  was  more  fre- 
quent tiian  fluent ;  he  stuttered.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  to  a  judge- 
ship in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  died  in  office 
during  President  Harrison's  term. 

Scattered  around  among  the  delega- 
tions, were  some  who  came  into  promi- 
nence afterward,  but  were  then  com- 
paratively unknown  beyond  their  own 
States.  Gideon  Welles  was  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  delegation  ;  David 
Davis  and  O.  H.  Browning  worked  to- 
gether for  Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation. Caleb  B.  Smith  sat  in  the 
Indiana  seats ;  James  F.  Wilson  and 
John  A.  Kasson  in  those  of  Iowa,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Wisconsin  delega- 
tion was  Carl  Schurz,  who  w'as  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  the  German  voters  of 
the  West  and  Northwest. 

The  roll  of  delegates  having  been 
read  and  the  preliminary  committees 
having  been  appointed,  the  Committee 
on  Permanent  Organization  reported 
without  delay.  George  Ashmun,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  permanent  pres- 
ident. Wilmot  appointed  Carl  Schurz 
and  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  to  es- 
cort him  to  the  chair.  Ashmun  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  dignified  presence 
and  winning  manners,  and  an  admira- 
ble presiding  officer.  A  party  of  moral 
ideas  could  hardly  have  had  a  fitter 
figui*e-head.  In  personal  appearance 
he  was  not  unlike  Horatio  Seymour. 
He  looked  the  Puritan  ;  as  he  held 
the  gavel  he  might  have  been  Speaker 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  In  fact  he 
was  not  Puritanic  nor  austere.  He  had 
been  prominent  in  Massachusetts  poli- 
tics as  a  Whig ;  had  served  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  Congress,  and  was 
known  as  the  intimate  and  confidential 
friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  had 
been  practically  out  of  politics  since 
1852.  He  represented  here  the  Con- 
servative Whigs,  who  had  been  holding 
aloof  from  the  Republicans  until  now, 
but  had  been  drawm  into  the  movement 
by  the  pressure  of  events.  After  his 
speech  on  taking   the  chair,  the  Con- 
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vention  adjournrd  till  the  following 
day. 

The  event  of  the  second  day  was  the 
ad()i)tiou  of  the  platform.  There  was 
some  skirmishing  over  the  committee 
rei)()rts,  particularly  over  the  rule  con- 
cerning th(!  number  of  votes  rcciuired 
for  a  nomination  ;  whether  a  majority 
of  the  (Iclcgatos  present,  or  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  vote  if 
all  the  States  were  represented.  The 
former  course  was  adopted.  These 
preliminary  qviestions  were,  as  a  rule, 
settled  not  so  much  on  their  merits  as 
on  tlie  probable  ett'ect  upon  the  Seward 
and  Anti-Seward  canvass.  In  almost 
every  one  the  Seward  men,  who  were 
Inlaying  their  game  very  cleverly,  won. 
All  through  tlie  day  they  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  absolutely  confident  that 
the  Convention  was  in  their  hands. 
They  were  j^laying  for  pawns ;  the 
other  fellows  let  the  pawns  go,  but 
made  every  move  count  for  a  check- 
mate.    It  was  tactics  against  strategy. 

I  have  never  seen  a  National,  nor 
hardly  a  State  Convention,  of  any 
party,  in  which  the  rejDort  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  was  not  awaited 
with  more  or  less  anxiety  and  a  nervous 
haste  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  There 
was  rather  more,  than  less,  of  the  usual 
feeling  here.  Since  the  Democratic 
breaking  up,  the  conviction  had  deep- 
ened that  this  party  had  the  Presidency 
within  reach.  The  nearness  of  it  made 
everybody  iincommonly  fearful  of  los- 
ing it.  The  consequence  was  that  this 
body  was  disposed  to  be  conservative 
to  the  point  of  tim'idity.  All  shades  of 
opinion  on  the  slavery  question,  from 
the  out-and-out  Abolitionists  like  Gid- 
dings,  to  men  like  Eli  Thayer  who  ac- 
cepted the  popular  sovereignty  the- 
ory, had  to  be  harmonized.  There  was 
danger  in  touching  at  all  the  tariff 
question,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  ig- 
nored entirely ;  and  most  difficult  of 
all  was  to  bring  together  the  rej)re- 
sentatives  of  the  American  or  Know- 
Nothing  party  and  the  great  mass  of 
foreign-born  voters,  chiefly  Germans, 
who  constituted  the  strength  and  the 
dependence  of  the  party  in  the  Western 
States.  To  steer  through  such  dangers 
and  besetments  called  for  skilful  pilot- 
age. 


The  Committee  had  done  its  work 
well.  It  had  made  it  its  chief  i>ui-jjo8e 
to  define,  with  absolute  clearness,  the 
attitude  of  the  party  on  the  issue  of 
the  hour,  so  that  by  no  ingenuity  of 
sophistry  could  it  be  held  responsible 
for  John  Brown  or  any  invasion  of 
State  rights,  or  desire  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  its  existing  limits.  This  was 
made  clear.  The  party  stood  opposed, 
not  to  slavery,  l)ut  to  slavery  extension. 
All  other  issues  were  treated  as  subordi- 
nate or  unimportant.  The  reading  was 
interrupted  with  cheering  at  some  pas- 
sages. As  it  ceased  there  was  a  pause 
of  a  very  few  seconds.  The  instinct 
of  a  Convention  at  such  njoments  finds 
expression  in  the  call  for  the  previous 
question  to  shut  off  debate  and  all  the 
risks  of  wrangling.  Cartter,  of  Ohio, 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  moved 
it  with  a  stutter.  But  it's  a  dangerous 
thing  to  undertake  if  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  choking  anybody  off'  who  is  of 
consequence.  Mr.  Giddings  was  not 
entirely'  satisfied  with  the  report — had 
an  amendment  to  offer.  He  appealed 
to  his  colleague  with  great  solemnity 
to  withdraw  the  call,  to  which  Cartter 
answered,  somewhat  curtly :  "  I  did  it 
to  cut  you  off'  and  all  other  amendments 
and  all  discussion."  The  Convention 
was  not  with  him ;  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  the  previous  question  was 
voted  down.  It  was  but  a  short  tri- 
umph for  Giddings,  however.  His 
amendment,  which  was  simply  a  reas- 
sertion  of  the  "  self-evident  truths  "  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  tucked 
in  after  the  first  resolution,  was  voted 
down  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  ahnost 
tearful  appeal.  It  was  in  the  first  plat- 
form of  the  party,  he  said ;  the  party 
had  grown  uj)  on  that  idea,  and  to 
leave  it  out  would  be  cow^ardly  aban- 
donment of  first  princij)les.  But  the 
Convention  shied  at  it.  It  might  be 
construed  as  taking  ground  against 
slavery  per  se,  when  the  purpose  was 
only  to  ojDpose  its  extension.  It  would 
lose  votes.     Dowti  it  went. 

And  then — think  of  it — this  old  man, 
who  had  devoted  almost  his  whole  life 
to  the  fight  against  slavery,  with  never, 
up  to  the  birth  of  this  party,  the  slight- 
est hope  of  doing  anything  except  talk 
in  a  vague,  scolding  way  against  it,  rose 
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up  and  started  for  the  door,  because 
his  whim  had  been  disregarded.  His 
ameudinent — afterward  adopted — made 
no  difference,  and  his  yoiiit;'  out  woukl 
have  made  none ;  but  that,  with  what 
followed,  constituted  the  dramatic  epi- 
sode of  the  day,  and  is  so  remembered. 
I  shall  take  leave  to  say  that  the  Gid- 
dings  part  of  it  was  childish,  and  that 
the  Convention  itself  was  tiiily  great 
when,  a  little  later,  it  humored  his  weak- 
ness, and  with  a  tender  consideration 
for  his  years  of  faithful  service  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  princi2)le,  not 
often  seen  in  sucdi  bodies,  I'etraoed  its 
steps.  The  old  man  w^as  stopped  by 
the  New  York  delegation  on  his  Avay 
out,  and  assured  that  another  effort 
would  be  made  to  save  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  for  him,  but  he  went 
out  inconsolable.  Like  other  Abolition 
leaders  who  had  been  all  their  lives 
bombarding  slavery  at  long  range  with 
artillery  that  was  only  noisy  and  never 
effective,  he  mistook  this  movement  for 
a  reinforcement,  when  it  was  really  in- 
dependent, elemental,  seismic  ;  a  new 
force  ;  original,  spontaneous,  reinforc- 
ing nothing,  but  gathering  in  its  wake 
whatever  Avas  akin  in  sympathy  or  aim. 
The  report  being  open  for  debate  by 
the  defeat  of  the  previous  question,  two 
or  three  attempts  to  amend  w^ere  made, 
and  more  or  less  eloquence  was  expend- 
ed in  discussing  them.  But  with  a 
general  notion  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  could  not  be  improved,  all 
were  voted  down,  until  George  W. 
Curtis  rose  and  offered  anew  the  Gid- 
dings  amendment.  The  report  had 
been  safely  steered  through  all  difficul- 
ties and  left  intact,  and  there  was  less 
disposition  than  ever  to  amend  it,  for 
the  discussion  had  lasted  all  day  and 
people  were  tired.  There  was  a  mur- 
mur of  disapprobation,  and  the  point 
of  order  was  raised  that  the  amend- 
ment had  once  been  voted  down,  w-hicli 
the  chair  at  first  sustained.  Upon  the 
explanation,  which  was  really  only  an 
evasion,  that  the  amendment  was  now 
offered  to  the  second,  instead  of  the 
first,  clause  of  the  resolutions,  it  was 
pronounced  in  order.  Then  Curtis 
made  a  speech  of  about  three  min- 
utes. Not  a  word  was  wasted.  There 
was  such  earnestness   in  his  manner, 


such  pathos  of  entreaty  in  his  tone, 
that  the  audience  stretched  out  and 
listened  to  him  as  it  had  listened  to  no 
one  before.  "When  ho  said,  "  I  have  to 
ask  this  Convention  whether  they  are 
2)repared  to  go  upon  the  record  and 
l)efore  the  country  as  voting  down  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ?  "  cries  of  "  No,  no,"  came  from 
all  over  the  house.  "I  rise,"  he  said 
in  closing,  "  simply  to  ask  gentlemen 
to  think  well  before,  upon  the  free 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  summer  of 
IHGO,  they  dare  to  wince  and  (piail  be- 
fore the  assertions  of  the  men  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1776 — before  they  dare  to 
shrink  from  repeating  the  words  that 
these  great  men  enunciated."  The 
Convention  went  off'  its  feet.  Without 
another  word  the  amendment  w^as 
adopted,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice, 
amid  ai:)plause  that  shook  the  Wigwam. 

This  brief  speech  of  Curtis's  was, 
next  to  the  nominations  themselves, 
the  feature  of  the  proceedings  around 
which  most  interest  centi'ed  ;  it  was 
high-water  mark.  As  to  the  effect  of  it, 
I  suppose  it  was  simply  to  shake  up 
and  put  courage  into  men  Avho  were 
beginning  to  walk  pussy-footed  and 
shy  at  shadows.  "Well,  Curtis,"  said 
Evarts,  afterward,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,  when  speaking  of  Seward's  de- 
feat, "  at  least  we  saved  the  Declai'a- 
tion  of  Independence." 

The  resolutions  went  through  by  ac- 
clamation about  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  amid  whirlwinds  of  noise 
that  exceeded  all  previous  demonsti'a- 
tions,  the  Convention  adjourned  till 
next  day.  There  was  not  much  sleep 
for  anybody  that  night.  The  streets 
were  alive  all  night  with  j)rocessions 
and  brass  bands,  while  the  delegation 
head-quarters  at  the  hotels  had  oratory 
on  tajD  and  were  in  constant  eruption. 
The  real  business  was  going  on,  how- 
ever, w'ithout  noise  or  demonstration. 
It  was  the  commerce  between  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  that  night 
that  made  Mr.  Lincoln  President,  and 
put  Caleb  B.  Smith  and  Simon  Cam- 
eron in  his  Cabinet.  In  these  negotia- 
tions Mr.  Greeley  was  not  consulted. 
Edward  Bates  was  his  candidate,  but 
"  Anybody  to  beat  Seward,"  his  motto. 
The  deal  made  bv  David  Davis  and  N. 
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B.  Jiuld  with  PennHvlvania  and  Ohio 
was  not  KU8j)t'ctt'(l  hy  the  Seward  ujtii, 
who  were  in  hi^h  feather  over  the  ad- 
mission of  delej^ates  from  Virf^nia  and 
Texas,  and  at  the  openinf^  of  the  third 
day's  session  more  confident  than  ever. 
Impressed  by  their  confidence  Greeley 
had  ^iven  up  the  fij^ht,  and  wired  The 
Tribune,  that  Seward's  nomination  was 
certain.  And  that  indeed  was  the  be- 
lief of  everybody  excei)t  a  few  per- 
sons who  had  been  np  all  nij^ht  at 
the  Tremont  House,  without  any  brass 
bands. 

"  We  entreat  Thee,"  said  the  clergy- 
man in  his  oj^euing  prayer,  "that  at 
some  future  but  no  distant  day  the 
evil  which  now  invests  the  body  i)olitic 
shall  not  only  have  been  arrested  in  its 
progress,  biit  wholly  eradicated  from  the 
system.  And  may  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian trace  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween that  glorious  consummation  and 
the  transactions  of  this  Convention." 
Prayer  and  prophecy  ! 

There  were  few  preliminaries.  The 
Convention  was  impatient  of  susj^ense. 
The  vast  Wigwam  was  crowded  to  the 
last  inch  of  its  cajDacity,  and  the  streets 
on  all  sides  were  jjacked  with  people, 
Avho  stood  through  the  balloting  await- 
ing the  result  A\-ith  intense  expectancy. 
There  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  in 
point  of  mere  numbers,  no  such  assem- 
bly of  men  on  the  continent.  Looked 
at  from  the  stage,  the  shimmer  of  its 
gay  decorations  and  the  flutter  of  its 
constant  movement  dazzled  the  vision, 
while  the  confused  and  inarticulate 
buzz  of  voices  and  hum  of  conversation 
bewildered  the  sense.  It  was  not  easy  to 
untangle  one's  self  from  it  sufficiently 
to  get  the  scene  in  persj)ective. 

The  candidates  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion, and  at  mention  of  each  name  ap- 
plause more  or  less  loud  and  j^rolonged 
broke  forth.  The  great  demonstrations 
were  at  the  names  of  Seward  and  Lin- 
coln. When  either  of  these  was  men- 
tioned the  audience  seemed  to  go  wild. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  the 
choice  between  them  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  volume  of  sound.  In  these 
lung  contests  the  Lincoln  men  had  the 
advantage  of  his  being  the  local  favor- 
ite, and  having,  consequently,  a  more 
numerous    claque.     But    the    Seward 


men  were  good  howlers,  and  the  match 
was  n(jt  far  from  ecjual. 

The  formal  jilacing  of  candidates  in 
nomination  being  over,  the  roll-call  be- 
gan with  IVIaine,  proceeding  in  geo- 
graphical instead  of  alphabetic-al  order. 
The  vote  of  the  New  England  States 
was  anxiously  watched.  The  Seward 
men  counted  on  some  solid  delega- 
tions and  a  majority  of  the  total  vote. 
Maine  started  off  with  10  for  Seward 
and  6  for  Lincoln  ;  New  Hamj^shire 
gave  Seward  but  1  and  Lincoln  7  ; 
Vermont  gave  her  10  votes  to  Colla- 
mer.  With  each  vote  the  countenances 
of  the  Seward  men  fell  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Lincoln  men  rose.  The  votes 
of  the  three  States  had  been  simply 
turned  in  by  the  several  chairmen  in 
an  undemonstrative  matter-of-fact  way. 
Massachusetts  was  called.  John  A.  An- 
drew was  chairman  of  the  delegation. 
In  his  view  Massachusetts  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  numeral  in  a  mathe- 
matical process,  or  a  platoon  in  a  pro- 
cession. He  understood  dramatic  ef- 
fect too  well  to  stand  up  and  simply 
hand  in  a  few  figures.  He  did  not  ad- 
diess  the  Secretary.  He  stood  on  his 
chair,  said,  "Mr.  President,"  and  waited 
till  Ashmun  said,  "  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts."  The  Old  Bay  State  hav- 
ing got  wheeling  distance  and  distinct 
audience,  he  said,  "Mr.  President,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  casts 
21  votes  for  William  H.  Seward  and  4 
votes  for  Abraham  Lincoln."  The 
cheers  that  followed  were  more  for  the 
dignified  presence  and  impressive  man- 
ner of  the  man  than  for  either  of  the 
candidates,  and  all  joined  in  it.  The 
vote  was  slightl}^  disappointing  to  the 
Seward  men,  who  hojied  for  the  solid 
delegation.  Then  came  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  reporters' 
pencils  swiftly  made  the  New  England 
footing,  which  showed  that  out  of  81 
votes  Seward  had  but  32,  while  Lin- 
coln had  19,  and  all  others  30. 

The  Secretary  called  New  York. 
Only  one  delegation  had  cast  a  solid 
vote,  and  Vermont's  vote  for  Colla- 
mer  was  known  to  be  merely  compli- 
mentary. Everybody  knew  what  New 
York's  vote  would  be  ;  but  Evarts  had 
no  less  appreciation  of  dramatic  ef- 
fect  than   John  A.    Andrew.     He   too 
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stood  on  his  chair,  and  h)oking  heyond 
the  Secretary  said:  '"Mr.  President." 
"  The  gentleman  from  New  York," 
said  Ashman.  There  was  stillness,  hut 
not  absolute  silence.  "Mr.  President," 
said  Evarts,  slowly,  "  I  wait  until  the 
Convention  is  in  order."  A  few  strokes 
of  the  gavel  and  there  was  a  hush  un- 
disturbed by  a  whisper.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  on  Evarts,  every  head  bent 
toward  him.  Again  Ashmun  :  "  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  the 
floor."  Then  Evarts,  with  slow,  delib- 
erate uttex'ance  that  gave  each  word 
the  weight  of  a  great  argument :  "  Mr. 
President,  the  State  of  New  Yoi'k  casts 
70  votes  for  "William  Henry  Seward." 
Straight  went  the  audience  off  its  feet 
and  for  several  minutes  there  was  wild 
applause. 

Then  New  Jersey  gave  a  solid  vote 
for  William  L.  Dayton  ;  Pennsjdvania 
hers,  nearly  solid,  for  Cameron,  and 
presently  Virginia  astonished  the  Se- 
ward men  by  giving  14  votes  for  Lincoln 
and  only  8  for  Seward.  Ohio  gave 
Chase  three-quarters  of  her  vote,  and 
then  Indiana  gave  the  Seward  men  an- 
other surprise  by  a  solid  vote  for  Lin- 
coln. Missouri  was  solid  for  Bates. 
The  first  glimmer  of  comfort  the  Seward 
men  had  had  for  some  time  came  when 
Michigan  gave  him  her  12  votes.  Their 
cheering  was  drowned  Avhen  the  next 
State  was  called,  and  Illinois  added  22 
to  the  Lincoln  column.  As  the  list 
tailed  off,  "Wisconsin,  California,  Min- 
nesota, and  Kansas  voted  solidly  for 
Sewai'd,  and  the  hopes  of  his  friends  re- 
vived. The  count  showed  4:fi5  votes, 
with  Seward  and  Lincoln  leading  ;  the 
former  having  173|,  the  latter  102,  and 
the  rest  divided  between  ten  candi- 
dates. It  was  settled  that  either  Sew- 
ard or  Lincoln  would  be  nominated. 
The  question  for  the  Seward  men  was 
whether  they  could  detach  the  60  votes 
they  needed  from  the  opposing  candi- 
dates before  the  latter  could  combine. 

Even'body  watched  with  intensest  in- 
terest the  changes  on  the  second  bal- 
lot. Vermont  led  off  with  the  trans- 
fer of  her  solid  vote  to  Lincoln,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  and  when  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  had  been  called,  Lincoln 
was    found    to  be  leading  with  36    to 


Seward's  33.  Presently  Pennsylvania 
carried  out  the  arrangement  made  the 
night  before,  and  put  48  votes  to  the 
Lincoln  column.  A  gain  of  a  vote  or 
two  here  and  there  helped  swell  the  to- 
tal, so  that  in  the  summing  up  Lincoln 
was  only  3.^  votes  behind  Seward,  who 
lacked  49  of  a  majority.  The  pencils 
that  ran  swiftly  up  and  down  the  col- 
umns could  not  find  that  49  so  easily 
as  they  coiild  52  for  Lincoln  out  of 
Ohio's  29  for  Chase,  Missouri's  18  for 
Bates,  and  New  Jersey's  10  for  Day- 
ton. To  the  experienced  observer  it 
was  now  only  a  question  of  one  more 
ballot,  or  two. 

While  the  third  ballot  Avas  in  prog- 
ress there  was  a  great  deal  of  hurrying 
back  and  forth,  swift  consultations, 
pulling  and  hauling,  and  hubbub  gen- 
erally. But  the  demonstrations  were 
not  so  noisy,  loud,  and  prolonged  as  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  jDroceedings. 
The  excitement  was  too  intense,  the 
nervous  strain  too  severe,  to  relieve  it- 
self in  noise.  The  break  in  New  Eng- 
land continued,  Lincoln  having  now 
42  to  Seward's  31.  There  Avas  no 
change  of  blocks  of  A'^otes  on  this  call, 
but  a  gradual  crumbling  away  of  sup- 
port from  the  scattering  candidates  and 
a  draA\^ng  toward  Lincoln.  Seward 
was  ahead  once,  when  NeAv  York  Avith 
70  blotted  out  the  Lincoln  lead  of 
11  in  New  England,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment PennsA'lA'ania  jilumped  52  for  Lin- 
coln, and  presently  the  Western  States 
pushed  him  far  to  the  front,  a  sure 
Avinner. 

The  experienced  press  corresjiond- 
ents  and  rejDorters  on  the  stage  had 
from  the  beginning  of  this  ballot  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  tally  of  a  single 
column,  the  totals  of  which  they  kejjt 
in  hand  as  the  call  went  on.  The  last 
call — the  District  of  Columbia — had 
hardly  been  answered,  when  from  half- 
a-dozen  seats  came  the  report,  "  Lin- 
coln 231| ;  he  lacks  a  A'ote  and  a  half." 
Ohio  had  still  a  reserve  of  15  votes  that 
had  been  given  to  Chase,  and  Missouri 
18  that  had  gone  for  Bates.  In  an  in- 
stant there  was  a  scramble  to  get  in  on 
the  Avinuer.  The  stuttering  Cartter  was 
ahead.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard, 
he  changed  four  A'otes  from  Chase  to 
Lincoln.     Everybody  was   on   his  feet 
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and  everyl^ody  api)art'iitly  shrickiiij^  a 
change  of  votes,  none  of  which,  except 
Ohio's,  was  ever  recorded.  Everybody  V 
No,  not  everybody.  lu  the  New  York 
seats  everybody  sat  dumb.  Midiij^an 
made  no  stir,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  delectation  contributed 
to  the  din — oases  of  silence  in  a  Sa- 
hara of  sound. 

I  thought  I  had  heard  noise  and 
seen  wild  excitement  before,  but  this 
was  the  ^rand  climacteric.  On  the 
platform  near  me  Henry  S.  Lane  was 
executin<>"  a  war-dance  with  some  other 
dij^nified  delegate  as  ])artner ;  the  In- 
diana men  generally  were  smashing 
hats  and  hugging  each  other  ;  the  Il- 
linois men  did  everything  except  stand 
on  their  heads  ;  hands  were  flving  wildlv 
in  the  air,  everybody's  mouth  was  open, 
and  bedlam  seemed  loose.  The  din  of 
it  was  terrific.  Seen  from  the  stage  it 
seemed  to  be  twenty  thousand  mouths 
in  full  blast,  as  if  that  startling  figure 
of  La  Guerre  on  the  Arc  de  Triomjjhe 
had  been  kindled  into  life  and,  repeated 
twenty  thousand-fold,  poured  out  upon 
this  arena.  I  Jiave  seen  conventions 
carried  off  their  feet  before  and  since, 
but  never  anything  like  that.  I  was  so 
overcome  with  the  spectacle  that  the 
contagion  of  it  took  no  hold.  I  could 
not  shout,  I  simply  caught  my  breath 
and  stared  at  it.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
never  would  stop.  Over  the  desk  of 
the  reading  clerk  was  a  skylight,  and 
men  stationed  there  had  reported  to 
the  packed  masses  in  the  streets  from 
the  edge  of  the  roof  the  results  of  the 
balloting.  On  the  roof  there  was  also 
a  loaded  cannon  ready  to  convey  the 
uew^s  when  the  nomination  was  reached. 
The  four  Ohio  changes  had  hardly  been 
recorded  when  it  belched  its  jQ.re.     The 


cry,  '■  Lincoln  is  nominated,"  went  over 
the  roof  into  the  stre<'tsand  the  streets 
went  wild.  So,  when  the  inside  tempest 
lulled  an  instant,  the  roar  from  the  out- 
side came  in  like  an  echo  and  the  storm 
was  renewed  ;  the  waves  of  noise  rolled 
back  and  forth  till  from  sheer  weariness 
the  shouters  sank  into  their  seats. 

There  was  something  almost  painful 
in  the  stillness  which  fell,  when  the 
chairman  at  this  point  recalled  order 
with  a  stroke  of  the  gavel,  and  looking 
to  the  New  York  delegation,  where  all 
eyes  followed  him,  said:  "The  gentle- 
man from  New  York."  In  a  few  well 
chosen  words,  listened  to  with  pro- 
foundest  attention,  Mr.  Evarts,  on  be- 
half of  the  New  York  delegation,  ac- 
cepted the  result  and  moved  that  the 
nomination  be  made  unanimous.  It 
w^as  seconded  hy  John  A.  Andrew,  Carl 
Schurz,  and  Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan, 
in  speeches  that  contained  more  sadness 
than  exultation,  and  was  passed,  to  be 
followed  by  another  tumultuous  out- 
break. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  -svas  nominated, 
and  Christendom,  without  knowing  it, 
had  entered  behind  the  curtain  of  a  new 
epoch  and  into  the  dawning  of  a  new 
day.  The  unconscious  instruments  of 
a  Higher  Power,  little  as  they  knew  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  opportunity  they 
had  opened,  knew  less  of  the  greatness 
of  the  man  to  whose  hand  they  had 
linked  it.  They  had  nominated  the 
plain,  every-day,  story-telling,  mirth- 
provoking  Lincoln  of  the  hustings :  tlie 
husk  only  of  the  Lincoln  of  history. 
It  took  four  fearful  years  to  give  the 
event  its  true  relations  and  right  j^ro- 
portions,  and  it  was  not  until  the  veil 
was  drawn  by  an  assassin's  hand  that 
the  real  Lincoln  was  revealed. 


^..Cr^^^^S^?^^^;^ 


INT  OP 


This  is  a  year  in  wliicli  we  have  touched 
the  jjictiiresque  at  more  than  one  point, 
and  touched  it  more  closely  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  career ;  and  a  future 
ethical  i^hilosopher  will  date  many  things 
from  the  fact.  It  is  a  year  in  wliicli  we 
shall  also  be  expected  to  have  learned  much. 
And  this  being  so,  the  good  American 
will  be  eminently  sensible  to  give  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  more  thoughtful  iitter- 
ances  of  the  stranger  just  now  within  his 
gates.  Not  that  the  stranger  always  under- 
stands. Sometimes  he  does  not.  But  even 
his  errors  may  serve  to  illumine  certain  na- 
tive situations,  otherwise  dark  to  ourselves. 
It  has  been  interesting,  for  example,  while 
our  whole  country  has  revelled  in  the  de- 
light of  those  white  Neo-Greek  buildings 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  ponder 
the  ijoint  of  view  from  which  the  French 
critics  of  our  Exposition  have  regarded 
these  architectural  achievements  ;  and  in- 
teresting to  consider  the  possibilities,  in 
other  directions,  which  these  same  critics 
hold  that  we  have  neglected  for  the  archi- 
tectural dream  in  question.  That  it  is  a 
dream  of  great  beauty  there  is  as  much 
accord  among  our  foreign  critics  as  among 
ourselves.  Yet  are  we  made  to  feel  that, 
in  their  view,  we  have  missed  our  oppor- 
tunity. What  was  our  opportunity  for 
these  muchtalked-of  Exposition  buildings, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  intelligent  Paris 
correspondent  at  Chicago? — and  one  is  con- 
strained to  listen  to  him,  for,  after  all,  he 
represents,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  out- 
look of  the  nation  which  leads  at  this  mo- 
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ment  the  artistic  perceptions  of  the  world. 
His  verdict  is  that  Chicago  "  had  no  right 
to  go  backward."  The  opportunity  we  have 
missed  was  that  of  making  a  striking  exjie- 
riment  in  those  new  architectural  formulas 
which  will  dominate,  it  is  sujiposed,  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Parisian,  wlio  had  already  had  his 
Eiffel  tower,  came  to  Chicago  expecting 
"cyclojiean  erections  of  iron,  pyrogranite, 
and  tiles,"  monstrous  spans  and  scaffold- 
ings of  sub-structure,  alternated  minarets 
of  steel-like  solidity,  forged,  as  it  were,  in 
a  nether  world,  and  thrown  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Chicago  plain  to  house  the 
straining  industry,  to  typify  the  gigantic 
eiforts  of  the  toiling  millions  of  the  New 
World.  This  notion  in  his  mind  was  jiar- 
tially  satisfied,  on  the  way,  by  the  mammoth 
beehive  apartment-houses,  the  towering 
fire-proof  constructions,  floor  upon  floor, 
which  are  one  truly  American  invention, 
born  of  an  era  of  utility,  of  a  time  of  indus- 
trial and  social  agglomeration.  But  the 
Renaissance  palaces  of  the  White  City,  put 
up  to  represent  what  we  coiild  do  at  our 
best  and  when  on  trial,  threw  him  back 
upon  himself.  This  was  not  the  intensely 
fn  de  !>ii'cle  dunoTiement  that  had  been  an- 
ticii)ated.  It  was  a  beautiful  sjjectacle,  but 
— it  was  reactionary.  To  have  been  reac- 
tionary, just  now  and  just  here,  was  to  have 
been  inadequate.  Let  us  give  the  very 
bottom  of  his  thought — it  was  to  have  been 
a  trifle  childish. 

None    of   the   great    Euroiiean     nations, 
planning  buildings  for  a  Universal  Exposi- 
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tion,  would  have  liad  the  aspiration,  at  this 
day  and  hour,  to  conform  tlioiu  to  a  classic 
ideal.  ^\  ater  that  lias  once  passed  through 
the  mill  does  not  pass  again.  To  have 
been  shaped  by  an  exalted  experience  is 
often  to  be  prepared  for  something,  not 
necessarily  better,  but  different.  This  fact 
is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by 
the  passionate  Ameiican  art-lover  who  sees 
Venetians  or  Florentines  placidly  co-oi)erat- 
ing  in  the  destruction  of  the  beauties  of 
their  native  cities.  It  does  not  explain  all  of 
their  indifference,  but  it  explains  some  of  it. 
The  countries  which  have  most  thoroughly 
realized  their  dream  of  art  and  beauty  have 
taken  up  the  lessons  the  fruition  yielded 
into  their  blood  and  marrow,  but  are  now 
most  eager,  at  least  theoreticallr,  for  the 
modern,  the  new.  Moreover,  to  have  lived 
in  intimate  national  contact  with  temples, 
churches,  and  palaces  that  came  into  being 
when  beauty  and  art  were  the  very  breath 
of  life,  is  to  acquire  a  certain  sense  of  fit- 
ness— of  true  values — that  precludes  a  fancy 
for  imitation.  The  Latin,  who  feels  that  the 
centuries  have  added,  with  their  suns  and 
stains  and  their  breaking  waves  of  human 
life,  to  the  genuine  palace  or  temple,  may 
be  excused  if  he  find  the  Italo -French  Re- 
naissance domes,  and  the  Greek  peristyle,  of 
our  Exposition  a  trifle  "  depayses  "  by  the 
gates  and  waters  of  Chicago.  He  admires, 
but  it  is  with  moral  i-eserves  ;  and  we  feel 
his  pleasTire  when  he  escai)es  again  to  those 
things  in  which  we  show  ourselves,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea,  once  more  American. 

Yet  this  stranger's  point  of  view,  intelli- 
gent as  it  is,  is  not  intelligent  to  the  end. 
A  deei")er  knowledge  of  us  would  show  the 
inevitableness  of  our  Neo-Greek  buildings 
at  this  moment ;  would  make  clear  how  pro- 
found an  expression  they  are  of  our  inner- 
most state.  Having  incalculable  material 
resources,  and  every  condition  of  phenome- 
nal progress,  the  time  has  come  for  us,  in 
the  course  of  things,  to  have  oirr  dream  of 
a  classic  beauty,  in  turn.  It  was  in  the 
brains  and  veins  of  our  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  and  it  urged  them  on,  si)on- 
taneously  and  almost  unconsciously,  to  ma- 
terialize the  vision  desired  of  their  country- 
men. They  were  not  troubled  with  the 
sci'uples  which  would  have  stayed  the  hand 
of  their  brothers-in-the-craft  of  the  Old 
World ;  they  set  to  work  with  a  fine  naivete. 


happily  obtuse  to  certain  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, and  with  that  magnificent  aplomli 
in  the  realizati<m  of  an  ideal  which  is  the 
splendid  sign  of  youth.  And  from  West- 
ern towns  and  New  England  villages,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  more  tmgically  ignorant 
of  beautiful  things  than  in  any  other  sjiot 
of  the  civilized  world,  pilgrims  will  hie 
them  thither  who  will  never  be  quite  the 
same  starved  beings  again  for  what  they 
have  seen.  Not  all  Americans  go  to  Euroi)e  ; 
and,  if  they  did,  to  the  mass,  the  nearer, 
self-evolved,  national,  object-lesson  would 
still  be  a  thousandfold  more  instructive. 
Let  our  foreign  critics  but  have  a  little 
jiatience.  In  fifty  years  from  now  we  shall 
probal>ly  not  i)ut  up  i)seudo-classic  build- 
ings for  an  Exposition.  When  we  are  a 
little  older  we  shall  do  more  truly  modern 
things. 


We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Thacke- 
rav  that  vou  have  to  wait  until  fortv  vears 
before  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass.  The 
knowledge  would  not  then  appear  to  have 
much  value;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  sci- 
ence now  presents  an  exact  means  of  deter- 
mining the  worth  of  a  lad  at  any  age.  The 
last  census  officials,  or  some  other  infallible 
authority,  have  had  his  constituent  ingre- 
dients weighed,  api^ raised,  and  filed  away 
as  a  permanent  standard  of  value  in  the 
archives  of  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington— much  as  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion or  other  grave  authority  preserves  the 
standard  yardstick  or  the  standard  quart. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  thus  to  find  the 
value  of  an  every-day  ISi-jJound  young  man 
placed  by  the  Government  as  high  as  $!18-, 
300.  We  had  not  deemed  they  took  so  ex- 
alted a  view  of  human  nature  at  Washing- 
ton. But  they  give  us  chapter  and  verse 
for  the  same  ;  or,  rather,  weight  and  meas- 
ure ;  for  they  have  the  body  of  such  a  man 
neatly  decomposed  and  put  up  in  jars  or 
bottles  on  the  shelf. 

So  much  as  ninety-six  pounds  of  him  is 
pure  water,  says  Mr.  Kene  Bache.  (This 
solution  is  too  simple  ;  why  not  have  taken 
a  Kentnckiau  ?)  There  is  no  alcohol ;  and 
only  three  and  one-half  ounces  of  brimstone 
in  this  model  young  man.  But  the  sugar 
is  there — three  pounds  ;  with  three  pounds 
more  of  white  of  egg  and  ten  pounds  glue. 
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a  pinch  of  salt,  and  tifty-one  ounces  of  cal- 
cium. 

It  is  in  this  last  that  his  value  principally 
consists,  for,  when  used  for  lights,  or  what- 
ever other  more  satisfactory  purpose  tlian 
to  make  mere  Christians,  this  substuuce  is 
worth  $300  the  ounce.  IMr.  Bache  well  re- 
marks that  few  of  our  fellow-citizens  real- 
ize they  are  worth  so  much  intrinsically  ; 
and  it  is  well  they  should  not,  lest,  d  la 
Chinoise,  they  attempt  by  suicide  too  rap- 
idly to  realize  their  assets.  They  further 
contain  one  foot  cube  of  carbon,  purest 
diamond  ;  and  it  is  still  more  lucky  that 
even  their  dissolution  would  not  leave  their 
corpses  to  become  a  gem  of  that  size. 
Alas,  the  happy  and  the  selfish  would  find 
but  a  handful  left  of  them  in  this  vale  of 
tears — and  be  surrounded  in  their  solitude 
by  building-stones  of  brilliants  ! 

Still,  even  at  !gl8,300,  man  appears  val- 
uable enough.  Even  as  a  voter,  he  has 
not  yet  approximated  that  sum  in  the  gov- 
ernment markets.  As  a  slave,  his  body 
and  soul  were  hardly  worth  a  twentieth  as 
much.  It  is  true,  some  girls  are  said,  in 
romances,  to  be  worth  values  far  exceeding 
this  ;  but  theie  are  functions  of  one  varia- 
ble, and  him  a  fool  ;  at  least,  so  the  best 
literature  tells  us.  And  according  to  the 
best  poetical  ecoiiomics  (and  we  read  none 
others)  such  value  is  not  exchangeable. 
And  Mr.  Mill  it  was  who  told  us  value 
withoiit  exchangeability  to  be  a  phrase 
without  meaning. 

It  is  sad  to  have  these  great  truths  of 
science  dropped  upon  us  when  we  have  so 
lately  been  told,  by  Professor  Tyndall  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Kenan,  and  Strauss, 
other  disappointing  verities.  Just  when 
we  have  disproved  the  iridescent  future, 
we  have  to  face  these  awfial  facts  about  the 
present.  No  wonder  Mr.  Ruskin  has  gone 
mad.  and  Tolstoi  making  shoes.  "With  all 
our  development  of  the  soul  through  Greece 
and  Florence,  and  the  heart  through  twenty 
Christian  centuries,  the  body  remains  still 
more  valuable  when  the  one  is  absent  and 
the  other  stilled.  Dear  me !  or  rather, 
cheap  me.  The  soul  still  handicaps  us  ; 
and  none  but  the  exceptionally  souled  add 
value  to  their  carrion.  The  average  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  far  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  per  capita.  How  many 
dead  fathers  would  "cut  up  "  to  that  extent  ? 


What  is  the  conclusion — that  we  eat, 
drink,  and  die?  Nay,  nay,  mistakes  are 
made  even  in  scientific  appraisals.  One 
doubts  if  even  the  quantitative  analysis 
would  have  .sold  "ex-soul"  the  cor{Dse  of 
Lincoln,  Dante,  Father  Damien.  And  if 
we  cannot  be  these  we  can  possibly  make 
our  worth  as  much  as  §19,000  to  one  or 
two  others.  For  science  makes  mistakes  ; 
even  a  Jew  once  took  too  low  a  i^rice  for  a 
life  in  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 


The  contemporary  reader  is  thought  to 
be  in  pretty  decj}  waters,  and  doubts  are  now 
and  then  expressed  as  to  his  ability  to  keep 
his  head  above  them.  A  century  ago  there 
was  a  little  library  of  classics  that  he  read 
at  more  or  less,  and  if  he  could  lay  hands 
on  a  weekly  newspaper  he  read  that,  too. 
Two  generations  ago  he  was  taking  a  daily 
paper,  and  jjerhaps  an  eclectic  magazine 
made  up  from  the  British  monthlies.  The 
civil  war  upset  his  habits  and  set  him  to 
reading  all  the  newspapers  he  could  af- 
ford to  buy,  and  weekly  jiicture-paijers  and 
a  monthly  magazine  besides.  The  cheapen- 
ing of  the  cost  of  white  paper  and  the  low- 
ering of  the  price  of  "  news  "  has  confirmed 
him  in  the  habits  he  learned  then.  Such 
an  amount  of  reading  is  offered  him  now 
for  two  cents  that  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  take  in  less  than  two  or  three 
newspapers,  and  the  magazines  are  so  cheap 
and  so  admirable  that  he  must  read  one 
or  two  of  them  every  month.  And  all  the 
time  books  keep  tumbling  out  from  the 
presses  faster  than  ever,  and,  of  course,  a 
man  who  thinks  that  he  has  a  mind  is  bound 
to  feed  it  part  of  the  time  on  books.  No 
wonder  that  the  contemporary  reader  is  em- 
barrassed, and  complains  that  he  cannot 
keep  up,  and  wants  to  know  what  to  do 
about  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  serious  really  the 
matter  than  that  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  struggling  are  novel,  and  that 
he  has  not  yet  adapted  himself  to  their  re- 
quirements. In  primitive  times  when  men 
wandered  about  in  the  woods  and  roosted 
in  trees  at  night,  they  ate  what  they  could 
find  wherever  and  whenever  they  found  it. 
As  food  grew  more  plentiful  they  only  ate 
when  they  were  hungry,  and  gradually  they 
got  the  habit  of  being  hungry  at  stated  in- 
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tervals.  Then  as  the  variety  of  victuals  in- 
creased they  developed  tlie  civilized  pruc- 
tice  of  using  certain  kinds  of  food  for  par- 
ticular meals,  and  came  gradually  to  the 
sophisticated  method  of  having  things 
served  by  courses,  and  varying  their  diet 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
state  of  the  market.  No  civilized  New 
Yorker  conipluins  because  there  are  more 
kinds  of  fish  in  Fulton  Market  than  his 
palate  can  test  or  his  stomach  accommodate. 
If  he  has  smelts  for  his  breakfast  and  sal- 
mon after  his  soup  at  dinner,  he  is  thankful 
and  tries  not  to  eat  overmuch  of  either  of 
them.  He  must  teach  himself  to  take  his 
literature  in  the  same  enlightened  manner, 
reading  according  to  his  apjietito  and  his 
necessities,  as  he  would  eat ;  not  gorging 
himself  because  the  market  is  generous  ; 
not  eating  a  pie  for  breakfast  nor  begin- 
ning his  dinner  with  cofi'ee,  but  taking 
things  as  they  ought  to  come. 

And  especially,  if  he  is  an  intelligent 
man  and  wants  to  make  the  most  of  his  day, 
he  must  read  his  newspapers  with  intelli- 
gence, doing  it  quickly  while  his  mind  is 
fresh,  wresting  the  news  out  of  them  like 
the  meat  from  a  nutshell,  and  discarding 
the  rest.  It  is  easy  for  him,  if  he  allows 
himself  to  do  so,  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  nothing  else,  just  as  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  support  life  on  hog  and  hominy. 
But  if  he  is  going  to  read  to  the  best  pur- 
pose he  must  have  a  system  about  his  read- 
ing analogous  to  that  which  regulates  his 
diet.  If  he  reads  the  newspapers  as  he 
ought  to  read  them,  and  does  not  spend  his 


eyes  on  •'  miscellany  "  and  spun-out  gossip, 
he  will  have  time  to  get  through  them  and 
keep  the  run  of  the  magazines  be.side.s.  If 
he  reads  the  best  of  what  is  iu  the  maga- 
zines he  will  read  most  of  the  best  new  fic- 
tion before  it  gets  between  covers,  and  will 
sujjplement  usefully  the  current  informa- 
tion that  he  gets  from  the  newspapers.  If 
he  reads  in  the  magazines  only  what  aj)- 
peals  to  him,  he  will  still  have  time  cveiy 
day  to  read  something  in  a  book  ;  and  if  he 
makes  a  point  of  reading  something,  how- 
ever little,  every  day  in  a  book  that  is  worth 
reading,  his  library  will  he  bound  to  jjay 
him  high  interest  on  its  value. 

Above  all  things  the  modern  must  adapt 
his  reading,  in  bulk  and  quality,  to  his 
l^ersonal  circumstances  and  individual 
wants.  The  very  multitude  of  new  books 
destroys  the  obligation  to  read  many  of 
them.  There  is  nothing  any  longer  except 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  that  the  con- 
temporary American  need  blush  not  to 
know.  If  he  has  intelligence  and  reason- 
able culture  the  presumption  will  be  that 
if  he  has  not  read  this  it  was  because  he 
was  busy  reading  that,  or  was  more  profit- 
ably occupied  than  in  reading  either. 
Books  are  not  much  of  a  bugaboo  in  these 
days, — there  are  too  many  of  them.  We 
look  more  and  more  to  results  and  bog- 
gle less  and  less  about  i^rocesses.  If  so 
be  the  mind  is  alert  and  discriminating, 
and  can  choose  what  is  good,  and  grasp  it 
wherever  it  finds  it,  there  is  no  vain  ques- 
tioning as  to  the  particular  books  on  which 
it  gained  its  edge. 
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IH0MA8  WIGGIN,  or 
Tom  "NViggiu,  as  every- 
one called  him,  sat  alone 
in  his  bachelor  quarters 
on  Christmas-eve  wait- 
ing for  a  carriage.  The 
carriage  was  not  late, 
Tom,  who  was  a  methodical  man 
in  everything  he  did,  had  finished  his 
preparations  a  httle  sooner  than  need 
be.  His  fui-  coat  and  hat  and  gloves 
lay  on  a  chair  beside  him,  ready  to 
put  on  the  moment  Bridget,  the  maid, 
should  knock  at  the  door  and  teU  him 
that  Perkins,  the  cabby  at  the  cor- 
ner, was  blocking  the  way.  Tom  had 
already  taken  out  of  his  pocket  two 
ten-dollar  gold  pieces  and  laid  them 
on  the  centre-table  beside  an  array  of 
packages  done  up  with  maiTeUous  care 
in  the  whitest  of  paper  and  the  reddest 
of  ribbon.  One  of  the  gold  pieces  was 
for  Bridget  and  the  other  for  Perkiiis. 
Twice  the  sum  would  not  have  replaced 
the  crockeiy  and  objects  of  virtu  which 
the  Hibernian  handmaiden,  who  brought 
up  his  breakfast  and  was  supposed  to 
keep  his  room  tidy,  had  smashed  since 
he  had  tipped  her  last ;  and  Tom  had, 
only  two  months  before,  undei'gone  the 
melancholy  experience  of  falling  through 
the  bottom  of  Perkins's  coupe,  because 
of  the  pertinacity  "o-ith  which  that  com- 
mon carrier  of  passengers  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  no  repairs  to  a  vehicle 
were  necessaiy  until  it  dropped  to 
pieces.  But  as  Tom  would  have  said  if 
interrogated  on  the  subject  by  a  sub- 
tler mind,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
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year,  and  though  Bridget's  best  was 
her  Avorst,  she  had  tried  to  do  it,  and 
Perkins,  shiftless  as  he  was,  had  driven 
his  poor  old  nag  one  day  into  a  pink 
lather  in  endeavoring  to  catch  a  train 
for  him,  which  he  had  just  missed  after 
aU. 

Besides,  Tom  had  had  a  remarkably 
good  business  year,  so  that  a  ten-dollar 
gold  piece  did  not  seem  to  him  the 
dazzhngly  large  sum  he  had  regarded 
it  ten  years  earliei*.  He  had  lived  in 
these  same  bachelor  lodgings  for  ten 
years,  and  during  that  time  had  built 
up  a  very  neat  business  by  his  own  un- 
aided effort,  as  his  contemporaries  (and 
contemporaries  are  apt  to  be  stem  crit- 
ics) were  ready  to  admit.  He  had 
worked  hard  and  steadily,  taking  only 
enough  vacation  to  enable  him  to  keep 
well,  and  shunting  everything  to  the 
background  which  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  the  object  he  had  in  view — 
that  is,  everything  but  one  thing.  And 
this  one  thing  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  five  years  ago  was  out  of  the 
question.  Consequently  he  had  shunt- 
ed it  to  the  background  with  eveiything 
else,  and  devoted  himself  more  uure- 
sei-vedly  than  ever  to  the  real  estate  bus- 
iness. 

Ten  years  is  quite  a  piece  out  of  any 
man's  life,  and  though  Tom  Wiggin  was 
the  picture  of  health,  he  was,  as  Ave  say 
coUoquially,  no  longer  a  chicken.  He 
was  stouter  than  he  had  been  and  had 
lost  some  of  his  hair,  AA-hich  gave  him 
rather  a  middle-aged  appearance,  or  at 
least  suggested  that  he  never  would  see 
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thirty-tive  again.  Wlieu  he  had  taken 
his  present  room  he  had  been  a  shni 
and  ahnost  delicate -looking  stni)liug 
without  a  copper  wlioui  any  girl  niiglit 
be  likely  to  fancy.  To-day,  in  liis  own 
estimation  and  in  that  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  he  was  a  weJl-sea- 
soued  old  bachelor  who  was  not  likeh- 
to  ask  any  one  fenunine  to  share  his 
comfortable  competency. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
and  Tom  had  for  several  years  past 
been  in  the  habit  of  recognizing  the 
fact  in  his  special  way.  He  was  exten- 
sively an  uncle.  That  is  to  sav,  he  had 
two  married  sisters,  one  witli  five  and 
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the  other  with  three  children  of  tender 
age,  and  each  of  his  two  married  broth- 
ers had  presented  him  with  a  nephew 
and  niece  of  the  name  of  Wiggin.     Cat- 


egorically speaking,  he  had  seven  neph- 
ews and  five  nieces  to  provide  with 
Christmas  gifts,  not  to  mention  his  two 
sisters  and  his  two  sisters-in-hiw,  all  of 
whom  had  grown  accustomed  to  expect 
a  package  in  white  paper  tied  witli  pink 
lililjon  and  marked  "with  h)ve  and  a 
meny  Christmas  from  Tom."  Here  were 
sixteen  2)resents  to  begin  with,  and  there 
were  apt  to  be  almost  as  many  more. 
On  this  partic-ular  Christmas  evening 
there  were  thirty-tive  parcels  in  all,  each 
done  up  witli  innuaculate  care,  for  Tom, 
like  most  old  l)achelors,  prided  himself 
on  doing  everything  in  a  tlun-ough,  de- 
liberate fashion.  He  had  made  his  last 
purchase  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  had  spent  two  entire 
evenings  in  putting  the 
aiTay  of  toys  and  fancy 
goods  in  presentable  or- 
der. They  were  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  for  Tom 
had  paled  neither  before 
bulk  nor  price.  There 
was  a  safety  bicycle  for  a 
nephew  who  had  set  his 
heart  on  one,  and  the  ti- 
niest of  gold  watches  for 
his  eldest  niece.  There 
was  a  warm  fur  -  lined 
cloak  for  his  dead  moth- 
er's oldest  friend,  a  spin- 
ster lady  who  had  small 
means  wherewith  to  keep 
herself  comioi-table  in  a 
cold  world,  and  a  case  of 
marvellous  port  for  his 
old  chum,  Belden,  who 
Avould  see  that  it  was  not 
wasted  on  unappreciative 
palates.  Even-thing  was 
ready  for  the  summons 
from  Perkins,  the  cabby, 
and  Tom,  bald  -  headed 
bachelor  that  he  was,  was 
fuming  a  little  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  still  lacked 
three  minutes  of  the  hour 
aj)pointed  for  departure. 
The  clock  in  the  neigh- 
boring church  tower, 
whose  tones  were  plainly 
audible  in  the  sky  parlors  which  he  called 
his  home,  had  only  just  struck  five  when 
the  tramp  of  feet  followed  by  a  knock 
announced  the  joint  arrival  of  Bridget 
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and  Perkins,  to  whom  lie  had  intrusted  certain  it  was  genuine  ;  then  Bridget, 

the  duty   of  helping  him  to  carrv  his  taxing   her   int('lligenf(!  for  a  suitable 

precious  parcels  down  three   flights  of  expression  for  the  wealth  of  feeling  at 

stairs  to  the  attendant  cab.     This  was  her  heart,  exclaimed  : 


The  wreaths  of  holly  were  the  neatest  semblance  to  faces,  and  they  seemed  almost  to  grin  at  him. — Page  CiO. 


the  sixth  consecutive  year  which  Brid- 
get and  Perkins  had  done  the  same 
thing,  and  they  thought  they  knew  what 
to  expect.  But  they  had  counted  with- 
out their  host.  A  year  ago  they  had 
chuckled  for  forty-eight  hours  over  a 
five-dollar  bill  apiece.  Now,  when  they 
opened  the  door  and  presented  their 
grinning  countenances,  their  benefac- 
tor, after  shouting  at  them  a  merry 
Christmas,  proceeded  to  daze  their  in- 
tellects, of  every  particle  of  which  they 
stood  in  sore  need  for  the  pui-pose  of 
a  safe  descent,  by  tossing  to  each  of 
them  a  gold  coin  of  twice  the  denomi- 
nation. For  some  moments  they  stood 
in  bewildered,  sheepish  silence  examin- 
ing their  treasiu'e,  as  though  to  make 


"  And  sure,  Mr.  "Wiggin,  it's  Bridget 
Lanagan  that's  hoping  that  before  the 
good  Lord  brings  anither  Christmas- 
day  the  proudest  lady  in  the  land  will 
be  yer  wife.  It's  me  and  Perkins  would 
be  the  first  to  sav  God  bless  her,  though 
we  lost  a  good  job  by  it."  At  this 
prodigal  outbvirst  of  expectation  Tom 
Wiggin's  countenance  grew  rosy-red, 
notwithstanding  the  incredulous  laugh 
with  which  he  received  the  blessing  of 
his  warm-hearted  handmaiden  and  the 
nods  of  the  less  nimble-witted-  cab-man. 
Then  a  shadow  crossed  it  as  though  of 
unhappy  recollection,  and  there  was  a 
tinge  of  real  hopelessness  in  his  half- 
jocular  j)rotestatiou. 

"  Many     thanks,    Bridget,   for    your 
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good  wiKhes,  but  there's  no  such  luck  in 
store  for  me.  I  slmll  live  and  die  an 
old  bachelor  such  as  you  see  me  now, 
and  you  and  Perkins  will  be  able  to 
count  on  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  on 
Christmas-eve  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 
That  is,"  Tom  added  by  way  of  timely 
warning,  "  provided  you  don't  smash 
any  of  these  things  of  mine  in  carrvinijf 
them  downstairs.  You  remember  that 
the  pail-  of  you  last  year  between  you 
broke  a  teacup  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
and  the  year  before  that  large  vase 
broke  itself.  If  everytliing  were  to  go 
down  safely  I  should  almost  begin  to 
believe  that  what  Bi-idget  hopes  might 
come  ti'ue.  Careful  now,  and  be  suie 
not  to  lay  that  bicycle  right  on  top  of 
the  gilt-edged  dinner-plates  for  my  sis- 
ter alary." 

Whether  it  was  that  Tom's  strictures 
in  regard  to  the  clumsiness  of  his  as- 
sistants were  exaggerated,  or  they  were 
bent  uj)on  causing  him  to  repose  trust 
in  Bridget's  prophecy,  the  thirty -five 
packages  reached  the  cab  and  were 
stowed  within  and  without,  under  their 
owner's  supervising  eye,  without  a  sin- 
gle casualty. 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Wiggin,  they'll  be  taking 
yer  this  time  for  Santa  Claus,  sure," 
said  Perkins  when  the  last  precious 
parcel  had  been  deposited.  "  Yer'll 
have  to  ride  outside,  sir,  as  yer  did  last 
year." 

E^•idently  the  gaping  file  of  small 
boys  which  had  formed  itseK  on  each 
side  of  the  doorway  was  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  gentleman  in  the  fur  coat 
was  not  Santa  Claus,  he  was  one  of  his 
blood-relations,  for,  as  Tom  climbed 
carefully  to  his  post  beside  Perkins  so 
as  not  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  bicy- 
cle and  the  box  of  j^ort,  for  which  there 
was  no  room  inside,  they  broke  out  into 
a  shrill  hurrah.  Perhaps  they  too,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  knew  what  they  had 
to  expect,  for  before  Santa  Claus  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  box  he  plunged  his 
hands  into  the  side  pockets  of  his  fur 
overcoat,  and  then  reproducing  them, 
seemed  to  toss  them  high  to  the  Avinds, 
as  he  cried,  with  gay  good- will : 

"  Scramble  now,  you  little  devils, 
scramble,  and  wish  you  merry  Chiist- 
mas !  " 

What  Tom  flung  to  the  winds  w^as 


neither  his  fingers  nor  his  thumbs,  but 
a  plethora  of  bright  nickels  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  bank  for  the  ex- 
jn-ess  i)uii)ose.  As  the  glittering  shower 
of  brand-new  five-cent  pieces  fell  to  the 
icy  sidewalk,  the  band  of  urchins  threw 
themselves  upon  it  with  a  shout  of 
transport  which  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  (jf  the  tender-heai-ted  Bridget,  who 
had  remained  to  witness  this  established 
ceremony,  and  ought  to  have  wanned 
the  cockles  of  the  donor's  heaii,  if  in- 
deed they  needed  wanning.  Twice 
again  he  replunged  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  twice  again  the  yell  was  re- 
peated. Then  seating  himself  beside 
Perkins,  Tom  gave  the  signal  for  de- 
parture, and  as  the  cab  rounded  the 
comer  a  score  of  little  lungs  gave  him 
back  his  merry  Chiistmas  with  all  their 
might. 

It  Avas  a  genuine  Christmas-eve.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snoAv  and 
the  sleigh-bells  were  janghng  merrily. 
The  lamps  were  already  lighted  and 
man}'  a  j^arlor  window  gave  out  the 
reflection  of  w^reaths  of  holly,  and  now 
and  again  sparkled  Arith  little  rows 
of  candles  in  token  of  the  precious 
Christmas  anniversary.  Perkins's  coupe 
was  on  wheels,  and  his  equine  jDaradox 
was  imperfectly  caulked  into  the  bar- 
gain, so  that  the  world  seemed  to  be 
rushing  by  them  as  they  jogged  along. 
Tom  had  a  list  which  he  from  time  to 
time  consulted  by  the  allied  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  street-lamps,  in  order  to 
see  that  his  itinerary  was  acciu-ately 
followed  and  no  one  forgotten.  At 
CA'ery  house  he  dismounted  in  person 
and  handed  in  his  j^resent.  When  he 
reached  the  residence  of  his  sister, 
Mary  Ferris,  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  fiA'e  children,  he  had  to  make  four 
trips  up  and  down  the  door-steps.  His 
sister,  A\'ho  was  Hstening,  recognized  his 
voice  and  came  into  the  vestibide  to 
meet  him,  and  her  children,  bounding 
in  her  wake  like  an  elated  pack  of 
woh'es,  shouted  Avith  one  tongue, 

"  Hurrah  !  it's  Uncle  Tom." 

Mrs.  Ferris  sent  them  scampering 
upstairs  in  double-quick  time  on  pain 
of  dire  penalties  if  they  peeped  or  lis- 
tened, and  fondly  drew  her  brother  into 
the  small  sitting  -  room  which  opened 
out  of  the  hall. 


One  of  those  icy  glances  which  made  him  yearn  to  cut  his  throat. — Page  672. 


"I  can't  stop,  Mary,"  he  said,  "I'm 
on  my  annual  circuit.  Now  let's  see  if 
I've  got  everything.  Here's  the  bicycle 
for  Roger,  junior.  They  call  it  '  a  safe- 
ty,' and  I  trust  it  may  prove  so.  And 
the  Noah's  ark,  the  largest  one  made, 
for  Harry ;  and  a  musical  box,  which 
plaj's  eight  tunes,  for  Dorothy  ;  and  a 
doll  which  sings  '  Ta-ra-boom-de-ay  '  for 
little  Mary  ;  and  a  woolly  lamb  for  baby. 
Ned.  And  here's  a  trille  in  the  crock- 
ery line  for  you,  my  dear.  If  you  don't 
like  the  pattern  you  can  change  them. 
Now  I  must  be  off.  How's  Roger,  sen- 
ior? Give  him  my  love  and  a  meriy 
Christmas." 

"He'll  be  at  home  very  soon,  Tom, 
and  dreadfully  sorry  to  have  missed  you. 
The  children  are  just  crazy  about  their 
stockings,  and  little  Roger  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  a  bicycle.  You  are  too  gen- 
erous to  them  and  to  all  of  us.  And, 
oh,  Tom,"  she  added,  laying  her  hand 
npon  his  arm,  "  I  feel  di'eadfully  that 
we  shan't  have  you  with  us  at  dinner 
to-morrow,  but  old  Mr.  Ferris  depends 
on  Roger  and  me  for  Christmas.      He 


says  it  may  be  the  last  time,  and  that 
Christmas  is  the  Ferris  day.  Thanks- 
giving is  the  Wiggin  day,  jon  know, 
and  we  did  have  a  jolly  time  then  ;  yet 
I  just  hate  to  think  of  your  not  dining 
with  one  of  us  on  Christmas.  How  can 
it  be  helped,  though,  if  all  the  things- 
in-law  have  family  parties  ?  " 

"Why, that's  all  right,  Mary.  As  you 
say.  Thanksgiving  is  the  Wiggin  day, 
and  things-in-law  have  rights,  as  weU  as 
those  they  marry.  Merry  Christmas, 
dearest,  and  let  me  go,  or  I  shall  never 
get  through  m}'  list." 

"Ah,  but,  Tom  love,  I  do  wish  you 
were  married,"  she  cried,  putting  her 
arms  around  his  neck  to  detain  him. 
She  was  his  favorite  sistei",  and  free  to 
introduce  dangerous  topics  "with  due 
discretion.  "  You  would  be  so  much 
happier." 

"Do  I  seem  so  miserable?"  he  in- 
quired, as  he  looked  do^vn  at  her  and 
stroked  her  hair.  "That's  an  old  story, 
Mary.  I've  heard  you  express  the  same 
wish  every  six  mouths  for  the  last  ten 
years.     Every  family  should   have  one 
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olil  biit'lielor,   at  least,   and  I   shall  be 
ours." 

She  was  silent  for  an  instant.  "Do 
you  ever  see  Isalx'lle  Hardy,  nowa- 
days?" she  asked,  with  bravo  insistence. 
"  I  have  sometimes  thought  "  —  she 
stopped,  deterred  from  completinjif  her 
sentence  b}'  the  shadow  which  had  come 
over  Tom's  face. 

He  gently,  but  firmly,  removed  his 
sister's  arms  from  his  neck,  and  an- 
swered gravely,  almost  stiiHy,  "  Ver}' 
mrely  indeed."  Then,  ^^•ith  a  fresh  ac- 
cess of  gayety,  as  though  he  were  re- 
solved that  nothing  foreign  to  the  occa- 
sion should  mar  its  spii'it,  he  cried 
lustily,  "A  meri-y  Christmas  to  you, 
Mary !  "  and  departed. 

Continuing  steadily  on  his  roiuid, 
Tom  delivered  safely  the  case  of  port, 
and  the  fur-lined  cloak,  and  brought  up 
in  the  next  street,  in  front  of  his 
brother  Joe's  house.  Hei-e  he  Avas  to 
leave  the  gold  watch  for  his  eldest 
niece,  a  generous  bos  of  bonbons  for 
his  sister-in-law,  a  tool-chest  for  yoimg 
Joe,  and  a  first  edition  of  "Vanity Fair" 
for  Joe  himself,  who,  though  not  partic- 
ularly well  oft',  was  a  rabid  book  col- 
lector. Tom  had  dogged  an  auctioneer 
for  two  days  to  make  sure  of  obtaiuine; 
the  volume  in  question,  which,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  was  Hke  as  two  peas  to  the 
subsequent  issues  of  the  same  book  to 
be  bought  anywhere  for  a  song.  He 
was  convinced  of  his  mistake  when  he 
saw  his  brother's  face  Hght  up  at  sight 
of  the  treasure-trove  and  heard  his  de- 
hghted  inquiry,  ""\Miere  on  earth  did 
you  pick  this  up,  Tom?  You  couldn't 
have  given  me  auAthiugl'd  ratlier  have." 
"  Glad  you  like  it,  Joe.  If  it  isn't  the 
real  thing,  I'll  have  the  hide  of  that  fel- 
low, NeA-ins,  Avho  sold  it  to  me." 

"  The  real  thing  ?  It's  a  genuine  first 
edition  and  a  splendid  specimen.  It's 
adorable.  I  say,  old  fellow,  it's  an  out- 
rage that  we're  to  dine  with  Juha's 
father  to-morrow  and  leave  you  out  in 
the  cold.  Another  year  I  mean  to 
strike  and  have  a  Wiggin  Christmas 
dinner.  Thanksgiving  or  no  Thanks- 
giving. j\Iary  and  I  were  comparing 
notes  yesterday  and  vowing  it  was  an 
infernal  shame." 

"Now,  it's  all  right  as  it  is,  Joe.  I've 
just  left  Mary,  and  I  understand  per- 
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fectly.  You've  got  enough  to  do  to  di- 
gest your  father-in-law's  mince  pie  and 
Madeira  without  hariug  me  on  your 
stomach." 

"  A  I'egular  old-fashioned  ten-course 
feed,  where  you  sit  down  at  seven  and 
get  up  at  half-i)ast  ten  feeling  like  lead. 
Ugh  !  Where  are  j'ou  going  to  dine, 
Tom?" 

"No  matter.  That's  my  secret.  I 
shall  have  a  good  dinner,  never  you 
fear.  I  must  be  oft"  now  and  dehver  the 
rest  of  my  goods." 

"It's  an  outrage — an  infernal  out- 
rage," growled  Joe.  "  Before  you  go, 
old  man,"  he  said,  hooking  his  arm  into 
his  brother's,  and  dragging  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  dining-room,  "we'll 
have  a  drink.  I  put  a  pint  of  fizz  on 
the  ice  this  morning  for  your  special 
benefit.  It  won't  take  two  minutes  to 
mix  the  cock -tail."  Thereupon  Joe 
gave  the  bell-handle  a  wrench,  and  di- 
rected that  the  bottle  in  the  ice-chest 
should  be  brought  ujj  together  Avith 
the  cracked  ice  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  in  a  veiy  short 
space  of  time  the  white-capped  maid 
reappeared  with  a  waiter  laden  with  all 
the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  de- 
lectable beverage  in  question.  Joe 
carefully  measured  out  some  bitters, 
pop  went  the  cork  of  the  Perrier  Jouet, 
and  presently  the  brothers  were  looking 
at  each  other  over  two  brimming 
glasses. 

"  Wish  you  merr}-  Christmas,  Joe." 

"  Wish  you  merry  Christmas,  Tom. 
And  here's  to  her."  Joe  paused  an  in- 
stant before  he  drank  to  add,  "It's  a 
big  mistake  j-ou're  not  married,  Tom. 
All  I  can  say  is  some  girl  is  losing  a 
first-class  husband.  I  say  here's  to 
her." 

Tom,  who  had  waited  at  the  words, 
raised  his  glass  solemnly.  "  There  is  no 
her  and  there  never  will  be,"  he  said, 
with  quiet  decision.  "  Still,  since  you 
give  the  toast,  Joe,  I'll  drink  it.  It's 
not  poisonous,"  he  added,  with  a  wry 
smile — "  so  here's  to  her."  He  drained 
his  glass  and  set  it  down  on  the  waiter, 
then  for  an  instant  stood  ruminantly 
with  his  back  to  the  open  fire.  "  The 
drink  was  better  than  the  toast  in  my 
case.  Joe.  My  her  must  have  died  in 
infanc}'," 
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"  HoncHt  Iiijuu,  Tom  ?  "  asked  Joe,  as 
he  "ii-ipped  his  brother's  hand  lield  out 
for  a  partiiif,'  shake  aud  looked  into  his 
face. 

Tom's  eyes  qmiih'd  before  the  honest 
f^aze.  His  lip  (piivered.  "  I'm  an  infer- 
nal liar,  Joe,  and  you  know  it.  But 
what's  tlie  use?  She  wouldn't  have  me, 
man — and  there's  no  one  else  whom  I 
want  to  have.  So,  merry  Christmas, 
Joe,  and  God  bless  you  and  yours." 

As  he  went  out  into  the  frosty  niji^ht 
the  elock  in  the  hall  struck  half-past 
six.  There  were  only  five  parcels  left 
and  the  coupe  was  nearly  empty.  Tom 
opened  the  door  and  stepping  inside, 
lay  back  wearily.  Pi-esentlj'  he  picked 
up  one  of  the  parcels — it  was  a  book 
ajjparently,  from  its  sha})e — and  laid  it 
at  his  side.  AVhen  Perkins  drew  uj)  the 
next  time,  Tom  gathered  the  remaining 
four  aud  ran  up  the  steps  Avith  them. 
They  were  for  his  sister  Kitty  and  her 
little  company,  and  he  spent  a  few 
moments  indoors  to  explain  matters. 
When  he  reajjpeared  he  said  to  his  con- 
ductor, "  114  Farragut  Place,  aud  then 
to  the  Club." 

Tom  sat  inside  w'ith  the  remaining 
package  resting  on  his  lap,  nervously 
watching  for  the  cab  to  stojx  They 
halted  presently  before  a  spacious 
house,  the  old-fashioned  asjject  of 
which  was  heightened  by  the  curved 
iron  railing  Avhich  ran  along  the  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Just  before 
the  cab  stopped,  Tom  had  taken  a  note 
from  his  breast  pocket,  and  after  look- 
ing round  him  stealthily  in  the  dark- 
ness, had  kissed  the  envelope.  Now  he 
tucked  it  under  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
remaining  package  and  walking  gravely 
up  the  steps,  rang  the  bell.  There  was 
nothing  in  the_envelope  but  his  visiting 
card,  on  which  he  had  written,  "  mth 
best  wishes  for  a  merry  Christmas." 
When  the  servant  came  to  the  door 
Tom  said,  "  Will  vou  please  give  this  to 
Miss  Isabelle  Hardy."  Then  the  door 
closed  in  his  face  and  he  went  solemnl}^ 
doAVTi  the  stejjs  again.  On  reaching  the 
now  empty  cab  he  glanced  over  his 
shovilder  as  though  in  hope  of  catching 
a  face  at  the  window,  but  every  shade 
was  down,  and  the  wreaths  of  holly 
were  the  nearest  semblance  to  faces, 
and  they  seemed  almost  to  grin  at  him. 


And  well  they  might.  It  was  the  fifth 
year  in  succession  that  he  had  gone 
tlirough  (ixactly  this  same  pantomime. 
Tom  heaved  one  deep  sigh  ;  then  he 
straightened  his  shoulders  and  ])assed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  tlioutjli  he 
were  sweeping  away  an  unprofitable 
vision. 

"To  the  club,"  he  repeated  sturdily 
to  Perkins.  "  And  now,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  shrouded  himself  in  his 
fur  coat  and  put  up  his  feet  on  the  oy- 
posite  cushion,  "  the  question  is  how  to 
make  the  best  of  a  deAdlish  poor  out- 
look. I  mean  to  have  a  meny  Christ- 
mas somehow." 


II. 


Thofgh  it  was  dinner  time,  there 
were  few  men  in  the  club  when  Tom 
entered  it.  Still  there  was  a  half- 
dozen  familiar  sjjirits  lounging  in  the 
sitting-room,  most  melancholy  among 
w^hom  was  Frazer  Bell,  a  baf^lielor  far 
gone  in  the  forties,  an  ejjicure,  but  jjoor 
as  a  church  mouse. 

"Just  the  man,"  said  Tom  to  himself, 
and  he  drew  him  aside. 

"Will  you  dine  with  me  to-night, 
Frazer  ?  " 

"  Er — I  have  just  ordered  dinner, 
but " 

"  Then  I'll  countermand  it,"  inter- 
posed Tom  blithely,  by  way  of  relieving 
his  would-be  guest  from  the  quandary- 
of  accepting  the  invitation  without  loss 
of  self-respect.  "It's  Christmas-eve  and 
this  is  my  outfit  ;  I'm  going  in  for  as 
good  a  dinner  as  they  can  give  us  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  I  say,  old  man, 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  order  it  ? 
You  know  fifty  times  better  than  I  what 
we  ought  to  have  to  get  the  best." 

Frazer  Bell  grinned  melodiously. 
One  could  almost  see  his  mouth  watei'. 

"  I'll  do  it  if  you  like,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would.  And  be  sure  to 
put  down  the  finest  there  is,  and  to 
pick  out  something  gilt-edged  in  the 
way  of  wine  ;  something  cobwebby  and 
precious." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Frazer,  with  another 
grin,  aud  he  ambled  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  office. 

Tom  went  into  the  reading-room  and 
picked   up  a  magazine.     Presently  he 
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passed  his  liaiuls  across  liis  eyes  aj^aiii, 
for  the  wreaths  in  the  wiiidoAvs  of  the 
house  in  Farra^ut  Place  were  <;rinning 
at  him  still.  He  said  to  himself  that 
he  guessed  he  needed  another  driidc, 
and  pressed  the  electric  Initton  at  his 
side. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Frazer  Bell  what  he'll  have 
and  briiif^'  me  a  ]Martigny  cocktail,"  he 
said  to  the  servant.  Then  he  shut  his 
eyes  and  the  grinnin<^  wreaths  chang'ed 
into  a  girl's  face,  a  face  which  had 
haunted  him  day  in  and  day  out  for 
seven  years.  He  knew  that  he  ought 
to  brush  that  away  also,  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  do  it  on  Christmas- 
eve.  He  would  give  himself  that  little 
luxury  at  least,  before  he  ti'ied  to  ob- 
literate it  by  talking  gastronomy  with 
Frazer  Bell.  Nearly  seven  years,  verily, 
since  he  had  seen  her  first !  She  was 
then  a  girl  of  nineteen,  and  he  at  the 
bottom  of  the  real  estate  ladder  with- 
out a  dollar  to  his  name,  as  it  were. 
He  had  been  crazy  to  marry  her,  and 
for  two  years  he  had  followed  her  from 
ball-room  to  ball-room  with  a  feverish 
assiduity  which  threatened  to  revolu- 
tionize his  business  habits  and  make 
light  of  his  business  principles.  He 
was  not  the  only  one  in  love  with  her  ; 
there  were  half  a  dozen  ;  but  the  one 
whose  devotion  he  dreaded  most  was 
Charles  Leverett  Saunders,  a  handsome 
dashing  beau,  a  scion  of  a  rich  and  con- 
spicuous house.  He  had  watched  her 
behavior  toward  his  rival  with  the  eye 
of  a  lynx,  and  as  he  compared  the  notes 
of  one  evening  mth  the  notes  of  the 
next  he  had  felt  that  she  was  more 
gracious  to  Saunders  than  to  him. 
And  yet  sometimes  she  was  so  sweet 
and  kind  to  him.  But  then,  again  she 
would  be  cold  and  distant,  almost  icy, 
in  short ;  on  which  occasions  he  had 
felt  as  though  he  would  like  to  cut  liis 
throat.  A  half-dozen  times  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  offer  himself  to 
her  and  know  his  fate,  but  somehow  his 
determination,  which  was  so  prodigious 
in  other  affairs,  had  failed  him.  So 
matters  had  gone  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  he  had  seemed  no  nearer  and  no 
less  near  to  the  goal  than  ever.  He  had 
said  to  himseK  severely  that  this  thing 
must  not  go  on. 

On    December   31st,   just   five  years 


ago,  there  was  to  be  a  famous  ball,  the 
crack  party  of  the  season.  He  had  re- 
solved that  before  the  old  3-ear  was  out 
he  would  know  his  fate  once  and  for 
all.  Ten-dollar  gold  pieces  did  not 
grow  for  him  then  on  every  busli,  but 
lie  ordered  from  the  florist  the  hand- 
somest bouquet  of  roses  and  violets 
which  native  horticultural  talent  could 
devise,  and  sent  it  to  Miss  Isabelle 
Hardy  on  the  eve  of  the  ball.  She  had 
l^romised  to  dance  the  (xerman  with 
him,  and  when  he  entered  the  ball- 
room his  eyes  saw  no  one  until  they 
rested  on  her.  A  frown  had  creased 
his  brow,  for  she  was  on  the  ann  of 
Charles  Leverett  Saunders,  and  was 
looking  up  into  his  face  \ni\\  a  smile  of 
happy  excitement  which  had  suggested 
to  Tom  that  he  was  as  far  from  her 
thoughts  as  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
What  was  more  and  worse,  she  carried 
three  gorgeous  bouquets,  but  his  was 
not  among  them.  Where  was  it  ?  Had 
it  not  been  sent  ?  If  so,  he  would  ruin 
that  florist's  trade  for  ever  and  ever. 
Or  had  she  left  it  at  home  on  purpose  ? 
He  fought  shy  of  her  until  the  Ger- 
man and  there  was  no  longer  an  excuse 
for  him  to  keep  away.  Almost  at  once 
she  thanked  him  for  his  lovely  flowers. 
"  But  you  have  not  brought  them." 
"  No,"  she  said,  sweeth'.  "  I  was  un- 
able to — I,"  and  she  had  paused  in  her 
embarrassment. 

"There  were  so  many,  of  course." 
"  No,  it  was  not  that,  Mr.  Wiggin,  I 
assui-e  you."  But  she  had  looked  a 
little  hurt  at  his  giniff  Avords.  "  I  had 
a  veiy  good  reason  for  not  biingiug 
them." 

There  had  been  a  piteous  look  in  the 
girl's  eyes  as  she  spoke,  which  he  had 
often  recalled  since  ;  but  then  he  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  anger  and 
the  slight  which  had  been  put  upon 
him.  He  felt  like  asking  why  she  had 
not  left  Charles  Leverett  Saunders's 
flowers  at  home  instead  of  his.  It  was 
clear  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and 
it  became  clearer  and  clearer  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  ;  for  after  a  while 
they  had  sat  almost  tongue-tied  be- 
side each  other.  He  had  tried  his  best 
not  to  be  disagreeable,  but  in  spite  of 
himself  cynical  sentences  had  slipped 
from  between  his  teeth  in  close  succes- 
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sion.  Ho  had  kocu  that  she  waw  hurt 
and  he  hud  latht  r  ^doiicd  in  it,  and 
presently  an  end)arrassed  sih'nce  had 
followed,  broken  hy  the  arrival  of  his 
rival  with  a  niaj^nificent  favoi-  which  he 
protlered  beamingly  to  the  girl  of  Tom's 
heart.  She  had  sailed  away,  and  look- 
ing back  over  her  shoulder,  given  Tom 
one  glanc<' — one  of  those  icy  glances 
which  made  him  yearn  to  cut  his  throat. 
That  was  bad  enough,  but  to  crown  all, 
when  her  turn  came  to  bestow  a  boutou- 
niere  she  made  Tom  carry  her  straight 
up  to  Leverett  Saunders,  in  the  button- 
liole  of  Avhose  coat  she  proceeded  to 
fasten  the  rosebud  for  which  Tom 
would  have  given  twelve  months  of  his 
life. 

Five  years  ago  on  tlie  first  of  Janu- 
ary !  He  had  gone  home  that  night  cer- 
tain that  IsabeDe  Hardy  did  not  love 
him,  and  resolved  that  she  shovdd  play 
fast  and  loose  Avith  him  no  longer.  In 
the  first  hours  of  the  new  year  he  vowed 
that  he  would  forget  her,  and  devote 
himself  to  his  business  heart  and  soul. 
Henceforth  he  would  close  eye  and 
brain  to  all  distractions.  He  Avould 
cease  forever  to  be  a  plaything  for  a 
woman's  caprice. 

He  had  kept  his  word.  That  is  to 
say,  his  attentions  had  ended  from 
that  hour.  The  festivities  which  had 
known  him  knew  him  no  more.  He 
went  nowhere,  and  the  reason  whispered 
under  the  rose  was  that  Isabelle  Hardy 
had  given  him  the  mitten.  The  whis- 
pers reached  him,  but  little  he  cared 
that  rumor  was  not  strictly  accurate. 
Was  it  not  practically  so  ?  She  had  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  thrown  him 
over,  and  he  had  stamped  her  image 
from  liis  heart  and  gone  on  with  his 
business,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  '  Occasionally  he  passed 
her  in  the  street,  and  on  every  Christ- 
mas-eve since  the  night  of  his  resolu- 
tion, he  had  left  a  trifling  remembrance 
at  the  house  in  Farragut  Place,  just,  as 
it  were,  to  show  that  there  was  no  ill 
feeling.  Othenvise  they  never  met, 
and  here  he  was  to-day,  an  old  bachelor 
close  on  the  confines  of  forty,  getting 
bald  and  set  in  his  ways,  with  a  splendid 
business  and  a  secret  ache  at  his  heart. 
And  she  ?  Tom  had  never  known  why 
she  had  not  married  Charles  Leverett 


Saunders,  as  everybody  expected  ;ind 
said  she  was  going  to  do.  Yet  su<ldenly, 
without  warning,  that  dashing  gallant 
had  gone  abroad  and  had  remained 
there  ever  since,  doing  the  Nile,  and 
Norway,  and  hunting  tigers  in  the  jun- 
gles of  India,  according  as  the  humor 
seized  him.  And  she  ?  She  was  l)e- 
ginning  to  show  just  a  little  the  traces 
of  time,  to  suggest  what  she  would 
look  like  if  she  never  married  and  re- 
mained after  all  an  old  maid.  He  had 
been  struck  by  it  the  last  time  he  had 
passed  her  in  the  street.  An  old  maid  ! 
IsabeUe  Hardy  an  old  maid !  There 
was  bitter  humor  in  it  for  Tom,  and  he 
laughed  aloud  in  the  reading-room, 
then,  starting  at  his  ovm  joerformance, 
looked  around  him  confusedly.  He 
was  alone,  and  his  untastcd  drink  stood 
at  his  elbow.  No  one  had  heard  his 
harsh,  strange  outburst.  He  tossed  off 
the  cocktail  and  sank  ba(tk  in  his  easy 
chair  to  confront  the  vision.  An  old 
maid.  And  he  was  an  old  bachelor. 
And  it  was  Christmas-eve.  And  what  a 
gloomy,  diabolical  anniversary  it  was 
for  old  maids  and  old  bachelors.  They 
had  no  things-in-law  to  invite  them  to 
dinner.  They  were  out  in  the  cold  and 
their  room  was  better  than  their  com- 
pany. Jokes  ?  Jollities  ?  They  were 
all  matrimonial  and  centred  about 
baby's  teeth  or  Noah's  arks.  The  only 
thing  for  an  old  bachelor  or  old  maid 
to  do  was  to  ransack  toy  shoi)s  and 
then  stand  aside.  Merry  Christmas  ? 
How  in  the  name  of  Santa  Claus  was  an 
old  bachelor  or  an  old  maid  to  have  a 
merry  Christmas  ?  And  why  in  time 
shouldn't  they  be  mei'ry  if  they  could  ? 

Five  minutes  later,  the  servant  had 
to  announce  twice  that  dinner  was 
served  before  Tom  tui'ned  his  head, 
which  caused  that  functionary  to  reflect 
that  Mr.  Wiggin  was  getting  a  little 
deaf.  He  was  looking  straight  before 
him  into  the  fire,  as  though  he  were  in- 
terested in  the  jjrocesses  of  combustion 
or  the  price  of  coal.  He  turned  at  the 
second  summons  with  a  start. 

"^^Taat's  that,  Simon?  Mr.  BeU 
waiting  for  me  ?  Oh,  of  course  ;  dinner 
is  ready.  Tell  him — tell  him,"  he  added 
with  a  feverish,  excited  manner  as  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  "  that  I'll  be  with 
him  in  a  moment.     I  must  use  the  tele- 
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jjhoiie  first.  I'll  put  it  tlirougb,"  ho 
added  to  liimself  as  lie  dashed  from  the 
room,  "  if  it  takes  a  lej^f." 

What(>ver  Tom  was  Lent  on  almost 
cost  him  a  bone  of  some  sort  at  the 
start,  for  just  heycMid  the  door  of  the 
reading-room  he  bvniiped  full  into 
George  Hapgood,  a  stout,  dignified- 
looking  man  of  about  fifty.  When 
Tom  realized  who  it  was  his  eyes 
gleamed  joyously,  and  in  lieu  of  an 
apology  he  l)lurted  out: 

"  You're  just  the  man  I'm  looking  for, 
Hapgood.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ?  Now 
don't  sav  vou  can't,  for  you  nuist." 

"  To-morrow  ?  To-morrow's  Christ- 
mas, isn't  it  ?  "  was  the  inquiry,  with 
just  a  shade  of  melancholy  in  the  tone. 

"  Yes.  And  we're  out  of  it — two  old 
bachelors  like  you  and  me.  I'm  going 
to  bring  a  few  choice  spirits  together 
to  prove  that  the  thiugs-in-law  can't 
have  all  the  fun.  Say  j'ou'll  come. 
Here,  at  seven." 

"  I — I  was  going  to  dine  with  my 
brother,  but  I  got  a  telegram  from  him 
this  afternoon  saying  that  the  chil- 
dren had  broken  out  with  scarlet  fever 
and " 

"  I  understand,  old  man.  So  did 
mine.  I  mean — we're  all  in  the  same 
boat.  Then  I  shall  count  on  you  at 
seven." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Wiggin.  I'll  be 
glad  to  come,"  answered  Hapgood,  with 
a  grave,  courteous  boAV.  Tom  remem- 
bered having  heard  it  said  that  Hap- 
good had  never  really  smiled  since  his 
lady-love,  Marian  Blake,  married  Willis 
Bolles  twenty  -  five  years  before.  He 
was  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  an  influential 
man,  but  he  had  never  been  known  to 
smile,  and  he  habitiially  fought  shy  of 
all  entertainments  where  the  other  sex 
was  to  be  encountered,  as  though  he 
feared  contagion. 

"  I  thought  I  wouldn't  tell  him  that 
there  might  be  women.  It'll  do  him 
good  to  meet  a  few,"  chuckled  Tom,  as 
he  pursued  his  wav  to  the  telephone  box. 

"  Is  that  Albion  Hall  ?  " 

"Yes,  seh." 

"Is  Mr.  Maxwell  there?" 

"  No,  seh,  Mr.  Maxwell  is  gone  home." 

."  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  The  janitor,  seb," 


"  Is  the  hall  engaged  for  to-morrow 
night?  " 

"  Can't  say,  seh.  Haven't  any  orders. 
You  mean  Christmas  night,  seh  ?  " 

"Yes,  to-morrow,  Christmas." 

"  Likely  not,  seh." 

"  Where  does  j\Ir.  Maxwell  live  ?  " 

"  Plain ville,  seh." 

"  Humph  !  Do  you  wish  to  make  a 
ten-doUar  bill,  janitor?  Very  well. 
Take  a  carriage  and  drive  out  to  Phiin- 
ville  as  tight  as  you  can  fetch  it,  and 
find  out  if  Mr.  Thomas  Wiggin — he 
knows  me — can  have  the  hall  to-mor- 
row night.  Tell  Mr.  Maxwell  that  if 
he'll  meet  me  at  my  rooms  at  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow,  Christmas  moniing, 
I'll  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the 
price.  Do  you  understand  ?  Now  re- 
peat what  I've  said  to  you.  That's 
right.  Go  along  now  and  repwt  to  me 
at  the  Blackstone  Club  as  soon  as  you 
get  back,  and  for  every  five  minutes 
whicli  you  take  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
I'll  add  an  extra  dollar  to  the  ten." 

Tom  looked  at  his  watch  reflectively. 
It  was  a  quarter  past  seven.  He  must 
dine  first,  if  only  not  to  break  faith  with 
Frazer  Bell,  whom  he  had  kejit  waiting 
abominably  long  already.  He  stopped 
an  instant,  however,  at  the  office  on  his 
way  to  join  Frazer,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  he  could  have  the  large  green  din- 
ing-room for  the  following  evening. 

"  To-morrow's  Christmas,  you  know, 
Mr.  Wiggin  ?  "  suggested  the  steward, 
respectfully. 

"  I  know  it,  Dunklee.  Is  there  au}' 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  give  a  dinner 
party  on  Christmas  day  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  of  course  not.  I  merely 
thought  that  perhaps  you  were  going  to 
dine  elsewhere  and  had  forgotten  it  was 
Christmas  day." 

"  I  dine  here,  and — I  wish  a  dinner 
for,  say  sixteen — I  can't  tell  the  precise 
number  yet — a  ladies'  dinner.  And  I 
wish  it  to  be  as  handsome  as  possible. 
Yoii  mustn't  fail  me,"  he  added,  noticing 
that  the  steward  looked  rather  dis- 
mayed. "  Start  your  messengers  at 
once  and  spare  no  expense,  if  you  have 
to  drag  the  butchers  from  their  beds  to 
get  what  you  need.  I'll  see  to  the 
flowers  myself  ;  I  have  a  green-house  in 
my  mind's  e^-e  which  I  intend  to  buy 
solidl}-  for  the  occasion." 
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"Veiy  well,  Mr.  \Vif,'i,'in,  I'll  do  my 
best,  though  it's  Lite  to  begin,  sir." 

Frazer  J  Jell  wiis  sitting,'  before  his 
niw  oysters  tlie  jjicture  of  j)olite  despair, 
seeiug  in  his  mind's  eye  the  delicate 
dinner  which  he  had  ordered  being 
done  to  death  and  getting  lukewarm. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  owe  you  a  thou- 
sand pardons,  but  I  had  to  telephone. 
If  our  dinner  is  spoiled,  or  whether  it 
is  or  not,  I  want  you  to  promise  to  dine 
with  me  to-morrow  night.  I  have 
evolved  a  scheme  Avhile  we  Avere  w'aiting, 
whicli  I  will  unfold  to  you  presently. 
Go  on  with  your  oystei-s.  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me." 

"  To-morrow,  Christmas  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  propose  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  all  the  old  bachelors  and 
maiden  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  if 
they'll  come.  A  dinner  here  followed 
by  a  dance  at  Albion  Hall,  and  Dunklee 
is  arranging  for  the  dinner.  I'm  going 
to  invite  all  the  old  timers,  and  I  need 
3'our  advice  as  to  the  list.  For  a  starter 
I'll  put  down  the  three  Bellknap  girls." 

Tom  Avhipped  out  his  pencil  and  pro- 
ceeded to  utilize  the  back  of  the  bill  of 
fare  which  Frazer  had  had  drawn  up  to 
gloat  over. 

"See  first  what  you're  going  to  eat, 
old  man." 

"It's  sure  to  be  admirable  if  you  or- 
dered it.  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  that  neither  of  those 
Bellknap  girls  have  married.  Then 
there's  Georgiana  Dixon,  in  the  same 
block.  Glad  I  remembered  her.  Charm- 
ing girl  too.  She  ought  to  have  been 
married  years  ago.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  you  used  to  be  a  friend  of  hers, 
Frazer." 

"Yes,  I  did.  What  on  earth  are  you 
up  to,  Tom  ?    Ai'e  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"Never  more  so  in  my  life.  I  tell 
you  there's  a  tacit  conspiracy  in  this 
town — I  dare  say  it's  all  over  the  planet 
— against  us  poor  wretches  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  married  and  haven't,  and 
the}' — the  married  ones  I  mean — like  to 
keep  us  out  in  the  cold,  as  a  sort  of 
prmishment,  may  be,  because  we've 
chosen  to  remain  single.  I'm  sick  of  it 
for  one,  and  I'm  going  to  organize  a 
revolution.  I'm  going  to  have  a  grand 
family  meeting  of  all  the  poor  lonely 
spirits  like  you  and  me  and  the  Bell- 


knap girls  and  Georgiana  Dixon  and 
George  Hapgood,  and— and  the  things- 
in-law  may  go  to  tlie  devil.  Now  put 
your  wits  on  tliis  thing,  Frazer,  while 
you  disintegrate  your  terrapin.  Come, 
girls  first." 

"  Do  you  suppose  they'll  ever  come  ?  " 
asked  Frazer.  with  an  amazed  giin.  He 
was  essentially  a  conventional  man 
without  a  sjiark  of  imagination,  and  he 
could  scarcely  believe  that  Tom  was 
really  in  earnest. 

"  They've  got  to  come.  Wliy  should- 
n't they  come"?  " 

"  Tliey'll  think  it  queer." 

"  It  isn't  queer.     It's  righteous." 

"  All  right.  Put  down  Miss  Mamie 
Scott.    She  will  never  see  thirty  again." 

"  Capital.  Poor  soul !  A  girl  to 
make  axiy  man  happy." 

"There's  Susan  Davis." 

"To  be  sure.  She  isn't  pretty,  but 
she's  good.  Joe  Elliott  used  to  be 
partial  to  her  before  he  ran  a  rig  with 
that  smug-faced  doll  who  jilted  him. 
What  a  fool  he  was  !  We'll  ask  him 
too." 

To  tell  the  truth,  even  the  gastro- 
nomic Frazer  Bell,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  dinner  was  very  far  from 
spoiled,  presently  forgot  what  he  was 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  absorbing 
process  of  selection.  By  the  time  the 
cheese  and  a  rare  glass  of  Burgundy 
arrived  the  list  was  finished,  and  Tom 
was  eager  to  escaj^e  to  the  reading- 
room  to  prepare  the  notes  of  invitation, 
which  must  be  sent  at  once.  There 
were  forty-six  in  all  to  be  invited,  out 
of  which  he  hoped  to  secure  enough 
for  a  full-fledged  dinner-pax'ty.  Those 
who  could  not  come  to  dinner  were  to 
be  urged  to  join  them  at  Albion  Hall 
later. 

The  matter  of  wording  the  invitation 
was  a  serious  one,  and  Tom  sat  feeling 
of  the  bald  spot  on  his  crown  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  At  last,  with  a  desperate 
air  he  plunged  his  pen  into  the  ink- 
stand and  wrote  as  follows  to  Miss 
Madeline  Bellknap  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bellknap  :  I  beg  as 
a  favor  that  you  and  both  your  sisters 
will  honor  me  with  your  company  at 
dinner  to-morrow,  December  25th,  at 
the  Blackstone  Club,  at  seven  o'clock.  I 
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am  bringing  together,  in  celebration  of 
a  baf'helor's  Christmas,  a  number  of 
kindred  spirits  wlio  have  no  things-in- 
law  to  cater  to  their  sympathetic  needs, 
and  yet  who  have  a  no  loss  ecjual  right 
to  a  merry  Christmas.  After  dinner 
we  shall  adjourn  to  Albion  Hall  to 
dance,  to  wliich  I  trust  that  you  or 
some  of  you,  if  unable  to  dine  with  me, 
will  come  at  ten  o'clock.  With  the 
compliments  of  the  season  and  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  you  will  oblige  me,  I 
am, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Thomas  Wiggin." 

"  How  is  that,  Frazer  ?  " 

"I  guess  it's  all  right,"  said  Frazer, 
in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  he  was 
far  from  sure  whether  it  was  not  all 
w'rong. 

"  Perfectly  respectful  and  to  the 
point,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Hold  on,  Tom.  How  about 
a  chaperon  ?  They  won't  come  with- 
out a  chapei'on." 

Tom  bit  his  lip.  "I  won't  have  a 
chaperon.  I'll  be  —  if  I  will  have  a 
chaperon.'  He  puckered  his  brow 
gloomily  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  wave  of 
his  hand,  he  ciied, 

"I  have  it." 

Thereupon  he  dashed  off  this  post- 
script : 

"P.S.  We  are  all  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  ourselves." 

For  the  next  two  hours  Tom  and 
Frazer  devoted  themselves  with  fever- 
ish industrv  to  the  task  of  wTiting  the 
two-score  in^dtations.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency forgery  seemed  allowable,  and, 
without  attempting  to  imitate  the 
Wiggin  chirography,  Frazer  boldly 
signed  the  name  of  Thomas.  As 
soon  as  every  half-dozen  notes  were 
finished  they  were  hurried  to  their 
destination  by  special  messengers.  The 
clock  struck  half-past  ten  when  the 
last  was  done.  Tom  handed  over  to 
the  boy  in  attendance  the  final  batch, 
all  save  a  single  one.  While  he  was 
wa-iting  this  he  could  have  wi-itten  half 
a  dozen  of  the  others,  and  now  that  it 
was  written  and  addressed  he  drew  it 
fi;om  the  envelope  to  read  once  more  the 
words  which  he  had  penned  so  carefully. 


Their  tenor  was  essentially  the  same, 
but  he  liad  stricken  out  a  phrase  or 
two  here,  and  ixdded  a  i)hraso  or  two 
there,  to  make  sure  that  she  would  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  invitation. 
Then  he  arose  witli  it  in  his  hand  and 
said,  "  Good-night,  Frazer.  A  thousand 
thanks.  I'll  leave  this  one  myself.  Wish 
you  merry  Christmas." 


ni. 

At  half  past  six  on  the  evening  of 
Christmas  day  Tom  Wiggin  stood  in 
the  large  green  dining-room  of  the 
Blackstone  Club,  survepng  a  magnifi- 
cently appointed  table.  Roses,  pansies, 
aiid  violets  from  the  green-house  which 
he  had  bought  out  at  ten  o'clock  that 
moniiug,  lay  tastefully  banked  and 
scattered  upon  the  cloth,  intertwined 
with  masses  of  evergreen  and  holly  gay 
with  berries.  Christmas  wreaths  and 
festoons  were  lavishly  arranged  around 
the  walls.  Dunklee  had  assured  him 
that  there  should  be  no  dearth  of  pala- 
table viands,  and,  most  important  fact 
of  all,  there  had  been  twenty  accept- 
ances for  dinner,  happily  just  ten  men 
and  ten  women,  and  nearly  a  dozen 
more  acceptances  for  the  dance.  He 
had  been  in  a  mad  whirl  since  daj'- 
break,  but  he  believed  now  that  he  had 
accomplished  everything  except  to  ar- 
range the  seats  at  table,  which  needed 
a  little  quiet  reflection. 

The  answers  had  begun  to  arrive 
shortly  after  breakfast.  The  first  had 
been  a  refusal,  a  little  curt  and  stiff  in 
tone,  as  though  the  lady  in  question, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had 
promised  to  dine  with  one  of  her  fam- 
ily, wished  to  give  him  to  understand 
that  she  took  herself  too  seriously  to 
accept  such  an  inA-itatiou  under  any 
circumstances.  Tom's  heart  sank  with- 
in him,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
had  made  a  mess  of  it.  Five  minutes 
later  his  features  were  as  complacent 
as  those  of  a  Cheshire  cat.  The  Misses 
Bellknap  were  coming,  all  three  of 
them.  They  had  ordered  dinner  at 
home,  but  were  coming  notwithstand- 
ing, to  help  Mr.  Wiggin  pass  a  merry 
Christmas  and  confound  the  things-iu- 
law. 
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"They  are  three  noMe  Bportn,"  Tom 
had  Hiiid  to  hiinHflf,  as  lie  danced 
around  his  iii)artnient  \V!ivin«^  the  mild- 
ly-scented note. 

Other  ivnswers  came  thick  and  fast. 
Of  course  many  had  en<i;aj^-ements,  but 
most  of  these  expressed  deep  regret  at 
their  inability  to  attend,  and  several 
who  coiUd  not  come  to  dinner  prom- 
ised to  put  in  an  appearan(!e  at  the 
dance.  There  were  a  few  other  chilling 
refusals.  IVIiss  Susan  Davis,  whom  Tom 
had  characterized  as  not  pretty  but 
good,  let  him  perceive  very  plainly  that 
she  considered  the  invitation  indelicate. 
On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Mamie  Scott, 
who  would  never  see  thirty  again,  had 
written  him  spiritedly  that  it  was  a 
comfort  to  know  that  she  was  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  that 
she  was  coming  without  her  mother  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life. 

And  she?  Tom  had  not  heard  until 
nearly  noon,  and  he  had  realized,  as  he 
held  the  little  neatly-sealed  note  in 
his  hand,  that  if  she  was  going  to  fail 
him  his  pleasure  in  the  whole  business 
would  be  utterly  gone.  His  wrist 
shook  as  though  he  had  the  palsy,  and 
he  hated  to  look.  She  was  coming ; 
yes,  she  was  coming.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  going  to  dine  with  her 
brother-in-law,  and  though  she  had 
promised  to  do  the  same  she  thought 
she  would  enjoy  better  the  ver}'  origi- 
nal dinner  to  which  he  had  invited  her. 
"  And,  as  you  say,"  she  wrote  in  con- 
clusion, "we  are  certainly  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  ourselves."  She  was 
coming ;  yes,  she  was  coming,  and 
whatever  hajipened  now,  he  was  going 
to  have  a  merry  Christmas. 

And  how  was  he  to  seat  them?  It 
was  rather  a  nice  problem.  To  begin 
with,  Tom  sandwiched  in  George  Hap- 
good  between  the  eldest  Miss  Bellknaj) 
and  Miss  Mamie  Scott,  which  was  as 
delightfvil  a  situation  as  any  man  could 
wish  to  have.  Frazer  Bell  must  go 
beside  Georgiana  Dixon,  and  Harry 
Abercombie,  who  had  been  dangling  for 
years  in  the  train  of  Angelina  Phillips 
until  everybody  w\as  tired,  should  take 
her  in  and  have  the  second  Miss  Bell- 
knap  on  his  other  side.  Tom  was  mak- 
ing pretty  good  progress,  but  what 
really    troubled    him    was    whether   it 


would  do  for  him  to  place  Isabelle 
Hardy  next  to  himself.  AVould  not 
such  a  proceeding  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  vow  which  he  had  been  living 
up  to  for  the  past  five  years?  ^Vhat 
sense  would  there  be  in  putting  himself 
in  the  way  of  temjjtation,  when  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  did  not  care  a 
button  for  him?  AVhat  use,  indeed? 
And  yet,  as  he  said  to  himself,  Christ- 
mas comes  but  once  a  year,  and  this 
was  his  i>arty,  and — and  had  not  she 
herself  stated  that  they  certainly  were 
old  enough  now  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Why  shouldn't  he  sit  next  to 
her?  He  was  no  longer  the  sentimental, 
hot-headed  boy  of  five  years  ago.  They 
would  enjoy  themselves  like  any  other 
sober  bachelor  and  old  maid.  It  would 
only  be  for  one  evening,  and  beginning 
with  to-morrow  he  M'ould  stick  to  his 
vow  as  sturdily  as  evei*.  Yes,  he  would 
take  in  the  eldest  Miss  Bellknap,  who 
would  be  the  oldest  woman  present, 
and  he  would  put  Isabelle  Hardy  on 
his  left. 

When  he  had  made  this  important 
decision  Tom  found  the  arrangement 
of  his  other  guests  a  simple  matter, 
and  after  one  final  scrutinizing,  but 
tolerably  contented,  glance  around  the 
table,  he  Avalked  into  the  ladies'  draw- 
ing-room to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
company. 

Punctvially  on  the  stroke  of  seven, 
the  three  Misses  Bellknap  swept  into 
the  room  in  a  merrj^  flutter.  They 
were  tall  bean-poles  of  girls,  who  had 
naturally  a  prancing  st^-le,  and  they 
were  in  their  very  best  bib  and  tucker, 
which  included  great  puffed  sleeves  and 
nodding  plumes  in  their  hair.  In  one 
breath  they  told  Tom  that  they  con- 
sidered it  a  grand  idea,  that  they  had 
been  practically  nowhere  for  years, 
and  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  be 
thought  of  and  taken  down  from  the 
shelf,  if  only  for  a  single  evening.  It 
was  evident  that  they  had  come  deter- 
mined to  have  at  least  a  good  time,  if 
not  a  riot,  for  when  their  ej'es  rested 
on  George  Hapgood  standing  in  the 
door-way  the  picture  of  blank  amaze- 
ment, all  three  giggled  con^oilsively  as 
though  they  were  eighteen. 

"Come  in,  George,  don't  be  afraid," 
said  Tom.     "  They  won't  bite." 
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"  We  reiilly  won't  hurt  you,  ^Ir.  Hai)- 
good,"  said  ^liss  Miuleliue,  the  eldest ; 
"  do  come  in." 

It W!is  too  hite  for  the  wonian-liatcr  to 
draw  back  now,  so,  like  the  man  he  was, 
he  braced  his  muscles  and  faced  the 
music.  He  bowed  with  j^rave  courtesy 
to  the  youn<4est  Miss  Bcllknaj) ;  he 
bowed  with  a  faint  smile — just  a  ghostly 
glimmer,  but,  nevertheless,  a  smile — to 
Miss  Arabella,  the  second  ^liss  Bell- 
knap  ;  and  when  he  faced  the  eldest  Miss 
Bellknap,  who  hapiiening  to  be  th<'  fur- 
thest away  from  him  was  the  last  to  be 
reached,  his  features  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  he  i:)ositivel3^  laughed — 
laughed  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years. 

"Do  shake  hands,  Mr.  Hapgood,"  said 
Miss  Madeline,  "  this  is  like  old  times." 

And  now  everybody  V)egan  to  arrive 
in  a  bunch  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
handshaking  and  chorus  of  merriment. 
The  arrival  of  each  old  stager,  masculine 
or  feminine,  was  greeted  with  fresh  ex- 
clamations of  delight,  and  a  spirit  of 
contagious  frivolity  was  rampant  from 
the  very  start. 

Tom  was  already  bubbling  over  with 
enjoyment,  but  his  eyes  were  glued  on 
the  doorway.  There  she  was  at  last, 
looking — yes,  looking  younger  and  pret- 
tier than  he  had  ever  seen  her  in  his 
life,  and  dressed  bewitchingly.  An  old 
maid  !  It  was  impossible.  It  was  mon- 
strous. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come, 
Miss  Hardy." 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  here, 
Mr.  Wiggin." 

Most  conventional  phraseology,  and 
there  was  really  no  reason  why  Tom 
should  keep  repeating  the  words  over 
to  himself  in  a  dazed  sort  of  fashion 
until  he  was  called  to  account  by  the 
oi:)ening  of  the  doors. 

"  Dinner  is  served,  sir." 

Then  readjusting  his  faculties,  Tom 
gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Madeline  Bell- 
knap, every  Jack  did  the  same  to  his  ap- 
pointed JiU,  and  the  company  filed  gayly 
into  the  dining-room. 

Beginning  with  the  oysters,  there  was 
almost  a  pandemonium  of  conversation, 
and  tongues  wagged  fast  and  eagerly. 
There  were  to  be  no  speeches — Tom  had 
determined  on  that  —  or  rather  only  a 


single  one,  and  this  was  an  after-thought. 
When  the  champagne  was  passed,  and 
all  the  glasses  were  filled,  Tom  rose 
in  his  seat.  Everyone  sto])i)ed  talking, 
and  there  was  an  expectant  hush, 

"I  wish  to  otter  a  toast,"  he  said,  "a 
toast  for  the  old  l)achelors  to  drink. 
Wish  vou  merrv  Christmas  and — and 
here's  to /u-r .' "  ' 

There  was  a  Inief  pause,  and  then 
George  Hapgood,  and  in  his  wake  the 
whole  table,  rose  like  one  man  and  emp- 
tied their  brimming  glasses. 

"Here's  to  her!" 

Tom  did  not  look  to  right  nor  to  left, 
not  even  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  as 
he  drained  to  the  last  di'op  the  spai'k- 
ling  wine.  He  would  keep  to  his  vow 
and  drink  to  her  in  secret.  Some  of  the 
ladies  giggled  slightly,  and  all  looked 
at  their  plates.  It  was  just  a  little  awk- 
ward, even  for  the  most  unattached, 
until  Miss  Madeline  Bellknap  rose, 
glass  in  hand,  and  said  vaUantly,  with  a 
wave  of  her  napkin  : 

"My  dears,  I  give  you  a  toast  for  you 
to  drink.  Wish  you  merry  Christmas. 
We  ai'e  old  enough  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves; and — and  here's  to  him!" 

Then  there  was  babel.  The  women 
stood  uj)  to  a  woman,  and  the  toast  was 
consummated. 

Miss  Hardy  laughed  gayly  with  the 
rest.  Presently  she  turned  to  Tom  and 
said,  as  if  it  had  suddenlv  occurred  to 
her,  though  they  had  been  sitting  side 
by  side  talking  commonj)laces  ever 
since  dinner  began : 

"I  have  not  really  seen  you  for  j'ears, 
Mr.  Wiggin." 

"  I  have  been  busy — very  busy,"  said 
Tom,  in  a  tone  which,  though  he  did 
not  intend  it  to  be  so,  was  almost 
brusque. 

"  So  I  have  heard.  I  understand  you 
have  been  very  successful  in  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  I  have  stuck  to  it,  that's  all." 

"  I  really  don't  think  we  have  met  so 
as  to  talk  together  since  Mrs.  Carter's 
ball,  and  that  was- — let  me  see  —  five 
years  ago  this  coming  New  Year's  eve. 
I  remember  we  danced  the  German  to- 
gether, and — you  sent  me  some  flowers 
which  I  didn't  carry.  Perhaps  you  have 
forgotten  all  about  it,  for  five  years  is 
a  long  time  and  you  have  been  so  busy  ; 
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but  I  should  like  to  ex2)l!iin  to  you  about 
those  ilowers — why  I  didut  carry  them. 
We  are  both  old  euouj^h  now  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  so  there  can't  be  any 
objection  to  my  tellin<^  you,  and—  and 
you  won't  be  offended  at  this  late  day, 
I'm  sure.     I  had  several  bouciuets  that 


Miss  Hardy  colored.  "  We  were 
both  young,"  she  answered,  "  but  now 
that  we  are  older  and  wiser,  I  don't 
mind  adinitting  on  my  side  that  it  was 
stupid  of  me,  to  begin  with,  to  give  one 
of  my  bouquets  to  anybody,  and  stupid 
when  I  saw  that  you  were  put  out  not  to 


Quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  he  was  down  on   his  knees. — Page  6S0. 


night,  and  Fannie  Perkins,  who  was 
staying  with  me,  had  none.  Fannie  was 
shy  and  sensitive,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  offer  one  of  mine  to  her.  She  wouldn't 
think  of  it  at  first,  but  mother  urged 
her  so  stronglv  that  she  gave  in  at  last. 
'Which  shall"  I  take,  Isabelle?'  she 
asked.  I  thought  a  moment  and  then 
said,  '  Take  your  pick,  Fannie.'  And  she 
chose  yours.  And  that  is  why  I  didn't 
cany  it  to  the  party.  But  I  think  you 
have  forgotten  all  about  it,  Mr.  Wig- 
gin." 

Tom  looked  as  though  he  had.     His 
chin  rested  on  his  collar,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  staring  at  the  table-cloth. 
'  "  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day," he  said,  sadly.     ''I  was  a  fool." 


tell  you  the  truth.  But  wdsdom  is  the 
rew'ard  of  years,  isn't  it  ?  "  She  talked 
easily,  almost  gayly.  Tom  suddenly 
realized  that  he  had  made  a  jjiece  of 
bread  which  he  had  been  clutching  into 
a  sodden  ball. 

"I'd  hke  to  ask  you  a  single  ques- 
tion." He  was  trying  to  talk  easily  too. 
"Why  did  you  let  Miss  Perkins  have 
her  pick  ?  Did  you  value  them  all 
equally  ?  " 

"  It  was  because  I  did  not  value  them 
all  equally  that  I  told  her  to  choose.  I 
did  not  wish  her  to  think  that  I  cared 
for  one  more  than  the  others." 

"  And  whose  was  that  ?  " 

"  Five  years  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Wig- 
gin.     You  said  a  single  question,  and 
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this  is  two.  Alas  I  It  is  the  only  i)oiut 
in  the  story  which  I  have  quite  forgot- 
ten." 

"  Then  why  did  you  tell  me?  " 

"Because  I  hoped  that  we  might  be 
friends  again.  When  people  get  to  be 
as  old  as  you  and  I  we  value  our  old 
friends.  There  are  none  exactly  like 
them. " 

"  And  that  is  all  ?  " 

"  What  more  is  there,  Mr.  Wiggiu  ? 
Except  to  thank  you  for  your  lovely 
book,  and  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christ- 
mas." 

"The  carriages  are  waiting,"  said  a 
servant  in  Tom's  ear. 

The  dinner  was  over  and  it  was  time 
to  set  out  for  Albion  Hall.  The  ladies 
filed  into  the  drawing-room  in  order,  as 
Miss  Madehne  phrased  it,  to  give  the 
old  bachelors  a  chance  for  a  short  cigai*. 
"When  that  was  over  Tom  bundled  his 
company  into  carriages,  and  away  they 
all  went  in  the  gayest  of  spirits. 

Whatever  belonging  to  the  green- 
house had  not  been  spread  over  the  din- 
ner-table adorned  the  walls  of  the  danc- 
ing-room, and  presently  as  joyous  and 
hilarious  a  comjDany  as  anyone  would 
"wish  to  see  was  tripping  to  the  rh^-thm 
of  the  Avaltz  over  a  perfect  floor.  There 
was  just  the  right  number  for  dehght- 
ful  dancing,  no  young  inexjjerienced 
couples  to  bump  into  everybody,  no 
things-in-law  to  stand  in  the  w^ay  and 
look  stupid  ;  no  one  but  genuine  old 
stagers  taken  down  from  the  shelf  for 
one  last  glorious  frolic.  You  should 
have  seen  George  Hapgood  spinning 
round  with  Miss  Madeline  !  How  Fra- 
zer  Bell  grinned  as  he  whirled  Miss 
Mamie  Scott  from  one  corner  of  the 
hall  to  the  other  !  And  Tom  ?  WTiere 
was  Tom  ? 

As  some  of  you  who  have  danced  at 
Albion  Hall  may  remember,  there  is  a 
very  small  bower-like  ante-room,  or  off- 


shoot, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  supper-room,  tit 
for  just  one  couple  to  withdi-aw  to.     On 
this  Christmas  evening  it  was  a  verit- 
able hiding-place,  for  the  entrance  to  it 
was  screened  by  two  noble  evergreens 
which  stood  as   sentinels  to  demand  a 
pass-word.      If  the   gay  company  sus- 
pected that  Tom  AViggin  was  there,  no 
one  was  rash  enough  to  peep  within  and 
ascertain.     Tom  Wiggin  v:as  there,  and 
cpiite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion, he  was  do^^^l  on  his  knees  un- 
bosoming the  love  which  he  had  lieen 
smothering  for  five  years  to  the  girl  of 
his  heart.     Only  think  of  it !     And  he, 
a  bald-headed  old  bachelor,  and  she  an 
old  maid  old  enough  to  take   care  of 
herself.     There  she  sat  with  her  hands 
before  her  and  a  smile  on  her  face,  let- 
ting him  go  on.     And  then,  strangest 
part  of  all,  when  he  had  finished  and 
told  hoW'  miserable  he  had  been  while 
he  was  so   very  busy  and  absorbed  in 
his  business,  she  suddenly  remembered 
whose  bouquet  it  was  she  had  valued 
most  five  years  before,  although  she  had 
declared  an  houi'  earher  that  she  had 
totally  forgotten.     And   then — but  the 
rest  is  a  secret,  known  only  to  the  sen- 
tinel evergreens  and  themselves.     That 
is,  the  rest  save  one  thing.     It  was  after 
they  had  agreed  to  li^-e  as  bachelor  and 
maid  no  longer,  and  Tom   was  sitting 
looking  at  Isabelle  as  if  he  had  had  no 
dinner,  he  remarked,  with  a  sudden  out- 
burst, as  though  he  was  angiy  with  des- 
tiny and  a  miich  outraged  being  : 

"  Why  on  earth  did  I  not  find  out 
five  years  ago  that  you  loved  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  the  pretty  spinster 
in  question,  "  you  never  asked  me,  Tom, 
dear." 

Tom  Wiggin  looked  a  trifle  sheepish 
in  spite  of  his  joy.  "I  never  thought 
of  that,"  he  said.  "  I'm  afraid  I  never 
did." 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  pursuits  have 
a  new  charm  when  we  can  leave 
behind  books  and  other  such 
sources  of  information  and  open  our 
eyes  in  the  presence  of  the  objects 
themselves. 

My  interest  in  Italian  Renaissance 
sculpture  had  been  aroused  by  a  study 
of  the  fine  Robbia  altar-piece  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  I  had  made  a 
careful  examination  of  this  monument, 
and  determined  its  probable  author- 
ship and  date  by  comparison  with  i^ho- 
tographs  of  other  works.  But  I  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  photographs 
at  the  best  give  us  an  inadequate  no- 
tion of  objects ;  and  I  wished  to  ex- 
amine other  originals  of  the  same  kind, 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  my  con- 
clusions. 

I  sailed  for  Genoa  from  New  York 
on  May  6,  1892,  having  provided  my- 


self with  a  good  camera  and  a  snflRcien- 
cy  of  celluloid  films,  knowing  before- 
hand that  there  were  many  of  these 
monuments  which  had  never  been  pho- 
tographed, and  were  consequently  im- 
perfectly known. 

I  could  not  well  have  selected  a  more 
interesting  field  for  observation.  The 
monuments  of  the  Robbia  school  ai'e 
well  distributed  throughout  Tuscany ; 
they  are  found  also  in  the  Marches  and 
in  Umbria,  and  as  far  south  as  Rome 
and  Naples.  Many  of  them  have  trav- 
elled to  the  museums  and  private  col- 
lections of  northern  Europe,  and  a  few 
have  reached  this  country. 

These  sculptured  monuments  are 
made  of  terra  -  cotta,  and  covered  with 
an  opaque  stanniferous  glaze,  in  which 
the  colors  are  mixed  as  in  enamel. 
The  figured  reliefs  are  sometimes  white 
against  a  blue  background,  but  often 


S.  Sebastian,  in  the  Hospital  at   Montalcino. 
(Delia  Robbia  School.) 


Lunette,  at  S.  Maria  della  Querela,  Viterbo. 
(By  Andrea  della  Robbia.) 


exhibit  a  variety  of  colors.  Tlie  popu- 
lar impression  —  for  which  Yasari  is 
responsible  —  that  the  art  of  making 
these  glazes  was  discovered  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  that  it  was  preserved  as 
a  secret  and  perished  with  his  school, 
has  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Opaque 
glazes  wei'e  applied  to  sculpture  during 
the  Gothic  period  in  Spain,  and  found 
their  way  to  Italy  long  before  Luca 
della  Robbia  was  born.  They  disap- 
pear in  the  late  Renaissance  —  partly 
because  paint  and  varnish  produced 
brilliant  effects  on  terra-cotta  with  less 
labor,  and  partly  because  stucco  and 
paintings  on  canvas  were  clieaper  than 
sculptures  in  marble  and  terra  -  cotta. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  also  demanded 
brilliant  I'eds  and  naturalistic  tiesh 
colors,  and  these  were  impossible  in 
opaque  glazes.  To  the  art  historian 
these  monuments  affoi'd  many  an  inter- 
esting and  perplexing  problem.  They 
differ  \N-idely  in  style  and  artistic  mer- 
it, and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  assign  to 
each  its  pi'oper  historical  position. 

Happily  for  me,  a  catalo<?ue  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Robbia  monuments 
in  Italy  had  been  compiled  by  Caval- 
lucci  and  Molinier  ;  so  I  was  enabled, 
with    the    assistance    of    geographical 


dictionaries  and  government  maps,  to 
plan  a  tour  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion, which  would  enable  me  to  see 
them  all.  Many  of  the  works  of  this 
school  are  found  in  cities,  but  a  large 
proportion  are  in  remote  country  vil- 
lages ;  and  the  search  for  them  carried 
me  over  mountains  and  into  valleys, 
quite  out  of  the  track  of  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

On  arriving  at  Genoa,  I  found  in  the 
Palazzo  Bianco  an  interesting  altar- 
piece  in  glazed  terra-cotta,  representing 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  attribute  it  to  an  author. 
At  Massa  there  are  some  polychrome 
fi-agments  of  an  altar,  representing  the 
Nativity  ;  but  they  are  precious  frag- 
ments for  our  purposes,  for  they  are 
authenticated  as  the  work  of  Benedetto 
Bug'lioni.  the  most  talented  pupil  of 
Giovanni  della  Robbia.  They  represent 
finer  workmanship  than  his  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  at  Pistoia.  and  his 
"  Samaritan  "Woman  at  the  Well,"  in 
Perugia. 

In  the  Camposanto  at  Pisa  I  found 
also  an  authenticated  altar,  the  work  of 
Giovanni  della  Robbia,  finished  in  1520. 
It  is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  presence  of  SS.  James,  Peter,  Mark, 


Lunette,  in   the   Via   dell'    Agnolo,  Florence. 

(By  Luca  della  Robbia.) 


and  Ansano.  It  has  been  much  injured 
by  repainting' ;  but,  even  in  its  original 
condition,  it  represents  a  degenerate 
stage  of  the  art.  It  falls  far  short  of 
the  works  of  Luca  and  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  and  is  inferior  even  to  some  of 
the  works  of  Buglioni. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Castle,  now  a 
prison,  at  Lari,  is  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
very  highly  praised  by  Baldinucci,  and 
ascribed  to  Giovanni  della  Robbia.  It 
certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  singled 
out  for  special  honor,  being  one  of  the 
later,  lifeless  products  of  the  school  ; 
and  there  are  several  replicas  of  it  in 
various  museums.  In  the  court-yard 
of  the  Castle  we  saw,  embedded  in  the 
wall,  coats  of 'arms  in  glazed  terra-cotta 
of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Ar- 
morial bearings  of  this  character  are 
found  in  many  Italian  towns.  They 
occasionally  enable  students  of  sculpt- 
ui'e  to  fix  a  date  for  some  neighboring 
monument. 

There  were  two  valleys  which  de- 
served a  visit  before  I  started  for  Flor- 
ence ;  one  of  these  is  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio.  I  started  from  Lucca,  having 
examined  the  Robbia  monuments  in  S 
Frediano,  S.  Concordio,  and  the  Palazzo 


Publico,  and  drove  up  the  valley.  It 
was  a  dust}^  drive  as  far  as  the  Baths  of 
Lucca ;  but  I  found  a  fine  altar-piece 
of  S.  George  and  the  Dragon  at  Pieve  di 
Brancoli,  and  a  charming  tabernacle  at 
Anchiano.  At  Anchiano  I  had  my  first 
experience  of  the  excitement  produced 
in  a  small  Italian  town  by  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger.  The  men  are  idly  seat- 
ed in  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and 
they  all  rise  and  follow  a  stranger  into 
the  church.  The  amateur  photogra- 
pher is  still  a  curiositj'^  in  Italy.  I  sel- 
dom carried  my  camera  into  a  country 
church  without  being  followed  by  twen- 
ty or  thirty  men,  women,  and  childi'en. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
women  take  advantage  of  such  occasions 
to  kneel  down  and  say  their  prayers, 
habit  enabling  them  to  count  their  beads 
and  satisfy  their  curiosity  at  the  same 
time. 

From  the  Baths  of  Lucca  the  scene- 
ry is  wilder  as  we  journey  up  the  val- 
ley to  Gallicano  and  Barga  and  Castel- 
nuovo.  The  Robbia  monuments  in  this 
valley  have  a  fine  quality  and  uncom- 
mon character.  Of  these  places  Bar- 
ga is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  In 
the  Cathedral  is  a  square  marble  pul- 


Tabernacle  at  Barga  Cathedral. 
(Atelier  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.) 
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S    Francis,  at   La  Verna 

(By  Andrea  della  Robbia.) 


pit  of  the  thirteenth  c-entury,  elahcn-ate- 
ly  can-ed  \Yith  represeiitatioiiK  of  the 
Evaiij^ehsts,  tlie  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  Nativity.  It 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Lombard 
Komanesque  sculpture,  tlian  wliich 
there  is  none  finer  in  all  Itah-.  Barga 
has  also  the  good  fortune  to  contain 
several  fine  altar-ijieces.  statues,  and  a 
tabernacle  (page  G85),  which  I  attrib- 
ute to  Andrea  della  Robbia.  During 
the  years  1489  and  1491  we  find  An- 
drea making  a  lunette  for  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Prato,  and  a  beautiful  frieze  for 
the  church  of  8.  Maria  delle  Carceri, 
in  the  same  town.  We  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  both  these  works  at  Pieve  di 
Brancoli,  and  think  it  ijrobable  that  he 
settled  for  a  while  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Barga.  The  locality  still  called  For- 
nace  may  have  been  the  sjjot  where  he 
set  up  his  furnace. 

In  his  earlier  works  Andrea  had 
treated  terra-cotta  as  a  substitute  for 
marble,  and  his  figures  are  white 
against  a  blue  background.  Here  his 
altars  are  substitutes  for  painting ; 
they  are  more  j^ictorial  in  composition, 
and  show  a  variety  of  colors  beneath 
the  glaze.  They  set  the  fashion  for  the 
polychromatic  Avorks  of  his  son  Gio- 
vanni and  subsequent  members  of  the 
school.  In  many  a  country  church  in 
Italy  we  find  small  wall  tabernacles 
containing  the  symbols  of  the  Sacred 
Host.  Several  of  these  have  found 
their  way  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Florence,  but  there  is  none  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  tabernacle  at  Barga. 
The  acolytes,  Avith  candelabra  standing 
on  either  side,  have  something  of  the 
dignified  beauty  of  Luca  della  Robbia's 
creations  ;  the  winged  cherub  below 
and  the  angels  drawing  back  the  cur- 
tains are  characteristic  of  Andrea  ; 
Avhile  the  adoring  cherubs,  between 
which  the  infant  Christ  is  standing  on 
the  chalice,  may  be  regarded  as  j^roto- 
types  of  the  cherubs  which  surmount 
Giovanni's  much-admired  lavabo  in  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 

There  is  another  valley  in  this  region 
which  it  was  worth  while  to  visit.  It  is 
in  the  Pistoian  Alps,  extending  from 
Pracchia  to  Cutigliano.  Somewhere  in 
this  region  there  may  still  exist  two 
authenticated  altars  by  Santi  Buglioni, 


The  Adoration  at  La  Verna 
(By  Luca  della  Robbia.) 


The  Annunciation,  at  La  Verna. 
(By  Laca  della  Robbia.) 


the  sculptor  named  b}'  Vasari  as  the 
latest  representative  of  the  school.  It 
was  important  to  secure,  if  possible, 
some  indications  of  his  style  of  work, 
for  he  was  employed  upon  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  the  Ceppo  Hospital  at 
Pistoia,  and  was  doubtless  the  author 
of  many  altars  in  the  reofion  around 
Florence.  Twice  I  journeyed  to  this 
valley  in  searcli  of  a  chapel  at  Croce  all' 
Alpe,  which  contained  these  authenti- 
cated altars.  But  though  I  crossed  the 
high  mountains,  I  could  not  find  a  trace 
of  the  chapel,  or  any  one  who  knew  of 
its  existence.  The  monuments  at  Gavi- 
nana,  Lizano,  and  Cutigliano  are  artis- 
ticall}'  inferior  to  those  in  the  valley  of 
the  Serchio,  but  they  tell  us  of  the  style 


of  Santi  Buglioni.  We  see  in  them  the 
influence  of  Santi's  master,  Benedetto 
Buglioni  ;  and  in  the  two  altars  at 
Gavinana  especially  there  are  points  of 
contact  -ndth  the  lost  altars  at  Croce  all* 
Alpe. 

I  cannot  easily  forget  my  experience 
with  the  peasants  of  this  retired  town. 
I  endeavored  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
church  while  I  was  engaged  with  my 
photography  ;  but  this  was  impractica- 
ble, and  they  flocked  in  to  watch  my 
operations.  In  posing  the  camera  it  be- 
came necessary  for  a  moment  to  secure 
a  balance  by  putting  one  foot  upon  the 
high  altar.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than 
an  old  man  shouted  out,  "  Ignorante  !  Ig- 
norante  !  "   I  immediately  admitted  the 


Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence. 
(By  Luca  della  Robbia.> 


Coronation   of  the   Virgin,  at  the   Cepp'j   nuip^ 

(By  Benedetto  Buglioni.) 


act  of  sacrilege,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  my  offence  :  bvit  the  old  man  refused 
to  be  comforted,  and,  had  not  the  sac- 
ristan come  to  my  rescue,  I  might  have 
been  ignominiously  ousted  from  the 
church.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
I  learned  henceforth  that  a  photog- 
rapher must  respect  the  objects  wliicli 
the  people  reverence. 

From  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  I 
was  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  frieze  of  the 
Ceppo  Hospital  at  Pistoia.  From  its 
prominent  position,  its  extensive  char- 
acter, its  interesting  subjects,  and  its 
bright  coloring,  this  frieze  impresses 
the  modern  Italian  more  strongly  than 
the  many  worthier  productions  of  the 
Robbia  school.  Its  authorship  is  still  a 
matter  of  discussion,  though  the  rec- 
ords name  only  Giovanni  della  Rob- 
bia and  the  two  Buglioni  as  having 
received  payment  in  connection  with 
the  work.  A  comparison  with  his  au- 
thenticated works  will  show  that  Gio- 
vanni was  the  author  of  the  medallions 
beloAv  the  frieze.  The .  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  which  is  reproduced  on  page 


693,  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  Giovanni's  work.  But  the 
frieze  itself  shows  a  scheme  of  color- 
ing, modes  of  composition,  and  plastic 
forms  by  quite  another  hand.  Of  Bene- 
detto Buglioni,  the  documents  tell  us 
that  he  made  a  Nostra  Donna  for  the 
CejDpo  Hospital.  As  the  medallions  are 
unmistakably  b}'  Giovanni  della  Robbia, 
this  reference  fixes  for  us  the  author- 
ship of  the  lunette  over  the  side-door 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Above  is  a  photographic  repro- 
duction of  this  lunette,  and  the  reader 
who  is  familiar  with  Florence  will  at 
once  recall  the  similar  but  more  elabo- 
rate Coronation  over  the  door  of  the 
Ognissanti,  and  be  able  to  refer  it  to 
its  proper  author.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Benedetto  was  engaged  upon 
the  frieze  itself,  since  the  figures  of  the 
Virtues  bear  a  resemblance  to  his  work  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  frieze  as  a 
whole  was  designed,  and  in  great  part 
executed,  by  Santi  Buglioni.  He  died 
before  it  was  finished,  and  a  local 
painter,    named    Paladini,    some    sixty 


Madonna  della  Cintola,  at  La  Verna. 
(By  Andrea  della  Robbia.) 
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years  later,  is   responsible  for  its  final 
and  least  interesting^  portion. 

I  cannot  {^ive   more   than  a  passing 


Ciborium,   at  Galatrona. 
(Atelier  of  Giovanni  della  Robbia.) 

mention  of  Andrea's  lunette  over  the 
cathedral  door  at  Pistoia  and  of  the 
attractive  panelling  with  which  he  deco- 
rated the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  porch 
(page  694)  ;  nor  can  we  linger  at  Prato, 
though  its  cathedral  possesses  an  im- 
portant lunette  by  Andrea,  and  several 
other  churches  contain  monuments 
from  his  workshop.  We  must  hasten 
on  to  Florence. 

Nearly  all  the  works  which  Italy  con- 
tains by  the  elder  Luca  may  be  found 


within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Flor- 
ence. Strangely  enough,  Andrea  della 
Robl)ia  is  poorly  represented  here.  To 
become  acquainted  with  his  work  we 
must  visit  Arezzo,  La  Veriia,  Prato,  Pis- 
toia, Siena,  Foiano,  and  Viterbo.  His 
son  Giovanni  left  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant works  in  Florence,  and  we  may 
here  trace  Giovanni's  style  from  the 
beautiful  lacabo  in  S.  Maria  Novella  to 
the  monstrosities  in  the  Museo  Nazio- 
nale.  The  neighborhood  of  Florence 
abounds  in  the  works  of  the  Buglioni 
and  other  members  of  the  school ;  so 
it  requires  some  discrimination  to  dis- 
cover the  important  works.  The  ca- 
thedral and  its  museum  show  us  Lu- 
ca's  skill  as  a  worker  in  bronze  and 
marble,  though  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
sacristy  are  not  entirely  by  his  hand, 
and  the  architectural  setting  of  the 
famous  marble  sculptures  of  singing 
boys  is  largely  a  modern,  though  ad- 
mirable, restoration.  The  cathedral 
also  contains  Luca's  earliest  dated 
works  in  terra-cotta,  the  Resurrection 
(1443)  and  the  Ascension  (1446).  The 
visitor  is  less  likely  to  see  two  beau- 
tiful statues  in  the  second  sacristy. 
These  represent  acolytes  bearing  can- 
delabra (page  695)  superior  in  dig- 
nity and  power  to  the  candelabra-bear- 
ing angels  by  Niccolo  dell'  Area  and 
Michelangelo  at  Bologna.  But  I  must 
restrict  myself  to  pointing  out  a  few  of 
the  works  of  the  elder  Luca. 

The  visitor  to  Florence  is  not  likely 
to  miss  seeing  Luca's  medallions  in  the 
Pazzi  Chapel  and  at  S.  Miniato.  He 
will  also  visit  Or  S.  Michele  ;  but  here 
is  not  so  likely  to  appreciate  at  their 
full  value  the  beautiful  medallions 
(page  681)  that  encircle  its  exterior. 
Two  of  them,  though  mentioned  by 
Vasari  as  works  of  Luca  della  Robbia, 
have  never  been  photographed  before. 
Owing  to  their  elevated  position,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them  properly,  even  with 
strong  glasses,  from  the  second  story 
windows  of  adjoining  houses.  A  docu- 
ment has  recently  come  to  light  show- 
ing that  Luca  received  pa^anent  for  the 
medallion  of  the  University  Council. 
A  large  number  of  Robbia  works  are 
enclosed,  like  this,  in  frames  of  fruit 
and  flowers  ;  but  there  is  none  so  deli- 
cately modelled  and  exquisitely  colored. 


The  Assumption,  at  the  Ceppo  Hospital,  Pistoia. 
(By  Giovanni  della  Robbia.) 


Luca's  color  sense,  as  well  as  his  sculpt- 
ural skill,  was  more  refined  than  that 
of  his  successors. 

The  N'isitor  to  the  Museo  Nazionale 
will  find  a  few  good  Lucas,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  works  of  infe- 
rior merit.  A  most  characteristic  ex- 
ample is  the  Madonna  ^"ith  the  Child 
holding  a  quince  (page  689).*  Luca's 
Madonnas  are  very  varied  in  t^-pe.  He 
must  have  had  different  models,  or  at 
least  no  fixed  type  of  the  Virgin,  as  Ave 
may  see  by  comparing  this  Madonna 
with  the  nobler  t^-pe  found  in  a  lu- 
nette in  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo  (page  68-4). 
Luca  did   nothing  more  beautiful  than 

•  The  same  group  appears  in  the  frieze  of  a  chapel  at 
Impruneta  ;  so  we  may  resard  this  as  one  of  the  earliest 
replicas  known  in  the  Robbia  school.  After  this  replicas 
are  more  frequent. 


this  lunette,  which  is  still  exposed  to 
injury  in  a  narrow  street  over  the  door 
of  a  humble  shop. 

"We  may  drive  in  all  directions  from 
Florence,  and  every  little  village  is  sure 
to  contain  something  which  will  inter- 
est the  enthusiast  for  Robbia  woi-k. 
There  are  three  of  these  towns  which 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  impor- 
tant works  by  Luca.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  at  Peretola  is  a  marble  taber- 
nacle with  angels  of  classic  type  and  a 
cherub  frieze  in  glazed  terra-cotta,  one 
of  Luca's  early  works.  A  somewhat 
later  monument  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Benozzo  Federighi  at  S.  Francisco  di 
Paola,  near  Bellosguardo.  Here  an  ex- 
quisite enamel  frieze  encloses  a  marble 
statue    reclining  on   a  sculptured  sar- 


Vault  of  the  Cathedral   Porch  at  Pistoia. 
(By  Andrea  della  Robbia.) 


cophagus.  It  is  unique  in  type,  and 
of  great  beauty.  Ten  miles  south  of 
Florence,  in  the  old  Collegiate  Church 
of  Impruneta,  are  three  altar-pieces  by 
Luca,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  especially  note- 
worthy. These  monuments  at  Impru- 
neta seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
altogether  by  writers  on  Italian  sculpt- 
ure, but  they  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 

My  search  now  cai'ried  me  again 
aAvay  from  Florence,  and  first  into  the 
region  of  Arezzo,  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro,  and  La  Verna.  This  region  con- 
tains the  finest  examples  of  Andrea 
della  Robbia's  work,  and  affords  many 
opportunities  for  interesting  driving- 
trips.  In  the  cities  one  may  have 
ready  access  to  the  monuments,  but  in 
the  country  I  occasionally  experienced 
difiiculties  in  making  archaeological 
studies.  At  Lama  the  inhabitants 
would  not  allow  their  Madotma  to  be 
photographed.  I  interpreted  this  as  a 
fear  lest  publicity  should  lead  to  the 
Madonna  being  sold  and  carried  away. 


But  from  my  experience  at  8.  Maria 
del  Carmine  a  Fossi,  there  seems  to  be 
also  a  superstitious  fear  lest  the  eyes 
of  strangers  and  the  camera  would  in 
some  way  diminish  the  local  sympathies 
of  the  Madonna.  Here  I  called  as 
usual  for  the  i:)riest ;  but  he  was  absent. 
With  some  difficulty  I  then  discovei-ed 
the  sacristan.  He  gave  no  sign  of  ad- 
mitting me  to  the  church,  until  I  asked 
permission.  "  What  do  you  want 
there  ? "  he  asked.  I  exjilained  my 
errand  ;  but  still  it  was  above  his  com- 
prehension. Photograjihy  had  apjiar- 
ently  not  entered  into  the  range  of  his 
experience.  "  You  wish  to  telegraph 
the  Madonna?"  was  his  inquiry.  I 
satisfied  myself  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand my  peaceful  intent ;  so  I  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  photography,  and 
was  admitted.  There  wei'e  no  houses 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  I 
expected  to  be  free  from  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  curious  natives  ;  but 
somehow  they  had  found  me  out,  and, 
one  after  the  other,  streamed  into  the 


Acoiyte   Bearing  a   Candelabrum,  in   the   Old   Sacristy.  Florence   Cathedral. 

(By  Luca  della  Robbia.) 


church.  At  length  the  foremost  of  the 
clan  approached  me  and  demanded,  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,  if  I  carried  \\ath  me 
a  permit  from  the  Government.  I  ex- 
plained that  this  was  unnecessary,  that 
the  authority  of  the  priest  or  sacristan 
was  sufficient  ;  but  he  was  unmoved, 
and  my  eloquent  appeal  to  the  people 


proved  of  no  avail.  They  would  not 
allow  their  Madonna  to  be  ojien  to  the 
gaze  of  a  stranger,  and  the  sacristan 
was  obliged  to  draw  the  veil  over  the 
tabernacle  in  which  she  lived. 

In  spite  of  the  rudeness  with  which 
I  had  been  treated,  I  could  not  but 
respect    the     reverential     spii'it    with 
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which  the  ruwtic  Italiau  regards  his 
Madouna.  She  is  not  an  object  of  art, 
but  the  material  body  of  a  divine  be- 
int(  ;  she  belongs  to  the  connnunity  in 
which  she  lives,  and  is  not  the  projjer- 
ty  of  all  the  world. 

In  the  towns  one  can  examine  the 
monuments  unmolested,  and  in  this 
region  it  is  worth  while  to  study  the 
works  of  Andrea  della  Itobbia  at  Arez- 


approach  one  (;omes  suddenly  upon 
the  tine  forests  of  the  lofty  La  Verna — 
a  commanding  height,  with  imposing 
views,  and  far  more  fertile  than  the 
surrounding  country.  There  is  a  large 
monastery  near  the  grottos  in  which 
S.  Francis  lived  and  where  he  received 
the  stigmata.  Eighty  monks  reside 
here,  whose  life  and  ceremonies  present 
a  pictux'e  of  medieval  character  which 


Crest  of  Lorenzo  di   Medici,  in  the   Museo  Industriale.  Rome. 
(By  Luca  della  Robbia  the  Yonuger.) 


zo  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  ;  but  it  is 
even  more  important  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  La  Verna.  La  Vei*na  is 
seldom  visited  by  Americans,  even  by 
those  who  have  lived  long  in  Italy  ;  for 
few  are  aware  of  its  charms.  I  made 
the  ascent  on  foot  from  Pieve  San 
Stefano,  having  a  trusty  mule  to  car- 
ry my  portmanteau  and  camera.  The 
road  led  through  a  rugged  country, 
and  the  ever  -  braying  mule  made  the 
lonely  neighborhood  echo  the  sounds 
of  his  vigorous  life.     From  this  ston}' 


has  disajDpeared  from  almost  all  of  the 
monasteries  of  Italy.  During  the  fif- 
teenth and  early  sixteenth  centuries 
this  Franciscan  brotherhood  must  have 
possessed  considerable  wealth,  for  the 
church  and  neighboring  chapels  con- 
tain no  less  than  eight  Robbia  altar- 
pieces,  besides  smaller  reliefs. 

These  monuments  as  a  whole  are  at- 
tributed by  Vasari  to  Andrea  della  Rob- 
bia, and  we  cannot  disregard  this  testi- 
mony altogether,  since  Vasari  lived  at 
Arezzo  and  had  come  into  personal  con- 
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tact  with  Andrea.  But  we  may  never- 
theless draw  some  distinctions.  The 
highly  polychromatic  Deposition  out- 
side the  church  is  an  insignificant  and 
late  school-work.  The  polychromatic 
Nativity  and  the  Pietu  in  the  Chiesina 
degli  Angeli  are  probably  by  Benedetto 
Buglioni  ;  to  Andrea  della  Eobbia  we 
may  attribute  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  (page  691)  in  the  same  chapel. 
This  beautiful  altar-piece  calls  to  mind 
the  very  similar  monument  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  But 
the  La  Verna  example  is  superior  both 
in  execution  and  in  preservation. 

To  Andrea  also  we  attribute  the  Cru- 
cifixion in  the  Capella  delle  Stimate 
and  the  two  fine  reliefs  of  S.  Francis 
(page  686)  and  S.  Anthony.  But  there 
are  three  altar-pieces  here  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  more  inventive  mind.  One 
is  the  large  relief  of  the  Ascension  in 
the  principal  chiu'ch.  It  shows  the 
effects  of  injuiy,  and  has  a  framework 
probably  added  by  Andrea  ;  but  the 
composition,  and  especially  the  group 
of  adoring  Apostles,  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  hand  of  Luca  himself.  We 
are  inclined  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
concerning  the  fine  altar-pieces  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation  (page  688) 
and  the  Adoration  (page  687).  An- 
drea's Annunciations  are  less  dignified 
and  show  a  diiferent  composition,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Angel  and  the 
Madonna  being  reversed.  Andrea  and 
his  workmen  also  made  innumerable 
copies  of  the  Madonna  adoring  the 
Child ;  but  the  fountain-head  seems  to 
be  this  altar  in  the  chief  monastery  of 
S.  Francis.  We  may  believe  therefore 
that  at  the  period  represented  by  these 
altars  Andrea  was  associated  with  his  un- 
cle, and  was  strongly  influenced  by  him. 

There  was  another  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, which  once  rivalled  La  Verna  in 
the  possession  of  Robbia  monuments, 
the  Osservanza  near  Siena  ;  but  its  fine 
altar-pieces  have  been  removed  or  de- 
stroyed, and  only  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  remains.  But  this  is  Andrea's 
very  best  work. 

Later  in  life  Andrea  exhibits  con- 
siderable Umbrian  sentimentality.  His 
angels  and  Madonnas  have  their  heads 
■inclined  to  one  side,  and  exhibit  less  of 
that  spiritual  beauty  which  charaeter- 
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izes  his  earlier  works.  We  see  this  de- 
terioration in  the  marble  tabernackf  at 
S.  Maria  <lelle  Grazie,  Arezzo,  and  in 
the  lunette  at  Viterbo  (page  683),  which 
recently  discovered  documents  show 
were  made  in  1507  and  1508. 

Siena  contains,  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Spii'ito,  the  only  known  work  of  Fra 
Ambrogio  della  Robbia,  one  of  the 
eight  sons  of  Andrea.  It  is  a  Nativ- 
ity, not  in  relief,  but  with  figures  in 
the  round.  Fortunately,  Fra  Ambrogio 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  else  to  dis- 
grace the  reputation  of  the  family. 

Of  the  sons  of  Andrea,  the  most  pro- 
hfic  in  the  production  of  terra-cotta 
monuments  was  Giovanni.  When  his 
works  are  devoid  of  color,  as  in  the 
font  and  ciborium  at  Galatrona  (page 
692),  they  are  not  -without  merit  ;  but 
such  works  are  rare.  Giovanni  usually 
sought  to  adorn  his  works  -ndth  color. 
He  also  indulged  freely  in  the  use  of 
high  relief,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
pilasters,  low  relief  was  preferable. 
Endowed  with  a  very  crude  color-sense 
and  inferior  sculptural  ability,  he  daz- 
zles the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  but  fails 
to  please  those  who  have  even  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  artistic  education. 

The  making  of  terra  -  cotta  altar- 
pieces  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
extensive  business  entei-prise  under 
Andrea  della  Robbia,  for  we  find  mon- 
uments in  his  style  at  Citta  di  Castel- 
lo,  others  of  a  slightl}^  different  type 
at  Foiano,  and  again  another  series  at 
Montepulciano,  Eadicofani,  Santa  Flo- 
ra, and  Bolsena.  To  this  class  we  refer 
the  S.  Sebastian  at  Montalcino  (page 
682).  It  is  a  statue  which  shows  the 
influence,  but  not  the  hand,  of  Andrea. 

The  traveller  who  is  fond  of  di-iviug 
will  enjoy  a  visit  to  Radicofani.  It  is  a 
weird  Etiiiscan  site  capjjed  with  a 
ruined  medisBval  castle,  from  which  in 
the  early  morning  one  may  look  down 
upon  the  clouds  as  they  slumber  in  the 
suri'ounding  valleys.  From  Radicofani 
to  S.  Flora  the  road  passes  through 
forests  of  chestnuts,  which  furnish  the 
chief  means  of  support  for  the  people. 
The  monuments  at  S.  Flora,  though 
artistically  not  of  the  highest  quaUty, 
are  widely  known  in  Italy. 

Quite    a    different    series   of   monu- 
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menifc)  are  found  iu  the  eastern  district 
of  the  Marches.  At  Montecassiaiio 
there  is  a  large  altar-piece,  which  re- 
cently discovered  documentary  evi- 
dence attributes  to  Fra  Mattia,  a  son 
of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Tliis  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  it  was  not  known 
that  Andrea  had  a  son  called  by  this 
name.  It  also  suggests  that  other 
monuments  in  the  same  district  may 
be  by  the  same  author.  One  of  these 
would  seem  to  be  an  Annunciation  in 
S.  Maria  del  Soccorso  at  Arcevia. 
There  are  many  unglazed  monuments 
in  neighboring  villages,  which  have 
been  attributed  without  sufficient  rea- 
son to  a  painter  from  Sassoferrato, 
named  Pietro  Paolo  Agabiti.  This  hy- 
pothesis is  now  being  given  up,  and 
Fra  Mattia  is  becoming  the  local  hero. 
But  generalizations  based  chiefly  on 
the  geographical  proximity  of  monu- 
ments are  likely  to  require  serious  re- 
consideration. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  on  reaching 
Rome  to  discover  a  signed  monument 
by  the  younger  Luca  della  Robbia.  He 
was  a  son  of  Andrea,  and  is  known  to 
have  made  pavements  for  the  Vatican 
from  designs  by  Raphael.  Tlie  de- 
sign of  one  of  these  pavements  has 
been  recovered  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Vatican,  and  some  of  the  original 
tiles  of  another  pavement  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Church  of  S.  Silvestro  al 
Quirinale.  The  signed  monument  in 
the  Vatican  represents  a  Madonna  be- 
tween S.  Michael  and  S.  Anthony.  The 
inscription  is  beneath  the  glaze,  and 
evidently  belongs  to  the  original  inonu- 
ment.  It  reads :  LVCAS  HOC  OPVS 
FECIT  1499.  This  monument  should 
be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  chax'- 
acter  of  his  work. 

In  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Rome 
there  are  several  Coats  of  Arms  in 
glazed  terra-cotta,  which  we  may  attrib- 
ute to  this  Luca — partly  because  he  is 
known  to  have  made  Coats  of  Arms, 
and  partly  because  one  of  these,  repre- 
senting the  three  feathers  of  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico  (page  696),  reappears  in 
the  design  of  the  Vatican  pavement. 


The  student  who  wishes  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  Vatican  should  not 
be  pressed  for  time.  It  took  me  nearly 
a  week  to  secure  the  necenHtiry  permenno 
to  photograph,  and  I  have  been  con- 
gratulated in  Ix'ing  able  to  accomplish 
it  so  quickly,  ^^'hen  I  next  attempted 
to  secure  through  the  same  authorities 
a  permit  to  photograph  in  the  Lateran, 
and  expi-essed  my  anxiety  to  accom- 
plish it  within  a  few  days,  I  was  greeted 
with  the  statement,  "  Oh,  you  Ameri- 
cans are  always  in  such  a  hurry." 

Such  are  some  of  the  experiences  of 
a  tour  of  several  weeks  in  Italy  in 
search  of  Robbia  monuments.  It  car- 
ried me  out  of  the  beaten  line  of  travel 
and  through  a  country  full  of  natural 
beauty  and  artistic  monuments.  It  was 
a  constant  education,  as  the  daily  effort 
to  assign  each  monument  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  the  art  forced 
me  to  careful  methods  of  observation, 
and  proved  conclusively  how  unstable  a 
guide  is  insight  without  experience. 
There  is  still  much  labor  necessary  be- 
fore these  monuments  can  be  j)roperly 
classified  and  understood,  but  it  is  a 
satisfaction  even  to  make  slight  con- 
tributions to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

Such  studies  should  have  also  a  prac- 
tical value  to  sculj^tors  and  decorators 
in  suggesting  the  variety  of  uses  to 
which  terra-cotta  may  be  applied.  A 
more  economical  material  than  marble, 
it  may  be  used  not  only  as  architectural 
decoration  in  friezes,  vaults,  pavements, 
pilasters,  or  as  a  substitute  for  sculpt- 
ui'e  in  altar-j)ieces,  fonts,  tabernacles, 
and  statues,  but  frequently  also  as  a 
substitute  for  painting.  The  white  fig- 
ured sculptures  with  blue  background 
are  always  attractive,  and  polychrome 
medallions  and  groups  in  niches  cer- 
tainly lend  a  charm  to  otherwise  mo- 
notonous buildings. 

The  durability  of  this  work  is  also 
remarkable.  Sunshine  does  not  fade 
nor  rain  destroy  it,  and  the  dust  of 
ages  makes  no  impression  upon  its  hard 
enamel  surface. 


THE    FULNESS   OF   LIFE. 
By  Edith  IVharton. 


OR  hours  she  had  lain  in 
a  kind  of  gentlo  torpor, 
not  unlike  that  sweet 
lassitude  whic-h  masters 
one  in  the  hush  of  a 
midsummer  noon,  when 
the  heat  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  very  bii'ds  and  insects,  and, 
lying  sunk  in  the  tasselled  meadow- 
grasses,  one  looks  up  through  a  level 
roofing  of  maple-leaves  at  the  vast, 
shadowless,  and  unsuggestive  blue. 
Now  and  then,  at  ever-lengthening  in- 
tervals, a  flash  of  pain  darted  through 
her,  like  the  ripple  of  sheet-lightning 
across  such  a  midsummer  sky  ;  but  it 
was  too  transitory  to  shake  her  stupor, 
that  calm,  delicious,  bottondess  stupor 
into  which  she  felt  herself  sinking  more 
and  more  deej)ly,  Avithout  a  disturbing 
impulse  of  resistance,  an  effort  of  reat- 
tachment to  the  vanishing  edges  of  con- 
sciousness. 

The  resistance,  the  effort,  had  known 
their  hour  of  violence  ;  but  now  they 
were  at  an  end.  Through  her  mind, 
long  han'ied  by  grotesque  visions,  frag- 
mentary images  of  the  life  that  she  was 
leaving,  tormenting  lines  of  verse,  ob- 
stinate presentments  of  pictures  once 
beheld,  indistinct  impressions  of  riv- 
ers, towers,  and  cupolas,  gathered  in 
the  length  of  journeys  half  forgotten — 
through  her  mind  there  now  only 
moved  a  few  primal  sensations  of  color- 
less well-being  ;  a  vague  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  she  had  swallowed  her 
noxious  last  draught  of  medicine  .  .  . 
and  that  she  should  never  again  hear 
the  creaking  of  her  husband's  boots — 
those  horrible  boots — and  that  no  one 


would  come  to  l)other  her  about  the 
next  day's  dinner  ...  or  the 
butcher's  book. 

At  last  even  these  dim  sensations 
spent  themselves  in  the  thickening  ob- 
scurity which  enveloped  her  ;  a  dusk 
now  tilled  with  pale  geometric  roses, 
circling  softly,  interminably  before  her, 
now  darkened  to  a  uniform  blue-black- 
ness, the  hue  of  a  summer  night  with- 
out stars.  And  into  this  darkness  she 
felt  herself  sinking,  sinking,  with  the 
gentle  sense  of  security  of  one  upheld 
from  beneath.  Like  a  tepid  tide  it  rose 
ai'ound  her,  gliding  ever  higher  and 
higher,  folding  in  its  velvety  embrace 
her  relaxed  and  tired  body,  now  sub- 
merging her  breast  and  shoulders,  now 
creeping  gradually,  Avith  soft  inexoi-- 
ableness,  over  her  throat  to  her  chin, 
to  her  ears,  to  her  mouth.  .  .  .  Ah, 
now  it  was  rising  too  high  ;  the  im- 
pulse to  struggle  was  renewed  ;  .  .  . 
her  mouth  Avas  full ;  .  .  .  she  was 
choking.     .     .     .     Help ! 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  the  nurse,  di-aw- 
ing  down  the  eyelids  with  official  com- 
posui'e. 

The  clock  sti-uck  three.  They  remem- 
bered it  afterward.  Someone  opened 
the  window  and  let  in  a  blast  of  that 
strange,  neutral  air  which  walks  the 
earth  between  darkness  and  dawn  ; 
someone  else  led  the  husband  into  an- 
other room.  He  Avalked  vaguely,  like 
a  blind  man,  on  his  creaking  boots. 


n. 


She  stood,  as  it  seemed,  on  a  thresh- 
old, yet  no  tangible  gateway  was  in 
front   of   her.     Only   a   wide    vista    of 
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light,  mild  yet  penetrating  as  the  gath- 
ered glimmer  of  innumerable  stars, 
expanded  gradually  before  her  eyes, 
in  blissful  contrast  to  the  cavernous 
darkness  from  which  she  had  of  late 
emerged. 

She  stepped  forward,  not  frightened, 
but  hesitating,  and  as  her  eyes  began 
to  grow  more  familiar  ^vith  the  melting 
depths  of  light  about  her,  she  distin- 
guished the  outlines  of  a  landscape,  at 
first  swimming  in  the  opaline  uncer- 
tainty of  Shelley's  vaporous  creations, 
then  gradually  resolved  into  distincter 
shape — the  vast  unrolling  of  a  sunlit 
plain,  aerial  forms  of  mountains,  and 
presently  the  silver  crescent  of  a  river 
in  the  valley,  and  a  blue  stencilling  of 
tx'ees  along  its  curve — something  sug- 
gestive in  its  ineffable  hue  of  an  azure 
background  of  Leonardo's,  strange,  en- 
chanting, mysterious,  leading  on  the 
eye  and  the  imagination  into  regions  of 
fabulous  delight.  As  she  gazed,  her 
heart  beat  with  a  soft  and  rapturous 
sui^pi'lse ;  so  exquisite  a  promise  she 
read  in  the  summons  of  that  hyaline 
distance. 

"  And  so  death  is  not  the  end  after 
all,"  in  sheer  gladness  she  heard  her- 
self exclaiming  aloud.  "  I  always  knew 
that  it  couldn't  be.  I  believed  in  Dar- 
win, of  course.  I  do  still ;  but  then 
Darwin  himself  said  that  he  wasn't  sure 
abovit  the  soul — at  least,  I  think  he 
did — and  Wallace  was  a  spiritualist  ; 
and  then  there  was  St.  George  Mi- 



Her  gaze  lost  itself  in  the  ethereal 
remoteness  of  the  mountains. 

"  How  beautiful !  How  satisfjdng  !  " 
she  murmured.  "Perhaps  now  I  shall 
really  know  what  it  is  to  live." 

As  she  spoke  she  felt  a  sudden  thick- 
ening of  her  heart-beats,  and  looking 
up  she  was  aware  that  before  her  stood 
the  Spirit  of  Life. 

"  Have  you  never  really  known  what 
it  is  to  live  ?  "  the  Spirit  of  Life  asked 
hei*. 

"  I  have  never  known,"  she  replied, 
"  that  fulness  of  life  which  we  all  feel 
ourselves  capable  of  knowing ;  though 
my  life  has  not  been  without  scattered 
hints  of  it,  like  the  scent  of  earth  which 
comes  to  one  sometimes  far  out  at 
sea." 


"  And  what  do  you  call  the  fulness  of 
life  ?  "  the  Spirit  asked  again. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you,  if  you  don't 
know,"  she  said,  almost  reproachfully. 
"  Many  words  are  supposed  to  define 
it  —  love  and  sj-mpathy  are  those  in 
commonest  use,  but  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  they  are  the  right  ones,  and 
so  few  people  really  know  what  they 
mean." 

"  You  were  married,"  said  the  Spirit, 
"  yet  you  did  not  find  the  fulness  of 
life  in  your  maniage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  she  replied,  with  an 
indulgent  scora,  "my  marriage  was  a 
very  incomplete  affair." 

"  And  yet  you  were  fond  of  your 
huslmnd  ?  " 

"  You  have  hit  upon  the  exact  word  ; 
I  was  fond  of  him,  yes,  just  as  I  was 
fond  of  m}'  grandmother,  and  the 
house  that  I  was  born  in,  and  my  old 
nurse.  Oh,  I  was  fond  of  him,  and  we 
were  counted  a  very  happy  couple. 
Biit  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a 
woman's  nature  is  like  a  great  house 
full  of  rooms  :  there  is  the  hall,  through 
which  everyone  passes  in  going  in  and 
out  ;  the  drawing-room,  where  one  re- 
ceives formal  visits ;  the  sitting-room, 
w'here  the  members  of  the  familj-^  come 
and  go  as  they  list  ;  but  beyond  that, 
far  beyond,  are  other  rooms,  the  han- 
dles of  whose  doors  perhaps  are  nev- 
er turned  ;  no  one  knoAvs  the  way  to 
them,  no  one  knows  whither  they  lead  ; 
and  in  the  innermost  room,  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  soul  sits  alone  and  waits  for 
a  footstep  that  never  comes." 

"  And  your  husband,"  asked  the 
Spirit,  after  a  pause,  "never  got  beyond 
the  family  sitting-room  ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  returned,  impatiently  ; 
"  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was 
quite  content  to  remain  there.  He 
thought  it  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
sometimes,  when  he  was  admiring  its 
commonplace  furniture,  insignificant 
as  the  chairs  and  tables  of  a  hotel 
parlor,  I  felt  like  crying  out  to  him  : 
'  Fool,  will  you  never  guess  that  close 
at  hand  are  rooms  full  of  treasures 
and  wonders,  such  as  the  eye  of  man 
hath  not  seen,  rooms  that  no  step  has 
crossed,  but  that  might  be  yours  to 
live  in,  could  you  but  find  the  handle 
of  the  door?'" 
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"  Then,"  the  Spirit  continued,  "  those 
moments  of  wliich  you  lately  spoke, 
which  seemed  to  come  to  you  like  scat- 
tered hints  of  the  fulness  of  life,  were 
not  shared  with  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — never.  He  was  different. 
His  boots  creaked,  and  he  always 
slammed  the  door  when  he  went  out, 
and  he  never  read  anything'  but  rail- 
way novels  and  the  sporting  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers — and — and,  in  short, 
we  never  understood  each  other  in  the 
least." 

"  To  what  influence,  then,  did  you 
owe  those  exquisite  sensations  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.  Sometimes  to 
the  perfume  of  a  flower ;  sometimes 
to  a  verse  of  Dante  or  of  Shakespeare  ; 
sometimes  to  a  picture  or  a  sunset,  or 
to  one  of  those  calm  days  at  sea,  when 
one  seems  to  be  lying  in  the  hollow  of 
a  blue  pearl  ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  to 
a  word  spoken  by  someone  who  chanced 
to  give  utterance,  at  the  right  moment, 
to  what  I  felt  but  could  not  express." 

"  Someone  whom  you  loved  ?  "  asked 
the  Spirit. 

"I  never  loved  anyone,  in  that  way," 
she  said,  rather  sadly,  "  nor  was  I  think- 
ing of  any  one  person  when  I  spoke, 
but  of  two  or  three  who,  by  touching 
for  an  instant  upon  a  certain  chord  of 
my  being,  had  called  forth  a  single  note 
of  that  strange  melody  which  seemed 
sleeping  in  my  soul.  It  has  seldom 
happened,  however,  that  I  have  owed 
such  feelings  to  people  ;  and  no  one 
ever  gave  me  a  moment  of  such  happi- 
ness as  it  was  my  lot  to  feel  one  even- 
ing in  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele, 
in  Florence." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  Spirit. 

"  It  was  near  sunset  on  a  rainy  spring 
afternoon  in  Easter  week.  The  clouds 
had  vanished,  dispersed  by  a  sudden 
wind,  and  as  we  entered  the  church  the 
fiery  panes  of  the  high  windows  shone 
out  like  lamps  through  the  dusk.  A 
priest  was  at  the  high  altar,  his  white 
cope  a  livid  spot  in  the  incense-laden 
obscurity,  the  light  of  the  candles  flick- 
ering up  and  down  like  fireflies  about 
his  head  ;  a  few  people  knelt  near  by. 
We  stole  behind  them  and  sat  dowoi  on 
a  bench  close  to  the  tabernacle  of  Or- 
'  cagna. 

"Strange   to   say,   though    Florence 


was  not  new  to  me,  I  had  never  been  in 
the  church  before  ;  and  in  that  magical 
light  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  inlaid 
steps,  the  fluted  columns,  the  sculpt- 
ured bas-reliefs  and  cauojjy  of  the  mar- 
vellous shrine.  The  marble,  worn  and 
mellowed  by  the  subtle  hand  of  time, 
took  on  an  unspeakable  rosy  hue,  sug- 
gestive in  some  remote  way  of  the 
honey-colored  columns  of  the  Parthe- 
non, but  more  mj'stic,  more  complex,  a 
color  not  born  of  the  svm's  inveterate 
kiss,  but  made  up  of  crj-ptal  twiUght, 
and  the  flame  of  candles  upon  martyrs' 
tombs,  and  gleams  of  sunset  through 
symboUc  panes  of  chrysoprase  and 
ruby  ;  such  a  light  as  illumines  the  mis- 
sals in  the  library  of  Siena,  or  burns 
like  a  hidden  fire  through  the  Madonna 
of  Gian  Bellini  in  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  at  Venice  ;  the  light  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  richer,  more  solemn,  more 
significant  than  the  limpid  sunshine  of 
Greece. 

"  The  church  was  silent,  but  for  the 
wail  of  the  priest  and  the  occasional 
scraping  of  a  chair  against  the  floor, 
and  as  I  sat  there,  bathed  in  that  light, 
absorbed  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the 
marble  miracle  which  rose  before  me, 
cunningly  wrought  as  a  casket  of  ivoiy 
and  enriched  with  jewel -like  incrusta- 
tions and  tarnished  gleams  of  gold, 
I  felt  myself  borne  onward  along  a 
mighty  current,  whose  soui'ce  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  beginning  of  things, 
and  whose  tremendous  waters  gathered 
as  they  went  all  the  mingled  streams 
of  human  passion  and  endeavor.  Life 
in  all  its  varied  manifestations  of  beau- 
ty and  strangeness  seemed  weaving  a 
rhythmical  dance  around  me  as  I 
moved,  and  wherever  the  spirit  of  man 
had  passed  I  knew  that  my  foot  had 
once  been  familial*. 

"  As  I  gazed,  the  mediseval  bosses  of 
the  tabernacle  of  Orcagna  seemed  to 
melt  and  flow  into  their  primal  forais, 
so  that  the  folded  lotus  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Greek  acanthus  were  braided  with 
the  runic  knots  and  fish -tailed  mon- 
sters of  the  North,  and  all  the  plastic 
terror  and  beauty  born  of  man's  hand 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Baltic  quivered 
and  mingled  in  Orcagna's  apotheosis 
of  Mary.  And  so  the  river  bore  me 
on,  past  the  alien  face  of  antique  civil- 
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izations  and  the  fiiiniliar  wonders  of 
Greece,  till  I  swam  upon  the  fiercely 
rushin<^  tide  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
its  swirliii)^-  eddies  of  passion,  its  heav- 
en-redectiujj;  pools  of  poetry'  and  art  ;  I 
heard  the  rhythmic  blow  of  the  crafts- 
men's hammers  in  the  goldsmiths'  work- 
shops and  on  the  walls  of  churches,  the 
party-i'ries  of  armed  factions  in  the  nar- 
row streets,  the  organ  -  roll  of  Dante's 
verse,  the  crackle  of  the  fagots  around 
Arnold  of  Brescua,  the  twitter  of  the 
swallows  to  which  St.  Francis  preached, 
the  laughter  of  the  ladies  listening  on 
the  hillside  to  the  quips  of  the  Decam- 
eron, while  plague  -  struck  Florence 
howled  beneath  them  —  all  this  and 
much  more  I  heard,  joined  in  strange 
unison  with  voices  earlier  and  niore  re- 
mote, fierce,  passionate,  or  tender,  yet 
subdued  to  such  awful  harmony  that  I 
thought  of  the  song  that  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  felt  as  though 
it  were  sounding  in  my  ears.  My  heart 
beat  to  sufibcation,  the  tears  Inirned 
my  lids,  the  joy,  the  mystery  of  it 
seemed  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  I 
could  not  understand  even  then  the 
words  of  the  song  ;  but  I  kneAV  that  if 
there  had  been  someone  at  my  side  who 
could  have  heard.it  with  me,  we  might 
have  found  the  key  to  it  together. 

"  I  turned  to  my  husband,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me  in  an  attitude  of  pa- 
tient dejection,  gazing  into  the  bottom 
of  his  hat  ;  but  at  that  moment  he  rose, 
and  stretching  his  stiffened  legs,  said, 
mildly  :  '  Hadn't  we  better  be  going  ? 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  to  see 
here,  and  you  know  the  table  d'hote 
dinner  is  at  half-past  six  o'clock.'" 

Her  recital  ended,  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  silepee ;  then  the  Spirit  of 
Life  said  :  "  There  is  a  compensation  in 
store  for  such  needs  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed." 

"  Oh,  then  3'ou  do  understand  ?  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  Tell  me  what  compensa- 
tion, I  entreat  you  !  " 

"It  is  ordained," the  Spirit  answered, 
"  that  e\erj  soul  which  seeks  in  vain 
on  earth  for  a  kindred  soul  to  whom  it 
can  lay  bare  its  inmost  being  shall  find 
that  soul  here  and  be  united  to  it  for 
eternity." 

A   glad    cry   broke    from    her    lij)s. 


"Ah,  shall  I  find  him  at  last?"  she 
cried,  exultant. 

"He  is  here,"  said  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  that  a  man 
stood  near  whose  soul  (for  in  that  un- 
wonted light  she  seemed  to  see  his  soul 
more  clearly  than  his  face)  drew  her 
toward  him  with  an  invincible  force. 

"  Are  you  really  he  ?  "  she  munnured. 

"  I  am  he,"  he  answered. 

She  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  drew 
him  toward  the  parapet  which  over- 
hung the  Aalley. 

"Shall  we  go  down  together,"  she 
asked  him,  "into  that  marvellous  coun- 
try ;  shall  we  see  it  together,  as  if  with 
the  self-same  eyes,  and  tell  each  other 
in  the  same  words  all  that  we  think 
and  feel?" 

"  So,"  he  replied,  "  have  I  hoped  and 
dreamed." 

"  What  ?  "  she  asked,  with  rising  joy. 
"Then  you,  too,  have  looked  for  me  {  " 

"AU  my  life." 

"  How  wonderfvd  !  And  did  you 
never,  never  find  anyone  in  the  other 
world  who  understood  you  ?  " 

"  Not  wholly — not  as  you  and  I  un- 
derstand each  other." 

"  Then  you  feel  it,  too?  Oh,  I  am 
happy,"  she  sighed. 

They  stood,  hand  in  hand,  looking 
down  over  the  parapet  upon  the  shim- 
mering landscape  which  stretched  forth 
beneath  them  into  sapphirine  sjDace, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Life,  who  kept  watch 
near  the  threshold,  heard  now  and  then 
a  floating  fragment  of  their  talk  blown 
backward  like  the  stray  swallows  which 
the  wind  sometimes  sejjarates  from 
their  migratory  tribe. 

"  Did  you  never  feel  at  sunset " 

"Ah,  yes  ;  but  I  never  heard  any- 
one else  saj'  so.     Did  you  ?  " 

"Do  you  remember  that  line  in  the 
third  canto  of  the  '  Inferno  ?  '  " 

"Ah,  that  line — my  favorite  always. 
Is  it  possible " 

"  You  know  the  stooping  Victory  in 
the  frieze  of  the  Nike  Apteros  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  one  who  is  tjdng  her 
sandal  ?  Then  you  have  noticed,  too, 
that  all  Botticelli  and  Mantegna  are 
dormant  in  those  flj^ng  folds  of  her 
drapery  ?  " 

"After  a  storm  in  autumn  have  you 
never  seen " 
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"  Yes,  it  is  curious  how  certain  flow- 
ers suggest  certaiu  painters — the  per- 
fume of  the  carnation,  Leonardo  ;  that 
of  the  rose,  Titian  ;  the  tuberose,  Cri- 

velU " 

"I  never  supposed  that  anyone  else 
had  noticed  it." 

"  Have  you  never  thought " 

"  Oh,  yes,  often  and  often  ;  but  I 
never  dreamed  that  anyone  else  had." 

"  But  surely  you  must  have  felt " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  and  you,  too " 

"How  beautiful!     How  strange " 


Their  voices  rose  and  fell,  like  the 
murmur  of  two  fountains  auswei'ing 
each  other  across  a  garden  full  of  flow- 
ers. At  length,  with  a  certain  tender 
impatience,  he  turned  to  her  and  said  : 
"Love,  why  should  we  linger  here? 
All  eternity  lies  before  us.  Let  us  go 
down  into  that  beautiful  countiy  to- 
gether and  make  a  home  for  ourselves 
on  some  blue  hill  above  the  shining 
river." 

As  he  spoke,  the  hand  she  had  for- 
gotten in  his  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  he  felt  that  a  cloud  was  passing 
over  the  radiance  of  her  soul. 

"  A  home,"  she  repeated,  slowly,  "a 
home  for  you  and  me  to  live  in  for  all 
eternity  ?  " 

"Why  not,  love?  Am  I  not  the  soul 
that  yours  has  sought  ?  " 

"  Y-yes  —  yes,  I  know  —  but,  don't 
you  see,  home  would  not  be  like  home 
to  me,  unless " 

"  Unless  ?  "  he  wouderingly  repeated. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  thought 
to  herself,  with  an  impulse  of  whimsi- 
cal inconsistency,  "Unless  you  slammed 
the  door  and  wore  creaking  boots." 

But  he  had  recovered  his  hold  upon 
her  hand,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees 
was  leading  her  towai'd  the  shining 
steps  which  descended  to  the  valley. 

"Come,  O  m}^  soul's  soul,"  he  pas- 
sionately implored  ;  "  why  delay  a  mo- 
ment ?  Surely  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
eternity  itself  is  too  short  to  hold  such 
bliss  as  oui's.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
can  see  our  home  already.  Have  I  not 
always  seen  it  in  my  dream  s  ?  It  is  white, 
love,  is  it  not,  with  polished  columns, 
and  a  sculptured  cornice  against  the 
blue?  Groves  of  laurel  and  oleander 
•and  thickets  of  roses  surround  it ;  but 
from  the  terrace  where  we  walk  at  sun- 


set, the  eye  looks  out  over  woodlands 
and  cool  meachiws  where,  deep-bowered 
under  ancient  boughs,  a  stream  goes 
delicately  toward  the  river.  Indoors 
our  favorite  pictures  hang  upon  the 
walls  and  the  rooms  are  lined  with 
l)ooks.  Think,  dear,  at  last  we  shall 
have  time  to  read  them  all.  With 
which  shall  we  begin  ?  Come,  help  me 
to  choose.  Shall  it  be  '  Faust '  or  the 
'Vita  Nuova,'  the  'Tempest'  or  'Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne,'  or  the  thirty- 
first  canto  of  the  '  Paradise,'  or  '  Ejji- 
psychidion  '  or  '  Lycidas  '  ?  Tell  me, 
dear,  which  one  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  saw  the  answer  trem- 
bling joyously  upon  her  lips  ;  but  it 
died  in  the  ensuing  silence,  and  she 
stood  motionless,  resisting  the  persua- 
sion of  his  hand. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  entreated. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  with  a 
strange  hesitation  in  her  voice.  "  Tell 
me  first,  are  you  quite  sure  of  your- 
self? Is  there  no  one  on  earth  whom 
you  sometimes  remember  ?  " 

"Not  since  I  have  seen  you,"  he  re- 
plied ;  for,  being  a  man,  he  had  indeed 
forgotten. 

Still  she  stood  motionless,  and  he 
saw  that  the  shadow  deepened  on  her 
soul. 

"Surely,  love,"  he  rebuked  her,  "it 
was  not  that  which  troubled  you  ?  For 
my  part  I  have  walked  through  Lethe. 
The  past  has  melted  like  a  cloud  before 
the  moon,  I  never  lived  until  I  saw 
you." 

She  made  no  answer  to  his  pleadings, 
but  at  length,  rousing  herself  with  a 
\asible  effort,  she  turned  away  from 
him  and  moved  toward  the  Spirit  of 
Life,  who  still  stood  near  the  threshold. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she 
said,  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"Ask,"  said  the  Spirit. 

"  A  little  while  ago,"  she  began,  slow- 
ly, "  you  told  me  that  every  soul  which 
has  not  found  a  kindred  soul  on  earth 
is  destined  to  find  one  here." 

"And  have  you  not  found  one?" 
asked  the  Spirit. 

"  Yes  ;  but  will  it  be  so  mth  my  hus- 
band's soul  also  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
"  for  your  husband  imagined  that  he 
had  found  his  soul's  mate  on  earth  in 
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you  ;  and  for  such  delusions  eternity 
itself  contains  no  cure." 

yiie  ^ave  a  little  cry.  Was  it  of  dis- 
appointment or  triumph  V 

"Then  —  then  what  will  happen  to 
him  when  he  comes  here  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  Some  field 
of  activity  and  happiness  he  will  doubt- 
less find,  in  due  measure  to  his  capac- 
ity for  beinj^  active  and  happy." 

She  interinipted,  almost  angrily : 
"He  will  never  be  happy  without  me." 

"Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said 
the  Spirit. 

She  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  the 
Spirit  continued  :  "  He  will  not  under- 
stand you  here  any  better  than  he  did 
on  earth." 

"No  matter,"  she  said;  "I  shall  be 
the  only  sufterer,  for  he  always  thought 
that  he  understood  me." 

"His  boots  will  creak  just  as  much 
as  ever " 

"No  matter." 

"  And  he  will  slam  the  door — — " 

"Very  hkely." 

"  And  continue  to  read  railway  nov- 


els- 
She  intei-posed,  impatiently  :   "  Many 
men  do  worse  than  that." 

"But   you   said  just  now,"  said  the 
Spirit,  "  that  you  did  not  love  him." 

"  True,"  she  answered,  simply  ;  "  but 
don't  you  understand  that  I  shouldn't 
feel  at  home  without  him  ?  It  is  all 
very  well  for  a  week  or  two — but  for 
eternity !  After  all,  I  never  minded 
the  creaking  of  his  boots,  except  when 
my  head  aclaed,  and  I  don't  suppose  it 
will  ache  here ;  and  he  was  always  so 
sorry  when  he  had  slammed  the  door, 
only  he  never  could  remember  not  to. 
Besides,  no  one  else  would  know  how 
to  look  after,  him,  he  is  so  helpless. 
His  inkstand  would  never  be  filled,  and 
he  would  always  be  out  of  stamps  and 
visiting  -  cards.  He  would  never  re- 
member to  have  his  umbrella  re-cov- 
ered, or  to  ask  the  price  of  anything' 
before  he  bought  it.  Why,  he  wovddn't 
even  know  what  novels  to  read.  I  al- 
ways had  to  choose  the  kind  he  liked, 
with  a  murder  or  a  forgery  and  a  suc- 
cessful detective." 


She  turned  abinaptly  to  her  kindred 
soul,  who  stood  listening  with  a  ruien 
of  wonder  and  dismay. 

"Don't  you  see,"  she  said,  "that  I 
can't  possibly  go  with  you  ?  " 

"But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?" 
asked  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

"What  do  I  intend  to  do? "she  re- 
turned, indignantly.  "  Why,  I  mean  to 
wait  for  my  husband,  of  course.  If 
he  had  come  here  first  he  would  have 
waited  for  me  for  years  and  years  ;  and 
it  would  break  his  heart  not  to  find  me 
here  when  he  comes."  She  pointed  with 
a  contemptuous  gesture  to  the  magic 
vision  of  hill  and  vale  sloping  away 
to  the  translucent  mountains.  "He 
wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  all  that,"  she 
said,  "  if  he  didn't  find  me  here." 

"  But  consider,"  warned  the  Spirit, 
"that  you  are  now  choosing  for  eter- 
nity.    It  is  a  solemn  moment." 

"  Choosing  !  "  she  said,  with  a  half- 
sad  smile.  "Do  you  still  keep  up  here 
that  old  fiction  about  choosing  ?  I 
should  have  thought  that  you  knew 
better  than  that.  How  can  I  help  my- 
self ?  He  will  expect  to  Ihid  me  here 
when  he  comes,  and  he  would  never  be- 
lieve 3'ou  if  you  told  him  that  I  had 
gone  away  with  someone  else — never, 
never." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  Spirit.  "  Here, 
as  on  earth,  each  one  must  decide  for 
himself." 

She  turned  to  her  kindred  soul  and 
looked  at  him  gently,  almost  wistfully. 
"I  am  Sony,"  she  said.  "I  should 
have  liked  to  talk  with  you  again  ;  but 
you  will  understand,  I  know,  and  I 
dare  say  jon  will  find  someone  else  a 
great  deal  cleverer " 

And  without  pausing  to  hear  his  an- 
swer she  waved  him  a  swift  farewell 
and  turned  back  toward  the  threshold. 

"  Will  my  husband  come  soon  ?  "  she 
asked  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

"  That  you  are  not  destined  to  know," 
the  Spirit  replied. 

"  No  matter,"  she  said,  cheerfully ; 
"I  have  all  eternity  to  wait  in." 

And  still  seated  alone  on  the  thresh- 
old, she  listens  for  the  creaking  of  his 
boots. 


THE   SOURCE. 


By  Henry  van  Dyke. 


;^.  \  the  middle  of  the  land  that  is 
called  by  its  inhabitants  Koor- 
SS. '  Ilia,  and  by  strangers  the  Land 
^..c}^  of  the  Half-forgotten, I  was  to il- 
^  iug  all  day  long  through  heavy 
sand  and  grass  as  hard  as  wire  ; 
^^P  and  suddenly,  toward  evening, 
I  came  upon  a  small,  fair  city 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  where  the  des- 
ert made  a  bay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains. 

Now  this  bay  was  not  yellow  and 
hot  and  dry,  hke  the  region  through 
which  I  had  passed,  neither  was  it  cov- 
ered with  great  billows  of  sand.  But 
the  surface  of  it  was  smooth  and 
green  ;  and  as  the  ■\\'inds  of  twihght 
breathed  across  it  they  Avere  followed 
l)y  soft  waves  of  verdure,  with  silvery 
turnings  of  the  under  sides  of  many 
leaves,  like  ripples  on  a  quiet  harbor. 
There  were  fields  of  corn,  filled  with 
silken  rusthng,  and  vineyards  wdth 
long  rows  of  trimmed  maple  -  trees 
standing  each  one  like  an  emerald  gob- 
let wreathed  with  vines,  and  flower- 
gardens  as  bright  as  if  the  earth  had 
been  embroidered  with,  threads  of  blue 
and  scarlet  and  gold,  and  olive-orchards 
frosted  over  with  delicate  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  Red -roofed  cottages  were 
scattered  everywhere  through  the  sea 
of  greenery,  and  in  the  centre,  like  a 
white  ship  surrounded  by  a  flock  of 
Uttle  boats,  rested  the  shining  city. 

I  wondered  greatly  how  this  beauty 
had  come  into  being  on  the  border  of 
the  desert.  Passing  through  the  fields 
and  gardens  and  orchards,  I  found  that 
they  were  all  encircled  and  lined  AAdth 
channels  full  of  i-mming  water  ;  and  as 
I  followed  up  the  smaller  channels  un- 
til they  came  to  a  larger  stream,  and 
walked  on  beside  it,  still  going  upward, 
it  guided  me  into  the  midst  of  the  city, 
where  I  saw  a  sweet,  merry  river  flow- 
ing through  the  main  street,  mth  abun- 
dance of  water  and  a  very  pleasant 
_  sound.  There  were  houses  and  shops 
and  lofty  palaces  and  all  that  makes  a 


city,  but  the  life  and  joy  of  all,  and  the 
one  thing  that  I  remember  best,  was 
the  river.  For  in  the  open  squares 
there  were  marble  pools  where  the 
children  might  bathe  and  play  ;  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  houses  there  were  fountains  for 
the  drawing  of  water  ;  at  every  crossing 
a  stream  was  turned  aside  to  mn  out 
to  the  vineyards  ;  and  all  w'ere  fed  from 
the  river. 

There  were  but  few  people  in  the 
streets,  and  none  of  the  older  folk  from 
whom  I  might  ask  counsel  or  a  lodg- 
ing ;  so  I  stood  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  house.  It  was  opened  by  an 
old  man,  who  greeted  me  with  kind- 
ness and  bade  me  enter  as  his  guest.  Af- 
ter much  courteous  entei'tainment,  and 
Avhen  supper  was  ended,  the  freedom 
of  his  manner  and  something  of  singu- 
lar attractiveness  in  his  countenance 
led  me  to  tell  him  of  my  strange  jour- 
neyings  in  the  land  of  Koorma  (which 
are  written  in  the  record  of  the  EiTors 
of  the  Sons  of  Wisdom  who  seek  the 
Blue  Flower),  and  to  inquire  of  him  the 
name  and  the  stoiy  of  his  city  and  the 
cause  of  the  i-iver  which  made  it  glad. 

"  My  son,"  he  answered,  "  this  is  the 
city  which  was  called  Ablis,  that  is  to 
say.  Forsaken.  For  long  ago  men  lived 
here,  and  the  river  made  their  fields 
fertile,  and  their  dwellings  were  full  of 
plenty  and  peace.  But  because  of  many 
evil  things  which  have  been  half  forgot- 
ten, the  river  was  turned  aside,  or  else 
it  was  dried  up  at  its  spring  in  the  high 
place  among  the  moimtains,  so  that  the 
water  flowed  down  no  more.  The  chan- 
nels and  the  trenches  and  the  marble 
pools  and  the  basins  l^eside  the  houses 
remained,  but  they  were  empty.  So  the 
gardens  withered  ;  the  fields  were  bar- 
ren ;  the  city  was  desolate  ;  and  in  the 
broken  cisterns  there  Avas  scanty  water. 

"  Then  there  came  one  from  a  distant 
countiy  who  was  very  sorroAA^ul  to  see 
the  desolation.  He  told  the  people  that 
it  was  vain  to  dig  new  cisterns  and  to 
keep  the  channels  and  trenches  clean  ; 
for  the  water  had  come  only  from  above. 
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The  Source  must  be  found  a^aiii  and  re- 
opened. Tlie  river  would  not  flcnv  un- 
less they  traced  it  back  to  the  spring, 
and  visited  it  continually,  and  offered 
prayers  and  praises  beside  it  without 
ceasing.  Then  the  spring  would  rise  to 
an  outpouring,  anil  the  water  would  van 
down  plentifully  to  make  the  gardens 
blossom  and  the  city  rejoice. 

"So  he  went  forth  to  open  the  foun- 
tain ;  but  there  were  few  that  went  with 
him,  for  he  was  a  poor  man  of  lowly  as- 
pect, and  the  j)ath  ai)ward  was  steep  and 
rough.  But  his  companions  saw  that 
as  he  climbed  among  the  rocks  little 
streams  of  water  gushed  from  his  foot- 
steps, and  pools  began  to  gather  in  the 
old  dry  places  of  the  river-bed.  He 
went  more  swiftly  than  they  could  fol- 
low him,  and  at  length  he  passed  out 
of  their  sight.  A  little  farther  on  they 
came  to  the  rising  of  the  river  and  there, 
beside  the  overflowing  spring,  they 
found  their  leader  lying  dead." 

"  That  was  a  strange  thing,"  I  cried, 
"  and  very  pitiful.  Tell  me  how  it  came 
to  pass,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  I  cannot  tell  the  whole  of  the  mean- 
ing," replied  the  old  man,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  for  it  was  many  years  ago.  But 
this  poor  man  had  many  enemies  in  the 
city,  chiefly  among  the  makers  of  cis- 
terns, who  hated  him  for  his  words.  I 
believe  that  they  went  out  after  him 
secretly  and  slew  him.  But  his  folloAV- 
ers  came  back  to  the  city  ;  and  as  they 
came  the  rivei"  began  to  run  down  very 
gently  after  them.  They  returned  to 
the  Source  day  by  day,  bringing  others 
with  them ;  for  they  said  that  their 
leader  was  really  alive  again,  though  the 
form  of  his  life  had  changed,  and  that 
he  met  them  in  that  high  place  while 
they  remembered  him  and  j^rayed  and 
sang  songs  of  praise.  More  and  more 
the  people  learned  to  go  with  them,  and 
the  path  grew  easier  so  that  it  seemed 
very  short.  The  more  the  Source  was 
revisited  the  more  abundant  it  became 
and  the  more  it  filled  the  river.  All  the 
channels  and  the  basins  were  supplied 
with  water,  and  men  made  new  channels 
which  were  also  filled.  Some  of  those 
who  were  diggers  of  trenches  and  hew- 
ers of  cisterns  said  that  it  w"as  their 
work  which  had  wrought  the  change. 
But   the   wisest   and   best   among   the 


people  knew  that  it  all  came  from 
the  Source,  and  tliey  taught  that  if  it 
should  ever  again  be  forgotten  and  left 
unvisited  the  river  would  fail  again 
and  desolation  return.  So  every  day 
from  the  gardens  and  orchards  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  men  and  women  and 
children  have  gone  up  the  mountain- 
patli  with  singing,  to  rejoice  beside  the 
sj^ring  from  which  the  river  flows  and  to 
remember  the  one  who  ojoened  it.  We 
call  it  the  River  Carita  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  city  is  no  more  Ablis,  but  Salame, 
which  is  Peace  ;  and  the  name  of  him 
who  died  to  give  us  the  spring  is  so  dear 
that  we  speak  it  only  when  we  pray. 

"But  there  are  many  things  yet  to 
learn  about  our  city,  and  some  that 
seem  dark  and  cast  a  shadow  on  my 
thoughts.  Therefore,  my  sou,  I  bid  you 
to  be  my  guest,  for  there  is  a  room  in 
my  house  for  the  stranger  ;  and  to-mor- 
row and  on  the  following  days  you  shall 
see  how  life  goes  with  us,  and  read,  if 
you  can,  the  secret  of  the  city." 

That  night  I  slept  well,  as  one  who 
has  heard  a  pleasant  tale,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  running  water  woven  through 
many  dreams  ;  and  the  next  daj'  I  went 
out  early  into  the  streets,  for  I  was  cu- 
rious to  see  the  manner  of  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Source. 

Already  the  people  were  coming  forth 
and  turning  their  steps  upward  in  the 
mountain-jiath  beside  the  river.  Some 
of  them  went  alone,  swiftly  and  in  si- 
lence ;  others  were  in  groups  of  two  or 
three,  talking  as  they  Avent ;  others 
were  in  larger  comjjanies,  and  they 
sang  together  very  gladlj'  and  sweetly. 
But  there  were  many  people  who  re- 
mained working  in  their  fields  or  in 
their  houses,  or  stayed  talking  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  Therefore  I 
joined  myseK  to  one  of  the  men  who 
walked  alone  and  asked  him  wh}'  all  the 
people  did  not  go  to  the  spring,  since 
the  life  of  the  ciij  depended  upon  it, 
and  Avhether,  perhajjs,  the  way  was  so 
long  and  so  hard  that  none  but  the 
strongest  could  undertake  it. 

"  Sii',"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  that  you 
are  a  stranger,  for  the  way  is  both 
short  and  easy,  so  that  the  children  are 
those  who  most  delight  in  it ;  and  if 
a  man  were  in  great  haste  he  could 
go  there  and  return  in  a  few  moments. 
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But  of  those  who  remain  behind,  some 
are  the  bnsy  ones  who  must  visit  the 
fountain  at  anotlier  liour ;  and  some 
are  the  careless  ones  who  take  hfe  as  it 
comes  and  never  think  where  it  comes 
from  ;  and  some  are  tliose  who  do  not 
beheve  in  the  Source  and  will  hear  noth- 
ing about  it." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  I  said  ;  "  do  they 
not  drink  of  the  water,  and  does  it  not 
make  tlieir  fields  green  ?  " 

"  It  is  tnie,"  he  said ;  "  but  these 
men  have  made  wells  close  by  the  river, 
and  they  say  that  these  wells  fill  them- 
selves ;  and  they  have  digged  channels 
through  tlieir  gardens,  and  they  say 
that  these  channels  would  always  have 
water  in  them  even  though  the  spring 
should  cease  to  flow.  Some  of  them 
say  also  that  it  is  an  unworthy  thing  to 
drink  from  a  spring  that  anotlier  has 
opened,  and  that  every  man  ought  to 
find  a  new  spring  for  himself  ;  so  they 
spend  the  hour  of  the  visitation,  and 
many  more,  in  searching  among  the 
mountains  where  there  is  no  path." 

While  I  wondered  over  this,  we  kept 
on  in  the  way.  There  was  already 
quite  a  throng  of  jjeople  all  going  in 
the  same  direction.  And  when  we 
came  to  the  Source,  which  flowed  from 
an  opening  in  a  clifl^",  almost  like  a 
chamber  lieAvn  in  the  rock,  and  made  a 
httle  garden  of  wild  flowers  around  it 
as  it  fell,  I  heard  the  music  of  man}- 
voices  and  the  beautiful  name  of  him 
who  had  given  his  life  to  find  the  for- 
gotten spring. 

Then  we  came  down  again,  singly 
and  in  groups,  follo-s\-ing  the  river.  It 
seemed  already  more  bright  and  full 
and  joyous.  As  we  passed  through 
the  gardens  I  saw  men  turning  aside 
to  make  neAv  channels  through  fields 
which  were  not  yet  cultivated.  And  as 
we  entered  the  city  I  saw  the  wheels 
of  the  miUs  that  ground  the  corn  whirl- 
ing more  swiftly,  and  the  maidens  com- 
ing with  their  pitchers  to  draw  from 
the  brimming  basins  at  the  street  cor- 
ners, and  the  children  laughing  because 
the  marble  pools  were  so  full  that  they 
could  swim  in  them.  There  was  plenty 
of  water  everj^vhere. 

For  many  weeks  I  stayed  in  the  city 

,  of  Salame,  going  up  the  mountain-path 

in  the  morning,  and  returning  to  the 


day  of  work  and  the  evening  of  play. 
For  the  fair-eyed  little  granddaughter 
of  the  old  man  with  whom  I  lodged 
led  me  out  to  his  fields  where  toil 
was  easy  in  the  shadow  of  the  vines 
and  among  the  rii)ening  corn  ;  and  at 
sunset  she  drew  me  to  happy  games 
of  youths  and  children  in  the  open 
squares,  in  which  I  joined  as  one  who 
is  learning  for  the  first  time  what  it 
means  to  be  j'oung.  I  found  also 
many  friends  among  the  jieople  of  the 
city,  not  only  among  those  who  walked 
together  in  the  visitation  of  the  Source, 
but  also  among  those  who  remained 
behind,  for  many  of  them  were  kind 
and  generous,  faithful  in  their  work, 
and  very  pleasant  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 

But  I  heard  many  things  that  ti'oub- 
led  me,  and  came  to  understand  what 
the  old  man  had  said  of  the  shadow  on 
his  thoughts.  For  there  were  some  in 
the  city  who  said  that  the  hours  of  visi- 
tation were  wasted,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  the  time  in  gather- 
ing the  dew  that  sometimes  fell  on  the 
wire-grass  of  the  desert,  or  in  sinking 
wells  along  the  edge  of  the  mountain. 
Others  had  newly  come  to  the  city  and 
Averc  teaching  that  there  was  no  Source, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  poor  man  who 
reopened  it  was  a  fable,  and  that  the 
hours  of  visitation  were  only  hours  of 
dreaming.  There  were  many  who  be- 
lieved them,  and  many  more  who  said 
that  it  did  not  matter  whether  their 
words  were  true  or  false,  and  that  it  was 
of  small  moment  whether  men  went  to 
visit  the  fountain  or  not,  provided  only 
that  they  worked  in  the  gardens  and 
kejDt  the  marble  pools  and  basins  in  re- 
pair and  opened  new  canals  through  the 
fields,  since  there  always  had  been  and 
there  always  would  be  jilenty  of  Avater. 

As  I  listened  to  these  sayings  it 
seemed  to  me  doubtful  what  the  end 
of  the  city  AAould  be.  And  Avliile  this 
doubt  was  yet  heavy  upon  me,  I  heard 
the  silent  call  which  compels  the  un- 
taught Sons  of  Wisdom  to  their  AA'an- 
derings.  So  I  bade  farewell  to  the  old 
man  in  Avhose  house  I  had  learned  to 
love  the  hour  of  Adsitation  and  the 
Source  and  the  name  of  him  who  opened 
it,  and  I  kissed  the  young  child  Avho  had 
taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  went  forth 
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sadly  from  the  land  of  Kooriiia  into  other 
lands  where  also  tlie  Blue  Flower  may 
be  sought  but  never  found. 

n. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Voyage  without 
a  Harbor  is  written  the  record  of  the 
travelling  years  which  passed  before  I 
came  back  again  to  seek  the  city  of 
Salaiiie. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find,  for  as  I  looked 
from  a  distant  shoulder  of  the  hills 
for  the  little  bay  full  of  greenery,  it 
was  not  to  be  seen.  There  was  only 
a  white  town  shining  far  oft"  against  the 
gray  mountains,  like  a  flake  of  mica  in 
a  cleft  of  the  rocks.  Then  I  slept  that 
night  full  of  care  on  the  hillside,  and, 
rising  before  dawn,  came  dow^u  in  the 
early  morning  toward  the  city. 

The  fields  were  Ijdng  parched  and 
brown  vmder  the  sunrise,  and  great 
cracks  gaped  in  the  earth  as  if  it  were 
thirsty.  The  trenches  and  channels 
were  still  there,  but  there  was  no  water 
in  them  ;  and  through  the  ragged  fringes 
of  the  yellow  \-ineyards  I  heard,  instead 
of  the  cheerful  songs  of  the  vintagers, 
the  creaking  of  diy  windlasses  and  the 
hoarse  throb  of  the  pumjjs  in  sunken 
wells.  The  girdle  of  gardens  had 
shrunk  like  a  wreath  of  withered  flow- 
ers, and  all  the  bright  embroidery  of 
earth  was  faded  to  a  sullen  gray. 

At  the  foot  of  an  ancient,  leafless  olive- 
tree  I  saw  a  grouj)  of  people  kneeling 
around  a  newly  opened  w^ell.  I  asked 
a  man  who  was  digging  beside  the  dus- 
ty path  what  this  might  mean.  He 
straightened  himself  for  a  moment, 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and 
answered,  sullenly,  "  They  are  worship- 
ping the  windlass  :  how  else  should 
they  bring  wdter  into  their  fields  ? " 
Then  he  fell  furiously  to  digging  again, 
and  I  passed  on  into  the  qMj. 

There  was  no  sound  of  murmuring 
streams  in  the  streets,  and  down  the 
main  bed  of  the  river  I  saw  only  a  few 
shallow  puddles,  joined  together  by  a 
slowly  trickling  thread.  Even  these 
were  fenced  and  guarded  so  that  no 
one  might  come  near  to  them,  and  there 
Avas  a  man  going  among  the  houses 
with  water-skins  on  his  shoulder,  c}'y- 
ing  "  Water !     Water  !  " 


The  marble  pools  in  the  open  squarefl 
were  empty  ;  and  at  one  of  them  there 
was  a  crowd  looking  at  a  man  wIkj  was 
being  beaten  with  rods.  A  bystander 
told  me  that  the  officei-s  of  the  city  had 
ordered  him  to  be  punished  because  he 
had  said  that  the  pools  and  the  basing 
and  the  channels  were  not  all  of  pure 
marble,  without  a  flaw.  "  For  this,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  evil  doctiine  that  has  come  in 
to  take  away  the  gloi-y  of  our  city,  and 
because  of  this  the  water  has  failed." 

"  It  is  a  sad  change,"  I  answered, 
"and  doubtless  they  who  have  caused 
it  should  suffer  more  than  others.  But 
can  you  tell  me  at  what  hour  and  in 
what  manner  the  people  now  observe 
the  visitation  of  the  Source  ?  " 

He  looked  curiously  at  me  and  re- 
plied: "I  do  not  Tinderstand  you. 
Thei'e  is  no  visitation  save  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  cisterns  and  the  wells  which 
the  svmdics  of  the  city,  whom  we  call 
the  Princes  of  Water,  carry  on  daily  at 
every  hour.  What  soiu'ce  is  this  of 
which  3'ou  speak  ?  " 

So  I  went  on  through  the  street, 
w^here  all  the  passers  -  by  seemed  in 
haste  and  w'ore  wearj"^  countenances, 
until  I  came  to  the  house  where  I  had 
lodged.  There  Avas  a  little  basin  here 
against  the  wall,  with  a  slender  stream 
of  water  still  floAving  into  it,  and  a 
group  of  children  standing  near  with 
their  jjitchers,  Avaiting  to  fill  them. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  closed  ; 
but  when  I  knocked,  it  opened  and  a 
maiden  came  forth.  She  w'as  pale  and 
sad  in  asjject,  but  a  light  of  joy  dawned 
over  the  snow  of  her  face,  and  I  knew 
by  the  youth  in  her  eyes  that  it  w^as  the 
child  who  had  Avalked  with  me  through 
the  A'ineyards  long  ago. 

With  both  hands  she  welcomed  me, 
saying  :  "  You  are  expected.  It  is  the 
hour  of  visitation,  let  us  go  together  to 
the  fountain." 

Then  we  w^ent  alone  through  the  bvisy 
and  weary  multitudes  of  the  city  tow- 
ard the  mountain  -  path.  So  forsaken 
was  it  and  so  covered  with  stones  and 
overgroAvn  Avith  Avire-grass  that  I  could 
not  have  found  it  but  for  her  guidance. 
But  as  we  climbed  upward  the  air  grew 
clearer,  and  more  sweet,  and  I  ques- 
tioned her  of  the  things  that  had  come 
to  pass  in  my  absence.     I  asked  her  of 
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the  kind  old  innn  who  had  taken  me 
into  liis  house  when  I  came  as  a  stran- 
ger.     She  said,  softly,  "He  is  dead." 

"  And  where  are  the  men  and  women, 
his  friends,  who  once  thron^^ed  this 
pathway  ?     Are  they  also  dead  ?  " 

"  They  also  are  dead." 

"  But  where  are  the  younger  ones  who 
sanu^  here  so  gladly  as  they  marched 
iijiward  ?     Surely  they  Ai'e  living  ?  " 

"  They  have  forgotten." 

"  Where  then  are  the  young  children 
whose  father's  taught  them  this  way 
and  Lade  them  remember  it.  Have  they 
forgotten  ?  " 

"They  have  forgotten." 

"  But  why  have  you  alone  kept  the 
hour  of  visitation  ?  Why  have  you 
not  turned  back  with  your  comijauions? 
How  have  you  walked  here  solitary,  day 
after  day  ?  " 

She  tui'ned  to  me  with  a  divine  re- 
gard, and  laying  her  hand  gently  over 
mine,  she  said,  "I  remember  always." 

Then  I  thought  I  saw  a  few  Avild 
flowers  blossoming  beside  the  path. 

We  drew  near  to  the  Source,  and  en- 
tered into  the  chamber  hewTi  in  the 
rock.  She  kneeled  and  bent  over  the 
sleeping  spring.  She  murmured  again 
and  again  the  beautiful  name  of  him 
who  had  died  to  find  it.  Her  voice  re- 
peated the  song  that  had  once  been 
sung  by  many  voices.  Her  tears  fell 
softly  on  the  spring,  and  as  they  fell 
it  seemed  as  if  the  water  stirred  and 
rose  to  meet  her  bending  face,  and 
when  she  looked  up  it  was  as  if  the 
dew  had  fallen  on  a  flower. 

We  came  very  slowly  down  the  path 
along  the  river  Carita,  and  rested  often 
beside  it,  for  surely,  I  thought,  the  ris- 
ing of  the  spring  had  sent  a  Uttle  more 
water  down  its  dry  bed,  and  some  of  it 
must  flow  on  to  the  city.  So  it  was 
almost  evening  when  we  came  back  to 
the  streets.  The  people  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  for  it  was  the  day  before  the 
choosing  of  new  Princes  of  Water  ;  and 
there  was  much  dispute  about  them, 
and  strife  over  the  building  of  new  cis- 
terns to  hold  the  stores  of  rain  which 
might  fall  in  the  next  year.  But  none 
cared  for  us,  as  we  passed  by  like 
strangers,  and  we  came  unnoticed  to 
the  door  of  the  house. 

Then  a  great  desire  of  love  and  sor- 


row moved  within  my  breast,  and  I  said 
to  my  companion,  "  You  are  the  life  of 
the  city,  for  you  alone  remember.  Its 
secret  is  in  your  heart,  and  your  faithful 
keeping  of  the  hours  of  visitation  is  the 
only  cause  why  the  river  has  not  failed 
altogether  and  the  curse  of  desolation. 
I'eturned.  Let  me  stav  with  vou,  sweet 
soiil  of  all  the  flowers  that  are  dead,  and 
I  wiU  cherish  you  forever.  Together  we 
will  visit  the  Scmrce  every  day  ;  and  we 
shall  turn  the  people,  l)y  our  lives  and 
by  our  words,  back  to  that  which  they 
have  forgotten." 

There  was  a  smile  in  her  eyes  so  deep 
that  its  meaning  cannot  be  spoken,  as  she 
lifted  my  hand  to  her  lips,  and  answered, 

"  Not  so,  dear  loA'e,  for  Avho  can  teU 
whether  life  or  death  Avill  come  to  the 
cit}',  whether  its  people  will  remember 
at  last,  or  whether  they  will  forget  for- 
ever. Its  lot  is  mine,  for  I  was  born 
here,  and  here  my  life  is  rooted.  But 
you  are  of  the  Children  of  the  Unquiet 
AVisdom,  w'hose  feet  can  never  rest  until 
their  task  of  errors  is  comi:)leted  and 
their  lesson  of  wandei'ing  is  learned  by 
heart.  Until  then  go  forih,  and  do  not 
forget  that  I  shall  remember  always." 

Behind  her  quiet  voice  I  heard  the 
silent  call  that  compels  us,  and  passed 
dowTi  the  street  as  one  walking  in  a 
dream.  At  the  place  where  the  path 
turned  aside  to  the  laiiued  vinej-ards  I 
looked  back.  The  low  sunset  made  a 
circle  of  golden  rays  about  her  head 
and  a  strange  twin  blossom  of  celestial 
blue  seemed  to  shine  beneath  her  tran- 
quil brows. 

Since  then  I  know  not  what  has  befall- 
en the  city,  nor  whether  it  is  still  called 
Salame,  or  once  more  Ablis,  which  is  For- 
saken. But  if  it  lives  at  all,  I  know'  that  it 
is  because  there  is  one  there  who  remem- 
bers, and  keeps  the  hour  of  visitation, 
and  treads  the  steep  way,  and  breathes 
the  beautiful  name  over  the  spring. 

And  now  that  my  lesson  of  errors  is 
learned,  and  the  passion  of  journeying 
has  burned  itself  into  rest,  I  am  going 
back  to  the  city  and  up  the  mountain- 
path  again — it  may  be  alone,  or  it  may 
be  in  joyous  company — for  there,  if  any- 
where on  earth,  in  the  eyes  of  her  who 
could  not  forget,  I  shall  find  the  Blue 
Flower  of  immortal  love  beside  the 
Source  of  the  river  Carita. 
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By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Illustrations  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 


"  Blessed  shall  he  be  who  shall  take 
Constantinople,"  said  the  Prophet. 
Many  desperate'  fights  wei'e  fought  and 
many  valiant  blows  were  struck  in  the 
endeavor  to  earn  that  promised  blessing. 
Eyub,  Mohammed's  brave  companion  in 
anns,  perished  in  the  first  attempt  made 
by  the  Arabs  to  win  the  capital  of  the 
East.  The  Crusaders  took  it  and  got 
scant  blessings,  and  did  more  destruc- 
tion in  one  week  than  all  other  conquer- 
ors in  twelve  centuries  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  at  last  came  a  successor  and  name- 
sake of  the  Projjhet  himself,  Mehemet 
the  Fateh,  he  who  of  all  others  is  called 


by  the  Turks  the  Conqueror,  to  this  day. 
Though  the  whole  great  empire  of  the 
first  Constantine  had  dwindled,  in  the 
days  of  the  last  of  the  name,  to  the  nar- 
row limits  comprised  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  a  war  of  several  years'  duration 
was  the  price  paid  by  Mehemet  for  the 
few  miles  of  land  that  lie  between  Eume- 
li  Hissar  and  St.  Sophia.  Impregnable 
castles  had  to  be  built,  vast  intrench- 
ments  had  to  be  dug,  and  the  invading 
fleet  had  to  be  hauled  up  high  and  diy 
ujjon  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis  and  ta- 
ken overland  upon  wheels  to  be  launched 
again  upon  the  waters  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  And  then,  at  the  very  end,  the 
last  stniggle  was  the  fiercest  of  all,  the 
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last  of  the  emperors  fell  tif<litinf<  des- 
perately on  foot  at  the  gate  of  his  own 
capital,  and  the  conqueror,  riding  high 
upon  the  heaps  of  slain  in  the  south 
aisle  of  St.  Sophia,  smote  the  pillar  near- 
est to  him  with  his  reeking  hand  and  left 
there  his  bloody  sign  manual,  to  be  a  to- 
ken of  his  victory  even  to  this  day.  So 
says  tradition,  at  least ;  but  in  these  lat- 
ter days  it  is  even  denied  that  there  was 


A  Street  Water-carrier. 

any  massacre  at  all  within  the  walls  of 
the  church,  and  we  are  confidently  told 
that  the  Christians  assembled  thei-ein 
were  taken  captive  without  bloodshed. 
Yet  we  who  live  in  this  age  of  light  and 
progress,  when  armies  are  destroyed  by 


machinery  and  empii*es  spring  uj)  in  a 
night,  like  nuishrooms,  bloom  for  a  day 
like  cabbage-roses,  and  vanish  on  the 
morrow  like  smoke,  far  too  unstable  to 
fall  under  one  simile,  we  cliug  with  an 
unconscious  love  of  romance  to  the  short, 
shai'p,  cruel  deeds  done  in  those  days  of 
faith  and  passion.  We  would  rather 
stand  in  the  dim  aisle  of  the  great  mosque 
and  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  sav- 
age warrior  marked  it  for 
his  own  with  Christian 
blood,  than  pore  foi-  hours 
over  the  elaborate  schemes 
of  mobilization  which  are 
to  open  the  chess-play  of 
the  next  nineteenth  cen- 
tury conquest.  In  that 
one  impress,  if  it  be  gen- 
uine, or  in  the  story  of  it, 
if  it  be  but  a  story,  all  the 
romance  and  history  of 
the  East  seem  to  find  one 
common  centre.  At  the 
moment  when  that  mark 
was  made  the  West  met 
the  East  and  fell  before 
it ;  in  that  instant,  what 
had  been  sank  back  into 
the  deep  perspective  of 
past  dreamland  and  the 
future  began  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  last  stronghold 
of  the  old  empire  was 
stormed  by  the  red- 
handed  founders  of  the 
new,  and  the  Constanti- 
nople of  Constantine,  of 
Justinian,  and  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  had  ceased  to 
be.  The  rich  jewel  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  set, 
as  it  were  at  the  joining 
of  three  silver  waters,  was 
wrested  by  strong  hands 
from  Europe's  neck  to  be 
the  chief  light  in  Asia's 
crown.  The  shadows  of 
the  great  actors  of  the 
past,  the  ghost  of  Justin- 
ian, the  passionate  wraith 
of  Theodora,  the  melancholy  spectre  of 
blind  Belisarius,  shrank  out  of  sight  into 
those  vast  halls  and  pillared  galleries 
which  spread  beneath  Stamboul,  and 
the  corse  of  their  slaughtered  descend- 
ant was  still  bleeding  from  a  hundred 
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wounds  when  the  master  of  their  inher- 
itance invoked  upon  himself  and  his  race 
the  blessing  promised  by  the  Prophet 
of  Allah,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  be- 
fore that  day. 

It  has  not  often  happened  in  history 
that  a  city  which  has  been  the  capital  of 
an  empire  during  more  than  a  thousand 
years  has,  within  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
come the  capital  of  another,  foimded 
and  developed  by  a  race  having  a  total- 
ly different  language,  a  hostile  religion 
and  traditions  ojiposed  at  every  point 
to  those  of  the  vanquished.  The  change 
after Mehemet's  conquest  must  have  beeu 
as  prodigious  as  it  was  sudden,  and,  on 
the  whole,  what  took  place  is  gi*eatly  to 


the  credit  of  the  conqueror.  From  that 
day  to  this  there  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  anything  like  a  persecution  of 
Christians  or  Jews  in  Constantinople. 
Takuig  Stamboul,  Pera,  and  Scutari  to- 
gether, there  are  probably  more  Chris- 
tians in  the  capital  to-day  than  Mussul- 
mans, a  fact  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  principles  of  toleration  for  which  the 
Tiu'ks  have  not  generally  received  credit. 
The  principal  churches  were  indeed  con- 
verted into  mosques,  and  the  cross  was 
everywhere  replaced  by  the  ci'escent, 
while  the  innumerable  paintings  and 
mosaics  representing  sacred  personages, 
saints,  and  angels  were  immediately,  and 
in  most  cases  permanentlv,  hidden  from 
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view  by  a  thick  coating  of  white- 
wash. The  rigid  simpHcity  of  the 
Mohammedau  faith  substituted  in 
their  place  a  few  names  —  Allah, 
Mohammed,  Abu  Bekr,  Hassan, 
Hossein,  Omar,  Osmau,  and  Ali, 
and  every  mosque  in  Stamboul, 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  is  decorated 
with  those  eight  names  magnifi- 
cently written  in  Arabic  charac- 
ters iipon  eight  shields  which  are 
hung  around  the  interior.  But 
the  Turk  was  not  destructive.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  his  model  for  his 
own  place  of  worship,  and  almost 
all  the  Turkish  mosques  are  more 
or  less  direct'  imitations  of  St. 
Sophia. 

Much  of  the  romance  which 
clings  to  Constantinople  is  found- 
ed, I  believe,  upon  this  and  like 
facts  ;  in  other  words,  upon  the 
immense  body  of  widely  varyin": 
traditions  inherent  in  everj'  building 
and  object  which  has  survived  the  revo- 
lutions of  ages.  The  church  of  St.  So- 
phia is  the  type  of  one  class,  the  head- 
less Delphic  serpent  which  stands  in  the 
Hippodrome  represents  another.  It  was 
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a  strange  fatality  wMch  brought  by  Con- 
stan tine's  hand  the  pedestal  of  the  Del- 
phic Tripod  to  the  spot  which  originally 
had  been  settled  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Delphic  oracle  ;  there  is  an 
air  of  fatality  also  about  the  tradition 
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that  the  conqueror  who  came  to  give  a 
third  luuiic  to  the  fuijital  of  the  East, 
struck  off  the  third  head  of  the  serpent 
with  his  battle-axe  on  the  day  he  eutered 
the  city.  Certainly  V)ut  few  objects  now 
known  to  exist  have  been  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of 
the  world's  earliest  civilization  than  this 
relic  of  the  Pythoness.  It  is  headless, 
but  otherwise  intact.  There  it  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  Hippodrome,  under 
the  blazing  Eastern  sun,  seeming  to  await 
some  new  destiny  yet  to  be.  Who  knows 
but  that,  before  another  centuiy  has  mn 


The  Cemetery. 

out,  strong  hands  may  take  it  from  its 
place  and  set  it  up  and  build  a  temple 
over  it,  and  restore  its  three-fanged 
heads,  even  as  they  -were  in  the  days 
when  Phoebus  Apollo  was  master  before 
the  great  Pan  died  ?  Who  knows  but  that 
another  conqueror  may  be  already  born, 
who  shall  tear  down  the  shields  of  Al- 
lah, Mohammed,  and  the  six  Imams,  and 
set  up  his  golden  eikons  in  their  place. 


For  luy  own  part,  I  would  rather  not 

think  oi  that  day  if  so  be  that  it  is  already 
marked  upon  the  future's  calendar.  And 
yet,  even  though  the  Osmanli  may  sink 
again  some  day  into  the  Asiatic  darkness 
from  which  he  came,  Constantinople, 
under  a  new  name,  perhaps,  will  still 
and  ever  be  the  capital  of  the  East,  the 
golden  ke}'  to  Asia,  the  jewel  coveted 
for  many  crowns,  in  strife  for  which  the 
greedy  nations  will  contend  to  the  very 
end  of  time. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Con- 
stantinojjle  is  the  immense  vitality  which 
has  carried  it  through  so  many  deaths. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  Turkey  as  the 
"  sick  man,"  and  to  associate  ideas  of 
ruin  and  decay  with  one  of  the  most 
intensely  living  cities  in  the  world. 
But  no  one  who  has  spent  even  twenty- 
four  hours  on  either  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn  could  ever  conceive  of  anything 
even  distantly  approaching  to  stagna- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Stamboul,  or  on 
Galata  Bridge,  or  in  the  busy  quarters 
of  Galata  itself,  or  of  Pera  above.  Com- 
ing from  Europe,  whether  from  Italy  or 
Austria,  one  is  forcibly  sti-uck  by  the 
universal  life,  liveliness,  and  activity  of 
the  capital.  There  is  no  city  in  the 
world  where  so  many  different  t^-jies  of 
humanity  meet  and  jostle  each  other 
and  the  stranger  at  every  turn.  Every 
nation  in  Eui'ope  is  represented,  and 
every  nation  of  Asia  as  well.  The  high- 
est and  lowest  types  of  living  humanity 
pay  their  penny  to  the  men  in  white 
who  take  the  tolls  on  Galata  Bridge. 
There  is  not  even,  as  there  is  in  so  many 
cosmopolitan  capitals,  any  general  pre- 
dominant type  of  feature  or  color.  Of 
the  Turks  themselves  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  should  be  called  a  nation, 
or  an  agglomeration  of  indi%iduals  of 
many  races  who  find  one  common  bond 
in  Islam.  In  the  first  mosque  you  en- 
ter at  haphazard,  you  may  see  the  j^ure 
Turk,  often  as  fair  and  flaxen  as  any 
Norwegian,  prostrating  himself  and  re- 
peating his  prayers  beside  the  blackest 
of  black  Africans.  And  as  you  enter 
the  sacred  jilace,  both,  at  the  self-same 
moment,  will  instinctively  glance  at 
your  feet  to  see  whether  you  have  taken 
off  5'our  shoes  or  have  slipj^ed  on  a 
dusty  pair  of  the  "  babuj  "  which  wUi 
generally  be  offered  you  at  the   door. 
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Among  Mohammedans,  as  among  Ro- 
man CathoKcs,  the  universality  of  com- 
mon practices  has  something  imposing 
in  it,  and  you  instinctively  respect  the 
Mohammedan  for  requiring  you  to  rev- 
erence the  spot  on  which  he  prays. 
And  here  at  the  very  outset  let  me  say, 
that  after  many  \4sits  and  some  resi- 
dence in  the  East  I  am  strongly-  incHned 
to  believe  in  the  original  Turk — when 
he  is  to  be  found.  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Persians,  and  Africans  have  given  him 
a  bad  name  by  calling  themselves  Turks 
and  sometimes  by  misgoverning  his 
country,  but  he  himself  is  a  line  fellow 
and  belongs  to  the  superior,  dominant 
races  of  the  World.  He  is  naturally  a 
fair  man  with  blue  eyes  and  of  fresh 
complexion,  well  grown,  uncommonly 
strong,  and  ver}'  enduring.  He  is  so- 
ber ;  he  is  clean  ;  and  he  is  honest  even 
to  his  own  disadvantage,  being  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  wily  Greeks  and 
Armenians  who  are  pei-petually  fatten- 
ing on  his  heart.  There  is  a  common 
proverb  in  the  East  to  the  effect  that  it 
takes  ten  Jews  to  cheat  an  Armenian, 
and  ten  Armenians  to  cheat  one  Persian. 
The  pure  Turk  has  no  chance  against 


such  people  —  as  little  chance  as  they 
themselves  would  have,  perhaps,  against 
an  average  Hindu.  That  fact  of  itself 
explains  the  extraordinarj'  mixture  of 
races  to  be  found  in  Constantinople. 
The  Turk  is  easily  cheated,  and  people 
congregate  from  all  places  in  the  world 
to  profit  by  his  simplicity.  Anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the 
streets  and  bazaars  for  any  length  of 
time,  carefully  bearing  this  point  of 
view  in  mind,  will  be  con^'inced  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  The  country 
produces  little  ;  its  imports  ai-e  not 
large  ;  it  is  but  a  way-station  on  the 
sea  -  road  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.  If  the  swamis  of 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  infest  al- 
most every  quarter,  from  the  highest 
point  of  Pera  to  the  remotest  coi'ners 
of  Stamboul  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Seven  Towers  and  the  Adrianople 
Gate,  do  not  rob  the  Turk,  upon  what 
then  do  thev  live  and  fatten  and  grow 
rich  ? 

Have  you  ever  met  and  known  one  of 
them  who  was  not  in  pursuit  of  a  "  con- 
cession," a  "  grant,"  or  the  ragged  end 
of  a  monopoly,  and  does  not  the  Turk 
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ultimately  pay  for  all  these  things  ? 
Where  are  the  foundries  and  the  man- 
ufactories, the  grain  markets  and  the 
railways  to  support  such  an  enormous 
number  of  men  engaged  in  business  ? 

There  is  more  on  Galata  Bridge  than 
appears  at  tirst  sight.  It  is  a  sort  of 
combination  in  itself  of  the  Venetian 
Bialto  and  of  the  Florentine  Poute  Vec- 
chio.  It  is  built  on  floating  pontoons, 
having  a  di'aw  in  the  middle  which  is 
only  opened  in  the  night,  and  it  con- 
sists practically  of  three  parts — a  high- 
way for  foot-passengers  and  can-iages, 
a  narrow  street  of  little  shops  and  cof- 
fee-houses, and  a  series  of  steamboat 
piers.  I  have  computed  rough- 
ly that,  taking  the  average  of 
the  year,  twenty- -eight  thou- 
sand persons  cross  Galata 
Bridge  every  day,  a  calculation 
which  includes,  of  course  all 
the  passengers  for  the  Scutari 
and  the  Bosphorus  ferries  who 
pay  toU  in  order  to  reach  the 
steamers.  There  is  a  quiet 
spot  unknown  to  most  Euro- 
peans, where  one  va&y  sit  for 
hours  in  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  coffee  and  cigarettes, 
and  watch  the  passengers  on 
the  bridge  and  the  arrivals  and 
departures  at  one  of  the  piers, 
besides  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Galata 
Kaikjis  and  the  Hamals  who 
congregate  at  the  landing  east 
of  the  bridge  on  the  Galata 
side.  This  delightful  spot  is 
the  corner  of  the  first  coffee- 
house on  the  left  going  toward 
Stamboul.  It  has  a  large,  airy, 
and  perfectly  clean  room,  with 
windows  on  thi'ee  sides  through 
which  the  wind  blows  perpetu- 
ally even  on  the  hottest  days. 
Take  your  seat  in  the  corner 
nearest  the  bridge  and  nearest 
to  Galata,  order  your  cup  of 
coffee — "  shekerli,"  with  sugar, 
or  "sade"  without — light  your 
cigarette,  and  begin  your  ob- 
servations. The  scene  is  daz- 
zling and  kaleidoscoj^ic  in  its 
variety  of  color  and  quick  mo- 
tion.   The  eye  is  tirst  struck  by 


the  predominance  of  the  fez.  Hundreds 
of  little  trun(!ated  cones  of  vivid  scarlet 
dart  hither  and  thither,  jiassing  and  re- 
liassing  each  other  like  a  swarm  of  ver- 
milion insects,  all  exactly  alike  and  all  at 
very  neai'ly  the  same  level.  The  fez  was 
introduced  as  the  official  head-dress  of 
Turkey  by  Mahmud  11.  known  as  the 
Refonner,  who  took  it  from  the  Greeks, 
and  substituted  it  for  the  ponderous 
turban  formerly  worn  in  the  ax'my,  and 
by  all  Government  officials.  It  is  in  it- 
self ugly  except  for  its  bright  color,  but 
it  is  neat,  uniform,  and  clean,  and  with 
its  long  black  silk  tassel  lends  a  sort  of 
"dashing"  look  to  the  bronzed  faces  of 
officers   and  soldiers.     But   there    are 
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turbans,  too,  and  plenty  of  them,  both 
white  and  green,  and  many  of  the  poor- 
er sort,  such  as  porters,  water-carriers, 
and  sweetmeat  sellers,  twist  a  white  or 
red  rag  round  the  fez  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the}^  are  Mussulmans.  The 
white  and  green  turbans  are  distinctive 
of  the  Mollahs — men  who  have  received 
the  education  of  Mohammedan  priests, 
though  they  may  not  necessarily  exer- 
cise priestly  functions.  They,  too,  wear 
the  Turkish  dress,  the  flowing,  tight- 
sleeved,  scanty-cut  gown  of  almost  any 
color  except  red,  open  in  fx'ont  and  dis- 
closing the  spotless  shirt,  the  embroid- 
ered vest,  the  wide  trousers,  and  the 
voluminous  waistband.  But  European 
di'ess  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
The  military  uniforms  are  close  imita- 
tions of  those  in  use  in  the  German 
army,  and  the  garments  of  the  civilians 
are  less  perfect  copies  of  what  is  con- 
sidered fashionable  in  western  Eui'ope. 
The  Mollah  strides  along  with  dignified 
step  and  graceful  movement,  conscious, 
no  doubt,  of  the  artistic  superiority  of 
his  own  clothes.  If  he  has  a  green  tur- 
ban he  is  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet's 
own  family,  which,  like  that  promised 
to  Abraham  of  old,  has  become  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  too,  the  claim  to  such  high 
descent  is  genuine,  the  green  badge 
being  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
without  much  possibility  of  its  being 
assumed  by  one  who  has  no  claim  to 
it,  imless  he  be  an  emigrant  from  his 
owTi  birthplace.  The  women  of  the 
family  also  wear  some  bit  of  green  silk 
or  other  stuif  in  their  own  homes, 
though  rarely  in  the  street,  imless  it  be 
hidden  beneath  the  yashmak  or  the  fer- 
ajeh  —  the  clumsily  cut  overgarment 
which  covers  all  women  in  the  street 
from  the  throat  to  the  inevitable  patent 
leather  shoes.  But  the  yashmak  is  not 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  has  al- 
most ceased  to  hide  the  face  at  all. 
Strict  as  the  Sultan's  ordinance  is,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  obeying 
it,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a 
thin  white  veil  barely  covers  the  fore- 
head, and  is  but  loosely  drawn  together 
under  the  chin.  The  cross-band  which 
used  to  cover  the  nose  above  the  eyes 
has  entirely  disappeared,  or  is  worn 
only  when  ladies  appear  in  public  at 
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such  places  as  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  in 
their  kaiks  on  the  Golden  Horn  and  the 
Bosphorus.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
with  the  disuse  of  that  old-fashioned  veil, 
a  great  illusion  has  disappeared  from 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  There 
was  something  very  mysterious  about  it. 
Black  eyes  never  looked  so  black  and 
deep  and  liquid  as  when  seen  by  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  between  two  broad 
bands  of  opaque  white.  In  those  days 
every  yashmak  veiled  an  ideal  beauty, 
very  diiferent  from  the  ugliness  of  the 
pale  and  flaccid  features  which  its  ab- 
sence now  generally  discloses.  One  is 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  mirror  is 
in  common  use  in  the  hai'em  of  to-day. 
But  as  you  sit  by  the  o-pcn  window  of 
the  cofitee-house,  vou  have  little  time  for 
analyzing  the  featiu'es  or  the  dress  of 
the  hunting  crowd.  What  you  see  is 
a  magnificent,  inextricable  confusion  of 
moving  light  and  sun  and  shade  and 
color,  a  wild  and  almost  dream-like  con- 
fusion of  Eastern  and  Western  life,  a 
startling  and  almost  horrible  contrast 
of  magnificence  and  squalor  ;  the  splen- 
did, gold-lace-bedizened  adjutant  on  his 
Arab  mare  and  the  almost  inconceivably 
wretched  beggar,  maimed  and  blind, 
perhaps,  holding  out  his  hand  with  his 
perpetual  feeble  cry,  "  On  para,"  a 
penny  ;  the  solemn  scion  of  the  Proph- 
et's race,  green-turban ed,  statel}',  calm  ; 
the  deadly  pale  iudiflferent  Turkish  wom- 
an, all  in  white  and  black,  and  closely 
followed  by  a  bright -eyed  African  girl 
even  less  closely  veiled  than  her  mis- 
tress ;  the  sanctimonious  Dervish  in 
soft  brown,  or  softer  green,  or  steely 
gray,  his  bent  head  and  downcast  eyes 
surmounted  by  his  tall  cjiindrical  felt 
cap  ;  the  little  strutting  military  cadet 
in  smart  imiform  and  brand-new  fez, 
not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  joer- 
haps,  and  closely  followed  by  a  scowling 
African  servant  w'ho  cuffs  him  sharply, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  respect,  if 
he  wanders  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  rumble  and  clat- 
ter of  a  splendid  equipage  rolling  fast 
through  the  diriding  croAvd,  bearing, 
it  may  be,  some  solemn,  frock-coated, 
white  -  bearded,  scarlet-fezzed  minister 
of  state,  on  his  way  to  Selamlik,  or  from 
Yildiz  Kiosk  to  the  Sublime  Porte — or 
else,  if  the  carriage  be  a  closed  brough- 
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am,  and  if  there  be  outi'iders,  some 
delicate,  i)ale -faced,  half- consumptive 
prince,  one  of  the  innumerable  ott- 
shoots  of  the  Imperial  family.  And  it 
all  surges  back  and  forth,  gleaminf^, 
glisteniuf^;,  and  tlashinf^,  under  the  broad 
white  Kun  a<^ainst  the  background  of 
blue  water  and  pale  sky  and  faintly 
outlined  hills,  jioured  out  as  a  stream 
of  liquid  metsil  when  the  funiace  is 
opened,  and  rushing,  iridescent  and 
sparkling,  toward  the  mould,  fascinat- 
ing, entliralling,  almost  hypnotic;  in  its 
effect  upon  the  senses. 

Even  the  fat  and  flabby  Greek,  who 
sits  not  far  from  you  iipon  the  leathern 
bench,  can  hardly  keep  his  eyes  from 
the  sight,  although  it  has  been  familiar 
to  him  since  he  was  a  baby.  He  is  a 
cook  and  has  bilious-looking  eyes.  You 
know  that  he  is  a  cook,  because  he  is 
smoking  a  water-pipe  which,  as  every- 
one who  frequents  the  coffee-houses  in 
Constantinople  is  aware,  is  a  form  of 
enjoyment  favored  almost  exclusively 
by  the  members  of  his  profession.  But 
even  the  bubbhng  of  the  water-pipe,  and 
the  constant  efforts  of  keeping  its  lit- 
tle fire  alive,  cannot  distract  your  neigh- 
bor's unhealthy  yellow  eyes  from  the 
enthralling  spectacle  of  Galata  Bridge 
at  noon -day.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  whole  world,  from  San  Francis- 
co to  Peking — nothing  so  vivid,  so  alive, 
so  heterogeneous,  so  anomalous  and  so 
fascinating.  The  imagination  reels  at 
the  merest  attempt  to  fix  the  character- 
istics or  guess  at  the  lives,  to  evoke  the 
poetry,  the  prose,  or  the  romance,  of 
half  a  score  among  the  countless  individ- 
ualities that  cross  the  field  of  vision  at 
every  second,  streaming  backward  and 
forward  like  swarms  of  bees  between 
the  two  great  .hives  of  humanity  thus 
linked  and  bound  together  by  a  single 
narrow  causeway. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impres- 
sion of  Constantinople.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  since  then,  to  see  it  again 
and  again,  at  every  time  of  year,  and 
under  every  possible  aspect,  but  no  sub- 
sequent picture  has  had  either  the  vivid- 
ness or  the  beauty  of  the  first.  I  re- 
member that  it  was  in  February  and  we 
steamed  uj3  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  in  a  heavy 


snow-stoi-m.  Tlie  flakes  fell  so  thick 
and  fast  that  scan^ely  a  single  build- 
ing was  distinctly  visible.  Then,  sud- 
denly, just  when  we  were  opposite  St. 
So])hia,  the  snow  ceased  to  fall,  the 
clouds  j)arted  in  a  bright  blue  rent,  and 
the  clear  morning  sun,  rising  l)ehin(l  us, 
shone  full  upon  Stamboul.  It  was  a 
mai-velloiis  sight.  Every  dome  and  min- 
ai'et  and  tower  was  frosted  with  thick 
silver.  It  was  as  though  the  whole 
beautiful  city  were  moulded  in  precious 
metal  finely  chiselled  and  richly  chased. 
The  slender  minarets  shot  up  like 
rays  of  hght,  the  dark  cA-presses  were 
changed  to  silver  plumes,  even  the 
Seven  Towers,  far  on  the  western  wall, 
were  as  white  as  Parian  marble.  Only 
the  sea  had  coloz*.  A  moment  earlier 
it  had  been  gray  and  dull  as  weather- 
beaten  lead,  but  under  the  touch  of  the 
Eastern  sun  it  flashed  all  at  once  to  a 
deep  opaque  blue,  more  like  lapis  lazuli 
than  sapphire. 

The  glory  of  the  scene  was  beyond  de- 
scrijition,  and,  in  its  way,  surpasses  any- 
thing I  have  witnessed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  A  few  minutes  later  it  was 
gone,  the  wintry  clouds  rolled  together, 
the  light  went  out,  snow  fell  again,  then 
rain,  and  then  more  snow,  and  my  sec- 
ond impression  was  of  dismal,  slushj', 
filthy  streets,  dripping  eaves,  marrow- 
biting  air,  and  an  intense  longing  for  a 
comforiable  room  and  a  good  fire.  Per- 
haps the  contrast  has  sensed  in  memory's 
gallery  to  throw  the  first  pictiu'e  into 
unreasonable  prominence,  but  remem- 
brance may  have  exaggerations  which 
one  does  not  regret. 

And  now,  quite  recently,  I  have  seen 
the  picture  in  another  and  very  differ- 
ent light.  I  was  belated  in  Kadi  Keui 
on  a  summer  evening,  and  being  obliged 
to  get  back  to  Pera  for  the  night  I  took 
a  four-oared  kaik.  The  moon  was  near 
the  first  quarter  and  shone  brightly, 
though  the  weather  to  the  northward 
was  threatening,  and  there  was  a  sharp, 
cool  breeze  over  the  water.  Very 
slowly,  as  we  made  our  way  across,  the 
black  cloud-bank  crept  up  to  the  moon 
until,  just  as  we  were  opposite  Top 
Kapu,  the  thunder-storm  broke  on  us 
in  full  force.  In  an  instant  the  night 
was  as  black  as  ink,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  ahead  but  the  dim  lights  of  the 
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bridge  and  the  white  foam  of  the  driv- 
ing squall.  Astern  and  to  starboard 
the  red  light  on  the  so-called  Leander's 
Tower,  served  to  guide  the  oavsuien  as 
they  pulled  along  through  the  big  di'ops 
of  rain.  Then  the  lightning  began. 
At  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  vivid 
flashes  lit  up  both  cities,  Pera  and 
Stainboul,  so  brightly  that  even  at  a 
great  distance  I  could  distinctl}'  see  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  the  details  of 
the  architecture,  and  even  the  little  low 
doors  high  up  at  the  tojis  of  the  mina- 
rets. It  was  as  though  at  each  separate 
moment  the  whole  city  were  enveloped 
in  flames,  instantly  extinguished  and  as 
suddenly  rekindled. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
view  of  all,  and  the  most  permanently 
abiding  is  that  of  Stamboul  in  summer 
when  the  strong,  unwavering  light  fiUs 
every  lane  and  alley  and  corner  from 
sunrise  to  smiset,  drinking  up  the  shad- 
ows as  heat  dries  moisture.  Then  be- 
hind the  gilded  gratings  of  Sultan  Ali- 
med's  lovely  fountain  the  watermen  are 
ever  busy  fiUing  the  little  metal  cups 
from  the  cool  cistern  for  the  thirsty 
faithful  and  faithless  alike.  Then,  in 
the  bright  shade  that  is  like  the  sun- 
shine of  other  cities,  the  wretched  street 
dogs  forget  to  flght,  and  Ue  panting  in 
the  heat,  trusting  that  each  passer-by 
may  be  a  merciful  Turk,  who  will  step 
aside  rather  than  disturb  them,  and  not 
a  Greek  or  an  Armenian,  who  will  kick 
them  half  across  the  street  rather  than 
go  a  yard  out  of  his  way.  Then  it  is 
pleasant  to  wander  through  the  halls 
and  passages  of  the  Top  Kapu  Serai — 
in  English,  the  "  Cannon  Gate  Palace  " 
— to  spend  half  an  hour  in  the  exquisite 
•little  library  dreaming  over  the  marvel- 
lous portraits  of  the  Sultans,  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the 
precious  parchment  pages.  Mehemet 
the  Conqueror,  Bayezid  the  Mystic,  Su- 
leiman the  Magniflcent,  Alimed  First — 
he  of  the  six  minarets — Mahmud  the 
Reformer,  the  Slayer  of  the  Janissaries, 
the  introducer  of  the  fez — these  and 
many  others  have  all  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being  within  the  walls  of 
the  great  rambling  old  palace,  men  of 
many  strange  and  divers  passions  and 
'ambitions,  some  of  them  voluptuous  in 
their  tastes  beyond  a  Roman  Emperor's 


dream  of  luxury,  others  warlike,  simple, 
and  severe,  some  merciful,  some  blood- 
thirsty, all  despotic  in  theory,  in  fact,  or 
in  both.  Here  are  their  portraits  as 
they  looked  in  their  rich  and  varied 
magnificence,  turbaned,  jewelled,  and 
armed,  tierce  -  looking  men  most  of 
them,  even  when  there  is  a  trace  of  ef- 
feminacy in  their  features,  for  the  Sul- 
tan is  not  only  the  Patlishah — The  King 
of  Kings — but  also  the  Hunkyar,  the 
"  Man  Slayer."  And  at  the  entrance  to 
the  palace,  between  the  gates,  there  is  a 
dismal  little  room  where  the  slaying 
used  to  be  done,  where  many  a  Pasha, 
many  a  Vizier  and  many  a  Minister  of 
State  has  felt  the  tough  bow-string 
quietly  tightening  round  his  throat, 
when  a  few  moments  earUer  he  had 
dreamed  of  favor  and  of  power.  Down 
by  the  water's  edge,  too,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle gate  about  which  many  stories  are 
told,  legendary,  perhaps,  and  certainly 
not  so  surely  true  as  the  historical  facts 
connected  \rith  the  JeUad  Odasi — the 
gloomy  little  room — under  Orta  Kapu. 
Tradition  says  that  through  that  nar- 
row water-gate  more  than  one  rebellious 
beauty  of  the  harem  was  canied  out, 
sewn  in  a  weighted  sack,  that  her  soul 
might  expiate  her  foUies  and  her  body 
feed  the  fish  of  the  Bosphorus.  If  you 
have  a  Greek  guide,  he  wiU  assure  you, 
with  every  appearance  of  believing  the 
story  himself,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  earlier  Sultans  to  torture  rich  Greeks 
into  confessing  the  whereabouts  of  their 
hidden  treasiu-es,  and  then  to  consign 
their  mangled  remains  to  the  sea  by 
that  same  gate — a  story  which  finds  no 
corroboration  whatever  in  the  charters 
granted  to  Christians  by  the  Sultans, 
and  very  little,  if  any,  in  history  as  told 
by  the  Chi-istians  themselves.  But  as 
for  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  we  know 
very  little  about  them,  though  their 
shadowy  eyes  and  snowy  yashmaks 
seem  to  pursue  us  in  the  still  warm  air 
through  that  vast  deserted  dwelling — 
and  there  are  no  portraits  of  them 
among  the  illuminated  parchment  leaves 
in  the  quite  library. 

There  is  nothing  dull  or  commonplace 
al)Out  shopping  or  shopkeeping  in  the 
East.  Evei-y  man's  shop  is  much  more 
literally  his  stronghold   than  the  Eng- 
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lisliiuau'u  bouse  is  his  castle,  and  evei-y 
customer's  apj)e!irauce  is  the  signal  for 
a  siej^e.  TLu  uucouscionable  leuj^th  of 
time  necessary  to  develop  a  bargain  in 
Turkey  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  per- 
petual crowd  in  the  bazaar.  Whoever 
wishes  to  buy  anything  of  which  the 
price  is  not  commonly  known  and  fixed 
by  custom,  must  return  many  times  to 
the  assault  before  he  gets  w  hat  he  wants. 
The  consequence  is  that  where  every 
customer  comes  four  times  instead  of 
once  to  the  shop  where  he  has  business, 
there  ai*e  four  times  as  many  people  in 
the  tortuous  passages  and  labyrinthine 
ways  of  the  bazaar,  as  shovdd  legitimate- 
ly corresjjond  to  the  amount  of  business 
actufilly  done.  The  jirocess  is  certainly 
cumbrous.  When  you  first  see  the  ob- 
ject for  which  you  are  looking,  j'ou  must 
be  blind,  not  let  your  features  betray  by 
the  least  expression  that  you  are  inter- 
ested. Next,  you  should  ask  the  price 
of  at  least  one  hundred  articles  in  the 
shop,  being  careful,  however,  not  to 
omit  the  one  you  need,  lest  the  omission 
should  make  the  shopkeeper  suspect 
that  you  want  it.  You  will  then  send 
for  coffee  and  say  that  you  have  not 
come  to  buy  anything,  but  have  merely 
made  inquiries  out  of  curiosity.  A  few 
days  later  come,  and  again  ask  the 
prices  of  several  things.  On  your  third 
visit  you  may  allow  yourself  to  look 
more  closely  at  what  you  have  long- 
since  mentally  selected,  and  to  offer  the 
shopkeeper  not  more  than  one-third  of 
what  he  asks.  On  the  fourth  day  pre- 
pare for  a  final  pitched  battle.  If  you 
do  not  look  unrighteously  rich  and  have 
not  the  appearance  of  being  a  "  tender- 
foot," you  may  consider  that  you  have 
done  fairly  well  if  you  pay  in  the  end 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  demanded, 
especially  if  you  have  dealt  with  a  Turk 
or  a  Jew,  avoiding  anjtliing  like  a  Chris- 
tian as  you  wovild  shun  the  plague.  But 
this  roundabout  process  has  compen- 
sations after  all  so  real  as  to  be  almost 
attractions  in  themselves.  Everything 
is  mysterious  in  the  bazaar  and  much  is 
beautiful.  A  walled  city  within  a  walled 
city,  and  again  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress  within  that,  cut  up  in  all  direc- 
tions b}'  narrow  passages,  blind  alleys 
and  crossways,  the  whole  being  vault- 
ed and  roofed,  and  entirely  lighted  by 


countless  little  domes — a  labyrinth  Cre- 
tan in  its  complications,  and  puzzling 
even  to  those  who  inhabit  it,  crowded 
by  a  busy,  jostling,  motley  multitude 
drawn  together  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  filled  in  all  its  recesses  to 
very  overflowing  with  every  production 
of  Westera  civiUzation  and  Eastern  art, 
pervaded  throughout  its  enormous  ex- 
tent to  the  strange  smell  of  the  East,  so 
dear  by  strangers  and  so  hateful  to  the 
exiled  European — rich  in  everything,  in 
life  and  sound  and  gorgeous  color — the 
"charshi"of  Stamboul  stands  alone  in 
the  whole  world  as  the  product  of  three 
continents,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
fused  at  one  busy,  central,  seething 
point. 

The  centre  of  centres,  the  safe  de- 
posit, the  stronghold  of  the  Constanti- 
nople merchant,  is  Bezestan  the  "  Ar- 
morers  market."  The  wealth  in  this 
inner  sanctum  is  said  to  be  enormous — 
coin,  precious  stones,  jewels  of  all  sorts, 
silken  carpets,  rich  embroideries,  gold, 
weapons,  and  treasures  of  Oriental  art 
of  ever}'  sort,  are  deposited  here  in 
what  must  seem  to  an  ordinary  Euro- 
jjean  a  very  casual  way,  in  deal  boxes 
more  or  less  strengthened  with  iron 
and  furnished  with  by  no  means  bur- 
glar-proof locks.  And  yet  nothing  is 
ever  stolen  from  Bezestan.  It  has 
heavy  gates  of  its  own ;  it  is  opened  late 
and  closed  early,  and  the  merchants 
and  other  depositors  employ  numerous 
watchmen  by  night  and  day,  according 
to  a  system  which  is  primeval  in  the 
East,  and  to  which  the  West  is  rapidly 
approaching.  After  expending  its  in- 
genuity for  centuries  upon  the  con- 
stniction  of  ingenious  locks  and  bolts 
and  bars,  Europe  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  approximate  safety  is  only 
to  be  found  in  employing  j^lenty  of  light 
and  a  reliable  watchman. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  a  description  of  the  merchan- 
dise and  antiquities  here  accumulated 
for  sale.  Such  a  catalogue  would  fill 
a  hundred  volumes,  in  a  place  where 
hardly  any  two  objects  are  alike.  What 
strikes  one  is  the  enormous  product 
of  Eastern  manual  labor,  its  variety 
and  its  artistic  beauty,  and  those  facts 
are  more  familiar  in  the  West  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  no 
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average  cultivated  person  could  tell 
by  inspection  whether  a  carpet  were 
a  Gioi'des  or  a  Smyrna.  But  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  world 
would  not  be  richer  and  far  more  beau- 
tiful if  the  countless  eyes  that  pore 
over  "miserable  books"  and  the  innu- 
merable fingers  whose  cherished  occu- 
pation is  to  look  as  though  they  had 
none,  were  employed  in  producing 
something  useful  and  yet  not  machine- 
made. 

Constantinople    owes    much    to    the 
matchless  beauty  of   the   three  waters 
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which  nin  together  beneath  its  walls, 
and  much  of  their  reputation  again  has 
become  world-wide  by  the  kaik.  It  is 
disputed  and  disputable  whether  the 
Turks  copied  the  Venetian  gondola  or 
whether  the  Venetians  imitated  the 
Turkish  kaik,  but  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  have  a  common  ori- 
gin. Take  from  the  gondola  the  "  felse," 
or  hood,  and  the  rostrated  stem,  and 
the  remainder  is  j^ractically  the  kaik. 
It  is  of  all  craft  of  its  size  the  swiftest, 
the  most  easy  to  handle  and  the  most 
comfortable,  and  the  Turks  are  gener- 
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ally  ailmitted  to  be  the  best  oarsmen  with  the  ripples  and  wake  of  small  li^ht 

in    Europe.      Indeed,    they   liave    need  craft,   dotted  brilliantly  witli  color,  the 

to  be,  for  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  bright  red  fez,  the  full  and  snowy  shirt 

Golden  Horn   are    crowded   with    craft  of  the  kaikja,  the  rich  hues  of  dark  vel- 

of  every  kind,  and  made  dangerous  by  vets  trailing  over  the  stern  of  a  i)rivate 


the  swiftest  of  currents.     The  distances    boat  here  and  there 


among 


the    rest. 
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too  are  very  great,  and  such  as  no 
ordinary  oarsman  would  undertake  for 
pleasure  or  for  the  sake  of  exercise. 
It  is  no  joke  to  pull  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles  against  a  stream  which  in 
some  jjlaces  runs  fovir  or  five  knots  an 
hour. 

The  foreigner  avoids  the  kaik  when 
he  is  alone,  because  he  cannot  bargain, 
and  because  the  only  alternative  is  the 
society  and  unceasing  chatter  of  the 
tormenting  guic^e.  But  he  loses  much. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  lie  back  among 
the  cushions  opposite  the  silent  oars- 
men with  no  companion  but  a  cigarette, 
and  to  be  pulled  swiftly  lap  the  Golden 
Horn  on  a  Friday  afternoon  in  summer, 
choosing  the  hour  so  that  the  sun  shall 
be  behind  the  hill  just  as  the  kaik 
sweeps  into  the  broad  lagoon  beyond 
the  Arsenal.  The  river  broadens  and 
narrows  suddenly  again  and  again, 
streaked  with  light  and  shade,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  soft  green  hills,  shot 


Now,  as  the  water  widens,  there  is 
room  for  all  and  they  spread  like  a  fan, 
hastening  to  be  the  first  at  the  narrows 
beyond ;  and  then  you  are  in  the 
throng  again,  wondering  at  the  boat- 
men's matchless  skill  and  sometimes  at 
their  marvellous  good  temper.  Then 
under  pretty  wooden  bridges,  between 
low  river  banks  carpeted  with  turf. 
Trees  grow  in  little  thickset  planta- 
tions, and  in  each  tin}^  grove  the  coffee- 
seller  has  his  small  furnace  of  live  coals, 
his  water-jar  and  his  array  of  spotless 
cups.  There,  in  the  deep,  cool  shade, 
whole  families  spend  the  afternoon  at 
rest,  the  women  and  children  seated 
together  upon  the  grass,  their  ferajebs 
drawn  closely  round  them  and  their 
yashmaks  carelessly  draped  around  their 
faces,  while  the  men  are  grouped  by 
themselves  a  little  apart.  As  you  near 
the  Imperial  villa  trees  grow  more 
closely  together  and  the  people  are 
more  numerous ;  Egyptian  fiddlers  and 
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flute-players   fill   the  evening   air  with  the  inevitable,  the  eternal,  the  univei-sal 

strange    Arab    melodies,    often   harsh,  cigarette. 

sometimes  tuneful,  but    always    melun-  And  here  by  the  Sweet  "Waters  of  Eu- 

choly.      The   peo^jle    talk   Httle  among  rope,  in  the  pleasant  shade  and  by  the 


Along  the  Curbstone. 


themselves,  and  everywhere  the  voice  of 
the  ice-cream  vendor  rises  loudly  above 
other  sounds  —  dondurma  kaimak  — 
frozen  cream  !  A  little  higher  the  trees 
are  larger  still,  the  crowd  is  greater. 
Carriages  of  all  sorts,  from  the  most 
brilliant  equipage  to  the  humblest  coun- 
try cart,  are  drawn  np  in  long  rows. 
There  are  booths  and  tents — you  may 
eat  broiled  mutton  coUops  with  sour 
cream,  or  simple  ices,  or  you  may  drink 
sherbet  and  coffee,  and  everyone  smokes 


cool,  flowing  water,  I  will  leave  you  for 
a  space  to  breathe  the  gentle  Eastern  air, 
to  dream  out  your  dream  of  romance 
until  the  shadows  deepen  to  purple,  and 
the  silent  kaiks  drop  away  down  the 
stream,  or  if  you  feel  commerciall}-  in- 
clined, and  have  spent  your  day  in  the 
bazaar,  to  lay  deep  schemes  for  the  cir- 
cumvention of  Isaac,  or  Moses,  or  my 
dear  old  friend  Marchetto,  or  of  Osman 
Bey,  the  honest  Turk,  in  the  purchase  of 
the  ideal  Persian  carpet. 
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By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 


One  morning  only  of  the  gradual  v'ear 

The  sunshine  on  her  window-ledge  may  fall  ; 

Oh,  marvel  not  her  heart  is  full  of  fear 

Lest  clouds  that  morning  keep  the  sun  in  thrall ! 


AN   UNPUBLISHED   WORK   OF   SCOTT 

PRIVATE  LETTERS  OF  KING  JAMES'S  REIGN. 


INTRODUCTION. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


jOME  years  ago,  I  chanced 
to  pick  up  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  Lockliart's  "  Life 
of  Scott,"  and,  opening 
on  page  410,  read  what 
seemed  to  be  a  letter 
written  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  Eng- 
land. The  style  entirely  took  me  in, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  turned  back 
for  a  page  or  two,  that  I  found  the  let- 
ters Avere  of  Sir  Walter's  own  composi- 
tion. Lockhart  says  that,  in  1821,  Scott 
"amused  some  leisure  hours  with  writ- 
ing a  series  of  '  Private  Letters,'  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
repositories  of  a  noble  English  family, 
and  giving  a  picture  of  manners  in 
town  and  country  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  These  letters 
were  printed  as  fast  as  he  penned  them 
(this,  by  the  way,  is  not  quite  accurate), 
"  in  a  handsome  quarto  form,  and  he 
furnished  the  margin  with  a  running 
commentary  of  notes,  drawn  up  in  the 
character  of  a  disappointed  chaplain,  a 
keen  Whig,  or  rather  Radical,  overflow- 
ing on  all  occasions  with  spite  against 
monarch}'  and  aristocracy."  When  sev- 
enty-two pages  had  been  printed,  Lock- 
hart,  Erskine,  and  James  Ballantjaie 
told  Scott  that  he  was  thromng  away, 
in  those  letters,  the  materials  of  as 
good  a  romance  as  he  had  ever  penned. 
Scott  listened  to  this  advice,  and  when 
riding  Sibyl  Grey  one  day,  and  "  pat- 
ting her  neck  till  she  danced  under 
him,"  told  Lockhart  that  "you  were  all 
quite  right.  If  the  letters  had  passed 
for  genuine,  they  would  have  found 
favor  only  with  a  few  musty  anti- 
quaries, and  if  the  joke  were  detected, 
there  was  not  story  enough  to  carry  it 
otf.  I  shall  burn  the  sheets,  and  give 
you  gentle  King  Jamie  and  all  his  tail 
in  the  old  shape,  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
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Captain  Goffe  Avithin  sight  of  the  gal- 
lows." 

Captain  Goffe  is  a  character  in  "  The 
Pirate,"  which  was  Scott's  more  serious 
work  in  fiction,  at  the  time  when  he 
conceived  the  "  Letters,"  for  antiqua- 
rian amusement.  He  was  generally 
occupied  on  two  novels  at  once,  in  ad- 
dition to  criticism  and  histor}'.  As  a 
consequence  of  his  promise  he  began 
"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  and  in  a  day 
or  two  handed  the  early  chapters  to 
Lockhart,  who  read  them  to  Terrj',  the 
actor,  on  the  pleasant  green  "  haugh  " 
beside  the  Tweed,  at  Abbotsford. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  IVIaxwell 
Scott  I  was  permitted,  when  staying  at 
Chiefswood,  Lockhart's  cottage,  to  read 
the  one  surviving  set  of  sheets  on 
Avhich  the  "Private  Letters  "  were  print- 
ed, with  the  widest  of  margins.  On 
the  final  page  I  found  written,  in  the 
well-known  and  pathetic  scrawl  of  Sir 
Walter's  last  days,  "  Send  to  Press. 
March,  I83I."  He  therefore  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  the  fragment, 
and  in  a  letter  written  from  the  conti- 
nent in  his  last  journey  thither,  he  re- 
minds Lockhart  of  the  "  Private  Let- 
ters," and  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  share 
in  their  composition. 

"  Another  thing  of  great  interest," 
Scott  writes,  "  requires  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  You  may  remember  a  work 
in  which  our  dear  and  accomplished 
friend.  Lady  Louisa,  condescended  to 
take  an  oar,  and  which  she  has  handled 
most  admirably.  It  is  a  supposed  set 
of  extracts  relative  to  James  YL,  from 
a  collection  in  James  VI. 's  time,  the 
costumes  admirably  pi'eseiwed,  and  like 
the  fashionable  wigs,  more  natural  than 
one's  own  hair.  ...  I  wrote  one 
or  two  fragments  in  the  same  style, 
which  I  wish  should,  according  to  orig- 
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inal  intention,  appear  witliout  a  name. 
The  fun  is  that  our  excellent 
friend  had  forgotten  the  whole  aife,ir 
till  I  reminded  her  of  her  kindness, 
and  was  somewhat  inclined,  like  Lady 
Teazle,  to  deny  the  butler  and  the 
coach-horses." 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Bute,  was  one  of  Scott's  most 
intimate  friends.  She  could  tell  him 
tales  of  the  old  Georgian  age,  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Jeanie  Deaus's  Duke, 
who  fought  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  who 
was  so  devoted  to  a  wife  no  more 
beautiful  or  intellectual  than  Jeanie 
Deans  herself.  In  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian "  Sir  Walter  introduces  a  tricky 
child,  daughter  of  the  Duke,  who  makes 
fun  of  Red  John  of  the  Battles  in  a 
very  amusing  manner.  This  child. 
Lady  Mary  Campbell,  lived  to  become 
a  grotesque  character  as  Lady  Mary 
Coke.  She  was  in  love  with  the  Duke 
of  York  (the  Hanoverian  Duke,  not,  of 
course,  the  Cardinal),  and  her  passion 
caused  much  merriment.  She  left  a 
large  mass  of  memoirs,  to  which  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  wrote  a  most  entertain- 
ing and  ^^itty  preface,  full  of  old  court 
anecdotes  and  historical  reminiscences. 
The  Pi*eface  and  Memoirs  have  lately 
been  printed  for  private  circulation  : 
they  are  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Home,  and  are  admirably  edited  by  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  James  Home.  This 
witty  Lady  Loviisa  was  by  far  the  most 
entertaining  of  Scott's  correspondents, 
and  she  is  almost  the  only  one  of  them 
who  writes  to  him  about  his  novels. 
It  is  understood  that  her  correspond- 
ence may  be  given  to  the  world.  I  was 
disinclined  to  believe  that  Lady  Louisa 
had  really  contributed  to  the  "Private 
Letters,"  and  thought  that  Sir  "Walter, 
in  his  latest  year,  might  have  forgotten 
and  confused  the  circumstances.  But 
it  is  never  safe  to  decide  that  his  ex- 
traoi'dinary  memory,  however  weakened 
by  many  shocks  of  apoplexy,  was  really 
clouded.  Lady  Louisa  herself,  it  seems, 
had  forgotten,  at  least  temporarily,  her 
share  in  the  "Private  Letters."  But 
she  was  mistaken.  In  examining  Sir 
Walter's  correspondence,  Mr.  David 
Douglas,  editor  and  publisher  of  his 
"Journal,"  finds  a  note  from  Lady 
Louisa,  of  1821,  vaguely  dated  "  Wednes- 


day Evening."  Therein  she  says  "Sir 
Tliomas's  letter  "  (the  last  in  the  collec- 
tion) "beats  all  the  rest  out  of  the  field, 
and  is  so  suijer-excelkut  that  they  will 
never  do  by  its  side."  This  certainly 
sounds  like  the  modesty  of  a  contrib- 
utor. She  goes  on,  "I  believe  it  was 
found  in  a  trunk  of  Mr.  Haliburton's 
great  grandmother's  great  grandfath- 
er " — an  ancestor  of  Scott's — "  the  an- 
cientry is  so  well  kept  up,  yet  the  de- 
fence so  exactly  what  such  people  make 
at  all  times."  Again,  in  wi-iting  to  Mr. 
jNIorritt,  of  Rokeby,  on  June  16,  1821, 
Scott  refers  to  the  "Private  Letters," 
parodjang  their  style.  "  Pray,  my  good 
Lord  of  Rokeby,  be  my  veiy  gracious 
good  lord,  and  think  of  our  pirated 
[private  ?]  Letters.  It  will  be  an  ad- 
mirable amusement  for  you,  and  I 
hold  you  accountable  for  two  or  three 
academical  ej^istles  of  the  period,  fuU 
of  quotations  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
order  to  explain  what  needs  no  explana- 
tion, and  fortify  sentiments  which  are 
indisputable.  I  pray  you  to  think  of 
this.  I  must  ivrite  to  Lady  Louisa  Stu- 
art for  further  contributions,  as  we  are 
about  to  go  to  press  in  good  earnest." 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  Lady  Louisa's 
hand  is  present  in  the  "Letters,"  and 
probable  that  they  were  not  printed 
till  Sir  Thomas's  was  written  ;  after 
which  Lockhart  and  Erskine  prevailed 
on  Scott  to  give  them  ujd  in  favor  of 
"Nigel."  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Doug- 
las for  this  confirmation  of  Scott's  own 
letter  to  Lockhart,  published  in  his 
"  Journal "  (ii.,  473).  No  doubt  "  Nigel  " 
is  better  than  a  wilderness  of  letters, 
but  a  curious  reader  would  have  liked 
both.  Even  in  these  fragments  one 
sees  traces  of  novel  characters,  and  of 
a  promising  plot.  The  very  editor,  the 
Radical  Chaplain,  who  tries  to  "  black- 
mail "  the  noble  lord,  the  son  of  his  old 
employer,  is  a  new  character  for  Scott. 
He  loved  not  Radicals,  bi;t  he  made 
this  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  wretch 
utter  censures  of  old  manners  and 
abuses  which  are  correct,  though  h}iD0- 
critical.  The  ancient  families  which 
possess  stores  of  unpublished  history, 
know  well,  by  bitter  experience,  how 
veiy  unti'ustworthy  Dr.  Dryasdust  can 
be.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  gave  Scott  a 
curious    example    of    Dr.    Dryasdust's 
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doings  with  regard  to  the  Marlborough 
papers,  in  a  letter  of  great  interest. 
Other  i^-ases  readily  occur  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  luuniment  rooms,  and 
the  attics  over  stables  in  which  the  let- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  century  sometimes 
repose  unread. 

As  to  the  story  in  the  "  Private  Let- 
ters," we  see  that  a  noble  lord  has  a 
half-brother  to  marry  ;  that  he  desires 
for  him  the  hand  of  a  ward  of  the 
king  ;  that  the  half-brother,  Sir  Thom- 
as, has  slighted  the  lady  for  "  her 
cousin  Bess,"  "  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  " 
that  the  Royal  ward  probably  prefers 
some  other  wooer  ;  that  Sir  Thomas  is 
a  gallant  about  town,  who  dines  and 
brawls  at  ordinaries,  like  Dalgarno  in 
"  Nigel,"  and  who  is  in  love  with  a 
mysterious  fair  Venetian.  Here  is  a 
very  prett}^  tangle,  and  about  the  fair 
Venetian  we  are  especially  curious.  Is 
she  mixed  up  with  the  plots  of  Semi- 
nary priests,  about  which  warning  is 
given?  is  she  an  agent  of  the  "fowle 
wizard,"  who  keeps  the  oavI  suspect- 
ed by  King  James,  that  eminent 
demonologist,  of  occasionally  walking 
on  all-fours?  Priests  in  hiding,  con- 
cealed in  those  "priests'  holes,"  whence 
Elizabeth's  emissaries  starved  them 
out,  afterward  torturing  them  to  death, 
are  picturesque  characters.  In  Scotfs 
hands  they  would  have  fared  better 
than  under  the  "Protestant  flail"  of 
Charles  Kingsley. 

All  is  obscure  ;  we  know  not  how  Sir 
Thomas  emerged  from  prison,  how  the 
Eoyal  ward  fared,  that  persecuted  lady  ; 
what  manner  of  woman  the  fair  Vene- 
tian proved  to  be,  or  whether  the  tale- 
bearing intriguer  ever  got  the  baton. 
We  look  for  a  moment  through  a  win- 
dow of  one  of  Scott's  enchanted  pal- 


aces :  kings  take  counsel  ;  euphuists 
scribble  ;  knaves  conspire  ;  pretty  maid- 
ens weep  neglected  ;  courtiers  whis- 
per of  fresh  favorites,  new  stars  in 
the  court  heaven  ;  darkling  Jesuits 
go  about  disguised  ;  the  companions 
of  Dalgarno  rulfle  and  revel  ;  shields 
clash  ;  swords  shine  ;  and  then  the  cur- 
tain falls  across  the  casement,  and  nox 
alta  premit.  One  is  sorry  to  })art  with 
these  friends,  so  swiftly  introduced, 
so  sti'angel}'  embroiled,  so  full  of  the 
magical  life  with  which  Scott  endowed 
his  least  considered  creations.  But 
"  into  the  dark  go  one  and  all,"  their 
deeds  unchronicled,  even  their  names 
as  unknown  as  all  of  ours  will  be  when 
a  few  stormy  years  have  sped,  and  our 
memory  depends  on  an  uni'ead  grave- 
stone or  two,  or  a  dusty  volume  on  a 
dusty  stall. 

Whether  the  "  Letters  "  would  have 
deceived  antiquarians,  the  Monkbarns- 
es  of  to-day  may  decide.  To  myself, 
speaking  as  a  laATnan,  the  spelling 
seems  almost  too  archaic  for  the  age, 
but  Scott  knew  the  age  and  its  man- 
ners well,  having  edited,  in  1811,  the 
"  Secret  History  of  King  James  the 
Sixth."  His  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  title-page  of  the  book,  but  Lock- 
hart  vouches  for  the  fact  of  his  editor- 
ship. The  fragment  needs  no  longer 
introduction  ;  it  is  but  a  literary  curi- 
osity, a  waif  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
one  of  Scott's  Century  of  Inventions 
unfulfilled.  But  it  is  a  fragment  of  his 
prime,  not  like  the  novel  of  "  The  Siege 
of  Malta,"  written  abroad  in  1831-1832, 
a  work  of  which  he  cherished  high  ex- 
pectations in  his  indomitable  spirit.*  . 

Andrew  Lang. 

•  Some  of  the  letters  have  been  abridged  for  the  pres- 
ent publication. 


PRIVATE   LETTERS   OF   KING  JAMES'S   REIGN. 


By  Sir  IValter  Scott. 


Advertisement. 


The  inclosed  Exti-acts  were  made, 
sevei'al  years  since,  from  an  uncom- 
nionly  extensive  collection  of  family  pa- 
pers, in  possession  of   a  Nobleman  of 


high  rank.  They  were  always  designed 
for  Publication  at  some  future  period, 
and,  indeed,  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
specimen  of  a  much  larger  work.  But, 
fi'om  circumstances  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  Dedication,  the  Editor  is  deprived 
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of  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the 
PubUc  with  the  dates  and  names  of  the 
parties  between  wlioiu  the  letters  were 
exchanged.  The  Editor  was  informed, 
by  a  learned  friend,  that  one  or  two  of 
tlie  letters  had  already  appeared  in 
print ;  but  in  which  of  the  voluminous 
productions  of  this  nature  that  refer  to 
the  period,  the  Editor  has  been  unable 
to  discover.  Exclusion  from  the  means 
of  revising  the  copies  by  actual  compar- 
ison with  the  originals,  may  have  also 
led  to  minute  errors  in  spelling,  as  well 
as  other  mistakes  of  the  eye  and  pen. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Reader 
may  be  assured  tliat  the  transcript  is 
as  accui'ate  as  the  Editor's  care  would 
make  it,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  pow- 
ers were  at  the  best,  and  were  animated 
with  hopes  which  have  since  been  cru- 
elly blighted  ;  and,  under  ever3'  imper- 
fection which  circumstances  have  occa- 
sioned, the  Editor  trusts  his  work  will 
be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing,  from  the 
most  accurate  sources,  the  manners  and 
habits  of  their  forefathers. 

London,  20th  March,  1821. 
Dedication 

TO 

The  Noble  Lord 
who  will  understand  it. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  one  amongst  the  glorious  priv- 
ileges of  the  British  Press,  that  no  dif- 
ference of  rank,  or  assumption  of  su- 
periority, can  enable  him  who  has  done 
wrong,  to  escape  from  the  complaints 
of  him  by  whom  wrong  has  been  suf- 
fered. The  closed  door,  the  "  word  of 
denial,"  insolently  uttered  by  the  lacq- 
uey, cannot,  as  yet  at  least,  shield  the 
ear  of  power  fi*om  the  remonstrances 
of  those  who  have  been  treated  with  in- 
justice. 

My  own  case  is  well  known  to  your 
Lordship,  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  I 
have  stated  and  re-stated  it,  with  the 
idle  hope  that  some  recollection  of  past 
dsijs,  some  gleam  of  returning  regard, 
some  awakening  respect  to  the  promises 
made  to  a  father  now  in  his  grave, 
might  incline  y'  Lordship  to  make  good, 
in  a  certain  degree  at  least,  the  natiu'al 
expectations  which  these  promises  ex- 


cited, and  to  repair,  as  far  as  it  can  now 
be  repaired,  the  neglect  which  has  left 
me  to  sti-uggle  with  difficulties  in  my 
more  advanced  age,  because  I  dedicated 
with  unselfish  zeal,  the  best  of  my  youth 
to  your  Lordship's  senice,  and  to  that 
of  y'  late  honoured  Father.  Every  ef- 
fort having  been  made  in  vain,  I  have 
chosen  the  present  mode  of  compelling 
y'  attention  to  my  situation,  aware  that 
it  will  hardly  be  agreeable  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  a  Second  Edition  of  this  Dedi- 
cation should  appear,  with  the  name, 
rank,  and  titles,  of  him  whom  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  address. 

The  principal  motive  for  the  present 
publication  arises  from  that  part  of  my 
life  (I  am  sorry  to  say  the  best  years  of 
it)  which  was  not  wholly  employed  or 
wasted  in  3''  Lordship's  immediate  ser- 
vice, during  the  time  of  my  residence 

at .    Your  Lordship  will  please  to  be 

informed,  in  case  you  should  not  already 
know  it,  that  to  an  excellent  library  of 
old  authors,  j'  ancestors  added  a  curi- 
ous and  extensive  collection  of  manu- 
script correspondence  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  (despite  the  fables  of 
flattering  genealogists)  j-our  Lordship's 
famil}"  first  rose  into  eminence,  down  to 
that  of  George  I.,  when  the  series  was 
discontinued  perhaps  from  motives  of 
safetj' ;  for  jour  Lordship  has  not  the 
honour  (if  it  is  one)  to  be  the  fii'st  of 
y'  house,  who  entertained  Tory  princi- 
ples. From  this  large  mass,  to  which 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Lord  .... 
permitted  me  free  access,  I  made  liberal 
and  accurate  extracts,  with  a  view  of 
one  day  giving  to  the  Public  documents, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  go  as  far  as  any 
w^hich  have  yet  appeared,  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  real  and  unbiassed  opinion 
of  the  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments 
of  English  persons  of  rank,  during  the 
seventeenth  centvuy.  I  have  reason  to 
think  my  intention  was  known  to  and 
approved  by  my  late  Lord  ;  at  least  thus 
far,  that  when  I  spoke  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  was  likely  to  be  excited  by 
such  a  publication,  he  always  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  would  therefore  be,  in  any  ordinary 
case,  unnecessary  to  vindicate  myself 
from  any  charge  of  breach  of  trust,  or 
abuse  of  opportunity,  while  availing 
myself  of  the  fruit  of  many  days'  labour, 
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in  a  manner  which  must  produce  to  the 
Public  such  a  stock  of  additional  and 
interesting  infoi'ination.  Yet,  I  must  say 
a  few  words  more  in  my  own  vindica- 
tion, since  the  most  innocent  opinions, 
and  the  most  laudable  actions  of  my 
life,  I  mean,  the  ardour  of  my  political 
sentiments,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  occasionally  obU<^ed  to  sus- 
tain them,  have  been  objected  to  me  as 
causes  for  obstructing  my  progress  in 
society. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
point  out  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  have 
selected  my  specimen  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  family  of ,  chief!}' 

from  the  time  of  James  I.,  although 
some  Letters  may  have  been  written 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his 
misguided  son.  At  so  distant  a  period, 
my  Lord,  I  do  not  apprehend  your  feel- 
ings of  family  honour  can  be  acutely  in- 
terested in  behalf  of  yoiu*  noble  ances- 
try, however  you  might  feel,  had  I  lifted 
the  veil  which  covers  the  proceedings  in 
a  certain  great  divorce  case,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  But,  farthei*,  I 
have  carefully  omitted  in  the  following 
publication,  every  thing  in  these  lettei's 
which  could  point  out  the  names  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  written,  so 
that  it  will  rest  with  your  Lordship's 
prudence  whether  these  particulars  are 
ever  known  to  the  Public.  A  Sacrifice 
this  was,  my  Lord,  and  to  me  no  slight 
one ;  since  it  affected  those  circum- 
stances which  went  to  prove,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  i*ecords  from  which  I  have 
made  the  following  extracts.  The  same 
desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  disclosui*e, 
prevents  my  attaching  to  this  Dedica- 
tion the  name  of  the  person  who  now 
addresses  you —  a  name,  my  Lord, 
which  would  at  least  carry  with  it  war- 
rant that  he  who  o^^■ns  it  is  incapable 
of  deceit  or  dishonour,  but  which  must 
now  be  concealed,  since,  to  mention  it, 
would  be  to  reveal  that  of  your  Lord- 
ship. 

The  absence  of  these  natural  warrants 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
Extracts,  will,  however,  prove  of  the 
less  consequence,  as  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  correspondence  must  be 
pi  itself  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  who 
have  given  themselves   the   trouble  to 


consider  the  style  and  manners  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  to  this  con- 
sideration must  be  added  the  probabil- 
ity, that  circumstances  may  happen  to 
induce,  or  rather  to  oblige,  me  to  raise 
the  veil  which  I  have  for  the  present 
dropped  over  the  names  and  dignities 
of  the  correspondents  whom  the  follow- 
ing pages  introduce  to  the  reader.  In 
the  mean  while,  I  think  it  necessaiy  to 
preserve  silence  on  these  topics,  in  or- 
der to  obviate  the  blame  which  might 
otherwise  be  imputed  to  me,  however 
unjustly,  as  having  betrayed  the  family 
secrets  of  the  patron  (such  I  believe  is 
the  word  used  on  the  like  occasions) 
with  whom  I  once  dwelt.  In  truth,  if  I 
know  an  accusation  from  which  my  nat- 
ure recoils  more  indignantly'  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  which  might  ascribe  to 
me  anything  approaching  to  breach  of 
confidence  ;  and  rather  than  be  the  in- 
dividual against  whom  such  a  charge 
could  be  made  with  justice,  I  would 
chuse  to  be  the  man  who  could  break 
asunder  and  cast  from  him  the  bonds 
of  early  friendship,  or  even  he  who  was 
capable  of  neglecting  the  wishes  of  a 
deceased  father. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  such  sentiments 
as  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  min- 
gled recollection  of  former  days,  and  of 
the  present, 

Yom*  Lordship's  most  obedient 
Humble  servant, 
J.  H. 

LETTEK  I. 

TO  A  NOBLEMAN   FROM  HIS    KINSMAN  &  AGENT 
AT    COURT. 

Good  My  Lord, 

If  I  fulfiU  not  to  the  letre  eveiie 
particular  whereof  you  give  direction, 
thincke  not  that  I  seeke  to  spare  myne 
owne  paynes,  or  be  growne  a  slugge  in 
your  service.  Rather  would  I  over- 
shoote  the  marke  in  what  so  ever  apper- 
tayneth  to  the  same,  thanne  let  the 
shaftedrop  mid-waie  fordefaulte  of  vig- 
orous handlynge  of  my  bowe.  Yet,  true 
it  is,  I  have  not  gone  aga3-ne  whither  you 
would  have  me  goe,  nor  am  I  yet  mynd- 
ed  to  obeie  you  therinne.  I  praie  you, 
unto  what  ende  should  it  serve  ?  Her 
teares,  lamentes,  and  entreatyes  would 
be  renewed,  &  soe  wovdd  my  perplexi- 
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tie,  iu  coyneiiige  sorrie  excuses  ;  and 
alle  would  aii;aine  be  atte  a  stande  stille. 
Did  I  knowe  of  a  siiretie  that  we  were 
the  strouj^'este,  this  fayre  antagoiiiste 
might  be  eiu-owntered  iu  another  fash- 
iou.  A  fewe  stowte  wordea,  roundely 
uttered,  uiight  worke  more  upon  her 
waywardness,  than  such  smooth  faun- 
inge  as  we  have  perforce  employed 
hithertoe,  and  with  small  goode  effect. 
But  sale  that  I  arme  my  tongue  with 
threttes  of  the  Lyone's  wrath,  and  she 
see  not  the  Lyon  looke  grimme,  nor  lashe 
his  tayle,  then  were  we  well  holpen,  and 
I  most  like  unto  a  cur,  who  griunetli  to 
affraye  simple  sliepe,  but  hath  no  sliarp- 
nesse  of  tootlie  to  serve  his  turn  for  a 
lustie  bite.*  I  confesse  me  muche  oute  of 
haste  respectinge  this  ncyotium.  In  es- 
pecialtie,  I  mislike  greatlie  of  the  lacon- 
ike  answere  you  have  drawne  from  my 
anciente  Lorde,  Reynard  the  astucious. 
None  so  watcheth  the  bloweiuge  of  the 
com-te  windes  as  he  doeth  ;  and,  by  my 
faythe,  he  would  have  eaten  his  penne, 
even  unto  chokinge  therewithall,  or  ever 
he  had  used  so  peremptoiie  phrase,  un- 
lesse  he  conceived  of  some  great  ones 
that  they  were  contrai'ious  to  your  de- 
sires. I  would  you  gave  me  license 
to  beate  the  bushe  with  old  "Wonthrop 
toiichinge  those  bondes.  Should  the 
tide  turne  crosselye,  I  knowe  but  this  ; 
that  an  if  youre  lordshippe  could  with- 
drawe  youre  owne  handes  oute  of  his 
nette,  it  were  the  safest  course  to  castle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  borde,  and  leave 
caringe  for  the  ky-iyghte.\  Else  you  riske 
yoiu'e  whole  game  for  one  piece,  and, 
with  your  good  pardon,  one  that  ever- 
more moveth  askewe. 

Yet,  desperare  de  repuhlica  is  not  my 
wonte.  We  male  lighte  in  tirme  grounde, 
and  on  oui-  fjeete  still.  But  the  hkely- 
hode  or  unlikelyhode  of  oiu-  soe  doe- 
inge  is  not  to  be  knowne  quicklie,  synce 
there  is  such  a  stii're  at  present,  that 
the  mightier  men  of  the  erthe  can  at 
no  hand  be  brought  to  treate  of  anie 
px'ivate  matter,  either  for  friende  or 
foe.  A  proclamatione  is  this  daie  made 
agaynste  Popish  recusants,  and  the  coun- 
sayle  sate  long  and  late  yesterdaie  ;  the 
cause  bruited  to  be  advices  privilie  come 

*  The  Lyon  appears  to  be  gentle  King  Jamie. 

t  Circumstances  afterwards  shew  this  knight  to  be  a 
brother  uterine  of  tlie  Noble  Lord  for  w  horn  it  was  the 
object  to  obtain  a  rich  match. 


from  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  he  who 
went  leiger  intoe  Spayne.  Men  saie  that 
he  hath  discovered  a  practice  of  great 
dangere  to  four  hundn^d  and  txoeidy- 
niiui,  betweene  certain e  religioners  at 
Madrid,  and  some  of  oure  ruuawayes 
there  refuged,  Ii'ish  and  other  suche.|  It 
is  verie  like  to  be  true  ;  for  one  who  hath 
familiaritie  with  M'  Secretarie,  did  en- 
truste  me  with  thus  much  three  months 
agoue,  that  the  Lord  Ambassadore  wrote 
of  these  fugitive  traytores,  as  workinge 
some  subtile  mischeefe  under  grounde. 
Dothe  your  Lordshippe  aske,  what  more 
is  saide  ?  As  well  male  you,  how  many 
birdes  bete  theire  winges  in  the  aire. 
.  .  Your  Lordshippe's  concernes 
drawe  me  backe  to  them.  Leaving  Sir 
Thomas  to  unthredde  alone  the  clew 
which  his  wdlle  fullenesse  hath  wounde 
for  himselfe,  w^ere  it  not  good  that  you 
should  bethincke  you  of  him  who  is 
neerer  to  you  than  a  brother,  and  albeit 
a  striplinge,  yet  now  of  j'eeres  to  be 
matched,  so  as  it  could  be  ordered  with 
advantage?  M"^  Richard  Broune,  an 
honeste  gentleman,  and  true  to  you, 
hath  held  some  distante  speeche  with 
me  of  a  Wiltshire  knighte,  now  in  Lon- 
don, who  hath  a  faire  estate,  well  tim- 
bered, worthe  better  than  £500,  of 
jeerly  rente.  His  yonge  daughter  it's 
sole  heyre.  She  shall  soone  be  twelve 
yeeres  olde,  and  he  pui-jDOsed  not  to 
match  her  till  she  should  enter  her 
fourteenth  yeere,  but  he  being  drop- 
sical, and  lookinge  for  no  longe  life, 
and  some  having  possessed  §  him  that 
an   Erie,   his   neighboui-e   (one   known 

t"Four  Hundred  and  Tweutj'-nine "  is  doubtless 
King  James. 

§  Notwthstanding  the  coarse  and  careless  manner  in 
which  these  particulars  are  stated  by  the  unfeeling  writer, 
what  an  affecting  picture  do  they  present  to  the  eye  of 
sensibility.  The  venerable  father  attacked  by  a  mortal 
disease,  trembles  for  the  fate  of  his  lovely  daughter,  as 
yet  only  an  innocent  child.  To  whose  charge  shall  he 
commit  this  treasm-e  ?  Whom  can  he  depute  to  shield 
the  tender  bud  from  injury,  until,  ripened  into  a  beaute- 
ous flower,  it  may  be  gathered  by  the  hand  of  virtuous 
love,  and  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  manly  sincerity? 
Shall  he  place  her  under  the  control  of  her  pious  auut  ? 
Shall  he  intrust  the  wisest  and  worthiest  of  his  male 
relatives  with  the  management  of  her  property  ?  Alas ! 
That  posthumous  authority  which  God  and  nature  vested 
in  his  hands,  tyranny,  feudal  tyranny,  has  taken  away, 
his  darling  child  is  to  be  the  ward  of  a  callous  stranger, 
called  tfte  King.  The  contemptible  James,  the  crafty 
Salisbury,  must  become  the  arbiters  of  her  destiny ;  and 
from  his  bed  of  sickness  he  already  beholds  the  rapa- 
cious courtier,  to  whom  they  have  consigned  her,  hover- 
ing like  a  vulture,  in  readiness  to  snatch  his  prey,  as 
soon  as  death  shall  dismiss  her  sole  protecter  to  the 
tomb.  Thus  does  arbitrary  power,  pursuing  us  even  into 
those  domestic  recesses  which  it  might  be  supposed 
least  able  to  penetrate,  canker  the  root  of  private,  while 
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uuto  you),  lyetli  iu  waite  for  her  wurd- 
shippe,  nay,  hath  obtaiued  /'t>/7//-//i/(r'.s 
promise  it  shall  be  his  ;  the  good  sire 
sweareth  he  will  marry  her  out  of 
hande,  although  it  wore  to  the  liyude 
that  holdeth  oue  of  his  plows.  She  bath 
been  bredde  by  an  auute,  a  widowe, 
whom  tlu'ee  husbandes  have  abundantly 
joyntured.  The  tirste  was  a  rich  citi- 
zen of  Aldgate,  from  whom  she  had 
money  and  moveables.  Broune  speak- 
eth  of  her  as  somewhat  of  a  puritan  and 
very  penurious.  He  doubteth  that  she 
will  not  unloose  her  purse-strings  while 
living  ;  but  when  Atrojios  shall  at  once 
cutte  her  thredde,  and  the  knotte  which 
fasteneth  them,  the  damsel,  like  unto 
Danae,  maye  receive  iu  her  lappe  a 
showre  of  golde.  The  father  is  of  ann- 
cient  blood,  else  I  had  closed  the  col- 
loquie  by  a  brief  nay  ;  although  you 
shall  scarce  finde  one  amongste  youre 
peeres,*  with  a  sou  of  fourteene,  who 
would  stande  upon  that  uicetie,  when 
such  a  partie  did  presente  itselfe. 

I  beseech  youre  Lordshippe,  if  all  this 
be  as  Broune  recounteth,  catch  fortune 
by  the  forelocke  which  she  proffereth 
you.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  examine 
into  it  strictlie  ;  wherefore  I  trust  you 
will  send  me  your  commandes  speedihe, 
and  by  a  speciall  messenger.  Broune 
can  brynge  me  to  the  father  at  an  howre's 
warniuge,  for  he  lyeth  not  far  off.  Till 
I  learn  youre  farther  pleasiu-e  hereupon, 
I  reste 

Your  dutiful  and  most  loving  kins- 
man. 

LETTER  n. 

TO  A  NOBLEMAN  FROM  A  FRIEND,  REFUSING 
TO  INTERFERE  IN  A  MATRIMONIAL  NEGO- 
TIATION. 

My    Esteemed    Lord    &    verie     goode 
Friende, 
I    was     verie     much    honoured    by 
youre  letre,  of  the  18th  instannte.     My 

it  subverts  the  foundations  of  public,  felicitv.  Yet  a  poet 
(but  he  it  observed  a  Tory  poet)  did  not  blush  to  exclaim, 

"  How  small  of  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! ! ! " 
*  The  assertion  (or  admission)  here  made  by  my  Lord's 
obsequious  kinsman,  will  strike  the  reader  as  naive,  but 
was  probably  founded  in  strict  truth.  If  the  nobility  of 
that  age  could  so  easily  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  interest 
their  favourite  chimera,  family  pride,  what  vinay  we  ask) 
was  the  fate  of  good  faith,  honesty,  and  honour,  still  great- 
er chimeras  in  their  estimation,  and  rarely  the  favourites 
of  nobility  in  any  age— Mwicss  perhaps  the  present  ? 


poor  servisses,  you  ueede  entertayne  noe 
doubte,  are  at  all  seasones  yourts  to 
comannde  ;  but  touchiuge  this  present 
atfayre  I  see  notte  aughte  I  canne  doe 
thereinn,  my  yoiige  cozenne  ^loU  being 
no  waie  at  my  disposyuge.  Slie  is  the 
Kingge's  warde,  and  notte  mine  ;  what 
smalle  dutie  she  oweth  to  me,  she  maie 
withholde  if  she  liste  ;  wherefore  am  I 
loath  to  clayme  itt,  or  to  assayle  her 
with  my  perswasiounes.  Those  of  your 
noble  self,  as  more  eloquente  thanue 
anie  my  scantie  witte  could  frame,  soe 
are  they  like  to  be  crouned  with  better 
successe.  Itte  maie  well  have  fallen  out 
as  you  sale,  for  these  yonge  silly  wenches 
be  moste  times  tickle,  but  whomso- 
ever slie  nowe  affecteth  or  avoideth, 
thinke  you  she  will  poure  her  love-se- 
crettes  intoe  the  dull  eares  of  soe  grey 
a  head  as  mine  ?  My  Lorde,  I  am  a 
plaine  man.  Thus  it  standeth  to  my 
simple  comprehensioun.  If  the  Kynge's 
hyghnesse  affectionate  the  cause,  and 
wille  that  she  espouse  youre  brothere, 
what  neede  is  there  of  my  intermedel- 
inge  ?  Sa\'ing  the  reverence  due  (which 
so  homely  a  phraise  maie  seem  to  im- 
pugne),  his  Majestic  knoweth  howe  to 
butter  his  bredde  without  my  helpe  ; 
he  lacketh  notte  means  to  effecte  his 
royalle  purpose,  and  that  right  speedilie, 
as  canne  be  wished.  But  an  if  he  will 
otherwaies,  I  trow  medeliuge  maie 
prove  a  tycklishe  game  for  those  who 
plaie  thereatte,  and  I  choose  notte  to  be 
of  theyre  companie.  I  had  three 
monthes  strait  lodginges  in  the  Towre, 
in  the  old  Queene's  time,  for  that  my 
father  was  inwarde  with  my  Lorde  of 
Westmorelande,  although,  God  knows, 
neither  hee  nor  I  partoke  of  his  trea- 
sone.f  My  stomacke  serveth  me  notte  to 
return  thyther  at  threescore  and  twelve. 
With  hartie  praiers  for  youre  Lord- 
shippe's  healthe  and  prosperousnesse, 
I  remajTie. 

LETTER  m. 

from  a  kinsm.\n   to  a  n0blem.\n  on  the 
prospect  of  war. 

My  verie  Good  Lord, 

My  heaiiie    commendatiounes  being 
first  premised,  I  have  to  informe  you, 

t  "  The  old  Queene  "  is  Elizabeth. 
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that  of  the  suite  vvhieli  Suncote  pursu- 
ethe  ii^'iiiiiHt  your  LorclHliip's  iuterest's, 
more  ol'  zele  than  diHcretioun,  it  i.s 
uaufjfht ;  and,  with  righte  liaudhng,  will 
so  be  fouiule.  Ahveyes,  it  is  sei-tain, 
there  be  those  who  hold  him  in  haude 
with  fair  j^romises,  that  they  wille  do 
this  and  thate,  but  what  then  ?  Your 
Lordship  is  wise,  and  well  kuoweth  he 
that  goeth  to  court  with  his  jjurse  in 
his  hand,  shall  lacke  no  such  fair- 
weather  friendship  in  words,  when,  in 
eftect,  it  shall  prove  in  verie  dede  moon- 
shine in  the  water.  Mean  time,  it  is  a 
world  to  see  how  this  bruite  of  a  war 
hath  stirred  up  the  hot  bloodes  both  in 
court  and  citie,  and  how  you  shall  see 
him  ramping  as  if  wer  come  of  new 
from  afoughten  felde,  and  him  bridhng, 
as  if  his  fote  had  stode  but  now  on  the 
necke  of  his  overthrown  enemy  ;  where- 
as the  most  dangerous  adversary  of 
the  one,  hathe  bene  the  pore  meeke  citi- 
zen, whom  he  thrusteth  to  the  waUe, 
and  the  best  triumphe  of  the  other  hath 
bene  over  the  woodcocke,  which  he  ker- 
vith  at  his  ordinarie.  Natheless  we  are 
for  buffe  and  bandelier,  alle  perchance 
excepting  one,  who,  it  may  be,  had 
enoughe  of  such  bandying  (if  Scottis 
tongs  speak  trntb)  before  his  eyes 
opened  on  the  daylight.* 

And  albeit  that  a  sertain  person,  who 
wolde,  of  his  goode  wille,  be  thought  to 
do  muche,  and  who,  in  verie  dede,  do- 
ethe  not  a  little,  may  something  inflame 
this  warlike  humour ;  yet  I  promise 
you,  he  hathe  been  taken  up  sharplie 
with  a  Bellum  inerpertis  didce,  or  such 
like  pithee  program,  as  hath  prooved 
a  cooling  julap  to  an  over-hotte  liver. 
This  for  your  Lordshippe's  owne  ear, 
for  it  is  no  part  of  prudence  to  spread 
sich  tydings.  .Another  tale  there  was, 
but  I  accompte  it  less  to  be  rested 
upon  ;  albeit  Harie  swears  it  for  a 
truth  ;  yet  Harie's  oath  lying  a-pawn 
upon  such  a  mater,  may  not  be  so 
redely  redeemed  as  wolde  be  his  newly 
broidered  glove  ;  wel  my  lord,  Harie 
sayeth,  that  when  yonder  stout  west- 
erne  Knighte  cam  into  the  presense, 
having  his  broidered  buflfcote,  and  his 
pickavant  bootes,  with  his  cokfether  in 
his  cap,  and  al  his  other  choice  peces, 

*  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
while  James  was  yet  unboru. — J.  H. 


as  bttitteth  him  that  wolde  be  a  litel 
Mars,  and  specially  his  sworde  and 
poignado,  with  his  pistolets  at  his  belt ; 
which  wer  the  harder  to  digest  than 
alle,  for  bunit  children  —  (your  Lord- 
ship wotteth  well  the  proverbe),  and  so 
swaggerethe  he,  a  pretie  pece  of  anned 
pageantrie,  God  wot.  Now  Harie  tak- 
eth  it  on  his  deth  or  life,  that  the  best 
in  the  presens  should  have  seyed  to 
him  roundlie,  "  Sir,  ye  be  prettely 
armed  and  mand  ;  and  ye  wer  as  well 
victuald,  ye  might  holde  out  agaynst  an 
Almain  sege."f  For  the  Northeme  flete, 
be  sure  they  followe  him  that  hathe  the 
lighte  in  the  poope,  though  with  a 
lower  seyle  than  in  Somerset's  dales. 
If  the  talk  be  of  pece,  you  shal  see 
them  as  mini  as  maydens,  shoting  of 
their  pellets  of  Latin  againste  them 
wolde  breke  God's  quiet  and  the 
Kinges  ;  and  if  the  speche  agayne  be  of 
war,  tush  !  ech  one  of  them  will  bring 
as  many  men  as  should  wey  up  the 
Palatinate,  were  it  sunk  in  the  salte  se  ; 
it  were  an  esy  purchace  for  a  Scotte. 
Many  thinke  an  your  Lordship  will 
keep  counseyle,  theyre  be  enow  of  them 
hei'e  alredy  for  the  gode  wille  that 
they  bere  to  us.  But  I  will  not  say 
that  so  thinkethe  your  Lordship's  pore 
and  bounden  servaunte,  &c. 


LETTEE  IV. 

FROM  A  COURTIER  TO  THE  SAME  NOBLE- 
MAN. 

[This  letter  is  labelled  on  the  back, 
"  Ane  pratie  allegoric  of  court  muta- 
tiones,"  and  does  not  bear  on  the  story  : 
it  is  therefore  omitted.] 


LETTER  V. 


J.  H.   (i.e.  JENKIN   HAEMAN,)J  TO  LORD 


Eyghte  Honourable, 

With   thankfuUnesse  I   acknowledge 
your  moste   wellcome  lettere,    whyche 

t  Scott  introduces  this  anecdote  in  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel. 

+  The  same  person  who  WTites  Letters  I.  and  III.,  al- 
though this  and  others  are  in  a  somewhat  larger  hand, 
and  subscribed  with  initials,  the  two  fonner  being  un- 
authenticated  by  any  signature.  [This  J.  H.  is  not  the 
chaplain  editor  of  the  same  initials.] 
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I  gotte  yesterdie,  bve  the  li.ancles  of 
Harrie  Jetfes,  who  speaketh  cheerilie  of 
youre  healthe,  as  muclie  amended  synce 
you  beganne  agayne  to  use  the  plesante 
sporte  of  haukiuge.  I  would  1  were  a 
partaker  thereiiine,  for  I  have  by  uoe 
meanes  forgotten  iiiyne  olde  delighte  in 
fauconrie.  Well !  I  male  live  to  tlie 
another  iiauke  yette  on  the  browe  of 
Okesmoore,  if  God  soe  will,  and  your 
Lordshippe  withdrawe  not  youre  fa- 
voure.  I  knowe  notte  well  whether  to 
saie  here,  or  place  inne  a.  post  scriptum, 
that  your  knave  Harye  soughte  dis- 
course with  mee  of  his  owne  coucern- 
mentes. 

Hee  conceiteth  himselfe  to  be  more 
fitte  for  a  yeoman ne  of  the  butterj'e 
thanne  a  simple  lackey,  and  pledethe 
his  mothere's  good  service  to  my  yonge 
Lorde.  But  I  tolde  him  verie  tlattlie, 
that  youre  heyre's  having  sucked  her 
mylke,  colde  avayle  him  nothinge,  see- 
inge  hee  w^as  not  youre  heyre's  foster- 
brother  ;  wherefore  I  willed  him  to 
mynde  his  proper  bus}Tiesse,  and  leave 
aspyringe.  I  used  the  shai-j^er  speeche, 
because  he  muttered  somewhat  of  Mas- 
ter Steward  bearing  him  enmities  ;  and 
surelie  for  a  score  of  poundes  woulde 
notte  I  npholde  anie  manne  agaynste  M' 
Davies,  thanne  whom  I  opine  no  graver 
or  faithfuller  majoi'-domo  ever  guided 
a  noblemanne's  householde.  Never  the 
lesse  I  make  bolde  to  mentionne  Har- 
rie's  desire,  that  youre  Lorshippe  maie 
doe  your  pleasure.  In  faithe,  I  beleeve 
him  as  well  conditioned  as  moste  ;  and 
he  showed  himseKe  a  talle  fellowe  in 
the  fray,  when  the  Cornish  theeves 
sette  upone  youre  sumpter-hoi-ses,  laste 
Candlemasse  was  three  yeeres.  Good 
Lorde  !  What  a  sci'yblinge  is  here,  and 
no  worde  yette  to  the  poynte !  I  per- 
ceive that  your  honoure  is  notte  greatly 
moved  by  the  laste  tydinges  I  wrote 
you ;  the  clew  givene  to  alle  thatte  sad- 
nesse  and  straungnesse  by  the  waiting- 
gentlewoman  whom  I  emploied  youre 
golde  angels  to  converte  intoe  oure 
goode  angel  and  trustie  spie.  You  saie 
you  care  lytle  for  the  hotte  suit  make- 
inge  by  the  younger  gallante,  or  for  the 
leaninge  of  the  ladies  fancy  his  waie. 
It  is  true,  varium  ef  mutahile  semper 
,femina,  as  sjmgeth  the  frende  of  our 
schole  dales,  worthie  Vergilius,  and  as 


alle  shalle  have  cause  to  synge  or  saie, 
who  place  depondance  onne  the  unsta- 
ble faithe  of  womanne.  What  then  ? 
The  landes  of  her  heritage  shall  con- 
tinue semper  eadem,  while  it  plesethe 
God  :  the  fatte  acres  of  the  vale  of  Eve- 
shame,  as  your  Lordshij^i^e  wittilie  ob- 
servethe,  they  shifte  notte  nor  turne, 
neither  are  they  prone  to  choler  or 
shrewishnesse.  He  wolde  be  some- 
what lesse  thanne  wise,  who  loosed  his 
holde  on  them  for  a  ladye's  wepinge, 
haply  without  her  justly  knowinge  why  ; 
I  counsail  not  soe  ;  if  his  ^Majestic 
stannde  tirme,  she  must  give  waie  at 
lengthe,  will  she,  nill  she,  and  I  war- 
rant me  she  shall  doe  it  gladlie,  so  but 
youre  brothere  plaie  notte  false  to  his 
ow^ne  cause.  But,  my  Lorde,  what  can 
all  the  backiuge  of  alle  youre  frendes 
upon  erthe  doe  for  him,  who  stirrethe 
notte  a  linger  to  helpe  himselfe  ?  Per- 
adventure  my  wordes  maie  be  thoughte 
playner  thanne  becominge ;  but  now 
thatte  I  knowe  of  youre  suretyshippe 
(the  whiche  I  suspected  notte  hereto- 
fore), and  ho  we  that  Sir  Thomas's 
dettes  *  maie  one  daie  presse  heavilie 
ujjon  youre  honourable  selfe,  in  verie 
dede  itte  makethe  me  madde  with  him. 
He  came  not  once  to  the  courte  dur- 
inge  the  holydaies,  neither  sente  he  to- 
kenne  or  new  yeere's  gyfts  to  his  fayre 
mistresse.  Marry,  from  his  rivalle  there 
came  a  riche  golde  chayne,  yea  and  a 
goodUe  ruffe  and  kerchief  for  her  gen- 
tlewomane,  which  itte  coste  me  sundrie 
more  angels  to  counterpoyse  ;  else  we 
had  spedde  alle  the  worse.  His  yonge 
Lordshippe  went  uppe  to  the  banquet 
on  Twelfth  night  extraordinarily  brave, 
wearing  her  coloures.  No  offence  ta- 
kenne  thereatte.  One  whom  it  were  dis- 
ci'eteste  to  leeve  unnamed,  comended 
his  apparelle,  and  sware  he  was  a  prom- 
isinge    youthe.      My  Lorde,    there   be 

*  Here  we  see  unveiled  the  real  source  of  this  noble 
Lord's  fraternal  solicitude.  His  honourable  self,  it 
seems,  might  ultimately  suffer  some  inconvenience,  if 
tho  most  infamous  abuse  of  power  in  the  despot,  and 
every  nefarious  art  of  intrigue  in  the  courtier,  should 
fail  (as  it  is  much  to  be  feared  they  did  not)  in  forcing 
their  victim,  an  amiable  and  interesting  young  female, 
to  become  the  unwilling  wife  of  his  profligate  brother. 
Such  are  kings  and  nol)les. — We  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons— such  they  vere,  before  they  attained  their  present 
height  of  purity  and  virtue.  W'ithout  disputing  the  per- 
fections now  so  vi.tible  in  both  these  illustrious  classes, 
let  us,  however,  entreat  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  and 
arbitrary  dominion  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society 
brought  before  our  eyes  in  this  letter.  Possibly  they 
will  admire  it ;  if  so,  wc  have  no  more  to  say. — Ed. 
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more  cattle  besyde  wyuniieuue  given  to 
change.  Meanwhile,  nienne  talke  knul- 
lie  of  the  favre  Venetian  ;  tliose  loucl- 
este,  assure  yourselfe,  who  are  coUleste 
in  their  love  to  you.  I  harde  that  att 
M'  Vice-chaniberlaiu's,  a  Lorde  Spirit- 
ualle  shoulde  saie  be  liked  ille  of  such  a 
Bcandulle  witliin  his  diocese.  Where- 
upon a  Lorde  Teniporalle  (you  guesse 
the  parties),  takinge  uppe  youre  broth- 
er's defence,  belike  in  the  fashion  that 
holie  Job's  visitores  toke  uppe  his  com- 
forte.  -  "  Tush,  tush  !  "  quoth  he,  "  calle 
it  notte  scandalle,  it  will  prove  honestie ; 
the  good  knyghtc  meaneth  to  wedde  his 
Venetian." — "  Howe  !  wedde  a  Papiste  !  " 
quoth  againe  the  Reverende,  "  Truly 
thenne  I  thincke  the  council  should 
looke  to  the  matter."  See  you  whither 
this  tendeth?  Non  obstante,  these  be 
but  vayne  and  malitious  biniites :  I 
holde  him  farre  enowe  froni  anie  pui*- 
pose  matiimoniaUe.  Howbeit  the  Seg- 
niora  hath  newe  tyres  dayly  at  his  coste  ; 
and  Winthrop  the  goldsmith  told  me  of 
his  chafferinge  for  certaine  striuges  of 
perle  ;  but  the  jewelle-merchaunt  stood 
cute  for  paiement  on  the  naile — the 
monies  were  lackinge,  which  the  olde 
feUowe  woulde  not  lende,  and  soe  there 
■was  one  follye  the  lesse.  Ton  chin  ge 
olde  Winthrop,  he  doth  indede  give  his 
daughter  Nell  to  the  base  soune  of  our 
cozen,  Sir  Jerome,  who  is  well  pleased 
therewith.  Howe  he  hath  pleased  or 
appeased  the  usui'er,  he  beste  know- 
ethe.     .     .     . 

Your    Lordshippe's    moste  bounden 
kiBsmanne, 

And  humble  servant  til  dethe, 

J.  H. 

LETTER  VI. 


SIR   THOJtfAS 


TO   A   LADY. 


[This  is  an  example  of  euphuism  in 
Sir  Percy  Shafto's  vein,  and  is  omitted.] 

LETTER  Vn. 

A    COURTIER   TO    THE    SAME    NOBLEMAN. 

[Respects     certain     Popish     seminary 
priests.] 

RiGHTE  Honourable  and  worthie  Lorde, 

My  dutie  humbly  remembered,  I  am 

commanded  of  the  Lorde  Treasurer  to 


imparte  unto  youre  LordHliij)  somewhat 
wherin  you  may  doe  goode  service 
unto  the  King  oure  Sovei-aiu,  and  in 
soe  doinge  to  what  is  one  with  his 
Majestic,  the  state.  But  fii-ste,  he 
praifcth  you,  as  his  lovinge  frende,  to 
pardon  him  in  that  he  is  not  his  owne 
scribe  ;  he  hath  beenc  sore  sicke,  and 
still  keepcth  his  chamber,  wherefore  he 
must  ueedes  emploie  another  hande  ; 
and  of  that  which  he  soe  graceth,  I  can 
truely  say,  if  many  mighte  be  founde 
skillefuller,  yet  none  more  faithfuUe.  I 
come  untoe  the  matter. — The  Kinge's 
Majestie  and  his  Counsayle  have  been 
oft-times  advertized  by  the  Lord  Am- 
bassador Coniwallis,  of  divers  Romische 
preestes  and  Jesuittes  lyeinge  lurkinge 
within  this  realme,  some  harboured  by 
evilly  aflected  persons  adheringe  to  the 
same  idolatrous  creede, — some  cun- 
ningelie  disguised  to  delude  and  de- 
coie  the  poorer  sorte  ;  all  holdinge  con- 
stante  commerce  by  letter  or  message 
with  Walpole,  Creswel.  and  the  reste  of 
those  vipers  refuged  in  Spayne  :  the  dan- 
ger of  whose  practises  it  were  spend- 
inge  vajTie  breath  to  insiste  upon.  The 
Ambassador  being  thus  vigilante,  soe 
have  the  Lordes  here,  in  especialtie  my 
Lord  Treasui'er,  been  nothing  slacke 
in  following  the  scente  whereon  his  ad- 
vices put  them,  but  pursued  it  in  such 
sorte  as  they  have  tracked  the  vermine 
to  their  earths  and  cavern es,  and  ob- 
tained full  knowledge,  both  of  the  men 
and  their  several  hidinge-places.  Three 
of  these  pestilente  fellowes,  Jesuittes 
professed,  abide  for  the  present  in  your 
Lordship's  countie  ;  two  of  the  three 
in  youre  neere  neiborhoode,  under  the 
roofe  of  a  certayn  Popish  Lorde,  whose 
name  you  will  incontinentlie  hit  of  ;  the 
thirde  dwelleth  cheeflie  in  the  market- 
to  wne   of  ,  but   disgresseth   manie 

times  to  the  villages  arounde,  being  had 
in  much  esteeme  by  that  simple  folke, 
as  skilled  to  cure  ailmentes  of  man  and 
beaste.  His  true  name  is  John  Rycote  ; 
but  he  calleth  himself  Roger  Marston. 
He  was  borne  in  Devonshire,  of  Rom- 
ishe  parentes,  was  earHe  sent  to  Spaj-ne, 
and  thence  to  Italie,  where  he  entered 
into  the  Jesuittes'  College  at  Rome. 
His  age  is  upon  forty-three,  his  stature 
tall,  his  face  well  favoured,  his  demean- 
our  grave   and   sad.     He  hath    blacke 
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eyes,  verie  pierciuj^e,  a  swarthie  com- 
plexion, a  beard  beginning  to  grizzle. 
He  is  reputed  learneil  beyonde  uioste, 
hath  the  tongues,  and  doth  indeed 
knowe  herbos  inedii'inall,  and  some  se- 
crets of  alchemy.  The  resortt  unto 
him  is  the  greater,  for  that  he  hath  like- 
wise the  name  of  dealing  in  arte  ma- 
gicke,  and  is  said  to  foretell  the  future. 
— Whether  this  be  a  device  (as  theie 
put  on  alle  shapes  to  worke  mischiefe,) 
or  whether  Beelzebub  do  verilie  visitte 
suche  his  apteste  instrumentes,  is  not 
for  me  to  pronounce  upon.  The  said 
John  (or  Roger)  delighteth  much  in 
dumbe  creatures,  tameth  birdes,  hath 
ever  a  smalle  dogge  at  his  heeles,  and 
fostereth  a  strange  forayne  owle,  with 
huge  eyes,  of  a  singular  brightenesse, 
whom  he  feedeth  himselfe,  and  hath 
rendered  familiar,  on  whom  the  silly 
lowtes  gaze  verie  admiringlie.  He  is  not 
scene  to  frequente  the  Lorde  youre  nei- 
bor  his  house  ;  but  no  question  he  and 
his  brethren  have  a  good  understand- 
inge. 

One  of  these,  called  Ealph  Iloh-o^'de, 
is  a  Yorkshire  man  by  birthe,  some 
fiftie- eight  ^eeres  olde,  of  a  middle 
size,  thin  and  spare  of  body,  pale  and 
meger  of  aspecte,  his  eyes  blue,  his 
nose  long,  his  beard  white,  his  teeth 
fewe  in  number.  He  goeth  meanlie 
clad ;  looketh  evermore  downewardes, 
bearinge  himselfe,  verie  humblie,  and 
speakinge  in  a  softe  lowe  voice.  You 
woulde  thinke  him  made  little  accounte 
of,  as  a  poore  scholar  who  teacheth  the 
children  Latin  and  to  write,  for  his  dai- 
lie  raeate.  The  domestikes  set  him  at 
noughte— the  Lorde  &  Ladie  scarcelie 
note  that  he  crepeth  up  and  downe 
theire  house  ;  yet  is  this  all  a  coloure  ; 
he  ruleth  everie  one  therein,  as  he  were 
an  abbot  or  a  pope,  and  none  of  his 
order  busier  or  more  craftie  than  he. 
The  other  goeth  by  the  name  of  Tim 
(or  Timothee)  Barnes,  t*t  is  of  Kent. 
That  fowle  tray  tor  Walpole  sente  him 
hither  two  yeeres  ago,  with  especiall 
commendations,  his  chosen  &  picked 
discipile.  Him  they  cherishe  more 
openUe,  entertayneing  him  for  theire 
foole.  His  yeeres  j^asse  not  twenty- 
five  ;  he  is  short,  thicke  in  the  shoiil- 
,  ders  and  legges,  hath  greie  eyes  (one 
whereof  looketh  aslaunt),  red  eye-browes 


and  bearde,  large  teeth,  \\hicli  his  upper 
lippe  covereth  but  scantilie,  he  weareth 
false  haire,  of  a  sandy  luie,  under  his 
foole's  cappe.  He  goeth  freely  into 
the  village,  makinge  mirthe  with  the 
clownes,  of  whom  he  is  well  liked  ;  for 
he  is  of  a  jesteiuge  spirit  by  nature, 
therefore  doethe  his  foolingc;  wittilie, 
usinge  apishe  gestures,  utteringe  bitinge 
wordes,  and  joiniuge  in  whatever  sporte 
they  nioste  favour.  He  carrowzeth  like- 
wise with  the  serving-men,  soe  as  to  be 
not  seldom  overseene  in  drincke,  or  at 
the  leaste  soe  to  ajjpeare.  For  even  in 
vino  may  not  dwell  cci'itas  with  these 
false  knaves.  And,  maugres  these  toj'es 
and  showes  of  merriment  and  foolerie, 
you  shall  not  find  a  more  shrewd  and 
subtle  one  in  all  that  preestehoode  of 
Ball,  nor  one  who  more  copieth  his 
master  the  Devil  in  seekinge  whose 
sowle  he  ma}'  devoure. 

It  hath  been  much  canvassed  in  the 
Counsayle  what  course  shall  be  taken 
with  these  men.  My  Lorde  had  well 
nigh  resolved  upon  having  them  forth- 
with apprehended,  and  dealt  with  by 
lawe  ;  in  which  case  the  Right  Honour- 
able, who  harboureth  Holroyde  and 
Barnes,  mighte  not  have  escaped  a  full 
taste  of  the  Tower  fare,  together  with 
such  physicke  as  the  Star  Chamber 
mighte  afterwardes  administer.  But 
there  be  those  at  Courte,  who,  for  neere- 
nesse  of  kin  and  other  respectes,  doe 
incline  to  him  (I  hope  not  to  his  re- 
ligion alsoe).  In  fine,  the  Kinge's  Ma- 
jestic, who,  as  he  is  higheste,  so  is  he 
wiseste,  hath  stayed  any  open  proceed- 
inge,  and  willeth  that  some  noble  per- 
son, of  approved  loyaltie  and  discretion, 
be  secretlie  commissioned  to  watch  over 
these  caitiffes,  whereby,  he  thinketh, 
theire  deepeste  designes  shall  be  de- 
tected, and  discoverie  made  of  their 
consortes  at  home  and  abroade.  There- 
upon, m}'  Lorde  Treasurer  straighteway 
nameth  youre  Lordship  (as  indeede 
who  shall  exceede  you  either  in  discre- 
tion or  loyaltie  ? ),  and  his  ^Majestic  is 
no  slower  in  giving  way  to  it,  saying, 
"  Troth,  man,  ye  have  nicked  it — it  is 
he  who  shall  serve  oure  tui-ne."  Touch- 
ing Rycote,  or  Marston,  his  Majestie 
would  have  him  looked  to  yet  more 
jealouslie  than  the  reste.  Soe  godlie  a 
prince  is  this  of  ours,  as  he  holdeth  un- 
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lawful  ami  devilishe  artes  iu  greater  ab- 
horrence tliau  treawoue  itselfe,  although 
it  emlaiiger  liin  sacred  person  ;  and  he 
seeth  uiiich  likelyhoode,  that  one  thus 
forsaken  of  truth,  and  solde  unto  wick- 
ednesse,  should  have  betaken  him  to 
sorcerie,  as  the  runioure  goeth.  His 
Majestie  misliketh  greatlie  of  the  ovvle  ; 
for  he  saith,  that  the  inipes  or  faniil- 
iares  of  these  damnable  witches,  use  to 
take  strange  shapes  of  birde  or  beaste. 
He  chargeth  you  to  have  this  matter 
carefuDy  sifted,  and  pi-udent  men,  well 
travelled  in  discoverie  of  witch-crafte,' 
set  })rivilie  to  marke  whether  the  owle 
Carrie  itselfe  at  alle  po\Tites  like  unto  an 
ordinarie  owle? — whether  it  looke  kind- 
lie  on  the  dogge,  or  flie  at  him  fiercelie  ? 
— whether,  when  it  spreddeth  wide  its 
winges,  there  appeare  blacke  spottes 
hidden  beneathe  ?  —  whether  Marston 
speake  unto  it  in  unknown  tongues,  as 
if  conjuringe? — whether  he  signe  to  it 
with  any  rodde  or  sticke  in  semblance 
of  a  wande  ? — and,  cheefelie,  whether  it 
doth  ever  sodainlie  adopte  some  other 
forme  ?  For,  were  his  Majestie  certi- 
fied of  its  having  once  walked  upon 
fowre  legges,  this  would  go  neere  to  re- 
move alle  uncei-taintie,  and  he  should 
deem  it  sin  to  let  the  fowle  wisarde  be 
a  day  longer  at  large,  or  many  daies 
without  reapinge  his  rewarde  at  the 
stake.  Yet  seeing  that  evil  spirittes  do 
ofteneste  appeare  as  dogges  and  cattes, 
he  would  have  good  heede  taken  of  the 
dogge  also,  and  note  whether  it  ever 
seeme  to  straye  from  home,  following 
anciente  women  of  doubtefuU  reporte,  on 
whom  lyeth  some  suspicion  in  this  kind. 
He  woiild  likewise  know-e  whether  Mar- 
ston frequent  any  such,  under  pretence 
of  visiting  them  in  sickenesse,  or  other 
colour  which  juay  shadowe  their  meet- 
inge  for  devilishe  endes  ?     .     .     . 

With  my  dutie  as  above-said,  and  very 
heai-tie  commendationes  from  my  Lorde, 
I  am  youre  Lordship's 

Poor  servante  to  commande. 


LETTER  Vm. 

J.    H.    TO    THE    SAME   NOBLEMAN. 

[J.  H.  fails  in  a  delicate  mission  to  the 
ward  sought  by  Sir  Thomas.] 


LETTER   IX. 

THE    SAME    TO    THE    SAME.* 

Mv  Lord, 

Touching  this  new  mishappe  of 
Sir  Thomas,  whereof  youre  Lordshippe 
makes  c^uerie  of  me,  I  wold  hartilie  that 
I  could,  truth  and  my  Ijouuden  dutie 
alweyes  tirste  satisfied,  make  suche  an- 
swer as  were  fuUie  pleasaunte  to  me  to 
write,  or  unto  your  Lordshippe  to  reade. 
But  what  remedy  ?  young  men  will  have 
stirring  bloodes  ;  &  the  courtier  -  like 
gallants  of  the  time  will  be  gamesome 
&  dangerous,  as  they  have  bene  in  dayes 
past.  I  thinke  your  Lordshippe  is  so 
wise,  as  to  caste  one  eye  backe  to  your 
own  more  juvenile  time,  whilest  you 
looke  forwarde  with  the  other  upon  this 
mischaunce,  which,  upon  my  lyfe,  will  be 
founde  to  be  no  othei-wise  harmful  to 
Sir  Thomas  than  as  it  shews  him  an 
hastie  Hotsj^ur  of  the  day,  suddenlie 
checking  at  whatsoever  may  seem  to 
smirche  his  honour.  As  I  am  a  trew 
man,  and  your  Lordship's  poore  kins- 
man &  bounden  sei-vant,  I  think  ther 
lives  not  a  gentleman  more  trew  to  his 
friends  than  Sii*  Thomas  ;  and  although 
ye  be  but  brothers  uterine,  yet  so  dear- 
ly doth  he  holde  your  favour,  that  his 
father,  were  the  gode  Knight  alyve, 
should  not  have  more  swaye  with  him 
than  shall  your  Lordship. — And,  also, 
it  is  no  kindly  part  to  sow  discorde  be- 
twene  brethrene  ;  for,  as  the  holy  Psalm- 
ist saythe,  "  Ecce  quam  bonum  et  quam 
jucundum  habita.re  fratres  in  unum." 
And  moreover,  it  nedes  not  to  tell  your 
Lordshippe,  that  Sir  Thomas  is  sud- 
dene  in  his  anger,— and  it  was  but  on 
Wednesday  last  that  he  said  to  me,  with 
moche  distemperatui-e, — Master  Jenkin, 
I  be  tolde  that  ye  meddle  and  make 
betwene  me  and  my  Lorde  my  brother  ; 
w^herfore,  take  this  for  feyre  warninge, 
that  when  I  shall  fynde  you  so  dooy- 
ing,  I  will  incontinent  put  my  dager  to 
the  hilte  in  you  : — and  this  was  spoken 
with  all  ernestness  of  visage  k  actioun, 
grasping  of  his  poinard's  handle,  as  one 
who  wolde  presentlie  make  his  words 
good.  Surely,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  fair 
carriage  towarde  youre  pore  kinsman, 
if  anie  out  of  your  house  make  such  re- 

»  This  is  the  letter  printed  in  Lockhart's  Life. 
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ports  of  me.  and  of  that  which  I  have 
written  to  you  in  sympleness  of  herte, 
and  in  obedience  to  your  commande- 
mente,  which  is  my  law  on  this  mat- 
ter. Truely,  my  Lord,  I  wolde  this  was 
well  looked  to — otherweys  my  rewarde 
for  trew  service  might  be  to  handsell 
with  my  herte 's  blode  the  steel  of  a  Mi- 
lan poignado.  Xatheles,  I  will  precede 
with  my  mater,  fal  back  fal  edge,  trust- 
yng  all  utterly  in  the  singleness  of  my 
integritie,  and  in  your  Lordshij^pe's 
disci'etioun.  My  Lorde,  the  braule 
which  hath  befallen  chaunced  this  waye, 
and  not  otherwise.  It  hap'd,  that  one 
Raines,  the  master  of  the  ordinarie 
where  his  honour  Sir  Thomas  eteth  well 
nie  dailie  (when  he  is  not  in  attendance 
at  Courte,  wherein  he  is  perchance  more 
slack  than  were  wise),  shoulde  assemble 
some  of  the  beste  who  haunte  his  house, 
havyng  diet  ther  for  money.  The  pur- 
pose, as  shewn  forthe,  was  to  tast  a 
new  piece  of  choice  wyne,  and  ther  Sir 
Thomas  must  nedes  be,  or  the  pui-pos 
holdes  not,  and  the  Alicant  becometh 
Bastard. 

Wei,  my  Lorde,  dice  ther  wer  and 
music,  lustie  helthes  and  dizzie  braiues, 
— some  saye  fair*  ladyes  also,  of  which  I 
know  nought ;  save  that  suche  cocka- 
trices hatch  wher  such  cockes  of  the 
game  do  haunt.  Alweys  ther  was  revel 
and  wassail  enow  and  to  spare.  Now 
it  chaunced,  that  whilst  one  Dutton, 
of  Graie's  Inn,  an  Essex  man,  held  the 
dice,  Sir  Thomas  tillethe  a  fulle  carouse 
to  the  helth  of  the  fair  Ladie  Elizabeth. 
Trulie,  my  Lorde,  I  cannot  blame  his 
devotioun  to  so  fair  a  Saint,  though  I 
may  wish  the  chapel  for  his  adoration 
had  been  better  chosen,  and  the  com- 
panie  more  suitable  ;  sed  respice  finem. 
The  pledge  being  given,  and  aUe  men 
on  foote,  aye.  and  some  on  knee,  to 
drink  the  same,  young  Philip  Darc}',  a 
near  kinsman  of  my  Lorde's,  or  so  call- 
5'ng  himself e,  takes  on  him  to  check  at 
the  helthe,  askyng  Sir  Thomas  if  he 
were  williuge  to  drink  the  same  in  a 
Venetian  glasse  ?  the  mening  of  which 
hard  sentence  your  Lordshippe  shal 
esiUe  construe.  Whereupon  Sir  Thom- 
as, your  Lordshippe's  brother,  some- 
what shrewishlie  demanded  whether 
'that  were  his  game  or  his  ernest  ;  to 
which    demaunde    the    uther   answers 


recklessly  as  he  that  wolde  not  be  brow- 
beaten, that  Sir  Thomas  might  take 
it  for  game  or  ernest  as  him  listed. 
Whereupon  youre  Lordshipjie's  broth- 
er, throwing  down  withal  the  wood- 
cocke's  bill,  with  which,  as  the  fasliioun 
goes,  he  was  picking  his  teeth,  answerd 
redily,  he  cared  not  that  for  his  game 
or  ernest,  for  tliat  neither  were  worth 
a  bean.  A  small  matter  this  to  make 
such  a  storie,  for  presentlie  young  Darcy 
up  vni\\  the  wine-pot  in  which  they  had 
assaid  the  freshe  hogshede,  and  heveth 
it  at  Sir  Thomas,  which  vessel  missing 
of  the  mark  it  was  aym'd  at,  encoun- 
treth  the  hede  of  Master  Dutton,  when 
the  outside  of  the  flaggon  did  that 
which  peradventure  the  inside  had  ac- 
complish'd  somewhat  later  in  the  even- 
ing, and  stretcheth  him  on  the  flore  ; 
and  then  the  crie  arose,  and  you  might 
see  twenty  swords  oute  at  once,  and 
none  rightly  knowing  wherefor.  And 
the  groomes  and  valets,  who  waited  in 
the  street ;  and  in  the  kitchen,  and  who, 
as  seldom  failes,  had  been  as  besy  with 
the  beer  as  their  masters  \\ith  the  wine, 
presentlie  fell  at  odds,  and  betoke  them- 
selves to  their  weaj^ones ;  so  ther  was 
bouncing  of  bucklers,  and  bandying  of 
blades  instede  of  clattering  of  quart 
pottles,  and  chiming  of  harpis  and  fid- 
dles. 

At  length  comes  the  wache,  and,  as 
oft  happens  in  the  like  affraies,  alle 
men  join  ageynst  them,  and  they  are 
beten  bak  :  An  honest  man,  David 
Booth,  constable  of  the  night,  and  a 
chandler  by  trade,  is  sorely  hurt.  The 
crie  rises  of  Prentices,  prentices,  Clubs, 
clubs  ;  for  word  went  that  the  Court- 
gallants  and  the  Graie's-Inn  had  mur- 
therd  a  citizen  ;  alle  menne  take  the 
street,  and  the  whole  ward  of  *  is 

uppe,  none  well  knowing  why. 

Menewhile  our  gallants  had  the  lucke 
and  sense  to  disperse  their  company, 
some  getting  them  into  the  Temple,  the 
gates  whereof  were  presentlie  shut  to 
prevent  pursuite  I  warrant,  and  some 
taking  boat  as  they  might  ;  water  thus 
saving  whom  wyne  hath  eudaunger'd. 
The  Alderman  of  the  ward,  worthy  Mas- 
ter Dauvelt,  with  Master  Deputy,  & 
others  of  repute,  bestow'd  themselves 
not  a  litel  to  compose  the  tumult,  &  so 

•  The  name  of  the  ward  illegible  in  the  MS. 
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al  past  over  for  the  evening.  My  Lord, 
this  is  the  liole  of  the  luater,  so  far  as 
my  ernest  and  anxious  serch  had  there- 
in, as  well  for  the  sake  of  my  blode- 
relation  to  your  honourable  house,  as 
frome  aft'ectiouu  to  my  Kinsman  Sir 
Tliomas,  and  especiallie  in  obedience  to 
your  humble  and  regarded  commandes. 
As  for  other  offence  given  by  Sir  Thom- 
as, whereof  idle  bruites  are  current,  as 
that  he  should  have  call'd  Master  Dar- 
cie  a  codshead  or  an  woodcocke,  I  can 
lerne  of  no  such  termes  nor  anie  nere 
to  them,  only  that  when  he  said  he  cared 
not  for  his  game  or  ernest,  he  flung 
down  the  woodcock's  bill,  to  which  it 
may  be  there  was  sticking  a  part  of  the 
head,  though  my  informant  saithe  other- 
wise ;  and  he  stode  so  close  by  Sir 
Thomas,  that  he  herde  the  quart-pot 
whissel  as  it  flew  betwixt  there  two 
hedes.  Of  damage  done  among  the 
better  sort,  there  is  not  muche  ;  some 
cuts  and  thrusts  ther  wer,  that  had 
their  sequents  in  blood  and  woundes, 
but  none  dedlie.  Of  the  rascal  sort, 
one  fellowe  is  kill'd,  and  sundrie  hurt. 
Hob  Hilton,  your  brother's  grome,  for 
life  a  maj-med  man,  having  a  slash  over 
the  right  hande,  for  faulte  of  a  gauntlet. 
Mary  he  has  been  a  brave  knave  and  a 
sturdie  ;  and,  if  it  pleses  youre  goode 
Lordshippe,  I  fynd  he  wolde  gladlie  be 
prefer'd,  when  tym  is  fitting,  to  the 
office  of  bedle.  He  hath  a  burlie  frame, 
and  scare-babe  visage  :  he  shall  do  wel 
enoughe  in  such  charge,  though  lackyng 
the  use  of  four  fingers.* 

The  hurtyng  of  the  constabel  is  a 
worse  mater  ;  as  also  the  anger  that 
is  between  the  Courtiers  and  Graie's- 
Inn  men  ;  so  that  yf  close  hede  be  not 
given,  I  doubt  me,  we  shall  here  of  more 
Gesta  Graiorum.  Thei  wil  not  be  per- 
suaded but  that  the  quarrel  betwixt 
Sir  Thomas  &  young  Darcie  was  simu- 
late ;  and  that  Master  Button's  hurts 
wes  wilful  ;  whereas,  on  my  Ijie,  it  wil 
not  be  founde  so.  The  counseyl  hath 
taen  the  matter  up,  k  I  here  H.  M. 
spoke  many  things  gravely  and  solidly, 
&  as  one  who  taketh  to  herte  such  un- 

*  The  death  of  the  rascal  sort  is  mentioned  as  he  would 
have  commemorated  that  of  a  dog  ;  and  his  readiest  plan 
of  providing  for  a  profligate  menial,  is  to  place  him  in 
superintendence  of  the  unhappy  poor,  over  whom  his 
fierce  looks,  and  rouirh  demeanour,  are  to  supply  the 
means  of  authority,  which  his  arm  can  no  longer  enforce 
by  actual  violence  !    [Chaplain  editor.] 


happie  chaunces,  both  against  brawling 
&  drinking.  Sir  Thomas,  with  others, 
hath  put  in  pledge  to  be  forthcoming  ; 
&  HO  strictly  taken  up  wes  the  unhappie 
mater  of  the  Scots  Lord,  f  that  if  Booth 
shulde  die,  which  God  forefend,  tliere 
might  be  a  fereful  reckoning  :  For  one 
cityzen  sayeth,  I  trust  falslie,  he  saw 
Sir  Thomas  draw  back  his  hand,  having 
in  it  a  drawn  sword,  just  as  the  consta- 
ble feUe.  It  seems  but  too  constant, 
that  thei  were  within  but  short  space  of 
ech  other  when  this  unhappie  chaunce 
befel.  My  Lord,  it  is  not  for  me  to  sale 
what  course  your  Lordshippe  should 
steer  in  this  storm,  onlie  that  the  Lord 
Chansellours  gode  worde  wil,  as  resen 
is,  do  yeman's  service.  Schulde  it  come 
to  fine  or  imprisonment,  as  is  to  be 
fered,  why  should  not  your  Lordshippe 
cast  the  weyght  into  the  balance  for 
that  restraint  which  goode  Sir  Thomas 
must  nedes  bear  himself,  rather  than  for 
such  penalty  as  must  nedes  piuche  the 
purses  of  his  frendes.  Your  Lordshippe 
always  knoweth  best ;  but  surely  the 
yonge  Knyght  hath  but  litel  reson  to 
expect  that  you  shulde  further  engage 
yourself  in  such  bondes  as  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  this  fine  into  the 
Chequer.  Nether  have  wise  men  helde 
it  unfit  that  heated  bloode  be  coold  by 
sequestration  for  a  space  from  tempta- 
tion. Ther  is  dout,  moreover,  whether 
he  may  not  hold  himself  bounden,  ac- 
cording to  the  forme  of  faith  the  which 
such  gallants  and  stirring  spirits  jjro- 
fess,  to  have  further  nieeting  with  Mas- 
ter Philip  Darcie,  or  this  same  Dutton, 
or  with  bothe,  on  this  rare  dependance 
of  an  woodcocke's  hede,  and  a  quai't-pot ; 
certeynly,  methoughte,  the  last  tym  we 
met,  and  when  he  bare  himself  towards 
me,  as  I  have  premonish'd  your  Lord- 
shippe, that  he  was  fitter  for  quiet  resi- 
dence under  safe  keeping,  than  for  a 
free  walk  amongst  peceful  men.  J  And 
thus,  my  Lord,  ye  have  the  whole  mater 
before  you  ;  trew  ye  shaD  find  it — my 
dutie  demands  it  —  unpleasing,  I  can- 
not amende  it :     But  I  truste  neither 

t  Perhaps  the  case  of  Lord  Sauquhar.  His  Lordship 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged,  for  causing  a  poor 
fencing  master  to  be  assassinated,  which  seems  to  be 
the  unhappy  matter  alluded  to.    [Chaplain  editor.] 

t  It  would  appear  this  worshipful  kinsman  had  more 
respect  for  his  own  safety  from  Sir  Thomas's  resent- 
ment, than  he  had  for  the  liberty  of  his  fiery  cousin. 
[Chaplain  editor.] 
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more  evil  In  esse  nor  in  posse,  than  I 
have  set  forth  as  above.  From  one, 
who  is  ever  your  Lonlshippe's  most 
boundeu  to  command,  etc. 


SIB   THOMAS 


LETTER   X. 


TO    THE   NOBLE  LORD,  HIS 


brother  uterine. 

Much  honour'd  my  gode  Lord  and  verie 
DEAR  Brother, 
I  have  received  by  Jolly  the  firste 
tidings  I  have  lierd  of  your  Lordship 
since  my  mishap  ;  and,  as  thinjjs  stand 
with  me,  I  wolde  not  uuwilliugUe  have 
remained  yet  longer  iu  ignoraus  of  your 
displesour,  rather  than  have  thus  had  it 
confinn'd  under  your  owne  hande.  My 
Lord,  my  case  is  sadde  enow  ;  and  it 
needs  not  that  my  frendes  aid  those  evil 
influences  which  make  me  at  this  pres- 
ent to  sing  Foi-tune  my  foe.  But  I  will 
willinglie  hope  that  it  was  no  part  of 
your  Lordshippe's  purpose  to  iiib  the 
sore,  but  rather  to  launce  the  wound, 
lest  it  breid  to  an  imj^ostume.  Where- 
fore I  give  heartie  thanks  for  that  which 
I  redde  with  a  heavie  herte.  Touchinge 
Boodler's  note,  I  dare  safelie  warraunte 
your  Loi'dshippe  it  is  not  as  he  saiethe. 
Godes  I  had  of  hym,  and  sum  monies  ; 
but,  as  I  am  christened  gentleman,  not 
above  the  mountance  of  cc  marks,  which 
he  wolde  now  swell  to  pounds,  besides 
the  usuages  which  he  hathe  wi-ung 
from  me.  It  is  the  same  with  Allsop, 
Mawly,  Lester,  it  the  whole  knot  of 
them,  who  ai'e  tugging  at  my  bones  as 
hounds  at  a  drawn  fox.  They  did  press 
me  emestlie  to  keep  their  monies  for 
them ;  and  sui'ely  it  is  no  feir  game 
thus  to  press  to  have  them  backe  ageu, 
because  they  see  me  at  disadvantage. 
Surelie  there  is  no  feir  deling  in  this  ; 
and  I  think  they  be  in  conspiracie  to- 
gether ageynst  me,  so  thick  did  their 
writts  come  after  newes  of  the  first  ar- 
rest. As  for  the  other  mater,  wherein 
I  am  tax'd  by  your  Lordshippe,  as  if 
the  Privie  Counsail  lack'd  your  aide, 
I  will  uphold,  on  the  faith  of  a  gentle- 
man, that  I  am  in  no  fault  therein,  sav- 
ing that  I  would  not  take  with  cold- 
ness, that  which  was  so  hotely  thrown 
forth  against  mine  honour.  I  think, 
my  Lord,  ye  wolde  not  that  your  Lord- 


shippe's brother  schulde  endure  more 
shame  than  befits  your  mother's  son, 
and  as  I  male  also  well  saie,  the  son  of 
your  mother's  husband,  synce  I  have 
never  herd  that  our  ladye  mother  di- 
minished her  geutrie,  or  did  dishonour 
to  the  memorie  of  your  Lordshippe's 
dead  father,  or  to  your  living  self,  when 
she  wedded  the  gode  Knight  Sir  (iil- 
bert,  who  begat  me.  Touching  the 
rumour  that  I  should  have  called  Darsie 
a  codshead,  I  do  say,  that  out  taking 
your  Lordship,  he  is  a  codshead,  and  a 
cuckold  to  boot,  that  will  say  so  much. 
For  the  fellow  that  hath  got  such  hurt, 
fear  ye  not,  my  Lord,  but  he  shaUe  do 
well  enoughe.  In  feyth,  my  Lord,  the 
cuckoldie  constable  hath  but  his  de- 
sertes,  for  he  laid  at  me  with  his 
brovNTi  bill  as  if  he  hadde  bene  thresh- 
ing whete ;  and  when  I  could  have 
passed  my  weapon  clene  through  hym, 
I  chaunged  my  ward,  and  gave  him  a 
bloodie  coxcombe.  And  for  that  his 
wyfe  hodethe  me  so  harde  in  hand,  and 
sayeth  so  and  so  in  peticions  and  uther- 
weys,  never  believe  me,  my  Lord,  but 
that  I  think  she  is  angered  that  I  hit 
him  not  the  surer  way,  «.t  made  her 
quit  on  him.  Tush  !  he  shall  do  wel 
enoughe.  if  cowardice  kil  him  not  ;  and 
an  he  will  die  of  a  feynt  hart,  I  hoj^e  I 
shall  not  be  caU'd  to  answer  that  which 
I  covdd  not  amende.  Yet,  what  vexeth 
me  worst  of  alle,  is  the  maiming  of  my 
poore  knave,  for  his  service  in  my  be- 
half. My  Lord,  let  me  pray  yow,  as 
ever  ye  would  have  love  and  dutie  of 
me,  to  be  my  good  Lord  iu  this  mater, 
I  trow  ye  have  a  more  goodlie  nature, 
albeit  you  now  carrie  a  harsh  counte- 
nance toward  me,  than  to  see  a  poor 
knave  starve  because  he  stode  by  the 
son  of  your  mother,  and  fledde  not 
from  his  master's  side.  Ye  have  means 
enoughe,  and  litel  will  serve.  There  be 
the  Ings  of  whiche  I  was  to  have  share, 
— give  him  what  will  kepe  him  there  by 
his  hands  laboui*,  and  reckon  it  to  me 
as  ye  liste.  My  Loi'd,  your  being  good 
to  me  in  this  mater,  shall  more  amende 
what  you  think  amiss  in  me  than  twentie 
homilies  ;  and  for  the  aftair  ye  wot  of,  it 
shall  be  fine  drawn,  so  soon  as  my  feet 
are  clear.  Fear  not  that  this  clash  of 
wordes  wil  make  the  fair  bird  fly.  I  do 
know  that  kind  of  fowle,. under  favour, 
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better  than  youre  Lordsbippe ;  and  I 
uphold  she  shall  take  that  which  has 
clmimced  for  j^ood  service  in  her  ser- 
vant. Let  nie  alone  to  amend  alle. 
But,  my  Lord,  that  this  may  be,  I  must 
be  freed  fi'om  my  present  condition  ; 
and,  I  am  evel  advised,  ye  may  drive 
my  mater  to  an  esy  tine,  an  ye  go  the 
rijjfht  way  to  work.  As  to  your  kins- 
man, Jenkin  Hargrave,  by  whose  coun- 
sell  you  set  so  much  stirr,  it  is  not 
worth  a  bean-straw  in  the  caice.  And 
when  he  says  I  menassed  him  with  my 
dagger  he  doth  himself  more  grace  than 
I  evei-  pui-posed  ;  for  I  thought  but  of 
battoning  him  like  a  dog,  to  beat  the 
tale-bearing  spirit  out  of  him.     But  as 


he  longeth  to  your  Lordshippe,  let  him 
ete  his  brede  in  safetie  ^  he  shall  not, 
without  new  motive,  be  questioned  of 
or  troubled  by  me.  80  I  trust  your 
Lordshippe  will  remember  old  friend- 
ship rather  than  new  mislikiugs,  which 
in  my  feyth  ye  have  entertained  upon 
scant  cause,  and  so  stand  my  friende  in 
this  mater,  that  I  schal  ever  have  reason 
to  accompt  you  my  loving  brother  and 
exceeding  good  Lord.  Li  which  hope  I 
subscry ve  myself,  &c.* 

•  However  little  we  rof;urci  this  specimen  of  aristocratic 
and  fasliionable  profligacy,  wc  caunut  help  esteeming 
the  writer  of  the  above  letter  far  more  than  we  do  the 
cold-hearted  fichemintr  Peer,  and  his  rascally  cousin 
and  agent,  .Jenkin  Hargrave,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  writer  of  several  previons  letters  in  this  Collection. 
[Chaplain  editor.] 


WINTER  SONG. 
By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  dead  world. 

Of  the  great  frost  deep  and  still. 
Of  the  sword  of  fire  the  wind  hurled 

On  the  iron  hill. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  driving  snow, 

Of  the  reeling  cloud  and  the  smoky  drift, 

Where  the  sheeted  wraitlis  like  ghosts  go 
Through   the  gloomy  rift. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  ringing  blade. 

Of  the  snarl  and  shatter  the  light  ice  makes, 

Of  the  whoop  and  the  swing  of  the  snow-shoe  raid 
Through  the  cedar  brakes. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  apple-loft, 
•  Of  the  corn  and  the  nuts  and  the  mounds  of  meal. 
Of  the  sweeping  whir  of  the  spindle  soft, 
And  the  spinning-wheel. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  open  page. 

Where  the  ruddy  gleams  of  the  firelight  dance, 
Where  bends  my  love  Armitage, 

Reading  an  old  romance. 


Sing  me  a  song  of  the  still  nights, 
Of  the  large  stars  steady  and  high. 

The  aurora  darting  its  phosphor  lights 
In  the  purple  sky. 
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AN   ARTIST   AMONG   ANIMALS. 
Bv  F.  S.  Church. 


Illustrations  by  tue  Author. 


"  Dox't  you  think  that  an  authority 
on  natural  history  would  have  cause  for 
serious  objection  in  your  peculiar  dis- 
posal of  the  animals  and  birds  depicted 
by  vou  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  he  would,  but 
I  am  not  posing  as  an  animal  paint- 
er, you  see.  It  might  surprise  you  to 
know  what  facts  I  could  place  before 
you  for  authority  for  what  I  do.  See 
here  I  " 

The  artist  was  working  on  the  paint- 
ing of  "  Una  and  the  Lion,"  which  is  re- 
produced in  this  article  on  page  753, 
and  indicated  a  portfolio  before  him 
■\rith  hundreds  of  studies  of  the  lion. 

"  I  go  to  some  pains  to  know  some- 
thing of  what  I  am  doing.  Where  I 
make  most  of  my  studies,  at  Central 
Park  Zoo  and  Barnum  tS:  Bailey's,  the 
conditions  are  all  so  false  that  the  nat- 
ure of  the  beast  is  changed  consider- 
ably ;  but  what  they  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  very  suggestive,  and  these 
suggestions  are  readily  made  into  ap- 
parent facts." 

Perhaps  it  would  make  no  difference 
though  whether  I  had  this  authority  or 
not.  I  was  wondering  the  other  day 
when  I  saw  an  old  dog  nursing,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  litter  of  three  puppies,  a 
young  Hon  cub,  just  what  would  become 
•of  that  young  lion  cub  in  case  he  was 
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left  entirely  to  the  care  of  that  dog,  and 
associated  with  the  young  pujjpies. 

Probably  it  would  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  his  after-life,  and  afford  plen- 
ty of  material  for  an  author  or  an  artist 
that  might  seem  like  a  fairy  tale.  I 
know  I  changed  the  character  of  a 
brood  of  young  ducks  which  came  un- 
der my  care,  and  in  this  way.  They 
were  deserted  in  a  furious  rain-storm 
by  a  hen  mother.  I  found  them  be- 
hind some  boards, where  a  faint  "peep" 
attracted  my  attention.  They  were 
dead,  apparently,  all  but  one,  and  he 
was  about  gone.  I  put  them  in  my 
hat,  and  took  them  to  the  kitchen  of 
the  farm  -  house  Avhere  I  was  staying. 
They  were  then  transferred  to  a  big  tin 
pie-dish,  and  put  into  the  oven.  The 
sei'^ant  -  girl  and  myself  rubbed  and 
stirred  them  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  all  right,  and  no  worse  for 
their  drenching.  You  know  it  won't 
do  to  let  a  young  duck  get  too  wet — it 
is  death  to  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  laughing  sei-vant-girl,  with  her  pie- 
dish  full  of  these  grotesque  little  creat- 
ures. I  adopted  those  ducks  just  to 
humiliate  that  old  hen,  and  teach  her 
how  to  bring  up  a  family  in  the  proper 
way,  and  assumed  that  summer  to  look 
out  for  all  their  creature  comforts. 
Thev  followed  me  around  like  a  lot  of 
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friend   lent 
a  coujile  of 


puppies,  calling  and  coining  to  nie  when 
in  trouble  (yon  know  there  is  always  a 
lame  duck  to  look  after)  ;  and  tliey  al- 
ways showed  great  indignation  when 
not  allowed  to  go  with  nie  into  the 
farm-house.  I  tilled  a  sketch-book  with 
their  little  lives  and  the  queer  incidents 
brought  about  by  our  intimate  relation- 
ship. 

I  have  a  photograph  a 
me,  of  a  Boston  lady  with 
young  lions  seated  hy  her  side.  Her 
husband,  a  sea-cajitain,  brought  them 
home  to  her  from  one  of  his  vo^-ages. 
They  were  very  young  at  that  "time, 
but  grew  uj)  rapidly.  As  seen  in  the 
photograph  they  are  rather  danger- 
ous looking.  They  followed  the  lady 
around  the  house  like  dogs,  and  the 
only  time  they  showed  anything  Uke 
their  natural  disposition  was  when  a 
Chinese  laundry-man,  on  the  op2)osite 
side  of  the  street,  made  faces  at  them 
as  thej'  looked  out  of  the  \\dndow. 
This  would  Avork  them  up  into  such  a 
state  of  ferocity,  that  they  would  be- 
come almost  unmanageable. 

Now  that  old  hen 
who  had  deserted  her 
ducks,  next  time  she 
"  set,"  came   out  one 
day  with  a  brood  of 
three   young   ducks 
and    one    chicken. 
What  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  sounds  "tishy,"  but  it 
is    a   fact.     Do  you  know 
the   first   time    they   went 
near  the  water,  the  young 
ducks,  of  course,  went  right 
in,  and  that  old  hen  did  her 
best  to  force  the  chicken  to 
follow  them.    He  waded  in 
and,  was  doing  his  best  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  situa- 
tion, when  he  got  beyond 
his  depth,  and  would  have 
been  drowned  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of 
the  fai'mer's  wife.    That  old 
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That  laughing  servant-girl,  with  her  pie-dish  full  of  these 
grotesque  little  creatures  — Page  749. 

hen  had  peculiar  notions  as  to  how  to 
bring  up  a  family,  and  was  doing  her 
best  to  cany  them  out,  I  never  could 
make  uj?  my  mind  what  effect  my  lesson 
of  humiliation  had  on  her. 

"What  brought  me  up  to  the  farm 
was  this  :  I  was  engaged  by  a  gentle- 
man to  give  his  daughters — two  very 
charming  young  girls  —  drawing  les- 
sons. They  were  staying  there  for  the 
summer.  I  had  started  out  to  be  a 
comic  draughtsman,  something  in  the 
John  Leech  order,  but  I  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  publishers, 
and  the  father  of  the  young  ladies, 
knowing  my  desperate  circumstances, 
made  me  this  offer.  It  was  a  turning- 
point,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
line  of  work  I  have  chosen.  The  family 
were  all  great  lovers  of  nature  ;  the  gen- 
tleman himself  had  that  peculiar  influ- 
ence over  animals  which  we  sometimes 
see,  and  his  daughters,  particularly  the 
eldest  one,  had  the  same  power.  I 
know  of  a  Lady  Superior  in  a  Catholic 
college  in  the  country,  who,  whenever 
she  started  out  to  walk  on  the  grounds 
of  the  institution,  which  were  very  large 
and  something  like  a  small  farm, 
would  be  followed  by  all  the  ani- 
mals and  fowls  loose  on  the  place. 
She  would  start  from  the  house 
with  the  cats  and  dogs,  then  the 
fowls,  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  wovild  fol- 
low, till  she  resembled  the  leader 


With  a  most  wicked  glare  in  her  eye. — Page  752. 


of  a  caiavau.  There  was  only  a  step 
from  the  Mother  Superior  to  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  St.  Francis  preaching  the 
sermon  to  the  birds. 

The  two  girls  I  liave  mentioned  were 
great  observers  and  collectors  of  natural 
objects,  and  introduced  me  to  everything 
in  the  neighborhood  in  that  line.  But- 
tei'flies,  beetles,  turtles,  squirrels,  chii^- 
munks,  flowers,  and  mosses,  gave  me 
my  first  insight  to  all  the  attractions  of 
nature.  Almost  the  first  day  I  was 
there,  the  younger  one  took  me  do^vni 
to  the  spring  -  house,  where  the  milk 
was  kept,  to  see  the  tame  frogs.  The 
frogs  were  encouraged  by  the  farmers, 
as  it  was  said  that  they  helped  keep 
the  water  pure.  Two  bull-frogs  were 
having  a  "  set  to "  when  we  arrived, 
and  it  would  have  made  John  L.  Sulli- 
van and  Mike  Donovan  jealous  to  see 
the  "  style  and  game "  of  these  two 
creatures  as  they  sat  up  in  the  water 
and  slapped  each  other's  faces.  The 
ducks  had  followed  me  doAvn,  and 
showed  some  interest  in  the  combat. 
I  often  sketched  there  afterwai'd,  hand- 
ling them  for  the  purpose  of  more  mi- 
nute stiidy,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  mind 
it.  Through  the  ducks  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  rest  of  the  poultry-yard, 
and  we  soon  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 
I  ran  do^Ti  the  yard  one  day  with  the 
old  rooster,  to  help  him  fight  a  hawk 
that  had  attacked  a  wandering  hen  and 
her  brood  of  chickens.  We  "licked," 
and  the  hawk  took  flight,  and  as  we 
trotted  back  to  the  remaindel  of  his 
family,  I  felt  quite  certain  that  a  rooster 


has  a  language  of  his  own,  and  that  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  express  his  con- 
gratulations. Our  friendshi])  from  that 
time  was  of  tlic  most  intimate  character. 
I  wanted  one  day  to  make  a  sketch 
of  some  dead  j)oultry  to  introduce  in  a 
Thanksgiving  idea  I  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  one  of  our  jDublishiug  houses, 
and  just  to  see  how  much  confidence 
they  had  in  me,  I  took  a  young  hen, 
tied  her  up  by  the  legs,  hung  her,  head 
do^vn,  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  made 
a  sketch  of  her  in  that  position  with- 
out a  movement  or  sound 
of  remonstrance  on  her 
part.  The  orchard  was 
a  favorite  place  for  work. 
If  I  brought  lip  a  turtle 
from  the  pond,  or  bor- 
rowed a  frog  from  the 
spring-house  to  make  a 
study  of,  I  always  had  a 
most  interesting  audi- 
ence from  the  poultry- 
yard  gathered  around 
me,  lighting  on  my 
shoulders,  and  with  out- 
stretched necks  examin- 
ing ■odth  great  curiosity 
my  unusual  model.  A 
frog,  if  5'ou  know  him 
well,  or  he  knows  you 
well,  will  often  keep  very 
still  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  he  jumps  in  the  di- 
rection he  is  pointed  re- 
gardless of  consequences. 

Young  Sand-pipers. 
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When  he  jumped  luy  Hudience  would 
disai)pe!ir  iirouiid  the  forner  of  the  l)ai'n 
in  a  ^reat  state  of  disoicU'r,  only  to  re- 
turn aj>ain  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  In 
New  York  I  used  to  go  uj)  to  a  Fourth 
Avenue  saloon  to  study  a  bull-frog  they 
had  there.  His  home,  during  the  day, 
was  in  the  tank  in  which  glasses  were 
washed,  and  at  night  he  woiild  come 
\\\)  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  it.  He  Wiis 
fed  hut  once  during  two  years,  and 
he  was  supposed  to  live  on  what  came 
from  the  glasses.  One  night  two  gold 
fishes  were  put  in  the  tank.  The  next 
morning  they  were  gone  ;  and  as  the 
frog  looked  a  little  stouter  than  usual, 
it  was  evident  where  they  had  gone. 
I  have  noticed  one  thing:  you  never 
can  tell  where  frogs  are  looking ;  and 
they'll  jtimp  off  a  twenty-story  huilding 
if  you  give  them  the  opportunity. 

I  saw  a  young  girl  in  the  lion-house 
at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  modelling  a 
tiger.  One  moniing  I  watched  her  for 
some  time,  and  after  she  got  through 
her  work  and  was  about  to  go,  she 
took  a  rose  from  her  dress  and  threw 
it  into  the  animal.  You  know  some  of 
the  cat  famil}'^  are  very  susceptible  to 
the  different  odors,  and  the  action  of 
that  tiger  must  have  astonished  the 
young  girl.  There  was  every  expres- 
sion of  animal  gladness  in  the  Avay  that 
he  fondled  and  caressed  the  flower.  I 
suggested  to  the  young  lady  that  it 
might  be  perfectly  safe  for  her  to  go  in 
the  cage,  the  tiger  seemed  in  such  an 
amiable  mood.  She  seemed  half  in- 
clined to  act  on  my  suggestion  and  go 
in,  but  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  she 
didn't.     You  can  never  ti'ust  them. 

Once  at  Baiiium  k  Bailey's  head- 
quarters, I  played  a  game  of  pitch  the 
ball  with  an  elephant.  I  had  heard  of 
this  j^articular  animal's  fondness  for 
throwing  things,  so  I  thought  I  would 
experiment  with  him.  I  made  a  small 
ball  of  hay,  tying  it  up  with  a  string, 
and  tossed  it  over  to  him  ;  he  had  just 
finished  his  meal  and  was  in  a  good 
condition  for  the  game.  He  threw  it 
back,  and  we  kept  it  up  for  some  time, 
but  all  of  a  sudden,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  he  became  greatly  en- 
raged and  began  to  tear  up  some 
boarding  near  him  and  hurl  it  at  me, 
and  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 


brained.  Arstingstall,  one  of  Barnum's 
favoi-ite  elcjihaiit  keepers,  was  thrown 
tliirty  feet  one  day  by  an  elephant  (a 
very  good-natuied  animal  he  was  too) 
to  whom  he  was  trying  to  administer 
a  quinine  pill. 

I  have  a  sketch  on  my  wall- -a 
rough  cartoon  of  a  tigress  creeping  up 
through  the  jungle  with  a  most  wicked 
glaic  in  her  eye,  as  if  about  to  spring 
on  a  very  pretty  young  woman  in  di- 
aijhiuious  drapery,  who  is  seated  on  a 
bank  with  her  feet  in  the  water,  ajjpar- 
ently  dreaming  over  a  lapful  of  lotus 
flowers.  That  picture  was  suggested, 
and  an  order  given  to  paint  it,  by  a 
young  New  England  girl,  who  is,  or 
thought  she  was,  a  "reincarnationist." 
She  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
New  England  beauties  I  have  ever 
seen,  from  the  best  old  Puritan  and 
Huguenot  stock,  her  father,  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  manhood,  following 
in  the  faith  of  his  fathers  ;  but  she,  in  a 
future  state,  expected  or  hoped  to  take 
the  form  of  a  tigress,  and  go  around 
eating  up  good  -  looking  young  girls. 
Queer  idea,  wasn't  it,  and  she  had  such 
a  sweet  and  sympathetic  disposition? 
I  took  the  order,  but  do  you  know  I 
was  never  able  to  make  that  animal 
take  the  fatal  leap.  With  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion  I  induced  Mr.  ConkHn, 
the  former  careful  and  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced supeiintendent  at  the  Central 
Park  Zoo,  to  allow  a  tiger  to  be  en- 
raged uj)  to  a  most  desperate  point,  by 
having  a  young  bear  cub  placed  dan- 
gerously near  his  cage,  and  I  made  lots 
of  studies  in  movement  and  expression 
of  that  animal's  most  ferocious  efforts 
to  get  at  the  cub,  but  it  Avas  of  no  use. 
I  then  changed  the  whole  idea,  and 
made  a  recumbent  tigress  looking  up 
with  a  most  placid  expression  into  the 
face  of  the  young  woman,  who  still 
continued  to  dream  over  the  lilies. 
The  "reincarnationist"  was  disgusted, 
and  I  sold  my  "idyl"  at  a  quarter  of 
the  price  to  "another  fellow."  That 
change  of  expression  cost  me  $750, 
and  should  have  taught  me  a  lesson, 
which  some  of  my  realistic  friends 
would  say  served  me  right. 

One  of  my  female  critics,  who  is  not 
in  sympathy  -ndth  my  work,  was  look- 
ing the  other  day  at  a  picture  of  mine 
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Una  and  the  Lion. 

(Original  sketch  of  the  painting  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Evans.) 
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rif^lit  of  tbe  girl  ? 
It  is  in  mtlior  an 
uhukuhI  uttitude  to 
those  who  only  see 
the  owl  as  depit-ted 
in  books  or  as  a 
stuffed  bird.  The 
owl  under  excite- 
ment is  another 
thing,  and  you 
would  at  first  sight 
h  a  r  d  1  y  recognize 
the  Itird.  I  feel  cei'- 
tain  I  could  paint  an 
owl  picture  which 
would  be  true  to 
nature,  and  which  would  probably  be 
very  severely  criticised.  It  would  not 
be  accei)ted  as  it  is,  a  phase  of  owl  life 
and  an  imi^ortant  one,  with  which  few 
are  familiar.  I  used  to  borrow  Conklin's 
dog,  and  take  him  around  to  the  owl's 
cage  just  to  see  them  under  excite- 
nient.  This  they  always  showed  when 
he  was  near  them,  and  I  made  heaps 
of  sketches  of  their  movements  at  that 
time,  one  of  which  I  introduced  in  that 
owl  on  the  right.  The  result  was  that 
although  the  gentleman  was  pleased 
with  my  efforts,  and  the  panel  was 
placed  on  the  wall,  and  delighted  his 
friends,  so  he  said,  he  himself  did  not 
which  I  call  "Knowledge  is  Power."  like  that  owl  on  the  right.  He  said 
It  represents  a  young  girl  in  college  the  owl  looked  as  though  he  "  had  a 
gown  reading  to  a  lot  of  tigers.  The  pair  of  pants  on."  I  got  the  gentle- 
lady  said :  "If  anyone  needs  knowledge  nian  to  go  to  the  park  with  me,  bor- 
that  girl  does,  or  she  wouldn't  be  such  rowed  the  dog,  and  took  him  around 
a  stupid  fool  as  to  sit  among  a  lot  of  to  the  cage.  The  owls  were  imme- 
tigers."  An  excellent  criticism  from  diately  excited,  and  I  showed  him  the 
her  stand-point,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  owl  with  the  "pants  on."  He  came 
what  I  am  getting  at.  away  with  me  satisfied  and  hapjjy,  and 

There  was  another  case  where  I  came  I  had  my  first  dinner  at  Delmonico's, 
to  grief  by  being  too  realistic — the  case  where  he  introduced  me  to  another 
of  a  decorative  panel.  condition  of  things  I  was  in  utter  ig- 

I  painted  that  to  go  in  the  guest's  norance  of.  Did  you  ever  see  Albert 
sleeping-room  in  one  of  the  most  beau-  Durer's  copper-plate  of  a  rhinoceros? 
tiful  homes  in  the  "West.     The  gentle-    "N^'ell,    look    at   it.     Talk   about    "fairy 


Two  Reincarnationists. 


man  is  a  man  of  the  most  refined  tastes, 
a  connoisseur  in  pictures  and  prints, 
and  has  a  charming  collection  compris- 


telling  "  with  animals  !    I'm  not  "  in  it." 

I  spent  three  weeks  once  sketching 

a   lot    of    ostriches    in    Central    Park. 


ing  Whistlers,  Chases,  DeAvings,  Thay-  They  belonged  to  a  young  English- 
ers,  Homers,  Murphys,  Innesses  and  man,  who  was  going  to  take  them  out 
others  of  the  same  sort.  My  panel  to  California  to  start  an  ostrich  farm, 
represents  a  young  woman  on  a  poppy  It  seems  to  be  charactei'istic  of  long- 
vine,  lighting  with  a  lamp  lanterns  legged  birds  to  indulge  at  times  in  a 
which  are  held  in  the  beaks  of  a  lot  of  sort  of  a  dance.  I  first  noticed  it  when  I 
owls.  Now  you  see  that  owl  on  the  was  an  express  messenger  on  a  railroad 
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She  grabbed  one  of  the  sleeping  men,  and  made  off  with  him. — Page  759. 


"which  ran  over  the  Illinois  j^rairies. 
The  sand-hill  cranes  would  congren^ate 
at  certain  seasons  and  indulge  in  a  real 
break-down,  double-slmttte,  pigeon-wing 
sort  of  an  afiair,  which  formed  after- 
ward a  subject  for  an  early  illustra- 
tion. I  saw  the  ostriches  do  something 
of  the  same  thing,  so  I  chose  it  for  a 
subject,  and  worked  hard  to  make  it  a 
success,  making  all  the  movements  to 
the  best  of  xnj  ability  from  the  live 
birds  on  the  spot,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Academy  where  it  was  fairly  placed. 
A  well-known  art  critic  thought  it  of 
enough  value  to  "  sit  on "  it  awfull}'. 
He  said  it  was  a  shame  to  caricature 
birds  doing  something  so  foreign  to 
their  native  habits. 

It  was  funny  to  see  those  ostriches 
when  they  were  shipped.  That  young 
Englishman  walked  into  the  enclosure 
where  they  were  and  put  on  the  head 
of  each  a  lady's  stocking,  pulling  it  well 
down  on  the  nieck,  and  they  were  led 
out  like  a  lot  of  lambs.  They  are  very 
stupid,  you  know,  and  sometimes  very 
unruly.  The  kick  of  an  ostrich  is  worse 
than  one  of  Mike  Donovan's  blows.  I 
watched  a  couple  confined  in  a  barn  not 
long  since  ;  they  would  spend  hours  try- 
ing to  get  out  through  a  two-inch  crack 
in  a  board.  They  could  see  out,  and 
that  was  enough  ;  they  must  get  out.  It 
was  very  laughable  to  see  them  lift  up 
their  immense  feet  and  squeeze  their  big- 
bodies  in  their  frantic  endeavors,  only 
stopping  when  they  were  exhausted. 
7.5G 


I  saw  as  a  boy  once  a  fight  between  a 
sand-hill  crane  and  an  old  gander.  It 
was  near  my  home  in  noiihern  Michi- 
gan, and  at  that  time  the  cranes  were 
quite  common.  The  fight  was  a  most 
unexpected  combination,  but  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  as  I  watched  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  geese.  The  old  gander  came 
out  ahead,  and  the  crane  picked  up  his 
long  legs  and  flew  off  through  the  air 
looking  for  all  the  world  as  I  heard  a 
Long  Island  farmer  say  when  we  were 
watching  the  flight  of  one,  "  Uke  a  set 
of  old  harness." 

Two  other  "  reincarnationists  :  "  one 
exjDects  to  be  a  bii'd  of  Paradise,  and 
travel  arovind  with  jaguars,  taking  a  day 
off  occasionally,  lolling  in  a  lotus  flower ; 
while  the  other,  a  beautiful  girl  attacked 
with  the  same  afiliction,  hoj^es  to  be 
a  Python  [see  page  754].  Think  of  it! 
I  never  was  particularly  interested  in 
"nature's  master-piece"  in  the  reptile 
line,  till  I  met  her.  She  had  a  passion 
for  ^dsiting  any  place  where  she  could 
see  live  snakes — principally  dime  muse- 
ums and  the  side-shows,  which  were  old 
camping  grounds  for  me,  where  I  had 
made  many  additions  to  my  sketch-book. 
I  acted  as  her  "  chaperon,"  and  bribed 
the  keepers  to  stir  up  the  rattlesnakes, 
feed  pigeons  to  the  big  boas — anything, 
so  that  she  could  see  the  whole  of  snake 
life.  I  gave  her  a  rattlesnake  belt,  a 
pair  of  slippers  made  from  a  Python's 
skin,  and  I  started  out  with  the  idea  of 
designing  a  pin  made  of  gems  repre- 
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sentiug  a  snake — biat  all  of  a  sudden 
she  lost  hei*  intex'est,  and  started  off  on 
anotlicr  fad.  I  suppose  she  had  been 
reading  Elsie  Venner  and  jMadanie  Bla- 
vatskjv  bnt  I  was  delighted  with  the 
oi^portnnity  of  helping  her,  and  she 
gave  me  sittings  for  a  head  which  my 
friends  said  was  a  success,  "  a  sort  of 
Medusa  in  repose." 

I  never  had  any  pets  as  a  boy,  except 
a  few  chickens,  which  I  was  very  fond 
of.  I  remember  once  a  neighbor  sent 
over  and  wanted  to  buy  one  of  me  to 
make  a  broth  for  a  sick  lady.  I  didn't 
stop  to  say  whether  I  would  sell  him 
one  or  not,  but  started  on  a  run  for  the 
chickens,  drove  them  all  into  the  coop, 
went  in  with  them  myself,  and  we  lay 
in  a  state  of  siege  till  I  thought  all 
danger  was  over.  I  remember  confid- 
ing to  them  (I  was  about  ten)  the  situa- 
tion, vnth  assurance  that  if  the  euemj- 
came,  it  would  be  over  my  dead  body. 
I  would  have  as  soon  consented  to  have 
my  mother  made  into  broth  as  one  of 
my  chickens.  There  was  a  boy  who 
lived  next  door  who  had  about  the  same 
number  of  chickens,  and  he  was  as  fond 
of  them  as  myself.  I  know  we  con- 
spired once  to  give  them  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.  We  made  a  sort  of  a  long 
table,  such  as  you  see  on  picnic  grounds. 


and  collected  during  the  day  part  of 
the  food  we  were  to  give  them.  At  the 
I'egular  dinner  (oiir  two  families  dined 
together  tliat  day)  we  put  surreptitious- 
ly in  our  jiockets  as  much  of  the  dainties 
as  we  could,  and  hurried  off  soon  after 
to  the  chickens.  They  were  brought 
out,  each  boy's  chickens  tied  by  their 
feet  to  the  seats,  the  two  old  I'oosters 
at  either  end,  and  the  dainties  put  be- 
fore them.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  and  some  remonstrance,  but 
they  were  hungry,  and  soon  disposed  of 
the  dinner.  I  imagine  the  two  roosters 
had  the  least  appetite,  as  they  seemed 
anxious  to  get  at  each  other.  It  was  a 
sight ! 

The  reason  I  am  sometimes  ques- 
tioned regarding  pets,  is  because  visi- 
tors notice  a  very  small  bird  flying 
around  the  room,  each  time  coming 
a  little  nearer,  and  sometimes  fl}ing 
across  their  faces. 

"  Don't  you  call  that  a  pet?"  is  asked 
me. 

"  Oh,  no,  that's  Oliver!  He  jilays  too 
important  a  pai't  here  to  be  called  a  pet. 
He  is  the  assistant  housekeeper,  and  we 
arrange  a  good  part  of  our  movements 
to  suit  his  convenience.  Objecting  to 
things  is  his  specialty.  He  begins  in 
the  morning  to  scold  Helen,  m}^  jani- 


That  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 


boring  plenty   of   holes   in   the   seats,  tress,  and   keeps   it   up   all   day   long. 

Thanksgi%dng  morning  we  captured  all  You   see    he    wants   you   to   leave   the 

the  chickens,  both  sets  were  very  tame,  room." 
Vol.  XIV.— 75 
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"  I  throw  this  rag  doll  at  him." 

The  little  bird  had  lit  on  the  table 
the  visitor's  hand  was  resting  on,  and 
was  scolding  away  at  a  great  rate.  An 
endeavor  was  made  to  pet  him,  when 
away  he  flew  up  into  the  big  skylight. 

"  Do  you  know  the  only  way  I  can 
get  him  dowTi  ?  He  likes  to  perch  up 
there  all  night,  but  it  is  too  cold.  I 
throw  this  rag  doll  at  him,"  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

The  doll  was  very  large,  the  skylight 
imusually  high,  and  the  bird  vei*y  tiny. 
Evidently  he  was  in  great  fear  of  the  doll 
whose  swinging  arms  and  legs  flj'ing 
through  the  air  are  very  grotesque. 
The  bird  came  down  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  time  scolding. 

A  stufled  gull  that  hangs  in  my  stu- 
dio (and  by  the  way,  a  stufied  bird  or 
animal  is  no  earthly  use  to  me  in  my 
w' ork)  was  given  to  me  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Conklin,  and  it  has  a  history — rather 
a  sad  one.  That  gull  and  her  mate, 
who  is  now  in  Central  Park,  were  con- 
fined in  a  circular  inclosure  there, 
which  was  generally  used  for  aquatic 
birds  and  animals.  It  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  large  tank  of  water  for  the  use  of 
the  vai-ious  occupants.  At  the  time  of 
my  story  several  sea-lions,  some  peli- 
cans, a  sand-hill  crane,  and  the  two 
gulls  composed  the  family.  In  this  in- 
congruous surrounding  the  gulls  mated 
and  started  to  build  a  nest,  picking  up 


what  sticks  and  Htones  they  could  find, 
and  for  some  strange  reason  building 
it  alongside  the  tank.  It  was  nearly 
washed  away  several  times  by  the 
splasliing  of  the  sea-lions  in  the  water, 
but  they  kept  on  and  got  something 
like  a  nest,  and  the  female  laid  two 
eggs.  There  she  sat  for  days  in  the 
hot  sun,  the  male  bird  by  her  side 
fighting  and  j)rotesting  against  aU  in- 
trusion, and  half  coveretl  with  water 
from  the  commotion  of  the  sea-lions, 
w'ho  I  hope  were  unconscious  of  what 
they  were  doing.  At  last  two  little 
gulls  were  hatched  out  only  to  be  eaten 
up  the  first  night  by  some  rats.  The 
female  died  shortly  afterward,  but 
whether  from  a  broken  heart  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 

The  boss  of  that  inclosure  was  the 
sand-hill  crane  ;  he  was  the  oldest  bird 
in  the  Park,  and  thought  he  owned  the 
earth.  He  drove  everything,  particu- 
larly the  sea-lions,  and  it  was  a  comical 
sight  to  see  him  chase  them  around  and 
around  that  inclosure  when  they  were 
out  of  the  tank.  Thev  were  very  awk- 
ward  in  their  movements  when  out  of 
the  water.  Shortly  after  the  gull  ejii- 
sode  a  box  arrived  from  California  with 
a  sea-lion  in  it,  and  when  they  came  to 
take  her  out  of  the  box  a  young  baby 
sea-lion  was  unexpectedly  found  along- 
side the  mother,  not  over  a  day  or  so 
old,  born  on  the  passage.  They  were 
put  in  the  inclosure  with  the  others, 
and  the  crane  attemjjted  his  usual  tac- 
tics, but  the  mother  sea-lion  turned 
around  and  bit  his  head  off — "  the  poor 
crane  didn't  know,  you  know." 

The  mother  sea-Hon  died  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival,  and  the  great  question 
was  what  was  to  be  done  wdth  the 
baby.  Mr.  Conklin  decided,  after  sev- 
eral efforts  to  entice  the  Httle  fellow  to 
take  food  of  its  own  free  will,  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  force  food  do^Ti 
its  little  throat,  and  it  was  a  sight  to 
see  five  big  men  try  to  make  him  eat. 
Two  at  his  tail,  one  at  each  side-flipper, 
and  the  other  putting  the  food  into  its 
mouth  ;  but  it  wouldn't  work,  and  the 
baby  died. 

I  often  study  birds,  particularly  gulls 
and  herons,  by  going  to  their  haunts, 
making  myself'  look  as  much  as  possi- 
ble like  some  inanimate  thing,  and  then 
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waiting  patiently  till  they  come  around. 
I  get  by  this  means  a  peep  into  their 
real  life.  I  spent  a  forenoon  once  ^v•ith 
a  mother  sand-piper  and  her  young 
one.  A  furious  rain-storm  came  up 
suddenly  ;  I  was  Avalking  along  the  hay 
at  Staten  Island,  and  I  sought  cover 
behind  a  little  projecting  bank.  I  got 
myself  in  as  small  a  si)ac(>  as  possible, 
and  discovered  near  me  the  birds,  who 
in  the  noise  and  rain  of  the  storm 
didn't  seenx  to  be  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence. The  young  bird  was  (juite  wet, 
and  presented  a  very  comical  appear- 
ance. When  it  cleared  off  the  mother 
and  her  young  one  went  all  through 
the  performance  of  diying  and  arrang- 
ing their  feathers  right  at  my  feet,  and 
when  I  made  myself  known,  the  mother 
bird  gave  the  alarm.  Hying  a  short  dis- 
tance to  attract  my  attention,  and  the 
little  fellow  ran  off,  I  following  him. 
AVhen  he  saw  I  was  getting  danger- 
ously near  he  lay  down,  and  tried  to 
make  himself  look  as  much  like  a  stick 
or  stone  as  possible.  After  watching 
him  a  few  minutes  I  knelt  down  and 
touched  him  with  my  finger  ;  he  got 
up,  ran  up  my  arm  and  began  to  pick 
at  a  button-hole  bouquet  I  had  in  my 
coat.  The  mother  bird  flying  around 
in  great  distress.  I  gave  him  a  short 
lecture,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
parent. 

One  little  animal  (I  suppose  it  is  a 
fish)  figures  a  good  deal  in  my  work — 
the  sea-horse.  Dried  specimens  give 
you  a  poor  idea  of  the  things  alive.  I 
went  into  ecstasies  over  them  ;  the  first 


I  saw  at  our  old  aquarium,  where  they 
could  be  seen  and  watched  to  great  ad- 
vantage. They  move  their  little  tails 
like  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  their  in- 
quiring little  eyes,  each  moving  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  suggest  that 
they  know  an  awful  lot  about  the  mys- 
tery of  the  sea.  They  have  formed  a 
basis  on  which  I  have  constructed  sev- 
eral marine  animals  suitable  for  a  mer- 
maid and  sea-nymphs  to  ride  and  play 
with. 

I  paint  the  lioness  much  more  than 
I  do  the  lion.  Probably  few  notice  the 
difference,  but  I  use  the  tigress  in  all 
my  pictures  in  preference  to  the  male. 
There  is  something  in  the  female  of  the 
cat  species,  particularly,  that  appeals 
to  me  much  more  than  the  male.  She 
has  certain  lines,  movements,  alertness 
and  quickness  of  perception,  with  a 
sort  of  you-had-better-look-out  expres- 
sion, which  I  don't  see  in  tlie  male.  I 
often  think  of  that  tigress  I  read  of  in 
a  report  of  the  London  Zoo,  who,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  cubs,  stealthily 
approached  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
a  small  temjioraiy  board  shanty,  where 
some  native  East  Indian  railroad  work- 
men were  sleeping.  Leaving  her  cubs 
at  the  door,  she  stole  in,  grabbed  one  of 
the  sleeping  men,  and  made  off  with  him 
before  the  horrified  occupants  could 
realize  the  situation.  Just  think  of 
the  peculiar  intelligence  shown  not 
only  in  her  successful  raid,  but  in  her 
instructions  to  her  cubs,  whom  she 
made  wait  outside  for  her  while  she 
did  her  terrible  work  ! 
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They  move  their  little  tails  like  an  elephant's  trunk. 
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rt     -^^^-^  -^-WJUMACH   JUNCTION 

was  the  outpost  of  a 
Imge  city  system.  The 
proud  subui'bs  baited 
just  a  mile  away,  uor 
could  they  be  persuad- 
ed to  advauce  nearer  to 
the  broad,  malarious  meadow,  to  the 
acres  of  sandhills  that  bounded  it,  and 
to  the  sluggish  river,  that,  like  the  Con- 
cord, was  too  lazy  to  grind  the  corn  that 
gi'ew  upon  its  banks. 

Sumach  Junction  was  only  fourteen 
miles  from  the  city.  The  "  liTuited " 
snoi'ted  the  distance  in  twenty  minutes. 
Yet  it  was  a  desolate  i)lace,  shunned  by 
all  but  railroad  men  and  travellers  A\ho 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to 
change  cars  for  South  Sumach.  The 
Junction,  or  rather  the  town,  was  made 
up  of  only  a  few  dreary,  wooden  houses, 
and  these  straggled  up  track  No.  2  or 
down  track  No.  1  until  they  were  lost 
under  the  sandhills  or  around  the  sul- 
len bend  of  the  river.  In  the  heat  of 
the  summer  and  in  the  radiance  of  the 
autumn  Sumach  Jmiction  was  note- 
worthy and  oriental  in  its  blaze  of  pur- 
ple foliage  and  scarlet  fruit.  Stern 
New  England  nature,  repenting  of  its 
niggardly  coloring,  gave  us  one  genus 
in  a  glorious  order  of  tropical  trees  ; 
and  our  Junction,  as  its  name  implies, 
made  the  most  of  her  generosity.  Some 
aesthetes  might  have  deprecated  the 
vivid  contrast  of  orange  and  yellow 
and  crimson  with  the  dingy  green  of 
the  wooden  stktion-house  and  with  the 
faded  brown  of  the  signal  -  tower  and 
the  gray  of  the  overtopping  sand- 
banks ;  but  the  station  -  master,  who 
was  a  station  -  mistress,  with  a  passion 
for  geraniums  and  roses,  and  for  mak- 
ing her  barren  world  beautiful,  had  no 
such  thought,  and  she  propagated  the 
sumachs  from  cuttings  until  there  was 
not  a  square  inch  of  earth  under  her 
control  but  was  briUiant  with  these 
passionate  shrubs. 

But  winter,  the  eternal  symbol  of 
jealousy,  revenged  itself  of  this  fertile 


beauty  with  harsh  chuckles,  and  the 
station-mistress  cried  every  fall  as  the 
sumachs  withered  away,  leaving  the 
Junction  in  a  state  of  ugliness  and  bar- 
renness that  seemed  to  every  one  else  in 
natural  conformity  to  the  suiToundings 
and  appropriate,  to  the  New  England 
climate.  Then,  when  the  trees  were 
stripped,  and  the  dried  clusters  of  ber- 
ries swayed  piteously  to  the  gale,  the 
two-storied,  square  signal-tower  com- 
manded the  attention  that  perhaps  it 
deserved,  and  the  one-storied  station- 
house  under  its  lee  protested  Avith  a 
few  potted  geraniums  in  the  window 
against  an  unkempt  appearance  as  well 
as  against  a  secondaiy^  position. 

For  the  signal  -  tower,  rectangular, 
with  rows  of  window's  on  aD  sides,  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  many  branches. 
At  this  point  the  trunk  line  resolved 
itself  from  four  tracks  into  two  ;  and 
here  the  gravel  track,  Avhich  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  laid  by  a  palsied  con- 
tractor, left  the  main  line  and  respect- 
ability behind  and  hobbled  out  of  sight 
behind  the  signal-station  with  an  in- 
toxicated air.  Beneath  the  tower,  to 
the  right,  a  double  -  tracked  branch 
tapjied  a  fei'tile  country  beyond  the 
sandhills.  And  beneath  the  signal- 
tower,  to  the  left,  a  single-tracked 
branch,  only  a  mile  long,  brought  South 
Sumach,  one  of  those  tiresome  towns 
that  manufacture  on  a  water-power,  in 
touch  with  the  middle -man.  This 
petty  branch  (as  if  the  case  had  been  with 
petty  people),  made  more  trouble  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  lines  put  together. 
The  signal-men  found  this  out.  So  Su- 
mach Junction  had  its  place  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  more  im- 
portant one  than  that  of  many  a  com- 
placent and  opulent  suburb.  The  heart 
of  this  little  community  did  not  centre, 
as  a  thoughtless  person  might  suppose, 
in  the  church,  or  the  commandery,  or 
the  grocery-store,  or  the  school,  but  in 
the  signal-tower.  H  was  the  pulse  of 
the  section.  It  was  the  life-blood  of 
thousands    of    unconcerned    travellers 
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whose  lives  and  happiness  depended  on 
the  intelligent  vigilance  of  three  men. 
These  three  took  turns  up  there  in  the 
tower,  locking  and  unlocking  switches 
and  signals,  until  oue  might  expect 
them  to  faint  for  dizziness  and  confu- 
sion. 

It  was  the  winter  of  the  grippe,  and 
Matt  Nolan  was  taken  down  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  by  an  engine.  The 
gripi)e  has  a  waltz  movement,  and,  like 
Strauss,  a  genius  for  variations  on  one 
theme.  We  need  not  pad  the  subject 
when  we  say  that  Matt  had  that  form 
of  this  malady  which  is  popidarly  known 
as  the  brain-grippe. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the 
signal  tower,  when  one  of  the  three 
wanted  a  day  off,  for  the  other  two  to 
double  up  on  twelve  -  hour  shifts.  As 
long  as  tlie  service  was  well  performed, 
the  Superintendent  asked  no  questions. 

"  I  guess  we  can  stand  it  a  few  days 
until  Matt  gets  'round,'"  said  Fred  Joyce 
as  he  handed  over  his  pipe  and  his 
duties  to  his  relief.  Joe  Stringer 
nodded.  He  was  a  tall  fellow  with 
character  lines  upon  a  face  that  once 
had  been  of  the  laughing  and  careless 
mould,  but  wliich  nine  years  of  respon- 
sibility had  now  dignified.  His  blue 
eyes  were  deep-set  and  serious  and 
piercing,  like  those  of  a  seaman.  With 
practised  adroitness  he  threw  three 
heavy  levers  and  shoved  them  back  to 
their  places  with  his  foot. 

"Let  her  go,"  he  said;  "we  don't 
want  no  stranger  stuck  on  us  in  here. 
I  can  stand  it  as  long  as  you  can.  I 
guess  Matt  '11  be  'round  soon." 

With  a  confident  expression  upon 
his  face  he  started  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon on  his  new  time. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  relieved.  Fred  came  in,  saying 
that  Matt's  brain  was  improving,  and 
that  he  would  come  around  in  a  few 
days  perhaps.  Joe  Stringer  passed 
over  a  couple  of  train  orders,  and  with- 
out talk  started,  home.  He  was  impa- 
tient to  throw  off  the  long  strain.  He 
felt  it  more  than  usual.  Generally  he 
came  in  at  midnight,  and  his  w4fe  had  a 
cold  supper  waiting  for  him  in  the 
kitchen.  He  was  careful  not  to  wake 
'  her  nor  the  baby. 

Joe  Stringer  lived  about  a  half  mile 


from  the  tower.  His  cottage  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  i)ast  a  boat- 
house  with  a  flag-pole  and  a  willow- 
tree  ;  the  house  lay  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  ba(rk  from  the  stream  on  an  oak 
knoll.  In  winter  his  eyes,  trained  to 
the  sniidlest  signal  on  the  distant  poles, 
could  easily  distinguish  his  white  gables 
in  an  opening  among  the  trees.  Even- 
ing after  evening  as  he  stood  to  his 
levers  he  watched  for  the  fii'st  gleam 
from  .the  lamps  ;  and  the  last  thing 
when  his  wife  went  to  bed,  she  signalled 
to  him  from  the  low  second  story  win- 
dow, telegraphing  with  a  light  as  he 
had  taught  her. 

It  was  such  a  cosey  home  !  His  wife 
was  perfectly  happy  there  in  summer. 
The  abundant  shade,  and  the  endless 
variety  of  boats  and  parties  upon  the 
river,  and  the  echo  of  mad  laughter  and 
songs  at  night  pleased  her.  It  was  a 
very  gay  river.  But  in  winter  Joe's 
home  was  a  trifle  remote,  and  he  tried 
to  make  it  up  to  Mary  in  home  atten- 
tion and  tenderness,  during  the  day- 
time, so  that  she  should  not  be  lonely 
at  night.  He  had  not  yet  forgotten, 
as  some  men  do  after  a  few  years  of 
married  life,  how  he  had  wooed  his 
wife  ;  how  he  had  won  her,  when  he 
was  a  telegraph  -  operator,  away  from 
the  conductor  of  a  Western  express. 
Surely  he  had  made  her  happy  '?  And 
she  desei-ved  a  hundred  times  the  love 
he  was  not  tired  of  lavishing  upon  her. 
And  then,  theii-  home  was  nearlv  paid 
for. 

Joe  walked  up  the  frozen  river  in  the 
dead,  dark  night,  avoiding  the  well- 
known  air-holes,  and  thinking  about 
Matt,  and  how  not  to  wake  the  baby. 
There  was  a  light  upstairs  that  he  did 
not  imderstand.  He  pushed  in  through 
the  back  door  softly.  The  kitchen  was 
warm  ;  the  water  in  the  kettle  was 
singing.  But  his  usual  supper  was  not 
spread.  Sui-prised  at  this  neglect,  he 
passed  into  the  front  hall  to  call  up- 
stairs. His  arctics  and  rough  ulster 
were  still  on. 

"  Is  that  you  ?     Oh.  Joe  !     Sh !  " 

There,  at  the  head  of  the  straight,  steep 
stairs,  stood  his  wife.  The  lamp  in  her 
hand  lit  a  face  pale  and  frightened. 
"  Oh,  Joe !  where  have  you  been  all 
this  time?    I  expected  you  at  twelve." 
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She  put  the  lamp  down  on  the  floor 
and  sat  on  the  first  stair  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Joe  bounded  up. 

"Mary!  What  is  it?  For  God's 
sake  !  It  isn't  the  baby  ?  "  He  took  up 
the  hiiup  and  followed  her  into  their 
room.  He  ran  to  the  crib.  There  lay 
their  baby,  their  only  child,  strangling 
for  breath. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Joe, 
stui)idly. 

"  Crouj) !  "  All  the  horror  of  a  young 
mother  for  that  word  was  in  her  tone. 
"  He'll  die  !  He'll  die  !  God  is  going 
to  take  away  my  baby." 

"  He  shan't  do  it,"  obsei'ved  Joe, 
setting  his  teeth.  He  started  forward 
to  take  up  the  child  tenderly,  to  fold  it 
under  his  ulster.  He  couldn't  wait  to 
take  that  off,  he  felt  so.  But  she  snatched 
his  hands  awa}'  : 

"  Doctor  says  he  mustn't  be  moved. 
Don't  you  touch  him,  Joe  !  Leave  him 
in  his  crib  ;  he'll  get  a  chill.  Why, 
your  cold  overcoat  might  chill  him  to 
death." 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  abashed  and  back- 
ing away,  "  I  never  thought  of  that. 
Anyhow,  I'll  take  care  of  him.  You  go 
rest,  Mary.  I'll  call  you  if  he  gets 
worse.  Poor  dear,  you  are  so  tired ! 
Don't  you  fret,  Marv.  I  say  he's  got  to 
get  well." 

He  led  his  wife  to  their  bed,  and 
covered  her  up.  She  was  worn  out 
with  fright  and  care,  and  fell  suddenly 
asleep.  All  through  tlie  cold  da^Ti,  far 
into  the  gray  morning,  Joe  watched  the 
baby,  rocking  the  crib,  and  doing  what 
he  could.  The  child  was  quieter  with 
him.  He  was  such  a  tender  man,  in- 
stinctively knowing  what  the  bab}' 
wanted. 

When  Mary  opened  her  eyes,  long 
past  breakfast -time,  the  sight  of  the 
brown  ulster  and  the  sound  of  the  ter- 
rible croup  chased  the  confused  mem- 
ories from  her  aching  head.  Joe's 
blue  eyes  were  feverish  and  brilliant. 

"If  5'ou  will  take  baby,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  will  light  the  fire.  He's  easi- 
er now\  You  see  Matt  is  down,  and 
Fred  and  I  are  taking  his  time.  Meb- 
be  I'd  ought  to  get  a  wink  or  tw^o  to- 
day.— I  guess  that's  the  doctor's  sleigh." 


It  was  exactly  four  o'clock  to  the 
minute  when  Joe  Stringer  entered  the 
tower.  It  was  forty- eight  Ijouim  since 
he  had  staited  on  his  first  twelve  hour 
time  to  relieve  Matt.  It  was  thiriy-six 
hours  since  he  had  gone  home  to  find 
the  baby  dying.  Tliis  was  then  his 
third  shift  of  twelve  hours,  and  Matt 
was  said  to  have  a  relapse. 

A  signal-man  is  not  on  hand  one  njiu- 
ute  too  soon  or  one  minute  too  late. 
Twelve  hours  of  responsiljility  demand 
the  quality  of  being  "  on  time  "  which  is 
imperative  in  the  railroad  w  orld,  and  so 
rare  outside  of  it.  And  Joe  had  not  slejjt 
since  he  took  Matt's  time.  The  pre- 
vious shift  had  gone  well  enough.  His 
regular  habits  and  the  excitement  had 
kept  him  to  his  duty.  But  this  after- 
noon he  came  up  the  stairs,  pale,  hag- 
gard, and  ghastly,  and  confronted  the 
inexorable  row*  of  levers.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  loathed  the  tower  and 
its  peremjjtory  call  to  nervous  activity. 

That  baby — dying  at  home  !  He  could 
see  it  writhe.  His  mental  sight  contem- 
j)lated  the  child's  death-agony  contin- 
ually. Yet  at  the  resistless  stroke  of 
the  hour  of  four-  he  could  no  more 
stay  at  home  than  if  he  were  handcuffed 
and  dragged  to  prison. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years 
that  straight  row-  of  levers,  the  red, 
the  blue,  the  green,  and  the  black,  be- 
came blurred  to  his  ej'es  and  mean- 
ingless to  his  mind,  just  as  they  would 
have  to  a  visitor's.  Joe  Stringer 
brushed  his  hand  over  his  forehead 
with  a  trembling,  irresolute  motion, 
and  then  began  his  duties  by  mechani- 
cally pulling  the  cord  above  his  head. 
The  electric  bell  was  persistently  ring- 
ing the  aj)proach  of  an  express,  now 
due  and  out  of  sight  around  the  up- 
curve  a  mile  or  more  away.  Joe  jerked 
the  shut-off  peremjjtorily.  The  bell  im- 
pertinently rang  on.  Again  he  gave  the 
cord  a  pull.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  bear  the  rattle.  It  wrought  a  new 
confusion  in  his  head,  and  with  a  final 
twitch  he  snapped  out  an  oath. 

"  Ye  hit  her  that  time,  Joe,"  said  his 
mate,  taking  a  firm  hand  off"  the  distant 
signal.  "  There's  72  waiting  for  water  ; 
the  'commodation  is  twenty  minutes.  I 
think  it's  a-goin'  to  snow." 

He  held  out  his  hot  pipe,  as  he  was 
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wont,  to  Joe,  and  turned  to  put  on  Lis 
overcoat.  But  Joe  was  peei'ing  out  of  the 
side  window,  toward  the  white,  gabled 
cottage,  beyond  the  boat-house,  up  the 
river.  It  couhl  be  plainly  seen  through 
the  branch  of  the  willow-treo  that  the 
curtain  in  the  second  story  was  up. 
Although  Fred  Joyce  did  not  see  Joe's 
face,  the  hopelessness  of  its  stare  and 
the  twitching  outline  of  its  shrunken 
cheek  refined  the  signal  man's  imagi- 
nation. His  pipe  fell  from  his  out- 
stretched hand. 

"Why,  Joe!"  he  cried,  "is  the  kid 
worse  ?  " 

Joe  nodded  slowly,  and  when  he 
turned  to  set  the  signals  at  safety  for 
the  expi'ess,  Fred  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  full. 

"Yes,  Fred;  the  doctor  says  he's 
a-goin'  to  die.  Mary  is  goin'  to  pull 
the  curtain  do^vn  when  he's  gone." 

The  express  swept  by,  and  the  tower 
vibrated. 

"  Ain't  ye  had  no  sleep,  Joe  ?  "  Fred 
Joyce  had  been  w\atching  his  mate  criti- 
cally as  Joe  set  the  signals  back  at  dan- 
ger with  automatic  listlessness.  Joyce 
himself  was  pale  and  overworked.  It 
was  no  light  thing  to  be  on  dutj-  twelve 
hours  on  a  stretch  in  that  station. 
Even  he  was  almost  exhausted. 

"  No,"  answered  Joe,  curtly.  "  She  had 
to  sleep,  an'  I  rocked  the  baby.  I  hain't 
had  none  yet." 

"  Look  here,  Joe,"  said  Joyce,  putting 
his  hand  on  Joe's  arm,  "  do  you  mean 
to  sav  vou  hain't  slept  at  all  dvuin'  my 
shift?'' 

"Good  God!  How  could  I?"  ex- 
claimed Joe,  fiercely.  "  She  had  to 
sleep,  I  tell  you,  and  then  I  had  to  tend 
the  baby  and  the  house.  I  couldn't 
have  slept  nohow  with  the  baby  msxkin' 
that  noise  in  its  throat — poor  thing ! 
Poor  little  thing ! "  He  unlocked  a 
switch,  and  flung  it  back  with  a  reso- 
nant thud,  and  then,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
tower,  "gave  'em  "  the  signal.  A  gravel- 
ti-aiu  staggered  slowly  down  the  side 
track. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow.  The  flakes 
would  come  coquettishly,  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  then  hold  up.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  little  fluiTV  swept  by  the  tower, 
and  obscured  from  view  Joe's  house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the 


grove  of  skeleton  oaks.  The  boat- 
house  vanished,  and  the  flag-pole  with 
it.  Even  the  willow  was  blotted  from 
sight.  Fred  had  put  on  his  arctics  and 
overcoat,  and  now  came  up  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tower.  For  an  instant  he 
stood  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  signal 
called  the  route,  Joe  was  standing  near 
him  by  the  window.  Phiiuly  he  was 
enduring  the  terrible.  If  he  only  knew 
whether  the  baby  were  alive  or  dead,  he 
coidd  have  borne  the  sti'ain  for  one 
more  night  before  he  droi)2)ed.  But 
that  cloud  of  snow,  shutting  him  away 
from  the  death-signal  at  home — it  was 
more  than  his  beaten  courage  could 
bear.     He  uttered  a  dry  groan. 

Joyce  gave  one  more  glance  at  the 
shaking  figure,  and  then,  shutting  his 
lips,  sat  down  at  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment. Joe's  ti'ained  ear  caught  the 
message  as  it  started  over  the  wire. 

"  I  ain't  no  bo}- !  "  He  came  up  to  the 
table  and  brought  his  fist  down  upon  it 
so  hard  that  the  clay  j^ipe  danced  a  jig. 
"  I  say,  I  can  stand  it  Hke  a  man  to- 
night. I  won't  have  you  wire  the  Super- 
intendent for  relief.  You  stop  it !  I 
say  I  ain't  no  boy."  He  glared  out  of 
bloodshot  eyes  at  his  mate. 

Now  Fred  Joyce  looked  at  him  with 
real  apprehension.  Joe  was  no  spend- 
thrift of  oaths  and  temper,  hke  the  rest 
of  them.  He  was  sunn}',  and  of  whole- 
some disposition.  The  thought  that 
grief  and  sleeplessness  had  unbalanced 
him  flitted  aci'oss  the  operator's  mind. 
His  fii^st  impulse  had  been  to  relieve 
Joe  for  Joe's  own  sajie ;  but  now  a 
darker  anxiety  possessed  his  mind.  Joe 
must  be  reheved  for  the  sake  of  the 
Road.  So  much  was  grooving  clear.  A 
man  who  had  not  slept  for  forty-eight 
hours  was  in  no  fit  condition  to  control 
the  night  traflic.  The  experienced  sig- 
nal-man thought  it  unsafe. 

"If  he  can  send  up  a  sub  only  for  the 
night,  you  can  go  home  and  see  yer 
kid,"  said  Fred,  telegraphing  \'igorously. 
But  Joe  had  gone  to  the  window,  and 
moodilv  shook  his  head. 

"  Click.  Clicketty-click.  Click-r/?W-." 
The  telegraph  jerked  out  the  answer  de- 
cidedly. 

"I  told  ye  so,"  said  Joe,  fiercely. 
"Now,  ye'd  better  go  home."  He  threw 
five   levers   backward   a^d    forward   in 
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rattling  succession.  The  freight  swung 
on  to  track  No.  2,  and  puffed  inward. 
Impulsively  Joe  threw  the  signals  back 
to  danger.  His  face  was  listless  and 
pinched.  It  was  almost  expressionless, 
and  would  have  been  quite  so,  but  for 
something  that  crossed  his  fixed  and 
staring  eves. 

The  Superintendent  had  wired  back 
that  he  was  sorrv,  but  he  was  tied  up 
and  could  send  no  one  to-night.  It 
was  impossible ;  but  he  w  ould  try  to 
get  a  man  there  at  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing.    There  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Look  here,  Joe,"  said  Fred,  with  a 
look  of  great  disappointment.  "  I'm 
going  home,  and  I  w'ill  spell  you  at 
eleven.  I'll  turn  right  in,  and  seven 
houi's  is  good  'nough  for  me.  I  guess 
you  can  stand  that,  hey  ?  " 

Joe  stood  with  his  right  foot  on  the 
latch,  and  his  right  hand  rigidly  clasp- 
ing one  of  the  black  levers.  The  snow- 
flurry  had  passed,  and  his  cottage  was 
clean-cut  in  the  distance.  The  curtain 
in  the  gable  window  was  up,  and  the 
baby  was  still  alive.  Fred's  glance  fol- 
lowed his  companion's.  He  waited  for 
an  answer,  reluctant  to  leave.  Then 
with  an  oath,  more  of  sympathy  than 
of  impatience,  he  tramped  downstairs. 
Joe  had  not  heard  him  go.  Somehow 
his  senses  could  grasp  bvit  one  detail  at 
a  time.  When  he  turned  he  fovmd  liim- 
seK  alone.     He  drew  a  deep  breath. 

To-day  he  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Af- 
ter all,  the  service  in  the  signal-tow'er 
was  monotonously  exciting.  Each  day 
brought  the  same  trains,  the  same  com- 
binations and  complications.  The  sig- 
nal-man was  the  intellect  of  the  line  at 
Sumach  Junction.  He  had  to  be  alert, 
masterful  and  imaginative.  Enormous 
intei-ests  were  subject  to  his  fidelity  and 
control.  Therefore  he  is  a  picked  man. 
For  him  to  render  a  false  signal  became 
a  capital  crime.  The  engineer  who  dis- 
obeyed a  signal  was  liable  to  dismissal, 
if  not  to  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of 
manslaughter.  What  respect  must  he 
not  have  for  the  signal-giver  himself? 
Matt  w-as  impatient  sometimes,  and  let 
down  the  windows,  and  swore  at  the 
engineers.  Joe  did  not.  Yet  it  is  re- 
membered that  once  upon  a  time  he 
gave  an  open  signal  for  a  side-tracked 
freight  to  proceed  inward,  and  when  it 


refused  to  obey  and  go,  he  unlocked  the 
switch  and  set  the  little  semaj^hore  at 
danger,  and  held  the  freight  there  for 
five  hours,  mitil  the  engineer  came  up 
and  humbly  apologized  and  begged  to 
be  let  off,  for  he  was  paid  by  the  trip. 
When  J(k;  ordered  he  was  not  to  be 
trilled  with.  His  steel  levers  were  steel 
lips,  and  woe  to  him  who  disobeyed 
their  sacred  command.  But  this  suc- 
cessive and,  at  night-time,  progressive 
responsibility,  this  feverish  repetition, 
became  duU.  Callers  were  apt  to  be 
manj',  and  were  welcomed  as  a  relief  to 
the  fussy  tedium. 

For  tlie  first  time  this  afternoon  Joe 
prayed  that  no  one  would  come.  He 
felt  that  he  had  the  hardest  struggle  of 
his  life  before  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  warm  greet- 
ings, the  rough  jokes,  the  trenchant 
gossip,  even  the  ready  sympathy  or  the 
sudden  train  orders  which  were  Avont 
to  deluge  him  with  eager  rapidity. 
What  was  comfort  to  him  three  days 
ago  became  vivisection  now.  To-night 
he  needed  all  his  nerves  concentrated 
on  those  pitiless  levers.  A  word,  so 
tremulous  his  mind,  might  precipitate 
it.  He  was  like  a  man  taking  nitrous 
oxide.  He  knew  he  was  conscious,  but 
the  knowledge  of  his  consciousness  was 
like  a  dream.  He  began  to  contest  the 
boundary  of  somnambulism.  It  was  a 
duel  between  duty  and  dishonor,  be- 
tween life  and  death,  between  will  and 
overwhelming  sleep. 

Now  these  interlocking  switches  pro- 
tect the  operator  as  well  as  the  rolling 
stock.  It  Avas  lucky  that  they  did  so, 
this  dark  afternoon ;  for,  after  Joe  had 
let  a  certain  train  go  by,  he  could  not 
recall  the  puzzling  combination,  so 
familiar  to  him,  by  which  it  was  de- 
spatched. And  yet,  when  the  next 
train  rang  in,  the  emergency  evoked 
the  law,  and  his  trembling  arms  did 
what  his  brain  refused. 

Six  o'clock  came,  and  the  station 
mistress  climbed  the  stairs  laboriously'' 
to  tell  him  she  had  heard  about  the 
baby,  and  how  sorry  she  was.  She 
brought  him  a  pink  geranium  blossom 
to  comfort  him,  and  went  away. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  his 
supper.  A  neighbor  brought  his  pail, 
and  told  him  that  the  baby  was  still 
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alive.  The  good  woman  found  Joe  so 
surly  and  distracted  that  she  clean  for- 
got the  loving  messages  from  ^lary, 
Joe's  wife,  and.  lifting  up  her  skirts  on 
high,  she  hurried  down  the  oily,  tobacco- 
laden  stairs,  muttering  that  he  might 
at  least  have  thanked  her  for  her 
trouble. 

The  fact  of  it  was,  the  bell  was  ring- 
ing up  the  approach  of  another  train. 
He  had  become  as  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  that  warning  bell  as  he  was  of  an 
engine  running  "wild."  AVith  heart- 
sinking  he  looked  at  the  clock,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  the  number  of  the 
train  then  due.  To  the  railroad  eso- 
teric trains  are  only  numbers.  He  was 
about  to  give  this  train  the  coiTect 
switch,  when,  to  his  consternation,  his 
brain  seemed  to  be  gomg  around  in  a 
huge  wheel.  On  one  of  the  spokes  was 
written  the  number  of  that  train,  and 
his  thoughts  found  it  impossible  to  run 
it  down.  The  shadow  of  this  elusive 
memory  dai'kened  his  whole  mind. 
TMiere  was  he?  Blindly  he  set  the 
route  and  home  signals  at  safety.  His 
hands  seemed  to  know  that  it  was  not 
•an  express  approaching,  and  therefore 
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there  was  no  need  to  "  set  the  distant." 
The  head-light  cost  its  parallel  reHec- 
tions  at  him  up  the  track.  He  glared 
at  it  qiiestionmgiy.  Then  the  sound  of 
the  rumbling  of  many  emjjty  cax'S  un- 
locked his  torpid  brain.  Freight  No. 
03 !  Thank  God,  he  had  done  the  right 
thing.  The  sweat  broke  out  upon  his 
eyebrows  and  chilled  his  forehead.  He 
had  the  muscular  apprehension  and  the 
nausea  that  follow  nervous  shock  and 
the  recoil  from  familiar  noises.  He  felt 
that  he  Avas  going  to  be  very  sick.  But 
how  soon  ■?  The  insidious  symjitoms  of 
arbitrary  drowsiness  were  as  strange  to 
him  as  the  giddiness  of  sea-sickness. 

As  the  freight  passed  he  suddenly 
found  himself  upstairs  in  his  own  room, 
holding  the  gasijiug  baby.  Then  he 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sway- 
ing over  a  precipice.  With  a  cry  he 
stretched  out  his  hands.  "What  did 
they  clutch '?  Levers  No.  23  and  24 ! 
He  brought  his  head  up  with  a  start, 
and  stared  out  of  the  side  window 
defiantly.  He  was  in  his  signal-tower, 
and  he  challenged  anv  one  who  said  that 
he  slept  upon  his  post. 

Now.  to  his  sui-prise,  the  white  and 
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All  through  the  cold  dawn,  far  into  the  gray  morning,  Joe  watched  the   baby. — Page  762. 


green  and  red  lights  seemed  to  be 
whirling  around  in  a  mad  dance. 

"I  forgot,"  he  said,  helplessly,  "I 
must  be  hungry." 

It  was  very  dark  outside,  and  the 
light  from  the  little  window  up  the 
river  bHnked  'at  him  like  a  fair  star. 
The  baby  was  alive.  Joe  kissed  his 
hand  to  the  light,  and  then  sat  down 
before  his  tin  pail  at  the  telegraph 
table.  He  felt  unutterably  drowsy  after 
the  first  mouthful,  which  happened  to 
be  a  bite  of  mince-pie,  that  had  been 
carefully  laid  on  top  so  as  not  to  spoil 
the  crust.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
his  eves  had  even  closed  for  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  snow  began  to  fall 
heavily,  with  that  mysterious  silence, 
so  different  from  all  other  similar  mete- 
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orologioal  manifestations,  and  which 
gives  it  a  magic  as  well  as  a  poetic 
quality.  Joe's  head  rested  on  the  table 
only  a  few  inches  from  the  telegraph 
instrument.  He  had  not  been  in  that 
position  five  minutes  before  the  click 
called  him.  Although  his  ears  had  not 
comprehended  the  message,  perhaps 
not  even  apprehended  it,  his  vigilant 
mind  repeated  it  to  him,  and  nagged 
him,  until  with  a  violent  effort  of  his 
will  he  cast  off  the  locking  yoke  of 
sleep.  Instinctively  his  fingers  sought 
the  keys,  while  his  other  hand  di'ew  a 
blank  from  the  drawer. 

"Why  don't  you  repeat?"  came  the 
imperative  demand.  It  was  a  train 
order  from  the  Superintendent.  Joe 
became  immediately  alert.    Every  nerve 
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began  to  quiver  with  responsibility. 
The  order  ran  : 

"To  No.  114: — We  nnderstand  we 
may  use  fifty-five  minutes'  time  over 
train  No.  20."  This  was  signed  by 
the  Division  Superintendent,  the  con- 
ductor, and  engineer  of  the  freight  in 
question. 

Joe  gave  a  trivial  reason  for  his 
inattention,  and  demanded  a  "repeat." 
When  this  came  he  repeated  it  back. 
According   to    the    rules    no    order   is 


"O.  K.,"  answered  Joe  with  a  sigh, 
signing  the  order  on  the  table  and  shov- 
ing it  away  from  him. 

"  Hullo,  Joe  !  "  There  was  a  stamping 
and  shaking  of  snow,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  ejaculation  expressive  of  the  state 
of  the  weather.  "  Hullo  there  I  Wake 
up!" 

It  was  the  conductor  of  a  "  local," 
come  in  for  a  moment  to  get  warm. 

"  I  ain't  asleep,"  snarled  Joe  with  sav- 
age emphasis.     "  W^ake  up,  yourself  !  " 


"Now,  ye'd  better  go  home."     He  threw  five  levers  backward  and  forward  in  rattling  succession. — Page  763. 


valid  until  repeated   and  "  O,  K.'d  " —  The   conductor  stared   at   him   with 
this  is  the  phrase — by  the  sender  and  great  curiosity.     WTiy,  Joe  was  the  best- 
receiver,  natured  man  on   the  road.     What  had 
"O.  K.,"  came  back  the  message.  come  over  him '? 
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-  it,  I  (litln't  suppose  you  was. 
Can't  you  take  a  joke  ?  " 

"  No  !     Not  that    kind,"    replied    the 


had  for  a  moment  forgotten  his  d3'iDg 
baby  ?  He  went  toward  the  window. 
His  tall  figure  bent  to  look  out.  He 
dropi^ed  the  upper  sash 
with  an  anguished  exclama- 
tion. The  silent  snow  now 
came  down  like  a  dead  wall 
between  him  and  his  wife's 
message.  In  the  darkness 
and  the  density  of  the  storm 
he  could  hardly  see  the 
other  side  of  the  four  tracks. 
Was  the  child  alive  or  dead? 
He  paced  about  the  room 
restlessly,  trying  all  the 
windows.  He  could  not 
even  see  the  geraniums  in 
the  depot.  He  went  back 
to  the  front  windows  of  the 
tower.  A  red  switch  signal 
cast  a  bar  of  light  that  cut 
the  railroad  at  right  angles. 
Joe's  eyes  followed  that 
clear  gleam  until  it  dissi- 
pated itself  in  the  distance. 
The  flakes  of  snow  turned 
to  drops  of  blood  as  they 
passed  through  the  colored 
rays.  Joe  did  not  hear 
the    conductor    strike    the 


Joe's  head   rested  on  the  table  only  a  few  Inches  from  the  telegraph  Instru- 
ment.—Page  766. 


clogged  -  pipe    asfainst   the 


signal-man  with  a  suspicious  scowl. 
His  ears  sang  so  loud  as  almost  to  stop 
their  power  of  hearing.  He  steadied 
himself  at  his  levers,  and  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself,  for,  after  all,  the 
conductor  did  not  know  that  he  had 
almost  been  asleep,  he  asked:  "Well, 
what's  up  ?  " 

"Nothing,  only  20  is  1.55." 

Joe  nodded.  "  I  just  got  the  order 
to  give  114  55.." 

"  I  guess  20  is  nearer  2.  The  block- 
ade must  be  pretty  heavy  in  the  West. 
How's  signals  working  ?  " 

"All  right,  so  far,"  Joe  replied,  as  he 
swung  the  "  local "  off  the  main  line 
around  the  curve  and  then  set  the 
switches  back  to  their  normal  positions. 

"  How's  Matt  ■?  I  hear  he's  stark  luny 
with  the  grippe.  How's  your  kid  ?  "  The 
conductor  went  up  to  the  telegraph  in- 
strument and  took  up  the  half-smoked 
clay  pipe  and  lighted  it. 

The  kid?    Was  it  possible  that  Joe 


edge  of  the  dusty  table. 
He  did  not  notice  a  com- 
monplace question  that  was  addressed 
to  him.  He  was  looking  at  the  ci'imson 
flakes  stupidly.  His  eyes  became  fixed. 
His  head  sat  rigidly  on  his  neck.  He 
had  often  noticed  crystals  of  gold  falling 
before  the  head-light  of  a  locomotive. 
But  blood!     Blood! 

"  No.  42  is  13  !  "  The  conductor,  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  had  some  time  since 
hastened  down  to  his  train,  and  now  a 
brakeman  stamped  up  with  this  order, 
and  beat  his  hat  against  the  railing  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  train-hand 
was  about  to  expand  this  information 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  guttural 
crv. 

'"  Oh  !     My  God !  " 

The  young  man  ran 
and  shook  Joe's  arm. 
signal-man    turned   on 
ej'es,    whose   black    mirrors 
dated  the  blue  iris. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  cried  Joe. 

"^Vho   dead?      'Tain't   Matt,   is 


to  the  window 
The  entranced 
him  lustreless 
had   inun- 


it? 


DRAWN    BY   A    B.  FROST. 
Passengers  were  swarming  out  and  bothering  the  conductor  and  engineer  with  anxious  and  silly  questions.— Page  7T2. 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Wake 
up,  Joe  ! " 

"  What's  tlie  matter  with  you  ? " 
Joe  wrenched  hiuisell*  violently  away. 
The  man  who  hud  not  slept  for  forty- 
eight  hours  suddenly  saw  realities  with 
his  open  eyes.  An  expression  of  hor- 
ror and  then  of  wonder  crossed  his 
sunken  face,  just  as  it  happens  to  one 
who  conies  out  of  a  hypnotic  state.     "  I 

thought "    he  said   slowly,     "  Whv, 

Mike  !  Hullo  !    What's  the  news  ?     Ha  ! 

ha !    ha !    D it,   I    wasn't    asleep. 

Express  No.  20  is  1.55  late,  and  I've 
got  orders  to  give  freight  114  fifty -five 
minutes." 

Mike,  the  brakeman,  eyed  the  signal- 
man with  shrewd  curiosity.  "  He  hain't 
drunk,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "he 
never  did  drink,  'cos  he's  married,  I 
s'pose.  I'll  bet  he's  got  the  la  grippe. 
Are  you  all  right  now  ?  "  he  said  aloud. 
"  I  told  you  •42  is  13.  Put  that  in  your 
pil^e  and  smoke  it." 

There  came  the  impatient  tooting  of 
a  whistle,  and  the  brakeman,  with  a  re- 
luctant expression,  hurried  out. 

Again  Joe  was  left  quite  alone.  No 
one  was  liable  to  drop  in  now.  He 
glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  nearly 
nine.  He  had  only  a  little  over  two 
hours  to  wait  for  his  relief.  He  did  his 
best  to  look  his  situation  coolly  in  the 
teeth.  He  felt  exactly  as  he  did  once 
while  he  was  going  under  the  influence 
of  ether.  He  had  tried  braking  for  a 
week,  and  got  a  jam  in  the  leg.  He  un- 
derstood his  condition.  He  felt  that 
he  was  liable  to  go  under  at  any  mo- 
ment. Fight  it  !  Fight  it  like  a  man  ! 
This  thought  whirled  around  his  brain 
a  himdred  times,  until  he  suddenly 
awoke  to  find  that  he  had  been  battling 
with  unconsciousness  in  his  sleep. 

The  night  was  growing  wild  and  wild- 
er. The  snow  began  to  drive  viciously. 
Joe  knew  that  at  such  times  as  these 
the  running  schedule  of  the  Road  must 
necessarily  be  thrown  completely  out  of 
gear,  and  that  a  tie-up  might  occur  at 
any  moment.  In  such  contingencies  it 
needed  the  sharpest  wits  of  the  man  at 
the  signal-tower  to  keep  things  moving 
in  order. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  Joe  was  fully 
competent  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Division.     He  had  the  peculiar  quality 


of  generalship  that  is  as  indispensable 
to  railroad  management  as  the  telegraph 
itself.  In  emergencies  he  had  saved 
the  Koad  many  a  valuable  hour  by  his 
prompt  decisions  and  many  a  dollar  by 
his  strategetic  combinations.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  at  Sumach  Junction  to 
know  how  and  when  to  dispatch  trains. 
It  requires  intuition,  experience,  and  a 
steadiness  of  nerve  that  would  wear  out 
an  ordinary'  man  in  a  week's  time.  As 
the  signals  were  set  in  their  normal 
state  "  at  danger,"  so  was  Joe's  life 
keyed  to  apprehension. 

"Five  minutes,"  said  Nelson,  "may 
make  the  difierence  between  victory  and 
defeat."  Five  seconds  at  the  signal- 
tower  at  Sumach  Junction  may  make 
the  difierence  between  security  and  ap- 
paUing  death.  Joe  was  young  and 
courageous.  He  was  thirty,  and  in  the 
zenith  of  his  self-confidence. 

No.  42  was  a  New  York  express,  and 
it  was  thirteen  minutes  late.  It  was 
therefore  due  at  Sumach  Junction  at 
twenty-six  minutes  past  nine  o'clock. 
This  great  Eoad,  which  boasted  of  never 
having  killed  a  jjassenger  thi-ough  its 
own  negligence,  never  allowed  its  ex- 
presses to  make  up  a  minute  of  lost 
time.  If  the  schedule  were  broken, 
trains  must  conform  to  their  new^  time. 

Then  there  w-as  the  freight  No.  114. 
Since  the  Chicago  express  was  an  hour 
and  fifty-five  minutes  late,  the  freight 
was  given  fifty-five  minutes'  run  on  the 
delinquent's  time.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  freight  was  due  at  any  time 
witliin  a  half  hour.  Joe  felt  as  confused 
as  any  uninitiated  reader  of  this  page  by 
all  these  familiar  changes,  and  dreaded 
lest  any  more  new  instructions  might 
be  telegraphed  him.  He  had  a  few 
minutes  to  himself,  and,  not  knowing 
why,  he  went  downstairs,  and  brought 
up  one  of  the  red  lanterns  that  were 
kept  lighted  in  the  oil-room  below. 

"You  never  can  tell,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

Then  he  went  to  the  western  win- 
dows of  the  tower.  The  blinding  snow 
seemed  to  be  turning  into  frozen  sleet. 
Outward  the  tracks  wound  up  a  hiU 
and  an  inward  train  on  track  No,  2, 
when  the  bell  rang  its  approach,  could 
usually  be  seen  with  ease  from  the 
tower  across  the  valley,  two  miles  away. 
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But  to-night  Joe  covxUl  uot  even  see  tlie 
route  signal.  The  two  vertical  white 
lights  of  the  home  signal  wei'e  invisible. 
That  white  semaphore,  outstretched, 
dove-tailetl,  with  its  blunt  finger  guard- 
ing the  Road,  was  an  old  friend  of  Joe's. 
When  it  was  set  horizontally  at  danger, 
Joe's  easy  imagination  used  to  think 
that  it  pointed  straight  at  his  own  cot- 


a  white  light  before  the  window  ;  then 
he  smiled,  and  knew  that  the  home 
signal,  though  set  at  "danger"  for  the 
road,  was  set  at  "  safety  "  for  him.  How- 
many,  many  nights  this  pretty  conceit 
brought  comfort  to  the  man  of  the  steel 
levers !  Joe  loved  the  inward  home 
signal  with  a  sujierstition  that  is  not 
unusual  to   railroad  men.     It  was  the 


"Help  me  lift  him  up,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  quiet  voice.     "He  is  not  dead." — Page  774. 

tage.     Then  he  would  follow  the  line  of  No.  2  lever  that  operated  it,  and  about 

vision  and  see  the  curtain  up  ;  and  once  the  only  one  that  never  got  out  of  order. 

every  hour  or  so  during  his  afternoon  That  also  was  a  good  omen,  for  he  and 

and  evening  watches  his  wife  was  in  the  his  \\\le  never  quarrelled.     But  to-night 

habit  of  waving  a  white  handkerchief  or  his  baby  was  djing,  perhaps  dead,  over 
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there  iu  the  storm,  and  he  felt  that 
the  home  semaphore  had  betrayed  him. 
He  could  uot  formulate  this  thouj^'ht, 
but  it  pounded  in  his  brain,  and  he  re- 
garded  that   red    lever   with   lowering 


l)rakes,  and  the  jerk  of  the  standstill  ! 
What  a  natural  world  heaven  is  !  Quick 
question  —  oaths  and  hurried  answeis, 
and  the  pounding  of  steps  up  the 
stairs ! 


"Honest,  Fred.     How  many  were  killed?     No  one  has  darst  tell  me." — Page  7T5. 


suspicion.  He  stood  with  one  foot  on 
the  latch,  with  his  left  hand  on  the 
"  distant,"  with  his  right  guarding  the 
"home,"  with  his  pipe  smouldering  be- 
tween his  teeth — he  stood — he  sw^aj'ed 
— he  gained  his  equilibrium — his  lids 
dropped — and  then  he  fell  into  a  doze 
like  a  soldier  w'ho  sleeps  upon  the 
march. 

What  strange  dreams  !  Was  he  in 
another  world?  What!  Kaili-oads  in 
heaven?  The  same  ringing,  insistent 
bell  ?  The  same  signals  ?  Could  it  be 
that  in  Paradise  he  had  to  throw  the 
"route,"  and  the  "home,"  and  the 
"distant"  at  safety  for  the  express? 
That  was  not  the  idea  of  heaven  to 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Baptist  church.  Then  the  mmbling 
escape  of  steam.  The  deep  inhalations 
of  a  cui'bed  engine  !     The  shi'iek  of  the 


"  HuUo  there  !     Hullo  !  " 

Joe  awoke  with  a  start.  He  thrust 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  turned 
w'ildly  around.  He  had  the  feeling 
kindred  to  that  of  a  wild  animal  at  bay 
before  human  intelligence.  What  had 
he  done  ?  Good  God  !  Had  he  been 
asleep  ? 

"  What's  up  ?  What's  up  ?  "  he  cried 
in  a  husky  voice.  Perhaps  this  was  a 
di*eam  too. 

"We  blew  out  the  cylinder  head," 
said  the  conductor  of  the  New  York 
express  with  a  grave  face.  "W^ii'e  de- 
lay !     We  may  pull  out,  or  we  may  not. 

W^hat  a night  to   get  stuck  !     I'll 

let  you  know  later." 

Joe  rushed  to  the  front  windows.   Pas 
sengers  were  swarming  out  and  bother- 
ing the    conductor  and  engineer  with 
anxious  and  silly  questions. 
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The  roar  of  steam,  vibrating  as  if 
there  were  a  tunnel  under  the  track  ; 
the  lights  from  the  brilliant  i)arlor-car 
windows  athwart  the  sardonic  snow ; 
the  discontented  faces  of  aristocratic 
ladies  peering  out  of  mahogany  frames  ; 
the  increasing  groups  of  men  as  they 
flocked  in  the  storm  to  the  engine  ;  the 
flickering  oil  torch  lighting  up  the 
strong  and  sober  face  of  the  engineer  ; 
the  elegant  conductor  looking  at  his 
watch  calcidatingly  in  the  light  of  his 
own  lantern  ;  the  passengers  huddling 
behind  and  around  him  in  the  blast 
these  formed  a  series  of  pictures  that 
engraved  themselves  upon  Joe's  excited 
mind.  It  seemed  to  Joe  that  the  ex- 
press had  been  flung  at  him  as  if  from 
a  dark  stage  trap. 

But  how  did  the  train  get  there  ? 
How  could  it  disobey  the  danger  sig- 
nals ?    Joe  jumped  to  his  levers. 

As  has  been  said,  all  signals  are  kept 
at  danger,  and  unless  they  are  set  to 
safetj^  the  train  must  stop  before  them. 
When  a  train  approaches  on  a  clear 
ti'ack,  the  signals  are  set  at  safety  tow- 
ard it :  first  the  "  route,"  next  the 
"home,"  and  last  the  "distant."  As 
the  last  car  passes  the  drooping  sema- 
phores successively,  these  wooden  fin- 
gers are  raised  to  danger  again  in  re- 
verse order  :  first  the  "  distant,"  next 
the  "home,"  and  last  the  "route," 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  signal-tower 
itself. 

Joe  stared  at  the  levers.  His  tor- 
tured, sleepless  brain  had  not  dreamed 
a  dream  ;  for  the  distant  signal.  No.  1, 
was  thrown  back  to  danger,  and  the 
red  home  and  route  were  still  at  safety, 
showing  that  a  train  had  been  sent 
through.  Joe  had  done  his  duty  while 
his  body  slept,  and  he  had  been  awak- 
ened even  while  he  was  about  to  clang 
back  the  "  home  "  to  danger.  He  could 
not  recall  the  facts  ;  but  the  unlying 
levers  confronted  him  with  their  steel 
story. 

Instantly  he  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  on  the  home  lever,  to  cast 
it  back.  The  red  bar  started,  it  yielded, 
and  then,  as  if  it  had  encountered  an 
irresistible  spring,  it  halted  midway. 
Joe  brought  the  lever  back,  and  regard- 
fed  it  incredulously.  No.  23  had  often 
stuck  this  way,  but  No.  2  never.  With 
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an  oath  he  cast  himself  at  it.  He  put 
up  his  foot  to  push  it  ;  he  tugged,  and 
stopped  for  breath,  and  massed  his 
weight  again.  But  the  lever  refused  to 
work,  and  the  home  signal  remained 
at  safety  with  that  diabolical  persisten- 
cy that  surprises  us  in  soulless  things. 
Joe  stepi^ed  back  and  looked  darkly 
at  the  mutinous  signal.  Should  the 
home  be  allowed  to  show  two  perpen- 
dicular green  lights— a  clear  track — 
when  the  express  was  stalled  two  hun- 
dred yards  the  other  side  on  the  same 
rails  ?    For  life's  sake,  no  ! 

Then  the  Superintendent's  order  in- 
undated his  mind.  He  had  clean  for- 
gotten it — "  No.  114  had  fifty-five  min- 
utes time  over  No.  20.  No.  114  was  the 
freight,  my  God  !  " 

' '  Ring  —  ring  —  ring  —  ring  —  ring ! " 
the  electric  bell  announced  the  approach 
of  the  train  far  up  the  gi*ade,  two  miles 
awa}'. 

At  that  terrible  sound  Joe's  face  took 
on  a  ghastly  pallor.  Now,  at  last,  he 
was  thoroughly  awake.  Well  he  knew 
that  freights  never  mind  the  distant 
semaphore.  That  is  the  w'arning  for 
expresses.  Its  level  threat  would  con- 
vey no  presage  of  evil  to  the  engineer 
of  that  maledicted  freight.  Nearer  still 
stood  the  two  perpendicular  green 
lights  of  the  "ho?ne"  blinking,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Go  on  !  Safety  !  A  free  track  !  " 
and  upon  that  "  free  track  "  stood  the 
disabled  express. 

Joe  assaulted  the  lever  again  :  his 
muscles  cracked  ;  his  veins  became  un- 
dulating mounds  ;  sweat  blinded  his 
eyes.     But  the  lever  refused. 

Now,  madly,  the  signal-man  tried  to 
switch  the  oncoming  freight  upon  the 
accommodation  track,  that  diverged 
from  the  bridge.  But  he  could  not 
stir  the  rod.  That  open  signal  had 
locked  the  switch  peremptorily.  Then 
Joe  breathed  heavily,  and  stood  for 
one  awful  second  to  marshal  his  tired 
thoughts.  The  ice  had  clogged  the 
wire.  That  was  it.  Ice  !  A  hammer ! 
a  bar  !  to  pull  out  the  pin  and  discon- 
nect the  lock,  and  then  there  might  be 
time  to  throw  the  switch. 

Only  the  station  mistress,  peering  be- 
tween her  geranium-leaves  to  watch  the 
blockade,  noticed  a  wild  figure  bound- 
ing from  the  tower,  down  the  platform, 
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batless,  with  a  red  lantern  swaying  in 
one  hand,  vrith  the  other  grasping  a 
hammer  and  an  old  file.  A  few  of  the 
passengern  saw  the  gleam  of  Joe's  red 
light.  And  a  brakeman,  who  had  been 
ordered  back  to  flag  the  track,  noticing 
the  lantern  disappeaiing  in  the  sleet 
up  the  track,  thought  the  order  al- 
ready fulfilled  which  had  been  given  to 
him. 

Joe  floundered  through  the  drifts. 
He  stumbled,  he  shut  his  teeth,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  the  ice  cut  his  hands  ; 
but  now  his  face  began  to  shine  with 
the  hero's  smile. 

AVhat  was  that  ?  The  distant,  ster- 
torous pufiing  of  the  freight,  jilunging 
fuU  speed  down  grade,  down  the  icy 
tracks. 

"  A  mile  away  ! "'  said  Joe  to  himself. 
"  Oh,  for  a  minute  more !  " 

Flailed  by  the  stonn,  Joe  cast  himself 
at  the  home  signal.  There,  above  him, 
the  finger  of  the  dejected  semaphore 
for  the  first  time  failed  to  point  at 
his  own  home.  His  eyes  glanced  at  it 
fiercely.  Now  he  hated  the  sema- 
phore, the  traitor,  and  he  attacked  it 
like  a  tigei*.  Hammer  and  file  !  Blow 
upon  blow  !  The  pin  holds  !  The  end 
of  the  file  slips  !  There  is  the  rumble 
of  the  freight !  And  there  is  the  freight 
itseK !  One  more  blow,  and  another. 
It  gives  !  It  yields  !  The  pin  drops  to 
the  drift,  and  the  semaphore  rises  by 
its  own  weight  sullenl}^  to  place.  Now 
swiftly,  God  be  praised  !  the  two  verti- 
cal white  lights,  that  signify  "Danger  ! 
Halt !  "  swing  into  position,  and  replace 
the  green. 

The  headlight  gilds  the  snow.  But 
Joe  in  his  exaltation  had  ceased  to  think 
of  himself.  He  neither  cared  nor  knew 
which  was  track  No.  2.  He  stood  like 
a  spectre  upon  the  sleepers,  facing  the 
monster,  and  swinging  the  red  lantern 
.furiously.  Thus  men  stormed  the 
Eedan. 

Now  it  was  that  the  engineer  saw  the 
danger  signal  for  the  first  time  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  that  red  circumference  he 
caught  the  white  reflection  of  a  glorified 
face.  For  an  instant  the  locomotive 
tried  to  halt ;  then  there  was  a  dull 
blow,  and  the  frightful  staccato  whistle 
calling  "  Down  brakes  !  "  shattered  the 
crystal  flakes.     Even  air-brakes  would 


not  have  availed  for  the  ice  and  grade  ; 
and  the  train,  barely  checked  of  her  mo- 
mentum, dashed  on  to  collision. 

When  it  was  all  over  a  procession  of 
three  men,  each  with  a  white  lantern, 
ploughed  uj)  the  track.  One  of  these 
was  the  engineer  of  the  freight,  who 
had,  the  Lord  knew  how,  escaped  with 
his  life  and  limbs.  The  conductor  of 
the  express  followed  him,  and  a  doctor 
who  haiijjened  to  be  on  the  train  came 
along  quietly. 

"  He  was  stiiick  near  the  home," 
said  the  engineer,  slowly.  "I  saw  the 
two  whites  come  up,  an'  him  swing^' 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  track." 

They  came  to  the  home  signal.  The 
unconscious  snow  had  already  covered 
the  tracks  lightly,  so  that  there  was  no 
blood  visible.  For  a  few  moments  they 
looked  in  vain.  Then  the  engineer 
glanced  up  at  the  semaphore.  As  if 
ashamed  of  itself,  and  mourning  for  its 
part  in  the  catastrophe,  the  senseless 
thing  stood  apologetically  with  its  dingy 
arm  stretched  at  last  to  danger.  In- 
stinctively the  engineer  followed  with 
the  light  of  his  lantern  the  direction  of 
that  persistent  finger.  It  pointed  to 
a  snow-drift  on  the  other  side  of  the 
track.  The  engineer  went  over,  flash- 
ing his  light.  The  conductor  followed. 
There,  at  the  foot  of  the  short  embank- 
ment, partly  covered  by  the  drift,  lay 
Joe.  The  three  men  surrounded  him 
solemnly  ;  the  doctor  knelt  beside  him 
in  the  snow. 

"HeljD  me  lift  him  up,"  said  the 
doctor,  in  a  quiet  voice.  "He  is  not 
dead." 

Even  as  the  morning  sun  began  to 
tire  of  an  evident  lack  of  appreciation, 
and  was  about  to  hurry  around  to  an- 
other window  where  the  shade  was  up, 
Joe  opened  his  eyes  slowly.  Across  the 
foot  of  his  bed  was  thrust  a  lance  of 
light,  that  had  stolen  to  his  breast 
through  a  rift  in  the  curtain.  In  that 
single  ray  Joe  watched  brigades  of 
dust,  rising,  falling,  never  ceasing,  ever- 
disapi^earing.  How  like  little  lives 
these  atoms  were  !  How  like  his  own, 
himself  !  Struggling  for  or  falling  by 
chance  into  the  light,  and  then  pro- 
pelled by  an  imperious  current,  against 
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the  will,  into  an  abyss,  never  to  be 
seen  again.  Occupied  with  this  un- 
wonted philosophy,  Joe's  mind  beg-an 
to  clarify,  and  bv  detachments  his  mem- 
orj  began  to  come  back.  He  tried  to 
lift  up  his  head-  It  swam  so  that  he 
sank  back  with  a  groan. 

Hurr\-ing  in  at  the  sound  came  Mars-, 
his  wife. 

"WeU,  Joe!"  she  said.  With  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  healthy  womsvii  she 
threw  up  the  shade.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  wife  or  the  sun  kissed  the 
pale  face  tirst. 

Joe  winced  at  the  glare,  and  then 
looked  at  his  wife's  worn  features  ten- 
derly. He  was  surprised  at  her  cheer- 
fulness. He  hardly  dared  to  say  what 
was  on  his  lips.  But  he  knew  it  must 
come. 

"I'm  sorrv',"  he  said,  with  effort ;  "I'm 
afi-aid  I  can't  attend." 

'■  You  don't  need  to."  So  said  Mary, 
not  in  the  least  understanding  what  he 
meant,  but  speaking  in  that  peculiar 
tone  which  is  supposed  to  make  a 
patient  think  that  he  was  never  better 
in  his  life.  "You  have  Ijeen  quite  sick 
Joe,  and  the  doctor  says  you'll  be  up 
in  a  month. " 

Joe  regarded  her  helplessly.  Then 
he  began  to  be  angrv"  at  her  heari- 
lessness. 

"We  haven't  been  to  church  regular, 
but  I  guess  Reverend  Peck  will  officiate 
all  right  if  he  is  asked." 

"Why,  Joe  dear,  what  do  you  mean? '' 
She  bent  over  him  anxiously. 

"'  Is  the  grave  dug.  !^Iary '? "  de- 
manded the  sick  man.  His  lips  quiv- 
ered with  deep  emotion. 

"  Why,  Joe  I "'  cried  Mary.  Conster- 
nation sat  upon  her  face.  Was  he 
"  wandering  "  again  ? 

*•  When  people  die  they  have  to  be 
buried."  urged  Joe  with  some  indigna- 
tion. "  Where  have  you  laid  the  little 
feUar '?  In  the  spare  room  ?  I'm  afraid 
I  couldn't  get  down  into  the  settin'- 
room  to  see  him ;  Id  like  to  see  him — 
once — before — "' 

"  Oh.  Joe  !  Why.  Joe  ! 
^taiy  his  wife,  the  mother 
child,  their  dead  baby,  looked  at  him. 
and  broke  into  high,  hysteric  laughter. 
An  expression  of  horror  knotted  itself 
into  Joe's  scarred  forehead.     Had  grief 


Dear  Joe ! " 
of  their  onlv 


and  watching  turned  her  mind  ?  But 
Mary  kissed  the  knot  away,  and  said : 

'•  That  was  four  weeks  ago,  Joe  ;  and 
he  cUdnt.     He  got  well !  " 

Joe  stared  at  his  wife.  Tlien  an  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment,  foUowed  by 
another  of  exquisite  happiness  and  con- 
tent, crossed  and  conquered  his  bruised 
face,  as  through  the  open  door  there 
came  the  moist  gurgle  of  an  infiuit's 
voice  chased  by  a  shiill  and  happy 
laugh. 

But  Joe  did  not  get  well  as  rapidly 
as  they  expected.  With  only  a  fracture 
of  the  leg  and  concussion  of  the  brain, 
the  doctor  argued  obstinately  that  he 
ouirht  to  be  out  in  a  mouth.  But  Marv 
saw  that  he  had  a  weight  upon  his 
mind.  Even  the  baby's  Little  warm 
fingers  could  not  lift  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  one  day, 
a  big  whisper  asked : 

"How  is  he?" 

"  It's  Fred  Joyce, "  said  the  sick  man, 
feeling  very  weak  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice.     "Let  him  come  up." 

The  signal-man  came  up  as  softly  as 
he  could. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  him  alone, 
Mary,"  said  Joe,  putting  out  his  hand 
from  under  the  coverlid  feebly.  "  Sit 
down,  Fred.' 

"  WeU,  I'm  glad  to  see  yer  looking  so 
well,"  said  his  mate,  cheerfully,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  sav. 

Joe  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  evi- 
dently collecting  his  streusfth  to  say 
something  very  important.  He  opened 
his  eyes  ;  his  courage  failed  ;  he  sighed, 
and  then  he  blurted  out,  in  his  hollow 
voice : 

"  Honest,  Fred.  How  many  were 
knied?  Xo  one  has  darst  tell  me."'  Not 
daring  to  look,  he  tui-ned  his  face  away. 

"Killed?  Who  killed?"  answered 
Fred,  with  what  Joe  took  to  be  the 
evasion  thought  pi-oper  for  the  sick. 

"  114,"  came  the  strained  reply.  Joe 
could  hardly  move  his  stiffened  lips. 

"  Oh,'"  said  the  signal-man  smiling, 
"  you  mean  that  night,  ll-t  and  42  ?  " 

Joe's  eyes  gave  a  timid  assent. 

"Why,  not  a  man  of  'em.  Tliey  was 
all  right,"  said  Fred.  "  I'U  have  to  tell 
you,"  he  added.  "I  was  kinder  worried 
about  you  that  evening,  you  remember, 
and  I  stai-ted  over  before   ten,  think- 
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ing  I'd  relieve  yoii.  So,  on  the  plat- 
form who  should  I  meet  but  the  depot 
mistress,  comin'  out  with  a  shawl  over 
her   head,    and    kind    o'    wild.       '  Mis' 

Paisley,'  says  I,  '  what  the  is  the 

matter?'  'Look  for  yourself,'  says  she, 
and  she  2>ointed  up'ard  to  the  tower. 
You  could  have  knocked  nie  down  with 
a  feather  when  I  found  you  wa'n't  up 
there.  I  saw  you'd  left  No.  2  down  and 
I  tried  to  throw  it  back,  and  then  I 
knew  what  was  up.  The  hammer  and 
bar  was  gone,  and  I  guessed  you  was 
out  there  tixin'  of  it.  So  I  kept  my 
hand  on  it  to  give  it  the  grand  chuck, 
you  bet,  when  you  got  the  pin  out. 
Then  I  heard  the  freight,  and  knew 
hell  was  comin'.  You  done  that  jest  in 
time,  Joe.  If  j'ou  hadn't  done  it  then, 
there'd  been  as  pretty  a  smash-up  as 
we've  ever  had  on  this  section.  God! 
I  throwed  No.  6,  an'  then  gave  'em 
track  No.  4.  114  she  struck  the 
switch  jest  as  I  mashed  it  over.  That 
damn  lever  nigh  knocked  the  life  out'n 
me.  I  don't  want  to  see  nothin'  like 
it  as  long  as  I  live.  I've  got  gray  hairs 
since,  my  wife  says.  And  you  saved  the 
train,  Joe." 

"But  if  you  hadn't  been  there,  Fred, 
I  might  have  been  up  for  manslaugh- 
ter." Joe  touched  his  mate's  hand  im- 
pulsively. 


"That's  all  rot,"  said  Fred  with  ex- 
pressive modesty. 

Joe's  eyes  wei*e  closed  and  his  hands 
were  locked  tight,  like  the  switches 
tliemselves.  He  lay  silent  for  a  long 
time.  Fred  started  to  go.  The  baby 
crowed  in  the  next  room. 

"Say,  Fred."  Joe  did  not  want  his 
friend  to  see  how  deeply  he  feared  to 
ask  the  crucial  question.  But  it  had  to 
come.     "  Say,  who's  got  my  place  ?  " 

Fred  laughed  aloud.  "No  one,  me 
boy."  He  slapped  liis  own  knee  boister- 
ously. "Me  and  Matt  —  Matt's  weU, 
you  know — we're  holding  of  it  for  you. 
You  want  to  hm-ry  up  and  get  well 
now." 

"  But  how  about  my  bein'  asleep  ?  " 

"I  ain't  heard  nothin'  about  it,"  in- 
terrupted Fred  quickly. 

"  But  what — "  Joe  stopped  because 
his  breath  suffocated  him.  "  ^\^lat'8 
the  Company  done  to  me  ?  " 

Fred  looked  at  the  hero,  whom  the 
newspapers  had  not  yet  grown  tired  of 
lauding  for  his  courage  and  his  self- 
sacrifice,  and,  as  he  looked,  a  tender 
smile  crossed  his  face.  Siich  is  not 
often  seen  on  men  of  his  kind,  but 
Fi-ed  Joyce  wore  it  well.  He  took  Joe's 
white  hand,  and,  rising,  said  : 

"The  Company?  Don't  you  know? 
"Why,  they've  given  you  a  raise." 
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VOICES  AND   VISIONS. 

A  PRELUDE  TO  A  BOOK  OF  VERSE. 

In  youth,  beside  the  lonely  sea, 
Voices  and  visions  came  to  me. 

Titania  and  her  furtive  broods 
Were  my  familiars  in  the  woods. 

From  every  flower  that  broke  in  flame, 
Some  haK-artieulate  whisper  came. 

In  every  wind  I  felt  the  stir 
Of  some  celestial  messenger. 

Later,  amid  the  city's  din 

And  toil  and  wealth  and  want  and  sin, 

They  followed  me  from  street  to  street. 
The  dreams  that  made  my  boyhood  sweet. 

As  in  the  silence-haunted  glen. 
So,  mid  the  crowded  ways  of  men 

Strange  lights  my  errant  fancy  led, 
Strange  watchers  watched  beside  my  bed. 

lU  fortune  had  no  shafts  for  me 
In  this  aerial  company. 

Now  one  by  one  the  visions  fly, 
And  one  by  one  the  voices  die. 

More  distantly  the  accents  ring, 
More  frequent  the  receding  wing. 

Full  dark  shall  be  the  days  in  store, 
When  voice  and  vision  come  no  more  ! 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldkich. 


VALE. 

By  Graham  R.   Tomson. 

The  rock-doves  grieve  the  crolden  noontide  still — 
Deep  in  the  darkened  j^rove,  with  querulous  moan, 

Ever  they  call  nie  from  tliis  wooded  hill 
Where  I  sit  all  alone. 


The  autumn  world  seems  sorrowful  and  strange, 

Though  hung  with  gold  and  steeped  in    mellow  light; 

Throughout  there  menaces  a  cloud  of  cliange, 
An  end  of  all  delight. 


No  more  the  swallows  wheel  about  the  sky, 
No  more  the  Llackhird  whistles  in  the  dew 

Both  rose  and  nightingale  are  gone — and  I 
Would  follow  summer  too. 


The  ash-tree  keys  hang  rusting  on  the  boughs  ; 

Sad  and  insistent  as  an  ancient  tune, 
Over  and  o'er  through  summer's  empty  house 

Echoes  the  rock-doves'  rune. 


Fain  would  I  follow,  at  their  drowsy  call, 

Bj-  shadowy  grades  and  plaintive  tinkling  streams, 

Where  never  wind  doth  swaj'  the  tree-tops  tall, 
Nor  earthly  sun-ray  gleams. 


I  would  not  watch  another  autumn  fade, 

Vext  W'ith  shrill  ^^-inds  and  stung  with  vain  regret ; 

Be  it  mine  to  seek  the  inviolable  shade. 
And — maybe — to  forget. 


Loosed  from  the  narrow  prison  of  days  and  nights. 
Set  free  fi'om  Reason's  rigorous  castle-keep — 

Roaming  by  mist}^  valleys  and  dim  heights — 
The  hollows  and  hills  of  sleep. 


I 


HOW  THE   CAPTAIN   MADE   CHRISTMAS. 


By  Thomas 


Nelson  Page. 


It  was  just  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  men  around  the  lai'ge  fire- 
place at  the  ehib  had  not  unnaturally 
fallen  to  talking  of  Christmas.  They 
were  all  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  of  them  were  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  ;  men  who 
had  come  to  the  great  city  to  make 
their  way  in  Hfe,  and  who  had,  on  the 
whole,  made  it  in  one  degree  or  another, 
achieving  sufficient  success  in  difterent 
fields  to  allow  of  all  being  called  suc- 
cessfvd  men.  Yet,  as  the  conversation 
had  proceeded,  it  had  taken  a  remini- 
cent  turn.  When  it  began,  only  three 
persons  were  engaged  in  it,  two  of 
whom,  McPheeters  and  Lesponts,  were 
in  lounging  chairs,  with  their  feet 
stretched  out  toward  the  log  fire, 
while  the  third,  Ne\\i;on,  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  great  hearth,  and  his 
coat-tails  well  di\aded.  The  other  men 
were  scattered  about  the  room,  one  or 
two  writing  at  tables,  three  or  four 
reading  the  evening  papers,  and  the 
rest  talking  and  sipping  whiskey  and 
water,  or  only  talking  or  only  sipping 
whiskey  and  water.  As  the  conversation 
proceeded,  however,  one  after  another 
joined  the  group  around  the  fire-place, 
until  the  circle  included  every  man  in 
the  room. 

It  had  begun  by  Lesponts,  who  had 
been  looking  intently  at  Newton  for 
some  moments  as  he  stood  before  the 
fire  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  car- 
pet, breaking  the  silence  by  asking, 
suddenly  :  "  Are  you  going  home  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newton,  doubt- 


fully, recalled  from  somewhere  in  dream- 
land, but  so  slowly  that  a  pai't  of  his 
thoughts  were  still  lingering  there.  "I 
havent  made  up  my  mind — I'm  not  sure 
that  I  can  go  so  far  as  Virginia,  and  I 
have  an  invitation  to  a  delightful  place — 
a  house-party  near  here." 

"  Newton,  anybody  would  know  that 
you  were  a  Virginian,"  said  McPheeters, 
"by  the  way  you  stand  before  that  fire." 

Newton  said,  "  Yes,"  and  then,  as  the 
half  smile  the  charge  had  bi'ought  up 
died  away,  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  was  just 
thinking  how  good  it  felt,  and  I  had  gone 
back  and  was  standing  in  the  old  parlor 
at  home  the  first  time  I  ever  noticed  my 
father  doing  it ;  I  remember  getting  up 
and  standing  hj  him,  trj-ing  to  stand 
just  as  he  did,  and  I  was  feeling  the  fire, 
just  now,  just  as  I  did  that  night. — That 
Avas  thirty-three  years  ago,"  said  New- 
ton, slowly,  as  if  he  were  doling  the  years 
from  his  memory. 

"  Newton,  is  j-our  father  living  ? " 
asked  Lesponts.  "  No,  but  my  mother 
is,"  he  said,  "  she  still  lives  at  the  old 
home  in  the  country." 

From  this  the  talk  had  gone  on,  and 
nearly  all  had  contributed  to  it,  even 
the  most  reticent  of  them,  drawn  out 
by  the  universal  sympathy  which  the 
subject  had  called  forth.  The  great 
city,  with  all  its  manifold  interests  Avas 
forgotten,  and  the  men  of  the  world 
went  back  to  their  childhood  and  early 
life,  in  little  villages  or  on  old  planta- 
tions, and  told  incidents  of  the  time 
when  the  outer  world  was  unknown,  and 
all  things  had  those  strange  and  large 
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proportions  which  the  niiml  of  child- 
hood i^ives.  Ohl  times  were  ransacked 
and  Christmas  exjx-riences  in  them 
were  given  without  stint,  and  the  sea- 
son was  voted,  without  dissent,  to  have 
been  far  ahead  of  Christmas  now.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  party  said  :  "  Did  any 
of  you  ever  sj)end  a  Christmas  on  the 
cars  ?  If  you  have  not,  thank  Heaven, 
and  pray  to  be  preserved  from  it  hence- 
forth, for  I've  done  it,  and  I  tell  you  it's 
next  to  purj^atory.  ,1  spent  one  once, 
stuck  in  a  snow-drift,  or  almost  stuck, 
for  we  were  ten  hours  late,  and  missed 
all  connections,  and  the  CUiristnias  I 
had  expected  to  spend  with  friends,  I 
passed  in  a  nasty  t;ar  with  a  surly 
Pullman  conductor,  an  impudent  mu- 
latto porter,  and  a  lot  of  fools,  all  of 
whom  could  have  murdered  each  other, 
not  to  speak  of  a  cryinj^-  baby  whose 
murder  w'as  perhajjs  the  only  thing  all 
would  have  united  on."  This  harsh 
speech  showed  that  the  subject  was 
about  exhausted,  and  someone,  a  man 
who  had  come  in  only  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  speaker,  had  just  hazarded  the 
remark,  in  a  faint  imitation  of  an  Eng- 
lish accent,  that  the  sub-oflicials  in  this 
country  were  a  surly,  ill-conditioned  lot, 
anyhow,  and  always  were  as  rude  as 
they  dared  to  be,  when  Lesj^onts,  who 
had  looked  at  the  speaker  lazily,  said  : 

"  Yes,  I  have  spent  a  Christmas  on  a 
sleeping  -  car,  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
have  a  most  delightful  recollection  of 
it."  This  was  surprising  enough  to 
have  gained  him  a  hearing  anj'liow, 
but  the  memory  of  the  occasion  was 
evidently  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
Lesponts  over  obstacles,  and  he  went 
ahead. 

"  Has  any  of  you  ever  taken  the 
night-train  that  goes  from  here  South 
through  the  Cumberland  and  Shenan- 
doah Valleys,  or  from  Washington  to 
strike  that  train  ?  " 

No  one  seemed  to  have  done  so,  and 
he  went  on  : 

"  Well,  do  it,  and  jon  can  even  do  it 
Christmas,  if  j'ou  get  the  right  con- 
ductor. It's  well  worth  doing  the  first 
chance  you  get,  for  it's  almost  the  pret- 
tiest country  in  the  world  that  you  go 
through  ;  there  is  nothing  that  I've 
ever  seen  lovelier  than  parts  of  the 
Cumberland   and  Shenandoah  Valleys, 


and  the  New  liiver  Valley  is  just  as 
pretty,  that  background  of  blue  be- 
yond those  rolling  hills  and,  all,  you 
know,  McPheeters?"  McPheeters  nod- 
ded, and  he  proc^eeded  :  "  I  always  go 
that  way  now  when  I  go  South.  Well, 
I  went  South  one  winter  just  at  Christ- 
mas, and  I  took  that  tiuiii  by  accident. 
I  was  going  to  New  Orleans  to  sjiend 
Christmas,  and  had  exi)ected  to  have 
gotten  off  to  be  there  several  days  be- 
forehand, but  an  unlooked-for  matter 
had  turned  up  and  prevented  my  get- 
ting off,  and  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
going,  when  I  changed  my  mind  :  the 
fact  is,  I  was  in  a  row  Avith  a  friend  of 
mine  there.  I  decided,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  to  go,  anyhow,  and  thus 
got  oft"  on  the  afternoon  train  for  AVash- 
ington,  intending  to  run  my  luck  for 
getting  a  sleeper  there.  This  was  the 
day  before  Christmas-eve  and  I  was  due 
to  arrive  in  New^  Orleans  Christmas-daj-, 
some  time.  Well,  when  I  got  to  Wash- 
ington there  was  not  a  berth  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  and  I  was  in 
a  pickle.  I  fumed  and  fussed  ;  abused 
the  railroad  companies  and  got  mad 
with  the  ticket  agent,  who  seemed,  I 
thought,  to  be  veiy  indifferent  as  to 
whether  I  went  to  New  Orleans  or 
not,  and  I  had  just  decided  to  turn 
around  and  come  back  to  New  York, 
when  the  agent,  who  was  making  change 
for  someone  else,  said  :  '  I'm  not 
positive,  but  I  think  there's  a  train  on 
such  and  such  a  road,  and  you  may  be 
able  to  get  a  berth  on  that.  It  leaves 
about  this  time,  and  if  you  hurry  you 
may  be  able  to  catch  it.'  He  looked 
at  his  watch :  '  Y'es,  you've  just  about 
time  to  stand  a  chance,  everything  is 
late  to-day,  there  are  such  crowds,  and 
the  snow  and  all.'  I  thanked  him, 
feeling  like  a  dog  over  my  ill-temper 
and  rudeness  to  him,  and  decided  to 
try.  Anything  was  better  than  New 
York,  Christmas-day.  So  I  jumped 
into  a  carriage  and  told  the  driver  to 
drive  like  the — the  wind,  and  he  did. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  station  the 
ticket  agent  could  not  tell  me  whether 
I  could  get  a  berth  or  not,  the  con- 
ductor had  the  diagram  out  at  the 
train,  but  he  thought  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance.  I  had  gotten 
warmed  up,  however,   by  my  friend's 
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civility  at  tlie  other  station,  and  I 
meant  to  go  if  there  was  any  way  to 
do  it,  so  I  tifrabl)ed  up  my  ba^s  and 
rushed  out  of  the  warm  de})ot  into  the 
cold  air  aj^ain.  I  found  the  car  and 
the  conductor  stiuulinfj^  outside  of  it  by 
the  steps.  The  tirst  thing  that  struck 
me  was  his  appearance.  Instead  of  be- 
ing the  dapper  young  naval-otKcerish- 
looking  fellow  I  was  accustomed  to,  he 
was  a  stt)ut,  elderly  man,  with  bushy 
gray  hair  and  a  heavy  grizzled  mus- 
tache, who  looked  lilce  an  old  field- 
marshal.  He  was  surrounded  by  quite 
a  uund)er  of  people  all  crowding  about 
him  and  asking  him  questions  at  once, 
some  of  whose  questions  he  was  an- 
swering slowly  as  he  pored,  over  his 
diagram,  and  others  of  which  he 
seemed  to  be  ignoring.  Some  were 
querulous,  some  good  -  natured,  and 
all  impatient,  but  he  answered  them 
with  imperturbable  good  humor.  It 
was  very  cold,  so  I  pushed  my  way 
into  the  crowd.  As  I  did  so  I  heard 
him  say  to  someone  :  '  You  asked  lue 
if  the  lower  berths  were  all  taken,  did 
you  not?'  'Yes,  five  minutes  ago!' 
snapped  the  fellow,  whom  I  had  heard 
swearing,  on  the  edge  of  the  circle. 
'  Well,  they  are  all  taken,  just  as 
they  were  the  first  time  I  told  you 
they  were,'  he  said,  and  opened  a 
despatch  given  him  by  his  porter,  a 
tall,  black,  elderly  negro  with  gray 
hair.  I  pushed  my  way  in  and  asked 
him,  in  my  most  dulcet  tone,  if  I 
could  get  an  upper  berth  to  New  Or- 
leans. I  called  him  'Captain,'  thinking 
him  a  pompous  old  fellow,  and  that 
probably  he  would  be  flattered  by  the 
title.  He  was  just  beginning  to  speak 
to  someone  else,  but  I  caught  him  and 
he  looked  across  the  crowd  and  said 
'  New  Orleans  ! '  My  heart  sank  at  the 
tone,  and  he  went  on  talking  to  the 
other  man.  '  I  told  you  that  I  would 
give  you  a  lower  berth,  sir,  I  can  give 
you  one  now,  I  have  just  got  a  message 
that  the  person  who  had  lower  two  will 
not  want  it.'  '  Hold  on,  then,  I'll  take 
that  lower,'  called  the  man  Avho  had 
spoken  before,  over  the  crowd,  '  I  spoke 
for  it  first.'  '  No  you  won't,'  said 
the  Captain,  who  went  on  writing. 
'  He  pushed  his  way  in  angrily,  a  big, 
self-assertive  fellow;  he  was  evident- 


ly smarting  from  his  first  repulse. 
'  What's  that  ?  I  did,  I  say.  I  was 
liere  before  that  man  got  here,  and 
asked  you  for  a  lower  berth,  and  you 
said  they  were  all  taken.'  The  Caj^tain 
stopped  and  looked  at  him.  '  My  dear 
sir,  I  know  you  did  ;  but  this  gentle- 
man has  a  lady  along.'  But  the  fellow 
was  angry.  '  I  don't  care,'  he  said, 
'  I  engaged  the  berth  and  I  know  my 
rights  ;  I  mean  to  have  that  lower,  or 
I'll  see  which  is  bigger,  you  or  Mr. 
Pullman.'  Just  then  a  lady,  who  had 
come  out  on  the  steps,  spoke  to  the 
Captain  about  her  seat  in  the  car.  He 
turned  to  her  :  '  My  dear  madam,  you 
are  all  right,  just  go  in  there  and  take 
your  seat  anywhere  ;  when  I  come  in  I 
will  fix  everything.  Go  straight  into 
that  car  and  don't  come  out  in  this 
cold  air  any  more.'  The  lady  went 
back  and  the  old  fellow  said,  '  Nick,  go 
in  there  and  seat  that  lady,  if  you  have 
to  turn  every  man  out  of  his  seat.' 
Then,  as  the  porter  went  in,  he  turned 
back  to  his  irate  friend.  '  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  you  don't  mean  that :  you'd  be 
the  first  man  to  give  up  your  berth ; 
this  gentleman  has  his  sick  wife  wdth 
him  and  has  been  ordered  to  take  her 
South  immediately,  and  she's  going  to 
have  a  loAver  berth  if  I  turn  every  nian  in 
tliat  car  out,  and  if  you  were  Mr.  Pull- 
man himself  I'd  tell  you  the  same  thing.' 
The  man  fell  back,  baffled  and  hum- 
bled, and  we  all  enjo^^ed  it.  Still,  I 
Avas  without  a  berth,  so,  with  some 
misgiving,  I  began  :  '  Captain  ?  '  He 
turned  to  me.  '  Oh  !  you  want  to  go 
to  New  Orleans  ?  '  '  Yes,  to  spend 
Christmas,  any  chance  for  me  ?  '  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  '  My  dear  young 
sir,'  he  said,  'go  into  the  car  and  take 
a  seat,  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with 
you.'  I  went  in,  not  at  all  sux'e  that  I 
should  get  a  berth.  This,  of  course, 
was  only  a  part  of  what  went  on,  but 
the  crowd  had  gotten  into  a  good  hu- 
mor and  was  joking,  and  I  had  fallen 
into  the  same  spirit.  The  first  person 
I  looked  for  when  I  entered  the  car 
was,  of  course,  the  sick  woman.  I  soon 
picked  her  out ;  a  sweet,  frail-looking 
lady,  with  that  fatal,  transparent  hue  of 
skin  and  fine  complexion.  She  was  all 
muffled  up,  although  the  car  was  very 
warm.      Every   seat   was    either  occu- 
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pied  or  piled  bi}<l»  witli  bag's.  Well,  the 
triiiu  started,  uiid  in  a  little  while  the 
Cai)taiu  came  in,  and  the  way  that  old 
fellow  straightened  things  out  was  a 
revelation.  He  took  charge  of  the  car 
and  ran  it  as  if  he  had  been  the  Captain 
of  a  boat.  At  first  some  of  the  passen- 
gers were  inclined  to  grumble,  but  in  a 
little  while  they  gave  in.  As  for  me,  I 
had  gotten  an  u])per  berth  and  felt  sat- 
isfied. When  I  waked  up  next  morn- 
ing, however,  we  were  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Washington,  and 
were  standing  stiU.  The  next  day  was 
Christmas,  and  every  passenger  on  the 
train,  except  the  sick  lady  and  her  hus- 
band, and  the  Captain,  had  an  engage- 
ment for  Christmas  dinner  somewhere 
a  thousand  miles  away.  There  had 
been  an  accident  on  the  road.  The 
train  which  was  coming  north  had 
juuiped  the  track  at  a  trestle  and  torn 
a  part  of  it  away.  Two  or  three  of  the 
trainmen  had  been  hurt.  There  was 
no  chance  of  getting  by  for  several 
hours  more.  It  was  a  blue  jjarty  that 
assembled  iu  the  dressing-room,  and 
more  than  one  cursed  his  luck.  One 
man  was  talking  of  suing  the  company. 
I  was  feeling  prett}'  gloomy  myself, 
when  the  Captain  came  in.  '  Well, 
gentlemen,  good  morning  ;  it's  a  fine 
morning,  you  must  go  out  and  taste 
it,'  he  said,  in  a  cheery  voice,  which 
made  me  feel  fresher  and  better  at 
once,  and  which  brought  a  response 
from  evei'y  man  in  the  dressing-room. 
Someone  asked  j)romptly  how  long  we 
should  be  thei'e.  '  I  can't  tell  you,  sir  ; 
but  some  little  time ;  several  hours.' 
There  was  a  groan.  '  You'll  have  time 
to  go  over  the  battle-field,'  said  the 
Captain,  still  cheerily.  '  We  are  close 
to  the  field  of  6ne  of  the  bitterest  bat- 
tles of  the  war.'  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us  about  it  briefly.  He 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  he 
had  been  in  it.  '  On  which  side,  Cap- 
tain ?  '  asked  someone.  '  Sir  ! '  with 
some  surprise  in  his  voice,  '  On  Avhich 
side  ? '  '  On  our  side,  sir,  of  course.'  We 
decided  to  go  over  the  field,  and  after 
breakfast  we  did. 

The  Captain  walked  wdth  us  over 
the  ground  and  showed  us  the  lines 
of  attack  and  defence  ;  pointed  out 
where  the  heaviest  fighting  was  done, 


and  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  whole 
campaign.  It  was  the  only  l>attle-tield 
I  ever  went  over,  and  I  was  so  much 
interested  that  when  I  got  home  I  read 
up  the  campaign,  and  that  K<;t  me  to 
reading  up  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
war.  W(i  walked  back  over  the  hills 
and  I  never  cnjo^'ed  a  walk  more.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  got  new  strength  from 
the  cold  air.  The  old  fellow  stojiped 
at  a  little  house  on  our  way  back,  and 
went  in  whilst  we  waited.  When  he 
came  out  he  had  a  little  bouquet  of 
geraniuTn  leaves  and  lemon  verbena 
which  he  had  got,  and  which  he  brought 
the  sick  lady.  I  had  noticed  them  as 
we  went  by,  and  when  I  saw  the  way 
the  lady  looked  when  he  gave  them  to 
her,  I  wished  I  had  brought  them  in- 
stead of  him.  Some  one  intent  on 
knowledge  asked  him  how  much  he 
paid  for  them  ? 

"He  said,  'Paid  for  them!    Nothing.' 

"'Did  you  know  them  before?'  he 
asked. 

"  '  No  sir.' 

"A  little  while  afterwards  I  saw  him 
asleep  in  a  seat,  but  when  the  train 
started  he  got  up. 

"  The  old  captain  by  this  time  OAvned 
the  car.  He  Avas  not  only  an  official, 
he  was  a  host,  and  he  did  the  honors  as 
if  he  were  in  his  own  house  and  we  were 
his  guests  ;  all  was  done  so  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  too  ;  he  pulled  up  a  blind 
here,  and  drew  one  down  there,  just  a 
few  inches,  'to  give  you  a  little  more 
light  on  3'our  book,  sir  ; — to  shut  out  a 
little  of  the  glare,  madam — reading  on 
the  cars  is  a  little  more  tiying  to  the 
eyes  than  one  is  apt  to  fancy.'  He 
stopi^ed  to  lean  over  and  tell  you  that 
if  you  looked  ovit  of  your  window  you 
would  see  what  he  thought  one  of  the 
prettiest  views  in  the  world  ;  or  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  on  the  right  Avas  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  old  j)laces  in  the 
State,  a  plantation  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  Colonel  So-and-So,  '  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day, 
sir.'  His  porter,  Nicholas,  was  his  ad- 
mirable second  ;  not  a  porter  at  all,  but 
a  body-servant ;  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  Pullman  car -porter  as  light 
from  darkness.  In  fact,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  been  an  old  servant  of  the 
Captain's.     I  happened  to  speak  of  him 
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to  the  Captain,  and  he  said  :  '  Yes,  sir, 
he's  a  very  good  boy  ;  I  raised  him,  or 
rather,  my  father  did  ;  he  comes  of  a 
good  stock  ;  plenty  of  sense  and  know 
their  phices.  When  I  came  ou  the  road 
they  gave  me  a  miihxtto  fellow  whom  I 
coiddn't  stand,  one  of  these  young,  new, 
"free-issue"  some  call  them,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve ;  I  couldn't  stand  him,  I  got  rid  of 
him.'  I  asked  him  what  was  the  trou- 
ble. '  Oh  !  no  trouble  at  all,  sir,  he  just 
didn't  know  his  place,  and  I  taught  him. 
He  could  read  and  write  a  little — a  ne- 
gro is  very  apt  to  think,  sir,  that  if  he 
can  write  he  is  educated — he  could  write, 
and  thought  he  was  educated  ;  he  chewed 
a  toothpick  and  thought  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman. I  soon  taught  him  bettei".  He 
was  impertinent,  and  I  put  him  off  the 
train.  After  that  I  told  them  that  I 
must  have  my  own  servant  if  I  was  to 
remain  with  them,  and  I  got  Nick.  He 
is  an  excellent  boy  (he  was  about  fifty- 
five).  The  black  is  a  capital  servant,  sir, 
when  he  has  sense,  far  better  than  the 
mulatto.'  I  became  very  intimate  with 
the  old  fellow.  You  could  not  help  it. 
He  had  a  way  about  him  that  drew  you 
out.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  New 
Orleans  to  pay  a  visit  to  friends  there. 
He  said,  '  Got  a  sweetheart  there  ? '  I 
told  him,  '  Yes.'  He  said  he  knew  it  as 
soon  as  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  platform. 
He  asked  me  who  she  Avas,  and  I  told 
him  her  name.  He  said  to  me,  '  Ah ! 
you  lucky  dog.'  I  told  him  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  not  juost  unluck}', 
for  I  had  no  reason  to  think  she  was 
going  to  marry  me.  He  said,  'You 
tell  her  I  say  you'll  be  all  right.'  I 
felt  better,  especially  when  the  old 
chap  said,  '  I'll  tell  her  so  myseK.'  He 
knew  her.  She  always  travelled  with 
him  when  she  came  North,  he  said.  I 
did  not  know  at  all  that  I  was  all  right ; 
in  fact,  I  was  rather  low  down  just  then 
about  my  chances,  which  was  the  only 
reason  I  was  so  anxious  to  go  to  New 
Orleans,  and  I  wanted  just  that  encour- 
agement, and  it  helped  me  mightily. 
I  began  to  think  Christmas  on  the  cars 
wasn't  quite  so  bad,  after  all.  He  drew 
me  on,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  had  told 
him  all  about  myself.  It  was  the  queer- 
est thing  :  I  had  no  idea  in  the  world  of 
talking  about  my  matters. — I  had  hard- 
ly ever  spoken  of  her  to  a  soul ;  but  the 


old  chap  had  a  way  of  making  you  feel 
that  he  would  be  certain  to  understand 
yoii,  and  could  heljo  you.  He  told  me 
about  his  own  case,  and  it  wasn't  so 
dift'erent  from  mine.  He  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia before  the  war ;  came  from  up 
near  L\nichburgh  soniewhei'e  ;  belonged 
to  an  old  family  there,  and  had  been  in 
love  with  his  sweetheart  for  yeai-s,  but 
could  never  make  any  inq)i-ession  on 
her.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  he  said, 
and  the  greatest  beUe  in  the  country 
r(Hind.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  big 
lawyers  there,  and  had  a  fine  old  place, 
and  the  stable  was  always  full  of  horses 
of  the  young  fellows  who  used  to  be 
coming  to  see  her,  and  '  she  used  to 
make  me  sick,  I  tell  3'ou,'  he  said,  'I 
used  to  hate  'em  all ;  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
'em  ;  but  I  used  to  hate  a  man  to  look 
at  her ;  it  seemed  so  impudent  in  him  ; 
and  I'd  have  been  jealous  if  she  had 
looked  at  the  sun.  Well,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I'd  have  been  ready  to 
fight  'em  aU  for  her,  if  that  would  have 
done  any  good,  but  it  wouldn't ;  I 
didn't  have  any  right  to  get  mad  with 
'em  for  loving  her,  and  if  I  had  got 
into  a  row  she'd  have  sent  me  off  in  a 
jiffy.  But  just  then  the  war  came  on, 
and  it  was  a  Godsend  to  me.  I  went 
in  first  thing.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  in  and  fight  like  five  thousand  furies, 
and  I  thought  maybe  that  would  win 
her,  and  it  did ;  it  worked  first-rate.  I 
went  in  as  a  Sergeant,  and  I  got  a  bul- 
let through  me  in  about  six  months, 
through  my  right  lung,  that  laid  me  off 
for  a  3'ear  or  so  ;  then  I  went  back  and 
the  boys  made  me  a  Lieutenant,  and 
when  the  Captain  was  made  a  Major,  I 
was  made  Captain.  I  was  offered  some- 
thing higher  once  or  twice,  but  I 
thought  I'd  rather  stay  \dt\i  my  com- 
pany ;  I  knew  the  boys,  and  they  knew 
me,  and  we  had  got  sort  of  used  to  each 
other — to  depending  on  each  other,  as 
it  were.  The  war  fixed  me  all  right, 
though.  WTien  I  went  home  that  first 
time  my  wife  had  come  right  around, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  we 
were  married.  I  always  said  if  I 
could  find  that  Yankee  that  shot  me 
I'd  like  to  make  him  a  present.  I 
found  out  that  the  great  trouble  with 
me  had  been  that  I  had  not  been  bold 
enough ;  I  used  to  let  her  go  her  own 
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way  too  much,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  her.  I  wm  afraid  of  her,  too.  I  bet 
that's  your  trouble,  sir ;  are  you  afraid 
of  her  ? '  I  told  him  I  thought  I  was. 
'  WeU,  sir,'  he  said,  'it  will  never  do  ; 
you  mustn't  let  her  think  that — never. 
You  cannot  help  beinjf  afraid  of  her, 
for  every  man  is  that ;  but  it  is  fatal  to 
let  her  know  it.  Stand  up,  sir,  stand 
up  for  your  rights.  If  you  are  bound 
to  get  down  on  your  knees — and  eveiy 
man  feels  that  he  is — don't  do  it ;  get 
u})  and  run  out  and  roll  in  the  dust 
outside  somewhere  where  she  can't  see 
you.  Why,  sir,'  he  said,  '  it  doesn't  do 
to  even  let  her  think  she's  having  her 
own  way  ;  half  the  time  she's  only  test- 
ing you,  and  she  doesn't  really  want 
wliat  she  pretends  to  want.  Of  course, 
I'm  speaking  of  before  marriage  ;  after 
marriage  she  always  wants  it,  and  she's 
going  to  have  it,  anyway,  and  the  sooner 
you  find  that  out  and  give  in,  the  bet- 
ter. You  must  consider  this,  howevei-, 
that  her  way  after  marriage  is  always 
laid  down  to  her  with  reference  to  your 
good.  She  thinks  about  you  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  do  about  her,  and 
she's  always  working  out  something 
that  is  for  your  advantage  ;  she'll  let 
you  do  some  things  as  you  Avish,  just  to 
make  you  believe  you  are  having  your 
own  way,  biit  she's  just  been  pretend- 
ing to  think  otherwise,  to  make  you 
feel  good.' 

"  This  sounded  so  much  like  sense  that 
I  asked  him  how  much  a  man  ought  to 
stand  from  a  woman.  '  Stand,  sir?'  he 
said,  '  Why,  everything,  everything,  that 
does  not  take  away  his  self-respect.'  I 
said  I  believed  if  he'd  let  a  woman  do 
it  she'd  wipe  her  shoes  on  him.  '  Why, 
of  course  she  will,'  he  said,  '  and  why 
shouldn't  she  ?  A  man  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  good  woman  to  wipe  her 
shoes  on.  But  if  she's  the  right  sort  of 
a  woman  she  won't  do  it  in  company,  and 
she  won't  let  others  do  it  at  all ;  she'll 
keep  you  for  her  own  wiping.'  " 

"  There's  a  lot  of  sense  in  that,  Les- 
ponts,"  said  one  of  his  auditors,  at  which 
there  was  a  universal  smile  of  assent. 
Lesponts  said  he  had  found  it  out,  and 
proceeded. 

"  Well,  we  got  to  a  little  town  in 
Virginia,  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  where 
we  had  to  stop  a  short  time.    The  Cap- 


tain had  told  me  that  his  home  was  not 
far  from  there,  and  his  old  company 
was  raised  around  there.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  fellows  lived  about  there 
yet,  he  said,  and  he  saw  some  of  them 
nearly  every  time  he  passed  through, 
as  they  '  kept  the  run  of  him.'  He 
did  not  know  '  that  he'd  find  any  of 
them  out  to-day,  as  it  Avas  Christmas, 
and  they  would  aU  be  at  home,'  he 
said.  As  the  train  drew  up  I  went  out 
on  the  platform,  however,  and  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  assembled.  I  was 
sui'prised  to  find  it  so  quiet,  for  at 
other  places  through  which  we  had 
passed  they  had  been  having  high 
jinks ;  firing  off  crackers,  and  making 
things  lively.  Here  the  crowd  seemed 
to  be  quiet  and  solemn  ;  and  I  heard 
the  Captain's  name.  Just  then  he  came 
out  on  the  platform,  and  someone  called 
out :  '  There  he  is,  now  !  *  and  in  a 
second  such  a  cheer  went  up  as  you 
never  heard.  They  crowded  around 
the  old  fellow  and  shook  hands  with 
him  and  hugged  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  girl." 

"I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  the 
time  before  you  were  married,"  inter- 
rupted someone,  but  Lesponts  did  not 
heed  him.     He  went  on  : 

"  It  seemed  the  rumor  had  got  out 
that  morning  that  it  was  the  Captain's 
train  that  had  gone  oft"  the  track  and 
that  the  Captain  had  been  killed  in  the 
wreck,  and  this  crowd  had  assembled 
to  meet  the  body.  '  We  were  going  to 
give  you  a  big  funeral,  Captain,'  said 
one  old  fellow  ;  they've  got  you  while 
you  are  living,  but  we  claim  you  when 
you  are  dead.  We  ain't  going  to  let 
'em  have  you  then.  We're  going  to 
put  you  to  sleep  in  old  Virginia.' 

"  The  old  fellow  was  much  affected, 
and  made  them  a  little  speech.  He  in- 
troduced us  to  them  all.  He  said : 
'  Gentlemen,  these  are  my  boys,  my 
neighbors  and  family  ;  '  and  then, 
'  Boys,  these  are  my  friends :  I  don't 
know  all  their  names  yet,  but  they 
are  my  friends.'  And  we  were.  He 
rushed  off  to  send  a  telegram  to  his 
wife  in  New  Orleans,  because,  as  he 
said  aftei-ward,  she  might  get  hold,  too, 
of  the  report  that  he  had  been  killed  ; 
and  a  Christmas  message  would  set  her 
up,  anyhow.    She'd  be  a  little  low  down 
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at  his  not  getting  there,  he  said,  as  he 
had  never  missed  a  Christmas-day  at 
home  since  '64. 

"  When  dinner-time  came  he  was  in- 
vited in  by  pretty  nearly  every  one  in 
the  car,  but  he  declined  ;  he  said  he 
had  to  attend  to  a  matter.  I  was  go- 
ing in  with  a  party,  but  I  thought  the 
old  fellow  would  be  lonely,  so  I  waited 
and  insisted  on  his  dining  with  me.  I 
found  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
a  bowl  of  eggnogg  would  make  it  seem 
more  like  Christmas,  and  he  had  tele- 
graphed ahead  to  a  friend  at  a  little 
place  to  have  '  the  materials '  ready. 
Well,  they  were  on  hand  Avhen  we  got 
there,  and  we  took  them  aboard,  and 
the  old  fellow  made  one  of  the  finest 
eggnoggs  you  ever  tasted  in  your  life. 
The  rest  of  the  passengers  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  going  on,  and,  when  the 
old  chap  came  in  with  a  big  bowl, 
wreathed  in  holly,  borne  by  Nick,  and 
the  old  Captain  marching  behind,  there 
was  quite  a  cheer.  It  was  offered  to 
the  ladies  first,  of  course,  and  then  the 
men  assembled  in  the  smoker  and  the 
Captain  did  the  honors.  He  did  them 
handsomely,  too  ;  made  us  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  speeches  you  ever  heard  ; 
said  that  Christmas  was  not  dependent 
on  the  fireplace,  however  much  a  roar- 
ing fire  might  contribute  to  it ;  that  it 
was  in  every  one's  heart  and  might  be 
enjoyed  as  well  in  a  railway-car  as  in  a 
hall,  and  that  in  this  time  of  change 
and  movement  it  behooved  us  all  to  try 
and  keep  up  what  was  good  and  cheer- 
ful and  bound  us  together,  and  to  re- 
member that  Christmas  was  not  only 
a  time  for  merry-making,  but  was  the 
time  when  the  Sa-sdour  of  the  world 
came  among  men  to  bring  peace  and 
good- will,  and  that  we  should  remem- 
ber all  our  friends  everwhere.  '  And, 
gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  there  are  two 
toasts  I  always  like  to  propose  at  this 
time,  and  which  I  will  ask  you  to  drink. 
The  first  is  to  my  wife.'  It  was  drunk, 
you  may  believe.  '  And  the  second  is, 
my  friends :  all  mankind.'  This  too, 
was  drunk,  and  just  then  some  one 
noticed  that  the  old  fellow  had  nothing 
but  a  little  water  in  his  glass.  '  Why, 
Captain,'  he  said,  'you  are  not  drink- 
ing! that  is  not  fair.'  'Well,  no,  sir,' 
said  the  old  fellow,  '  I  never  drink  any- 


thing on  duty  ;  you  see  it  is  one  of  the 
regulations  and  I  subscribed  them,  and, 
of  course,  I  could  not  break  my  word. 
Nick,  there,  will  drink  my  sliarc,  liow- 
evei',  when  you  are  through  ;  he  isn't 
held  uj)  to  (piite  such  high  accountabil- 
ity.' And  sure  enough,  Nick  drained 
off  a  glass  and  made  a  speech  which  got 
him  a  handful  of  quarters.  Well,  of 
course,  the  old  Captain  owned  not  only 
the  car,  but  all  in  it  by  this  time,  and 
we  spent  one  of  the  jolliest  evenings 
you  ever  saw.  The  glum  fellow  who 
liad  insisted  on  his  rights  at  AVashing- 
ton  made  a  little  speech,  and  paid  the 
Captain  one  of  the  prettiest  compli- 
ments I  ever  heard.  He  said  he  had 
discovered  that  the  Captain  had  given 
him  his  own  lower  berth  after  he  had 
been  so  rude  to  him,  and  that  instead 
of  taking  his  upper  berth  as  he  had 
supposed  he  would  have  done,  he  had 
given  that  to  another  person  and  had 
sat  up  himself  all  night.  That  was  I. 
The  old  fellow  had  given  the  grumbler 
his  lower  in  the  smoking-room,  and 
had  given  me  his  upper.  The  fellow 
made  him  a  very  handsome  apology 
before  us  all,  and  the  Captain  had  his 
owni  berth  that  night,  you  ma^-  believe. 
"  Well,  we  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  to 
see  the  Captain's  wife  when  we  got  to 
New  Orleans.  The  Captain  had  told  us 
that  she  alwaj's  came  down  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  him  ;  so  we  Avere  all  on  the 
look  out  for  her.  He  told  me  the  first 
thing  that  he  did  was  to  kiss  her,  and 
then  he  went  and  filed  his  reports,  and 
then  they  went  home  together,  '  and  if 
you'll  come  and  dine  with  me,'  he  said 
to  me,  '  I'll  give  you  the  best  dinner 
you  ever  had — real  old  Virginia  cook- 
ing ;  Nick's  wife  is  our  only  servant, 
and  she  is  an  excellent  cook.'  I  jirom- 
ised  him  to  go  one  day,  though  I  could 
not  go  the  first  day.  AVell,  the  meet- 
ing between  the  old  fellow  and  his  wife 
was  worth  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  to 
see.  I  had  formed  a  picture  in  my 
mind  of  a  queenly  looking  woman,  a 
Southern  matron — you  know  how  j'ou 
do  ?  And  when  we  drew  into  the  sta- 
tion I  looked  around  for  her.  As  I 
did  not  see  her,  I  watched  the  Captain. 
He  got  off,  and  I  missed  him  in  the 
crowd.  Presently,  though,  I  saw  him 
and   I    asked    him,    ,'  Captain,    is    she 
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here  ? '  '  Yew,  nir,  whe  \h,  she  never 
miHses  ;  thiitu  the  wort  of  a  wife  to  hiive, 
sir  ;  come  here  and  let  me  iutroduce 
you.'  He  pulled  lue  up  and  iutio- 
duced  me  to  a  sweet  little  old  lady,  in 
an  old  thx-eadl)are  dress  and  wrap,  and 
a  little,  faded  bonnet,  whom  I  had  seen 
as  we  came  up,  watching  eagerly  for 
someone,  but  wlioni  I  had  not  thought 
of  as  being  possibly  the  Captain's 
grand -dame.  The  Captain's  manner, 
however,  was  beautiful.  '  My  dear, 
this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Lesponts,  and  he 
has  promised  to  come  and  dine  with 
us,'  he  said  with  the  air  of  a  lord,  and 
then  he  leaned  over  and  whispered 
something  to  her.  '  Why,  she's  com- 
ing to  dine  with  us  to-day,'  she  said, 
with  a  very  cheery  laugh  ;  and  then  she 
turned  and  gave  me  a  look  that  swept 
me  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  she  were 
weighing  me  to  see  if  I'd  do.  I  seemed 
to  pass,  for  she  came  forward  and 
greeted  me  with  a  charming  cordiality, 
and  invited  me  to  dine  with  them,  say- 
ing that  her  husband  had  told  her  I 
knew  Miss  So-and-so,  and  she  was  com- 
ing that  day,  and  if  I  had  no  other  en- 
gagement they  would  be  very  glad  if  I 
would  come  that  day,  too.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  Captain  and  said,  '  I 
saved  Christmas  dinner  for  you,  for 
when  you  didn't  come  I  knew  the  cal- 
endar and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
wrong  ;  so  to-day  is  our  Christmas.' 

"  Well,  that's aU,"  said  Lesj^onts  ;  "I 
did  not  mean  to  talk  so  much,  but  the 
old  Captain  is  such  a  character,  I  wish 
you  could  know  him.  You'd  better  be- 
lieve I  went,  and  I  never  had  a  nicer 
time.  They  were  just  as  poor  as  they 
could  be,  in  one  way,  but  in  another 
they  were  rich.  He  had  a  sweet  little 
home  in  their  three  rooms.  I  found 
that  my  friend  always  dined  with  them 
one  day  in  the  Christmas-week,  and  I 
happened  to  hit  that  day."  He  leaned 
back.     "  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 


good  fortune,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  then 
st(Ji)ped.  Most  of  the  party  knew  Les- 
ponts's  charming  wife,  so  no  further 
explanation  was  needed.  One  of  them 
said  presently,  however,  "Lesponts, 
why  didn't  you  fellows  get  him  some 
better  place  ?  " 

"  He  was  ofi'ered  a  place,"  said  Les- 
ponts. "  The  fellow  who  had  made  the 
row  about  the  lower  berth  turned  out 
to  be  a  great  friend  of  the  head  of  the 
Pidlman  Company,  and  he  got  him  the 
offer  of  a  2)lace  at  three  times  the  salary 
he  got,  but  after  consideration,  he  de- 
clined it.  He  would  have  had  to  come 
North,  and  he  said  that  he  could  not  do 
that :  his  wife's  health  was  not  very  ro- 
bust and  he  did  not  know  how  she 
could  stand  the  cold  climate  ;  then,  she 
had  made  her  friends,  and  she  was  too 
old  to  tiy  to  make  a  new  set ;  and  fi- 
nally, their  little  girl  was  buried  there, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  leave  her  ;  so 
he  declined.  When  she  died,  he  said, 
or  whichever  one  of  them  died  first, 
the  other  would  come  back  home  to 
the  old  place  in  Virginia,  and  bring  the 
other  two  with  him,  so  they  could  all 
be  at  home  together  again.  Meantime, 
thej'  were  very  comfortable  and  Avell 
satisfied." 

There  was  a  pause  after  Lesponts 
ended,  and  then  one  of  the  fellows  rang 
the  bell  and  said,  "  Let's  drink  the  old 
CajDtain's  health,"  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  Newton  walked  over 
to  a  table  and  wrote  a  note,  and  then 
slipped  out  of  the  club  ;  and  when  next 
day  I  inquired  after  him  of  the  boy  at 
the  door,  he  said  he  had  left  word  to 
tell  anyone  who  asked  for  him,  that  he 
would  not  be  back  till  after  Christmas  ; 
that  he  had  gone  home  to  Virginia. 
Several  of  the  other  fellows  went  off 
home  too,  myself  among  them,  and  I 
was  glad  I  did,  for  I  heard  one  of  the 
men  say  he  never  knew  the  club  so  de- 
serted as  it  was  that  Christraas-day. 


YESTERDAY'S    FLOWERS. 
Bj>  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

Yesterday's  flowers  am  I, 

And  the  last,  sweet  cups  of  dew 

Which  I  drained  (how  fast  !)  are  dry ; 

But  others  are  draining  too 

Their  cups  as  the  hours  go  by, 

And  others  soon  will  be  ; 

For  the  girls  who  round  my  tomb 

Will  lament  with  dirges  my  doom 

Will  lament  themselves  in  me  ; 

Poor  girls,  I  pity  you  ! 

Yesterday's  flowers,  which  yet 
Survive  in  me,  make  way 
For  those  of  to-morrow,  as  they 
Will  for  those  of  other  to-morrows ; 
We  pay  what  the  future  borrows. 
And  the  chiefest  of  our  sorrows 
Is — that  we  must  i^?i\  ! 
So  do  not  forget  the  debt, 
You  fair  girl-flowers  of  to-day ; 
For  whatever  of  gifts  and  of  graces, 
And  of  opulent  promise  lies 
In  the  rose  of  youth  on  your  faces, 
And  the  light  of  love  in  your  ej-es — 
Remember  that  you  are  clay, 
Remember,  and  be  not  blind  ; 
For  wherever  your  footprints  stray 
Death  follows — not  far  behind  ! 
But  Life  (you  say)  is  before, 
Near  at  hand  and  is  coming  this  way- 
Dear  Life,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
Nothing  now,  for  now  he  is  here, 
And  you,  frail  flowers  of  to-day, 
Like  j-esterday's  flowers,  are  no  more ! 
Other  forms  and  faces 
Have  taken — not  filled  your  places — 
They  never  will  with  me  : 
Their  later  beauty  is  less 
Than  your  lost  loveliness  ; 
They  see  not  the  things  I  see. 
They  know  not  the  things  I  know, 
The  things  that  they  remember 
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Are  the  thingH  that  I  forget  ; 

But  it  may  not  be  always  so  — 

There's  a  Hjjark  at  the  heart  of  the  ember, 

And  the  ashes  are  flowing  yet. 

It  may  be  their  souls  may  be  stirred 

By  the  scent  of  a  flower,  the  sonj^  of  a  bird  ; 

It  may  be  when  tlie  sun  has  set, 

Or  the  moon  is  on  the  sea. 

That  they  will  discover,  and   rej>ret 

AVliat  they  have  lost  in  me. 

Let  them  sigh,  if  they  must, 

It  is  littinj:;'  and  just 

That  dust  should  pay  tribute  to  dust  ; 

]5ut  I  would  not  have  them  weep. 

For  little  to  me,  in  my  last  sleej). 

Their  too-late  tears  w'ould  be. 

So  profitless  are  the  showers 

That  are  shed  for  yesterday's  flowers. 

I  would  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

Be  in  the  minds  of  men, 

Recorded  by  tonj^ue  or  pen — 

For  words  that  I  have  said. 

Or  songs  that  I  have  sung. 

Or  what  I  was,  old  or  young. 

There  are  better  things  than  these 

To  be  known  and  remembered  by. 

And,  common  though  they  be, 

I  have  loved  them  my  whole  life  long  ; 

They  are  more  than  life  to  me ! 

They  thrill  in  the  leaves  of  trees  ; 

They  throb  in  the  nightingale's  song. 

They  flash  Avhere  the  river  flows  ; 

They  flame  in  the  noonday  sky  ; 

They  paint  the  wing  of  the  buttei-fly ; 

They  flush  the  heart  of  the  rose. 

If  these,  as  they  will,  remain. 

When  I  have  passed  away, 

And  speak  to  the  world  of  me, 

No  matter  what  tales  may  be  told 

Of  busy  or  idle  hours. 

Of  pleasure,  or  of  pain  ; 

I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain  ; 

Already  I  live  again  ! 

I  am  not  the  man  you  see, 

But  another — young,  not  old  ; 

Flower  of  the  flowers  of  to-daj'. 

Not  3^esterday's  poor,  dead  flowers. 
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How  intolerable  in  these  hard  times, 
when  the  poor  are  so  mnch  i^oprer  than 
usual  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  the 
rich  lack  something  of  their  customary 
ease,  is  the  apparent  obligation  to  spend 
in  the  habitual  necessaries  of  life  so  much 
useful  money  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
give  away.  It  is  the  special  season  of  gift- 
making,  and  what  a  season  this  particular 
Christmas  is  for  advantageous  giving! 
Heaven  has  prospered  us  tolerably,  too, 
and  there  is  some  money  coming  in. 

But  dear  !  dear !  how  it  all  streams  out 
again.  How  it  goes !  how  it  scatters !  For 
the  rent  of  this  convenient  flat  where  the 
elevator  is  so  prompt  and  the  prospect  so 
fine ;  for  the  wages  of  servants  and  their 
maintenance  ;  for  hire  of  cabs  ;  for  school- 
ing and  proper  clothes  for  the  children ; 
for  subscriptions  to  chibs,  and  concerts, 
and  dances,  and  church,  and  the  charities 
on  one's  regular  list ;  for  a  fair  quality  of 
abundant  daily  food,  including  occasional 
dinner-parties ;  for  the  new  rug  that  was 
indispensable  ;  for  some  modest  additions 
to  the  winter  wardrobes  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  family ;  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
meet  the  deficit  left  by  our  visit  to  the 
Fair.  Eheu !  alas !  who  shall  deliver  us 
from  the  accumulating  body  of  this  debt? 
What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  spending  all  that  we  can  make 
and  scrape  in  keeping  the  breath  of  work-a- 
day  existence  in  our  precious  carcasses? 
We  have  spent  so  much  that  we  liave  noth- 
ing left  to  give,  aud  our  prospective  ex- 
penses are  so  threatening  that  we  dare  not 
borrow  of  the  fiiture. 

The  commonest  lesson  of  this  panicky 
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year  to  Americans  has  been  the  lesson  of 
thrift.  All  summer,  and,  more  or  less, 
ever  since,  it  has  been  broiight  home  to 
many  of  us  that  we  must  live  simply  if  we 
hope  to  make  our  incomes  support  tis. 
Now,  as  Christmas  approaches,  our  attention 
is  held  down  to  the  unwelcome  supplement- 
ary truth  that  we  must  live  more  simply 
still  if  we  are  to  have  anything  to  give  away. 

I  almost  hope,  for  reasons  which  I  con- 
fess are  selfish,  that  no  one  will  give  me 
any  Christmas  present  this  year ;  yet  there 
is  no  harm  in  saying  that  if  anything  is  left 
in  my  stocking,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  nice 
Chinaman,  who  can  cook,  and  wash,  and 
wait  on  the  table,  and  answer  the  door- 
bell, and  clean  hoiise,  and  sew,  aud  drive  a 
horse,  and  dress  the  children,  and  split  his 
own  kindlings,  and  live  on  a  little  occa- 
sional rice  and  very  small  wages.  I  should 
not  require  him  to  have  very  much  style, 
for  style  is  one  of  the  most  malignant  ene- 
mies of  frugality ;  but  merely  to  be  neat, 
diligent,  abstemious,  truthful,  and  able  to 
get  along  with  little  sleep.  Surely,  with 
such  a  coadjutor,  and  with  a  corresjionding 
alleviation  of  the  domestic  apparatus,  one 
might  hope  to  devise  such  stratagems  of 
thrift,  and  to  achieve  such  exploits  of  econ- 
omy, as  would  make  it  possible  to  wrest  in- 
creased dividends  from  existence. 

For  economy,  in  some  measure,  is  not 
only  the  price  of  wealth,  but  the  price  of 
giving.  If  we  eat  our  cake  all  up,  of  course 
we  cannot  have  it ;  but  that  we  might 
endure.  But  we  cannot  share  it,  either, 
and  that  is  intolerable.  What  geese  we 
are,  what  "  blind  mouths,"  if  we  sink  all 
we  can  gather  in  the  "  comforts  "  in  which. 
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\re  have  imbeddod  ourselves,  and  deny  our- 
selves the  inestimable  luxury  of  having 
something  to  spare.  We  all  know  better  ; 
I  presume  that  we  all  keep  up  a  constant 
struggle  to  do  better ;  but  all  the  allure- 
ments that  make  up  the  coutempoiury 
standard  of  living  are  in  league  against 
us  to  undermine  our  resolutions  and  bring 
our  eiforts  to  naught.  We  had  yearnings 
enough  after  expensive  things  before  we 
went  to  the  Fair,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
since  we  got  back  from  there  we  are  more 
covetous  of  them  than  ever.  Let  us  do 
something.  Let  us  take  a  course  of  maxims 
from  Poor  Richard's  Almanac ;  let  us  take 
our  walks  on  the  back  streets  where  there 
are  no  shops  ;  let  us  eschew  bargains ;  let  us 
discipline  our  appetites  and  thirsts  ;  let  us 
even  go  without  many  things  that  we  really 
want  and  some  that  we  really  need.  But  not 
habitually  without  giving !  No  !  Heaven 
forfend  that  we  should  be  brought  to  that ! 
But  we  are  not  to  be  extravagant  this 
year,  even  in  our  gifts.  To  give  ourselves 
helpless  is  quite  as  bad  as  not  to  give.  We 
are  entitled  to  give  only  so  much  as  our 
thrift  and  self-restraint  have  enabled  us  to 
■si3are.  If  that  is  nothing,  then  let  us  give 
nothing  to  anyone  but  ourselves,  and  to 
ourselves  merely  a  salutary  gift  of  disci- 
pline. If  we  have  nothing  to  spare  and 
give  nothing,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  us.  If 
we  have  nothing  to  spare  and,  give  just 
about  as  freely  as  ever,  we  shall  miss  our 
lesson,  and  very  likely  go  on  and  be  just  as 
self-indulgent  another  year  as  we  have  been 
this  last  oue.  However  impoverished  we 
may  be,  we  can  afford  to  give  ourselves  this 
lesson  in  thrift,  and  if  we  take  it  kindly  and 
with  good  nature,  and  lay  it  to  heart,  it  may 
prove,  as  it  should,  the  forerunner  of  a  serene 
and  amplified  benevolence  in  years  to  come. 


My  cousin  Antony  was  speaking  not  long 
since  of  the  surprised  respect  he  sometimes 
felt  for  himself  because  of  certain  things 
lie  had  not  said.  He  went  a  little  into  de- 
tails, and  I  discovered  that  nearly  all  the 
nnutterances  that  he  prided  himself  upon 
were  things  that  he  had  omitted  to  tell  his 
Avife.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  not  to  blurt 
out  matters  to  tlie  general  public  is  no 
particular  credit  to  a  man,  but  the  induce- 
ment to  tell  one's  wife  everything  that  would 
interest  her  is  so  strong  that   to  have  re- 


strained oue's-self  from  the  abuse  of  such 
a  privilege  is  fair  ground  for  humble  .self- 
approbation.  There  are  things  that  a  con- 
scientious man  does  not  feel  authorized  to 
admit  even  to  himself.  A  fact  that  is  not  ad- 
mitted is  more  or  less  ineffectual.  It  may 
have  a  potentiality  of  mischief  about  it  and 
still  be  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  ignored. 
To  know  something  that  it  is  discpiieting 
to  oue's-self  to  know,  and  to  let  it  die  of  neg- 
lect, is  sane  conduct  ;  and  so  it  is  to  know 
something  that  would  worry  one's  wife  and 
abstain  from  imparting  it  to  her  because  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  for  her  to  know  it. 

At  least  that  was  the  view  that  my  cousin 
Antony  took.  He  maintained  that  to  con- 
fide absolutely  in  one's  wife  was  indeed 
good,  but  to  temper  candor  on  occasion 
with  a  wise  and  affectionate  reticence  was 
better  still.  He  by  no  means  advocated 
deceit  or  elaborate  concealment.  He  hates 
a  lie  as  much  as  anyone,  and  is  as  eager 
as  Merlin  himself  to  have  vinegar  burned 
when  there  is  a  liar  to  the  windward.  But 
mere  abstention  from  inconsiderate  admis- 
sions he  admired  even  in  himself.  I  think 
he  is  right.  Confession  may  be  good  for 
the  soul,  but  a  Protestant  who  employs  no 
professional  confessor  is  bound  to  consider 
how  his  outjiourings  will  affect  the  ear  they 
enter.  Let  him  steer  them  into  an  ear  that 
they  are  sure  to  pass  through,  and  not  into 
one  where  they  may  stick  and  rankle. 

Antony  says  tliat  he  never  descants  to 
his  wife  about  any  callow  preliminary  affair 
of  the  heart  that  he  was  ever  involved  in. 
She  had  shown,  he  said,  a  charitable  will- 
ingness to  hear  and  sympathize  with  his 
exjieriences  of  that  sort ;  but  though  not  to 
tell  her  involved  the  suppression  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  tales  he  knew,  some 
saving  grace  of  marital  circumsiDection  had 
achieved  the  supi3res.sion.  What  biographi- 
cal details  of  that  sort  came  to  her  from 
other  authorities  than  himself,  gave  him  not 
the  slightest  concern.  There  was  a  wide 
distinction,  according  to  his  notion,  between 
the  information  that  she  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  acquiring  and  that  which  he  took  the 
responsibility  of  forcing  upon  her  attention. 

Another  class  of  information  that  he  .sys- 
tematically omits  to  share  with  her  includes 
all  gossip  which  comes  to  his  ears  that  is 
derogatory  to  her  own  family.  As  he  thinks 
it  unwise   to   tell  her   things   that   might 
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make  her  think  less  of  him,  so  he  omits  iu- 
formation  that  might  make  her  thiuk  less 
of  herself.  He  told  me  a  tale  about  his 
•wife's  uncle,  Philip  Hiram,  that  was  really 
of  the  liveliest  interest  even  to  a  stranger. 
But  he  said  he  had  never  told  it  to  his  wife, 
because  it  would  mortify  her  to  know  it, 
and  as  no  one  but  himself  would  dare  tell 
her,  the  chances  were  that  she  would  never 
hear  it. 

Antony  does  not  think  himself  a  sly  dog 
for  not  telling  everything  to  Mrs.  Antony. 
To  his  mind  his  reticence  shows,  not  his 
doubts  of  his  wife's  discretion  or  regard, 
but  his  sedulous  regard  for  her  happiness 
and  the  high  value  he  places  on  her  affec- 
tion. Those  are  things  of  too  much  imj^or- 
tance  to  put  to  hazard  by  impulsive  revela- 
tions. He  is  really  exceptionally  frank  in 
his  ordinary  communications,  and  to  know 
anything  that  is  worth  telling  and  not  to 
tell  is  a  sort  of  self-sacrifice  that  no  one  who 
knows  him  would  expect  of  him.  Least  of 
all  did  he  expect  it  of  himself.  He  simply 
found  that  there  were  a  few  things  that  he 
was  periodically  tempted  to  tell,  and  didn't 
tell,  and  was  always  surprised  afterward 
tliat  he  hadn't. 

In  Mr.  Howells's  recent  excellent  and  sug- 
gestive paper  in  this  magazine  on  "  The  Man 
of  Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business,"  he  said  : 

Under  the  regime  of  the  great  literary  periodicals  the 
prosperity  of  literary  men  would  be  much  greater  than 
it  actually  is,  if  the  magazines  were  altogether  literary. 
But  they  are  not.  .  .  .  Very  probably  this  is  because 
even  the  highest  class  of  readers,  who  are  the  magazine 
readers,  have  small  love  of  pure  literature,  which  seems 
to  have  been  grooving  less  and  less  in  all  classes.  I  say 
seems,  because  there  are  really  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  and  it  may  be  that  the  editors  are  mistaken  in 
making  their  periodicals  two-thirds  popular  science, 
politics,  economics,  and  the  timely  topics  which  I  will 
call  contcmporanics :  I  have  sometimes  thought  they 
were.  But  however  that  may  be,  their  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection have  narrowed  the  field  of  literary  industry.  .  .  . 
They  do  not,  altogether,  want  enough  literature  to  justify 
the  best  business  talent  in  devoting  itself  to  belles-let- 
tres, to  fiction  or  poetry  or  humorous  sketches  of  travel, 
or  light  essays  ;  business  talent  can  do  far  better  in  dry- 
goods    .    .    .    real  estate,  railroads  and  the  like. 

Allowing  for  a  large  play  of  irony  in  this 
last  sentence,  Mr.  Howells's  main  accusation 
is  undoubtedly  seriously  made,  and  there- 
fore seriously  debatable.  I  suspect  that  he 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  facts,  and  must  think 
it  provable  by  himself  that  he  is  wrong  in 
the  conclusion.     That  the  magazines  want 


all  the  pure  literature  they  can  get — such 
magazines  and  such  pure  literature  as  he  is 
disc'U.ssiug,  that  is — is  my  sincere  belief; 
and  furthermore,  to  use  an  almost  irresist- 
ible Hibernianism,  that  they  can't  get  it. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  Mr.  Howells  thinking 
that  enotigh  pure  literature,  of  the  kind 
which  he  or  even  the  less  critical  body  of 
readers  could  enjoy  or  even  tolerate,  has 
ever  been  produced  in  any  period  or  among 
any  people  to  fill  (let  us  say)  four  maga- 
zines, each  publi.shiug  the  equivalent  of 
twelve  ordinary  volumes  a  year — all  together 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  book  a  week.  No 
demand  for  literature  has  ever  produced 
such  a  condition  of  things  ;  is  it  dangerous 
to  say  that  no  demand  could  produce  it? 
By  Mr.  Howells's  own  hypothesis,  that  lit- 
erature is  always  unworthy  and  commonly 
bad  which  is  iiroduced  primarily  to  supply 
such  a  demand  {"  to  aim  a  book  at  the  pub- 
lic favor  is  the  most  hoiDeless  of  all  endeav- 
ors, as  it  is  one  of  the  unworthiest ")  ;  and 
he  would  not  really  have  us  believe,  in  this 
decade  most  of  all,  that  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  authors  than  before  the  advent  of 
the  magazines  is  honestly  endeavoring,  ir- 
respective of  any  consciousness  of  a  "  de- 
mand "  at  all,  to  make  "  literature"  from  the 
pure  spontaneous  desire  to  write,  from  the 
love  of  fame,  or  from  any  of  the  old  and  uni- 
versal motives  ?  He  himself  is  on  record  in 
many  paragraphs  of  the  Harj^er  s  "  Study," 
to  the  efi'cct  that  we  are  not  only  making 
this  effort  in  gi-eat  numbers,  but  (in  the 
oiiinion  of  the  kindest  and  most  hopeful 
critic  in  American  letters  to-day)  with  an 
unusually  large  proportionate  degree  of 
success.  Yet  even  thus,  with  the  produc- 
tiveness in  quantity  yielded  him  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  will  he  seriously  say  that  he 
has  seen,  or  sees  any  signs  of,  a  su^jply  of 
literature  that  would  have  enabled  the  maga- 
zines of  the  i^ast  five  years  to  be  "  altogether 
literary,"  without  complete  degeneracy  from 
the  standards  which  he  (and  they,  though 
he  may  not  think  it)  would  like  to  see  pre- 
served ? 

Earlier  in  the  century,  in  the  time  of 
Blackwood  and  the  quarterlies,  before  the 
regime  of  the  great  modern  magazine  as  we 
understand  it,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  case  would  be  different  —  the 
need  in  quantity  was  far  less  and  there 
were  giants  in  those  days ;  but  was  it  dif- 
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ferent?  Wliat  proportion  of  politics  and 
economics  was  there  V  Later  the  Comhill 
and  Housfhold  Words  were  full  of  "  con- 
temporanics."  Later  still,  the  Atlantic 
Mojithli/  in  its  palmiest  days,  lonely  as  it 
was,  aboniuled  in  theui ;  and  it  certainly 
was  never  accused  of  discouraging  pure  lit- 
erature, or  of  showing  a  wish  to  take  its  col- 
umns into  any  other  field.  May  it  not  easily 
be  that  the  supply  of  desirable  purely  lit- 
erary product  stands  in  much  the  same  re- 
lation now  as  then  to  the  sjiace  in  the  maga- 
zines ?  (I  personally  believe  it  is  far  less 
proportionately,  though  for  reasons  alto- 
gether independent  of  Mr.  Howells's  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  milder  form  of  the  question 
is  sufficient.)  If  this  is  actually  the  case 
the  editors  make  no  mistake  in  giving  up 
their  space  to  popular  science,  economics, 
and  contemporanics,  were  there  no  other 
reason  ;  all  which  things  may  be  and  are 
good  and  desired  of  men,  whereas  at- 
tempted literature  is  Dead  Sea  fruit.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  this  argument  implies  that 
magazines  are  a  necessity,  to  which  some 
irreverent  persons  might  make  the  answer 
of  the  French  judge  to  the  criminal  who 
pleaded  il  faut  virre — it  need  only  be  re- 
plied that  Mr.  Howells  himself  virtually 
admits  that  they  are  a  necessity,  in  i^resent 
conditions,  for  the  encouragement  of  liter- 
ature, even  if  in  his  opinion  they  cannot 
give  it  all  they  should. 


But  how  about  their  narrowing  the  field 
of  literary  industry?  Does  Mr.  Howells 
know  of  any  case  of  their  declining  an  au- 
thor's work  solely  because  it  was  pure  litera- 
ture, or  of  any  author  who  writes  good  pure 
literature  who  is  shut  out  from  them  by 
reason  of  space,  except  for  the  cause  that 
woTild  still  obtain  if  they  were  entirely  lit- 
erary— that  n-o  one  man's  work  can  be  per- 
petually welcome  in  the  same  columns,  or 
that  no  man's  two  works  can  be  published 
in  them  side  by  side  ?  There  may  be  count- 
less instances  of  editors'  mistakes,  and  Van- 
ity Fairs  may  have  gone  begging ;  but  I 
doubt  that  it  has  ever  been  on  the  ground 
that  the  space  was  wanted  for  contemporan- 
ics. Every  reader  will  wish  that  Mr.  How- 
ells might  have  produced  more  if  he  would  ; 
no  sign  has  ever  been  seen  among  the  most 
capricious  public  of  tiring  of  his  work  ;  yet 
I  cannot  imagine  that  lie  was  ever  restricted 


l)y  the  belief  that  any  editor  would  close 
his  space  to  him  and  give  it  to  popular 
science ;  nor  can  I  think  that  he  knows  any 
brother  author  whose  work  lias  the  same 
title  to  the  name  of  literature  whose  pro- 
duction has  been  narrowed  on  like  grounds. 

Moreover,  by  the  showing  of  his  own  i)a- 
per,  the  magazines  pay  very  well  indeed  for 
literature — better,  in  the  long  ran,  than 
ever  before.  Do  they  not  pay  far  better 
than  for  all  the  other  classes  of  matter  that 
he  mentions,  and  thus  give  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  i>ure  literature,  wlien  they  can 
get  it,  is  more  valuable  to  them  than  any- 
thing else  ?  The  gentlemen  who  have  a 
hundred  dollars  a  thousand  words,  the  lady 
who  has  a  hundred  and  fifty,  never,  I  will 
wager,  made  these  sums  by  writing  popular 
science  or  economics.  That  the  ability  to 
make  these  earnings  continuous  does  not 
exist,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Howells  in  another 
part  of  this  same  jjaper  to  j^roceed  from 
causes  altogether  independent  of  outside 
restriction  ;  and  I  confess  I  do  not  muler- 
stand  how,  putting  all  the  parts  together, 
he  sustains  his  argument  that  the  i^eriodi- 
cals  narrow  a  field  that  would  otherwise  be 
prosjieroiis. 

Mr.  Howells's  article  contains  passages 
of  the  most  generous  appreciation  of  the 
magazines  and  the  heartiest  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  value.  His  criticism  is  the 
criticism  of  a  believer  in  them  and  their  of- 
fice, and  a  friend.  It  is  almost  unjust  to 
call  it  a  criticism  at  all.  But  in  this  point 
I  believe  their  attitude  is  better  than  he 
supposes  it.  He  feels  keenly,  one  seems 
to  read  between  the  lines,  the  absence  of 
any  great  and  strong  force  tending  tow- 
ard a  worthy  creative  literature — as  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  all  feel 
it.  The  causes  lie,  I  cannot  but  think,  out- 
side his  present  inquiry — perhaps  in  as  large 
and  intricate  a  phenomenon  as  the  recur- 
ring cycles  of  different  forms  of  intellectual 
activity,  with  the  different  problems  to 
which  they  correspond  ;  perhaps  in  a  much 
simpler  and  less  imposing  explanation.  If 
he  said  that  the  magazines  must,  for  the 
l^resent,  do  without  the  highest  form  of  pure 
literature  except  in  very  moderate  quanti- 
ties, he  would  say  what  is  true  of  them  as 
of  the  whole  time  ;  but  when  he  says  they 
do  not  want  it,  I  think  he  believes  them  less 
at  one  with  him  than  they  are. 
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